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Battle- Axe;  awcnponmuchusedin 
the  early  part  of  the  middle  ages,  particu- 
larly l^  the  people  who  fought  on  foot 
It  was  not  uncommon,  however,  among 
the  knights,  who  used  also  the  mace,  a 
species  of  iron  club  or  hammer.  Both 
are  to  he  seen  in  the  different  collections 
of  old  arms  in  Europe.  Both  these 
weapons,  and  another  kind,  called,  in 
Gennan,  Morgenttem  (morning  star^  con- 
sisting of  a  sta£^  having  an  uon  ball  at 
the  end,  with  cross  non  spikes,  served  to 
ffive  stunning  blows^  whose  fbfco  was 
felt  through  the  iron  annor  of  the  knights. 
Knights  used  chiefly  the  MorgensUm 
and  the  mace.  The  Ghneeks  and  Romans 
did  not  employ  the  batde-axe,  though  it 
.  was  found  among  contemporary  nations. 
In  ftct,  the  axe  is  one  of  the  earliest 
weapons,  its  use,  as  an  instrument  of  do- 
mestic industry,  naturally  sunesthig  its 
application  for  purposes  of  o^nce ;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  it  will  always  be  aban- 
doned as  soon  as  the  art  of  fencing,  at- 
tacking and  guarding  is  the  least  culti- 
vated; because  ihe  heavier  the  blow 
given  with  this  instrument,  the  more  will 
it  expose  the  fighter.  It  is  a  weapon 
whicii  affords  hardly  any  guard,  and  it 
never  would  have  remain^  so  long  in 
use  in  the  middle  ages,  had  it  not  £«en 
for  the  ux)n  armor,  which  protected  the 
body  from  every  thing  but  heavy  blow& 
In  England,  Ireland  and  Scotland,  the 
battle-axe  was  much  employed.  At  the 
battle  of  Bannockburn,  king  Kobert  Bruce 
clave  an  Engtish  champion  down  to  the 
dbine  with  one  btow  or  his  axe.  A  blow 
of  equal  force  was  given  by  a  Suabian 
knight,  in  the  Levant,  in  presence  of  the 
Qeraian  einperor.  The  Lochaber  axe 
ramained  a  lormidable  implement  of  de- 


struction in  the  hands  of  the  Highlanders 
nearly  to  the  present  period,  and  is  still 
used,  by  the  city-guard  of  Edinburgh,  in 
quelling  riots,  &c 

Battle-Piece  ;  a  painting  which  rep- 
resents a  battle,  exhibiting  large  masses 
of  men  in  action.  The  annor  of  the  an- 
cients, and  the  whole  array  and  action  of 
their  batdes,  afford  subjects  much  more 
iavorohle  to  the  artist  than  the  straight 
lines,  or  condensed  columns,  and  the  m^ 
arms  of  the  modems.  A  painter  of  bat- 
tloi'pieces  oiu^ht  to  have  an  accurata 
knowledge  of  the  appearance  of  horses 
and  men,  and,  if  possible,  to  have  seen  a 
battle,  as  few  persons  are  able  to  form 
£rom  hearsay  an  accurate  idea  of  sudi  a 
scene.  Some  of  the  greatest  pieces  of 
this  kind  are,  the  battle  of  Constantino, 
of  which  the  cartoons  were  drawn  by 
Raphael,  and  which  was  executed  bv 
Giuho  Romano ;  Lebrun's  battles  of  Al- 
exander, and  the  batdes  of  the  Amazons, 
by  Rubens.  From  these  may  be  distin- 
guished the  skirmishes,  surprises,  &c., 
which  are  represented  with  so  much 
skill  by  Antomo  Tempests,  John  Snel- 
link,  Jos.  van  der  Velde,  John  Asselvn, 
Peter  Sneyers,  Robert  von  Hoek,  Ful« 
cone,  called  oracolo  ddU  battagHtj  James 
Courtois,  Francis  van  der  Meulen,  Philip 
Wouvermann,  Charles  Brevdel,  Henry 
Verschuuring  and  George  Philip  Rugen- 
das. 

Battooes,  Battacks  ;  two  thin  sticks, 
with  which  crimmals  in  Russia  were 
formerly  beaten  upon  their  naked  backs. 
The  crimiiutl  was  laid  upon  the  ground, 
and  one  of  the  executioners  sat  upon  his 
head,  anotiier  upon  his  feet.  By  the  code 
of  Catherine  II,  this  punishment  was 
abolished. 
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Battuecas,  Las ;  two  valleys,  eDclosed 
bv  high  mounUuDS,  in  the  Spanish  king- 

^doii  of  Leon,  50  miles  from  Salamanca, 
about  a  Spanish  mile  long,  and  so  inac- 
cessible that  the  inhabitants  are  said  to 
have  been  unknown  to  the  Spaniards  for 
several  centuries.  However,  a  convent  of 
Carmelites  was  built  in  the  Battuecas  val- 
leys as  early  as  1559.  They  are  situated 
so  low,  that,  in  the  longest  days,  the  sun 
only  shines  there  for  four  hours.  The  com- 
mon account,  that  these  valleys  were  dis- 
covered in  the  16th  centuiy,  by  two  lovers, 
who  fled  there  to  escape  the  pursuit  of 
their  families,  has  been  declared  by  &ther 
Feyjoo  to  be  unfounded.  Madame  de 
Geimis  has  founded  upon  this  stoiy  her 
romance  Las  BathUcas  (Paris,  1816,  2 
vols.);  but  she  labors  under  a  mistake 

.  when  she  asserts  that  M.  de  Bourgoinf, 
in  his  Travels  through  Spain,  has  quoted, 
as  a  historical  fiict,  what  she  relates  of 
the  Battuecas. 

Baucis  ;  a  Phrygian  woman ;  the  wife 
of  Philemon.  They  received  Jupiter  and 
Mercunr  hospitably,  after  tliese  gods  had 
been  denied  hospitality  in  the  virhole 
country,  while  travelling  in  disguise.  A 
deluge  destroyed  the  remainder  of  tlie 
people,  but  Philemon  and  Baucis,  with 
their  cottage,  were  saved.  They  begged 
the  gods  to  make  their  cottage  a  temple. 

.  in  miich  thev  could  officiate  as  priest  and 
priestess,  and  that  they  might  die  togeth- 
er; which  was  granted.  Philemon  and 
Baucis  are  therefore  names  often  used  to 
indicate  feithfiil  and  attached  married 
people. 

Bavman  IsLA?a>8 ;  a  cluster  of  islands 
in  the  South  Pacific  ocean,  discovered,  in 
1722,  by  Bauman,  in  his  voyage  round 
the  world  with  Ro^ewein.  All  the  in- 
habitants, says  a  wnter,  are  white ;  some 
of  them  burned  by  the  sun :  they  are 
numerous,  and  armed  with  bows  and  ar- 
rows, but  represented  as  of  a  ^ntle  and 
humane  disposition,  and  friendly  to  stran- 
gers. The  largest  island  is  abiout  21  or 
22  miles  in  circumference,  withgood  an- 
chorage.   Lon.  173°  W. ;  lat  12^  S. 

Baumann's  Caversv  (in  German,  Bau- 
manruhohk) ;  an  interesting  natural  cavern 
in  the  Harz,  in  the  principality  of  Blan- 
kenbur^,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Bode, 
about  nve  miles  Scorn  Blankenburg,  in  a 
lime^one  mountain,  consisting  of  six 
principal  apartments,  besides  many  small- 
er on^  eveiy  where  covered  witli  stalac- 
tites. The  earthy  ingredients  of  these 
petrifactions  are  held  m  solution  by  the 
water,  which  penetrates  the  rock,  and 
deposits  a  calcarious  stc«e.    The  name 


of  tills  cavern  is  derived  from  a  miner, 
who  entered  it,  in  1672,  with  the  view  of 
finding  ore,  but  lost  his  way,  and  wander- 
ed about  for  two  days  before  he  could  find 
the  entrance.    He  soon  after  died. 

Bauhgarten,  Alexander  Gottlieb,  boni, 
in  1714,  at  Berlin,  an  acute  and  clear 
thinker,  of  the  school  of  Wolf^  studied  at 
Halle,  and  was,  for  a  time,  professor  ex- 
traordinary there.  In  1740,  he  was  made 
professor  of  philosophy  at  Fraukfoit  on  the 
Oder,  and  died  there  in  1762.  He  is  the 
founder  of  eesthetics  as  a  science,  and 
the  inventor  of  this  name.  He  derived 
the  rules  of  art  firom  the  works  of  art  and 
their  effects.  Herebv  he  distinguished 
himself  advantageously  from  the  theorists 
of  his  time.  (See  JEstheHcs,)  His  ideas  of 
this  science  he  first  developed  in  his  aca- 
demical discussion,  DtNonnuLlisadPoema 
periinenUbus  (Halle,  1735, 4to).  GeorgeFr. 
Meier's  Principles  of  all  Liberal  Sciences 
(8  vols.,  Halle,  1748—50)  originated  fi^m 
his  suggestions.  Eight  years  later,  B. 
published  his  Msthdica  (Frankfort  on  the 
Oder,  1750—58,  2  vols.),  a  work  which 
death  prevented  him  from  completing. 

Bause,  John  Frederic,  a  distinguished 
German  engraver,  bom  at  Halle,  in  1738, 
died  at  Weimar,  1814.  He  resided  chief- 
ly at  Leipsic,  where  he  executed  many 
highly  esteemed  engravings.  He  was  a 
member  of  several  academies  of  fine  arts. 

Bautzen,  or  BuDESsm;  capital  of  Up- 
per Lusatia,  in  the  port  belonging  to  the 
king  of  Saxonv,  upon  a  height  defended 
on  the  west  side  by  steep  rocks,  the  foot 
of  which  is  watered  by  the  Spree.  Among 
the  11,500  inhabitants,  who  are  princi- 
pally Lutherans,  there  are  a  great  number 
of  Wendes,  or  descendants  of  the  Vandals, 
who  worship  in  a  Lutheran  and  in  a 
Catholic  church,  in  their  ovm  language. 
The  German  part  of  the  population,  both 
Catholic  and  Protestant,  worsliip  together 
in  the  cathedral :  the  former  are  in  pos- 
session of  the  third  part  of  it,  including 
the  high  ahar,  sufficiently  large  for  the 
small  Catholic  congregation;  the  nave 
serves  tlie  Lutheran  community  as  their 
parish  church,  and  the  mutual  spirit  of 
toleration  in  both  parties  has,  in  recent 
times,  prevented  trouble  finom  such  an 
arrangemenu — ^Here  was  fought,  on  the 
20th  and  2l8t  of  May,  1813,  the  second 
great  battle  in  the  campaign  of  the  Prus- 
sians and  Russians  against  the  French. 
The  aUies  had  been  compelled,  after  the 
battle  of  Lutzen  (May  2, 1813),  to  retreat 
to  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe,  and  pre- 
pared themselves,  near  Bautzen  on  the 
Spree,  for  a  new  engagement.    Although 
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the  army  of  Napoleon  was  far  superior  in 
number,  being  strengthened  by  rein- 
forcements from  France,  Italy  and  the 
troops  of  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine, 
80  as  to  amomit  to  about  148,000  men, 
yet  the  allies  determined  to  risk  a  battle, 
that  Prussia  might  gain  time  for  its  levies 
m  Slleaiatand  Napoleon  be  checked  in  his 
advance  as  much  as  possible.  It  was  also 
deaorable  that  the  wavering  troops  of  Aus- 
tria should  be  convinced  that  the  army  was 
able  to  make  a  stand  against  the  enemy, 
and  that  the  courage  of  the  new  Prussian 
recruits  should  not  be  damped  by  contin- 
ual retreat,  but,  on  the  contrary,  their 
wish  for  battle  gmtified.  On  the  morning 
of  May  20,  Napoleon  disclosed  his  plan 
of  attacks  In  the  evening,  the  French 
had  gained  the  city  of  Bautzen.  On  tlie 
21st,  the  fight  continued  until  4  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  when  the  allies  resolved 
on  a  retreat,  which  was  performed  in  such 
order,  that  Napoleon  was  not  able  to  gain 
any  immediate  advantage  from  his  victo- 
ry. The  field  of  battle,  was  covered  wkh 
the  dead,  and  was  lighted  by  30  burning 
villages.  The  French  loss  was  about 
8000  men  killed,  and  18,000  wounded; 
that  of  the  allies,  between  8  and  12,000. 
Napoleon,  to  encourage  his  troops,  assign- 
ed 25,000,000  fiimcs  tor  the  erection  of  a 
monument  upon  mount  Cenis,  as  a  token 
of  his  gratitude  towards  the  French  and 
Italian  troops.  The  rear  of  the  allies 
repulsed  two  serious  attacks,  and,  contrary 
to  the  expectations  of  Napoleon,  thev 
marched  to  the  intrenched  camp  of  Pm- 
zeu.  But  Lauriston  occupied  Breslau. 
The  petition  of  the  allies,  tiuneatening  the 
right  wing  of  the  French  army,  the  great 
loss  which  the  French  had  sufiered,  and 
tlie  detached  corps,  which  cut  off  Napo« 
Icon's  communication  with  Saxony,  in- 
duced him  to  accede  to  a  suspension  of 
amis  on  the  4th  of  June,  near  the  city  of 
Jauer.    (See  »7ir  o/ 1812— 1815.) 

Bavaria.  At  the  time  of  the  general 
migration  of  the  barbarians,  the  regions 
formerly  inhabited  by  the  Boii,  the  Celts 
of  the  Daimbe,  w^ere  taken  possession  of 
by  some  German  tribes.  This  coimtry, 
in  the  time  of  Ciesar,  had  been  a  waste, 
and,  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  a  Roman 
province  (Vindelicia  and  Noricum).  At 
the  end  of  the  fifth  century,  these  tnbes^ 
the  Ileruli,  the  Rugians,  the  Turcilingtans 
and  the  Skyres— formed  a  confederacy, 
like  those  of  the  Franks  and  the  Mar- 
coinanni,  under  the  name  Bcdoarians. 
They  spread  from  Noricum  westward  to 
the  Lech.  Ratisbon  woa  their  chief  seat. 
This  country  was  then  called  Mnctmh 


and,  according  to  Mannert,  was  never 
subjected  to  the  Ostrogoths.  When  the 
Franks  took  poaaession  of  Rhoetia,  the 
Baioarians  became  subject  to  them.  Thfe 
people,  however,  sdll  retamed  the  liberty 
of  ehooanjf  theur  own  rulers.  After  the 
divisitm  or  the  empire  of  Chariemagne, 
this  region  was  disturbed,  like  the  rest  of 
Europe,  by  the  conflicting  claims  of  rival 
dukes,  till  the  time  of  Otho  the  Great, 
count  palatine  of  Wittelsbach.  Otho,  the 
ancestor  of  the  present  dynasty,  died  in 
1183.  His  successor,  Louis  I,  enlarged 
tlie  Bavarian  territory,  and  acquired  the 
palatinate  of  the  Rhine.  He  was  mur- 
dered in  1231,  probably  at  the  instigation 
of  Henry,  whose  rebeltion  against  his 
father,  the  emperor  Frederic  II,  the  duke 
had  censured.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Otho,  the  Illustrious,  palatine  of  the 
Rhme.  Under  his  reign,  the  bishops 
made  themselves  independent.  I^s  do- 
minions, however,  were  considerably  in- 
creased. His  attachment  to  the  emperor 
involved  him  in  the  excommunication 
pronounced  agonist  that  prince.  He  died 
m  1253,  His  sons,  Louis  and  Henry, 
reigned  fi>r  two  vears  in  conjunction.  jTn 
1255,  they  divided  the  temtories,  Louis 
receiving  Upper  and  Hen^  Lower  Ba- 
varia. The  line  of  the  ktter  became 
extinct  a  few  years  afterwards.  Tl;ie  in- 
heritance of  the  unhappy  Conrsdin  of 
Hohenstaufen  fell  into  tne  hands  of  these 
princes.  One  of  the  two  sons  of  Louis 
was  raised  to  the  imperial  dignity,  in 
1314,  under  the  tide  of  Ltmis  IV  (q.v.), 
called  the  Bavarian.  He  entered  into  an 
agreement  with  the  sons  of  his  brother 
(Pavia,  1329)  for  the  division  of  the  do- 
minions of  the  family.  In  consequence 
of  this  aj^ement,  kuiff  Maximilian  Jo- 
seph umted  all  die  dominions  of  the 
Wittelsbach  dynasnr  hi  17d9.  After  the 
extinction  of  the  Lower  Bavarian  hne, 
the  emperor  Louis,  by  the  desire  of  his 
states,  united  Lower  with  Upper  Bavaria. 
The  emperor  introduced  a  new  code  of 
laws  fiir  Upper  Bavaria,  a  new  or^^aniza- 
tion  of  the  courts  for  Lower  Bavano,  con- 
ferred the  privileges  of  a  city  on  Munich, 
and  reduced  to  order  tlie  internal  admin" 
istration.  He  died  Oct  11, 1347,  leaving 
six  sous  by  two  maniages.  His  domin^' 
ions  included  Bavaria,  Brandenbu^,  the 
provinces  of  Holland  and  Zealand,  Tyrol, 
&,€.  These  provinces  were  soon  lost  by 
the  divisions  and  dissensions  of  the  difr 
ferent  lines.  Most  of  the  lines  founded 
by  the  six  brotheis  eariy  became  extinct. 
In  1506,  a  diet  of  the  states  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Bavaria  was  assembled  by  duko 
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Albert  II,  who,  With  tiie  consent  of  his 
brother  Wol^^ang,  and  of  the  estates, 
published  a  pragmatic  sanction,  intro- 
ducing the  law  of  primogeniture,  and 
fixing  the  allowance  of  the  younger  sons. 
Albert  died  in  1508.  Of  his  three  sons, 
William  IV,  Louis  and  Ernest,  William 
ou|[ht,  accordingly,  to  have  been  his  sole 
heu-.  The  authority  was,  however,  di- 
vided, ailcr  much  contest,  between  Wil- 
liam IV  and  Louis,  until  the  death  of  the 
latter,  in  15d4.  These  princes  were  both 
opposed  to  the  reformation.  Luther^ 
most  violent  opponent,  John  £ck,  lived  at 
Ingolstadt,  under  their  protection,  which 
they  also  extended  to  tlie  Jesuits.  Wil- 
liam died  in  1550 ;  his  son  Albeit  V,  the 
Generous,  succeeded  hinu  He  also  fa- 
vored the  Jesuits,  but  was  a  liberal  patron 
of  the  arts  and  sciences.  The  states  re- 
ceived from  him  great  privileges.  He 
died  in  1579.  Of  three  sons,  tlie  eldest, 
William  V,  tlie  Pious,  succeeded  him, 
and,  in  1596,  renffned  the  government  to 
his  eldest  son,  JHaximilian  I,  and  retired 
to  a  monastery.  Maximilian,  a  prince  of 
distinguished  abilities,  was  the  soul  of  the 
league  formed  against  the  Protestant 
imion.  In  the  course  of  the  30  years' 
war,  which  had  just  broken  out,  Maxi- 
milian was  invested,  by  tlie  emperor  Fer- 
dinand II  (1G23),  with  tlie  dignity  of 
elector  palatine.  The  jieace  of  West- 
phalia confirmed  Maximilian  m  tiie  elec- 
toral dignity  and  tlie  possession  of  the 
upper  palatinate,  in  return  for  the  renun- 
ciation of  Upper  Austria,  wliich  had  been 
pledged  te  him  for  13,000,000  florins,  ex- 
]>enses  of  war ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  new  electorate,  tlie  eij^hth,  was  estab- 
lished for  the  palatinate  hue,  and  its  suc- 
cession to  tlie  title  and  territory  of  the 
origmal  electorote  was  settled,  in  case  of 
the  failure  of  the  line  of  William.  Max- 
imilian died  Sci)t.  27, 1651,  after  a  reign 
of  55  years.  lie  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Ferdinand  Mario,  who  was  succeed- 
ed, in  1679,  by  his  eldest  son,  Maximilian 
Emanuel  In  tlie  war  of  the  Spanish  suc- 
cession, tlie  elector  declared  for  France. 
Afler  the  unfortunate  battle  at  Blenheim, 
Bavaria  was  treated  by  tlie  emperor 
as  a  conquered  country.  Tlie  elector 
was  put  under  tlie  ban  of  tlie  empire  in 
1706,  and  was  not  reinstated  in  his  gov- 
ernment till  the  peace  of  Baden  (1/14). 
After  his  death,  m  1726,  Charles  Albert 
succeeded  him  in  the  electoral  dignity. 
Although  he  had  signed  the  prnffmatic 
sanction  of  the  emperor  Charles  VI,  yet, 
after  the  death  of  the  emperor,  and  the 
beginning  of  the  fint  Silesian  war,  so 


fortunate  lor  the  king'  of  Pnuaia,  he 
claimed  the  whole  Austrian  teiritory, 
subjected  all  Upper  Austria,  assumed  the 
title  of  archduke  f^Aastria^  after  the  cap- 
time  of  Prague  in  the  same  year  received 
homage  as  kuig  of  Bohemia,  and  was 
elected  emperor  of  Germany,  at  Frank- 
fort, 1742,  under  the  title  of  Charles  VIL 
But  here  his  fortune  began  to  decline. 
As  he  had  received  the  homage  of  Aus* 
tria  and  Bohemia,  so,  after  Uie  sudden 
change  in  the  fortune  of  the  war  (1743), 
Maria  Theresa  obliged  tlie  states  of  Bava- 
ria, and  of  tlie  up|>er  palatinate,  to  swear 
allegiance  to  her.  Notwidistanding  his 
alliance  with  the  landgrave  of  Hcase- 
Cassel  and  Frederic  II  (1744),  and  the 
progress  of  the  Prussian  arms,  Charles 
was  compelled,  by  the  superior  talent  of 
the  Austrian  general,  Charles  of  Lorraine, 
to  expose  Bavaria.  He  did  not  Uve  to 
see' tlie  end  of  the  wai*,  but  died  Jan.  20, 
1745.  His  son  and  successor,  Maximilian 
Joseph  III,  who  also  assumed,  at  first, 
the  title  of  cBrchdvke  of  Austria^  made 
peace  with  Austria  soon  after,  at  Fussen 
(April  22, 1745),  became  one  of  the  guar- 
antees of  the  pragmatic  sanction,  prom- 
ised the  archduke  Francis  his  vote  in  the 
election  of  einperor,  and  received,  in  re- 
turn, all  the  Bavarian  territories  which 
had  been  conquered  bv  Austria.  Maxi- 
milian Joseph  devoted  himself  entirely  to 
the  good  of^his  country.  He  encouraged 
agriculture,  manu&ctures,  mining ;  regu- 
lated the  judicial  establishments,  the  po- 
lice, the  finances,  and  institutions  for 
instruction ;  the  sciences  were  promoted 
by  the  foundation  of  the  academy  of  sci- 
ences at  Munich,  in  1759,  and  the  fine 
arts  found  in  him  a  liberal  protector.  He, 
himself  without  children,  confirmed  all 
the  contracts  relatinir  to  the  inheritance, 
which  had  been  made  with  the  electoral 
line  of  the  palatinate  since  the  treaty  of 
Pavia  (13291.  In  compliance  with  the 
treaties  of  tne  house  of  Wittelsbach,  as 
well  as  with  the  terms  of  the  peace  of 
Westphalia,  the  right  of  succession  in 
Bavaria  reverted,  undeniably,  to  the  elec- 
tor of  tlie  palatinate,  since  the  Wittels- 
bach*Bavanan  line  became  extinct  on 
the  death  of  Maximihan  Joseph,  30th  of 
Dec,  1777.  Austria  then  laid  claim  to 
Lower  Bavaria,  and  attempted  to  support 
her  demands  by  arms,  without  any  previ- 
ous declaration  of  war.  Chariea  Theo- 
dore, being  without  children,  was  per- 
suaded to  sign  a  treaty  (Jan.  3  and  14, 
1778),  fbnnallv  renouncing  the  Bavarian 
succession.  Buttheduke  ofDeux-Ponts, 
uncle  of  the  reigning  king,  the  nearest 
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agnate  and  presumptive  heir,  eneouraaed 
by  Frederic  II,  refused  to  acknowledge 
that  r^mnciatioii.    This  was  the  origin 
of  the  war  of  the  Bavarian  succession, 
which  was  terminated,  without  bloodshed 
(owing  chiefly  to  the  Russian  declaration 
of  war  against  Austria],  by  the  peace  of 
Teschen,  May  13, 1779.    The  possession 
of  ^Bavaria,  from  which  Austria  obtained 
only  the  Lunviertel,  with  Braunau  (800 
square  miles),  was  secured  to  the  elector 
palatine  of  Iravaria,  according  to  the  &n>- 
ily  compacts.    By  this  union  <^  the  Ba- 
varian dominions,  the  eighth  electorate 
became  extinct,  according  to  the  terms 
of  the  peace  of  Westphalia.     In  1784, 
however,  the  posaesnon  of  Bavaria  again 
became  an  oDJect  of  desire  at  Vienna, 
and  an  exchange  was  proposed,  which 
had  been  already  a  subject  of  negotiation 
in  the  beginning  of  the  centuiy.     The 
emperor  Joseph  II  proposed  to  die  elec- 
tor to  exchange  Bavaria  for  tlie  Austrian 
Netherlands  (excluding  Luxemburg  and 
Naniur),  and  the  sum  of  3,000,000  flor- 
ins lor  himself  and  tiie  duke  of  Deux- 
Ponts,  with  the  title  of  king  of  Buraruruhf, 
Tins  project,  though  &vored  by  Russia, 
was  disappointed  by  the  firmness  of  the 
duke  of  Deux-Ponts,  who,  encouraged 
by  the  protection  of  Pnissia,  declared 
^  that  he  would  never  consent  to  barter 
away  the  inheritance  of  his  ancestors.'^ 
The  zeal  with  which  Frederic  II  adopted 
the  cause  of  Bavaria,  induced  the  cabinet 
of  Vienna  to  relinquish  the  plan,  aiwl  to 
declare,  at  the  ssune  time,  "tliat  tiicro 
never  had  bi^en  and  never  would  be  any 
hiteiition  of  a  forced  exchange.'*     (See 
League  of  the  Princes,)    The  reign  of 
Charles  Theodore  was  remarkable  for 
the  rise  of  the  llluminati  (q.  v.)  in  Bava- 
ria, for  the  processes  against  them,  and 
the  revival  of  Jesuitism.     During  these 
troubles,  the  lilierty  of  tlie  pi'ess  was  con- 
tinually more  and  more  restrained,  and  a 
period  of  intellectual  darkness  appeared 
to  l)e  about  to  commence.    In  the  war 
of  the  French  revoluiicxi,  the  elector  sent 
his  contingent  to  the  army  of  the  empire. 
The  palatinate  suffered  mncli,  and,  in 
1796,  Bavaria  itself  became  tlie  theatre 
of  war.    At  tliis  crisis  (Feb.  16,  1799), 
Charles  Theodore' <lied  without  issue,  and 
the  Sulzbach  branch  of  the  line  of  the 
paladnate  became  extinct  with  liim.    The 
duke  Maximilian  Joseph  of  Deux-Ponts 
came  into  possession  of  all  the  Bavarian 
territories.    The  peace  of  Luneville  (Feb. 
9, 1801)  put  an  end  to  the  renewed  war, 
and  its  most  important  article— the  cession 
of  the  }eft  bank  of  the  Rhine  to  France — 


esMndally  affected  Biavaria.     Whilst  it 
lost  all  its  possesions  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Rhine,  and  also  the  lands  of  the  pa- 
latinate on  the  right  bank,  it  obtamed,  on 
the  other  hand,  by  an  imperial  edict,  an 
mdenmification,  by.  which  it  gained,  in 
addition  to  the  amount  lost,  a  surplus  of 
2109  square  nule8,and  216,000  inhabitants. 
The  poUtical  importance  of  Bavaria,  with 
respect  to  Austria  as  well  as  to  France,  w9b 
more  fully  displayed  in  the  war  of  1805. 
When  Austria  resumed  hostiUties  against 
France,  she  required  the  elector  of  Bava- 
ria to  unite  his  troops  with  the  Austrian 
army,  and  refused  to  allow  him  to  remain 
neutral,  ''which  (as  the  emperor  Fran- 
cis vnrote  to  the  elector,  Sept.  3,  1804) 
France  herself  would  only  sumer  as  long 
as  she  should  fmd  it  ejopedient"    Bava- 
ria, however,  did  not  nnd  it  accordant 
with  its  own  interests  to  place  itself  en- 
tirely in  the  power  of  Austria.    At  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  the  elector  joined 
the  Fi-ench  with  about  30,000  troops,  and 
the  peace  of  Presburg  annexed  to  his 
dominions    10,595    square    miles,   and 
1,000)000  inhabitants,  and  conferred  on 
liim  the  dignity  of  king ;   in  return  for 
which,  he  ceded  Wfurzourg,  which  was 
erected  into  an  electorate,  in  the  place  of 
Salzburg.    The  king  of  Bavaria,  like  the 
rulers  of  Wurtemberg  and  Baden,  now 
assumed  sovereignty  over  the  lands  of 
the  nobility  of  the  empire  within  his  bor^ 
ders.     The  political  connexion  recently 
fonned  with  France  was  confirmed  by 
tlie  marriage  of  the  princess  Augusta, 
daughter  of  the  king,  with  Eugene  Na- 
poleon, viceroy  of  ItSy,  son-in-law  of  tlie 
French  emperor.    An  immediate  conse- 
quence of  this  alliance  was  the  exchange 
of  Berg,  which  Bavaria  siurrendered  to 
Napoleon,  for  Anspach,  which  Prussia 
had  given  up  to  France  in  exchange  for 
Hanover,  and  finally,  what  was  most  im- 
])orumt,  the  signing* of  the  confederation 
of  tlic  Rliine  (July  12,  1806),  m  which 
Bavaria  promised  to  bring  into  the  field 
30,000  troops,  and  to  fortify  Augsbuiv 
and  Lmdau.    Thereupon,  the   king  of 
Bavaria  was  obliged  to  take  part  in  tlie 
war  against  Prussia,  in  1806,  and  in  the 
war  against  Austria,  in  1609,  one  of  the 
consequences  of  which  was  the  revolution 
of  Tyrol    After  its  termination,  Bavaria 
received  imfiortant  addidons,  partly  at  the 
expense  of  Austria,  partly  by  treaties  of 
exchange  with  Wtirtemberg  and  WOrz- 
liurg.— When,  in  1812,  the  war  between 
France  and  Russia  broke  out,  Bavaria 
sent  anew  its  whole  proportion  of  troops 
to  the  French  army.     Insignificant  re- 
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mams  only  of  the  90,000  BaTarians  re- 
tumed  in  the  spring  of  1813.  Maximil- 
ian Joseph,  notwithstanding  this  saciifice, 
placed  nresh  troops  under  the  command 
of  Napoleon  as  tne  protector  of  the  con- 
federation of  the  Rhme,  when  the  new 
campaign  was  opened,  near  the  close  of 
April.  This  army  also  suffered  great 
losses,  but  distinguished  itself  with  its 
wonted  bravery,  under  the  command  of 
marshal  Oudinot  Itsufieredparticularly 
in  the  battles  of  Luckau  and  Grossbeereu 
(1813).  At  this  time,  tlie  whole  political 
^ystem  of  Bavaria  was  suddenly  changed. 
Whilst  the  French  army  of  observation 
was  formed  at  Wjuzbui^,  under  Au- 
gereau,  a  Bavarian  corps  of  observation 
was  placed  on  the  Lm,  over  against  a 
division  of  the  Austrian  army.  For  a 
long  time,  both  corps  remained  inactive. 
The  departure  of  the  corps  of  Augercau, 
by  which  Bavaria  was  exposed  in  its  most 
vulnerable  point,  accelerated  tlie  resolu- 
tion of  its  Einff.  The  Bavarian  general 
Wrede  concluded  an  armistice  with  the 
Austrian  general  Frimont,  October  8,  at 
Kied,  which  was  followed  by  a  proclama- 
tion, October  15,  by  which  the  king  of 
Bavaria  abandoned  the  confederation  of 
the  Rhine,  and  turned  his  forces  against 
France.  In  this  convention,  his  present 
territories,  with  full  sovereignty,  were 
assured  to  tlie  king,  and  a  sufficient 
indemnification  for  those  lauds  which 
shouM  be  made  over  to  Austria.  At  the 
same  time,  Wrede,  as  commander-in- 
chief^  united  the  Austrian  corps  with  his 
own,  and  turned  the  Bavarian  arms 
against  the  French,  in  the  battle  of  Ha- 
nau.  In  1815,  at  the  breaking  out  of  the 
new  war,  the  present  king,  then  crown- 
prince,  took  tlie  command  of  the  national 
army.  Meanwhile,  the  congress  of  Vi* 
enna,  and,  more  particularly,  the  prepara- 
tion of  tlie  statutes  of  tlie  Gennan  diet 
(as  well  as  tlie  different  interests  originat- 
ing from  the  new  European,  and  espe- 
cially the  new  Gennan  system  of  states), 
had  given  sufficient  ojiportunity  to  the 
liavarian  government  for  tlie  develope- 
nient  of  its  system  of  diplomacy.  Bava- 
ria has  jealously  maintained  its  station  as 
an  independent  sovereign  state.  Since 
1825,  Bavaria  has  been  under  the  govern- 
ment of  Louis  I,  tlie  moat  liberal  of  the 
German  princes.  He  has  hitherto  acted 
with  much  energy.^ — ^Bavaria  was  erected 
into  a  kingdom  in  1805,  and  is  now  one 
of  the  most  considerable  of  the  secondary 
states  of  Europe.  It  is  composed  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  circles  of  Bavaria  and 
Francooia,  part  of  Suabia,  and,  on  the 


west  side  of  the  Rhine,  embraces  the 
greater  part  of  that  portion  of  the  drcle 
of  Upper  Rhine  included  in  the  late 
French  department  of  Mont  Tonnerre* 
Exclusive  of  the  part  west  of  the  Rhine, 
it  is  bounded  N.  by  Hesse-Darmstadt, 
Hesse-Cassel,  and  the  Saxon  principalities 
of  Meiningen,  Hildburghausen,  Coburg 
and  Reuss,  and  the  kingdom  of  Saxony ; 
E.  and  S.  by  Austria,  and  W.  by  Wiir- 
temberg,  Baden  and  Hesse-Darmstadt^ — 
The  kingdom  of  Bavaria  is  divided  into  the 
8  following  circles : — Iser,  Upper  Maine, 
Lower  Mame,  Rezat,  Regen,  Upper  Dan- 
ube, Lower  Danube,  Rhine.  The  last  is 
on  the  west  aide  of  the  river  Rhine.— 
This  kingdom  contains  32,000  square 
miles  and  3,800,000  inhabitants.  Its  ar- 
my is  53,900  strong,  of  whom  35,800 
form  the  seventh  corps  iParmie  of  the 
German  confederacy.  Its  public  debt 
amounted,  in  Sept,  1824,  to  103,157,859 
florins;  the  income  was, at  the  same  time, 
29,132^^  florins.  The  present  king, 
Louis,  endeavors,  with  much  zeal,  to  in- 
troduce economy  into  the  expenses  of 
the  government:  he  has  dhninished  the 
standing  army,  and  discharged  many  offi- 
cers firom  the  civil  government. — ^The 
various  inhabitants  of  tliis  countiy  difler 
very  much  in  tlieir  character,  the  Bava- 
rian, irom  the  highlands  near  Tyrol,  and 
the  Franconian,  in  the  north  part  of  the 
kingdom,  being  as  unlike  as  any  two  Ger- 
mans probably  can  be ;  and  the  diffi^rent 
parts  of  this  young  kingdom  have  been  so 
recently  united,  that  it  is  not  possible  to 
speak  of  any  character  as  common  to  its 
inhabitants.  The  native  of  Upper  Bava- 
ria is  hardy,  laborious,  short  in  stature. 
Many  portions  of  the  population  are  dis- 
tinguished by  mechanical  talent.  The 
excellence  of  Fraiienhofer's  telescopes 
and  Bader's  rail-road  is  generally  known. 
Munich  and  Nuremberg  have,  in  recent 
times,  produced  more  philosophical  iustrur 
inents  tlian  any  other  two  cities  of  Ger- 
many. (See  Munich.)  The  nianufuctiu^es 
of  Bavaria  include  linen,  woollen  and  cot- 
ton cloths,  iron,  fire-arms,  and  otlier  orti- 
cles,  designed  chiefly  for  the  sup]>ly  of 
domestic  wants.  Glass,  paper,  clocks  and 
hard  ware  are  also  made  in  several  of  tlie 
principal  towns.  The  common  language 
of  Bavaria,  of  course,  is  German ;  but  the 
dialects  vary  much,  fix>m  the  strong  Fran- 
conian spoken  in  Wtirzbiug  to  the  broad 
Swiss  dialect  in  Ldndau.  At  the  head  of 
each  of  the  circles,  into  which  the  kingdom 
is  divided,  stands  a  j^neral  commissioner 
( (kneral  KreiscommMsair)^  with  great  pow- 
er, chiefly  of  an  executive  character.    All 
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the  lower  courts,  municipid  magistnites, 
▼iHnfje  officers,  &c.,  are  under  his  controL 
The  judiciary  consists  of  a  hij^b  court  of 
appeal  (Ober  AppeUaJtuma  Genchi)  at  Mu- 
nich; also  a  court  of  appeal  for  each 
circle,  and  the  inferior  courts.  The  Codex 
Juris  Bmmici  has  been  in  force  since 
Jan.  1,  1811.  The  penal  code  is  now 
under  revision.  A  complete  code  is  also 
in  preparation.  (See  Feuerbatk)  The 
executive  consists  of  a  privy  council, 
raUed  Gtkeme  Rath,  composed  of  4  min- 
isters of  state,  the  4  crown-officers,  and 
from  12  to  16  other  members,  who  delib- 
erate in  3  sections  on  tiie  affiiirs  of  the 
kingdom.  The  affiiirs  of  die  Catholics 
in  the  kingdom  are  regulated  by  the  con- 
cordat concluded  with  Pius  VII,  Jan.  5, 
1817,  which,  in  1821,  ^vas  promulgated 
as  the  law  of  the  land.  Those  or  the 
Protestants  are  under  the  direction  of  a 
general  consistory.  The  two  sects  live 
witliout  contention.  The  circumstance 
that  the  queen  of  the  late  king  was  a 
Protestant  (as  is  also  tlie  present  queen, 
if  we  are  not  gready  mistaken)  had  a 
most  beneficial  influence.  In  the  smaller 
council  of  the  German  diet,  Bavaria  has 
the  third  place,  and  in  the  plenum  has 
four  votes.  (See  (jennan  Cofifederaev.) 
Education  made  much  progress  under 
the  government  of  the  late  Maximilian 
Joseph,  and  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the 
present  king,  who  has  manifested  liberal 
views,  on  many  occasions,  more  openly 
than  any  prince  of  the  continent  now 
living,  will  continue  to  give  it  the  aid  of 
the  government.  Many  seminaries  for 
the  training  of  instructers  have  been 
erected,  and  the  academy  of  sciences  at 
Munich,  with  the  three  universities  at 
Munich,  W(iizburg  and  Erlangen,  pro- 
duce the  best  results.  (See  Munieh, 
WUnbur^  and  Erlangen.)  The  first  of 
these  umversities  contains  nearly  2000 
students,  whilst  the  medical  department 
of  Wfu^burg  is  considered  one  of  the 
first  in  Europe.  Agriculture  and  indus- 
try in  general  have  received,  since  the 
reign  of  Maximilian,  much  attention. 
Several  institutions  for  promoting  them 
have  been  established,  including  agricul- 
tural seminaries,  in  which  those  young 
men  who  prepare  themselves  for  village 
school-masters  learn  gardening,  &c.  A 
festival  was  mstituted  by  Maximilian, 
generally  called  the  October  festival,  at 
which  prizes  are  assigned,  by  order  of 
the  king,  for  the  best  specimens  of  airri- 
cuhurai  produce,  the  best  catde,  &c 
There  are  also  races  connected  witii  this 
celebration.     The  present  kmg,  when 


crown-prince,  was  a  liberal  patnm  of  the 
fine  arts,  and  still  afifords  them  much 
encouragement  As  Bavaria  is  entirely 
an  inland  country,  and  has  no  great  river 
crossing  it,  its  commercial  resources  could 
be  fully  developed  only  in  case  of  a  per- 
fecUy  firee  intercourse  between  all  the 
German  states;  to  obtain  which,  efforts 
have  several  times  been  made,  but,  un- 
happily, in  vain.  A  great  canal,  near 
Nuremberg,  has  been  sometimes  spoken 
of,  to  unite,  by  means  of  small  rivers,  the 
Rhine  and  Danube,  a  work  begun  bv 
Chariemagne :  the  traces  of  his  work,  still 
remaining,  are  called  fossa  Carolina : 
but  the  expense  would  be  great  for  sa 
small  a  kingdom,  and  it  is  very  doubtful 
whetiier  the  commerce  carried  on  in  this 
wa^  would  be  considerable,  depending, 
as  It  would,  upon  so  many  govemmentSy 
from  the  Turkish  to  that  of  the  Nether- 
lands.— ^According  to  Rudhart,  Bavaria 
contains  lf384  noble  families.  Agriculture 
is  the  chief  branch  of  industry.  Bavarian 
beer  is  excellent. 

Bavaria,  constituJtion  of  like  most  of 
the  states  of  the  middle  ages,  Bavaria  had 
it9  constitution.  No  other  state  of  Ger- 
many has  so  complete  a  collection  of 
works  relating  to  its  ancient  fonu  of  gov- 
ernment The  estates  conasted,  as  usual, 
of  the  three  classes — the  prelates,  among 
whom  the  uniyeredty  bad  the  first  rank ; 
the  nobility,  and  the  burgesses.  Theur 
privile^  were  great,  but  early  lost  by 
dissension  amon^  themselves.  The  la^ 
diet  was  holden  in  1669.  A  committee 
of  the  estates  arrogated  the  privileges  be- 
longing to  the  whole  body ;  the  seculari- 
zation of  the  ecclesiastical  establishment, 
in  1803,  made  the  old  constitution  still 
more  inefficient,  and,  in  1808,  the  ews- 
tem  of  the  estates  was  abolished;  but 
an  order  was  issued,  May  1  of  the  same 
year,  mstituting  a  new  constitution.  The 
king  of  Bavaria  was  the  first  among  the 
sovereigns  of  Germany  to  fulfil  the  prom- 
ise contained  in  the  thirteenth  article  of 
the  ordinances  of  the  German  confeden^ 
tion,  which  assures  the  people  that  they 
shall  receive  constitutional  forms  of  gov- 
emment  The  king  proniulgated  the 
new  representative  constitution  May  26, 
1818.  The  system  of  the  two  chambers 
has  been  adopted.  The  chamber  of 
peers,  or,  as  they  are  called  m  Bavaria, 
Miicks  R&the  (counsellors  of  the  realm), 
consists  of  the  princes,  the  crown-officeiB, 
2  archbishops,  the  16  seniors  of  the  fiuni- 
lies  which  were  fbrmeriy  members  of  the 
German  empire,  1  bishon,  appointed  by 
the  king,  the  president  or  the  Protesuuit 
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confflstory,  besides  15  hereditary  peers, 
and  12  who  hold  their  stations  for  life, 
chosen  by  the  king.  The  lower  cham- 
ber consists  of  14  representadves  of 
the  lower  nobility,  1  representative  of 
each  of  the  three  universities  of  the  king- 
dom, 9  repoBsentatives  of  the  CathoHc,  and 
5  of  the  Protestant  clergy,  2  of  Munich, 
1  of  Augsburg,  1  of  Nuremberg,  24  of  all 
the  other  cities  and  market-places,  and 
56  of  the  land-owners  (not  noblemen). 
The  elections  in  the  cities  are  badly  con- 
ducted, as  they  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
city  councils,  the  mayors,  &c.  Anodier 
great  fault  is,  that  die  amount  of  property 
required  in  a  representative  is  so  great, 
tliat  whole  districts  are  excluded  fit)m 
representation.  The  rights  which  tlie 
representatives  have  are  not  altogether 
insignificant;  yet  there  are  many  other 
things  wanted,  as,  a  perfectiy  fi«e  press, 
and  many  real  guarantees  of  fi^eedom,  be- 
fore we  can  speak  of  it  as  actually  existing 
in  Bavaria.  The  ministers  are  responsi- 
ble, and  yet  their  power  is  unconstitution- 
ally sreat.  It  would  not  be  very  difficuh 
for  me  Bavarian  government  to  do  any 
thing  they  pleased,  without  encountering 
many  constitutional  obstacles.  The  first 
meeting  of  the  representatives  was  held 
Feb.  4,  1819.  There  is  1  representative 
for  about  35,000  souls.  The  constitu- 
tion is  a  granted  one,  viz.,  given  by  the 
king,  not  a  compact  between  two  parties, 
the  people  and  the  ruler.  It  promises 
liberty  and  equal  rights  to  all  religions, 
and  also  fineedom  of  the  press,  which, 
however,  no  American  or  Englishman 
would  call  truly  fi:ee.  Bond-service  is 
abolished.  The  king  appoints  the  presi- 
dent of  the  representatives. 

Bavius,  Maj!cus,and  Mavius  ;  still  no- 
torious as  two  miserable  poets  and  pre- 
sumptuous critics,  satirized  by  Viml. 

Bawdt-House  ;  a  house  of  ill  fame,  to 
which  persons  of  both  sexes  resort  fi>r 
sexual  mtercouTK.  Such  houses,  under 
the  name  of  hrathds  or  stew,  are  Ucensed 
by  the  laws  of  some  countries.  They 
were  formerly  licensed  in  Ensland,  fit>m 
the  reim  of  Henry  11  to  the  hist  year  of 
Henry  V  III,  when  they  were  suppressed 
by  sound  of  trumpet,  with  as  great  cere- 
mony as  the  reliffious  houses.  The  laws 
of  most  civilized  countries  prohibit  the 
keeping  of  bawdy-houses,  as  tending  not 
only  to  the  corruption  of  morals  and 
manners,  but  also  to  a  breach  of  the  peace, 
b^  bringing  together  disorderly  and  vi- 
cious people.  The  keeping  of  such  a 
house  18  indictable  at  the  common  law, 
and  80  is  the  firequenting  of  it ;  but  these 


offences  are,  most  generally,  the  subjects 
of  positive  statutes.  In  some  parts  of 
Europe,  such  houses  are  hcensed,  ond 
under  the  care  of  the  medical  pohce. 

Baxter,  Andrew ;  an  ingenious  philos- 
opher and  metaphysician.  He  was  a  na- 
tive of  Aberdeen,  and  was  educated  at 
King's  college  in  that  city ;  after  which 
he  was  employed  as  a  private  tutor. 
About  1730,  he  published  an  Enquiry  into 
the  Nature  of  die  Human  Soul ;  wherein 
the  ImmateriaUty  of  the  Soul  is  evinced 
from  the  Principles  of  Reason  and  Phi- 
losophy. This  work  was  applauded  by 
Warburton,  and  obtained  for  tne  author  a 
high  reputation;  though  his  arguments, 
which  are  founded  on  the  via  inerlvE  of 
matter,  have  since  been  controverted  by 
Hume  and  Cohn  Maclaurin.  In  1741,  he 
went  abroad  with  one  of  his  pupils,  and 
remained  for  some  years  at  Utrecht,  where 
he  contracted  an  acquaintance  with  some 
of  the  Dutch  Uterati.  lie  returned  to 
Scotland  in  1747,  and  resided  at  Whit- 
tingliam,  in  East  Lothian,  where  he  died 
in  1750,  aged  63.  He  was  the  author  of 
a  Latin  treatise,  entitied  Matho  sive  Cos- 
motheoria  puerUis  DiaHogus^  which  he  af^ 
terwards  translated  into  English,  and  pub- 
lished in  2  vols.  12mo. 

Baxter,  Richard,  the  most  eminent 
of  the  English  nouconfonnin^  divines 
of  the  17th  century,  was  bom  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Rowton  in  1615.  The  example 
of  his  father,  who  was  accused  of  Puri- 
tanism, gave  him  a  serious  turn  vei^  early 
in  hfe.  After  receiving  his  educaUon,  he 
was  sent  to  London,  under  the  patronase 
of  sir  Henry  Herbert,  master  of  tne  revels ; 
but  he  soon  returned  into  the  countrv 
with  a  view  to  study  divinity,  and,  in  163o, 
received  ordination  in  the  church  of  Eng- 
land. The  imposition  of  the  oath  of  uni- 
versal approbation  of  the  doctrine  and 
disciphne  of  the  church  of  England,  usu- 
ally termed  the  et  caiera  oaihf  detached 
him  and  many  others  from  the  establish- 
ment When  die  civil  war  broke  out,  he 
sided  with  the  parliament,  and,  after  the 
battie  of  Naseby,  accepted  the  appointment 
of  chaplain  to  colonel  Whalley's  regiment. 
He  is  said  to  have  been,  the  whole  of  this 
time,  a  friend  to  the  establishment,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  notions,  and  to  have  re- 
pressed sectaries  as  much  as  he  was  able. 
In  1647,  he  retiired,  in  consequence  of  ill- 
health,  from  his  mihtary  chaplainship,  and, 
when  he  recovered,  opposed  the  measures 
of  those  ia  power,  and  preached  urgentiy 
against  the  covenant  He  even  endeav- 
ored to  persuade  the  soldiery  not  to  en<« 
counter  the  Scottish  troops  who  camo 
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into  the  kingdom  with  Charles  II,  and 
hesitated  not  to  express  an  open  dislike 
to  the  usurpation  oi  Cromwell,  whom  he 
told,  in  a  conference  very  characteristie 
of  both  parties,  that  the  people  of  England 
deemed  the  ancient  monarchy  a  blessing. 
The  fiict  is,  that  B.,  with  many  more 
zc»lous  religious  partisans,  held  civil  tib- 
eity  to  be  of  secondary  consequence  to 
wteit  he  esteemed  true  religion,  and  ap- 
pears, from  the  tenor  of  a  sermon  which 
ne  preached  before  Cromwell,  to  havie 
deemed  the  toleration  of  separatLsts  and 
sectaries  the  grand  evil  of  his  government. 
After  the  restoration,  he  was  made  one 
of  the  king's  chaplains,  and  a  commis- 
sioner of  the  Savoy  conference,  to  draw 
,up  the  reformed  liturgy.  The  active 
persecution  of  the  Nonconformists  soon 
followed ;  and,  upon  the  pasffing  of  the 
act  afainst  conventicles,  he  retired,  and 
preached  more  or  less  openly,  as  the  act 
was  more  or  leas  rigidly  enforced.  After 
the  accession  of  James  II,  in  1685,  he 
was  arrested  for  some  passages  in  his 
Commentary  on  the  New  Testament,  sup- 
posed hostile  to  Episcopacy,  and  was 
tried  for  sedition.  The  violence  of  Jef- 
feries,  who  would  neither  hear  the  ac- 
cused nor  his  counsel,  produced  a  verdict 
of  guUty  on  the  most  fi-ivolous  grounds. 
He  was  sentenced  to  two  years'  imprison- 
ment and  a  heavy  penalty,  which,  after 
a  short  confinement,  the  king  remitted, 
probably  with  some  degree  of  compunc- 
tion for  the  manner  of  its  infliction. 
Henceforward,  B.  lived  in  a  retired 
manner  till  his  death,  in  1691.  His  wife 
cheerfully  shared  all  his  sufferings  on  the 
score  of  conscience,  both  in  and  out  of 

Erison.  The  character  of  B.  was  formed 
y  his  age;  his  failing  was  subtle  and 
controversial  theoloc^;  his  excellence, 
practical  piety.  In  divinity,  he  sought  to 
establish  a  resting-place  between  strict 
Calvinism  and  hign-church  Arminianism, 
by  the  admission  of  election,  and  the  re- 
jection of  reprobation.  Christ  died  for 
some  especially,  and  for  all  generally; 
that  is  to  say,  all  possess  the  means  of 
salvotion.  A  body  called  BaxterioTis  long 
acknowledged  these  distinctions,  and  die 
Doncohformist  clergy^  after  the  revolu- 
tion, were  divided  between  tiiis  body,  the 
pure  Calvinists,  and  the  high-church  pas- 
sive-obedient Arminians.  B.  was  a  vo- 
luminous writer:  his  Saints'  Everlasting 
Rest,  and  the  CaU  to  the  Unconverted, 
bave  been  extraordinarSy  popular. 

Batadser,  in  the  East  Indies;  voung 
ipib,  from  10  to  17  yean  of  age,  who  are 
nutnicted  In  dancing,  singing,  and  acting 


little  plays.  They  are  under  the  care  of 
matrons,  who  are  experienced  in  all  fomale 
arts,  and  particularly  in  that  of  pleaong. 
These  select  firom  tiie  lowest  c&ases  of 
the  people  the  most  beautiftil  girls,  of 
seven  or  eight  years  of  a^,  secure  them, 
by  inoculation,  from  the  disfiguring  conse- 
quences of  the  small-pox,  and  instruct 
them  in  all  the  arts  of  their  profession, 
tiie  object  of  which  is  to  amuse  the  rich, 
and  minister  to  their  pasdons.  Their 
presence  is  considered  necessary,  even  at 
the  smallest  entertainments.  If  any  of  the 
spectators  desires  to  become  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  talents  of  a  bayadeer, 
only  a  hint  is  needed.  For  a  girl  of  the 
greatest  attractions,  the  matron  to  whom 
she  belongs  receives  a  hundred  rupees  for 
an  evening,  and  as  much  for  a  night, 
besides  a  present  for  the  girl.  After  their 
17th  year,  when  their  firat  charms  have 
faded,  they  retire  to  a  pagoda  (the  temple 
of  their  idols),  under  the  protection  of  the 
Bramins,  but  not,  like  public  girls  in  Eu- 
rope, to  become  devotees.  They  continue 
to  exercise  their  profession  in  the  temple, 
and  what  they  gain  belongs  to  the  Bra- 
mins, who  give  them  food  and  shelter. 
Their  profes^on  is  not  thought  infiimous 
in  India. 

Batamo,  or  St.  Salvador  ;  a  town  of 
Cuba,  on  a  river  which  forms  a  port  on 
the  S.  E.  coast;  520  miles  E.  S.  E.  Ha- 
vannah ;  Ion.  76°  55^  W. ;  lat  2(P  46^  N. ; 
population  estimated  at  12,000.  The 
town  is  about  20  miles  distant  from  the 
port  It  gives  name  to  a  channel  situated 
between  the  main  land  of  Cuba  and  the 
islands  called  the  Queen^s  Gardens. 

Batard,  Pierre  du  Terrail,  chevalier 
de,  called  the  knight  without  fear  and  wUh- 
oid  reproaehj  bom  in  1476,  in  the  castle  of 
Bayard,  near  Grenoble,  was  one  of  the 
most  spotiess  characters  of  the  middle 
ages.  He  was  simple  and  modest;  a  true 
friend  and  tender  lover;  pious,  humane 
and  magnanimous.  The  femily  of  Ter- 
rail, to  which  he  belonged,  was  one  of  the 
most  ancient  in  Dauphin^,  and  was  cele- 
brated for  nobility  and  valor.  Young  B., 
educated  under  the  eyes  of  his  uncle 
George  of  Terrail,  bishop  of  Grenoble, 
early  imbibed,  in  the  school  of  tliis  wor- 
thy prelate,  the  virtues  which  distinguish- 
ed him  afterwards.  At  the  age  of  13,  he 
was  received  among  the  pages  of  the 
duke  of  Savoy,  the  ally  of  France. 
Charles  VIU,  who  saw  him  at  Lyons,  in 
the  suite  of  this  prince,  was  stinick  with 
the  dexterity  with  which  the  youtii  man- 
aged his  horse :  he  begged  him  of  the 
duke,  and  committed  him  to  tiie  care  of 
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Paul  of  Luxemburg,  count  de  Liffny. 
The  toumaments  were  Ins  firat  field  of 
gloiy.  At  the  age  of  18,  he  accompanied 
Charles  YIII  to  Italy,  and  distin^ished 
himself  greatly  in  the  battle  at  Verona, 
where  he  took  a  standard.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  reign  of  Louis  XII,  in  a  battle 
near  Milan,  he  pursued  the  fugitives  with 
such  eagerness,  that  he  entered  the  city 
with  them,  and  was  taken  prisoner.  Lu- 
dovico  Sforza  returned  him  his  arms  and 
his  horse,  and  dismissed  him  without  ran- 
som. Whilst  the  French  were  in  Apu- 
Ua,  B.  defeated  a  Spanish  corps,  and 
made  their  leader,  don  Alonzo  de  Soto- 
mayor,  prisoner.  He  treated  him  with 
generosity.  Sotomayor,  however,  not  only 
violated  his  parole  by  flight,  but  calum- 
niated B.,  who,  according  to  the  custom 
of  that  time,  challenged  him,  and  killed 
him.  AAerwards,  like  Horatius  Cocles, 
he  defended  a  bridge  over  the  Garigliano 
singly  against  the  Spaniards,  and  saved 
the  French  army  by  cnecking  the  advance 
of  the  victorious  enemy.  For  tliis  exploit, 
he  received  as  a  coat  of  arms  a  porcupine, 
with  the  motto  Vires  agminis  unus  habet. 
He  distinguished  himself  e(][ually  against 
the  Genoese  and  the  Venetians.  When 
Julius  II  declared  himself  a^nst  France, 
B.  went  to  the  assistance  of  the  duke  of 
Ferrara.  He  did  not  succeed  in  his  plan 
of  takm^  the  pope  prisoner;  but  he  re- 
fused, with  indication,  an  offer  made  to 
betray  him.  Bein^  severely  wounded  at 
the  assault  of  Brescia,  he  was  carried  into 
the  house  of  a  nobleman,  who  had  fied, 
and  left  his  wife  and  two  daughters  ex- 
posed to  the  insolence  of  tiie  soldiers.  B. 
protected  the  family,  refused  the  reward 
of  2500  ducats,  which  they  offered  to  him, 
and  returned,  as  soon  as  he  was  cured, 
into  the  camp  of  Graston  de  Foix,  before 
Ravenna.  In  an  engagement,  which 
ahortW  after  ensued,  he  took  two  stand- 
ards mm  the  Spaniards,  and  pursued  the 
fugitives.  Gaston,  the  hope  of  France, 
perished  tlirough  his  neglect  of  the  advice 
of  B.  In  the  retreat  from  Pavia,  B.  was 
again  wounded.  He  was  carried  to  Gre- 
noble ;  his  life  was  in  danger.  *<  I  grieve 
not  for  death,"  he  said,  ^  but  to  die  on  my 
bed,  like  a  woman."  In  the  war  com- 
menced by  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  he 
displayed  beyond  the  Pyrenees  the  same 
talents,  the  same  heroism,  which  had  dis- 
tinguished him  beyond  the  Alps.  The 
fiital  reverses  which  imbittered  the  last 
years  of  Louis  XII  only  added  a  brighter 

atlendor  to  the   personal   glory  of  B. 
eniy  VIII  of  Ensluid,  in  alliance  with 
Ferdinand  and  Maximilian,  threatened 


Picardy  m  1513,  and  besieged  Terouane. 
The  French  army  disgracefiilly  took  to 
fiight.  B.,  with  his  accustomed  intrepid- 
ity, made  aninefiectual  resistance  to  the 
enemy:  overpowered  by  superior  num- 
bers, his  troop  was  on  the  pomt  of  laying 
down  their  arms,  when  B.,  perceivinff  an 
English  officer  at  some  distance  m>m 
him,  immediately  gaUoped  towards  him, 
presented  his  sword  to  his  breast,  and 
Cried,  **  Yield,  or  die !"  The  Englishman 
surrendered  bis  sword:  B.  immediately 
gave  him  his  own,  saying,  **  I  am  Bayard, 
and  your  captive,  as  you  are  mine."  The 
boldness  and  ingenuity  of  this  action 
pleased  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  Eng- 
land, ^ho  decided  that  B.  needed  no  ran- 
som, and  that  both  captives  were  released 
fit)m  their  parole.  When  Francis  I  as- 
cended the  throne,  he  sent  B.  into  Dau- 
phin6,  to  open  for  his  army  a  passage  over 
the  Alps,  and  through  Piedmont  Pros- 
per Colonna  lay  in  wait  for  him  on  his 
march,  expecting  to  surprise  him,  but  B. 
made  him  prisoner.  This  brilliant  exploit 
was  the  prelude  to  the  battle  of  Mori^a- 
no,  in  which  B.,  at  the  side  of  the  l3n^, 
performed  wonders  of  bravery,  and  deci- 
ded the  victoiy.  Alter  this  glorious  day, 
Francis  was  knighted  with  the  sword  of  B. 
When  Charles  V  invaded  Champagne, 
with  a  large  army,  and  threatened  to  pene- 
trate into  the  heart  of  France,  B.  defended 
the  weakly-fortified  town  of  Mezi^res 
a^nst  every  assault,  until  the  dissensions 
of  the  hostile  leaders  compelled  them  to 
retreat.  B.  was  saluted  in  Paris  as  the  sav- 
ior of  his  country :  the  lane  bestowed  on 
him  the  order  of  St.  Michae^  and  a  compa- 
ny of  100  men,  which  he  was  to  command 
in  his  own  name — an  honor  which,  till 
then,  had  only  been  conferred  on  princes 
of  the  blood.  Soon  aflenvards,  Genoa 
revolted  from  France:  B's  presence  re- 
duced it  to  ol^edience.  But,  after  the  sur- 
render of  Lodi,  fortune  changed,  and  tlie 
French  troops  were  expelled  from  their 
conquests.  Bonnivet  was  obliged  to  re- 
treat through  the  valley  of  Aosta;  liis  rear 
was  beaten,  and  himself  severely  wounded, 
when  the  safety  of  the  army  was  com- 
mined  to  B.  It  was  necessary  to  pass  the 
Sesia  in  the  presence  of  a  superior  enemy, 
and  B.,  always  the  last  in  retreat,  vigor- 
ously attacked  the  Spaniards,  when  a 
stone,  from  a  blunderbuss,  struck  his  risrbt 
side,  and  shattered  his  back-lx>ne.  The 
hero  fell,  exclaiming,  *<  Jesus,  my  God,  I 
am  a  dead  man!"  They  hastened  towards 
him.  "  Place  me  under  yon  tree,"  he  said, 
"that  I  may  see  the  enemy."  For  want 
of  a  crucifix,  he  kissed  the  cross  of  his 
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vword,  confessed  to  Ins  squire,  consoled 
his  servants  and  bis  fnends,  bade  fiu-ewell 
to  his  king  and  his  country,  and  died, 
April  90, 1924,  surrounded  1)7  fiiends  and 
enemieB,  who  all  shed  teais  of  adnuration 
end  grief.  His  body,  which  remained  m 
the  hands  of  his  enemies,  was  embehned 
by  theflOy  given  to  the  French,  and  Interred 
in  a  church  of  the  Minorites,  near  Greno- 
ble. His  monument  consists  of  a  simple 
bast,  vrith  a  Latin  inscription.  (See  IntL 
de  P.  TerraU,  dit  U  Chevalier  Bamrd  sans 
Pew  et  sons  Rtprockcj  by  Gayard  de  Ber- 
ville,  new  edition,  Paris,  1824). 

Bata&o,  James  A^  an  eminent  Ameri- 
can lawyer  and  politician,  was  bom  in 
Philadelphia,  in  1767.  His  classical  edu- 
cation was  completed  at  Princeton  col- 
lege. In  the  year  1784,  he  engaged  in  the 
study  of  the  law,  and,  on  his  admission 
to  the  bar,  setded  in  the  state  of  Delaware, 
where  he  soon  acquired  considerable  prac- 
tice and  reputation.  A  few  years  after 
he  reached  his  majority,  he  was  elected  a 
representative  of  J[)ela¥rare  in  congress. 
The  first  occasion,  on  which  he  particu- 
larly distinguished  himself,  was  the  im- 
peachment of  William  Blount,  a  senator 
of  the  U.  States.  Mr.  B.  was  cliairmau  of 
the  committee  of  eleven,  who  were  se- 
lected, by  the  house  of  representatives,  to 
conduct  that  impeachment.  He  took  the 
chief  and  a  very  brilliant  part  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  constitutional  questions 
which  arose  out  of  the  successfiil  plea  of 
the  accused  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  senate. 
At  an  eariy  period  of  his  political  career, 
president  Adams  offered  liim  the  post  of 
envoj  to  the  French  republic,  which  pru- 
dential reasons  induced  him  to  decline. 
Mr.  B.  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  fed- 
eral party  in  congress  at  tlie  epoch  of  the 
election  of  Mr.  JefTerson  to  the  office  of 
president.  In  the  memorable  contest  in 
the  house  of  representatives,  which  was 
produced  by  the  equality  of  votes  for  Mr. 
Jefferson  and  colonel  Burr,  he  finally 
prevailed  upon  his  political  coadjutors  to 
adopt  the  mode  of  proceedins  which  ena- 
blea  the  friends  of  Mr.  Jerorson  to  tri- 
umph. Hostile  as  he  was  to  that  states- 
man, and  much  as  he  had  reason  to 
expect  of  personal  advantage  from  a  diA 
fereqt  issue,  he  sacrificed  party  fueling 
and  ambitious  hope,  when  he  perceived 
that  the  peace  or  the  countiy  and  the 
stability  of  the  constitution  might  be  en- 
dangered by  continuing  the  struggle.  In 
DO  debate  of  the  house  did  Mr.  fi.  display 
his  genius  more  than  in  that  which  pre- 
ceded the  repeal,  in  March,  1802,  of  the 
judiciaiy  bilL    A  volume  of  the  speeches 
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which  were  delivered  in  this  &mous  con- 
troversy has  been  published.  It  was 
almost  universally  conceded  that  he  was 
the  ablest  advocate  of  the  system  or  or- 
ganization which  was  destroyed.  He 
continued  in  the  house  of  representatives 
afler  the  change  of  administration,  always 
conspicuous  for  his  sound  principles,  con- 
stant acuteness,  extensive  knowledge,  and 
manly,  copious  eloquence.  Elected  to  the 
senate  of  the  U.  States  by  the  legislature 
of  Delaware,  he  displayed,  ifbr  several 
years,  in  that  assembly,  the  same  talents 
and  patriotism.  In  1812,  he  strenuously 
opposed  the  declaration  of  war  with  Great 
Bntain.  President  Madison  selected  him 
as  one  of  the  commissioners  to  treat  for 
peace  imder  the  proffered  mediation  of 
the  emperor  Alexander  of  Russia.  He 
embarked  on  this  important  mission, 
which  had  not  been  sought  nor  eiqiected 
by  himself  or  his  friends  for  him,  from 
the  port  of  Philadelphia,  May  8,  1813^ 
and  arrived  at  St  Petersburg  in  July  of 
thak  year.  The  absence  of  die  emperor 
prevented  the  transaction  of  any  busmess, 
and,  when  all  hope  of  advancing  the  main 
object  seemed  idle,  Mr.  B.  proceeded 
(January,  1814)  by  land  to  Holland. 
There  he  leanied  the  willingness  of  the 
British  court  to  treat  direcuy  with  the 
American  envoys.  Previously  to  the  arri- 
val of  his  colleagues,  who,  in  consequence 
of  this  annunciation,  were  despatched  by 
the  American  government,  he  visited 
England.  At  the  proper  period,  he  re- 
paired to  Ghent,  which  was  ultimately 
chosen  as  the  scene  of  the  negotiations 
which  terminated  in  the  treaty  mat  bears 
the  name  of  that  place.  His  share  in  the 
oral  discussions  and  the  written  corre- 
spondence with  tlie  British  plenipotentia- 
ries was  such  as  might  have  been  expect- 
ed from  his  peculiar  fitness  for  the  task 
of  negotiation.  On  the  conclusion  of  this 
business,  he  made  a  journey  to  Paris, 
where  he  remained  untd  he  heard  of  the 
ratification  of  the  treaty,  and  of  his  ap- 
pointment as  envoy  to  tlie  court  of  St. 
Petersburg.  This  he  promptly  declined. 
It  was  his  intention,  however,  to  go  to 
England,  in  order  to  co-operate  in  the 
formation  of  a  commercial  treaty  with  the 
British  cabinet,  as  he  was  included  in  the 
commission  sent  for  that  purpose;  but  an 
alarming  illness  put  an  end  to  every 
plan,  except  that  of  reaching  his  home  as 
early  as  possible.  He  embarked  at  Havre 
in  May,  1815,  in  a  state  of  the  most  pain- 
ful debility,  suffered  unfortunate  delays 
in  the  voya^,  and  arrived  in  the  U.  States 
only  to  die  in  the  arms  of  his  family.^ — 
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Mr.  B.  was  a  logician  of  the  first  order, 
po6se8se4  a  rich  and  ready  elocution,  and 
commanded  attention  as  well  by  hb  fine 
countenance  and  manly  person  as  his 
cogent  reasoning  and  comprehensive 
views.  He  acquired  a  reputation,  both  as 
a  lawj^er  and  pohtical  orator,  scarcely 
inferior  to  that  of  any  one  of  his  American 
contemporaries. 

Bayle,  Pierre,  bom  at  Carlat,  in  the 
county  of  Foix  (Languedoc),  in  1(347, 
received  his  first  instruction  from  his 
fatlier,  a  Calvinistic  preacher.  He  gave 
eai'ly  proofs  of  an  astonishing  memory, 
and  of  a  singular  vivacity  of  miiid.  At 
the  age  of  19  years,  he  entered  the  college 
of  Puy-Laurens,  to  fuiish  his  studies. 
The  ardor  witli  which  he  devoted  him- 
self to  them  weakened  his  constitution. 
All  books  were  eagerly  devoured  by  him ; 
his  taste  for  logic  led  him  particularly  to 
study  religious  controversies,  but  Amyot's 
Plutarch  and  Montaigne  were  his  favorite 
works.  The  latter  encouraged,  without 
doubt,  his  inclination  to  scepticism ;  per- 
haps both  contributed  to  give  to  his  stjle 
that  vivacity,  tliat  boldness  of  expression 
and  antique  coloring,  so  obsen^abie  in  it. 
In  Toulouse,  he  studied  philosophy  with 
the  Jesuits.  The  arguments  of  his  pro- 
fessor, and,  still  more,  his  friendly  discus- 
sions with  a  Catholic  priest,  who  dwelt 
near  him,  confirmed  his  doubts  of  the 
orthodoxy  of  Protestantism,  so  that  he  re- 
solved to  change  his  religion.  His  con- 
version was  a  triumph  to  the  Catholics, 
His  family,  however,  tried  all  means  to 
regain  him,  and,  afler  17  months,  he  re- 
turned to  his  old  faith.  In  onler  to 
escape  from  the  punishment  of  perpetual 
excommunication,  which  the  Cathohc 
church  then  pronounced  against  apostates, 
he  went  to  Geneva,  and  thence  to  Copet, 
where  count  Dohua  intrusted  him  with 
toe  eautuidou  of  his  sons,  and  where 
he  siuditsd  the  philosophy  of  Des  Cartes. 
But,  afler  some  years,  he  returned  to 
France,  and  settled  in  Rouen,  where  he 
was  employed  in  teaching.  From  thence 
he  went  to  Paris,  where  the  society  of 
learned  men  indemnified  him  for  the  fa- 
tigues of  an  occupation  to  which  he  was 
obliged  to  submit  for  a  third  time.  In 
1675,  he  obtained  the  philosophicxil  chair 
at  Sedan,  where  he  taught  with  distinc- 
tion until  the  suppression  of  tliis  acade- 
my in  1(301.  He  was  aflenvards  invited 
to  discharge  the  same  duties  at  Rotter- 
dam. Tlie  appearance  of  a  comet,  in 
1680,  which  occasioned  an  almost  univer- 
sal alarm,  induced  him  to  pubUsh,  in  168*2, 
his  Pen96e8  diver$e8  star  la  Cornea  work 


full  of  learning,  in  which  he  diseuflsecf 
various  subjects  of  metaphysics,  morals, 
theology,  histoir,  and  {M)htics.  It  was 
followed  by  his  Oriitque  r6rUraU  de  VJHSs- 
toire  du  CoLmnismt  at  Maimbourg,  This 
worit,  received  with  equal  approbation  by 
the  Cathohcs  and  Protestants,  and  es- 
teemed by  Mahnbourg  himself,  excited 
the  jealousy  of  his  colleague,  the  theolo- 
gian Jurieu,  whose  RefuLaJtwn  du  P, 
Maimbow'g  had  not  succeeded,  and  in- 
volved B.  in  many  disputes.  He  after- 
ward undertook  a  periodical  work,  JVou- 
vdles  de  laRepublique  des  LettreSy  in  1^4. 
A  letter  from  Rome,  published  in  this 
work,  excited  the  displeasure  of  the  queen 
Christina  of  Sweden,  who  caused  two  vi- 
olent letters  to  be  sent  to  him.  B.  apolo- 
gized, and  his  excuses  so  perfectly  satisfied 
the  queen,  that  from  that  time  she  kept 
ui)  a  literary  correspondence  with  him. 
The  deatli  of  his  father  and  of  his  two 
brothers,  together  with  the  reUpous  per- 
secutions in  France,  induced  him  to  un- 
dertake his  Coimnentaire  vhilosophique  svr 
ces  Paroles  de  VEvangite;  Cfmtrains-les 
d'entrer;  which,  in  regard  to  style  and 
tone,  is  not  worthy  of  him.  B.  hunself 
was  unwilling  to  acknowledge  it ;  but 
Jurieu,  who  probably  recognised  its  au- 
thor by  the  zeal  with  which  toleration  is 
defended  in  this  work,  attacked  it  with 
violence.  His  hatred  only  waited  for  a 
pretence  to  break  out  against  B.;  he 
found  it  in  tlie  Avis  aux  Refugtis,  a  work 
ui  which  the  Protestants  are  treated  with 
little  ceremony.  Jurieu  riot  only  accused 
B.  of  being  the  author  of  this  work  (which 
certainly  is  not  his),  but  also  of  being  the 
soul  of  a  party  devoted  to  France,  in  op- 
position to  the  Protestants  and  alUed 
powers.  B.  repelled  these  charges  in  two 
publications;  but  the  calumny' prevailed. 
In  1603,  the  magistrates  of  Rotterdam 
removed  him  from  his  office,  and  forbade 
him  to  give  private  instruction.  He  now 
devoted  all  his  attention  to  the  composi- 
tion of  his  Didionnaire  historigue  d  cri- 
liquet  which  he  first  pubhshed  in  1696, 
in  2  vols.  fol.  This  was  the  first  work 
which  api)eared  under  his  name.  Jurieu 
opposed  him  anew,  and  caused  the  con- 
sistory, in  which  he  had  the  greatest  in- 
fluence, to  make  a  severe  attack  upon 
him.  B.  promised  to  remove  every  thing 
wiiich  tlie  consistoiy  deemed  offensive; 
but,  finding  the  public  had  other  views, 
and  prefeiTmg  rather  the  sads&ction  of  his 
readers  than  that  of  his  judges,  he  lefl  the 
work,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  trifles, 
unahered.  He  found  two  new  enemies 
in  Jacquelot  and  Le  Clerc,  who  both  at- 
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iBcked  his  reUgkm :  otiieis  penecuted 
him  as  the  enemy  of  his  sect  and  his  new 
comitry.  These  contests  increased  his 
bodily  infirmities.  His  lungs  became  in- 
flamed ;  bat  he  was  miwilling  to  use  any 
medical  appHcadons  against  a  disorder 
which  he  considered  as  hereditary  and 
incurable.  He  died,  so  to  speak,  with  the 
pen  in  his  hand,  m  1706,  at  the  age  of  59 
years.  "Bayle,"  says  Voltaire,  "is  the 
first  of  logicians  and  sceptics.  His  pal- 
est enemies  must  confess  that  there  is  not 
a  line  in  his  works  which  contains  an 
open  aspersion  of  Christianitv ;  but  his 
warmest  apologists  must  acknowledge, 
tJiat  there  is  not  a  page  in  his  controver- 
sial writings  whicn  does  not  lead  the 
reader  to  doubt,  and  often  to  scepticism." 
He  compares  lumself  to  Homers  cloud- 
compellm^  Jupiter.  "  My  talent,"  he  says, 
"consists  in  raising  doubts;  but  they  are 
only  doubts."  The  confidence  of  most 
theologians  induced  him  to  undertake  to 
prove  that  several  points  are  not  so  certain 
and  so  evident  as  tney  imagined.  But  he 
gradually  passed  these  limits:  his  pene- 
tration caused  him  to  doubt  even  the 
most  universally  acknowledged  facts.  Yet 
he  never  attacked  the  great  principles  of 
morality.  Though  an  admirable  logician, 
he  was  so  little  acquainted  with  physics, 
that  even  the  discoveries  of  Newton  were 
unknown  to  him.  His  style  is  natural 
and  clear,  but  often  prolix,  careless  and 
incorrect.  He  himself  calls  his  Dictum- 
noire  ^une  compilation  informe  des  pas- 
9agt8  counts  a  la  queue  Us  uns  des  autres.^ 
I^thout  assenting  implicitly  to  this  mod- 
est judgment,  we  must  confess  that  the 
articles,  in  themselves,  are  of  littlfe 
value,  and  that  they  8er>e  only  as  a  pre- 
text for  the  notes,  in  which  the  author 
displays,  at  the  same  time,  his  learning, 
and  the  power  of  his  logic.  The  charac- 
ter of  B.  was  ffentle,  amiable,  disinterest- 
ed, highly  modest  and  peaceable :  he  de- 
voted himself  entirely  to  literature.  The 
most  esteemed  edition  of  his  Dictiormaire 
historiaue  is  that  of  1740,  in  4  vols.  fol. 
(an  eaition  was  also  printed  at  Bale, 
the  same  year].  At  the  Hague  appeared 
the  Qiuvres  diverses  de  P,  Bcnde  (also  4 
vols.  fol.J  An  edition  of  his  DicL  fdstor^ 
in  16  vols.,  printed  with  great  typograph- 
ical beauty,  was  published,  in  1820,  by 
Desoer,  in  Paris:  it  contains  notes,  and 
the  life  of  the  author.  In  the  Disc,  pre- 
IhnirUj  the  editor,  Beuchot,  reviews  the  11 
ibinier  editions.  Gottsched  has  translated 
the  Did,  into  German  (Leipsic,  1741—^, 
4  vc4flL  fi>L)  An  English  translation,  with 
comiderable  additions,   by   Th.   Birch, 


Lockman   and  others,   was  published, 
1734— 41, 10  vols.  foL 

Batlen,  capitulation  of  general  Dupont 
at ;  an  event  which,  in  July,  1806,  nused 
the  courage  of  Spain,  and  hastened  a 
ffeneral  insurrection.  Joseph  Bonaparte 
had  entered  Madrid  as  king;  the  prov- 
inces Leon,  Valencia,  Yalladolid,  Zamo- 
ra  and  Salamanca  had  been  subdued 
and  disarmed.  In  the  south  alone,  on  the 
Guadalquivir,  in  the  naturally  fortified 
Andalusia,  in  Cordova,  Grenada,  Jaen, 
the  spirit  of  insurrection  still  prevailed, 
and  was  excited  as  much  as  possible  by 
the  junta  of  Seville.  Thither  general 
Dupont  directed  his  march,  at  the  end  of 
May,  with  three  divisions.  Cordova  and 
Jaen  were  taken  by  assault,  after  the 
most  terrible  resistance.  The  monks 
promised  the  joys  of  heaven,  without 
purgatory,  to  every  one  who  should  kill 
three  Frenchmen.  The  corps  of  Casta- 
nos  soon  increased  to  30,000  men.  The 
able  manoeuvres  of  this  general,  together 
with  fiimine  and  sickness  in  the  French 
army,  augmented  by  ibe  total  want  of 
hospitals,  prepared  the  way  for  the  over- 
throw of  general  Dupont  3000  Span- 
iards had  possession  or  the  Sierra  Moreno, 
in  the  rear  of  his  army.  In  order  to  re- 
establish his  communication  with  the 
capital,  he  occupied  the  cities  of  B.  and 
Carolina  with  detachments,  while  he 
himself  took  a  position  near  Andujar,  on 
the  Guadalquivir.  But,  on  the  14th  of 
July,  18,000  men,  with  some  pieces  of 
heavy  artillery,  marched  against  the  fiiont 
of  the  French  position  near  Andujar; 
while  3000  men  came  through  the  defiles 
of  the  Sierra  Morena  upon  the  rear,  and 
6000  men  attacked  Dujwut's  left  wing. 
He  defended  himself;  for  three  days,  with 
skill  and  courage ;  but  the  18tli  of  July 
decided  the  contest  The  Si)anish  gen- 
erals Reding  and  Compigny  attacked  B. 
Peilas  and  Jones  overawed  the  main  body, 
under  Dupont  He  was  compelled  to 
evacuate  Andujar,  after  B.  had  l)een  taken 
by  the  Spaniards.  The  action  continued 
nine  hours,  when  Du])ont  requested  a 
suspension  of  arms,  but  was  told  that  he 
must  surrender  at  discretion.  Meanwhile 
the  division  of  Vedel,  not  acqiwinted  with 
the  proceedings  of  Dupont,  nad  attacked 
the  Spaniards  anew,  and  taken  the  regi- 
ment of  Cordova  prisoners,  together  with 
two  pieces  of  artillery,  but  were  finally 
overpowered  by  superior  numbers.  On 
ihe  23d  of  July,  the  whole  French  army, 
17,000  men  strong,  being  surrounded, 
was  obliged  to  capitukrtc,  having  lost 
3000  men  on  the  field  of  batde.    The  di- 
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visions  of  Dupont  and  Vedel  were  made 
prisoners  of  war:  the  latter  was  to  be 
permitted  to  embartc  at  Cadiz  for  Roche- 
fort:  the  same  terms  were  afterwards 
promised  to  the  division  of  Dupont,  but 
not  fulfilled.  General  Dupont  returned, 
with  his  staff,  to  France,  and  was  arrested 
at  Toulon,  and  subjected  to  triaL  But, 
before  a  decision,  he  was  delivered  by 
the  capture  of  Paris,  March  30,  1814. 
He  was  afterwards  appointed,  by  Louis 
XVIII,  minister  of  war ;  but  was  super- 
seded by  Soult,  in  December,  1814. 

Batlet,  Richard,  M.  D.,  was  bom  at 
Fairiield,  Connecticut,  in  the  year  1745. 
Having  completed  his  medical  studies,  he 
w«nt  to  London,  to  attend  the  lectures 
and  hospitals.  After  little  more  than  a 
year's  residence  in  that  city,  he  relumed 
to  New  York,  and  commenced  practice 
there  in  1772.  At  this  period,  his  atten- 
tion was  first  drawn  to  the  then  prevalent 
and  fatal  croup,  which  had  been  treated 
as  the  putrid  sore  throat  Observing  how 
iatal  was  the  use  of  stimulants  and  anti- 
septics, he  examined  the  nature  of  the 
disease,  and  became  convinced  that  it  was 
of  an  inflammatory  cliaracter.  He  ac- 
cordingly treated  it  as  such,  witli  decided 
success,  and,  soon  after  the  publication  of 
his  View  of  the  Croup,  his  opinions  and 
treatment  of  it  were  universally  adopted. 
In  the  autumn  of  1775,  B.  revisited  Lon- 
don, where  he  spent  a  winter,  and,  in  the 
following  spring,  returned  to  New  York, 
in  the  capacity  of  sivgeon  in  the  English 
army  under  Howe.  He  resigned  this 
post  in  1777,  and,  during  the  rest  of  his 
life,  continued  the  practice  of.  his  pro- 
fession in  the  same  city.  In  1787,  he 
lectured  on  surgery.  In  1788,  he  lost  his 
valuable  collection  in  morbid  anatomy, 
and  some  delicate  preparations,  by  the 
violence  of  the  famous  "doctors'  mob," 
who  broke  into  his  house,  and  carried  off 
and  burned  his  cabinet.  In  the  spriiiff 
of  1792,  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
anatomy  in  Columbia  college,  and,  in 
1793,  became  professor  of  surgery,  which 
was  his  &Tonte  subject.  His  lectures 
were  clear,  precise  and  practical  As  an 
optician,  be  acquired  great  celebrity,  and 
also  as  an  experienced  and  successful  li- 
thotomist  When  the  yellow  fever  deso- 
lated New  York,  soon  after  the  revolu- 
tion, doctor  B.  devoted  hinoself  to  peraonal 
attention  to  the  sick,  and  became  practi- 
cfdly  femiliar  with  the  disease,  and  its 
most  successful  remedies.  He  likewise 
investigated  its  cause,  and  declared  tliat 
it  was  the  filth  which  polluted  the  docks 
and  some  of  the  streets,  afiSrmingy  "that 


when  a  more  rigid  police  prevaOed,  to 
free  the  city  firom  nuisances,  no  more 
would  be  heard  of  particular  diseases." 
In  1797,  he  pubhshed  his  work  On  Yel« 
low  Fever,  wherein  he  proved  ihe  malady 
to  be  of  local  origin.  So  strong  was  bis 
belief  on  this  point,  and  so  dear  his  per- 
ception of  the  cause  of  the  fever,  that  he 
predicted  the  very  spot  where  it  after* 
wards  appeared,  in  the  year  1799.  In  the 
year  1795  or  6,  he  was  ayipointed  health 
physician  for  the  port  of  New  Yoris,  and, 
m  17Q8,  pubhslied  Letters  fit)m  tlie 
Healdi  Office,  submitted  to  the  New 
York  Common  Council,  being  a  series  of 
letters  in  the  years  '96-7-8.  One  letter, 
dated  Dec.  4,  1798,  assigns  the  reasons 
why  the  fever  in  '98  was  more  exten- 
sively prevalent  than  in  '95, 6  or  7,  which 
he  considers  to  be  the  rauis  flooding  large 
lK)rtions  of  the  city,  its  low  levels,  new- 
made  ground,  and  a  hot  sun. — In  1798,  a 
correspondence  took  place  between  the 
cities  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  in 
the  course  of  which  a  proposition  was 
made  by  the  committee  of  the  latter  to  that 
of  the  former,  soliciting  their  co-operation 
in  a  memorial  to  the  general  government 
for  a  quarantine  law.  This  gave  doctor 
B.,  who  was  on  the  New  York  conunit- 
tee,  an  opportunity  of  impressing  Mpon 
the  general  government  the  propriety  of 
estabhshing  a  lazaretto,  below  and  at  a 
distance  from  the  city  or  port  of  entry. 
He  was  the  person  to  whom  the  state  of 
New  York  is,  in  fact,  chiefly  indebted  for 
its  quarantine  laws,  although  they  have 
since  been  altered  and  amended.  In  Au- 
gust, 1801,  doctor  B.,  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duty  as  health  physician,  enjoin^  the 
passengers  and  crew  of  an  Irish  emigrant 
ship,  amicted  with  the  ship  fever,  to  go  on 
shore  to  the  rooms  and  tents  appointed 
for  them,  leaving  their  luggage  behind. 
The  next  morning,  on  going  to  the  hospi- 
tal, he  found  that  both  crew  and  passen- 
gers, well,  sick  and  dying,  were  huddled 
together  in  one  apartment,  where  they 
hiui  passed  the  night  He  inconsiderately 
entered  into  this  room  before  it  had  been 
properly  ventilated,  but  remained  scarce- 
ly a  moment,  being  obliged  to  retire  by  a 
most  deadly  sickDeiss  at  the  stomach,  and 
violent  pam  in  the  head,  with  which  he 
was  suddenly  seized.  He  returned  home, 
and'  retired  to  his  bed,  from  which  he 
never  rose.  In  the  afternoon  of  the 
seventh  day  ibllovring,  he  expired. 

Batoi^et.  This  is  the  name  of  the 
iron  blade,  formed  like  a  dagger,  and 
placed  upon  the  muzzle  of  the  musket^ 
which  is  thus  traoafoimed  into  a  thrusting 
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veapoiL  It  was  probably  iDvented,  about 
1640,  in  BayonDe,  and  was  used  in  the 
Netheilands,  in  1647,  but  was  not  univer- 
sally introduced  until  after  the  pike  was 
wholly  laid  aside,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
18th  centuiy.  Since  the  general  war  in  Eu- 
rope, some  officers  have  adopted  the  idea 
of  former  military  writers  (for  instance, 
Guibert),  of  increasing  the  efficiency  of 
the  bayonet  by  a  more  regular  exercise  of 
the  in&ntry  in  its  use.  A  Saxon  captain. 
Ton  Selmnitz,  has  the  merit  of  having 
first  developed  this  idea  in  a  systematic 
treatise.  (See  Th^  Jtrt  of  ISgktingvnih  th£ 
Bawmet,  by  E.  von  Selmnitz,  jDresden, 
18&,  with  coppeiplates.)  As  cavalry  aro 
oflen  counted  by  horses,  infantiy  are 
sometimes  counted  by  bayonets. 

Batokne  ;  a  well-built,  rich,  commer- 
cial city,  the  lai^st  in  the  French  de- 
partment of  the  Ixjwer  Pyrenees,  formerly 
capital  of  the  district  Labour,  in  Gascony 
(Ion.  P  24'  W.;  lat.  43^  29^  N.),  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Nive  and  the  Adour, 
about  two  miles  from  the  bay  of  Biscay. 
Ii  has  13,600  inhabitants,  6000  of  whom 
live  in  the  suburbs.  The  Nive  and  the 
Adour  (the  former  of  which  i»  navigable 
about  30,  and  the  latter  70  miles]  form  a 
harbor  capable  of  admitting  men  of  war 
fronf  40  to  50  gims,  but  it  has  a  difficult 
access.  These  two  rivers  serve  to  convey 
timber,  tar  and  iron  from  the  Pyrenees  to 
R  A  citadel,  built  by  Vauban,  on  the 
summit  of  an  eminence  in  tlie  suburb, 
commands  the  harbor  and  tiie  city.  The 
bishop  of  B.  is  under  tlie  archbishop  of 
Toulouse,  and  exercises  spiritual  jurisdic-. 
tion  over  thitee  depaitments.  The  catlic- 
dral  is  a  beautiful  ancient  building.  B. 
has  considerable  commerce  with  Spain  ; 
French  and  fbreisn  goods  being  ex- 
changed for  iron,  fi-uit,  gold  and  silver. 
B.  is  much  eu^ged  in  the  cod  and  whale 
fishery,  m  wluch,  Ijefore  the  revolution, 
30 — 40  vessels  of  250  tons  burthen  were 
employed.  Masts  and  other  tunber  for 
ship-building,  fi-om  tlie  Pyrenees,  are  ex- 
ported to  Brest  and  otlier  ports  of  France. 
The  hams  of  B,  are  famous.  Its  wine 
and  chocolate  are  shipped  to  tlie  north  of 
Europe.  Among  the  lower  class,  the  an- 
cient Biscayan  or  Basque  language  is 
spoken.  Catharine  of  Medicis  had  an 
important  interview  with  the  duke  of  Al- 
ba in  B^  June  1565,  The  meeting  of  Na- 
poleon with  the  king  of  Spain,  Charles 
IV,  and  the  prince  of  the  Asturias,  also 
took  place  here  in  May,  1808,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  two  last  signed  (5th 
and  10th  May)  an  agreement,  by  which 
the}',  and  all  the  children  of  the  king, 
-  8* 


transferred  their  rights  to  the  Spanish 
territories,  in  Europe  and  India,  to  the 
French  emperor.  Napoleon  convened  a 
Spanish  general  junta  at  B.,  June  15th^  to 
draw  up  a  constitution.  This  constitution 
was  puolished  July  6,  and  Joseph  depart- 
ed, on  the  9th,  firom  B.  for  Madrid.  The 
convention  of  B.,  between  the  Poles  and 
France,  was  signed  on  the  lOih  Mav, 
1808.  (See  Sch611'8  7Voi«<^  (fc  Pour,  v6l. 
9,  p9ge  28.)  The  transactions  at  B.  are 
some  of  the  most  important  in  Napoleon's 
bfe,  and  disclose  the  wretched  character 
of  die  royal  family  of  Spain. 

Bazar,  Bazaar,  or  Basar  ;  a  market- 
place in  the  East  The  word  is  Arabic, 
and  originally  denotes  sah  or  exchange. 
Some  are  open,  some  covered  with  lofty 
ceiUngs,  or  domes.  At  the  bazars,  or  in 
the  neighborhood  of  them,  are  the  cofiec- 
houses,  so  much  fiiequented  in  Turkey, 
Persia,  &c. ;  and,  as  tne  Orientals  live  al- 
most entirely  out  of  doors,  the  bazars  of 
populous  cities,  besides  their  mercantile 
unportance,  are  of  consequence  as  places 
of  social  intercourse.  The  bazar  of  Ispa- 
han is  one  of  the  finest  places  in  Persia. 
That  of  Tauris  is  the  largest  known.  At 
Constantinople  are  two  bazars — ^the  old 
and  new  one.  In  the  Oriental  talcs, — 
for  instance,  in  the  Arabian  Nights, — the 
bazars  occupy  a  veiT  conspicuous  j)lace. 
Since  the  system  oi  credit  is  almost  en- 
tirely unkno^vn  in  Easteni  trade,  and  all 
commercial  transactions  take  place  in 
merchandise  and  money,  tlie  ])laceH 
where  this  merchandise  is  brought  and 
changed  fitim  one  owner  to  another  are, 
of  course,  very  much  frequented. — The 
word  bazar  hos  been  used,  in  recent  times, 
also,  in  Europe.  Thus  there  is  the  well- 
known  bazar  in  Soho  square,  in  London. 

Beacon.  (See  Si^nalSy  and  Lighthouse,) 

Beaole  ;  a  species  of  the  genus  dog^ 
kept  entirely  for  hunting  bares.  They 
are  small,  and  much  infenor  to  the  hare 
in  swiftness,  but  have  a  veiy  delicate 
scent,  and  seldom  &il  of  running  her 
down. 

Bear  (ursuSf  L.) ;  a  genus  of  caniiv-. 
orous,  or,  more  accurately,  fi-ugi-camiv- 
orous,  mammiferous  quadrupeds,  belong- 
ing to  the  family  planiigrada,  which  tread 
on  the  entire  soles  of  the  [hind]  feet. 
The  genus  is  characterized  by  a  hca^y 
body,  covered  with  a  thick,  wooUv  coat, 
a  large  head,  terminating  in  a  prolonged 
snout,  with  very  extensible  lii)5».  The 
ears  are  of  moderate  size,  and  rather 
pointed,  and  the  tongue  smooth.  The 
limbs  are  large  and  heavy,  and  all  the 
feet   ai'e  five-toed,  apd .  furnished  witl) 
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very  strong,  hooked  claws,  well  salted 
for  burrowing. — ^Five  species  at  present 
belong  to  this  genu&  The  Unnaean  genus 
comprised  the  raccoon,  badger,  &C.,  now, 
properly,  separated  i&om  iu  These  spe- 
cies are,  the  brown  bear  of  Europe  (U. 
ardoa) ;  the  white  or  polar  bear  ( U,  mar^ 
itimua) ;  the  American  or  black  bear  (U, 
Amencanus);  the  grisly  bear  (U.hornb- 
His),  also  of  America;  and  the  Malay- 
an or  Asiatic  bear  (U.  kdnatus)* — ^The 
brown  bear  is  chiefly  an  inhabitant  of 
cold  and  elevated  situations,  and  feeds  on 
a  peat  varietv  of  miinial  and  vegetable 
substances.  During  winter,  this  species, 
like  some  others,  remains  torpid  in  caves, 
whither  it  retires,  in  the  autumn,  very  fiit, 
and  comes  out,  in  the  spricg,  extremely 
emaciated.  The  brown  bear  is  remarica- 
ble  for  its  sagacity,  as  well  as  the  ferocity 
of  its  disposition,  and  it  becomes  espe- 
cially sanguinary  as  it  advances  in  age. 
Besides  the  difierences  of  color  and  size 
which  distinguish  this  bear  iit>m  those 
belonging  to  the  old  continent,  it  differs 
from  the  American  bears,  by  having  a 
convexity  of  front  above  the  eyes,  which 
renders  its  physiognomy  strikingly  dis- 
similar to  tlieirs.  Other  distinctions,  suffi- 
ciently obvious,  present  themselves  when 
the  species  are  comi)ared. — ^Tlie  polar,  or 
maritime  bear,  is  only  found  in  high 
northern  latitudes,  along  the  borders  of 
the  Icy  ocean  and  northeni  coasts  of 
America  in  the  vicinity  of  Hudson's  bay. 
It  does  not  descend  to  the  eastern  coast 
of  Siberia  nor  Kamtschatka ;  neither  is  it 
found  in  the  islands  lying  Injtwecn  Sibe- 
ria and  America.  It  is  unlfonnly  white, 
attains  a  large  size,  is  very  powerful,  fe- 
rocious and  daring.  It  is  an  excellent 
diver  and  swimmer,  being  apparently  as 
much  at  home  in  the  ocean  as  on  land. 
An  individual  of  tliis  species  was  seen,  by 
the  late  northern  explorers,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  Melville  sound,  swimming  across, 
where  the  shores  were  at  leost  30  miles 
apart.  The  polar  bear  is  the  most  exclu- 
sively cami^'orous  of  the  genus,  tliough 
equally  cauable  of  living  on  vegetd)le 
food  with  tne  rest.  He  preys  upon  seals, 
the  cubs  of  die  whale,  morse,  &c.,  or  the 
carcasses  of  whales  left  by  whalers  after 
removing  the  blubber.  Individuals  of 
this  species  are  sometimes,  though  rarely, 
seen  m  caravans  of  wild  animals  in  the 
U.  States.  A  large  and  beautiftil  one  was 
exhibited  in  New  York,  in  the  spring  of 
1826|  and,  notwithstandmg  the  coolness 
of  the  weather,  it  appeared  to  suffer  ex- 
tremely from  heat,  as  it  bathed  itself 
frequently  in  water  provided  for  the  pur- 


pose. When  ice  was  placed  in  the  ofge, 
it  rolled  upon  it  with  great  satisfection, 
and  showed  every  sign  of  being  gratified. 
— ^The  black  bear  of  America  is  distin- 
guished by  its  color  and  a  peculiarly  eon- 
vex  facial  outline.  It  is  found  veiy  gen- 
erally in  mountainous  and  forest  lands, 
and  subsists,  in  a  great  degree,  on  berries 
and  vegetable  substances,  though  it  preys 
upon  small  animals,  and  insects,  which  it 
searches  for  industriously,  by  turning  over 
large  logs  of  decayed  timber.  It  is  rarely, 
if  ever,  known  to  attack  man,  unless  m 
self-defence.  It  is  very  fond  of  young 
com  and  honey,  which,  being  an  expert 
climber,  like  the  brown  European  bear,  it 
obtains  by  plundering  the  wild  bees. — 
The  grisly  bear  inhabits  the  country  ad- 
jacent to  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  is, 
of  all  the  race,  tlie  most  dreadful  for  size, 
strength  and  terrible  ferocity  of  nature.* 
— ^The  Malay,  Asiatic  or  long-Upped  bear, 
is  a  native  of  the  mountainous  parts  of 
India,  and  feeds  on  white  ants,  rice,  honey, 
the  fruit  of  tlie  palm,  &c.  The  spe- 
cies is  inoffensive  and  timid,  burrows  in 
the  ground,  and  lives  in  pairs,  together 
with  the  young,  which,  when  alarmed, 
seek  safety  by  mounting  on  the  backs  of 
the  parents. 

Beard  ;  the  hair  round  the  chin,  on 
the  cheeks  and  tlie  upper  lip,  w^hich  is  a 
distinction  of  the  male  sex.  It  differs 
from  the  hair  on  the  head  by  its  greater 
hai^ess  and  its  form.  The  beard  begins 
to  grow  at  the  time  of  puberty.  The 
coimexion  between  the  beard  and  puber- 
ty is  evident  from  this,  among  other  cir- 
cumstances, that  it  never  grows  in  the 
case  of  eunuchs  who  have  been  sUch 
from  childhood;  but  the  castration  of 
adults  does  not  cause  tlie  loss  of  the 
beard.  According  to  Caesar,  the  Ger- 
mans thought,  and  perhaps  justly,  the 
late  growth  of  the  bcJud  favorable  to  the 
deycTopement  of  all  the  powers.  But  there 
are  cases  in  which  tliis  circumstance  is  an 
indication  of  feebleness.  It  frequently 
takes  place  in  men  of  tender  constitution, 
whose  pale  color  indicates  Utde  power. 
The  beards  of  different  nations  aflrord  an 
interesting  study.  Some  have  hardly 
any,  others  a  ^reat  profusion.  The  latter 
generally  consider  it  as  a  great  ornament ; 
the  former  pluck  it  out ;  as,  for  instance, 
the  American  Indians.  'Die  character 
of  the  beard  differs  with  that  of  the  indi- 
vidual, and,  in  the  case  of  nations,  varies 

*  For  the  detailed  history  of  this  and  the  two 
preceding  species,  too  extensive  to  be  introduced 
into  this  work,  see  the  first  volume  of  the  Ameri- 
can  Natural  mnoryj  by  the  writer  of  this  articla. 
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with  the  climate,  food,  &c.  Thus  the 
beard  is  ^nerally  daik,  dr^,  hard  and 
thin  in  irritaUe  persons  of  full  age :  the 
same  is  ]the  ease  with  the  inhabitants  of 
hot  and  diy  countries,  as  the  Arabians, 
Ethiopians,  East  Indians,  Italiims,  Span- 
iards. But  persons  of  a  very  mild  dis- 
))osition  have  a  light-colored,  thick  and 
slightly  curling  b^Bod:  the  same  is  the 
case  with  inhabitants  of  cold  and  humid 
countries,  as  Holland,  England,  Sweden. 
The  difference  of  circumstances  causes 
all  shades  of  variety.  The  nature  of  the 
nourishment,  likewise,  causes  a  great  va- 
riety in  the  beard.  Wholesome,  nutri- 
tious and  digestible  food  m^es  the  beard 
soft ;  but  poor,  dry  and  Indigestible  fix)d 
renders  it  hard  and  bristly.  In  general, 
the  beard  has  been  considered,  witli  all 
nations,  as  an  ornament,  and  often  as  a 
mark  of  the  sage  and  the  priest  Moses 
forisade  the  Jews  to  shave  their  beards. 
With  the  ancient  Germans,  the  cutting  oft' 
another^s  beard  was  a  high  offence ;  vrith 
the  East  Indians,  it  is  iseverely  punished. 
Even  now,  the  beard  is  regarded  as  a 
marie  of  great  dignity  amons  many  na- 
tions m  the  East,  as  the  Turks.  The 
custom  of  shaving  is  said  to  have  come 
into  use  during  the  reigns  of  Louis  XIII 
and  XIV  of  France,  both. of  whom  as- 
cended the  throne  without  a  beard. 
Courtiers  and  inhabitants  of  cities  tlien 
began  to  shave,  in  order  to  look  like  the 
king,  and,  as  Frauce  soon  took  the  lead 
in  all  matters  of  fashion  on  the  continent 
of  Europe,  shaving  became;  general ;  but 
it  is  only  since  the  l)eginning  of  the  last 
centuiy,  that  shaving  off  the  whole 
beani  has  become  common.  Till  tlien, 
fashion  had  given  divers  forms  to  mus- 
taehioes  and  beards.  Much  could  be 
said,  and  has  been  sfud,  in  a  medical  point 
of  view,  on  shaving  the  beard.  Such  a 
discussion  would  lead  us,  however,  here 
too  far.  It  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  the 
mouth,  one  of  the  most  expressive  parts 
of  the  countenance,  is  shown  to  much 
better  advantage  in  consequence  of  sliav- 
ing;  but,  at  the  same  time,  old  age  ap- 
pears to  much  greater  disadvantage,  the 
heard  conceaUng  the  loss  of  the  teeth. 
Moreover,  the  eye  gains  much  in  ex- 
pression by  a  ftiU  beard.  Every  one 
knows  the  trouble  of  shaving ;  and  who 
does  not  remember  Byron^  computa- 
tion of  the  amount  of  this  trouble  in 
Don  Juan  ?  Seume,  a  German  author, 
says,  in  his  journal,  **  To-day  I  threw  my 
powder  apparatus  out  of  the  wmdow: 
when  will  come  the  blessed  day,  that  I 
■hall  send  the  shaving  apparatus  ^r  it !" 


— Shaving,  among  manj[  ancient  nation% 
was  the  m^  of  mourning;  with  others^ 
it  was  the  contrary.  Plutarch  says  that 
Alexander  introduced  shaving  among  the 
Greeks,  by  ordering  his  soldiers  to  cut 
off  theur  beards;  but  it  appears  that  this 
custom  had  prevailed  before  among  the 
Macedo;uan9.  The  Romans  began  to 
shave  about  454  A.  U.,  296  B.  C,  when 
a  certain  Tieinius  Mcenas,  a  barber  from 
Sicily,  introduced  this  &shion.  Scipio 
Africauus  was  the  first  wbo  shaved  every 
day.  The  day  that  a  young  man  fiiBt 
shaved  was  celebrated,  and  the  first  hair 
cut  off  was  sacrificed  to  a  deity.  Adrian^ 
ifi  order  to  cover  some  large  warts  on  his 
chin,  renewed  the  fiisliion  of  long  beards ; 
but  it  did  not  last  long.  In  mournings 
tlie  Romans  wore  a  long  beard  some- 
times ft)r  years.  They  used  scissors,  ra- 
zors, tweezers,  &c.,  to  remove  the  beard. 
The  pubhc  barber  shops  (tonsinrw)^  where 
the  lower  classes  went,  were  much  re- 
sorted to ;  rich  people  kept  a  shaver  (ton- 
8or)  among  their  slaves. 

Bearn  ;  before  the  revolution,  a  prov- 
ince of  France,  at  Uie  foot  of  the  Pyre- 
nees, with  the  title  of  a  principality ; 
about  42  miles  long  and  36  broad ;  bound- 
ed E.  by  Bigorre,  N.  by  Armagnac,  Tur- 
san  and  Chalosse,  W.  by  Dax,  a  part  of 
Soule,  and  the  Lower  Navarre,  and  S.  by 
the  Pyrenees.  It  belonged,  wiUi  Navarre, 
to  Henry  IV,  when  he  obtained  the 
crown.  The  plain  country  is  very  fertile, 
and  the  mountains  are  covered  with  fir- 
trees,  while  v^athin  are  mines  of  copper, 
lead  and  iron;  and  the  litde  hills  are 
planted  with  vines,  which  yield  good 
wine.  It  is  now  included  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Lower  Pyrenees.  Pau  was  the 
capital  town.    Pop.  about  220,000. 

Beatification,  in  tlie  Roman  Catholic 
church ;  an  act  bv  which  ^e  pope  declares 
a  person  beatified  or  blessed  after  his  death. 
It  is  the  fim  step  to  canonization,  L  e. 
tlic  raising  one  to  tlie  honor  and  dignity 
of  a  saint.  No  person  can  be  beatified 
*till  50  years  afler  his  or  her  death.  AH 
certificates  or  attestations  of  virtues  and 
miracles,  the  necessary  qualifications  for 
saintship,  are  examined  by  the  congrega- 
tion of  rites.  This  examination  o&n 
continues  for  several  years ;  oiler  which 
his  holiness  decrees  the  beatification. 
The  corpse  and  relics  of  the  fumre  saint 
are  fix>m  thenceforth  exposed  to  the  ven- 
eration of  all  ^ood  Christiims ;  his  image 
is  crowned  with  mye,  and  a  particular 
office  is  set  apart  for  him ;  but  his  body 
and  relics  are  not  carried  in  procession. 
Indulgences,  likewise,  and  remiasious  of 
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fiins,  aie  granted  on  the  day  of  his  beatiii- 
cadon ;  which,  though  not  so  pompous  as 
that  of  canonization,  is,  however,  veiy 
splendid.  Beatification  difTeis  finom  can- 
onization in  this,  that  the  pope  does  not 
act  as  a  judge  in  determining  the  state 
of  the  beatified,  but  only  grants  a  privi- 
lege to  certain  persons  to  honor  him  by  a 
particular  religious  worship,  without  in- 
curring the  penalty  of  superstitious  wor- 
shippers ;  but,  in  canonization,  the  pope 
speaks  as  a  judge,  and  determines,  ex  ca- 
thedra, upon  the  state  of  the  canonized. 
Beatification  was  introduced  when  it  was 
thought  proper  to  delay  the  canonization 
of  saints,  for  the  greater  assurance  of  tlie 
truth  of  the  steps  taken  in  the  procedure. 
Some  particular  orders  of  monks  have 
assumed  to  tliemselves  the  power  of  be- 
atification. Thus  Octavia  Melchiorica " 
was  beatified  by  the  Dominicans.  (See 
Canomzaiion.) 

Beaton,  David,  archbishop  of  St.  An- 
drews, and  cardinal,  was  bom  in  1494. 
Pope  Paul  III  raised  him  to  the  rank  of 
cardinal  in  December,  1538 ;  and,  being 
employed  by  James  V  in  negotiating  his 
marriage  at  the  court  of  France,  he  was 
there  consecrated  bishop  of  Mirepoix. 
Soon  after  his  instalment  as  archbishop, 
he  promoted  a  furious  persecution  of  the 
refonners  hi  Scotland;  but  tlie  king's 
death  put  a  stop,  for  a  time,  to  his  arbi- 
trary proceedings,  he  being  then  excluded 
from  afiliirs  of  government,  and  confined. 
He  i-aised,  however,  so  strong  a  party, 
that,  upon  the  coronation  of  the  young 
queen  Mary,  he  was,  admitted  into  the 
council,  made  chancellor,  and  received  a 
commission  as  legate  a  latere  fiom  Rome. 
He  now  began  to  renew  his  persecution 
of  heretics,  and,  among  the  rest,  of  the 
famous  Protestant  preacher  George  Wis- 
hait,  whose  sufferings  at  the  stake  he 
viewed  from  his  window,  witli  apparent 
exultation.  B.  was  murdered  in  his 
chamber,  May  29, 1530.  He  united  with 
great  talents  equally  great  vices,  and  left 
several  children,  the  fruit  of  open  concu- 
binage. 

Beattie,  James,  LL.  D.,  a  pleasing 
poet  and  miscellaneous  writer,  was  l)orn 
at  Lawrencekirk,  in  the  county  of  Kin- 
cardine, in  1735.  He  lost  his  fiither  when 
he  was  only  seven  years  of  age,  but  was 
placed  early  at  the  only  school  liis  birth- 
place afforded,  whence  he  was  removed 
to  Marischal  college,  Aberdeen.  He  there 
studied  Greek,  under  the  principal,  Thom- 
as Blackwell,  and  made  a  genersd  profi- 
ciency in  every  branch  of  education, 
except  mathematics.    In  1753,  he  ob- 


tained the  depee  of  A.  M.,  and  accepted 
the  ofiUce  or  school-master  and  parish- 
cleik  to  the  parish  of  Fordoun,  iooking 
forward  to  the  chnrch  of  Scotland  as  hi» 
principal  prospect,  for  which  reason  he 
still  attended,  during  winter,  the  divinity 
lecnires  at  Marischal  college.  In  June, 
1758,  these  views  were  somewhat  chang- 
ed, by  the  attainment  of  the  situation  of 
one  of  the  masters  of  the  grammar- 
school  of  Aberdeen.  In  1761,  he  pub- 
lished a  volume  of  poems,  which  were 
received  favorably,  but  which  he  subse- 

Suently  thouffht  very  Uttle  ofj  and  en- 
eavored  to  buy  up.  They  nevertheless 
procured  him  some  powerful  fi-iends, 
whose  patronage  obtained  him  the  ap- 
pohitment  of  professor  of  moral  philoso- 
])hy  and  logic  at  Marischal  college.  In 
1765,  he  published  a  poem,  the  Judg- 
ment of  Paris,  (4to.),  wluch  proved  a  fkn- 
ure,  altiiough  it  was  afterwards  added  to 
a  new  edition  of  his  poems,  in  1766.  The 
work  which  procured  him  the  greatest 
fame  was  his  Essay  on  Trutii,  which 
first  appeared  in  1770.  It  was  so  popular, 
that,  in  four  years,  five  large  editions  were 
sold;  and  it  was  translated  into  several 
foreign' languages.  Among  other  marks 
of  respect,  the  university  of  Oxford  con- 
feiTed  on  the  author  the  de^e  of  LL.  D. ; 
and  George  III  honored  him,  on  his  visit 
to  London,  with  a  private  conference  and 
a  pension.  He  was  also  solicited  to  enter 
the  church  of  England  by  flattering  pre- 
posals  fix)m  the  archbishop  of  York  and 
the  bishop  of  London ;  which  j)roposuIs 
he  declined,  lest  his  opponents  should 
attribute  the  change  to  self-interest.  The 
popularity  of  this  celebrated  essay,  which 
was  \vritten  in  opposition  to  the  prevalent 
scepticism  of  Hume  and  othei-s,  was  prin- 
cipally owing  to  its  easiness  of  stylo,  and 
to  a  mode  of  ti'eating  tlie  subject,  calcu- 
lated for  the  meridian  of'slifrht  scholar- 
ship and  medium  intellect,  'this  is  oflen 
a  great  source  of  immediate  celebritj'; 
but,  thus  produced,  it  is  usually  as  transi- 
tory as  spontaneous,  which  has  proved 
the  case  in  tiie  present  instance.  A  few 
months  after  the  appearance  of  the  Essay 
on  Truth,  B.  pubhshcd  the  first  book  of 
the  Minstrel  (4to.),  and,  in  1774,  tiie  sec- 
ond ;.  which  pleasing  poem  is,  indisputa- 
bly, the  wore  by  which  he  will  be  the 
longest  remembered.  To  a  splenditl  edi- 
tion of  his  Essay  on  Truth,  published,  by 
subscription,  in  1776,  he  {\(dded  some  mis- 
cellaneous dissertations  on  Poetry  and 
Music,  Laughter  and  Ludicrous  Compo- 
sition, &c.  In  1783,  he  published  Dis- 
sertations, Moral  and  Critical  (4to.) ;  and 
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in  1786,  appeared  his  Evidences  of  the 
Christian  Keliffion  (2  vola^  12mo.)  In 
1790,  he  published  the  first  volume  of  his 
Elements  of  Moral  Science,  the  second 
of  vehich  followed  in  1793;. and  to  the 
latter  was  appended  a  dissertation  against 
the  slave-trade.  His  last  publication  was 
an  Account  of  the  Lifb,  Character  and 
Writings  of  his  eldest  son,  James  Henry 
Beattie,  an  amiable  and  promising  young 
man,  who  died  at  the  age  of  23,  in  1790. 
This  great  affliction  was  followed,  in 
1796,  by  the  equally  premature  death  of 
his  youngest  and  only  surviving  son,  in 
his  18th  year ;  which  losses,  added  to  the 
melancholy  loss  of  reason  by  his  wife, 
wholly  subdued  his  constitution;  and, 
aficr  two  paralytic  strokes,  he  died  at 
Aberdeen,  in  August,  1803.  B.  was  a 
religious  and  an  amiable  man,  but  consti- 
tutionally more  calculated  for  a  poet  than 
a  philosopher,  and  for  a  pleader  than  a 
controversialist  He  was,  however,  a  re- 
spectable, if  not  a  strong  writer,  and 
might   have  been  thought  more  of  at 

£  resent,  had  he  been   thought  less  of 
eretofore. 

Beaucaire  ;  a  small,  well-built,  com* 
merdal  city  of  France,  with  8000  inhab- 
itants (Ion.  4°  43^  E. ;  lat.  43°  48^  N.),  in 
Lower  Languedoc,  now  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Gard,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Rhone,  opposite  Taiascon,  with  which 
it  communicates  by  a  bridge  of  boats.  It 
has  a  commodious  harbor  for  vessels 
which  ascend  the  river  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean, 7  leagues  distant,  and  is  famous 
for  its  great  foir  (founded  in  1217,  by 
Raymond  II,  count  of  Toulouse],  held 
yearly,  from  the  22d  Jul^,  during  10  days. 
In  former  times,  this  fou*  was  fm^uented 
by  merchants  and  manu&cturers  from 
most  countries  of  Europe,  the  Levant, 
and  even  from  Persia  and  Armenia,  so 
that  many  thousand  booths  were  erected 
for  foreigners  in  the  adioining  valley. 
Before  1632,  the  fiiir  of  B.  was  exempt 
from  all  taxes,  and  the  annual  sale 
.  amounted  to  several  miUion  dollars. 
Since  that  time,  B.  has  gradualljr  declined, 
and  its  trade,  the  articles  of  which  are  tlie 
productions  of  the  vicinity,  was  valued, 
m  1816,  at  23,000,000  fiancs. 

Beaufort;  a  seaport  and  post-town 
in  a  district  of  the  same  name,  in  South 
Carolina,  on  Port  Royal  island,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Coosawbatchie ;  60  miles 
N.  £.  Savannah,  72  8.  W.  Charleston : 
km.  80°  33^  W.;  laL  33P  31'  N. ;  popula- 
ikm  about  1000.  It  is  a  veiy  pleasant 
and  healthy  town,  with  tn  excellent  har- 
bor, though  but  little  commeroe.    It  con- 


tains 3  churehea  and  a  senunaiy,  which 
waa  incorporated  as  a  college,  endowed 
with  funds  amounting  to  60  or  $70,000, 
having  a  handsome  edifice,  ai^  a  library 
of  700  volmnes,  but  it  has  hitherto  aa- 
supied  only  the  form  of  an  academy. 

Beaufort,  Henry,  le^ttmate  brother 
of  Henry  IV,  king  of  England,  was  made 
bishop  of  Lincoln,  whence  he  was  trans- 
lated to  Winchester.  He  was  also  nom- 
inated chancellor  of  the  kingdom,  and 
sent  ambassador  to  France,  m  1426,  he 
received  a  cardinal's  hat,  and  was  ap- 
pointed leflate  in  Germany.  In  1431,  he 
crowned  Henry  VI  in  the  great  churdi 
of  Paris.  He  died  at  Winchester,  1447. 
He  was  a  haughty,  turbulent  prelate,  and 
Shakspeare  is  considered  as  giving  a  tnie 
portrait  of  him,  when  he  aesciK)e8  his 
fast  scene* 

Beauharnais,  Alexander,  viscounty 
bom  in  1760,  in  Martinioue ;  served  with 
distinction,  as  major,  in  the  French  forces 
under  Rochamb^u,  which  aided  the  U. 
States  in  their  revolutionary  war;  married 
Josephine  Tascher  de  la  Pagerie,  who 
was  afterwards  the  wifo  of  Napoleon. 
At  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  revo- 
lution, he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the 
national  assembly,  of  which  he  was,  for 
some  time,  president,  and  which  he  open- 
edy  ailer  the  king^  dcportorB,  mritfa  the 
following  words: — MestieurSy  U  roi  est 
parH  cette  nuU :  patsona  h  Vordre  du  jour, 
in  1792,  he  was  general  of  the  army  of 
the  Rhine,  and,  in  1793,  was  appointed 
minister  of  war.  In  consequence  of  the 
decree  removing  men  of  noble  birth  from 
the  army,  he  retired  to  his  country-seat. 
He  was  falsely  accused  of  having  pro- 
ipoted  the  surrender  of  Mentz,  and  wo» 
sentenced  to  death,  July  23,  1794,  when 
34  years  old.  (For  information  respecting 
his  son  Eugene,  viceroy  of  Itaiy,  see 
Ikigene ;  ^eqpecting  his  daughter  Hon 
tense,  see  Louu  BonaparU  ;  and  respecfe- 
in^  his  elder  brother,  Fran^^is  Beauhar- 
nais, see  the  next  wticle.) 

Beauharhais,  Frangois,  marquis  dej 
bora  at  La  Rochelle,  Aug.  12, 1756 ;  voted 
with  the  right  side  in  the  national  assem- 
blV.  He  violently  opposed  the  motion 
of  his  younger  brother,  the  viscount  Al- 
exander, to  take  from  the  king  the  chief 
command  of  the  army,  and  would  not 
listen  to  any  of  ihe  amendments  pro- 
posed, saying,  R  n'y  a  pomt  ^amendemad 
avu  PhKnmeur.  He  yna  called,  in  cqii8&- 
quence  of  this,  le  fid  BeaukarnaU  »an$ 
amendement  In  1792,  with  the  count 
d'Hervilly,  the  baron  de  'Viomenil  and 
others,  1^  formed  the  {voject  of  a  new 
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flwht  of  the  royal  fiunily ;  but  the  airest 
ofnis  corapanioD,  the  biut>n  Chambon, 
prevented  tLe  execution  of  the  plan.  He 
was  appointed  major-general  in  the  army 
of  the  prince  of  Cond^,  and  wrote,  in 
1792,  to  the  president  of  the  national 
assembly,  protesting  against  their  unlaw- 
ful treatment  of  the  king,  and  offering  to 
appear  himself  among  his  defenders. 
When  Bonaparte  became  first  consul,  the 
marquis  sent  him  a  letter,  in  which  he 
exhorted  him,  by  the  glory  which  he 
would  gain  by  such  a  course,  to  restoro 
the  sceptre  to  the  house  of  Bourbon. 
The  empress  Josephine  married  her 
niece,  the  daughter  of  the  marquis,  to 
the  emperor's  aid,  Lavalette  (q.  v.],  and 
effected  the  recall  of  the  marquis.  Ap- 
pointed senator,  and  ambassador  to  the 
court  of  Spain,  he  united,  in  1807,  with 
tlie  prince  of  the  Asturias  (now  Ferdinand 
Vn),  against  the  prince  of  peace,  and  fell 
into  disgrace  with  Napoleon,  who  ban- 
ished him.  After  the  restoration,  he  re- 
turned to  Paris,  where  he  died,  Jan.  10, 
1819. 

Beaumarchais,  Pierre  Augustin  Caron 
de ;  bom  at  Paris,  1732 ;  son  of  a  watch- 
maker, who  destined  him  for  his  trade. 
He  early  gave  striking  proofs  of  his  me- 
chanical and  also  of  nis  musical  talents. 
He  was  ufl.t;rwBrds  tbo-  toachpr  on  .the 
harp  of  the  daughters  of  Louis  XV,  and 
was  admitted  into  theur  society.  By  a 
rich  marriage,  he  laid  the  foundation  of 
bis  immense  wealth.  He  now  aspired  to 
literary  reputation.  His  Eugenie  appear- 
ed in  1767 ;  Lea  deux  Mda  in  1770.  The 
first  still  holds  its  place  on  the  stage.  He 
showed  all  his  talent  in  his  lawsuit  against 
Goesman  and  La  Blache,  when  he  wrote 
against  the  former  (who  belonged  to  the 
pcaiamtnt  Maupeou,  so  called,  which  was 
engaged  in  a  dispute  with  the  ministnr) 
his  celebrated  Memoires  (Paris,  1774), 
which  entertained  all  France.  Had  he 
remained  more  quiet,  he  probably  would 
have  gained  his  process.  The  fame  of 
his  Memoires  alarmed  even  Voltaire,  who 
was  jealous  of  every  kind  of  glory.  The 
Barber  of  Seville  and  the  Marriage  of 
Figaro  have  given  him  a  permanent  rep- 
utation. Shortly  before  the  revolution, 
he  was  involved  hi  the  process  agednst 
the  banker  Kommann.  In  1792,  he 
wrote  La  Mbrt  coupabUj  but  never  re- 
gained his  former  mme.  He  was  once 
more  in  his  true  element  in  his  memoir 
Me8  tix  ipoques.  He  relates,  in  that 
work,  the  dangers  to  which  he  was  ex- 
posed, in  a  revolution,  where  a  celebrated 
Dame,  talent  and  riches,  were  sufficient 


causes  of  proscription.  He  still  poaseaih 
ed,  at  the  age  of  more  than  sixty,!  all  the 
vigor  of  his  youtk  and  had  lost  nothing 
but  his  gayety.  Hjs  contract  to  supply 
the  U.  States  with  military  stores,  donng 
their  revolutionary  war,  had  increased  his 
fortune,  of  which  he  always  made  a  noble 
use ;  but  he  lost  about  a  million  livres  by 
his  famous  edition  of  the  works  of  Vol- 
taire, the  very  imperfect  execution  of 
which  was  not  answerable  to  the  im- 
mense cost  He  lost  still  more,  at  the  end 
of  1792,  by  his  attempt  to  provide  the 
French  army  with  60,000  muskets.  Dis- 
contented with  the  present,  despairing  of 
the  future,  wearied  with  struggling  against 
the  revolution  and  his  creditora  for  the 
ruins  of  his  wealth,  he  died,  at  the  age  of 
69  years,  without  any  particular  disease, 
in  Slay,  1799.  His  biography  appeared 
in  1802;  and,  in  1809,  an  edition  of.  his 
works,  in  7  vols. — B.  was  a  sin^Iar  in- 
stance of  versatility  of  talent,  being  at 
once  an  artist,  politician,  projector,  mer- 
chant and  dramatist  He  was  passion- 
ately attached  to  celebrity.  IDs  Marriage 
of  Figaro  excited  one  of  those  extraor- 
dinary sensations,  for  which  Paris  has 
always  been  remariiable.  The  English 
modifications  and  versions  of  this  comedy 
convey  but  a  slight  notion  of  the  mis- 
chievous subtlety  and  deep  spirit  of  in- 
trigue in  the  orieiniiJ.  B.  left  to  his  heirs 
a  claim  against  3ie  U.  States  of  a  million 
of  francs  for  supplies  furnished  during  the 
war,  which  has  been  repeatedly  presented 
to  conn-ess,  but  always  rejected  on  the 
ground  that  B.  acted  only  as  the  agent  of 
me  French  government,  from  whom  he 
received  funds  to  that  amount 

Beaumont,  Francis,  and  Fletcher, 
John ;  two  dramatic  writers.  The  former 
was  born  in  1585,  studied  at  Oxford,  and 
died  in  1616 ;  the  latter  was  bom  at  Lon- 
don in  1576,  and  died  there,  in  1625,  of 
the  plague.  Animated  by  the  same  in- 
clination, they  both  devoted  themselves 
to  poetry.  Their  plays,  about  50,  ap- 
peared under  their  joint  names  (London, 
1679,  and  lately,  1812,  in  14  vols.],  and  it 
is  impossible  now  to  determine  their  re- 
spective shares  in  these  productions. 
According  to  the  testimony  of  some  of 
their  contemporaries,  Fletcher  was  the 
inventing  genius,  while  Beaumont,  thoueh 
the  younger,  was  more  distinguished  for 
maturity  and  correctness  of  judgment 
Shakspeare  was  their  model,  and,  like 
him,  they  intermix  pathetic  and  low 
comic  scenes ;  but  their  attempts  to  sur- 
pass their  model  sometimes  lead  them 
mto  extravagances.    The  desir^  also,  of 
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plesaiDff  the  public  at  times  induces  them 
to  deviate  m>m  a  correct  standard  of 
aiste.  They  succeed  best  in  comic  scenes. 
Their  contemporaries  preferred  them 
even  to  Shakspeare,  ammiing  that  the 
English  drama  reached  its  perfection  in 
them.  Impartial  posterity  has  reversed 
this  decision,  and  adjudged  the  palm  to 
Shakspeare.  They  are  said  to  have  fire- 
quented  taverns  and  alehouses,  to  study 
the  human  character,  and  to  have  been 
arrested,  while  disputing  in  such  a  place 
respecting  the  conclusion  of  a  play.  One 
wished  to  have  the  king  in  the  piece 
assassinated,  the  other  opposed  it;  and, 
being  overheard,  they  were  apprehended 
on  suspicion  of  conspiring  the  death  of 
their  sovereign. 

Beaumont,  madame  Leprince  de ;  bom 
at  Rouen,  1711 ;  died  at  Annecy,  in  Sa- 
voy, 1780 ;  lived  partly  in  France,  partly 
in  England,  where  she  devoted  her  tal- 
ents to  the  instruction  of  youth.  A  sim- 
ple and  easy  style,  a  pleasmg  moral,  well 
chosen  historical  passages,  and  a  happy 
imagination,  render  her  writings  afireea- 
ble,  although  much  is  too  artmcial,  and 
the  theological  views  are  no  longer  of 
value.  She  has  written  a  great  many 
romances  and  works  for  children.  Her 
Magazin  des  Enfant  was  formerly  the 
manual  of  all  govemantes  and  French 
boarding-schools. 

Beauty.  (See  PkUosophy.) 
'  Beaver  (castor,  L.) ;  a  genus  of  clavic- 
ulated,  mammiferous  <]|uadrupeds,  of  the 
order  ^lires,  Lu,  rodentyXj  C,  or  gnawers. 
— ^Havmg  drawn  up,  with  great  care,  tlie 
natural  mstory  of  this  species  in  another 
work  (American  Natural  History,  vol.  ii., 
p.  21),  we  shall  avail  ourselves  of  some 
of  the  most  interesting  statements,  and 
refer  the  reader  thereto  for  more  ample 
details,  as  well  as  for  the  fabulous  history 
of  the  animal — It  is  only  in  a  state  of 
nature  that  the  beaver  displays  any  of 
those  singular  modes  of  acting,  which 
have  so  long  rendered  the  species  cele- 
brated. These  may  be  summed  up  in  a 
statement  of  the  manner  in  which  they 
secure  a  depth  of  water  that  cannot  be 
frozen  to  the  bottom,  and  their  mode  of 
constructing  the  huts  in  which  they  pass 
tlie  winter.  They  are  not  particular  as  to 
the  site  which  they  select  for  the  establish- 
ment of  then-  dwellings,  but  if  it  is  in  a 
lake  or  pond,  where  a  dam  is  not  re- 

Suired,  they  are  careful  to  build  where 
le  water  is  sufficiently  deep.  In  stand- 
ing waters,  however,  mey  have  not  the 
advantage  afforded  by  a  current  for  the 
transportation  of  their  supplies  of  wood, 


which,  when  they  build  on  a  running 
stream,  is  always  cut  higher  up  than  the 
place  of  their  residence,  and  floated  down. 
The  materials  used  for  the  construction 
of  their  dams  are  the  trunks  and  branches 
of  small  birch,  mulberry,  willow  and  pop- 
lar trees,  &c.  They  begin  to  cut  down 
their  timber  for  building  early  in  the 
summer,  but  their  edifices  are  not  com- 
menced until  about  the  middle  or  latter 
part  of  August,  and  are  not  completed 
until  the  beginning  of  the  cold  season. 
The  strength  of  2ieir  teeth,  and  their 
persevertmce  in  this  work,  may  be  fiiirly 
estimated  by  the  size  of  the  trees  they 
cut  down.  Doctor  Best  informs  us,  that 
he  has  seen  a  mulberry  tree,  eight  inches 
in  diameter,  which  had  been  gnawed 
down  by  the  beaver.  We  were  shown, 
while  on  the  banks  of  the  Little  Miami 
river,  several  stumps  of  trees,  which  had 
evidently  been  felled  by  these  animals, 
of  at  least  five  or  six  inches  in  diameter. 
The  trees  are  cut  in  such  a  vniy  as  to  fall 
into  the  water,  and  then  floated  towards 
the  site  of  the  dam  or  dwellings.  Small 
shrubs,  &C.,  cut  at  a  distance,  they  drag 
with  their  teeth  to  the  stream,  and  then 
launch  and  tow  them  to  the  place  of  de- 
posit At  a  short  distance  above  a  beaver 
dam,  the  number  of  trees  which  have 
been  cut  down  appears  truly  siurprising, 
and  the  regularity  of  the  stumps  might 
lead  persons,  unacqumnted  with  the  habits 
of  the  animal,  to  believe  that  the  clearing 
was  tlie  result  of  human  industry. — The 
figure  of  the  dam  varies  according  to  cur- 
cumstauces.  Should  the  current  oe  very 
gentle,  tlie  dam  is  carried  nearly  straight 
across ;  but  when  the  stream  is  swift,  it 
is  uniformly  made  with  a  considerable 
curve,  having  the  convex  part  opposed  to 
the  current  Along  with  the  tiiiuks  and 
branches  of  trees  3iey  mtenniiigle  mud 
and  stones,  to  give  greater  security ;  and, 
when  dams  have  been  long  undisturbed 
and  frequently  repaired,  they  acquue 
great  solidity,  and  their  power  of  resist- 
ing the  pressure  of  water,  ice,  &c.,  is 
greatly  increased  by  the  willow  and  birch 
occasionally  taking  root,  and  eventually 
growing  up  into  somediing  like  a  regular 
hedge.  The  materials  used  in  consmict- 
ing  the  dams  are  secured  solely  by  the 
resting  of  the  branches,  &c.  against  the 
bottom,  and  the  subsequent  accumulation 
of  mud  and  stones  by  the  force  of  the 
stream,  or  by  the  industry  of  the  beavers. 
— ^The  dwellings  of  the  beavers  are  fonn- 
ed  of  tlie  same  materials  as  their  dams, 
are  very  rude,  and  adapted  in  size  to  the 
number  of  theur  inhabitants :  seldom  more 
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dnn  four  old,  or  six  or  ^ht  youn^ones, 
are  fi>and  in  one  of  the  knlges,  Siough 
double  that  number  have  been  eometimea 
seen.  In  building  their  houses,  they  place 
most  of  the  wocnd  crosswise,  and  nearly 
horizontally,  observing  no  other  order  than 
that  of  leaving  a  cavity  in  the  middle. 
Branches  projecting  inWards  are  cut  off 
with  their  teeth,  and  thrown  among  the 
rest  The  houses  are  not  of  sticks,  and 
then  plastered,  but  of  all  the  materials 
used  in  the  dams — sticks,  mud  and  stones, 
if  the  latter  can  be  procured.  This  com- 
position is  employed  from  the  foundation 
to  the  summit  The  mud  is  obtained 
fiom  the  adjacent  banks  or  bottom  of  the 
stream  or  pond  near  the  door  of  the  hut 
The  beaver  always  carries  mud  or  stones 
by  holding  them  between  his  fore  paws 
and  throat.  Their  woric  is  all  pertorm- 
ed  at  night,  and  with  much  expedition. 
When  straw  or  grass  is  mingled  with  the 
mud  used  in  building,  it  is  an  accident 
owing  to  the  nature  of  the  spot  whence 
the  mud  is  obtained.  As  soon  as  any 
portion  of  the  materials  is  placed,  they 
turn  round,  and  give  it  a  smart  blow  with 
ihe  tail  '  The  same  sort  of  blow  is  struck 
by  them  on  the  surface  of  the  water 
whenthey  are  in  the  act  of  divinff.  The 
outside  of  the  hut  is  covered  or  plastered 
with  mud,  late  in  the  autumn,  and  after 
frost  has  begun  to  appear.  By  freezing, 
it  soon  becomes  almost  as  haid  as  stone, 
efiectually  excluding  their  peat  enemy, 
the  wolverene,  during  the  wmter.  Their 
habit  of  walking  over  the  work  frequent- 
ly, has  led  to  the  absurd  idea  of  their 
using  the  tail  as  a  trowel.  Tlic  houses 
are  generally  from  four  to  six  feet  thick 
at  the  apex  of  the  cone :  some  have  been 
found  as  much  as  eight  feet  thick  at  top. 
The  door  or  entrance  is  always  on  tlie 
side  farthest  from  land,  and  is  near  the 
fbundation,  or  a  considerable  depth  under 
water :  this  is  the  only  opening  into  the 
hut  The  large  houses  are  sometimes 
found  to  have  projections  of  the  main 
building  thrown  out,  for  the  better  sup- 
port of  the  roo^  and  this  circumstance 
has  led  to  all  the  stories  of  the  different 
apartments  in  beaver  huts.  These  larger 
edifices,  so  far  from  having  several  apart- 
ments, are  double  or  treble  houses,  the 
parts  having  no  communication  except  by 
water.  It  is  a  fact,  that  the  muskrat  is 
sometimes  found  to  have  taken  lodgings 
in  the  huts  of  the  beaver.  The  otter, 
also,  occasionally  intrudes :  he,  however, 
is  a  dangerous  guest,  for,  should  provis- 
ions grow  scarce,  it  is  not  uncommon  for 
him  to  devour  his  host    All  the  beavers 


of  a  community  do  not  ctMfpento  m  fiib- 
ricatinff  houses  for  the  common  use  of 
the  whole.  The  oofy  afiair  in  which 
they  have  «  joint  interest,  and  upon  which 
they  labor  in  concert,  is  the  dam.  Bea- 
vera  also  make  excavations  in  the  adjacent 
banks,  at  regular  distances  from  each 
other,  which  have  been'  called  washts. 
These  are  so  enlaraed  within,  that  die 
beaver  can  raise  his  bead  above  water  to 
breathe  without  being  seen,  and,  when 
disturbed  at  their  huts,  they  immediately 
swim  under  water  to  these  washes  for 
greater  security,  where  they  are  easily 
taken  by  the  hunters. — ^The  food  of  the 
beaver  consists  chiefly  of  the  bark  of  the 
aspen,  willow,  birch,  poplar,  and,  occa- 
sionally, alder  I  to  the  pme  it  rarely  re- 
sorts, unless  from  severe  necessity.  They 
provide  a  stock  of  wood  from  the  trees 
firat  mentioned,  during  summer,  and 
place  it  in  the  water,  opposite  the  en- 
trance into  their  houses. — ^The  beaver 
produces  from  two  to  five  at  a  litter.  It 
IS  a  cleanly  animal,  and  always  performs 
its  evacuations  in  the  water,  at  a  distance 
from  the  hut:  hence  no  accumulation  of 
filth  is  found  near  their  dwellings. — The 
beaver  is  about  two  feet  in  length;  its 
body  thick  and  heavy;  the  hee^  com- 
pressed, and  somewhat  arched  at  the 
ttonti  the  upper  part  rather  narrow ;  the 
snout  much  so.  The  eyes  are  placed 
rather  high  on  the  head,  and  the  pupils 
are  rounded ;  the  eara  are  short,  elliptical, 
and  almost  concealed  by  the  fur.  The 
skin  is  covered  by  two  sorts  of  hair,  of 
which  one  is  long,  rather  stiff,  elastic,  ahd 
ofa  gray  color  for  two  thirds  of  its  length 
next  the  base,  and  terminated  by  shining, 
reddish-brown  points ;  the  other  is  short, 
thick,  tnfled  and  soft,  being  of  different 
shades  of  silver-gray  or  light  lead  color. 
The  hair  is  shortest  on  the  head  and  feet 
The  hind  legs  are  longer  than  the  fore, 
and  are  completely  webbed.  The  tail  is 
10  or  11  inches  long,  and,  except  the 
tWrd  nearest  the  body,  is  covered  with 
hexagonal  scales.  The  Uiird  next  the 
body  is  covered  with  hair  like  that  on  the 
back.  {See  Godman's  Am.  JVcrf.  /&/., 
vol.  ii,  p.  19,  et  seq.) 

Beccaria,  Cesare  Bonesan'a,  marchese 
di,  bom  at  Milan,  1735,  was  early  excited, 
by  Montesquieu's  LeUres  Persants,  to  the 
cultivation  of  his  philosophical  talents, 
and  afterwards  favorably  known  as  a  phi- 
losophical writer  by  his  memorable  worft, 
full  of  a  noble  phiknthropy,  Dei  Delitti  c 
deUe  Pent  (On  Crimes  ana  Punishments^ 
Naples,  17d4,  and  several  others.  Witt 
the  eloquence  of  true  feeling,  and  a  livdy 
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iimgimticai,  he  ojypoaea  capita}  punish* 
ments  and  the  tortUre.  This  -work  led  to 
the  estabiishment  of  more  settled  and 
more  eotrect  principles  of  penal  law,  and 
contributed  to  excite  a  general  horror 
against  inhiunan  punishments.  B»  was  a 
true  friend,  a  gpoa  aon,  a  tender  husband 
and  a  real  philanthropist  He  is  also 
known,  in  ItaJy,  as  the  author  of  a  philo- 
sophioal  ^ramoMur  and  theory  of  style, 
Rieerche  vntomo  aUa  JSTatura  dtUo  StUo 
(Milan,  1770),  and  of  several  good  trea- 
tises on  stylc^  on  rhetorical  ornament,  &c., 
contained  in  the  journal  II  Caffe^  edited 
by  him,  in  copjunotion  with  his  friends 
Visconti,  Veni  and  others.  A  fit  of  apo- 
plexy put  an  end  to  his  useful  life  in  No- 
vember, 1793. 

Beccaria,  Giovanni  Battista;  bom, 
1716,  at  Mondovi ;  went  to  Rome  iu  1732, 
where  he  studied,  and  afterwards  taught 
grammar  and  rhetoric^  at  the  same  time, 
he  a{)pUed  himself  with  success  to  math- 
ematics. He  was  appomted  professor  of 
philosopliy  at  Palermo,  and  aner\vards  at 
Rome.  Charles  Emanuel,  king  of  Sar- 
dinia, invited  him  to  Turin,  in  1748,  to  jfiU 
tlie  professorabip  of  natural  philosophy  at 
the  university  there.  Electricity  had,  at 
that  time,  tnrough  the  experiments  of 
Franklin  and  others,  become  an  object  of 
universal  jnterest  He  therefore  published 
his  IMT  Elettrxcigmo  naturcde  ed  artifiziale 
(Turin,  4to).  The  experiments  which 
this  work  conuuns  on  atmospherical  elec- 
tricity are  so  numerous  and  various,  tliat 
Priestley  affirmed,  in  his  History  of  Elec- 
tricity, that  Beccaria's  labors  tiu*  surpass 
all  that  had  been  done,  before  and  ailer 
•liim,  on  this  subject  The  academies  in 
London  and  Bologna  elected  him  a  mem- 
ber. He  wrote  many  other  valuable 
works  on  this  subject  The  most  impor- 
tant, DeW  EleUncismo  eaiifixiele  (1772), 
contains  all  that  was  then  known  of  elec- 
tricity. Franklin,  who  esteemed  the 
works  of  B.,  had  them  translated  into 
English.  In  1759,  the  kmg  employed 
him  to  measure  a  degree  of  die  meridian 
in  Piedmont  He  begax^  the  measure- 
ment in  1760,  together  with,  the  abbot 
Canonica,  and  published  the  resuk  in 
.  1774.  The  doubts  expressed  by  Cassbii 
of  the  exactness  of  this  measurement, 
drew  from  him  his  LeUert  d'un  BaHiam  ad 
vat  Parigino^  in  which  he  showed  the  in- 
fluence of  tlie  proximity  of  the  Alps  on 
the  deviation  of  the  pendulum.  As  his 
thoughts  were  entirely  absorbed  by  his 
studies,  he  often  neglected  the  nicer  rules 
of  good-breeding,  without  losing,  however, 
the  general  esteem.  He  died  April  27, 1781. 
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Becher,  John  Joachim ;  author  of  the 
first  theory  4>f  chemistry ;  bom  at  Spire,  in 
1635.  He  finished  his  restless  life  at  Lon- 
don, in  1685,  after  having  resided  in  many 
parts  of  Germany;  He  had  many  ene- 
mies, and  has  been  accused,  not  entirely 
vnthout  justice,  of  charlataniy ;  yet  his  in- 
fluence' on  the  science  of  chemistry  gives 
him  still  a  claim  to  remembrance.  He 
brought  it  into  a  nearer  connexion  vriih 
physics,  and  sought  for  the  causes  of  all 
the  phenomena  of  the  inorganic  universe 
in  these  two  departments  of  science. 
This  is  the  object  of  his  principal  work, 
Physka  aubttrranea.  At  the  same  time, 
he  began  to  form  a  theory  of  chemistry ; 
and  conceived  the  idea  of  a  primitive  acid, 
of  which  all  the  others  Were  only  modifi- 
cations. He  also  made  researches  into 
the  process  of  combustion.  He  mam- 
tained  tliat  every  metal  consists  of  a  com- 
mon earthy  matter,  of  a  common  com- 
bustible principle,  and  of"  a  peculiar  mer- 
curial substance.  If  we  heat  a  metal  so 
tliat  it  citanges  its  fonn,  we  disengage  the 
mercurial  s\ibstance,  and  nothing  remains 
but  tlie  metallic  calx.  This  was  the  first 
genn  of  the  yili logistic  theory,  wliich  was 
further  developed  by  Stahl,  and  prevaile<l 
until  the  time  of  Lavoisier.  The  numer- 
ous works  of  B.  are,  even  now,  riot  >vith- 
out  interest. 

Beck,  Christian  Daniel;  one  of  the 
most  active  living  philologists  and  histori- 
ans, bom  in  Leipsic,  Jan.  22, 1757.  He 
is  professor  at  the  university'  in  that  city, 
and  has  rendered  himself  famous  by  a 
great  number  of  excellent  works.  His 
editions  of  the  classics  are  in  high  esteem. 
Between  1787  and  1806  appeared  the  4 
volumes  of  his  work.  Introduction  to  a 
Knowledge  of  the  General  History  of  the 
World  and  of  Nations,  until  the  Discov- 
eiy  of  America.  He  also  translated  Gold- 
smith's History  of  Greece,  and  Ferguson's 
History  of  the  Roman  Republic.  Of  his 
theological  works,  we  may  mention  his 
C6mmenlarii  hxstond  Deerdorum  Rdigio- 
nx8  Chriatuaue^  et  Fhrmula  Luther  (Leipsic, 
1800).  He  has  also  edited  a  learned  pe- 
riodical work* 

Becket,  Thomas,  the  most  celebrated 
Roman  CathoUc  prelate  in  the  English  an- 
nals, was  bom  in  London,  1119.  He  was 
the  son  of  Gilbert,  a  London  merchant. 
His  mother  is  said  to  have  been  a  Saracen 
lady,  to  whose  father  Gilbert  was  prisoner, 
in  Jerusalem,  being  taken  captive  in  one 
of  the  cmsades.  The  lady  is  said  to  have 
fidlen  in  love  with  the  prisoner,  and  to 
have  followed  him  to  London,  where  he 
married  her.    After  studying  at  Oxford 
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and  Pazifl,  B.  was  sent,  by  the  fiivor  of 
Theobald,  archbishop  of  Canterbuiy,  to 
study  civil  law  at  Bononia,  in  Italy,  and, 
on  his  return,  was  made  archdeacon  of 
Canterbury  and  provost  of  Beverley.  His 
claim  to  the  good  opinion  of  Theofalald  was 
founded  on  nia  skill  in  negotiation  shown 
in  a  matter  of  the  highest  importance  to 
Enffland— the  soliciting  &om  the  pope  the 
prohibitoiy  letters  against  the  crownmg  of 
Eustace,  the  son  of  Stephen,  by  which 
that  design  was  defeated.  This  service 
not  only  raised  Becket  in  tlie  esteem  of 
the  archbishop,  but  in  that  of  king  Heniy 
II,  and  was  the  foundation  of  his  high 
fortune.  In  1158,  he  was  appointed  high 
chancellor  and  preceptor  to  prince  Henry, 
and  at  this  time  was  a  complete  courtier, 
conforming,  in  everv  respect,  to  the  hu- 
mor of  the  king,  fie  was,  in  fiict,  his 
prime  companion,  had  the  some  hours 
of  eating  and  goinff  to  bed,  held  splendid 
levees,  and  courted  popular  applause.  In 
1159,  he  made  a  campaigii  with  tlie  king 
in  Toulouse,  having  ui  his  own  pay  700 
knifhts  and  1200  horsemen;  and  it  is 
said  he  advised  Heiuy  to  seize  tlie  person 
of  Louis,  king  of  France,  sliut  up  in 
Toulouse  witliout  an  army.  This  coun- 
sel, however,  so  indicative  of  the  future 
martyr,  being  too  bold  for  the  lay  coun- 
sellors of  one  of  the  boldest  monarchs  of 
the  age,  was  decluied.  In  the  next  year, 
he  visited  Paris,  to  treat  of  an  alliance  be- 
tween the  eldest  daughter  of  the  kuig  of 
France  and  prince  Henry,  and  returned 
with  the  young  princess  to  England.  He 
had  not  enjoy^  the  chancellorship  more 
than  four  years,  when  his  patron  Theo- 
bald died,  and  king  Henry  was  so  &r  mis- 
taken as  to  raise  his  favorite  to  die  pri- 
macy, on  the  presumption  that  he  would 
md  him  in  those  poUtical  views,  in  respect 
to  church  power,  which  all  the  sovereigns 
of  the  Norman  line  embraced,  and  which, 
in  fact,  caused  a  continual  struggle,  until 
its  teiiuination  by  Henrv  VIIL  It  has 
been  asserted,  that  B.  told  the  king  what 
he  was  to  expect  from  liim ;  but,  inde- 
pendent of  the  appointment  itself,  there 
IS  evidence  to  prove  his  eagerness  to  ob- 
tain tlie  dignity,  and  the  disgust  entertain- 
ed by  Henry  at  the  first  symptoms  of  tlie 
real  temper  of  the  man  whom  he  had  been 
so  anxious  to  promote.  B.  was  consecra- 
ted archbiflhop  in  11G2,  and  immediately 
affected  an  austerity  of  character  which 
formed  a  very  natural  prelude  to  the  part 
which  he  meant  to  play.  Pope  Alexan- 
der III  held  a  general  council  at  Tours, 
in  1163,  at  which  B.  attended,  and  made 
a  formal  complamt  of  the  infringements 


by  the  laity  on  die  ri^ifats  and  inmumitiefl 
of  the  church.  On  his  return  to  En^and, 
he  be^  to  act  in  the  spirit  of  this  repre- 
sentation, and  to  prosecute  several  of^the 
nobihty  and  others,  holding  church  pos- 
sessions, whom  he  also  proceeded  to  ex- 
communicato Henry,  an  able  and  polidc 
monarch,  was  anxious  to  recall  certain 
privileges  of  the  clergy,  which  withdrew 
diem  mm  the  jurisdiction  of  the  civil 
courts ;  and  it  was  not  without  a  violent 
strug^e,  and  the  mediation  of  the  pope, 
that  B.  finally  acquiesced.  The  kmg 
soon  afler  summoned  a  convocation  or 
parliament  at  Clarendon,  to  the  celebrated 
constitution  of  which,  although  the  arch- 
bishop swore  that  he  would  never  assent, 
he  at  lengtii  subscribed  it,  and,  alleging 
something  like  force  for  his  excuse,  by 
way  of  penance,  suspended  himself  from 
his   arcniepiscopal   functions   until   the 

Eope's  absolution  could  arrive.  Finding 
imself  the  object  of  the  king's  displeas- 
ure, he  soon  after  attempted  to  escqie  to 
France ;  but,  being  intercepted,  Henry,  in  a 
parliament  at  Northampton,  charged  him 
with  a  violation  of  his  allegiance,  and  all 
his  goods  were  confiscated.  A  suit  was  al- 
so coimnenced  against  him  for  money  lent 
him  diuring  his  chancellorship,  and  for  the 

Eroceeds  of  the  benefices  which  he  had 
eld  vacant  while  in  that  capacity.  In 
this  desperate  situation,  he,  vvith  great 
difiBculty  and  danger,  made  his  escape  to 
Flanders,  and,  proceeding  to  the  pope  at 
Sens,  humbly  resigned  his  archbishopric, 
which  was,  however,  restored.  He  then 
took  up  his  abode  at  the  abbey  of  Pon- 
tigny,  in  Normandy,  whence  he  issued  ex- 
postulatory  letters  to  the  king  and  bishops 
of  England,  in  which  he  excommunicated 
all  violators  of  the  prerogatives  of  the 
church,  and  included  in  the  censure  the 
principal  officers  of  the  crown.  Henir 
was  so  exasperated,  that  he  banished  all 
his  relations,  and  obliged  the  Cistercians 
to  send  him  avva^  from  the  abbey  of  Pon- 
tigny;  from  which  he  removed,  oh  the 
recommendation  of  the  king  of  France, 
to  the  abbey  of  Columbe,  and  spent  four 
yean  there  in  exile.  After  much  nego- 
tiation, &sort  of  reconciliation  took  place 
in  1170,  on  the  whole  to  the  advantage  of 
Becket,  who,  being  restored  to  his  see, 
with  all  its  fonner  privileges,  behaved,  on 
the  occasion,  with  excessive  haughtinessL 
Afler  a  triumphant  entry  into  Canterbury, 
the  younff  king  Henry,  crowned  duiinc 
the  life-time  of  his  fitther,  transmitted 
lihn  an  order  to  restore  the  suspended  and 
excommunicated  prelates,  which  he  re* 
fused  to  do,  on  the  pretence  that  the  pope 
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plone  could  miit  the  &var,  althou^  the 
kOer  had  lodged  the  instniiiMiiti  of  oen- 
flure  in  hk  handiB.  The  prelttteB  immedi- 
ately appealed  to  Heniy  in  Normandy, 
iiiio,  in  a  state  of  extreme  exasperation, 
exclaimed,  <*  What  an  unhappy  prince  am 
I,  who  have  not  about  me  one  man  of 
spirit  enou^  to  rid  me  of  a  single  inso- 
lent prelate,  the  perpetual  trouble  of  my 
hfer  These  mAk  and  too  significant 
words  induced  four  attendant  barons, 
Reginald  Fitz-Urae,  William  de  Tracy, 
Hugh  de  Morville  and  Richard  Breto,  to 
resolve  to  wipe  out  the  king's  reproach. 
Having  laid  their  plans,  they  forthwith 
proceeded  to  Canterbury,  and,  having 
ibrmaliy  required  the  archbishop  to  re- 
store the  suspended  prelates,  thev  return- 
ed in  the  evening  of  the  same  day  (Dec. 
29,  1170),  and,  placin|^  soldiers  in  the 
court-yard,  ru^ed,  with  their  swords 
drawn,  into  the  cathedral,  where  the 
archbishop  was  at  vespers,  and,  advan- 
cing towards  him,  threatened  lum  with 
death  if  he  still  disobeyed  the  orders  of 
Heniy.  B.,  without  the  least  token  of 
fear,  replied,  that  he  was  readv  to  die  for 
the  rights  of  the  church ;  and  magnani- 
mously added,  ^  1  charge  you,  in  the  name 
of  the  Almij^ty,  not  to  hurt  any  other 
person  here,  for  none  of  them  have  been 
concetned  in  die  late  transactions."  The 
confederates  then  8tit>ve  to  drag  him  out 
of  die  church ;  but,  not  beine  able  to  do 
so,  on  account  of  his  resolute  deportment, 
they  killed  him  On  the  spot  with  repeated 
wounds,  all  which  he  endured  witnout  a 
groan. — ^The  conduct  of  Heniy,  and  the 
consequences  of  this  assassination,  form  b 
part  of  Endish  history  wherein  the  dis- 
cerning student  will  perceive  the  subtle 
policy  of  the  court  of  Rome,  which  eager- 
ly availed  itself  of  this  opportunity  to  ad- 
vance its  general  object,  with  a  due 
regard  to  the  power  of  Henry  and  his 
strength  of  character.  The  perpetrators 
of  the  deedf  on  taking  a  voyaie  to  Rome, 
were  admitted  to  penance,  and  allowed  to 
expiate  their  enormity  m  the  Holy  Land — 
Thus  perished  Thomas  BeckeC,  in  his 
59d  year,  a  martyr  to  the  cause  which  he 
espoused,  and  a  man  of  unquestionable 
vigor  of  intellect.  He  was  canonized 
two  years  after  his  death,  and  miracles 
^abounded  at  his  tomb.  In  the  reign  of 
Henry  HI,  his  bodv  was  taken  up,  and 
placed  in  a  magniaeent  shrine,  erected 
%y  archbiBhop  Stephen  Langton ;  and  of 
fb»  popularity  of  the  fnlgriniaces  to  his 
tomb,  the  Caoterbuiy  Tales  of  Chaucer 
will  prove  an  enduring  testimony. 
BBcxMAinr,  John,  tor  almost  45  yean 


professor  of  philoBophy,  econoniy,  policy, 
finance  and  commerce  in  G6ttingen,  was 
bQmatHoyauil799.  In  1763,  he  was  ap- 
pointed, on  Bto^hing's  recommendation, 
professor  of  the  Lutheran  gymnasium  in 
Sl  Petersburg.  In  1766,  he  became  pro- 
fessor in  G^ttingen,  where  he  lectured 
with  great  success.  B.  died  in  1811,  be- 
ing a  member  of  most  of  the  learned  so- 
cieties of  the  north  of  Emrope.  There 
are  a  number  of  text-books,  in  the  differ- 
ent sciences  above-mentioned,  by  him. 
Amon^  his  other  works  is  a  Historv  of 
Inventions,  Leipeic,  1780—1805, 5  vols. 

Bed,  in  fuimery;  the  fiame  of  tim- 
ber or  planks  in  which  cannon,  mortars, 
&c  are  placed,  to  give  them  a  steady  and 
even  position,  neoessaiy  for  aiming. 
Bin  OP  JusTiCB.  (See  LU  de  JiisUct.) 
Beoe,  or  Beda,  an  eminent  ecclesiastic 
of  the  eighdi  century,  usuallv  called  the 
ventrahU  Bede^  was  liom  in  the  year  672 
or  673,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Wear- 
mouth,  in  the  bishopric  of  Durham. 
From  the  a^  of  7  to  that  of  19,  he  pursued 
his  studies  m  the  monastery  of  St  Peter, 
at  Wearmouth.  Being  then  ordainea 
deacon,  he  was  employed  in  the  task  of 
educating  the  youth  who  resorted  to  the 
monastery  fer  instruction,  and  pursued 
his  own  studies  With  unremitting  ardor. 
In  his  thirtieth  year,  he  was  ordained 
finest ;  and,  his  fame  for  zeal  and  erudi- 
tion reaching  the  eara  of  pope  Sergius,  he 
was  invited  to  Rome,  bu^  in  consequence 
of  the  death  of  that  pontiff^  never  went 
there.  It  is  not  even  certain  that  he  ever 
lefl  Northumberiand,  which,  of  course, 
reduces  the  incidents  of  his  life  to  his  lit- 
erary pnreuits  and  domestic  occupations, 
as  he  accepted  no  benefice,  and  never 
seems  to  have  interfered  in  civil  transac- 
tions. His  church  history  was  published 
in  731.  His  last  literary  labor  was  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Gospel  of  St  John  into  Sax- 
on, which  he  completed,  with  difiicultv, 
on  the  very  day  and  hour  of  his  death. 
The  writings  of  Bede  were  numerous 
and  important,  considering  the  time  in 
which  the^  were  written,  and  the  sub- 
jects of  which  they  treat,  which  extended 
to  ecclesiastical  afrairs,  religion  and  edu- 
cation only.  His  English  Ecclesiastical 
History  is  the  greatest  and  most  popular 
of  his  works,  and  has  acquired  additional 
celebrity  by  the  translation  of  king  Alfred, 
The  collections  which  he  made  for  it 
were  the  hdbor  of  many  years.  Besides 
his  own  personal  investigations,  he  kept 
up  a  correqiondence  witii  the  monaste* 
ries  throughout  the  Heptarchy,  to  obtain 
archives  uid  records  fer  his  puqiose ;  and 
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thus  nearly  all  the  knowledge  possessed 
of  the  early  state  of  Christianity  in  bis 
country  is  due  to  B..  There  have  been 
several  editions  of  the  oridnail  Latin, 
which  is  easy,  although  not  elegant.  The 
latest  and  best  is  that  of  Dr.  Smith,  Cam- 
bridge, 1722.  There  is  a  translation  into 
English  by  Thomas  Stapylton,  D.  D.,  Ant- 
werp, 1505,  l)esides  the  Saxon  version  of 
Alfred.  B.  ^vas  also  the  author  of  many 
other  works,  a  catalogue  of  which  he  sub- 
joined to  his  history.  Several  of  these 
were  jirinted  early ;  but  the  first  general 
collection  of  his  works  was  that  of  Paris, 
1554,  3  vols.  fol.  Some  of  his  treatises 
have  been  i)ublished  by  Mr.  Wharton, 
fi*oni  MSS.  in  the  library  at  Lambeth  pal- 
ace, London,  4to,  1693.  Wlule  the  num- 
ber and  variety  of  the  writings  of  B.  show 
the  extent  of  his  erudition,  his  probity, 
moderation  and  modesty  insured  him 
general  respect ;  and  his  disinterestedness 
is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  he  was  never 
any  thing  but  an  unbeneficed  priest  A 
letter  of  advice,  which  he  wrote,  late  in 
life,  to  Egbert,  archbishop  of  York,  proves, 
at  once,  the  purity  of  his  morals,  tnc  lib- 
erality of  his  sentiments,  and  the  excel- 
lence of  his  discernment ;  his  wish  being 
to  curtail  the  number  of  monasteries,'  and 
to  increase  the  efficacy  and  .respectability 
of  the  secular  clergy.  Notwithstanding 
the  veneration  with  which  he  was  regard- 
ed, not  a  single  niii^ocle  is  recorded  of 
him ;  and,  as  monks  were  tlie  great  mira- 
cle mongers,  and  his  views  of  monastic 
reform  such  as  we  have  mentioned,  this 
is  not  surprising.  The  manner  -of  the 
death  of  this  virtuous  ecclesiastic  was 
striking  and  characteristic.  He  was  dic- 
tating a  translation  of  tlie  gospel  of  St 
John  to  an  amanuensis.  The  young  man 
who  wrote  for  him  said,  "  There  is  now, 
master,  but  one  sentence  wanting ;"  upon 
which  he  bade  him  write  quickly ;  and, 
when  the  scribe  said,  **  h  is  now  done," 
the  dying  sage  ejaculated,  '*It  is  now 
done,"  and  a  few  minutes  afterwards  ex- 
pired, in  tlie  act  of  prayer,  on  the  floor  of 
his  cell,  in  the  63d  year  of  bis  age,  in  the 
month  of  May,  A.  D.  735. 

Beddoes,  Thomas;  a  physician  and 
author ;  born,  1760,  at  Shinhal  in  Shrop- 
sliire ;  died  1808.  He  was  educated  by 
his  grandfather.  He  made  ereat  progress 
at  school,  in  classical  studies,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  at  Oxfbid  by  his 
knowledge  of  ancient  and  modem  lan- 
guages and  literature.  The  great  discov- 
eries in  physics,  chemistry  and  physiology, 
irresistibly  attracted  him.  He  contuiued 
his  studies  with  success  in  London  and 


Edinbui^h.  In'  his  26tb  year,  he  took 
his  doctor's  degree,  afterwards  visited 
Paris,  and  formed  an  acquaintance  with 
Lavoiaer.  On  his  return,  he  was  appoint- 
ed professor  of  chemistry  at  Oxford. 
There  he  pubtished  some  excellent  chem- 
ical treatises,  and  Observations  on  the 
Calculus,  Sea-Scurvy,  Consumption,  Ca- 
tarrh and  Fever.  But,  dazzled  by  the 
splehdid  promises  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion, he  offended  sonde  of  his  former  ad- 
mirers, and  excited  such  a  clamor  against 
him  by  the  pubhcation  of  his  political 
opuiions,  that  he  determined  to  resign  his. 
professorship,  and  retired  to  the  house  of 
his  friend  Mr.  Reynolds^  in  Shropshire. 
There  he  composed  his  observations  on 
the  nature  of  demonstrative  evidence,  in 
which  he  endeavors  to  prove,  that  mathe- 
matical reasoning  proceeds  on  the  evi- 
dence of  the  senses,  and  that  geometry  is 
founded  on  experiment.  He  also  pub- 
Ushed  the  History  of  Isaac  Jenkins,  wnich 
was  intended  to  impress  useful  moral 
lessons  on  the  labormg  classes  in  an  at- 
tractive manner.  Above  40,000  copies  of 
this  popular  work  were  sold  in  a  short 
time.  After  he'  had  married,  in  1794,  he 
formed  the  plan  of  a  pneumatic  institu- 
tion, for  Cluing  diseases,  particularly  con- 
sumption, by  means  of  factitious  airs  or 
gases.  He  succeeded,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  celebrated  Wedgewood,  in  opening 
this  institution,  in  17S6.  He  engaged,  as 
superintendent  of  the  whole,  a  young  man, 
Humphrey  Davy,  tlie  foundation  of  whose 
fiiture  fkme  was  laid  here.  The  chief 
purpose  of  the  institution,  however,  was 
never  realized,  and  B.'s  zeal  gradually  re- 
laxed, e(o  that  hp  relinquished  it  one  year 
before  his  death,  after  having  published  a 
number  of  valuable  works  upon  the  ap- 
pUcation  of  factitious  airs.  In  the  last 
yeai's  of  his  hfe,  he  acquired  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  best  medical  writer  in  Great 
Britain,  particularly  bv  his  Hvgew,  in  3 
vols.,  a  popular  work,  which  contains 
passages  of  extraordinary  eloquence. 
His  political  pamphlets,  mm  1795—87, 
are  forgotten. 

Bedford,  John,  duke  of;  one  of  the 
younger  sons  of  Henry  IV,  king  of  Eng- 
land ;  famous  as  a  statesman  and  a  war- 
rior. Shakspeare,  who  calls  him  jnrmce 
John  qf  Lancaster,  introduces  him,  m  his 
plays  of  Henry  IV,  as  distingiiishing  him- 
self by  his  youthfbl  courage  in  the  battle 
of  Shrevesburv,  in  1403,  and  fonmng  a 
kind  of  moral  contrast  to  his  more  dissi- 
peted  brother,  the  prince  of  Wales.  Du- 
ring the  reign  of  Henry  V,  he  participated 
in  me  fiune  acquired  by  the  conquest  of 
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France ;  but  his  talents  were  fully  dis- 
played when,  after  the  death  of  that  king, 
he  became  regent  of  France,  having  been 
appointed  to  this  ])ost  by  Hernr,  in  his 
will.  At  Vemeuil,  in  lixi,  he  cUsplayed 
h^  military  talents ;  and  the  difSiculties, 
^^ich,  £rom  various  causes,  he  experi- 
enced in  endeavoring  to  maintun  pos- 
sesraon  of  the  conquered  provinces  in 
France,  afforded  frequent  occasion  for 
the  manifestation  of  his  ability.  The 
greatest  blemish  in  his  character  is  his 
cruel  execution  of  the  nuud  of  Orleans, 
in  1431.  He  survived  this  event  about 
ibur  years,  and  dying,  in  1435,  at  Rouen, 
was  buried  in  the  cathedral  of  that  city. 
The  duke  deserves  notice  also  for  his 
patronase  of  the  arts.  A  curious  monu- 
ment of^his  taste  still  exists— the  Bedford 
Missal.  Mr.  Dibdin,  in  his  BibKomamcif 
p.  253,  gives  an  account  of  it.  It  was 
made  for  the  duke  and  duchess,  and  con* 
tains  59  large,  and  more  than  lOOO  smedl 
miniature  pdntings.  In  1786.  it  was 
purchased,  by  Mr.  Edwards,  for  215  guin- 
eas, from  the  collection  of  the  duchess 
of  Portland ;  and,  a  few  yean  after,  500 
guineas  were  offered  for  it  In  a  histOTi- 
cal  point  of  view,  it  is  interestuig  on  ac- 
count of  several  portraits  of  eminent  per- 
sons ;  some  of  which  have  been  engraved 
by  Vertue,  for  his  portraits  to  illustrate 
the  history  of  {England.  For  the  anti- 
quarian and  the  student  of  the  fine  arts, 
it  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  monu- 
ments of  that  age.  Gougfa,  the  antiqua- 
rian, published  a  woik  in  8vo.,  describing 
the  Bedford  Missal. 

Bedford;  a  town  in  England,  and 
capital  of  the  county  of  Bedfbid,  to  which 
it  gives  name,  situated  on  the  Ouse ;  22 ' 
mfles  S.  E.  of  Northampton,  50  N.  of 
London ;  Ion.  0°.27'  W. ;  lat.  52°  S'  N. ; 
pop.  4605.  It  contains  5  churches,  3  on 
the  north  and  2  on  the  south  side  of  the 
river,  3  independent  meeting-houses,  and 
a  free  grammar  school  liberally  endowed. 
The  principal  manufacture  is  lace.  It  is 
a  place  of^  considerable  trade,  which  is 
much  assisted  by  the  river,  navigable  to 
Lynn,  and  is  the  (mly  maiket<town  of 
the  county,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Ouse. 
The  soil  about  it  is  fertile,  particularly  in 
excellent  wheat.  It  sends  two  repre- 
sentatives to  pariiament  It  has  two 
markets  weekly. 

Bedford;  a  borough  town,  and  capi- 
tal of  Bedford  county,  Pennsylvania ;  91 
miles  E.  hj  S.  of  Pittsburo,  190  W.  of 
Philadelphia:  population  oftlie  borough, 
789 ;  including  the  township,  211C,  It  is 
finely  situated  on  a  branch  of  the  Juni- 
3* 


atta,  regularlv  laid  out,  and  built  on  an  em  > 
inence  enveloped  by  mountains.  Wiirs 
mountain,  on  the  west  side  of  the  town, 
is  1300  feet  high,  and  Dunnihg's  moun- 
tain, on  the  east  side,  is  1100  feet  high. 
A  mile  and  a  half  south  of  the  town, 
there  are  mineral  springs,  which  were 
diKovered  in  1804,  and  are  much  resort- 
ed to,  and  found  useful  in  cutaneous 
complaints,  ulcers,  riiernnatisms,  chronic 
complaints,  &c.^— There  are  several  other 
towns  and  counties  of  the  same  name  ui 
the  U.  States :  as,  B.  in  the  state  of  New 
Yoric,  Westchester  county,  population 
nearly  2500 ;  B.  county  m  me  south  of 
VirKinia ;  and  another  in  West  Tennessee. 

Bedford  Levei.  ;  a  large  tract  of  land 
in  England,  in  the  counties  of  Cambridge, 
Norfi>lK,  Suffolk,  Huntingdon,  Northamp- 
ton and  Lincoln,  formerly  full  of  fens  and 
marshes,  and,  in  rainy  seasons,  for  the 
most  part  under  water;  but  drained,  at 
the  expense  of  £400,000,  by  the  noble 
femily  of  Russell,  earls  and  didi:es  of 
Bedford,  and  othera ;  bv  which  means 
100,000  acres  of  good  land  have,  been 
brought  into  use. 

Bedford;  New  ;  a  seaport  in  Massa- 
chusetts.   (See  AVw  Bedford,) 

Bedouins,  or  Bedoweens  (that  is,  tn- 
habitants  of  the  desert) ;  k ^numerous  Mo- 
hammede^  race,  which  d\vells  in  the 
deserts  of  Arabia,  Egypt  and  Nortliem 
Africa.  It  is  still  doubtml  whether  they 
belong  to  the  same  race  with  the  Arabs, 
or  differ  from  them  in  their  descent,  as 
they  do  in  their  manner  of  living.  The 
Bedouins  live  at  a  djstance  from  cities 
and  villages,  in  femilies,  under  sheiks^  or 
in  tribes,  under  emirs.  Their  dwellings 
are  tents,  huts,  caverns  and  ruins.  With 
their  henls  and  beasts  of  burden,  whioii 
cany  their  littie  properly,  they  wander  in 
quest  of  fresh  water  and  pasture.  They 
are  all  good  horsemen,  and  are  generally 
fond  of  hunting.  Th^  peacetul  tribes 
exchange  horses  (which  they  raise  with 
great  care)  and  fat  cattle,  fer  arms  and 
cloth,  witn  the  neighboring  nations. 
Other  hordes  are  such  open  robbers,  that 
it  is  dangerous  to  travel  through  their 
country  without  a  guard  or  a  passport, 
wliich  the  different  chiefe  sell.  They  not 
only  plunder  but  murder,  even  when  tiie 
travellers  offer  no  resistance.  Notwith- 
standing this  bad^arous  custom,  the  Bed- 
ouins hold  the  rights  of  hospitality  sa- 
cred ;  and  the  most  defenceless  enemy  is 
sure  of  their  protection,  if  they  have  once 
allowed  him  sheker.  But  the  Bedouin 
considers  every  one  his  enemy  who  Is 
not  his  brotlier,  kinsman  or  ally.   Always 
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careful  of  his  own  safety,  he  attacks  no 
caravan  or  camp  without  being  sure  of 
liis  superiority.  To  superior  numbers,  and 
a  bold  resistance,  he  yields,  and  saves 
himself  by  a  speedy  flight  A  terror  to 
the  neigliboring  nations,  tlie  rapacuous 
Bedouin  lives  in  a  state  of  contmual 
watchfubiess;  poor,  ignorant,  wild  and 
rude,  but  free,  and  proud  of  his  liberty. 
This  people  is  remariiable  for  lempei-ance 
in  regai'U  to  food,  amounting  almost  to 
abstinence. 

Bee  (apis  meUificOy  L.) ;  a  species  of 
hynicnopterous  insect,  belonging  to  the 
family  apiaria, — The  honey-bee  is  uni- 
versally celebrated  for  its  singular  instincts, 
and  highly  prized  for  tlie  valuable  prod- 
ucts of  its  industry.  A  vast  number  of 
intpresting  facts  have  consequently  been 
rullected  in  relation  to  the  economy  of 
the  specie^  for  the  detail  of  whose  history 
a  vohime  of  considerable  size  would  he 
required.  We  shall  therefore  be  able  to 
present  nothing  more  than  a  sketch  of 
tlie  most  striking  generalities^  obtained 
from  the  admirable  works  of  Huber,  Cu- 
vier,  &;c.,  and  to  these  autlientic  sources 
must  refer  the  reader  desirous  of  more 
ample  information. — ^Three  sorts  of  indi- 
viduals are  found  to  form  a  community 
of  honey-bees ;  the  female,  motlicr,  or,  as 
slie  is  commonly  called,  queen ;  the  males, 
or  drones ;  and  the  working  bees,  improp- 
erly termed  neuters,  as  tliey  are  actually 
frmales,  tliough,  in  a  peculiar  respect, 
imperfect.  A  hive  commonly  consists 
of  one  mother,  or  queen,  from  6  to  800 
males,  and  fi-oin  15  to  20,000  working 
l)ees.  The  last  mentioned  are  the  small- 
est, have  12  joints  to  their  anienna,  and 
6  abdominal  rings :  the  first  joint  or 
square  portion  oi  the  posterior  tarsi  is 
enlarged  at  the  posterior  angle  of  its  base, 
and  shaped  Uke  a  pointed  auricle,  having 
its  internal  surface  covered  witli  a  fine, 
short,  close,  silky  down.  They  are  pro- 
vided with  stings.  The  mandibles  are 
spoon-shaped,  and  not  dentated.  There  is, 
on  the  outside  of  the  hind  lep,  a  smooth 
hollow,  edffed  with  hairs,  called  the  6cm- 
ket :  die  siUty  brush  of  the  first  joint  of 
the  posterior  tarsi  has  7  or  8  transverse 
stricB.  The  mother,  or  queen,  has  the 
same  characteristics,  but  is  of  larger  size, 
especially  in  the  abdomen:  she  has  a 
shorter  sucker  or  trunk,  and  the  mandi- 
bles grooved  and  velvet-like  ^eath  the 
tip.  The  males,  or  drones,  tlifiTer  from 
both  the  preceding  by  having  13  joints  to 
the  antennas ;  a  rounded  bead,  with  larger 
eyes,  elongated  and  united  at  the  summit ; 
smaller  and  more  velvety  mandibles,  and 


shorter  anterior  feet,  the  two  firet  of 
which  are  arched.  They  have  no  auric- 
ular dilatation  nor  silky  brush  on  the 
square  part  of  the  posterior  tarsi,  and  are 
destitute  of  stings.  The  genitals  consist 
of  two  bom<4haped  bodies  of  a  reddiab- 
yellow  color,  with  a  broad-ended  peni& — 
When  we  examine  the  internal  structure 
of  this  insect,  we  find  at  the  superior  base 
of  the  trunk  or  sucker,  below  the  Idbrumy 
a  considerable  aperture,  shut  by  a  small, 
triangular  piece,  which  has  been  callc,d 
tongue,  epipharynx,  &c.  Tins  opening 
receives  the  food,  which  is  thence  con- 
veyed by  a  delicate  jxsophagus,  through 
tlie  corselet,  to  the  anterior  stomach, 
which  contains  the  honey;  tlie  second 
stomach  receives  the  pollen  of  fioweisy 
and  has,  on  its  internal  surface,  a  number 
of  transvei-se  apd  annular  wrinkles.  The 
abdominal  cavity  of  the  oueen  and  work- 
ing bees  also  contains  the  little  bag  of 
poison  communicating  with  the  sting.  In 
the  queen,  there  are,  moreover,  two  large 
ovaries,  consisting  of  a  great  number  of 
small  cavities,  each  containing  16  or  17 
eggs.  These  ovaries  open  near  the  anus, 
previous  to  which  they  dilate  into  pouch- 
es, where  the  egf^  is  delayed  to  receive  a 
viscous  coating  fix>m  an  adjacent  gland. 
The  inferior  half^cii-cles,  except  the  first 
and  last,  on  the  abdomens  of  working 
bees,  have  each  on  their  inner  surface 
two  cavities,  where  the  wax  is  formed  in 
layers,  and  comes  out  firom  between  the 
abdominal  ripgs.  Below  these  cavities 
is  a  particular  membrane,  fi)nned  of  a 
very  small,  hexagonall^-meshed  network, 
which  is  connected  whh  the  membrane 
lininff  the  walls  of -the  abdominal  cavity. 
— ^Wax,  of  which  the  combs  are  formed, 
is  elaborated  fxoia  honey.  The  pollen 
collected  from  flowers,  mixed  with  a 
small  quantity  of  wax,  constitutes  tlie 
food  of^  bees  and  tlieir  larves ;  and  this 
food  appears  to  be  modified  in  its  com« 
position,  according  to  the  sort  of  indi- 
viduals it  is  intended  for.  Another  sub- 
stance collected  by  bees  firom  the  opening 
buds  of  poplar  and  other  trees,  and  used 
by  them  for  lining  tlieir  hives,  stopping 
holes,  &C.,  is  cdled  propolis, — Besides 
the  distinctions  remarked  in  the  female, 
male  and  working  bees,  Huber  regards 
the  working  bees  as  of  two  sorts ;  one 
devoted  to  the  collection  of  provisions, 
and  all  the  materials  necessaiy  to  the 
comb,  as  well  as  to  its  construction ;  these 
he  cidls  driirts.  The  others  are  more 
delicate,  small  and  feeble,  and  employed 
exclusively  within  tlie  hive,  in  feecung 
and  taking  care  of  the  young<— The  re- 
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semblance  existing  between  the  woiking 
and  female  bees  firet  led  to  the  idea  that 
they  were  of  the  same  sex,  and  the  in- 
genious experiments  and  accurate  obser- 
Tations  olf  Huber  enabled  hiin  to  estab- 
lish this  fact  in  the  most  satisfactory 
manner.  Having  deprived  a  hive  of  the 
raotlier  or  queen,  he  found  that  the  work- 
lug  bees  immediately  begaiv  to  prepare  a 
larve  of  their  own  class  to  occupy  tliis 
important  station.  This  was  effected  by 
enJarginff  the  cell  to  tlie  dimensions  of  a 
niatemal  or  royal  chamber,  and  feeding 
the  selected  individual  on  food  exclu- 
sively destined  for  the  nourishment  of 
tlie  royal  larves.  If  merely  fed  upon  tliis 
food,  without  an  accompanyinff  enlarge- 
ment of  the  cell,  the  maternal  faculties 
were  but  imperfectly  acquired,  as  the 
female  did  not  attain  the  proper  size,  and 
was  incapable  of  laying  any^eggs  but 
those  which  produced  males.— The  cells 
of  the  comb  compose  two  opposite  ranges 
of  horizontal  hexagons,  with  pyramidal 
l)ases :  each  hiyer  of  the  comb  is  perpen- 
dicular, and  attached  by  the  summit,  and 
separated  from  the  rest  by  a  space  suffi- 
cient for  the  bees  to  pass  in  and  out. 
The  comb  is  always  built  from  above 
downward.  The  cells,  witli  tlie  excep- 
tion of  those  for  the  female  larve  and 
nymph,  are  nearly  of  equal  size,  some 
containing  the  urogeny,  and  others  the 
honey  and  pollen  of  flowers.  Some 
honey  cells  are  left  open,  others  are 
closed  for  future  use  by  a  flat  or  sligfitly 
convex  covering  of  wax.  TJie  matenial 
or  regal  cells  vary  from  2  to  40  hi  num- 
ber, are  greatly  superior  in  size,  nearly 
cylindrical,  and  soipe\vhat  larger  at  the 
extremity.  They  have  small  cavities  on 
the  outside,  and  commonly  depend  from 
the  comb  like  stalactites,  so  that  the  lai-ve 
has  its  head  downwards. — ^Tbe  season  of 
fecundation  occurs  about  tlie  begiiming 
of  summer,  and  the  meeting  between  the 
females  and  males  takes  place  higli  m 
the  air,  whence  the  female  returns  with 
the  sexual  parts  of  the  male  attached  to 
the  extremity  of  the  abdomen.  This  one 
fecundation  is  tiiou^t  to  be  sumcient  to 
vivify  the  eggs  which  the  motfier  may 
lay  in  the  course  of  two  years.  The  lay- 
ing begins  immediately  afterwards,  and 
continues  until  autunm,  Reaumur  states 
that  the  female,  in  the  spring,  lays  as 
many  as  12,000  eggs  m  the  lapse  of  24 
days.  Each  sort  of  egg  is  deposited  in 
the  appropriate  cell,  unless  a  sufficient 
number  of^  cells  have  not  been  prepared : 
in  this  case,  she  places  several  eggs  in 
one,  and  leaves  to  the  woriring  bees  the 


task  of  subsequently  arranging  them. 
The  eggs  laid  at  the  commencement  of 
fine  weather  all  belong  to  the  working 
sort,  and  hatch  at  the  eiul  of  4  days.  The 
larves  are  regularly  fed  by  the  workers 
for  6  or  7  days,  when  they  are  enclosed 
i^i  their  cell,  spm  a  cocoon,  and  become 
nymphs,  and  in  about  12  days  acquire 
their  perfect  state.  The  cells  are  then 
immediately  fitted  up  for  the  reception 
of  new  eggs.  The  eggs  for  producing 
males  are  laid  two  months  later,  and 
those  for  the  females  immediately  after- 
wards. This  succession  of  generations 
forms  so  many  particular  communities, 
which,  when  increased  beyond  a  certain 
degree,  leave  the  parent  hive  to  found  a 
new  colony  elsewhere.  Three  or  four 
swarms  sometimes  leave  a  hive  in  a  sea- 
son. A  good  swarm  is  said  to  weigh  at 
least  six  or  eight  pounds.  The  life  of  the 
bee,  like  that  of  all  tlie  other  insects  of 
its  class,  does  not  continue  long  after  the 
great  business  of  providing  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  species  is  completed. — 
The  history  of  tlie  bee,  as  already  stated, 
is  too  extensive  to  aUow  us .  to  attempt 
more  than  this  brief  sketch.  But  to  such 
as  have  leisure,  and  are  desirous  of  in- 
structive amusement,  we  know  of  no 
study  which  promises  a  greater  decree 
of  satisfaction ;  and  there  is  no  book  oet- 
ter  adapted  for  this  purpose,  than  the 
excellent  treatise  of  Huber,  which  may 
almost  be  regarded  as  the  n«  jdua  vUra  of 
its.  kind.  A  beautiful  httle  poem,  called 
The  BeeSy  written  by  the  Florentine  Gi- 
ovanni Ruccllai,  appeared  in  1539. 

Beech.  The  beech  (fagus  aylvatica)^ 
one  of  our  handsomest  forest-trees,  is 
known  by  its  waved  and  somewhat  oval 
leaves,  and  its  triangular  fiiiit,  consisting 
of  three  cells,  and  enclosed,  by  pairs,  in  a 
husk,  which  is  covered  vritn  simple 
prickles. — Beech  woods  are  very  com- 
mon in  almost  all  the  New  England  and 
Middle  States,  in  tlie  states  of  Maine, 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  &c.  They  are  very 
luxuriant  in  their  growtli.  These  woods, 
it  has  been  observed,  are  peculiarly  dry, 
and  pleasant  to  walk  in,  and,  under  tlieir 
shaik,  afford  to  the  botanist  many  inter- 
esting plants,  such  as  the  bird's  nest 
[mofnoiropa)y  winter-green  (mrola\  and 
some  rare  orehidea.  Beecn-trees  bear 
lopping  well,  and  may  be  trained  so  as  to 
forin  loflj^  hedges,  which  are  valuable  for 
shelter,  since  the  leaves,  though  faded, 
remam  through  the  winter,  and  the 
twisted  branches  mfiy  be  formed  into  a 
veiy  strong  fence.  The  wood  is  hard 
and  brittle,  and,  if  exposed  to  the  air,  ia 
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fiable  Boon  to  decay.  It  is,  howefver,  pe- 
culiarly usefbl  to  cabinet-^makeiB  and 
ti2ttnerB :  caipentera'  planee,  &c.  are  made 
of  it  When  split  into  diin  layers,  it  is 
used  to  make  scabbards  for  swords. 
Chaixs,  bedsteads  and  other  furniture  are 
occasionally  formed  of  beech.  Tlie  fruit 
of  this  tree,  which  has  the  name  of  beech- 
fiuut^  and  falls  in  September,  is  Tery  pal- 
ataMB,  but,  if  eaten  b  great  quantity, 
it  occaaons  giddiness  and  headaches; 
when,  however,  it  is  dried  and  powdered, 
it  ma^  be  made  into  a  wholesome  bread. 
The  mhabitants  of  Scio,  one  of  the  Ionian 
islands,  were  once  enabled  to  endure  a 
memorable  siege  by  the  beech-mast 
which  their  island  supplied.  This  fruit 
has  occasionally  beeii  roasted,  and  used 
as  a  substitute  for  coffee.  Wlien  sub- 
jected to  pressure,  it  yields  a  sweet  and 
palatable  oil,  which  is  equal  in  quality  to 
the  best  olive-oil,  and  has  the  advantage 
of  continuing  longer  tlian  that  without 
becoming  rancid.  Beech-oil  is  manufac- 
tured in  several  parts  of  France,  and  is 
used  by  the  lower  classes  of  Silesia  in- 
stead of  butter.  The  cakes  wliicli  remain 
after  the  oil  is  extracted  are  a  wholesome 
food,  and  may  be  also  advantageously 
employed  for  the  fattening  of  swane, 
poultry  and  oxeu.  In  some. countries, 
the  leaves  of  the  beech-tree  are  collected 
in  the  autunm,  before  they  have  been 
injured  by  the  frost,  and  are  used  instead 
of  feathers,  for  beds  ;  and  mattresses 
formed  of  them  are  said  to  be  preferable 
to  those  either  of  straw  or  chan. 

Beef-'Eaters  (a  corruption  from  the 
Fi^ench  buffetiers,  firom  iuj^^^  sideboard) 
are  yeomen  of  the  guard  of  the  king  or 
Great  Britain.  They  are  stationed  by  the 
sideboard  at  ^at  royal  dinners.  There 
are  now  100  m  service  and  70  supernu- 
meraries. They  are  dressed  after  the 
fesliion  of  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. 

Bekiapoor  (Bija-pur,  a  corruption  of 
V^cyorpwri^  the  city  of  victory,  tiie  orig- 
inal name  of  tlie  capital) ;  a  large  prov- 
ince of  Deccan,  between  the  Idtli  and 
18tli  degrees  of  N.  lat ;  bounded  N.  and 
E.  by  Aurungabad  and  Beder,  9*  by 
North  Canara  and  the  river  Toonibudra, 
and  W.  by  the  sea ;  about  350  miles  long, 
and  200  broad.  It  is  watered  by  tlie 
Crishna,  Toombudra,  Beemah  and  6at- 
purba;  and  is  traversed  by  tlie  Ghaut 
mountains.  The  soil  is  generally  fertile, 
and  provisions  plmitiful.  The  chief  cities 
are  Beejapoor,  JBoonah  (the  capital  of  tlie 
Malirattas),  St.  Kuttany  and  Nubely. 
Four  fifths  of  the  country  are  subject  to 
the  Mahrattas,  the  rest  to  the  Nizam. 


The  population  is esdmated  at  7,000^000$ 
one  twentieth  Mohammedans,  ^  reel 
Hindooft  The  province  is  divided  hito 
15  territorial  diviaona  In  the  soutfaem 
part  of  ConCan,  one  of  these  divisions^ 
Goa  ( Gowahi  or,  more  prop^!jly,  Goveaf\ 
the  camtal  of  the  Portuguese  settlements 
in  the  East,  is  situated.  (See  Goa.)  The 
productions  •f  B.  are.  in  general,  similar 
to  those  of  tlie  rest  or  the  Deccan.  One 
part— the  neighborhood  of  the  Beemah — 
IS  celebrated  for  its  breed  of  horses,  and 
supplies  the  best  cavalry  in  the  Mahratta 
arniies. 

Begapoor;  the  former  capital  of  the 
above  province.    (See  B^a-jnar,) 

Beek,  David,  a  portralt'-painter  of  con- 
siderable merit,  was  bom  in  1€21,  at  Am- 
heim,  in  Gruelderland ;  became  a  pupil  of 
Vandyck ;  resided,  for  some  time,  at  the 
court  of  Sweden,  and  died  in  1656.  It  is 
related  of  him,  that,  on  a  journey  through 
Gemiany,  he  fell  sick,  and  became,  to 
appearoitce,  dead ;  when  one  of  his  ser- 
vants pouring  a  glass  of  wine  into  his 
throat,  to  amuse  his  companions,  B. 
opened  his  eyes,  and,  after  a  while,  re- 
covered his  health. 

Beelzebub  fin  Hebrew,  (he  god  of 
flies) ;  an  idol  or  the  Moabltes  or  Syrians. 
This  tenn  is  applied,  in  the  Scriptures,  to 
the  chief  of  the  evil  spirits.  We  must 
remember  what  a  terrible  torment  insects 
often  are  in  the  East,  in  order  to  conceive 
how  this  name  came  to  be  given  to  one 
of  the  sreatest  of  the  imaginary,  spirits  of 
evil.  We  find  that  ahnost  all  nations, 
who  believe  in  evil  spirits,  represent  the^ 
as  the  rulers  of  disgustuig,  tormenting  or 
poisonous  animals — ^flies,  rats,  mice,  rep- 
tiles, &c.  The  Greeks  worshipped  sev- 
eral of  their  chief  deities  under  tne  char- 
acter of  protectors  against  these  animals ; 
for  instance,  Apollo  Z/ifydev^,  the  destroyer 
of  rats.  Every  one  knows,  that  Christ 
was  charged  by  the  Jews  with  driving 
out  demons  by  the  power  of  Beelzebub. 
(MaU,  xii.  24.) 

Beer.  (See  Me  and  Brewing.)  We 
have  evidence  of  the  use  of  this  hquor  for 
more  than  2000  years.  The  Grecian  poet 
and  satirist  Arehiiochus,  who  lived  about 
700  B.  C,  and  the  Grecian  tragedians 
iEschylus  and  Sophocles,  who  Uved  more 
than  4p0  B.  C,  call  it  wvne  qf  barky,  Dio« 
dorus  of  Sicily,  who  lived  about  the  time 
of  Julius  Ctesar,  about  50  B.  C,  mentions 
beer  in  liis  History  (lib.  i.  chap.  20).  Pliny 
also,  about  tlie  middle  of  the  first  century 
after  Christ,  speaks  of  this  beverage  m 
several  places  of  his  Natural  History.  He 
says  that  it  is  prepared  in  difierent  ways,    . 
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and  that  there  it  a  species  more  intoxi- 
cating than  wine.  He  says,  further,  that, 
in  Spain,  it  is  called  edia  and  ceria ;  but, 
in  Gaul  and  in  other  proyinces  of  the 
Roman  empire,  c^reviaia ;  that  it  was  in 
general  use  among  the  ancient  Ctermans, 
who  also  called  it  cerevisia^  (from  Cerea^ 
the  ffoddess  of  grainy,  and  visy  power.) 
The  Egyptians,  as  the  first  promoters  of 
agriculture,  are  said  to  have  invented  beer, 
and  to  have  prepared  a  kind,  in  later  times, 
at  Pelusium,  which  was  called  by  tlie 
name  of  that  city,  and  was  much  cele- 
brated. Beer  was  afterwards  unknown 
in  E^ypt,  until  the  French  army  intro- 
duced it  anew,  since  which  it  is  said  that 
l)e€r  is  still  brewed  there.  We  are  igno- 
rant how  far  the  beer  of  the  ancients 
resembled  the  modem  artiele.  The  word 
beer  may  most  naturally  be  derived  firom 
bibere,  to  drink. 

Beer,  Micliael,  sometimes  called  Mi- 
chael Berr^  a  learned  Jew  in  Paris,  bom  at 
Nancy,  in  1784,  was  the  first  of  his  reU- 
gion  who  pursued  the  profession  of  an 
advocate  in  France.  His  success  in  this 
career  was  brilliant;  but  he  Soon  gave 
hunself  up  exclusively  to  literature,  and 
received  the  honor,  never  before  confer- 
red on  a  Jew,  of  beuiff  adfiiitted  into  the 
learned  academies  of  France.  He  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  royal  society  of 
antiquaries,  of  the  philotechnic  society, 
of  the  aciidemies  of  Nancy,  Strasburg, 
^  Nantes  and  G6ttingen.  Napoleon  in- 
vited him,  in  1807,  to  the  assembly  'of 
Jews,  who  were  to  advise  concerning 
the  amehoration  of  the  condition  of  that 
people;  and  the  general  sahhedrim  for 
France  and  Italy  chose  him  their  secre- 
tary. At  the  erection  of  the  kingdom  of 
WestpheJia,  on  account  of  his  knowledge 
of  the  language  of  the  comitry,  he  receiv- 
ed an  appointment  in  the  ministry  of  the 
interior,  and,  afterwards,  vrua  appointed  to 
a  corresponding  office  in  the  French  min- 
istry :  he  also  delivered  a  course  of  lec- 
tures on  German  literature  in  the  athense- 
um  of  Paris.  Amone  his  niunerous  worics 
is  an  ISoge  de  Chanes  VtUers. 

BEERuva,  Vitus,  captain  in  the  Russian 
navy,  bom  at  Horsens,  in  Jutland,  being  a 
skilful  seaman^  was  employed  by  Peter 
the  Great  in  the  navy, which  ne  had 
newly  estabhshed  at  Cronstadt  His  tal- 
ents, and  the  undaunted  courage  display- 
ed by  liim  m  the  naval  wars  against  the 
Swedes,  procured  him  the  honor  of  being 
chosen  to  command  a  voyage  of  discovery 
in  tlie  sea  of  Kamtschatka.  He  set  out 
from  Petersbm^,  Feb:  5, 1725,  for  Siberia. 
In  the  year  17S&,  he  exammed  the  north- 


ern coasts  of  Kamtschatka  as  ftr  as  lat 
67°  18^  N.,  and  proved  that  Asia  is  pot 
united  to  America.  It  remained,  however, 
to  be  determined  whether  the  land  oppo- 
site to  Kamtseiiatka  was,  in  reality,  the 
coast  of  the  American  continent,  or  mere- 
ly islands  lying  between  Asia  and  Amer- 
ica. June  4, 1741,  he  sailed,  with  two 
ships,  from  Ochotsk,  and  touched  the 
north-western  coast  of  America,  between 
lat  35°  and  69°  N.  Tempests  and  sick- 
ness )»revented  him  from  pursuing  his 
discoveries:  he  was  cast  on  a  desolate  isl- 
and, covered  with  snow  and  ice,  where 
he  grew  dangerously  sick,  and  died  Dec 
8, 1741.  .  The  straits  between  Asia  and 
America  have  received  the  name  oTBeer- 
w's  gtraits  {aHao  called  JhtianX,  and  the 
island  on  which  he  died  that  oiBeering^a ' 
island,  (See  MfiUer's  Voyages  et  IMcow. 
faiUespar  Us  Rusaes^  Amsteraam,  1766]. 

Beeriivo's  Isi.Ain>  ^  an  iskmd  in  N.  Pa- 
cific ocean,  about  90  miles  long,  and  25  to 
30 wide;  Ion.  163°  12^  to  164°  12^^;  lat 
54°  45^  to  56°  lO'  N.  Neither  thunder  nor 
the  aiuora  borealis  have  ever  been  observ- 
ed here.  The  island  has  springs  of  excel- 
lent water,  and  beautiful  cataracts.  No 
animab  are  found  here  but  ice-foxes,  seals, 
sea-bears,  sea^^Uons,  sea-cows,  &c  No 
wood  grows  here,  but  several  kinds  of 
plants  axe  seen.  The  island  is  uninhab- 
ited. It  was  discovered  by  Vitus  Beering 
(q.  V.)  in  1741.  It  is  sometimes  classed 
with  the  Aleutian  chain. 

Beerino's  Straits;  the  narrow  sea 
between  the  north-west  coast  of  N.  Amer- 
ica and  the  north-east  coast  of  Asia;  dQ 
miles  wide  in  the  narrowest  part;  Ion. 
168°  15^  to  169°  20^  W.;  lat  65^46^  to  65° 
52^  N.  There  is  a  remarkable  simikrity 
in  ^e  portions  of  both  continents  nortn 
of  the  strait :  both  are  without  wood ;  the 
coasts  are  low,  but,  &rther  firom  the  sea, 
they  rise  and  form  considerable  moon- 
tains.  The.  depth,  in  the  middle  of  the 
straits,  Is  fit>m  29  to  30  fathoms ;  towards 
the  land,  the  water  on  the  Asiatic  side  is 
deeper.  Cafitam  Vancouver,  who  visited 
these  shores  in  1740,  gave  this  name  to 
the  straits  in  honor  of  Vitus  Beerina 
(q.  v.),  because  he  thmks  that  he  anchored 
there.  Some  have  also  called  these  straits 
Cook^s  siraUs. 

Beet  (beta  vulgaris)  is  a  well-known 
valuable  succulent  root,  which  is  culti- 
vated in  our  kitchen  ^[ardens,  and  grows 
wild  in  several  countnes  of  the  south  of 
{lurope.  There  are  two  principal  vari- 
eties of  beet,  one  of  which  is  of  a  deep 
red  x>r  purple  color,  and  the  other  is  while, 
crossed  with  bands  of  red.— Red  beet  is 
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{nrSnciptlly  used  at  table,  in  aalad,  boiled^ 
and  cut  into  alices,  aa  a  piekle,  and  some- 
timea  stewed  with  anions ;  but,  if  eaten  in 
great  quantity,  it  is  saod  to  be  injurious  to 
me  stomach.  The  beet  niay  be  taken  out 
of  the  ground  fbr  use  about  tbe  end  of 
August,  but  it  does  not  attain  its  full  eaze 
and  perfection  till  the  month  of  October. 
When  good,  it  is  lai^,  and  of  a  deep  red 
color,  and,  when  boiled,  is  tender,  sweet 
and  palatd^le.    It  has  lately  been  ascer- 
tained, that  beet  roots  may  be  substituted 
for  malt,  if  deprived  of  the  greater  part  of 
their  juice  by  pressure,  then  dried,  and 
treated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  grain 
intended  for  brewing.     The  beer  made 
from  the  beet  has  \^en  ibund  perfectly 
wholesome  and  paktidale,  and  httle  infe- 
rior to  that  prepared  from  malt. — ^From 
the  white  beet  the  French,  during  the 
late  wan  in  Europe,  endeavored  to  pre- 
pare sugar,  that  article,  as  British  colo- 
nial prGKduce,  having  been  prohibited  in 
France.    For  this  purpose,  tne  roots  were 
boiled  as  soon  as  possible  after  they  were 
taken  from  the  etuth.    When  cold,  they 
were  sliced,  and  afterwards  die  juice  was 
(Hissed  out,  and  evaporated  to  the  con- 
sistence of  sirup.    Hie  sugar  was  obtain- 
ed from  this  sirnp  by  ciystallization.   110 
pounds  weight  of  me  roots  yielded  41^ 
pounds  ofjulce,  which,  on  further  evap- 
oration, af^ed  somewhat  more  dian  4j| 
pounds  of  brown  sugar;  and  these,  by  a 
subsequent  operation,  produced  4  pounds 
of  well-grained  white  powder  sugar.  The 
reaiduum,  together  with  the  sirup  or  mo- 
hisses  which  remained,  produced,  after 
distilladon,  3)  .quarts  of  rectified  spirit, 
oomewhat  similar  to  rum.     But  many 
subsequent  experiments,  both  in  Fiance 
and  in  Prussia,  have  tended  to  prove,  that 
sugar  can  never  be  advantageously  man- 
uoictured  from  the  beet  upon  a  large 
■cala^  it  yielding,  unon  a  &ir  average, 
bare^  an^ugh  lo  denay  the  expenses  of 
making.    The  leaves  of  the  beet,  when 
raised  in  richly-manufed  soil,  have  been 
found  to  yieM  a  considerable  quanti^  of 
pure  nitre,  proceeding,  in  all  probability, 
from  die  decomposition  of  the  animal 
matter  contamed  in  the  manure ;  but  this, 
like  the  sugar  of  the  ropt,  will  probably 
never  pa^  the  expenses  of  cultivation, 
whidi  wul   bUbo  increase   rather  than 
diminish ;  so  that  it  may  be  considered 
Tahnble,  at  present,  only  as  an  esculent 
ijant    The  French,  however,  and  other 
Europ^iB  natioos,  still  persevere  m  man-* 
ufiictunng  beet  sucar,  and  make  great 
quantities  of  it,  alttiougfa  it  can  never 
Bupenede  the  use  of  common  sugar,  unless 


its  production  be  encouraged  by  bounties 
ana  prphibitions. 

Beethoven,  Louis  von,  bom  in  Bonn, 
1772,  was  the  son  of  a  man  who  had  been 
a  tenor  singer  in  that  place  (according  to 
another  account,  in  FayoUe's  Dictionary 
of  Musicians,  a  natural  son  of  Frederic 
William  II,  king  of  PrussiaV.  His  great 
talent  fbr  music  was  early  cultivated.  He 
astonished,  in  his  eighdi  year,  all  who 
heard  him,  by  his  execution  on  die  violin, 
on  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  perform- 
ing, with  sreat  diligence,  in  a  little  garret. 
In  his  11th  year,  he  played  Bach's  Wohl 
Temperirtes  ekmier,  and,  in  his  13th, 
composed  some  sonatas.  These  promis- 
ing appearanc^  of  great  talent  induced 
the  then  reignL^  elector  of  Cologne  to 
send  him,  in  179!^  in  the  character  of  hia 
organist,  and  at  his  expense,  to  Vienna^ 
that  he  mig^ht  accomplish  himself  there 
in  composition,  uniAer  the  mstmction  of 
Haydn.  Under  Haydn  and  Albrechtsber- 
ger  he  made  rapid  progress,  and  became, 
likewise,  a  great  player  on  the  piano  forte, 
astonishing  eveij  one  by  his  extempore 
performances.  In  1809,  he  was  invited 
to  the  new  court  of  the  king  of  Westpha- 
lia, at  which  several  men  of  distinction, 
and  among  them  his  pUpil  in  music  the 
archduke  Kodolph,now  bishop  of  Olmfltz, 
persuaded  him  to  remain,  by  the  promise 
of  a  yearly  salaiy.  He  composed  his 
principal  works  after  1801.  A  few  years 
Defore  his  death,  a  cold,  which  he  had 
caught  by  composing  in  the  open  air^ 

Sroduced  a  deamess,  which  became,  by 
egrees,  very  ^reat  He  lived,  afterwards, 
very  much  retired,  in  the  village  of  M6d- 
lingen,  near  Vienna.  Instrumental  music 
has  received  from  his  compositions  a  new 
character.  Beethoven  united  the  humor 
of  Haydn  with  the  melancholy  of  Mozart, 
and  the  character  of  his  music  most 
resembles  Cherubini's.  His  boldness  is 
remarkable.  Reichhardt,  in  a  comparison 
of  Beethoven  with  Haydn  and  Mozart, 
says, «  The  QuarUU  of  Haydn  was  the  off- 
spring of  his  amiable  and  oriffinal  charac- 
ter. In  naivete  and  good  hamor  he  is 
unrivalled.  The  more  powerful  nature 
and  richer  imagination  or  Mozart  embra- 
ced a  wider  fidd,  and  many  of  his  com- 
positions express  the  whole  lieight  and 
depth  of  his  character.  He  placed  more 
value  also  on  exquisite  finish.  Beethoven, 
early  acquainted  with  Mozart's  composi- 
tions, gave  a  still  bolder  cast  to  his  ideas.** 
Besides  his  great  sjrmphonies  and  over- 
tures, his  ouintetts,  quartetts,  and  trios 
lor  stringea  instruments,  his  numeioua 
sonatas,  variations,  and  other  pieces  |br 
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Ike  iMano  fiurte,  in  wblch  he  shows  the 
great  richttesB  <xf  his  imagination,  he  also 
composed  vocal  music,  but  with  leas  suc- 
cess. To  this  department  belongs  his 
opera  Leonore  (in  its  altered  state,  called 
FMio),  some  masses,  an  oratorio  (Christ 
OB  the  Mount  of  Olives)^  and  songs  for 
the  piano  forte,  among  which  the  compo- 
sidon  of  Matthison's  Mdaidt^  called,  by 
the  EngluA,  RotaUt^  and  some  sonp  of 
€roethe  are  celebrated.  R  died  March 
9^  1827,  near  Vienna,  in  the  greatest 
poverty. 

Bestlx  (scorakBut,  L.) ;  a  tribe  of  co- 
leopterous insects,  beiongmg  to  the  &mily 
lamdlicorniua,  0.  The  beeUe  tribe  com- 
prises a  large  nunfiber  of  insects,  among 
which  some  are  very  remarkable  for  pro- 
jections or  horns  growing  from  the  head 
and  corselet  The  species  found  in  warm 
climates  are  generally  of  large  size  and 
formidable  appearance,  though  by  no 
means  noxious.  The^  all  are  wingeo,  fly- 
ing with  much  rapidity  and  force ;  when 
on  the  ground,  their  movements  are  slow 
and  heavy.  The  body  of  the  perfect  insect 
is  onJ,  or  nearly  so,  and  the  mitetmct  are 
composed  of  eight  or  ten  pieces,  inserted 
into  a  cavity  under  the  border  of  the  head. 
From  the  arrangement  of  the  anUrmcBf 
which  is  pecuhar  to  this  family,  its  essen- 
tial or  distinctive  character  is  formed. 
The  extremities  of  the  antenna  are  club- 
shaped,  and  composed  of  plates  or  joints, 
either  disposed  like  the  leaves  of  a  book,  or 
arranged  perpendiculariy  to  the  axis,  like 
the  teeth  of  a  comb.  .  The  two  first  legs 
of  beetles,  and  even  the  others,  in  some 
instances,  are  dentated  externally,  and 
suited  for  burrowing.  The  trachea  are  all 
vesicular. — ^The  larves  or  young  are  soft, 
flexible,  whitish,  somi-cylindric  worms, 
having  the  body  divided  into  12  rin^^, 
and  having  a  scaly  head,  armed  with 
stronv  jaws.  They  have  nine  sti^matcL,  or 
breathing  holes,  on  e<ich  side ;  and  the  feet, 
which  are  dx,  are  scaly.  The  body  is 
thicker  at  the  posterior  than  at  the  aute- 
nar  extremity,  rounded,  and  almost  uni- 
formly curved  downwards,  so  that  the 
larve  moves  with  difficulty  over  an  even 
surfiice,  and  ffref}uentJy  tumbles  down. 
The  period  dunng  which  the  larves 
remain  in  the  state  of  destructive  worms 
varies  in  different  species ;  those  of  some 
kinds  becoming  nymphs  at  the  end  of 
several  months,  and  or  others,  not  sooner 
than  in  three  or  four  years.  During  this 
period,  they  live  in  the  earth,  where  they 
feed  upon  the  roots  of  vegetables,  animal 
matter  in  a  state  of  decomposition,  &c. 
It  is  in  this  stage  of  their  existence  that 


various  species  Pfowe  esDsedii^ily  ii^ini- 
ous  to  femiers,  vom  tfaehr  great  numbers 
and  voracity.  When  about  to  undergo 
their  change  of  finrm,  they  make  an  egg- 
shaped  cover  or  cocoon  fit)m  firagmenti 
gnawed  off  wood,  &C.,  whidi  are  stuck 
together  by  a  peculiar  glutinous  fluid  fbr- 
nished  by  their  bodies.  The  larves  have 
a  cylindnc  stomach,  surrounded  fay  three 
ranges  of  minute  caco,  a  very  short,  small 
intestme,  an  exceedingly  large  colony  abd 
moderate-sized  rechmu  In  the  perfect 
insect,  none  of  these  inequalities  exist,  as 
there  is  but  one  long  intestine,  of  equal 
size  throughout.  All  of  the  beetle  tribe 
are  not  destructive  or  injurious  in  their 
inceptive  state,  as  many  of  them  breed  in 
the  dunff-heap,  or  feed  upon  the  excre- 
ment of  animals,  which  they  serve  to 
prepare  more  completely  as  manure.  The 
tumble-bug,  which  is  well  known,  forms 
a  ball  of  dung,  in  the  centre  of  which  the 
egff  is  deposited,  rolls  it  off  to  a  distance, 
and  buries  it  m  the  ground.  Great  num- 
bers, uniting  in  this  work,  speedily  dear 
away  excrementitious  matter,  that  might 
otherwise  soon  prove  offensive.  Among 
the  ancient  Egyptians,  a  species  of  beede 
was  held  in  great  veneration,  and  Euse- 
bius  infonns  us  (De  Prop,  Evarif.)  that  it 
was  regarded  as  the  animated  'image  of 
the  sun.  We  find  it  generally  embalmed 
with  the  Egyptian  mummies,  placed  im- 
mediately upon  the  root  of  the  nose.  A 
numberof  models  of  these  insects,  in  clay 
and  stone,  have  been  found  in  the  places 
already  explored  in  the  ancient  domin- 
ion of  the  rharaohs.  LinnaBus  bestowed 
the  name  of  scarabiBus  aacer  on  this 
species,  which  is  found  in  Africa  and 
Europe. 

Bef ANA  (Ital. ;  fi^m  Befaniay  which  sig- 
nifies Epiphany)  is  a  figure,  generally  repre- 
senting an  old  woman,  wbicli  is  exhibited, 
in  Italy,  on  tlie  day  of  Epiphany,  by  chil- 
dren, or  in  shops,  &c.,  where  things  for 
children  are  sold.  In  Germany,  presents 
are  given  to  children  on  Chnsmias-eve, 
and  in  France,  on  new-year's  evening,  but 
in  Italy,  on  the  day  of  Kpiphany,  and  it  is 
said  that  the  befaua  brings  them  to  good 
children.  Generally,  a  little  bag  is  hung 
in  the  chimney,  and,  next  morning,  the 
children  find  the  presents  there. 

Beg  (prince,  or  lord) ;  the  title  of  certain 
Turkish  ofi[icer8,  several  of  whom  are 
subject  to  a  beglerbe^.    (See  Bey.) 

Beooart.    (See  Pauperism,) 

Beolerbeo  i^prince  of  prineeSf  or  lord 
of  lords)  is  the  tide  of  a  lugti  ofilcer  among 
the  Turks,  the  governor  of  a  province, 
called  a  h^lerbegUc^  who  has  under  him 
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sevdFBl  BaojBpacfl^  beffs,  asiiSi  &c  The 
governors  of  Sophia,  funtfuia  and  Damas- 
cus, in  paitipular,  have  this  title. 

BEenARBs,  or  Beoha&ds.  (See  Be- 
guines.) 

Beguines  {heguUa);  females  who,  with- 
out having  taken  the  monastic  vows,  or 
bound  themselves  to  obey  the  rules  of  an 
order,  unite  for  the  purpose  of  devotion 
and  charity,  and  form  societies,  living 
together  in  houses  called  beguinages 
(wJiicb  have  been  frequently  eniiched 
DY  donations),  distinguishing  fiiemselves, 
above  otliers  of  the  laity,  by  weir  industry, 
their  retired  hfe,  and  their  attention  to  the 
education-  of  children.  These  societies 
originated,  towards  the  end  of  the  lltli 
century,  in  Germany  and  the  Netherlands, 
and  were  very  flourishing  in  the  12th  and 
13th  centuries.  They  ^1  exist  in  con- 
siderable numbers  in  the  Netherlands.  In 
imitation  of  them,  males  formed  similar 
societies,  under  the  name  of  be^kards. 
These  societies,  whose  names  signify  sup- 
pliants, or  beggars,  underwent  many  per- 
secutions from  the  jealousy  of  the  clerical 
orders,  and  were  sometimes  confounded 
with  the  Lollards.  (See  Brotherhoods,) 
There  are,  in  some  places  of  Geniiany,  be- 
guinagea,  which  ai-e,  however,  only  elee- 
mosynary institutions,  whefe  unmarried 
.  females,  of  the  lower  class  of  people,  have 
a  lodging  free  of  expense,  and  enjoy  some 
otlier  advantages. 

Behai9i,  Martin,  bom  at  Nuremberg, 
about  1430,  is  distinguished  as  one  of  the 
most  leanied  matliematicians  and  astron- 
omers of  his  age.  He  was  engaged  in 
commerce,  and  travelled,  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  on  his  business,  from  1455 
to  1479 ;  but  he  also  devoted  himself  to 
the  study  of  the  mathematical  and  nanti- 
cal  sciences,  in  which  liegiomoiitanus  is 
said  to  have  been  his  master.  He  went 
from  Amwerp  to  Lisbon,  in  1480,  where 
he  was  received  with  marks  of  distinction. 
He  sailed  in  tlie  fleet  of  Diego  Can,  on  a 
voyage  of  discovery,  and  explored  the 
islands  on  tlie  coast  of  Africa  as  far  as  the 
river  Zaire.  He  is  also  said  to  have  dis- 
covered, or,  at  least,  to  have  colonized,  the 
island  of  Fayal,  where  he  remained  for 
several  years,  and  assisted  in  the  discovery 
of  the  other  Azores.  He  was  afterwards 
knighted,  and  returned  to  liis  native  coun- 
try, where  he  constructed  a  terrestrial 
glol)e,  in  1492,  which  bears  the  marks  of 
die  unperfect  acquauitance  of  that  ase 
with  the  true  dimensions  of  the  earth.  B. 
died,  after  many  voyages,  in  Lisbon,  1506. 
Some  ancient  Spanish  historians  assert 
that  he  mode  many  discoveries,  and  tliat 


he  gave  to  his  fiiend  ColuinbuB  the  idet 
of  another  hemisphere.  Robertson  (in  hit 
History  of  Amenca)and  others  contradict 
this  statement.  It  m  also  rejected  by 
Irving. 

Beheadino  ;  a  capital  punishment, 
wherein  the  head  is  severed  ftom  the 
body  l^  the  stroke  of  en  axe,  BW<nd,  or 
other  cutting  instrument.  DecoUatioy  or 
beheading,  was,  a  military  punishment 
among  die  Romans.  In  eany  times,  it 
was  performed  with  an  axe,  aiid  after- 
wards with  a  sword.  It  is  wordi  remark- 
ing, that,  in  all  countries  where  beheading 
and  hanging  are  used  as  capital  punish- 
ments, the  former  is  always  considered 
less  ignominious.  Thus,  in  EIngland, 
beheading  is  often  the  punishment  of 
nobles,  when  commoners,  for  the  same 
crime,  are  hanged.  The  crime  of  high 
treason  is  there  punished  with  beheading. 
Commoners,  however,  are  hanged  before 
the  head  is  cut  oft*,  and  nobles  also,  unless 
the  king  remits  that  part  of  the  pmiish- 
ment.  In  Prussia,  formerly,  a  nobleman 
could  not  be  hanged,  and,  if  his  crime  was 
such  tliat  the  law  required  this  punish- 
ment, he  was  degraded  before  the  execu- 
tion. At  present,  hanging  is  not  used  in 
that  country,  and,  since  so  many  mstances 
have  occurred  of  extreme  suffering,  on 
the  part  of  the  cruninal,  caused  by  the 
unskilfulness  of  the  executioner  in  behead- 
ing with  the  sword,  this  mode  of  execu- 
tion has  been  abolished.  Beheadmg,  in 
Prussia,  is  now  always  performed  with  a 
heavy  axe,  the  sufierer  being  previ- 
ously tied  to  a  block.  In  France,  during 
the  revolutionary  government,  beheading 
by  means  of  a  niachine,  the  guillotine 
(q.  v.),  came  into  use,  and  still  prevails 
there,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  modes 
of  ca])ital  punishment.  A  person  who 
has  murdered  his  father  or  mother,  how- 
ever, has  his  right  aim  cut  ofi^the  moment 
before  he  is  guillotined.  In  the  middle 
ages,  it  was,  in  some'  stales,  the  duty  of 
tlie  youngest  magistrate  to  perform  the 
executions  with  the  sword.  In  China,  it 
is  well  known  that  beheading  is  practised, 
sometimes  accompanied  with  the  most 
studied  torments.  In  the  U.  States  of 
America,  beheading  is  unknown,  the  hal- 
ter being  the  only  instrument  of  capital 
punishment  Respecting  the  bad  or  good 
consequences  of  public  beheading,  the 
same  remarks  may  be  made,  which  are 
apphcable  to  pubhc  executions  in  general 
In  many  £u|*opean  countries,  beheading 
with  the  sword  still  prevails. 

Behn,  Aphara.  a  lady  of  some  celebrity 
as  a  writer  of  plays  and  novels,  was  de- 
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annded  from  a  good  &mily  in  Center- 
boxy,  of  tlie  name  of  Johnson,  and  was 
born  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  Her  &tber, 
through  the  interett  of  his  relation,  lord 
Wtilou^by,  being  appointed  lieutenant- 
Mieml  of  Surinam,  embarked  with  his 
nmily  for  the  West  Indies,  taking  with 
ham  Aphara,  who  was  then  very  yoong. 
The  fetber  died  at  sea;  but  his  &mily 
arrived  safety  at  Surinam,  and  remain'^ 
ed  there  some  years,  during  which  time 
Aphara  became  acquainted  with  the 
-American  prinoe  Ofoonoko,  whom  she 
made  the  sabj<^ct  of  a  novel,  subsequently 
dramatized  by  Southern.  On  her  return 
to  England,  she  married  Mr.  Behn,  a  mer- 
eha&t  jof  London,  of  Dutch  extraction ; 
but 'Was  probablj  a  widow  when  selected 
by  Charles  II  aa  a  proper  person  to  ac- 
ouire  intelligence  on  the  continent  during 
the  Dutch  war.  She  accordingl'y  took  up 
her  rendence  at  Antwerp,  where  she  en- 
'  gaged  in  gallantries  for  the  good  of  her 
country ;  and  it  is  said  that,  by  means  of 
one  of  her  admirers,  she  obtained  advice 
of  tha  intention  of  the  Dmch  to  sail  up 
the  Thames,  which  she  transmitted  to 
England.  This  intelligence,  although  true, 
being  discredited,  sfa£  gave  up  politics, 
returned  to  England,  and  devoted  herself 
to  intrigue  and  writing  for  support ;  and, 
as  she  had  a  cood  peraon  and  milch  con- 
versational tafent^she  became  ftdhioiiaHle' 
among  the  men  of  wit  and  pleasure  of 
the  time.  She  pubhsbed  three  volumes 
of  Doems,  by  Rochester,  Etherege,  Crisp 
and  others,  with  some  poetry  of  her  own ; 
and  wrote  17,  plays,  me  heartless  licen- 
tiousness of  which  was  disgraceful  both 
to  her  sex  and  to  the  age  which  tolerated 
the  performance  of  them.  She  was.  also 
the  author  of  a  couple  of  volumes  of 
novels,  and  of  the  celebrated  loVe-letters 
between  a  nobleman  and  his  Mster-in- 
law  (lord  Gny  and  lady  Henrietta  Berke- 
ley). '  Pope,  m  his  character  of  women, 
alludes  to  Mrs.  Behn,  under  her  poetical 
mune  cfAttrea : 

The  ata^  hcnv  lootdy  does  Astrea  tread, 
Who  Aiirly  puts  all  cnancfters  to  bed. 

She  d^ed  in  1669,  between  40  and  50 
years  of  age,  and  was  buried  in  the  clois- 
ters of  Westminster  abb^. 

BERKmo,  Berriro's  Straits,  Berr- 
iifo's  IsLAim.    (See  Beernig,) 

BsiRA  t  aprevince  of  Portugal,  bounded 
chiefly  by  the  river  Douro  on  die  north, 
by  Spain  on  the  east,  by  the  Tagos  and 
Portognese  Estremddura  on  the  somh, 
and  by  the  Atlantic  on  the  west  Its 
extent  is  computed  at  11,000  square  miles, 
and  the  popiAitkMi  at  nearly  900,000, 
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which  is  f£out  82  persons  to  a  square 
mile,  or  rather  leas  than  the  average  num- 
ber &r  the  whole  kinadom.  B.  contains 
7  episcopal  cities,  and  about  230  other 
towns :  toe  chief  one  is  Coimbnu  (cuv*) 
It  is  mountainous  and  w^  watered.  The 
produce  of  wine  and  olives  is  conndera- 
ble.    {See  PotiugaL) 

Beiram.    (See  Bammu) 

Bekker,  Elizabeth;  an  ornament  of 
putch  literature  in  the  depaitinent  of  the 
belles-lettres.  FeW  female  authora  have 
miited  with  iso  great  talents  so  much  dig- 
nity ani  purity  of  morals.  The  influence 
of 'her  numerouis  works  was  much  in- 
creased by  her  character,  and  several  of 
them  are  considered  classics  in  Dutch 
literamre;  particulariy  her  ifnuances  Wil-« 
lem  Xeevend,  in  8  vols. ;  Lettere  of  A. 
Blankart  to  C.  Wildschut,  and  the  His- 
tory of  Sara  BOrgerhait.  She  wrote  her 
most  important  works  in  conjunction  with 
her  friend  Agatha  Ddcen  [q.  v.),  and  the 
share  of  each  in  the  composition  of  them 
is  unknown.  Ehzabetli  was  bom  at 
Flushing,  in  1738,  and  died  at  the  H^ie, 
in  1804.'  Her  inseparable  friend  in  life 
followed  her  nine  days  later  in  death. 

Bekker,  Immanuel,  member  of  the 
academy  of  sciences,  and  raofessor  in  the 
university  of  Berlin,  is  known  for  bis 
learning  in  the  ancient  languages,  partic- 
ulariy flie  Greeki  displayed  in  many  val- 
uable works.  He  was  born  at  Berlin,  in 
1785.  He  was  a  pupil  of  the  famous  nbi- 
lologet  Wolf,  at  Halle,  who  declared  nmi 
the  person  most  capable  of  continumg 
hifi  researches  in  philology.  B.  was  ap- 
pointed pityfessor  m  the  new  academy  of 
Berlin,  and  set  out.  May,  1810,  for  Paris, 
wiiere  he  remained  until  Dec,  1818,  and 
made  use  of  the  manuscripts  of  the  libraiy, 
principally  collatinff  those  of  Plato,  and 
some  rhetorical  and  grammatical  writers. 
The  academy  of  sciences  of  Berlin  elected 
him  a  member  m  1815,  and  sent  him  back 
to  Pfflis  to  exawesM  the  papen  of  Four- 
mom,  fertile  sake  of  a  Cwyua  ^Mcr^rfM- 
num  Onecatum,  which  they  intended  to 
pulifish.  He  retomed  the  same  year.  In 
1817,  he  was  sent  to  Italy,  to  examine, 
with  his  colleagoe  Ooschen,  the  Institu- 
tions of  Gains  at  Verona,  discovered  by 
Niebuhr  in  a  Codex  rescrifhtSy  and  to  pre- 
pare an  edition  of  Aristotle,  i»*ich  the, 
academy  had  iA  view.  He  sp^t  two 
wintera  in  Rome,  particnlariy  ftvored  in 
the  use  of  the  libraries  by  mf^ans  of  his 
friend  Niebuhr.  In  1819,  he  went  throng^ 
Turin  to  P^iis ;  spent  the  summer  of  IfissO 
in  England,  prindipally  in  Oxfbrd,  Cam- 
bridge and.  London ;  and  letomed  through 
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rrd  of  the  emperor,  ao(»  afler  obtained 
chief  cQinmaiid  of  an  army  of  ^25,000 
men,  stationed  on  the  Persian  fiontierB, 
and,  in  the  year  5d0,  gamed  a  complete 
Tictory  over  a  Persian  army  of  not  leas 
than  40,000  soldiers.  Tlie  next  year,  how- 
ever, he  lost  a  battle  against  the  same  en- 
emy, who  had  forced  Ins  way  into  Syria — 
the  only  battle  which  he  lost  during  his 
whole  career.  He  was  recalled  fit>m  the 
nnny,  and  soon  became,  at  home,  the  sup- 
porf  of  his  master.  In  the  year  532,  civil 
commotions,  proceeding  m>m  two  rival 
parties,  who  called  themselves  tlia  green 
and  the  Hue,  and  who  caused  great  disor- 
ders in  Constantinople,  brought  the  lifb 
and  reign  of  Justinian  in  the  utmost  peril, 
and  Hypatiue  was  aheady  chosen  empe- 
ror, when  5,  with  a  small  body  of  feith- 
ful  adherents,  restored  order.  Justinian, 
with  a  view  of  couquerinff  tlie  dominions 
of  Gelimer,  lung  of  the  Vandals,  sent  B., 
with  an  army  of  15,000  men,  to  Africa. 
Afler  two  victories,  he  g^cured  the  peraou 
and  treasures  of  the  Vandal  king.  GelK 
mer  was  led  in  triumph  through  the 
streets  of  Constantinople,  and  Justinian 
ordered  a  medal  to  be  struck,  witli  the  in- 
scription Belisaritis  gloria  Romanoinmj 
vi4iich  has  descended  to  our  times.  By 
the  dissentions  existing  in  the  royal  fairo- 
1y  of  the  Ostrogoths  (see  Goths)  in  Italy, 
Justinian  was  induced  to  attempt  to  bring 
Italy  and  Rome  under  his  sceptre,  a, 
vanquished  Vitiges,  kmg  of  the  Goths, 
made  him  nrisoner  at  Ravenna  (540),  and 
conducted  him,  together  with  many  other 
Goths,  to  Constantinople.  The  war  in 
Italy  against  the  Goths  continued;  but 
B.,  not  being  sufficiently  supplied  /with 
money  and  troops  bv  the  emperoi',  de- 
manded his  recall  (5^8).  He  afterwards 
commanded  in  the  war  against  the  Bulra- 
rians,  whom  he  conquered  in  the  year  5o9. 
Upon  his  return  to  Constantinople,  he 
was  accused  of  having  taken  part  in  a 
conspiracy.  But  Justinian  was  copvinced 
of  his  innocence,  and  is  said  to  have  re- 
stored to  him  his  propert)'  and  diiaiities, 
of  which  he  had  been  deprived.  B.  died 
in  tlie  year  565.  His  history  has  been 
much  colored  by  the  poets^  and  particu- 
larly by  Marmontel,  in  his  otherwise  ad- 
mirable pohtico-philosophical  romance. 
Accoiding  to  his  narrative,  the  emperor 
caused  tlie  eyes  of  the  hero  to  be  struck 
out,  and  B.  was  compelled  to  beg  his 
bread  m  the  streets  of  Constantinople. 
Other  Mrriters  say,  that  Justmian  had  him 
thrown  into  a  prison,  which  is  still  shown 
under  the  appellatran  of  the  iotMr  ofBel^ 
* — "^    From  this  tower  be  is  reported 


to  have  letdown  a  bag  ftstened  to  a  io|i«, 
and  to  have  addressed  the  passengers  in 
these  words:— l>firte  ^  Beliiario  obolumj 
quern  virtus  evexU^  iuoidia  d/epre$sit  (Give 
an  obolus  to  Belisarius,  whom  virtue  ex- 
alted, and  envy  has  oppressed).  Of  this, 
however,  no  contemporary  writer  makes 
any  mention,  Tzet^s,  a  alighdy-esteemed 
writer  of  tlie  ^Si^h  century,  was  tlie  first 
who  related  this  faUe.  Certain  it  is,  that, 
through  too  great  indul||[ence  towards  his 
wife  Antonina,  B.  was  impelled  to  many 
acts  of  injustice,  and  that  he  evinced  a 
servile  submissiveness  to  tlie  detestable 
^  Theodora,  the  wife  of  Jusdnian. 

Belknap,  Jeremy ;  an  American  cler- 
gyman and  author,  of  considerable  repu- 
tation. He  was  bom  in  June,  1744, 
graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1762, 
and  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  Do- 
ver, New  Hampshue,  in  •  1767.  Here  he 
spent  20  years  in  the  dih^nt  performance 
of  his  clerical  duties,  and  the  cultivation 
of  Ut^rature.  It  was  during  this  period 
that  he  composed  his  History  of  New. 
Hampshire,  a  work  by  which  he  estab- 
Ushed  himself  as,  an  author  in  the  good 
opinion  of  his  countrymen.  In  1787,  he 
took  charge  of  a  church  in  Boston,  where 
he  continued  to  officiate  until  his  deaths 
in  1798.  Besides  Ins  History,  he  publish- 
ed twp  volumes  of  his  imfinished  Ameri- 
can Biography,  and  a  number  of  political, 
religious  and  literary  tracts.  Doctor  BL 
wrote  with  ease  and  correcmess,  thoucb 
not  with  elegance :  h^  was  more  reman- 
aUe  for  research  and  exten^ve  informa- 
tion, than  for  brilhancy  or  orLrinaUty  of 
talents.  The  Histoiy  of  New  Hampshire 
and  the  American  Biosraphy,  above  men- 
tioned, are  often  consulted.  His  sermons, 
and  many  dissertations,  are  but  htde 
known.  As  a  public  preacher  and  citi- 
zen, he  enjoyea  the  highest  estimation. 
He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Mas* 
sachusetts  historical  society,  whose  Col- 
lections are  important  to  me  pubhc  an- 
nals. 

Bell.  Church  bells  originated  m  Ita- 
ly, being  formed,  by  decrees,  out  of  the 
cymbals,  small  tinkling  bells  and  hand- 
bells of  vthe  East,  used,  in  rehgious  cere- 
monies, as  a  means  of  honoring  the  gods^ 
or  of  summoning  them  to  the  roast.  The 
feast  of  Osuris,.paiticularly,  is  known  ta 
have  been  announced  by  beUs,  and,  ia 
AthenS)  the  priests  of  Cybele  made  uae 
of  them  at  their  sacrifices.  Pliny  sa^ 
that  bells  were  invented  lony  befere  his 
time.  They  were  called  fm^Mma&tcloi ; 
and  Suetonius  tells  us  that  Augustus 
caused  one  to  be  hung  before  the  temple 
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of  Jupiter.  Aflnoog  Christiaas,  thev  ware 
first  employed  to  call  together  religiouB 
coDgregationB,  for  which  purpose  nuiners 
had  b^n  employed  before.  Afterwards, 
Uie  people  were  assembled  by  the  sound 
of  little  pieces  of  board  stnick  together ; 
hehcG  called  sacred  boards.  To  the  ora- 
ent  day,  the  Catholics  use  such  boaros  in 
Pas^on-week  and  Lent,  because  the  noise 
of  bells  seems  to  them  unsuited  to  the  so- 
Wmnity  of  the  season.  On  the  first  day  of 
E^aster,  the  beUs  ring  again,  and  the  return 
of  the  accustomed  sound  produces  a  very 
cheerfid  efiect  Paolinus,  bi8h<Hy  of  Nola, 
in  Campania,  is  said  to  have  mst  intro- 
duced cnurch  bells,  in  the  fourth  centunr, 
and  thence  the  Latin  names  of  the  bell, 
eampcma  and  nokij  are  said  to  have  origi- 
nated. In  the  sixth  cenmry,  bells  were 
used  in  the  convents ;  they  were  suspend- 
ed on  the  roof  of  the  church  in  a  mune. 
Towards  the  end  of  this  century,  bells 
were  placed  on  some  churches  at  the 
expense  of  certain  cities..  Abgut  550,  (bey 
were  introduced  into  France.  Pope  Se- 
bastian, who  died  in  605,  first  ordered  that 
the  hours  of  the  day  should  be  iannounced 
by  striking  the  bell,  that  people  might 
better  attend  to  the  hone  ca/umiaBj  that  is, 
to  the  hours  for  onginff  and  praying.  In 
610,  Clothair  besieged  Sens,  when  Lupus, 
bldiop  of  Orleans,  ordered  me  bells  of  St 
Stephen  to  be  rung.  The  sound  so  fright- 
ened Clothair,  that  he  eave  up  the  siege. 
In  the  eighth  century,  me  custom  of  bap- 
tizing and  naming  bells  began.  (Seer 
JBc^phsni,)  Church  bells  were  probkbly 
introduced  into  England  soon  after  theur 
invention.  They  are  first  mentioned  by 
Bede,  about  the  close  of  the  seventh  cen- 
tury. In  the  East,  they  came  into  use  in 
the  ninth  century;  in  Switzerland,  in 
1090 ;  at  what  period  they  were  brought 
into  Germany  is  uncertain.  In  the  11th 
century,  the  cathedral  at  Aupburg  had 
two  bells.  The  same  spirit  which  induced 
people  to  bmld  immense  minsters,  and  to 
apply  their  wealth  in  ornamenting  tlie 
places  of  worship,  made  them  vie  with 
each  other  in  the  size  of  their  bells.  The 
great  beU  of  Moscow,  cast  in  1653,  in  the 
reign  of  the  empress  Anne,  is  said,  by  Mr. 
Clarke,  to  be  computed  to  weigh  443,772 
lbs.  A  bell  in  the  church  of  St.  Ivan,  in 
the  same  city,  weiffhs  127,836  lbs. ;  anoth^ 
er,  356cwt;  and[  the  one  cast  in  1819 
weighs  1600  cwt,  the  clapper  alone  weigh- 
inff  18  cWt  On  the  cathedral  of  Paris  a 
beU  was  placed,  in  1680.  which  weighed 
340  cwt.,  and  measured  x5  feet  in  circum-* 
ibrence.  In  Vienna,  a  bell  was  cast,  In 
17)1,  of  354  qwt  In  Olmfitz  is  one  of 
4* 


358  cwt  •  The  fiuuous  bell  at  Erfim,  in 
Germany,  which  is  considered  to  be  of 
the  finest  bell-metal,  having  the  hrpst 
proportion  of  silver  in  it,  and  is  baptized 
^SWm^ie,  weighs  375^  cwt,  is  more  than 
24  feet  in  circumference,  and  has  a  clap- 
per of  4  feet,  wei^^g  11  cwt  Great 
Tom,  of  Christ  churchy  Oxford,  weifdis 
17,000  lbs.,;  of  Lincohi,  9894  lbs. ;  the  beU 
of  St  PauFs,  London,  8400  lbs.;  a  bell  at 
Nankin;,  in  China,  is  said  to  weicb  50,000 
lbs.;  and  seven  ajt  Pekin,  lUBfiOO  lbs. 
each.'  The  inscriptions  on  old  bells  are 
curious,  and.  in  some  cases,  have  even 
historical  value.;,  and,  at  this  time,  when 
curiosities  of  all  kinds  are  eagerly  sought 
'  fer,  a  collection  of  these  inscriptioDat' would 
not  be  uninteresting.  The  different  uses 
of  bells  have  given -rise  to  many  poems, 
some  of  which  are  inscribed  on  the  beUs 
themselves.  Onis  of  the  most  conmion  is 
the  following: 

FWera  plaiiigo,  fiilgofa  finuigo,nbbata  paogo 
Ezcito  leotJos,  cUssipo  venUM^paoo  cnieqtos. 

Perhaps  the  finest  poem  which  has  ever 
been  written  oa  beds  is  Schiller's  poem. 
Die  Glodx  (The  Bell),  m  which  he  de- 
scribes the  castuig  of  the  bell,  and  all  its 
uses,  in  a  highly  poetical  manner.  This 
has  been  translated  itato  many  lan- 
guages, and  lately  into  Greek  and  Latin, 
by  |i  professor  at  Liege.  (For  the  metal 
of  which  ,  bells  are  made,  called  MI* 
meUd,  see  Copper,)  A  bell  is  divided  into 
the  body  or  barrel^  the  dcmper^  and  the 
ear  or  caiman^ — ^The  word  out  is  used  in 
many  arts  and  sciences  for  instruments 
similar  in  form  to  church  bells. 
Bbll.  (See  Lancaster.) 
Bell-Metal.  (See  Copper.) 
Bell-Rock,  sometimes  called  hich  cape ; 
a  dangerous  rock  of  Scotland,  about  12 
miles  from  Ari>roath,  nearly  opposite  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Tay ;  Ion.  2P  22^  W. ; 
lat  56°  29^  N.  A  hght-house  has  been- 
erected  on  it,  finished  in  1611,  115  feet 
high.  During  high,  tides,  the  rock  is  en- 
tirely covered.  It  is.  said  that,*  in  former 
ages,  the  monks  of  Aberiirqthock  caused 
a  oeU  to  be  suspended  on  this  rock,  which 
was  rung  bv  tne  waves,  and  warned  the 
marinera  of  this  hiffhly  dangerous  place. 
The  Bell-rock  hght^ouse  is  famous  fer  its 
construction. 

Bella,  Stefimo  de  la;  an  engraver,  bom 
at  Florence,  in  1610.  He  followed,  at 
first,  Callot's  manner,  but  soon  adopted 
one  of  his  own.  In  1642,  he  went  to 
Paris,  where  he  was  emploved  bv  cardi- 
nal Richelieu.  He  returned  to  Florence, 
and  became  the  teacher,  in  diawikig,  of 
Cosmo,  the  son  of  the  great  duke,  and 
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died  in  1664.    It  10  said  <hat  he  engrayed 
1400  plates. 

Be&lamy,  James,  a  Flemisli  poet,  was 
bom  at  Flushinir,  in  the  year  1757,  and 
dM  in  1796.  He  was  35  years  old,  and 
following  the  trade  of  a  baker,  when,  in 
the  year  1772^  the  second  secular  festival, 
in  commemonition  of  the  foundation  of 
Jdie  repuUic,  was  celebrated  throughout 
Holland.  HLs  senius,  suddenly  inflamed 
by  the  ioveof  nis  native  land,  rendered 
him  a  poet,  and  Ins  first  productions  met 
with  success.  He  studied  Latm,  made 
himself  better  acquainted  with  his  mother 
ton|[ue,and  cosnposed  several  pieces  of 
ment  sufficient  to  induce  the  society  of  arts 
at  the  Hague  to  incorporate  them  in  their 
colIectionB.  He  puUished  his  patriotic 
sonjis  under  thetitle  VaderkMdse-Gexefigen, 
which  secure  [liflr  a  p9aoe  among  the  first 
poets  of  his  nation,  >  B.  sung,  likewise,  the 
praise  of  love.  The  later  works  of  this 
poet  betray  a  certain  inelahcholy,  which 
renders  them  still  more .  interesting.  A 
biographical  account  of  him  has  been 
written  by  G.  Kniper.  He  may  be  placed 
by  the  side  of  Biiderdyk,  Helmers,  Loots, 
IL  Feyth,  &c.,  as  one  of  the  Testorefcs  bf 
modem  Dutch  poetry. 

Bellahhin,  Robert,  a  cardinal,  and 
celebrated  controversialist  of  the  Roman 
church,  was  bom  at  Monte  Pulciano,  in 
Tuscany,  in  1542.  At  the  age  of  18,  he 
entered  into  die  college  of  Jesuits,  where 
he  soon  distinguished  himself;  and  his 
reputation  caused  him  to  be  sent  into  the 
Low  Countries,  to  oppose  the  projgress  of 
the  Reformers.  He  was  ordained  a,  priest, 
in  1569,  by  Jansemus,  bishop  of  Ghent, 
and  placed  in  the  theological  chair  of  the 
university  of  Louvain.  After  a  residence 
of  seven  years,  he  returned  to  Italy,  and 
waseent  py  Sixtus  V  to  France,  as  com- 
panion to  the  legate.  He  was  made  a 
cardinal,  on  account  of  his  learning,  by 
Clement  VIII,  and,  in  I60S,  created  arch- 
bishop of  Capiia.  At  the  elections  of 
Leo  XI  and  Paul  V,  he  was  thought  of 
ibr-th^  pontificate,  and  nnght  have  been 
chosen,  tiad  he  not  been  a  Jesuit.  Paul 
V  recalled  him' to  Rome,  on  which  he 
resigned  his  arehbish(^c  without  retain- 
ipg  any  pension  <m  it,  as  he  might  have 
done.  In  16121,  he  left  his  apartments  in 
the  Vatican,  and  returned  to  a  houete  of 
Ins  order,  vvliere  he  died  the  seme  year, 
at  the  age  of  71.  So  impressed  were  the 
people  with  the  idea  of  Ins  sanctity,  that 
It  was  necessary  to  place  guards  to  keep 
4>ff  the  crowd,  which  pressed  round  to 
touch  his  body,  or  procure  some  relics  of 
his  garments.    B.  had  the  dooblc  merits 


with  the  coccrt  of  KoHfe^  of  sanportmg  her 
temporal  power  and  spiritual  supremacy 
to  the  utmost,  and  of  strenuously  opposing 
the  Refomiers*  The  talent  he  displayed 
in  the  latter  controversy  called  forth 
all  the  similar  abili^  on  the  Protestant 
side ;  and,  for  a  number  of  years,  no  em- 
inent divine  among  the  Reformers  fiiled 
to  make  his  arguments  a  particular  sub- 

iect  of  refutation.  The  great  work  which 
le  coraj^osed  in  this  war&re  is  entitled 
A  Body  of  Controversy f  vmtten  in  Latin, 
the  style  of  which  is  perspicuous  and  pre- 
cise, without  any  pretension  to  purity  or 
eile^an6e.  He  di^^lays  a  vast  amount  of 
Scriptural  learning,  and  is  deeply  versed 
m  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  the  church 
in  all  ages,  as  becomes  one  who  deter- 
mines every  point  by  authority.  To  his 
credit,  he  exhibits  none  of  the  lax  moral- 
ity of  Ills  order,  and,  in  respect  to  the 
doctrines  of  predestination  and  efficacious 
grace,  is  more  9  follower  of  St.  Augustine 
Uian  a  Jesuit.  His  maxims  on  .the  right 
of  pontiff  to  depose  princes  caused  his 
work  on  the  temporal  power  of  the  poped 
to  be  condemned  at  Paris.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  did  not  satisfy  the  court  of  Rome,  ' 
because  it  asserted,  not  a  direct,  but  an 
indirect,  power  in  the  popes  in  temporal 
matters;  which  reservation  so  offended 
Sixtus  V,  that  he  placed  it  among  the  list 
of  proliibited  books.  These  dinerences 
amoitg  the  Catholics  necessarily  gave 
strength  to  tlie  Protestant  side,  and  pro- 
duced a  work  from  Mayer  in  exposition 
of  them.  In  the  rancor  of  controversy, 
some  malignant  calumnies  were  uttered 
against  the  morals  of  B. ;  but  it  is  evident, 
that  he  inclined  to  superstition  in  faith^ 
and  scmpulosity  in  practice.  At  his  death, 
he  bequeathed  one  naif  of  his  soul  to  the 
Virgin,  and  the  other  to  Jesus  Christ  His 
.  society  thought  60  higl^dy  of  his  sanctity, 
that  proofi  were  collected  to  entitle  him 
to  canonization ;  but  the  fear  of  giving 
offence  to  the  sovereigns,  whose  rights  he 
oppugned,  has  always  prevented  a  com- 
pliance with  the  ardent  widies  of  tlie 
Jesuits.  Tlie  best  edition  of  his  contro- 
versial works  is  that  of  Prague,  1721,  4 
vols.,  foho. 
Belle  Alliance.    (See  WisUedoo.) 

BlfeLLE-ISLE,     or    BELLE-ISLE-EIV-MEa 

(anciendy  VindUis);  an  island  in  the  bay 
of  Biscay,  115  miles  from  the  westxoast 
of  France,  about  nin^  miles  liiu^,.  and 
from  two  to  four  broa4,*'Surr6uhded  by 
sharp  rodcB,  which  lekve  'only  .three 
fortified  passages  to  the  island.  The 
soil  is  diverse,  consisting  of  rock,  salt 
marsh,  and  fertile  grounds.    Palais  is  the 
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It  contBiiiB  three  other  'small 
townsi  and  many  villages.    Loii.dP6^W.; 

Bbli^e-Isle,  or  jBellisub;  an  island 
K.  £.  of  the  golf  of  St  Lawrence,  about 
31  miles  in  circuit ;  on  the  north-west  side 
has  a  small  harbor,  fit  for. 401811  craft, 
^Bailed  LarkharhoTf  within  a  little  island 
which  lies  close  to  the  shore.  At  the  east 
point,  it  has ;  another  small  harbor  or 
€X)Ye,  that  will  only  admit  fishin(|  shallops ; 
from  whence  it  Is  about  16  miles-  to  the 
coast  of  Labrador.  Th^  narrow  channel 
between  Newfoundland  and  the 'coast  of 
Labrador  is  .called  the  draU$of  BdUtU ; 
*  15  miles  N.  Newfoundland.  Lon.  55^^  15^ 
W.;lat52«'N. 

Bellboa&de,  count,bom  at  Chamberry, 
in  Savoy,  in  the  year.  1760,  of  one  of  the 
oldest  Savoyard  families,  early  entered 
the  Austrian  service,  and  distinguished 
himself  during  the  campaigns  of  1793—96 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  become  a  member 
of  the  archduke  Charles's  counsel  of  war, 
and,  in  1796,  field-marshal  lieutenant.  ,  In 
this  capacity,  he  concluded,  in  1797,  an 
armifitice,  at  Leo'ben,  with  Bo^pQrte,^and, 
in  1799,  oonunanded  the  corps  that  was 
to  maintain  the  connexion  between  Su-. 
waroff  and  the  archduke  Charles.  After 
the  campiign  in  Italy,  in  1800,  he  was 
made  privy  counsellor  of  the  archduke 
FVedenc,  who  commanded  the  army  of 
Italy.  In  July,  1805,  the  chief  command 
in  the  territories  of  Venioe  was  committed 
to  him.  In  1806,  he  was  created  field- 
marshal,  and  appointed  civil  and  military 
governor  of -both  the  Galicia&  In  the 
campaign  of  1809,  he  distinguished  him- 
self at  Aspem.  B.'aftierward9became  pres- 
ident of  the  council  of  war  at  Vienna,  act- 
ed in  Italy  against  Murat,  was  appointed 
governor  of  Lombardy,  and  lives  now 
retired  fifom  the  service  on  account  of  a 
disorder  in  his  eyes. 

BzLLEQAKBK,  €rabriei  du  Pac  de ;  bora 
at  the  palace  of  Belle|pude,  in  the  year 
1717 ;  one  of  the  mbst  mdeiatigable  com- 
pilers of  history,  who  has  thrown  much 
light  on  the  historical  events  of  the  17th 
century. 

'  Beuueisle  (Charles  Louis  Auguste 
Fouquet),  count  de,  maraud  -of  France, 
bom  at  Villeftanche,  Sept  22, 1684,  dis- 
tinguished himself  during  the  fiimous 
siege  of  Lille,  and  became  brigadier  in 
the  n^  forces.  After  the  condusion  of 
the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession,  he 
went,  with  marshal  VilkM,  to  Rastadt, 
Where  he  dkplayed  diplomatic  talents. 
The  oesBion  of  Lorraine  to  France,  in 
1796^  was  principal^  bis  work.  CaidiBal 


Fleury  reposed  confidenee  in  him ;  Loiua 
XV  made  him  governor  of  Melz  and  the 
three  bishoprics  of  Loiraine^  which  office 
he  held  until  his  death.  Beme  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  war,  in  1741,  he  visited  the 
pnncipal  comrts  of  Gennany  with  the 
design  of  disposing  them,  after  the  death 
of  Charies  VX  to  choose  the  elector  of 
Bavaria  emperofr  of  Germany;  and 'he 
displayed  so  much  address,  on  this  occa- 
sion, as  to  excite  the  admiration  of  Fred- 
eric II.  After  his  return,  he  placed  him- 
self, together  with  Broglio,'at  the  head  of 
th^  French  forces,  to  oppose  those  of 
Maria  Theresa.  He  took  Prague  by  as- 
sault; but,  the  king  of  Prussia  having  made 
a  separate  peaee,  he  was  compelled  to  a 
retreat^  which  he  performed  with  admi- 
rable skill  In  Dec.,  1744,  when  on  a 
diplomatic  journey  to  Bniin,  he  was 
arrested  at  Elbintferode,  a  Hanoverian 
post,,  and  sent  to  England,  where  he  was 
exchanged,,  however,  in  1746. .  In  the 
following  year,  he  forced  general  Browne, 
who  had  entered  the  south  of  France 
from  Italy,  to  raise  the  siege  of  Antibes, 
and  to  retreat  over  the  Var.  In  1748,  the 
king  made  him  a  duke  and  peer  of  Fiuice, 
and  the  department  of  war  was  committed 
to  bis  charge.  He  reformed  the  army  by 
abolishing  many  abuses,  enlarged  the  mil- 
itary academy,  and  caused  an  order  of 
merit  to  be  established.  The  city  of  Metz 
is  indebted  to  him  for  an  academy.  He 
died  in  1761. 

Bellerden,  William ;  a  Scottish  writer 
of  the  17th  century,  disdnguished  for  the 
elegance  of  his  Latin  style.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Paris,  where  he  was  professor 
of  beUes-rlettres  in  1602,  imd,  though  he 
was  made  master  of  requests  by  James  I, 
he  still  continued  to  reside  in  the  French 
metropolis.  In  1606,  he  published  a  work 
entitled  dcero  Princepg,  containing  a  se- 
lection ftpm  the  works  t>f  Cicero,  consist- 
ing; of  passages  relating  to  the  duties  of  a 
prmce,  &c:  He  afterwards  republi^ed 
this  work,  with  some  other  treatises,  in  his 
BdlmdenuB  de  Statu.  This  work  was 
published  again,  in  1787,  by  an  anony- 
mous editor,  since  known  to  have  been 
doctor  Samuel  Parr,  who  added  a  Latin 
preftice  on  the  pohtics  Off  that  time. 
Beulerophon.  ^See  Hapwnieiu.) 
Beluss-Lettrbs  {DrenA)  signifies  the 
soma  with  poUte  UUmhare.  It  is  impossh- 
ble  to  give  a  satisfiu^xr  explanation  of 
what  is  or  has  been  called  %eUes-leUrt$: 
in  ftct,  the  Vaguest  definition  would  be 
the  best,  as  almost  every  branch  of  knowl- 
edge has,  at  one  time,  been  included  in, 
at  another,  excluded  fi«an,thi»dfflimniiia*' 
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tion.  The  most  correct  definitioD^  tliere- 
Ibre,  would  be,  periiaps,  such  as  enibrdced 
all  knowledge  and  eveiy  science,  not 
merely  abatiact,  nor  simply  useful.  In 
the  division  of  the  departments  at  the 
lyceum  of  arts,  established  at  Paris  in 
179S,the  be]les4ettre8  comprehended  gen- 
eral grammar,  langua^  rhetoric,  geog- 
raphy, histonr,  antiquities  and  numismat- 
ics ;  whilst  philosophy,  mathematics,  &c., 
were  called,  in  contradistinction,  $cienciea. 
If  the  name  of  heUe84ettre8  ought  to  be 
retained  at  all,  it  would  seem  proper  to 
include  under  it  poetry,  rhetoric,  and  all 
prose  which  has  pretensions  to  elegance. 
A  historical  worii,  therefore,  would  fall 
within  the  definition  of  belles-letties,  only 
if  its  style  was  distinguished  for  elesance. 
The  same  would  be  the  base  with  pooks 
of  travels,  &;c.  It  is,  however,  to  be  hoped 
that  this  vague,  unnecessary  name  will 
soon  be  ahandoneiQ,  in  imitation  of  the 
example  of  the  Germans,  who,  bavinff 
investigated  the  philosophy  of  the  arts  and 
sciences  more  thoronghly  than  any  other 
nation,  and  critically  anidyzed  their  prin- 
ciples, have  rejected  the  term;  so  that  it 
is  known  in  Germany  only  as  matter  of 
history.  They  class  poetry  with  the  fine 
arts,  and  its  history,  like  the  history  of 
any  other  art,  science,  nation  or  thing, 
with  the  sciences.  Rhetoric,  too,  is .  call^ 
a.  fine  art.  It  was  formeriy  said,  that  the 
difierence  of  heUes4dires  and.  heij^ux-arls 
consisted  in  the  difierence  of  the  means 
employed  by  each  respectively.  The  for- 
mer, it  was  said,  used  arbitrary  signs^  by 
which  was  meant  language ;  the  latter, 
natural  signs,  L  e.,  sounds  and  visible 
forms.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  untenable 
this  division  is. 

Bkllevue  (Fr.  fne  jtrosptdX  This 
name  is  given  to  several  villas  and  pijdaces, 
but  particularly  to  a  beautiful  country 
palace  in  the  neighborhood  of  Paris,  situ- 
ated on  the  ridge  of  those  mountains 
which  stretch  mm  St  Cloud  towards 
Meudon.  Mad.  de  Pompadour  (q.  v.] 
built  It  The  building  was  commencea 
in  July,  1748,  and  finished  in  November^ 
1750.  After  the  death  pf  Louis  XY ,  the 
use  of  it  was  granied  to  the  aunts  of 
Louis  XVI,  m^ames  de  Franee.  The 
first  French  artists  6f  the  time,  Coustou, 
Adam,  Salu,  PigaUe,  Gragenard,  Laprenue, 
'  had  exerted  aJl  their  talents  in  embellish- 
ing Bellevue ;  so  that  this  palace,  at  the 
period  when  it  was  built,  was  considered 
the  most  charming  in  all  Europe.  Afler 
the  revolution,  the  convention  decreed 
that  Bellevue  should  be  kept  in  repair  at 
the  eiqpense  of  the  nation,  and  that  it 


should  be  devoted  to  public  amusemaiittl 
Nevertheless,  it  was  pubCcly  sold,  during 
the  highest  phch  oi  revolutionary  excite- 
ment, and  the  purchaser,  M.  iJench^re, 
a  iK>8t-ma8ter  in  Paris,  had  it  demolished, 
quite  in  the  spirit  of  the.  Bamdt  noirt. 
(q.  V.)  Its  -ruins  aie  frequently  visited,  on 
account  of  the  beautiful  view. of  Paris 
fit>m  this  spot 

-  Beixini,  James,  and  his  two  sons.  Gen- 
tile and  Giovanni  (who  surpassed  their 
fiither) ;  celebrated  painters,  who  made  a 
new  epoch  in  the  Venetian  school  Of 
James's  works  nothing  has  been  lefl ;  but 
several  of  Gentile's  (e.  g.,'a  Si,  Mark)  have  ^ 
reached  our  times.  In  the  year  1479,* 
Gentile  went  to  Constantinople,  M6ham- 
med  II  having  sent  to  Venice  for  a  skil- 
fbl  painter.  He  is  said  tp  have  there 
copied  the  bass-reliefs  of  the  column  of 
Theodoeius,  and  to  have  died  at  Venice, 
in  the  year  150L  The  most  distinguished 
of  the  fiimlly  was  Giovanni  B.,  who  was 
bom  at  Venice,  about  1^,  and  died  about 
1516.  He  studied  nature  diligently,  and 
his  drawing  was  good.  He  contributed 
much  to  make  oil  paiiiting  popular,  and 
has  lefl  man^r  excellent  pictures,  of  which 
one,  the  Savior  pronouncing  his  Benedict 
(ton,  is  to  be  found  in  the  gulery  of  Dres- 
den. His  own  reputation  was  much  in- 
creased by  that  of  his  celebrated  disciples, 
namely,  Titian  and  Gioi^one.  As  their 
instructer,  he  is  somfetimea  called  the 
founder  of  the  Venetian  schooL 

Belli^le.    (See  BeUe-Idt.)  > 

Beli.hai?n,  Charies  Michael,  the  most 
original  atnong  the  Swedish  poets,  was 
bom  at  Stockholm,  in  1741,  and  grew  up 
in  the  quietude  of  domestic  life.  The 
first  proofs  which  he  gave  of  his  poetic 
talents  were  reli^ous  and  pious  effusions. 
The  dissipated  life  of  young  men,at  Stock- 
holm, devoted  to  pleasure,  was  afterwards 
the  subject  of  his  poems.  By  these  his 
name  was  spread  over  all  Sweden.  Even 
the  attention  of  Gustavus  III  was  attract- 
ied  to  him,  and  he  received  fi^m  the  king 
an  appointment,  which  enabled  him  to 
devote  himself  almost  entirely  to  poetical 

Sursuits,  in  an  easy  independence,  until 
is  death,  in  1795.  His  songs  are  truly 
national,  principally  describing  scenes  of 
reveliy.. 

«  Bellona;  the  goddess  of  vnir;  daugh- 
ter of  Phorcys  andf  Ceto.  She  was  caUed 
by  tiie  Greeks  Enyo,  and  is  often  con- 
founded with  Minerva.  She  was  anciently 
called  DueUionOy  and  was  the  sister  ot 
Mars,  or,  according  to  some,  his  daugh- 
ter or  his  Wife.  She  prepared  his  chariot 
when  he  was  going  to  war^and  drove  his 
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Med»  through  lh9  tumult  of  the  battle 
with  a  bloody  scourge,  her  hair.diaheveU 
led,  and  a  torch  ia  her  hand*  The  Ro- 
mans paid  great  adoration  to  her ;  but  she 
was  held  in  (he  highest  veneration  by  the 
Cappadocions,  chiefly  at  Cotpaua,  where 
she  had  above  3000  priests.  Her  temple 
at  Rome  was  near  the  Porta  Carmentali^ 
In  it  the  senators  gave  audience  to  foreign 
ambassadors  and  to  generals  returned  Scorn 
war.  At  the  gate  was  a  stoall  coIun:in, 
called  the  column  qf  tpcoTf  against  which 
they  threw  a  spear,  whenever  war  was 
declared.  The  priests  of  this  goddess 
consecrated  themselves  by  making  ffreat 
•  incisions  in  their  bodies,  and  particularly 
in  the  thi|;h,  from  which  they  received 
die  blood  m  their  hands  to  offi^r  as  a  sac- 
rifice to  tlie  goddess.  In  their  wild  en- 
thusiasm, they  oflen  predicted  bloodshed 
and  wars,  the  defeat  of  enemies,  or  the 
besieging  of  towus. 

Bellows  ;  a  machine  so  formed  as  to 
expire  and  mspire  air  by  turns,  by  the 
enWgement  and  contraction  of  the  ca- 
pacity. As  soon  as  men  began  to  make 
use  of  fire,  the  importance  of  bellows  was 
felt,  since  the  natural  bellows,  if  we  xuay 
give  this  name  to  the  lungs,  coul4  not  be 
applied  to  any  great  extent.  The  inven- 
tion of  bellows  is  ascribed  to  Anacharsis 
the  Scythiaji.  Probably,  this  invention, 
like  so  many  others,  took  place  in  difier* 
ent  countries,  since  the  want  which,  oc- 
casioned it  is  universal.  The  first  devia- 
tion firom  the  pncieut,  and  stiJl  cominon 
form  of  the  J^ows,  was  piade  by  the 
Germans,  aiwut  100  years  ago,  and  the 
forms  at  present  are  very  various,  as  many 
attempts  nave  been  made  for  the  improve^ 
ment  of  Uiis  highly  impwtant  machine, 
which  becomes  necessary  wherever  « 
powerful  flamie  is  reqilired  in  the  arts. 
As  mining  is  carried  on  extensively  in 
Germany,  and  great  hea^  is  required  in 
smelting  die  ores^  and  working  the  metals, 
many  new  kinds  of  bellows  have  been 
invented  in  that  country,  of  which  we 
only  mention  that  of  Mr.  von  Baader,  in 
Munich  (known  as  the  inventor  of  a  new 
kind  of  rail-roads).  It  consists  of  an  emp- 
ty box,  which  moves  up  and  down  m 
another,  partially  filled  with  water.  Be- 
tween die  bottom  of  the  empty  box  and 
surface  of  the  water  is  a  space  filled  ^ith 
air,  which  is  driven  out  by  the  desceat 
of  the  endoeed  box.  •  BeUow^  of  very 
great  power  are  generally  ealled  Uowtt^- 
raackmes.  One  of  the  kar|^  ia  that  re* 
ceody  erected  m  England,  at  the  amhh- 
eiy  in  the  king's  dockryard«  at  Woolwich. 
It  m  adequate  to  the  supply  of  air  ibr  40 


forge  firea,  amongst  vbich  are  aeveral 
foi*  the  fhrffne  of  anchors,  iron  knees,  and 
many  other  heavy  pieces  of  (unidiery. 
The  common  Chinese 'bellows  consist  of 
a  box  of  wood  about  two  feet  long,  and 
one  foot  square^  in  which  a  thick,  square 
piece  of  board,  which  exacdy  fits  the 
mtemalcavity  of  the  box,  is  puwed  back- 
wards and  fi)rward8.  In  the  bottom  of 
the  box,  at  ^ach  end,  there  is  a  sniall  coni- 
cal or  plug  valve  to  admit  the  air,  and 
valves  above  to  discharge  it. 

BfiLLOY,  Pierre  (jaurent  Buirette  die, 
die  first  French  dramatist  who  success- 
fully  introduced  i^itiv(9  heroes  upon  the 
French  stage,  instead  of  those  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  or  the  great  men  of  other  na- 
dons,  was  bom  at  §t  Flour,  in  Auvergne, 
in.  1727. .  He  went  tx>  Paris  when  a  child, 
lost  his  fioher  soon  ^fier,  and  was  sup- 
ported by  his  uncle,  a  disdnguished  ad- 
vocate in  the  parliament  of  Paris,  who 
designed  him  fi>r.the  same  profession. 
He  applied  hin^self  to  this  profession  with 
reluctanoe,  while  he  showed  much  genius 
for  .the  drama.  His  uncle  oppos^  this 
taste,  and  the  young  man  secredy  left 
hi^  house.  He  now  made  his  appearance 
at  several  northern  courts,  as  an  actor, 
under  the  name  of'DormofU  de  fieUoy, 
Every  where  his  character  gained  him 
love  and  esteem.  -  He  spent  several  years 
in  Petersburg,  where  the  empress  Wmt- 
beth  showed  him  mUch  kindness.  In 
1758,  he  returned  to  Fnmee,  with  the  in- 
tendon  of  having  his  tragedy  Tihu  rep- 
resented. His  uncle  obtuned  a  warrest 
of  imprisonment  against  him,  in  case  he 
should  appear  on  the  stage.  B.  had 
hoped  to  reconcile  his  famuy  to  him  by 
the  success  of  TUut,  but  this  hope  was 
disappointed  by  the  fiulure  of  the  piece ; 
and  the  audior  virent  once  more  to  Pei> 
tersburg.  Shordy  after,  his  unde  died, 
and  B.  returned  again  to  France,  where 
he  brought  out  his  tragedy  Zdndn^ 
which  was  acled  with  .the  most  complete 
success.  In  1765  followed  his  SUgt  de 
CakMt  a  tragedy  which  produced  a  great 
sensation,  aim  is  sdll  esteemed,  though  it 
owes  the  applause  bestowed  on  it  rather 
to  its  subject  than  to  its  poedcal  merit 
He  received  the  medal  'promised  by  the 
king  t6  those  poets  who  should  produce 
three  successrul  pieces,  and  which  baa 
been  awarded  only  on  this  occaaioii.  On 
account  of  the  great  applause  with  wMoh 
the  Siege  of  Calais  was  reoetved,  it  was 
ooui^ted  as  two,  it  being,  in  fiiet,  onl^  the 
second  successfiil  piece  of  B.  The  city  of 
Calais  sent  him  the  fipe^om  of  the  eity,  in 
a  gold  box,  with  the  inseiiption  .' 
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hditj  emeam  rte^pt  B.  has  written  sun- 
dry other,  dramatic  pieces,  of  which  Gtu- 
ton  et  Bt^orof  procured  his  reception  into 
t^eAcadimitFrangaMt.  Upon  the  whole, 
he  was  not  happy  in  the  oxpression  of 
tragical  pathos.  .  He  died  in  1775. 
Bell-Rock.  {See  BeiiL-JZocX^) 
Beloochistan.  (See  Bdajiatan) 
Belt,  the  Great  and  Little ;  two  straits 
of  Denmark,  connecting  the  Baltic  with 
the  Cattegat  The  former  hins  between 
the  islancb  of  Zealand  and  Funen,  and  is 
about  15  miles  in  width,  where  it  is  Crossed 
fiom  Nybon^,  in  Funen,  to  Corso^r,  in 
Zealand.  The  greatest  breadxh  of  the 
strait  is  20  miles.  The  navigation  is  veiy 
dangerous,  on  account  of  the  many  small 
islands  and  sand4NU]Ju,  by  which  the 
channel  .is  impeded.  Vessels  sailing 
through  this  strait  pay  tribute  at  Ny- 
borg.  The  Little  Belt  is  between  the 
island  of  Funen  and  the  coast  of  Jutland, 
and  the  narrowest  part  of  the  strait  is  not 
more  than  a  mile  in  width.  At  this  place 
stands  the  fortress  Fredericia,  where  the 
tolls  are-  paid^  T)ie  fortress  i commands 
completely  the  entrance  from  the  Catte- 
gat The-  sound  between  Zealand  .and 
me  Swedish  coast  is  preferred  for  all 
large  vessels 

JBelujistazt,  or  Beluchistan  ;  a  coun- 
try in  Asia,  situated  on  the  north-west  of 
mib  peninsula  of  Hindostan,  formerly  be- ' 
longing  to  Persia;  now  connected  with 
GabulStan.  It  comprehen()s,'in  ii^ '  most 
eztensivB  acceptation,  all  die  space -4)6- '•' 
tween  Ion.  58^  and  67^  E.;  lat.  W  and 
3(f  N.  It  extends  fio'm  the  country  of. 
the  Afghans  on  ^e  north*  to  the  Indiaii. 
ocean,  and  from  die  provinces  of  Lari^tan 
and  Kezman  on  the  west  to  that  of  Sind 
on  the  east  It  contaiijs  ^  principal  di- 
visions : — I.  Jhalawan  and  Sarawan,  with 
the  district  of  Kelat ;  2.  Macran  and  Les ; 
3.  Kohistan,  that  is,  the  mountainous  re- 
mon  west  of  the  Desert ;  'Aj.  the  Desert  ^  5. 
Cach  Gandavah  ai^d  tb^  district  of  Her- 
rend  Dajel ;  6.  the  prpvince  of  Sind.  It 
is  very  mountainous.  Many  of  the  moun- 
tains are  of  great  height,  covered'  with* 
snow.  In  the  plains,  the  heat  is  very 
great;  in  summer,  water  is  raieraUy 
scarce.  The  rivers  are  the  Pooralle 
Muktoo,  Dast,  Nughor,  Sinroo  and  Sud- 
gee.  The  desert  of  Belujistan  is  300 
miles  Imig,  and  upwards  of  200  broad, 
consisting  of  waves  of  sand  ejctremely 
difficult  to  be  traversed.  The  minerals 
are  gold,  silver,  lead,  iron,  copper,  tin, 
rock  sah,  alum,  saltpetre  and  sulphur. 
The  soil  produces  jpnin,  cotton,  indigo, 
madder  and  asBaftstida.    The  Belooches,' 


or  Balojes,'  consist  of  three  tribes — the 
Beluches,  the  Brahuis,  the  Dehwara. 
They  are  wariike  and  semi-barbarous. 
They  live  a  pastoral  life,  and  are  of  the 
Mohammedan  reti^ion.  Little  was  known 
of  this  country,  till  Mr.  Pottinger,  and 
some  other  enterprising  officers  in  the 
East  India  company's  service,  explored  it 
in  1809  and  1810. 

Belvedere  (Ital.  iEne  sigU.  See  BdU" 
ime.)  The  name  of  buildings  in  Italy  des- 
tined for  the  enjoyment  df  prospects. 
The  name  is  also  given  to  the  small  cupokiB 
on  houses,  which  are  ascended  for  the 
sake  of  fresh  air,  or  of  the  view  which 
they  afford.  Many  of  the  buildings  in 
Rome  are  furnished  with  such  cupolas ; 
yet  the  term  hdotdert  is  generally  applied 
only  to  those  on.  the  pamces  of  the  rich. 
In  France,  the  name  oeUevut  is  given  to 
smitU  countrv-seats,  in  a  simple  style^ 
or  to  arched  bowers  at  the  end  of  a  gar- 
den or  park,  intended  for  the  enjoyment 
of  fresh  air,  er  as  places  of  sheher  against 
the  burning  sun.  This  vi  the  name,  also, 
of  a  port  oithe  Vatican,  where  the  famous 
statue  of  Apollo  is  placed,  which,  on  this 
account,  is  called  ApoUo  Belvedere, 
'  Belzoni,  Giambattista,  that  is,  ^ohn 
Baptist ;  bom  at  Padua,  and  educated  at 
Rome.  He  was  destined  for  the  monastic 
life^  but  left  the  city  when  it  was  occu- 
pied by  the  French  armies,  and,  in  1803, 
went  to  England,  where  he  acted  the 
parts  of  Apouo  and  HeKsule^  at  Astley's 
mnpliitheatre.  Here  he  acquired,  besides 
an  acquaintance  with  the  English  lan- 
guage, much  knowledge  of  the  science 
of  hydraulics,  the  study  of  which  had 
been  his  chief  occupation  in  Rome,  and 
which  afterwards  carried  him  to  Egypt: 
He  left  England,  after  a  residence  of  nme 
years,  accompanied  by  his  vrife  (who 
faced  the  Arabs  with  the  courage  of  an 
Ama^on),  and  took  his  way  through 
Portugal,  Spain  and  Malta  to  Egypt 
There  he  hved,  from  1815  to  1819,  at 
first  as  a  dancer,  till  he  won  the  favor  of 
the  pacha,  who  made  use  of  his  services. 
K,  though  often  alone  amidst  the  rude 
inhabitants  of  the  country,  kept  them  in 
awe  by  his  extraordinary  stature  and 
strength.  He  succeeded  m  opening,  not 
only  the  pyramid  of  Ghiza,  which  had 
been  already  opened,  in  the  17&  century, 
by  Pietro  della  Valle,  and  to  which  the 
French,  dnring  their  expedition  to  Egypt, 
could  not  find  the  entrance,  but,  a£lo,  a 
second,  known  by  the  name  of  Cepkrenes^ 
9^d  several  catacombe  n^ar  Thebes,  es- 
j^cially'one,  m  a  fine  state  of  preserva- 
tion, in  the  valley  of  Biban  e)  Molook, 
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yMch  iB  coandeved  to  be  theroauspleum 
of  Psamnus  (400  B.  C).  The  drawings 
which  he  has  ftmished  of  these  an- 
tiquities are  the  most  exact  which  we 
possess.  In  the  year  1816,  his  perpe- 
TCrance  and  skill  succeeded  in  trans- 
porting the  bust  of  Jupiter  Memnon,  |o- 
gether  with  a  sarcophagus  of  alabaster, 
u>und  ui  the  catacombs,  fiom  Thebes  to 
Alexandria,  from  whence  they  came,  to 
the  British  itiuseum.  On  the  ilst  of 
August,  1817,  he  opened  the  temple  of 
Ipeambul,  near  the  second  cataract  of  the 
Nile,  which  two  Frenchmen,  Oailliaud  aitfd 
Drovetti  (the  French  consul-ffeneral),  had 
discoFered  the  year  before,  out  had  not 
succeeded  in  opening.  B  discovered  a 
subterraneous  temple  in  its  ruins,  which, 
until  that  time,  had  been  unknown.  He 
then  visited  the  coasts  of  the  Red  sea,  and 
the  city  of  Berenice,  and  made  an  expe- 
dition into  the  Oasis  of  Jupiter  Anmion. 
His  joiuney  to  Berenice  was  rewarded  by 
the  discoverv  of  the  emerald  mines  of  Zu- 
bara.  3.  refuted  Cailliaud^s  assertion,  that 
he  had  found  the  femous  Berenice,  the 
great  emporium  of  Europe  and  India,  hy 
subsequent  investigations  on  the  spot,  and 
by  the  actual  discovery  of  the  ruins  of 
that  great  city,  four  days  journey  from  the 
place  which  Cailliaud  had  taken  for  Bere- 
nice. B.'s  Narrative  of  the  Operations 
and  recent  Discoveries  within  me  Pyra- 
mids,, Temples,  Tombs  and  Excavauons 
in  Ein^pt  and. Nubia ;  and  of  a  Jouniey  to 
the  Coast  of  the  Bed  Sea,  in  Search  of 
Berenice ;  also  of  another  to  the  Oasis  of 
Jupiter  Ammon  (London,  1820) ;  acpom- 
panied  by  a  folio  vol  of  44  copper-plates ; 
was  received  with  general  approoation. 
Padua,  his  native  city,  requited  nis  present 
of  two  Egyptian  statues  from  Thebes, 
with  a  medal  by  Manfredini.  ^Concerning 
the  models,  which  B.  placed  m  Bullock's 
museum,  see  Afuseum.)  In  the  year  1823, 
this  enterprising  traveMer  had  niade  prep- 
arations for  passing  from  Benin  to  Hous- 
sa  and  Timbuctoo,  when  he  died,  at 
Gate,  on  his  way  to  Benin,  Dec.  3, 1823. 
He  believed  the  Nile  and  the  Niger  to  be 
different  streams,  and  that  the  Niger  emp- 
ties its  waters  into  the  Atlantic  ocean. 

Bembo,  Pietro ;  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated of  the  Italian  scholars,  that  adorned 
the  16thcenturv ;  bom  at  Venice,  m  i47Q. 
He  very  early  learned  the  Latin,  and  af- 
terwards^ at  Messina,  under  the  direction 
of  Lascaris,  the  Greek  kn^age ;  afler 
which  ha  letumed  to  his  native  country, 
and  there  published  a  small  treatise  on 
mount  Etna*  In  compliance  with  the 
Will  of  his  ftther,  he  entered  upon  the 


career  of  public  btta&eas,  but,  soon  eon- 
ceiving  a  dislike  for  it,  he  devoted  him- 
self to  science  and  the  theological  pro- 
fession. At  Feirara,  where  he  completed 
his  philosophical  studies,  he  entered  intp 
a  condeadon  with  Eroole  Strozzi,  Tibal- 
deo,  and  particularly  with  Sadoleto.  From 
Ferrara  he  returned  to  Venice,  where  a 
literary  sodetyhad  beep  established,  in 
the  house  pf  the  printer  Aldus  Manutius. 
B.  became  one  of  its  principal  members, 
and,  for  some  time,  took  pleasure  in  cor- 
recting the  beautiful  editions  which  pro- 
ceeded from  this  celebrated  press.  After 
visiting  Rome,  lie  went,  in  1506,  to  the 
court  of  Urbkto,  at  that  time  one  pf  those 
Italian  coiuts  where  the  sciences  stood 
higheet  in  esteem.  He  lived  there  about 
suL  years,  and  niined  several  powerful 
friends.  In  1512,  he  went  to  Rome  with 
Giuho  de'  Medici,  whos^  brother,  pope 
Leo  X.  made  lum  h»  secretary,  and  gave 
him  his  fii^nd  Sadoleto  for  a  colleague. 
About  this  time,  B;  became  acquainted 
with  the  young  and  beantiful  Morosina, 
with  whom  he  lived,  in  the  most  tender 
union,  during  22  years.  She  presented 
him- with  two  sons  and  a  daughter,  whom 
he  educated  with  the  ffreatest  care.  His 
many  labors,  arising  mm  hi6  office,  as 
well  as  his  literary  pursuits,  and,  perhaps, 
tod  ||;reat  an  induIgenGe  in  pleai^ure,  hav- 
ing  unpaired  his  health,  he  was  u^g  the 
baths  of  Padua,  when  he  was  apprized 
of  the  death  of  Leo  X.  Being  by  this 
time  possessed  of  several  church  bene- 
fices, he  resolved  on  withdrawing  entirely 
from  business,  and  on  passing  his  days  at 
Padua,  (the  air  of  wluch  he  had  f^und 
very  beneficial),  occupied  only  with  lit- 
erature and  science,  and  enjoying  the  so- 
ciety of  his  fiienda.  The  leamcSl  mem- 
bers of  the  famous  university  of  this  city 
eagerlv  fi*equented  his  house,  and  stran- 
gersi  also  flocked  thither.  B.  collected  a 
considerable  library :  he  had  a  cabinet  of 
medals' and  antiquities,  which,  at,  that 
time,  passed  for  one  of  the  richest  in  Ita- 
ly, ana  a  fine  botanical  jgarden.  He  spent 
me  sprintf  and  autumn  at  a  villa  called 
J^ozzo,  which  had  always  belonge(^  to  bis 
.fanuly.  He  devoted,  the  leisure  of  a 
country  life  principally  to  his  literary  pur- 
suits. In  the  year  1529,  kfler  the  death 
of  Andreas  Navagero,  tlie  office  of  histo- 
riographer of  the  republic  of  Venice  was 
offered  to  him,  which  he  accepted,  afler 
some  hesitation^  and  declbiuig  the  salary 
connected  with  it.  At  the  same  time,  he 
was  nominated  librarian  of  the  library  of 
St.  Mark.  Pope  Paul  IH,  havin{|;  re- 
solved upon  a  new  promotion  of  cardmals, 
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ftom  iSm  inofit  dMngtiifliwd  men  of  his 
Hme,  conferred  on  mm,  in  1599,  the  bat 
of  a  cwdinaL  From  that  time,  B.  re- 
nounced the  belles-lettrea,  and  made  the 
ftthenB  and  the  Holy  Scriptures  his  chief 
study.  Of  his  former  labors,  he  continued 
only  the  Histoiy  of  Venice.  Two  years 
later,  Paul  III  bestowed  the  bishopric  of 
Gubbio  on  him,  and,  soon  after,  tlie  rich 
bishopric  of  Bergaino.  He  died,  loaded 
with  honors^  1547,  in  the  77th  year  of  his 
ftge,  B.  united  in  his  person,  his  chaiiac- 
ter  and  conversation,  all  that  is  amiable. 
He  was  tbe  restorer  of  a  pure  style,  as 
Well  in  Latin  composition,  in  which 
Cicero,  Vii^il  and  Juhus  Ctesar  were  his 
constant  models,  as  in  the  Italian,  in  which 
he  chiefly  imitated  Petrarca.  ^  He  wa?  so 
rigorous  with  regard  to  puritv  of  style, 
that  he  is  said  to  have  had  40  diflereht 
partitions,  through  which  his  writings,  as 
he  polished  them  by  degrees,  successive- 
ly passed ;  nor  did  he  publish  them  till 
they  had  sustained  these  40  examinations. 
A  collection  of  all  his  works,  which  were 
fiequently  printed  singly,  appeared,  in 
1729,  at  Venice,  in  4  folio  vols.  The 
most  important  of  them  are,  Histoiy  of 
Venice  from  1487  to  1513,  in  12  books, 
which  he  wrote  both  in  Latin  and  Italian ; 
Le  Proscj  dialogues,  in  which  the  rules 
of  the  Italian  language  are  laid  down : 
Gli  AsoUmiy  dialogues  on  the  nature  of 
love;  Ia  Rime,  a  collection  of  beauti- 
jful  sonnets  and  canzonets;  his  letters, 
both  in  Latin  and  Italian:  De  VtrgUii 
CuUce  et  Terentii  Fabidis  Liber ;  Ccmm- 
no,  which  are  ingenious  and  elegant,  but 
mora  free  than  the  author's  profession 
would  lead  us  to  expect ;  besides  scveml 
others. 

Ben  [Hehretp,  son);  a  preiKwitive  syl- 
lable, found  in  many  Jewish  names ;  as, 
Bendavidj  Benasser,  &c.,  which,  with  the 
Jews  in  Germany,  has  been  changed  into 
the  German  Sohn  (son))  e*  g<,  Mendds- 
wAn,  Jacohs9fihn^  &c.  liie  origin  of  this 
manner  of  naming  is  to  be  found  in  the 
ancient  custom  of  the  Israelites'  having 
no  fiuiiily  names,  which  is  still  their  Usage 
in  many  countries. 
Beitares  ;  a  t9wn  and  district  in  the 
ipvinoe  of  Allahabad,  in  Bengal.  It 
as  an  area  of  12,000  square  miles,  10,600 
of  which  are  rich.*cultivated  flats  on  each 
«de  of  the  Ganges.  The  heat,  in  sum- 
mer, is  excessive,  but,  in  winter,  fires  are 
requisite.  Garden-stufl^  grain  of  differ- 
ent kinds,  flax  for  oil  (no  Unens  are  man- 
ufactured here),  and  sugar,  are  the  prin- 
cipal objects  of  cultivation.  Thcjjross 
revenue,  in  1813,  amounted  to  4,562,707 
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rupees  (£570,338).  Muslins,  silks  and 
^uzes,  sah,  indigo  and  opium  are  made 
m  this  district  The  principal  towns  are 
Benares,  Miraa-pur,  Chunargarh  and 
Ghazi-pur.  The  population  exceeds 
3,000,000,  and  the  Hindoos  are  to  the 
Mussulmans  as  10  to  1  in  the  town,  and 
as  20  tQ  1  in  the  villages.  The  rajah 
Chet  Suiffh  was  expelled  by  Mr.  Has- 
tmgs  in  1/81. 

Benares  (in  Sanscrit,  Vara  Nasi,  from 
the  two  streams,  Vara  and  Nasi)  stands 
in  lat  25°  W  N.,  and  ton.  83«  1'  E.,  on 
the  high  bank  and  northern  side  of  the 
Ganges.  The  town  rises  like  an  amphi- 
theanrie.  The  height  of  the  houses  and 
narrowness  of  the  streets  give  it  all  the 
usual 'inconveniences  of  an  Asiatic  town. 
Its  inhabitants  are  more  than  600,000,  of 
whom  8000  are  said  to  be  Bramins ;  and, 
at  the  great  Hindoo  festivals,  the  concourse 
is  immense ;  for  Coii,  or  Cashi,  the  tpUndid, 
as  the  Indians  commonly  caTl  it,  is  one 
of  the  most  sacred  places  of  pilgrimage  in 
all  India.  To  die  at  B.  is  the  greatest 
happinesB  for  a  Hindoo,  because  he  is 
then  sure  of  immediate  admission  into 
heaven.  The  number  of  pious  founda- 
tions and  temples  is  exceedingly  great. 
Several  of  the  Hindoo  princes  have  agents 
here  to  offer  up  sacrifices  in  their  behalf 
The  ]3rincipal  temple  is  called  Fhweswar 
or  Bisesar,  and  is  dedicated  to  Siva, 
whose  sacred  relic  it  contains.  Aurung- 
zeb  built  a  splendid  mosque  on  the  high- 
est ground  in  the  city,  and  on  the  nims 
of  a  temple.  At  the  end  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury, an  observatory  was  erected  in  this 
city,  which  still  exists ;  and  a  college  for 
the  instruction  of  Hindoos  in  their  own 
literature  was  established  by  ^e  British 
ffovcmmeni  in  1801 ;  but  it  h«a  not  yet 
done  much  for  the  revival  of  Icammg 
among  the  natives,  owing  to  the  pride  of 
the  Bramins.  B.  has  long  been  tlie  great 
mart  for  diamonds  and  other  gems, 
brought  principally  from  the  Bundel- 
cund.  xhe  merchants  hnd  bankeiB 
are  numerous  and  wealthy.  There  are 
few  English  inhabitants,  except  the  ffov- 
emment  officers  and  the  members  of  the 
circuit  court  Casi  yras  ceded  to  the 
East  India  company  by  the  nabob  of 
Aud'h  (Oude),  m  1775,  and,  since  1781, 
has  enjoyed  uninterrupted  tranquillity. 
The  inhabitants  are  better  informed  than 
the  natives  of  the  countiy  in^^neraL 
The  reader  will  find  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  B.  in  bishop  Heber's  Narrative 
of  a  Journey  through  the  Upper  Prov- 
inces of  India,  in  1834—26;  Londom 
1828,  Philadelphia,  1829,  vol.  1. 
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Bkr AYiDBfl  ;  an  outlaw  and  pirate, 
who,  for  several  years,  proved  the  scourge 
of  the  aoittheni  parts  of  Chile.  He  was 
a  native  of  Qninhue,  in  the  {Province  of 
ConcepcioD,  and  entered  the  patriot  army 
as  A  common  soldier  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  revolution.  Having  deserted 
to  the  Spaniards,  and  being  made  pris-s 
oner  by  the  ChiUans,  at  me  batde  of 
Membnlla,  in  1814,  he  was  to  have  been 
tried  for  desertion,  but  effected  his  es- 
cape. Being  made  prisoner  again  at  the 
battle  of  Maypu,  in  1818,  he  was  sen- 
tenced to  be  shot,  and  was  supposed  to 
have  been  killed  \  but,  although  shoc]|:- 
ingly  wounded,  and  left  for  dead,  he  re- 
covered, and,  having  obtained  a  com- 
mission from  the  Spanish  commander 
Sanchez,  he  commenced  a  war  upon  the 
southern  frontier  of  Chile,  never  surpass- 
ed in  sava^je  cruelty.  He  laid  waste  the 
country  with  fiie  and  sword,  murdered 
bis  prisoners,  and  perpetrated  the  most 
homd  cruelties  upon  the  unarmed  peas- 
ants, including  women  and  children,  who 
chanced  to  &U  into  his  power.  Notwitk- 
standing  repeated  engiagements  with  the 
Chilean  ibrces  of  th^  province  of  Con- 
cepcion,  he  sustained  himself^  for  a  Ions 
time,  in  diis  atrocious  course.  At  length 
he  undertook  to  establi^  a  navy,  and,  for 
this  purpose,  piratically  seized  upon  sev- 
eral English  and  American  vessels,  which 
unsuspectingly  stopped  for  refreshment 
not  &i  from  the  town  of  Arauco,  the 
centre  of  his  operations.  So  intolerable 
had  the  {^evance  become,  that,  in  1821, 
the  Chihaos  fitted  out  an  expedition 
against  Arauco,  and  succeeded  m  break- 
ing up  the  robber's  strong  hold.  He  at- 
temptied  to  escape  to  Fern  in  a  launch, 
but,  being  captured,  was  condemned  to 
death,  and  executed  Feb.  23, 1822.— Ht9- 
tory  oflitv»  in  Sppmsk  Americcu 

Bej(bow,  John ;  an  English  naval 
character  of  distinguished  merit  ;•  bom  in 
Shrewsbury,  about  1650,  and  brou«[ht  up 
to  the  sea  in  the  merchant  service ;  fought 
so  desperately  against  a  pirate  from  Sal- 
lee,  in  one  of  h&  trips  to  the  Mediterra- 
iMsan,  about  the  year  1686,  as  to  beat  her 
off,  though  oeatly  his  superior  in  men 
and  metal.  For  this  gallant  action,  he 
was  promoted  at  once,  by  James  II,  to 
the  command  of  a  ship  of  war.  William 
III  employed  him  in  protecting  the  Enj^- 
Ush  trade  in  the  channel,  which  he  did 
with  great  efiect  His  valof  and  activity 
secured  him  the  confidence  of  the  nation, 
and  h^  was  soon  promoted  to  the  tank 
of  rear-admiral,  and  cfairrged  with  the 
Uockade  of  Dunkirk.   'But.  the  squadron 
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in  that  port,  under  Uie  command  of  Du 
Bart,  managed  to  slip  out  of  port ;  nor 
could  Benbow,  though  he  sailed  instantly 
in  pursuit,  overtake  >t  In  1701,  he  sailed 
to  the  West  Indi^  with  a  small  fleet, 
haviilg  accepted  a  coininand  previously 
declined  by  several  of  his  seniors,  from 
the  supposed  superiority  of  the  enemy's 
force  m  that  quarter.  In  August  of 
the  following  year,  he  fell  in  with  the 
French  fleet  under  t>u  Casse,  and  for 
five  days  maintained  a  nmning  nght  with 
them,  when. he  at  length  succeeded  in 
bringing  the  enemy's  stemihost  ship  to. 
close  quarters.  In  the  beat  of  the  action, 
a  chain-shot  carried  away  one  of  his  legs, 
and  he  was  tdien  below ;  but  the  mo- 
ment the  dressing  had  been  anpUed  to 
the  wound,'  he  caused  himself  to  be 
brought  again  on  deck,  and  continued 
the  action.  At  this  criti<»l  instant,  beinff 
most  disgracefully  abandoned  by  sevenu 
of  the  captains  under  his  conunand,  who 
signed  a  mper  expresshig  their  opinion 
that  **  nothing  more  was  to  be  done,"  the 
whole  fleet  effected  its  escape.  B.,  on 
his  return  to  Jamaica,  bsQUffht  the  delin- 
quents to  a  court-martial,  by- which  two 
of  them|  were  convicted  of  cowardice  and 
disobedience  of  orders,  and  condemned 
to  be  shot ;  which  sentence,  on  their  arri^ 
val  in  England,  was  carried  into  execution 
at  Plymouth.  B.,  who  suffered  equally 
in  nund  mid  body  firom  this  disgraceful 
business,  gradually  sunk  under  lus  feel-' 
ings,  and  expired  at  Jamaica,  Nov.  4, 1702. 
Bemcoolen,  or  BERKA9in;.£ ;  a  seaport 
of  Sumatra,  on  the  S.  W.  coast ;  Ion.  102° 
11'  E.;  laL  3°  SO'  a  The  English  set- 
tled here  in  1685,  and,  in  1690,  the  East 
India  company  buuh  a  fort  here,  calling  it 
fart  York.  A  convenient  river  on  its  N. 
W.  side  brings  the  pepper  out  of  the  in- 
land country  f  but  tbere  is  great  incon- 
venience in  shipping  it,  by  reason  of  a 
dangerous  bar  at  the  river's  mouth.  The 
place,  which  is  almost  two  miles  in  com- 
pass, is  known  at  sea  by  a  high,  slender 
inountam,  which  rises  in  the  eountir,  20 
miles  beyond  it,  called  the  Sugar-Locf. 
It  is  inhabited  by  a  mixed  population. 
The  medium  heat  throughout  the  year  is 
fit)m  SV  to  82^.  B»  is  the  chief  establish- 
ment of  the  East  India  company  on  the 
island  of  Sumatra.  The  settlement,  lat- 
terlv,  is  of  but  little  importance.  Pepper 
is  Ane  only  {nroduce  of  the  adjacent  coun- 
tty,  which  is  mpontsdnous  and  woody. 
The  air  is  fiiU  of  msMgnaiir  vapors,  and 
the  mountains  always  covered  with  thick 
clouds,  which  burst  m  storms  of  thunder, 
rain,  &c 
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BszvDA,  Geoiigei  director  of  the  ehftpel 
at  Gotha,  bom  at  Junfibuntzlau,  in  Bo- 
hemia, 1731,  received  mm  Fredmc  II 
the  place  of  the  second  violinist  in  the 
chai)el  at  Berlin,  but,  in  1748,  entered  the 
service  of  the  duke  of  Gotba,  as  chapel- 
master,  where  he  constantly  cultivated 
his  talents  for  composition,  particulariy 
of  sacred  music.  His  Ariadne,  an  opera, 
was  received  with  enthusiastic  applause 
in  Germany,  and  afterwards'  in  all  Europe, 
being  distinguished  for  ori^ality,  sweet- 
ness and  ingenious  execution,  nis  com- 
positions are  numerous;  but  his  Ariadne 
IS  his  best  work.  He  died'  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Gotha,  1795.  His  absence  of 
mind  has  given  rise  to  many  amusing 
anecdotes.'  His  elder  brother,  Francis, 
was  a  distinguished  violinist  Their  fa- 
ther was  a  poor  linen- weaver. 

Bender  (in  the  Moldau  language,  Ti' 
gino) ;  the  cliief  city  of  a  district  in  the 
Russian  province  Bessarabia,  on  the 
Dniester ;  Ion.  24<»46'  E. ;  lat.  46°  51'  N. ; 
population,  10,000.  It  is  built  in  the 
shape  of  a  crescent,  is  well  fortified,  has 
12  mosques  and  1  Armenian  church. 
The  streets  are  narrow  and  dark.  Its 
commerce  is  important,  and  it  .carries  on 
some  branches  of  manu&cture.  Here 
resided  Charles  XIL  j(q.  v.)  In  1771,  the 
Russians  took  the  place,  and  killed  most  of 
the  troops  and  citizens,  amounting  to 
neariy  30^000  persons.  The  peace  of 
Cainardsbi,  in  1774,  restored  it  to  Turkey. 
In  1809,  it  was  conquered  by  the  Rus- 
sians, but  again  restored  to  the  Turks  by 
the  peace  of  Jassy.  Since  the  peace  of 
Bucharest,  in  1812^  it  has  belonged  to 
Russia. 

Benedict  XIV  (Prosper  Lambertini), 
bom  at  Bologna,  in  i675^of  a  very  respect- 
able &mily,  distinffuished  himself  in  his 
youth,  by  a  rapid  j^ogiess  in  all  the 
sciences.  His  mvonte  author  was  St 
Thomas.  He  applied  himself  vnth  suc- 
cess to  the  canon  and  civil  law,  and  be- 
came advocate  to  the  consistory  at  Rome. 
Afterwards,  he  was  appointed  nramoior 
JUeij  and  wrote  a  valuable  worn  on  the 
Ceremonies  used  in  BeatiAcatioiis  (Boloff- 
na,  1734, 4  vols.  foL)  He  veas  passionateTy 
fond  of  learning,  of  historical  research^ 
and  monuments  of  art,  and  also  associated 
with  the  disdnguished  men  of  his  time; 
among  others,  with  fother  Montfaticon, 
who  said  of  him, ,  ^  Benedict  has  two 
wmls;  one  for  science,  and  the  o&er  for 
flodeQr."  He  abo  made  himself  fiuniliar 
with  the  best  poedcal  works,  whereby 
his  mind  became  devated  and  his  style 
animated.    Benedict  XIII  made  him,  in 


1797,  bishop  of  Ancona ;  in  1738,  caidinal^ 
and  in  1733,  archbishop  of  B<riogna.  In 
every  station,  he  displayed  great  talents, 
and  flilfiUed  his  duties  with  the  most 
conscientious  zeal.  He  opposed  fonati- 
cism  even  at  the  risk  of  his  own  safety, 
defended  the  oppressed,  and  expressed 
himself  with  the  greatest  frankness  to 
Clement  XII,  without  losing  his  favor. 
When,  after  the  death  of  Ctement  XII, 
in  1740,  the  election  of  a  new  pope  in 
the  conclave  was  retarded  by  the  in- 
trigues of  cardinal  Tencin,  and  the  car- 
dinals could  not  agree,  Lambertiiu,  With 
his  Usual  good  nature,  said  /to  them,  <*  If 
you  want  a  saint,  take  Gotti ;  if  a  politi- 
cian, Aldobrandi ;  if  a  good  old  man, 
myself."  These  words,  thrown  out  in  a 
humorous  manner,  operated  on  the  con- 
clave like  inspiration,  and  Lambertini, 
under  the  name  of  Benedict  XTT,  ascend- 
ed the  papal  throne.  His  dboice  of  the 
ipinisters  and  fiiends,  whom  he  assembled 
around  him,  does  the  greatest  honor  to 
his  judgment  The  condition  of  the 
chui^,  and  of  the  Roman  court,  had  not 
escaped  his  penetration.  Since  the  ref- 
ormati<Mi,  princes  no  longer  trembled  at 
the  thunders  of  the  Vatican.  The  popes 
had  renounced  their  pretensions  to  wond- 
)y  authori^,  and  Lambertini  knew  that 
respect  for  the  papal  authority  could  be 
mamtained  only  bv  a  wise  moderatioit 
He  constantly  regulated  his  measures  by 
this  principle,  and  thus,  succeeded,  even 
in  difficult  circumstances,  in  satisi^g, 
not  only  the  Catholic,  but  even  the  Prot- 
estant princes.  The  sciences  were  a 
special  object  of  his  care.  He  established 
academies  at  Rome ;  promoted  the  pros- 
perity of  the  academy  at  Bologna ;  caused 
a  degree  of  the  meridian  to  be  measured ; 
the  obelisk  to  be  erected  in  the  Campus 
Martius ;  the  church  of  St  Maroellino  to 
be  built  after  a  plah  projected  by  him- 
self;  the  beautiful  pictures  in  St  Peter's 
to  be  executed  in  mosaic ;  the  best  Eng- 
lish and  French  works  to  be  translated 
into  Italian ;  and  commanded  a  cataloffue 
of  the  manuscripts  contained  in  the  Vati- 
can library  (the  number  of  which  he  had 
enlarged  to  3300)  to  be  printed.  His  gov- 
ernment of  the  papal  states  did  eqnfel 
honor  to  Ins  wisdom.  He  enacted  severe 
laws  agamst  usury,  fiivored  commercial 
liberdr,  and  diminished  the  number  of 
holydays.  His  jnety  was  sincere,  yet 
enlightened  and  forbearing.  *  He  strove 
to  maintain  puritv  of  doctrine  and  of 
morals,  giving^  in  his  own  character,  the 
most  praiseworthy  example.  He  died» 
after  a  painftil  udoieeBi  during  which  Ins 
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ehaerfbhiflfli  and  yvm^  never  deeened 
him,  Maj  3;  1758.  The  sole  reproach 
broucfat  agaixiBt  him  by  the  Romans  ynm, 
that  ne  wrote  too  much,  and  governed 
too  litde.  ffis  works  compose,  in  the 
Venice  edition,  16  vols.  ^L  The  most 
important  of  his  woiics  is  that  on  the 
synods,  in  which  we  recognise  the  great 
canonist. 

Benedict,  St ;  the  rounder  of  the  first 
religious  order  in  the  West ;  bom  at  Nor- 
cia,  m.  Spoleto  (in  the  present  Ecclesiasti- 
cal States),  480.  In  the  14th  year  of  his 
age,  he  retired  to  a  cavern  situated  in  the 
desert  of  Subiaco,  40  miles  fipom  Rome, 
and,  in  515,  drew  up  a  rule  for  Ids  monks, 
which  was  first  introduced  into  the  mon- 
astery  on  Monte  Ca8sino,in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Naples,  founded  hy  him  (529)  in 
a  grove  of  Apollo,  after  the  temple  had 
b^n  demolianed.  This  gradually  be- 
came the  rule  of  all  the  Western  monks. 
The  abbots  of  Monte  Cassino  afterwards 
acquired  episcopal  jurisdiction,  and  a  cer- 
tain patriarchal  authority  over  the  whole 
order.  B.,  with  the  intention  of  banish- 
ing idlene^  prescribed,  in  addition  to  the 
work  of  God  (as  he  called  prayer  and  the 
readipff  of  reli^ous  writings),  the  instruc- 
tion of  youth  m  reading,  writing  and  ci- 
phering, in  the  doctrines  of  Christianity, 
m  manual  labors  (including  mechanic  aru? 
of  every  kind),  and  in  the  management 
of  the  monastery.  With  regard  to  dress 
and  food,  the  rule  was  severe,  but  not 
extravagant  B.  caused  a  libraiy  to  be 
fbunde<^  fi>r  which  the  aged  and  infirm 
brethren  {ordo  gcnpioTius)  were  obliged  to 
copy  manuscripts.  .  By  this  means  he 
contributed  to  preserve  the  literary  re- 
mains of  antiqmty  fit>m  ruin ;  for,  thoush 
he  had  in  view  only  the  copying  of  reli- 
gious writings,  yet  die  practice  was  after- 
wards extended  to  classical  works  of 
every  kind;  and  the  learned  world  is 
indebted  for  the  preservation  of  great 
literary  treasures  to  the  order  of  St  &ne- 
dict    (See  Btnedidines.) 

BENEOicTBEnRN ;  formerly  an  abbey, 
situated  in  the  Bavarian  circle  of  the 
Jser,  about  40  miles  distant  fit)m  the  city 
of  Munich,  on  the  descent  of  the  moun- 
tains towards  the  Tyrol.  The  convent 
was  founded  as  early  as  740. .  In  our 
days,  it  is  only  remarkable  for  the  manu- 
fictoij  of  optical  instruments  belonging 
to  Reichenbech  and  Liebherr,  who  have 
fiumished  instruments  to  almost  all  the 
observatories  of  Europe. 

Benedictines.  From  the  6th  to  the  10th 
century,  almost  all  monks,  in  the  West, 
might  bie  so  called,  because  they  followed 


theiule  of  StBenediot  of  Norcia.  fSee  ibk 
article,  JIfimiufety  and  Order.)  Tne  rules 
which,  at  that  tim^  the  monasteries,  iQ 
Spain  and  France,  received  firom  theb 
bishops^  as  welt  as  the  rule  of  the  Irish  St 
Columba  (bom  560,  died  615\,  were  essen^ 
tially  the  same  as  those  of  St  Benedict ; 
and,  in  die  progress  of  his  order,  the  monas- 
teries in  Spain  and  France,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  order  of  Columba,  united  themselves 
with  it  Monte  Cassino,  the  magnificent 
primitive  monastery,  of  die  Benc^ctines, 
became  the  model  of  all  others.  At  that 
time,  the  monasteries,  having  no  common 
superiors,  were  under  the  immediate  con-i 
trol  of  the  bishops  in  their  respective  dio^ 
ceses,  and  differed  firom  one  another  in 
many  qualifications  of  the  primitive  rule. 
Not  even  the  color  of  their  dress  vfas  the 
same.  The  disciples  of  Columba  wore 
white  garments,  like  the  fafst  Benedictine 
nuns,  who  originated  in  France,  in  the  6tb 
century.  After the'unions  which  tookplace 
at.  a  later  period,  all  the  members  or  this 
order  wore  black,  as  the  founder  is  said 
tp  have  done*  The  decline  of  monastic 
discipline,  after  the  8th  centunr,  occasion-^ 
ed  the  reforms  of  Benedict  of  Aniana,  in 
France,  the  renewed  inculcation  of  the 
old  rule,  and  the  adoption  of  new  ordi- 
nances suited  to  the  times,  by  the  coun- 
cil of  Aix-la-Ghapelle  (817),  as  well  as  the 
particular  rules  and  ficatemities  of  theceU 
ebrated  monasteries  in  France,  Germany 
and  England,  which,  in  those  barbarous 
times,  became  seats  of  dvilization ;  and, 
finally,  the  institution  of  the  Cluniacs,  a 
new  branch  of  the  Benedictines,. which 
proceeded  fix)m  the  convent  of  Clugny,  in 
Burgundv,  founded  in  the  year  910.  The 
Benedicnne  monasteries,  in  thp  middle 
ages,  were  often  asylums  in  which  sci-; 
ence  took  refiige,  and  found  protectioni 
In  the  place  of  the  discordant  and  uncer-r 
tain  rules  which  had  hitherto  existed,  the 
Cluniacs  made  Hxed  regulations  concern* 
ing  the  hours  of  worship,  the  obedience, 
discipline  and  common  government  of  idl 
the  monasteries  belonginff  to  their  order, 
which  were  soon  imitated  in  all  Europe. 
In  the  12th  century,  their  order  contamed 
2000  monasteries,  whose  luxury  fiequent- 
Iv  called  (or  reforms,  and  finally  became 
tne  chief  cause  of  their  decline.  The  rer 
mains  of  the  Cluniacs  united  themselves, 
in  the  17th  century,  under  the  patronage 
of  Richelieu,  vrith  the  Benedictine  |rater<i 
nities  of  St  Vannea  and  St  Maurus,  the 
latter  of  which,  founded  in  1618,  had,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  180 
abbeys  and  priories  .in  France,  and  ac- 
quired, by  means  of  its  learned  members. 
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such  as  Mabillon,  Mont&ucon,  Mait^ne, 
merited  distinction.  To  this  family  be- 
long thosie  new  orders,  established  on  the 
foundation,  and  observing  the  rule  of  St. 
'  Benedict,  which  have  originated  since  the 
11th  century,  and  are  distinguished  fiiom 
the  proper  Benedictines  by  then-  dress, 
names  and  particular  regulations ;  e.g.,  the 
Camaldulians,  the  monks  of  VallombrQsa, 
the  Syivestriansythe  GrandimontenseSjthe 
Carthusians,  the  Ccelcstines,  the  Cister- 
cians and  I^mardines,  the  Tiappists,  and 
the  monks  of  Fontevraud.  (q.  v.)  The 
Benedictine  monasteries  never  constituted 
one  society,  constitutionally  re^^lated  and 
governed  under  an  aristocratical  or  mo- 
narchical form :  on  the  contrary,  a  great 
many  monasteries,  which  descended  from 
the  old  Beipedictines,  were  Compelled,  by 
the  council  of  Trent,  to  unite  them- 
selves gradually  into  particular  fratenii- 
ties.  Among  these,  the  Benedictines  of 
Monte  Cassino,  of  Afonte  Ver^ine,  and 
Monte  01iveto{who  call  themselves  Oil- 
vetcmians)^  in  Itely  and  Sicily,  where  tliey 
have  flourished  unintemmtedly  even  to 
the  present  time ;  those  of^Valladolid  and 
Montserrat,  in  Spain,  where  they  are 
among  the  wealthiest  orders^  those  of 
Hirscbau  and  Fulda,  together  lyith  Burs- 
feld,  which  have  now  ceased  to  exist,  and 
that  of  Mbelk,  in  Grermany,  deserve  par- 
ticular notice,  on  aecount  of^the  extent  of 
their- possessions,  the 'magnificence  of 
their  churches,  and  the  mildness  of  their 
rules.  To  the  fraternity  of  Moelk,  which 
still  exists,  but  accommodated  to  the  spirit 
of  the  times  (the  govermnent  haying  or- 
dered its  revenues  to  be  applied  to.  the 
public  service),  the  rest  of  the  Benedictine 
convents  in  Austria  are  joined.  Many 
of  the  nunneries  of  this  order  are  reserved 
for  the  nobility,  because  the  places  in 
them  are  equal  to  the  most  lucrative  bene- 
fices. The  Benedictines  in  Sicily,  who 
are,  for  the  greater  part,  the  younger  sons 
of  distingui^ed  fiimilies,  live  under  very 
lax  rules.  In  Modena,  they  have  settled 
again,  and  received  a  convent^  with  rev- 
enues for  their  support. 

Benediction  signifies  the  act  of  con- 
ferring a  blesdng  (q.  v.). — Benedktio  be- 
oHca ;  the  blessing  bestowed  on  the  pen- 
itent sick.  It  is  also  called  viaticum. — 
BenedicUo  ^acerdotalis  is  the  nuptial  ben- 
ediction pronounced  by  tlie  m'iest  on  the 
occasion  of  a  wedding.— 2b  give  the 
bemdidiony  is  an  expression  used  with 
regard  to  tlie  pope,  the  cardinals,  bishops 
or  papal  nuncios,  when  thev  l^stow  a 
blessing,  either  in  the  church,  or  in  the 
street,  with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  on  the 


people,  ix  some  private  person.  The 
pope  g^es  a  solemn  benediction  three 
times  every  year ;  viz.  on  Maundy-Thurs- 
day, on  Easter,  and  on  Ascension-day. 

Benefit  of  Clerot  was  a  privilege  of 
clergymen,  which  originated  in  a  pious 
regard  for  the  church,  whereby  the  clergy 
of  Koman  Catholic  countries  were  either 
partially  or  wholly  exempted  firom  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  lay  tribunals.  It  ex- 
tended, in  England,  only  to  the  case  of 
felony ;  and,  though  it  was  intended  to  ap- 
ply only  to  clerical  felons  or  clerks,  yet, 
as  every  one  who  could  read  was,  by  the 
laws  of  England,  considered  to  be  a  clerk, 
when  the  rudiments  of  learning  came  to 
be  diffused,  almost  every  man  in  the 
community  became  entitled  to  thjs  privi- 
lege. Peers  were  entitled  to  it,  whether 
they  could  read  or  not;  and  by  the 
statutes  of  3  and  4  William  and  Mary, 
c.  9,  and  4  and  5  William  and  Mary,  c. 
24,  it  was  extended  to  women.  In  the 
earlier  ases  of  the  English  Roman  Catho- 
lic church,  the  cleric,  on  being  convicted 
of  j^lony,  and  claiming  the  benefit  of 
clergy,  wa^  handed  over  to  the  ecclesias- 
tical tribimal  for  a  new  trial  or  puliation, 
the  pretty  unifi)rm  result  of  which  was 
his  acquittal.  This  pretended  trial  or 
purgation  g^ve  rise  to  a  great  deal  of 
abuse  and  perjury,  so  that,  at  length,  the 
secular  judges,  instead  of  handing  over 
the  culprit  to  the  ecclesiastics  for  purga- 
tion, ordered  hiix^  to  be  detained  in  prison, 
until  he  should  be  pardoned  by  the  king. 
By  the  statute  of  18  Elizabeth,  c  7,  per- 
tons  convicted  of  felony,  and  entitled  to 
the  benefit  of  clergy,  were  to  be  disdiarged 
fix>m  prison,  being  first  branded  in  the 
tliumb,  if  lavmen,  it  being  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  judge  to  detain  them  in 
prison  not  exceeding  one. year;  and,  bv 
the  statute  of  5  Anne,  c.  6,  it  vi^as  enacted, 
that  it  should  no  longer  be  requisite  that 
a  person  should  be  able  td  read,  in  order 
to  be  entitied  to  the  benefit  of  clei^,  so 
that,  firom  the  passing  of  this  act,  a  felon 
was  no  more  hable  to  be  hanaed  on  Re- 
count of  defect  of  learning.  The  English 
statutes  fbrmeriy  made  specific  provisions, 
that,  in  particular  cases,  the  culprit  should 
not  be  entitied  to  benefit  of  deny,  but 
the  statute  of  7  and  8  George  IV,  c.  28, 
provides,  that  "benefit  of  clenjy,  with  re- 
spect to  peisohs  convicted  of  felony,  shall 
be  abolished.^' — ^This  privilege  has  been 
fonnaUy  abolished  in  some  of  the  United 
States,  and 'allowed  only  in  one  or  two 
cases  in  others,  while,  in  others  again,  it 
does  not  appear  to  have  been^  known  at 
all    By  the  act  of  congresB  of  April  9(^ 
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1790^  It  10  enadedt  <^  that  benefit  of  deiigy 
flhall  not  be  used  or  allowedi  upon  con- 
viction of  any  crime,  for  which,  by  any 
statute  of  the  United  States,  the  i^unish- 
raent  is,  or  shall  be,  declared  to  be 
death.'' 

Bkitetxnto  ;  a  dukedom  in  the  Nea- 
politan province  Principato  Oltia  (86 
square  miles,  with  20,348  inhabitants), 
mich,  includmg  a  ci^  and  eight  villages, 
belongs  to  the  pspal  see.  In  1806,  Napo- 
leon made  a  jHesent  of  it  to  his  minister 
TallejTand,  who  received  thence  the  dtle 
of  frvnct  ^  jBeneoetUo.  In  1815,  it  was 
restored  to  the  pope.  Cattle,  grun,  wine, 
oranges  and  dead  game  are  exported. 
The  public  revenue  amounts  to  6000  dol- 
lars. In  1820,  the  inhabitants  revolted. 
In  the  most  remote  times,  the  state  of 
Benevento  belonged  to  the  countnr  of  the 
Bamnites.  The  Lombards,  in  571,  made 
it  a  dukedom,  w^iicb,  long  after  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  Lombard  kingdom,  re- 
mained independent.  At  a  later  period, 
it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Saracens  and 
Normans.  The  city,  however,  was  not 
conquered  by  the  latter,  because  Heniy 
III  had  given  it  to  the  pope,  Leo  IX.  The 
dty  of  B.  (km.  14°  »  E.,  lat  40°  6^  N.), 
on  a  hill  between  the  rivers  Sabato  and 
Galore,  has  13,900  inhabitants,  8  churches 
and  19  convents.  Since  969,  it  has  been 
the  se^  of  an  archbishop.  It  has  several 
manufactories.  Few  cities  in  Italy  doi- 
serve  so  much  attention,  on  account  of 
the  antiquities  which  -they  contain,  as  B. 
Almost  every  wall  consists  of  fing^ents 
of  altars,  sepukhres,  columns  and  entab- 
latures. Among  other  things,  the  well- 
preserved,  magnificent  triumphal  arch 
of  Trajan,  built  in  114,  deserves  particu- 
lar mention.  It  is  now  called  ipmiA  ceur 
rea  (the  golden  gate),  and  is  a  gate  of  the 
city.  The  cathedral  is  a  gloomy  buUd- 
'me^  in  tho  old  Gothic  style. 

Beitezxt,  Anthony;  a  distinguished 
philanthropist,  bom  at  St  QUentin,  in 
France,  January  1713.  His  parents  were 
opulent,  and  of  noble  descent  On  the  rev- 
ocation of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  the  family 
associated  themselves  with  tiie  Hugue- 
nots; and,  on  this  account,  his  father's 
^tate  was  confiscated,  in  1715,  who  there- 
upon sought  temponuy  refuge  in  Holknd, 
and  afterwardB  m  Enfflan^  where  An- 
thony received  his  education.  Of  An- 
thony's juvenile  halnts  and  dispositions, 
but  au  imperfect  account  is  preserved :  it 
is  only  known  that  he  became  a  memb^ 
of  the  society  of  Friends,  about  the  14th 
year,  of  his  age.  In  1731,  four  yean 
subsequent,  he  arrived,  along  with  his 


parentB,  in  Phibdelphia.  His  fiist  em- 
ployment was  that  of  an  instructor  of 
youth  at  Germantown — a  calling  which 
led  him  to  prepare  and  pubtish,  several 
elementary  books  for  the  use  of  schools. 
The  leading  traits  of  his  charaeter-<en-. 
thusiastic  benevolence  and  jMrofound  pie* 
tv — ^were  developed  at  this  i>eriod.  About 
the  year  1750,  he  was  particulariy  struck 
with  the  iniqui^  of  the  slave  trade,  and 
the  cruelty  which  was  exercised  bv  too 
many  of  those  who  purchased  and  em- 
ployed the  negroes.  His  voice  and  his 
pen  were  now  employed  in  behalf  of  this 
oppressed  portion  of  his'  fellows-beings. 
Finding  the  blacks  in  Philadelphia  nu*^ 
merous,  and  mi$eral]fly  ignorant,  he  estab- 
lished an  evening  School  fbr  them,  and 
taught  them  himself  gratuitously.  IM 
this  office  he  was  fengnall^  successJ%L 
and  accomplished  the  additional  g;ood  of 
removing  prejudices  a^^ainst  the  mtellect 
of  the  Ne^  by  exhibitmg  the  p^rotfciency 
of  his  pupils.  His  first  attempts  to  rouse 
the  public  feeling,  on  the  subject  of  Negro 
slavery,  consisted  in  short  essays  in  al- 
manacs and  newspapers,  which  hd  was 
indefiitigable  in  -circulating.  He  soon 
published  a  variety  of  more  elaborate  ^and 
extensive  tracts,  among  which  are  tiie 
following  :--An  Account  of.  that  Part  of 
Afiica  inhabited  by  the  Negroes,  1762: 
a  Caution  and  .Warning  to  Great  Britain 
and  her  Colonies,  on  the  calamitous 
State  of  the  enslaved  Negroes,'  1767.: 
an  Historical  Account  of  Guinea,  its 
Situation,  Produce,  and  the  general  Dis< 
position  of  its  Inhabitants;  with  an  En^ 
auiry  into  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the 
slave-Trade,  its  Nature  and  calamitous 
Effects.  These  works  were  printed  at 
his  own'expende,and  distributed,  without 
charge,  wherever  be  thought  they  would 
makeanimpresaon. ,  He  addressed  them 
directly,  with  suitable  letters,  to  most  of 
the  crowned  heads  of  Europe ;  and  to 
many  of  the  most  illustrious  divines  and 
philosophers.  The  fervor  of  his  style, 
and  the  force  of  his  fiicts,  obtained  fbr 
his  philanthropic  efiK>rts  the  notice  which 
he  sought  for  the  benefit  of  his  cause. 
Great  personages,  on  both  sides  of  the  At« 
lantic,  corresponded  with  him,  and  it  is 
certain  that  he  giave  the  briginal  impulse 
to  dispositions  and  messures  which  in- 
duced the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  by 
England  and  the  United  States.  Clark- 
son,  the  British  philanthropist,  whose  la- 
bon  contributed  so  largely  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  that  object)  acknowledges, 
that  his  Understanding  was  enlightened, 
and  bi»  zeal  kindled,  by  one  of  B.%  books, 
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when  he  was  about  to  treat  the  question 
submitted  to  the  senior  bachelon  of  arts 
in  the  university  of  Cambridge,  Anne 
liceat  woUoa  in  aerviiukm  dan%-B.  re- 
ffarded  all  mankind  as  his  brethren. 
About  the  year  1763>  the  wroDfls  inflicted 
on  the  aboriginal  race  of  North  America 
excited  his  susceptible  mind,  and  prompt- 
ed him  to  publish  a  nract,  entitled,  Some 
Observations  on  the  Situation,  Disposition 
and  Character  of  the  Indian  Natives  of 
this  Continent.  He  addressed  the  British 
govemois  and  militfury  commanders,  on 
Sie  effect  of  hostilities  against  the  natives, 
with  chancteristic  boldness  and  pathos. 
His  various  philanthropical  efforts,  and 
liis  excellent  qualities,  obtained  for  him 
peculiar  consideration  in  the  society  of 
Friends, — In  1780,  he  wrote  and  pub- 
hshed  a  Short  Account  of  the  religious 
Society  of  Friends,  commonly  called 
Quakers ;  and,  in  1782,  a  Pissertation  on 
the  Plainness  and  innocent  Simplicity 
of  the  Christian  Religion.  About  the 
same  time,  he  issued  several  tracts  against 
tlie  use  of  ai'dent  spirits. — "the  person  of 
B.  was  small,  and  his  face  far  from  hand- 
iBome,  though  benignity  might  be  traced 
in  his  animated  aspect,  even  by  those 
who  knew  not  how  his  whole  being  and 
small  estate  had  been  devoted.  His  un- 
derstanding was  .  originally  strong,  and 
much  improved  by  i^ing  and  observa-  . 
iion.  His  private  habits,  morals  and  pur- 
suits were  adapted  to  endear  and  digni^ 
his  public  career.  He  died  at  Philadel- 
phia, May  5, 1784,  aged  71  years.  When 
it  was.  announced  (hat  he  was  seriously 
ill,  a  multitude  of  his  fellow-citizens  pre- 
sented tliemselves  at  his  dwelling  with 
anxious  inquiries ;  and  he  conveised  lu- 
cidly with  hundreds  after  his  case  was 
pronounced  to  be  hopeless.  There  is  ex- 
tant a  full  and  interesting  memoir  of  his 
hfe,  by  Roberts  Vaux.    . 

Bemoal;  an  extensive  and  valuable 
provuice  of  Hindostan,  situafted  between 
the  21st  and  27th  degrees  of  N.  lat,  and 
between  the  86th  and  92d  decrees  of  E. 
Ion.,  being  in  length  about  400  miles,  and 
in  breadth,  300.  On  the  north  and  east, 
it  is  defended  by  the  mountains  of  Ne- 
paid,  Assam  and  Ava;  on  the  south,  by 
a  Une  of  inhospitable  and  dangerous  sea- 
coast,  containing  but  one  haitior  capable 
of  admitting  ships  of  any  considerable 
size,  and  even  that  one  guarded  by  iiinu- 
merable  shoals :  on  ^e  west,  it  joins  Behr 
and  Oude ;  and,  althou^  rather  exposed 
to  invasion  on  this  frontier,  it  is,  neverthe- 
less, better  defended  by  nature  than  an^ 
province  of  similar  extent  on  the  conti- 


nent <^  Asia:  and  should  the  Engh'sh  be 
ever  driven  firom  all  the  other  parts  of  In- 
dia, as  long  as  they  shall  retain  their  mari- 
tiiAe  pre-eminence;  they  vrill  find  in 
B.  a  secure  asylum  against  theur  ene- 
mies. Thus  guarded  firom  a  foreign  foe, 
they  are  equally  safe  firom  any  insur- 
rection of  the  natives,  whose  mildness 
of  disposition  and  aversion  to  war  are 
such,  that  nothing  short  of  the  most  atro- 
cious cruelty,  or  relinous  persecution, 
(^uld  induce  tliem  to  draw  tneir  swords 
against  their  present  rulers. — The  fertile 
soil  of  B.  produces  evei^  thing  requi- 
site for  the  sustenance  of  hfe,  and  in  such 
abundance,  that  the  crops  of  one  year 
are  sufiScient  for  the  epnmmiption  of  its 
inhabitants  for  two.  It  abounds  in  fruits 
and  animals  of  many  varieties,  and  yields  < 
every  article  essential  to  the  comfort,  or 
even  luxury,  of  man.  Its  ingenious  in- 
habitants are  well  vened  in  all  the  arts 
of  useful  industry ;  and,  whilst  their  deli- 
cate and  valuable  manufactures  are  ex- 
ported tx>  every  part  of  the  world,  they  re- 
quire no  assistance  firom  other  countries. 
In  short,  it  has  been  truly  said  of  this 
province,  that  it  is  the  most  valuable  jewel 
m  the  British  crown.  The  revenues 
of  B.  consist  chiefly  of  rents  paid  to 
the  government  for  land.  In  the  veor 
.1811 — Hi,  they  amounted,  including  those 
of  Behar  and  Orissa,  to  £2,590,0%  ster- 
ling, to  which  may  be  added  neariy 
£200,000  for  the  monopolies  of  salt  and 
opium.  The  exports  of  B.  are  prin- 
cipally rice,  cotton  and  silk,  both  raw  and 
manufactured;  indigo,  sugar,  saltpetre, 
ivory,  tobacco,  and  drugs  of  various 
kinds :  hemp  and  fiax  are  also  to  be  pro- 
cured in  great  abundance.  Its  imports 
by  sea  are  gold  and  silver,  copper  and 
bar-iron,  woollen  cloths  of  every  descrip- 
tion, tea,  salt,  glass  and  china  ware,  wines, 
and  other  commodities,  for  the  use  of  its 
European  inhabitants,  and  a  few  Arabian 
and  English  horses.  The  native  breed 
of  these  ^mimals  being  diminutive,  B.  is 
chiefly  suppHed  with  them  from  the 
north-west  provinces,  although  the  gov- 
ernment have  a  stud  of  their'  own  in 
Behar,  and  hold  out  great  encouragement 
to  the  zemindars,  or  landholders,  to  breed 
them.  '  The  south-east  districts  produce 
fine  elephants^  which  are  not  only  in  con- 
'  siderable  demand,  among  the  optdent 
natives,  for  state  or  ridmg,  but  also  used 
for  carrymg  the  camp  equipage  of  the 
army.  They  vary  in  price  from  £50  to 
£1000:  a  good  one  should  be  fi^m  8 
to  10  feet  high,  and  not  less  than  30 
years  of  age.— B.  is  intersected  by  the 
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Gflfig^  the  Brahmapootra,  Diunmooda, 
and  several  other  rivers,  so  connected  by 
various  streams,  and  the  annual  inunda- 
tions, that  there  is  scarcely  a  town  which 
does  not  enjoy  the  benems  of  an  inland 
navigation,  the  boats  employed  in  which 
are  of  various  sizes  and  shapes,  many  of 
them  very  handsome,  and  fitted  both  for 
convenience  and  state.    The  Delta  of  the 
Ganges,  the  water  of  which  is  either  salt 
or  brackish,  exhibits  a  labyrinth  of  unin- 
habited inland  navigation;  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  countiy,  during  the  rainy 
season,  some  hundred  miles  of  rice  fields 
may  be  sailed  over.    These  inundations 
are,  howeVer,  firequently  the   cause  of 
much  injury,  by  ovnying  away  the  cattle, 
stores  of  grain,  and  habitations  of  the  poor 
peasants. — ^The  greater  proportion  or  the 
mhabitants  of  B.  are  Hindoos :  they  are 
olive-colored,  with  black  hair  and  eyes. 
They  are  small  and  delicate  in  their  per- 
sons, and,  although  very  timid,  are  litigious ; 
humble  to  their  superiois,  and  insolent  to 
their  inferiors.    In  vouth,  they  ure  quick 
and  inquisitive,  and  would  probably  be 
much  improved  by  their  intercourse  with 
Europeans,  but  »>r    the  supreme  con- 
tempt in  which  they  hold  other  nations, 
from  the  notion  of  their  being  degraded 
Hindoos.     The  indigent  wear  scarcely 
any  clothing  other  than  a  raff  round  their 
wedst:  tlie  rich,  when  out  of  doors,  dress 
much  like  Mohammedans;  within  the 
house,  they  usually  resunie  their  old  na- 
tional costume,  which  consists  merely  of 
different  pieces  of  cloth  twisted  round  the 
body,  and  having  one  end  tucked  into 
tlie  folds.   No  small  part  of  the  population 
are  Mohammedans ;  they  are  the  descend- 
ants pf  the  Afghan  and  Mogul  conquer- 
ors, and  Arabian  merchants,  softened,  in 
the  course  of  time,  by  an  intermixmre 
with  Hindoo  women,  converts,  and  chil- 
dren, whom  they  purchased   during  a 
scarcity,  and  educated  in  their  own  re- 
ligion.   There  are  also  a  number  of  tlie 
descend^ts  of  the  Portugese,  and  of 
various  other  nations;  and,  m  spite  of  the 
checks  held  out  by  the  English  against 
colonization,  it  Is  probable,  that,  in  the 
course  of  another  century,  their  descend- 
ants will  becoijfie  so  numerous,  that  it 
will  be  necessary  to  pern^t  them  to  be- 
come culfiv^tois  of  the  soil.— The  ther- 
mometer, part  of  the  yeak",  in  B.,  is  as 
hij^h  as  100  degrees,  and  the  climate  is 
injurious  to  European  constitutions.    The 
year  is  there  divided  into  three  seasons, 
viz.  the  hot,  the  rainv  and  the  cold :  the 
Ibrmer  begins  in  March,  and  ends  in  June ; 
the  rains  then  commence,  and  continue 


tiU  October ;  after  which  h  becomes  cool, 
and  the  weather  continues  pleasant  for 
four  months.— Of  the  ancient  history  of 
B.  we  have  no  authentic  infbnnation.  It 
is  said  to  have  been  sometimes  an  inde- 
pendent kingdooii,  and  at  other  times 
tributary  to  Magadha  (Behar).  In  the  in- 
stitutes of  Akbar,  a  list  of  61  Hindoo 
kings  is  given ;  but  the  number  of  years 
assigned  to  many  pf  the  reigns  do^ 
away  its  credibitiQr.  B.  was  fii«t  invaded 
and  conquered  by  the  Afghan  Mohamme- 
dans in  Av  D.  1203,  and  continued  tribu- 
tary to  the  emperor  of  Delhi  till  the  year 
1340,  when  Fakher  Addeen,«  confiden- 
tial servant  of  the  governor,  murdered  his 
master,  and,  having  seized  the  reins  of 
government,  threw  off  his  fdlegiance,  and 
took  the  title  of  sultan  Sekunaer.  From 
this  period  till  1538,  B.  remained  an  in- 
dependent kingdom,  when  it  was  con- 
quered by  Shore  Shah,  who  shordy  after 
annexed  it  to  Delhi.  From  the  descend- 
ants of  Sliere  Shah  it  was  conquered  by 
th^  emperor  Akbar,  and  continued  sul^ 
ject  to  Delhi,  or  noxninallv  so,  till  the 
year  1757,  when  it  feU  into  tne  hands  of 
the  English,  wha  have  gradually  changed 
^ts  form  of  government,  and  introduced  a 
code  of  regulations,  founded  on  the  Hin- 
doo; Mohammedan  and  English  laws,  by 
which  impaitifd  justice  is  administered  to 
all  the  inhabitants,  and  toleration  granted 
to  all  religions,  owing  to  which  the  coun- 
try improves,  and  the  population  in- 
creases. The  cities  of  Gour,  Tonda,  Ra- 
jemahil,  Dacca  and  Mooiahedabad  have 
each,  at  various  times,  been  the  capital ; 
but,  since  the  conquest  of  it  by  the  Eng- 
lish, Calcutta  is  become  the  seat  of  gov- 
emment.-^The  government  of  thiid  presi- 
dency is  vestted  m.  the  supreme  council, 
consisting  of  the  governor-general  and 
three  counsellors.     The  former  is   ap- 

Eointed  by  the  kinjf ;  the  latter  are  chosen 
y  the  court  of  directors  firom  the  civil 
servants  of  at  least  12  years'  standing. 
For  the  administration  of'^justice,  there  is 
1  supreme  court  at  Calcutta,  6  courts 
of  appeal  and  circuit,  and  46  inferior  ma- 
gistrates, stationed  in  as  many  different 
towns  or  districts.  The  circuit  courts  are 
formed  by  3  judges,  with  an,  assistant  iand 
native  officers.  Criminal  cases  are  tried 
by  the  Mohammedan  law,  in  form  and 
name,  but  so  modified  as  to  approach 
pearly,  in  feet,  to  the  English ;  ana  capi- 
tal sentences  are  confirm^  by  the  mzam- 
at  addat,  or  sujireme  court  at  Calcutta. 
The  district  ma^strates  or  judgUj  as  thev 
are  often  cdled,  have  each  a  registrar  and 
one  or  more  of  the  junior  civQ  servants, 
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,  with  Dative  lawyers.  Muanil- 
appeal  ties  irom 


as 

man  and  Hindoo.    An  appeal 
their  sentence,  in  almost  all  cases,  to  the 
provincial  cogrt    The  average  size  of  a 
district  m  this  mesidency  is  about  6000 
square  miles.    In  civil  causes,  the  le- 
spectire  codes  of  the  Mohammedans  and' 
Hindoos  aie  generally  followed.   In  1793, 
regular  advocates^  educated  at  Ae  Mo- 
hammedan and  Hindoo  colleges  at  Cal- 
cutta and  Benares,  were'  appointed   to 
plead  in  these  courts.    Thev  fees  aze 
regulated  by  law.    Written  pleadings  are 
allowed,  and  written  evidence  must  some- 
times be  admitted,  on  account  of  the  dis- 
inclination of  the  Asiatics  to  have  women 
appear  in  public— Domestic  slavery  is 
prmhted  by  law,  but  the  slaves  are  kmd- 
ly  treated.    The  number  of  these  slaves 
it  has  been  thought  unsafe  to  ascertain. 
Their  marriage  is  never  impeded;  but 
fevr  children  are  sold,  as  it  is  reputed  dis- 
creditable to  sell  them,  and  their  manu- 
mission is  considered  an  act  of  piety. 
Parents  themselves,  who  are  reduced  by 
fiunine,  &c.,  are  usually  the  persons  who 
supply  the   slave-market*     Inability  to 
provide  for  their  children,  not  the  desire 
of  gam,  seems  to  be  the  real  motive  of 
this  horrid  custom.    Slaves,  like  freemen, 
are  under  the  protection  of  law.— The 
Mohammedans  may  be  estimated  at  one 
seventh  of  the  whole  population.    Vari- 
ous est,imates  of  the  population  have  been 
made  at  different  times,  but  rather  from 
conjecture  than  from  well-authenticated 
documents.    The  sum  total  for  Ben^ 
appears  to  be  25,306,000,  and  there  are 
strong'  reasons  for  believing  this  number 
to  be  short  of  the  real  amount    The 
number  of  native  troops,  called  Btapovs 
Uipahia)  or aoldiersy waiiii  1811, 207,5^, 
besides  5875  invalids.    The  non-commis- 
sioned officers  are  natives,   those  who 
have  commiasions  are  Europeans,  and 
the  number  of  the  latter  in  this  presiden- 
cy, at  the  time  above  mentioned,  was 
2024.    About  22,000  of  the  king's  troops 
are  also  stationed  in  India,  and  occasion 
an  expense  to  the   company  of  about 
£160,000  per  annum^ — Before  concluding 
this  article,  it  may  be  proper  to  observe, 
that  the  Dutch  possess  the  town  of  Chin- 
sura,  the  French,  Chindunagore,  and  the 
Danes,  Serampore,  with  a  small  territoiy 
adjoining  eacii.    These  towns  are  situ- 
ated on  the  Hoogly  river,  firom  15  to  25 
miles  above  Calcutta. 

Benoel,  John  AJbanus,  a  fiunous  Ger- 
man theologian,  bom  in  1667,  at  Winne- 
den,  in  WCirtemburff,  studied  at  Stuttgart 
and  Tfibingen,  an{  in  1713,  became  a 


preacher  and  professor  at  Denkeodorf! 
His  chief  studies  were  the  fhthen  of  the 
church  and  the  New  Testamait  Ha 
died,  after  having  been  appointed  to  sev« 
end  offices,  in  1^2.  B»  was  the  first  Lii* 
theran  theologiao  who  applied  to  the 
criticism  of  the'  New  Testament  a  com* 
ivehensive  spirit,  which  endiraced  the 
subject  in  its  whole  extent,  and  manifest- 
ed the  power  of  patient  investigation 
which  the  smdy  required.  HSa  sugges- 
tions for  the  cofrection  of  the  text  are 
particulariy  valuable.  In  some  of  his 
observations,  his  judgment  has  been  led 
astray  by  bis  inclination  \o  mysticism. 
His  explanatJon  of  the  Apocal3rpse  has 
given  him,  with  some  persons,  the  feme 
of  an  inspired  prophet ;  with  most  people, 
that  of  an  enthusiast.  He  was  esteemed 
for  his  private  virtues. 

Benoer,  Miss  Elizabeth  Ogilvy,  vras 
bom  in  t778,  at  Portsmouth,  in  England. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  a  purser  m  the 
navy,  who  died  in  1796,  and  left  his  wife 
and  daughter  with  a  slender  provision. 
In  1802,  she  removed  with  her  mother 
to  London.    She  soon  attracted  attention 
by  her  verses,  and  Miss  Sarah  Wesley 
early  becjame  her  patron.    She  composecl 
some  theatrical  pieces,  which  did   not 
meet  with  success.    Mr.  Bowyer,  the  en- 
graver, employed  her  to  Write  a  poem  on 
the  Slave-Trade,  which,  with  two  others, 
was  published  in  quarto,  with  engravings, 
in    1812.    'fSbe   successively  published 
memoirs   of  Mrs.  Elizabeth   Hamilton, 
memoirs  of  John  Tobin,  the  dramatist,  and 
notices  of  Klopstock  and  his  friends,  pre- 
fixed to  a  translation  of  their  letters  fiiom 
the  German.    These- writings  were  fol- 
lowed by  the  history  of  Anne  Boleyn, 
which  was  translated  into  French,  and 
the   memoirs   of  Elizabeth,    queen   of 
Bohemia.     She    undertook  to    compile 
memoirs  of  Henry  IV  of  France,  but  the 
progress  of  this  work  was  prevented  by 
her  death,  January  9, 1827.    By  all  who 
knew  her,  among  whom  the  editor  has 
the  pleasure  of  counting  himself^  she  was 
esteemed  as  a  kind,  faithftU  and  candid 
friend,  a  most  affectionate  daughter,  be* 
loved  by  all  ages  and  both  sexes  on  ac« 
count  of  her  fine  talents,  benevolent  dis* 
position,  and  pure  heart 

Penouela  ;  a  country  in  Afiica,  bound- 
ed  N.  by  An^la,  E.  by  the  countiy  of 
Jaga  Cassangi,  S.  by  Mafaman,  and  w.  bv 
the  sea.  Cape  Negro  forms  its  S.  W, 
extremity,  whence  mountains  run  noith- 
wai-d,  in  which  are  contained  the  iqprings 
of  many  rivers.  The  productions  are 
similar  to  those  of  Angola  and  Cong»s 
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one  of  the  prioeifMi  «  manioc ;  divers 
sorts  of  palni»  are  found ;  dates  grow  in 
sreat  abundance  $  the  vines  naturally 
fom  alleyB  and  arix>re ;  Cassia  and  tama- 
rinds Ao  flovariehf  and,  from,  the  hu- 
jnidit|r  of  the  soil,  there  are  two  fruit 
aeaaons  in  the  year.  The  air  of  the 
coimtrr  is  exceedingly  unwholesome. 
The  cliief  towns  are  Old  Benguela,  St. 
Philip  or  New  Benffueto,  Man-kikondo, 
and  Kaachil.   Lon.  9DP  to  dS""  E. ;  lat.  13? 

wiowaca 

BcviN ;  a  kingdom  in  the  west  of  Afn- 
ca,  the  limits  of  which  are  not  well  ascer- 
twnetl ;  but  the  name  may  be  applied  to 
that  piot  of  the  coast  extending  ^m  the 
river  Liigos^  the  eastern  limit  of  the  Slave 
coast,  to  the  Formosa,  about  180  miles. 
The  interior  limit  is  unknown.  The 
whole  coast  presents  a  sncceaoon  of  estu- 
aries, some  of  them  very  broad,  and  their 
origin  never  explored.  Between  the  La- 
gofi  and  Cross  rivers,  the  number  of  rivers 
flowing  into  Hie  gulf  of  Gruinea  is  said  to 
exceed  20,  some  of  them  very  broad  and 
deejx  This  tract,  called  the  Ddia  of  Be- 
nin, is -about  ^a&a  miles  in  extent.  -  The 
9spect  of  the  coast,  and  the  great  body  of 
water  flowing  into  the  gul^  have  led  to 
the  supposition  that  the  waters  of  the  Ni- 
ser  here  find  an  entrance  into  the  ocean. 
This  region  haa  been  but  little  explored, 
and  is  litde  known.  The  countiy  is  low 
and  flat,  the  soil  on  the  banks  of  the  riv- 
en very  fertile,  but  the  climate  unhealthy. 
The  inhalntaots  are  of  a  mild  disposition ; 
polygamy  is  practised ;  almost  all  labor  is 
performed  by  females;  the  govenunent  is 
despotic.  Chief  towns,  Benin,  Agatton, 
Boaoda,  Ozebo  and  Meibera,  which  are 
situated  on  the  FV>rmosa,  the  principal 
river. 

Benin;  capital  of  the  above  kingdom, 
on  the  Formosa;  km.  5^  6^  £ ;  lat  6°  Id' 
N.  This  town,  according  to  some,  is  18 
miles  in  circuit,  the  largest  street  3  miles 
long,  and  others  nearly  equal ;  according 
to  other  statements,  it  is  only  4  miles  in 
circuit  The  streets  are  filled  with  vari- 
ous articles  of  merchandise,  and  present 
the  appearance  of  a  crowded  market, 
though  always  clean.  The  houses  are 
laige,  and,  thouf^  their  walls  are  of  clay, 
the  reeds  and  leaves,  with  which  they  are 
covered,  give  them  a  pleasing  appearance. 
The  king's  palace  conaists  or  a  great 
number  of  square  enclosures. 

BurjowsKT,  Maurice  Augustus,  count 
oft  a  man  oi  indefetigable  activ^  and 
extraordinary  adventures,,  bom  in  1741, 
at  Werbowa,  in  Hungary,  where  his  fa- 
ther was  a  geneml  in  the  Austrian  anny, 


entered  the  same  senrice  himself  and 
acted  as  lieutenant  in  the  seven  yean* 
war  till  1758.  '  He  afterwards  studied 
navigation  in  Hambuig,  Amsterdam  and 
Pl^outh.  He  then  went  to  Poland, 
joined  the  confederacy  against  the  Rus- 
sians, and  became  colonel,  command- 
er of  cavalry  and  quarter-master  general. 
B.  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Russians  in . 
1769,  a^d  sent,  the  next  year,  to  Kamt- 
schatka.  On  the  vova^thi&er,  he  saved 
the  diip  that  carriecl  him,  when  *in  peril 
from  a  storm.  This  circumstance  pro- 
cured him  a  favorable  reception  uom 
governor  Nilofl*,  whose  chilaren  he  in- 
structed in  the  German  and  French  lan- 
guages. Aphanasia,  NHofTs  younger 
daughter,  fell  in  love  with  him.  B.  pre- 
vailed on  her  fether  to  set  him  at  liberty, 
and  to  lietroth  her  to  him.  He  had,  how- 
ever, already  conceived  the  project  of 
escaping  fiom  Kamtschatka,  together 
with  several  other  conspirators.  Apha- 
nasia discovered  his  design,  but  did 
not  fersake  him.  <^  the  contrary,  she 
warned  him  when  it  ivas  resolved  to  se- 
cure his  person.  Accompanied  by  Apha- 
nasia, who  remained  invariably  faithful 
to  him,  though  she  had  now  learned  that 
he  was  married.  B.,  together  with  96 
other  persons,  left  Kamtschatka  in  May, 
1771,  and  sailed  to  Formosa ;  firom  thence 
to  Macao,  where  many  of  his  compan- 
ions died,  and  among  them  the  feithflil 
Aphanasia.  At  length  he  arrived  in 
France,  where  he  was  commissioned  to 
found  a  colony  in  Madagascar;  an  un- 
dertaking of  which  he  foresaw  the  difll- 
culties,  especially  as  the  sucpess^  depended 
on  the  assisumce  of  the  officera  in  the 
Isle  of  France,  to  whom  he  was  refeired 
for  the  greater  part  of  his  equipment  In 
June,  1774,  B.  arrived  in  Madagascar, 
established  a  settlement  at  Foul  point, 
and  gained  tlie  good  will  of  several  tribes, 
who,  in  1776,  appointed  him  their  am- 
panioeabe,  or  kmg;  on  which  occasion 
the  women  also  swore  allegiance  to  his 
wife.  Afterwards,  he  went  to  Europe, 
with  the  desiffn  of  obtaining  for  the  na- 
tion a  powenul  ally  and  some  commer- 
cial advantages.  But,  on  his  arrival  in 
France,  he  was  compelled,  by  the  perse- 
cutions of  the  French  ministiy,  to  enter 
into  the  Austrian  service,  in  which  he 
commanded  against  the  PrussianB  in  the 
battle  of  Habelschwerdt,  177a  In  1783, 
he  made  an  attempt  in  Eng&nd  to  fit  out 
an  expedition  to  Mada^^ascar.  He  re- 
ceive assistance  fiom  private  persons  in 
London,  and  particulariy  from  a  commer- 
cial faKOUse  at  Baltimore,  in  America.    In 
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October,  1784|  he  set  out,  leai 
wife  in  Ameiicay  aad  londed  in  1 
eaif  '1785w  Haying,  there  commenced 
ho^ties  againii^  ti^  French,  the  auth<Nr- 
ities  in  the  Isle  of  Fiance  sent  tioope 
^jAninat  him.  In  an  action  which  took 
phico  May  23,  1786^  he  waa  mortal^ 
wounded  in  the  hreieust  by  a  ball.  B. 
wrote  an  account  of  the  events  of  his  life 
in  French.  William  Nicholson  has  pub- 
lished an  English  translation  of  it,  made 
fit>m  the  manuscript  His  widow  died  at 
her  estate  Vieska,  near  Betzko,  Dec.  4, 
1825.  benjowsky's  only  son  is  said  to  have 
been  devouoBd  by  rats  in  Madagascar. 

Ben-La  WEiis ;  a  mountain  of  Scotland, 
in  the  county  of  Perth,  4015  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea ;  11  miles  S.  Geoige- 
town. 

Ben-Lodi  ;  a  mountain  of  Scotland,  in 
Perthshire,  3009  feet  above  the  sea;  4 
miles  S.  W.  Callander. 

Ben-Lomonb  ja  mountain  of  Scotland, 
in  Stirlingshire,  3340  feet  above  the  sea ; 
96  miles  W.Stirling. 

Bsii-Macsuis  ;  a  mountain  of  Scot- 
land, on  the  western  confines  of  Aber- 
deenshire, 4300  feet  hifph.  It  is  the  sec- 
ond hiahest  mountain  m  Great  Britain. 

Bsn^ore;  a  mountain  of  Scotland, 
in  the  icdand  of  Mull,  3097  feet  above  the 
level  of  theses. 

Beh-Morx  ;  a  mountain  of  Scotland, 
in  Perthshire,  3908  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea ;  90  miles  W.  Crief. 

Bsii-Nfivis^a  mountain  of,  Scotland, 
in  the  county  of  Dambaiton,  the  highest 
in  the  island  of  Great  Britain.  It 'rises 
4370  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  A 
great  portion  of  this  mountain  consists  of 
porphyry  of  difibrent  shades,  and  beauti- 
ful red  granite.  It  also  contams  a  vein 
of  lead  ore,  richly  impregnated  with  sil- 
ver. The  summit  is  generally  covered 
with  snow. 

Bennikosbn,  Levin  Augustus,  baron 
o(  Russian  commander-in-chief,  born  at 
Bantehi,  in  Hanover,  1745,  early  entered 
into  the  Russian  service,  and  distinguish- 
ed himself  by  great  gallantry  in  the  war 
a^jgainst  Pokiia,  under  the  empress  Cath- 
arine IL  He  acted  a  chief  part  in  the 
conspiracy  of  the  palace  against  the  em- 
peror Paul  L  In  1806^  he  was  appointed 
to  conmand  the  Russian  aimv  which 
hastened  to  the  assistance  of  the  Prus- 
sians;  but,  before  his  arrival,  die  Priiasiana 
were  defeated  at  Jena.  He  jsfterwards 
feugfat  the  murderous  battle  of  Eylau 
(next  to  that  of  Mojaisk,  perhaps,  the 
most  Uoodv  in  militaiy  history),  and  the 
battle  of  FViedhmd.    After  the  peace  of 


Tilsit,  he  retired  to  his  estates.  In  1813^ 
he  led  a  Russian  army,  called  the  arm^6f 
PoUsndf  into  Saxony,  took  part  in  the 
battle  of  Leipsic,  and  blockaded  Ham* 
burgl  After  commanding  the  army  in 
the  south  of  Russia,  he  finalhr  settled 
in  his  native  country,  and  died  Oct.  3^ 
l89a  He  is  the  author  of  Thouriits  on 
certain  Points  requisite  for  an  Officer  of 
Light  Cavalry  to  be  aeqtiainted  with  (Ri- 
ga, 1794 ;  WUna,  1805). 

Benn iiTOTon ;  a  post-town  in  a  cocmty 
of  the  same  name,  in  Vermont,  watered 
by  a  branch  of  the  Hoosack;  37  miles 
N.  E.  Albany,  68  S.  W.  Windsor,  115  S. 
by  W.  Montpelier,  132  W.  N.  W.Boston. 
Lon,7*W.;tat.49°4yN.  Population 
in  1810, 2524;  in  1^20, 2485.  It  borders 
on  New  York,  is  situated  in  a  good  farm- 
ing country,  and  is  a  place  of  considera- 
ble trade  and  manufectures.  The  courts 
for  the  county  are  held  alternately  at  Ben- 
nington and  Manchester.  On  moimt  An- 
thony, in  this  town,  there  is  a  cave  con- 
taining many  beautiful  petrifection&— 
Two  ramous  battles  were  rou^t  here,  on 
the  16th  of  Auffust,  1777,  in  which  ^- 
eral  Stark,  at  the  head  of  1600  American 
militia,  gained  a  distinguished  victory 
over  the  British. 

Benno,  St,  of  the  femily  of  the  counts  of 
Woldenberg,  bom  at  Hildesheim,  in  1010; 
became  (l(m)  a  Benedictine  monk^in  the 
convent  of  St  Michael  there.  Henry  IV 
(1066)  made  him  bishop  of  Misnia,  and 
fevored  him  by  repeated  donations  of 
estates  for  Ws  church.  Nevertheless,  B. 
took  a  secret  part  in  the  conspiracy  of  the 
Saxon  nobles  against  the  emperor,  for 
which  reason  Heniy  led  him  away  pris- 
oner, when  he  passed  Misnia,  in  1075, 
after  the  battle  on  the  Unstnit  He  was 
afterwards  set  at  liberty,but  several  times 
proved  fidthless  to  the  emperor.  He  died 
1107.  His  bones  began  by  degrees  to 
work  miracles ;  and  pope  Adrian  Yl,  alter 
many  entreaties  from  the  Saxons,  as  well 
as  from  the  emperor  Charles  V,  and  hav- . 
ing  received  large  sums  of  money,  placed 
him  among  the  sainis,  1523.  It  was 
thought  that  this  canonization  would  tend 
to  the  promotion  of  the  Catholic  faith  in 
Saxony.  At  present,  the  bones  of  St 
Benno  are  in  the  city  of  Munich,  which 
has  chosen  him  for  its  patron. 

Bbivssrads,  Isaac  de,  a  poet  at  the 
court  of  Louis  XIV,  bom,  1612,  at  Lyons- 
k-For^t,  a  small  town  in  Normandy, 
wrote  for  the  stage,  and  composed  a  mat 
number  of  mgenious  verses  for  the  long 
and  many  distinguished  persorks  at  court 
Inthefirsthaif  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIY. 
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tlie  couiti  ttod  the  AHHomen  of  the  coort, 
pttroaised  songB  of  ffeUantiy,  rondeaus, 
tiiolels,  medrigato  and  sonnets,  containing 
aaUies  <^  wit,  conceits  and  effusions  of 
gaUantiy,  in  the  affected  style  then  preT- 
alent.  No  one  suoeeeded  so  weU  in  this 
art  as  B^  who  was  therefoie  called,  by 
way  of  eminence,  lepoHe  de  la  cow.  He 
received  many  pensions  for  his  perform- 
ances, and  lived  at  great  expense.  Wea- 
ried, at  last,  wish  the  life  which  he  led  at 
court,  he  retired  to  his  country-«eat.  Gen- 
tiUy,  and  died  169h 

Bbnslst,  Thomas;  a  printer  in  Fleet 
street,  London.  He  and  Buhner  are 
among  the  ffnt  typographical  sitists  in 
England.  He  distinguished  himself  first 
by  the  edition  wliich  be  printed  of  the 
English  tcanslation  of  Lavater's  f^hymog- 
nomy,  London,  1789,  5  vols.,  4to.  The 
most  beautiful  productions  of  his  press 
are  MadLlm's  splendid  edition  of  the  Eng- 
lish translation  of  the  Bible  (1800--15, 7 
vols.,  folio),  and  that  of  Hume's  History  of 
England  (1806, 10  vols.,  folio),  both  adorn- 
ed With  excellent  copper-plates.  Amonj^ 
his  impressions  of  a  smaller  size,  the  edi- 
tions of  Shakspeare  (1803,  7  vols.},  and 
Hume  (1803, 10  vols.),  with  n^asterly  en- 
sravlnfl^  on  wood,  are  distinguished.  He 
nas  also  fiiniished  several  well-executed 
impreanops  on  parchment,  and  first  used 
the  printing-press  mvented  by  Koenig 
and  Bauer,  for  Elliotson's  English  trans- 
lation of  Blumenbach'a  Physidc^  (Lon- 
don, 1818).     . 

Bbntham,  Jeremy,  an  English  lawyer, 
born  in  17^^,  never  appeared  at  the  bar, 
nor  has  he  published  his  chief  worics  him- 
selfl  They  have  been  arranjjped  and  trans- 
lated into  French  by  his  mend  M.  Du- 
mont,  and  printed  partly  in  Paris  and 
partly  in  London.  Amamg  them  are 
Jh»SU$  de  Ligidation,  ewue  et  phude, 
^Lc  (Paris.  180g,  3  vols.),  and  Th^arie  des 
Pemes  d  des  Bicompenses  (London,  1801, 
2  vote.).  B.  is  a  filaad  of  refetm  in  par- 
liament, and  of  a  thorau^  correction  of 
civil  and  crimimd  legiabion.  His  Frag- 
ments on  Government,  in  opposition  to 
Blackstone,  appened  anonymously  in 
.  1776,  and  whh  bis  name,  London,  1833. 
In  France,  his  titeraiy  IdboA  fbund  a 
better  reception  than  m  England  or  Ger- 
many. A  small  pamphlet  on  the  liberty 
of  the  press  (London,  1831)  was  addressed 
by  him  to  the  Spanish  coites,  during  their 
discussion  of  this  subject ;  and,  m  another 

Srfaree  TVactsTdative  to  the  Spenidi  and 
ortuguese  Affiurs,  London,  1831),  he 
refiited  the  idea  of  the  necessity  of  a 
bouae  of  peers  Id  Spain,  as  well  as  Moo- 


tesquaeu's  proposition,  that  ju^dal  ibrme 
are  the  delence  of  innocence.  His  latest 
work  is  the  Alt  of  Packing  (London, 
1831);  thatisyofarraiigingjuriessoasto 
obtain  any  verdict  desired.  His  previous 
work,  Essai  sur  U  TaunHque  des  Assem- 
liies  Ugidatme^  edited,  from  the  author's 
papers,  by  Etienne  Dumont  (Geneva, 
1815),  and  translated  into  German,  con- 
tains many  usefiil  obser?atione.  His  In- 
troduction to  the  Principi»  of  Morals  and 
Legislation  (London,  1^33, 3  vols.)  treats 
of  the  principal  objects  of  (^vemment  in  a 
profound  and  comfH^dienaive  manner.  Za- 
nobelir  has  translated  Bentham's  Theory 
of  Le^  Evidence  into  Italian  (Bergamo, 
1834, 3  vols.).  Among  the  earlier  woite 
of  B.  was'his.Defenoe  of  Usury,  showing 
the  Impolicy  of  the  present  legal  Re- 
straints on  the  Terms  of  pecunialy  Bar- 
gains (1787). 

Bezvtivoolio,  Comelio;  cardinal  and 
poet,  bom  at  Ferrara,  1668,  of  a  family 
that  held  the  highest  <^ces  in  the  former 
republic  of  BoToffna.  He  early  distin- 
ffuished  himself  by  his  progress  in  the 
fine  arte,  literature,  phUoeophy,  theoloay 
and  jurisprudence.    WhHe  at  Ferrera,  he 

Cnised  the  literaiy  institutions  there. 
Clement  XI  made  him  his  domes- 
tie*prelate  and  secretary  to  the  apostolic 
chamber,  and  sent  hirttj  in  1713,  as  nuncio 
to  Paris,  where,  during  the  last  years  of 
the  reign  of  Louis  XI V,  he  acted  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  afiUr  of  the  bull  Uni- 
genitus.  '^he  duke  of  Orleans,  regent 
after  the  <feath  of  Louis,  was  not  &vorar 
bly  disposed  towards  him;  the  pope^ 
therefore,  tranafened  him  to  Ferrara,  and, 
in  1719,  bestowed  on  him  die  hat  of  a 
cardinal,  and  employed  him  at  first  hi 
Rome,  near  his  own  person,  ihen  as  locate 
a  laUart  in  Romagna,  &c  B.  died  in 
Rome,  1733.  Poetry  had  occupied  the 
leisure  hours  of  the  learned  cardinal. 
Some  sonnets  composed  by  hun  are  to  be 
found  in  Gobbi's  collection,  vol  3,  and  in 
other  collections  of  his  time.  Under  die 
name  of  Sdvamo  Pprpera^  he  translated 
the  TMntU  or  Statius  into  Italian.  He 
d^vered  several  addresses  before  socie- 
ties for  the  jHTomotion  of  the  fine  sqrts. 
Ifis  discourse  in  defence  of  the  utility 
and  moral  influence  of  paiiiting,  sculpture 
and  ari^itecture,  delivered  in  the  academy 
of  desigii,  at  Rome,  1707,  was  reprinted 
by  ,the  acadeinv  of  the  Arcadians,  in  the 
3d  voL  of  the  Proee  degli  ArcadL 

Bemtivoolio,  Guv  or  Guide,  celebrated 
as  a  cardinal  and  a  historian,  was  boni  at 
Ferrara,  in  1679.  He  studied  at  Padua 
with  great  reputation,  and  afterwards,  fix- 
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log  his  residence  at  Rome,  acquired  gen- 
eml  esteem  b^  his  prudence  and  Intenity. 
He  was  nuncio  in  Flanders  from  1607  to 
1616,  and  afterwards  in  France  till  1621. 
His  character  stood  so  high,  that,  on  the 
death  of  Uihan  VIII,  in  1644,  he  was 
generally  thought  to  be  the  most  likely 
person  to  succeed  him;  biit^  on  entering 
the  conclave,  in  the  hottest  and  most  i|n- 
healthy  season  of  the  year,  he  was  seized 
with  a  fever,  of  which  he  died,  a^  65 
years.  He  had  lived  in  a  magnificent 
style,  and  was  .much  embarrassed  at  the 
time  of  his  death — a  circumstance  attrib- 
uted to  his  canvass  for  the  papacy.  '  Car- 
dinal B.  was  an  eible  poliucian,  and  his 
historical  memoirs  are  such  as  we  should 
exoect  from  emh  a  man.  The  most  valu- 
able of  these  are  his  History  of  the  Civil 
Wars  in  Flanders,  written  in  Italian,  and 
first  published  at  Cologne,  1630,  a  trans- 
lation of  whidi,  by  Heniy  earl  of  Mon- 
mouth, appeared  in  1654  (London,  folio) ; 
an  Account  of  Flanders,  during  his  lega- 
tion, also  translated  by  the  earl  of  Mon^ 
mouth  (folio,  1652|;  his  own  Memoirs; 
and  a  collection  of  letters,  which  are  reck- 
oned among  the  beet  specimens  of  epis- 
tolary writing  in  the  Italian  kuiguage  (an 
edition  of  which  was  pubhshed  at  Cam- 
bridge, in  1727).  All  these,  except  the 
Memoirs,  have  been  published  together  at 
Paris,  1645—1648,  tolio,  and  at  Veniee, 
1668,^. 

Beittlet,  Richard,  a  celebrated  Eng- 
lish divine  and  classical  scholar,  distin- 
guished as  a  polemical  writer,  in  the  lat- 
tor  part  of  the  17th  century,  was  bom  in 
16^  His  fiuher  is  said  to  have  been  a 
blacksmith.  To  his  mot];ier,  who  was  a 
woman  of  strong  natural  abilities,  he-  was 
indebted  for  the  first  rudiments  of  his 
education.  At  the  age  of  14,  he  entered 
St  John's  college,  Cambridge.  In ,  1682, 
he  left  the  university,  and  became  usher 
of  a  school  at  Spalding ;  and  this  situation 
he  relinquished,  in  the  following  year,  for 
that  of  tutor  to  the  son  of  doctor  StiUing- 
fleet,  dean  of  St.  Paul's.  He  accompaui^ 
his  pupil  to  Oxford,  where  he  availed 
himself  of  the  literary  treasures  of  the 
Bodleian  library,  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
studies.  In  1^4,  he  took  the  degree  of 
A.  M.  at  Cambridge,  and,  in  1689,  obtained 
the  same  honor  at  the  sister  university. 
His  first  published  Work  was  a  Latin 
epistle  to  aoctor  John  lilil],  in  an  edition 
of  the  Chronicle  of  John  Malela,  which 
appeared  in  IQdt.^  It  contained  observa- 
tions on  the  writings  of  that  Greek  histo- 
rian, and  display^ed  so  much  profound 
learning  and  critical  acumen,  as  excited 


die /sanguine  antidpations  of  daasicd 
schdars  fit>m  the  future  labors  of  the 
author.  Doctor  Stillingfleet,  having  been 
raised  to  the  bishopric  of  Worcester;  made 
B.  his  chaplain,  and,  in  169S2,  collated  him 
to  a  prebend  m  his  cathedral  The  i«c- 
ommendation  of  his  patron  and  of  bisliop 
Uoyd  procured  him  the  honor  of  being 
chosen  the  first  preacher  of  the  leeture 
instituted  by  the  celebrated  Robert  Boyle 
for  the  defence  of  Christianity.  The  dis- 
courses against  atheism,  which  he  deliv- 
ered on  this  occasion,  were  published  in 
1694:  they  yhave  since  been  often  reprint- 
ed, and  trandated  into  several  foreign 
languages.  In  1693,  he  was  appomted 
keeper  of  the  royal  library  at  St.  James's 
— a  circumstance  which  ihcidentally  led 
ta  Jiis  fiunous  controversy  vrith  the  hon. 
Charles  Boyle,  afterwards  earl  of  Orrery, 
relative  to  the  eenuineness  of  the  Gredc 
Epistles  of  Phakris,  an  edition  of  which 
was  published  by  the  latter,  then  a  stu- 
dent at  Christ-church,  Oxifbrd.  In  this 
dispute,  Bentley  was  completely  victo- 
rious, though  opposed  by  the  greatest 
wits  and  critics  of  the  age,  including  Pope, 
Swift,  Garth,  Atteibury,  Aldrioh,  DodweU, 
and  Conyers  Middleton,  who  advocated 
the  opinion  of  Boyle  with  a  degree  of 
warmth  and  iUiberality  which  appears 
very  extraordinary.  But  the  motives  of 
B.'s  assailants  were  various.  Swift,  in  his 
Batde  of  the  Books,  took  up  Uie  cudgels 
against  him  in  defence  of  liis  fiiend  sir 
William  Temple ;  doctor  Garth  attacked 
him  probably  fi^om  mere  wantoimess,  in 
the  well-known  couplet  in  his  Dispen- 
sary— 

So  cUamflnds  owe  a  lustre  to  their  toil, 
And  to  a  Bentky  'Us  we  owe  a  Boyle. 
Some  were  actuated  by  personal  consid- 
erations, among  whom  was  Conyers  Mid- 
dleton, whose  persevering  hostility  to  B., 
during  a  long  series  of  year^  seems  to 
have  originated  ftom  the  latter  having 
applied  to  tha  fomwi^  when  si  young  stu- 
dent in  the  univevsirv,  the  contemptuous 
epithet  oi  fiddSa^t  GoityerB,  because  he 
played  on  the  vionn.  It  dees  not  appear 
who  was  the  author  of  a  {MUining  carica- 
ture, wfaieh  was  produced  on  this  occasion, 
representmg  B.  about  to  be  thrust  into  the 
&razm  M2  of  Phalaris,  and  exclaiming, 
'*I  had  father  be  roa$Ud  than  BoyUd?^ 
In  1699,  B.,  who  had  three  years  before 
been  created  D.  D.,  published  his  Disserw 
tation  on  the  Epistles  of  Phalaris,  in 
which  he  sadsftctorily  proved  that  they 
were  not  the  compoanons  of  the  tyrant  of 
Agrigentum,  who  lived  more  than  ^y^ 
centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  but 
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ymn  written  l^  some  soj^hist,  under  the 
borrowed  name  oiPhaUtng^  in  the  declln- 
JD^  age  of  Greek  literature.  Soon  after 
this  publication,  doctor  B.  .nvas  presented 
by  tlie  crown  to  the  mastership  of  Trinity 
college,  Cambridge,  worth  nearly  £1000 
a  year.  He  now  resigned  the  prebend  of 
Worcester,  and,  in  1701,  was  collated  to 
die  archdeaconry  of  Ely.  His  conduct  as 
head  of  the  college  gave  rise  to  accu- 
sations against  him  from  the  vice-master 
and  some  of  the  fellows,  who,  among 
various  offences,  charged^  him  with  em- 
bezzling the  college  money.  The  con- 
test wos  much  protracted,  and  occasioned 
a  lawsuit,  which  was  decided  in  the  doc- 
tor's favor,  about  twenty  years  afler.  In 
1711,  he  published  an  edition  of  {iorace, 
at  Cambridge,  in  4to.,  whicb  was  reprint-^ 
ed  at  Amsterdam ;  and,  in  1713,  appeared 
his  remarks  on  Collins's  Discourse  on 
Free-thinking,  under  the  form  of  a  Letter 
to  F.  H.  [Francis  Hare]  D.  D.,  by  Phile- 
kutberus  Lipsiensis.  He  was  appointed 
regius  professor  of  divinity  in  1716,  and, 
in  the  same  year,  issued  proposals  for  a 
new  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament — an 
undertaking  for  which  he  was  admirably 
qualified,  but  which  be  was  prevented  from 
executing,  in  consequence  of  the  animad- 
versions of  his  deteimihed  adversary,  Mid- 
dletdn.  In  1717,  George  I,  visiting  the  uni- 
versity, nominated  by  mandate,  as  is  usual 
on  such  occasions,  several  persons  for  the 
doctor's  degree  in  divinity.  It  was  the 
duty  of  B.,  as  professor,  to  perform  the 
ceremony  called  cr'taJiion;  previous  to 
which  he  made  a  demand  of  lour  guineas 
fit)m  each  candidate  beyond  the  usual 
fees,  absolutely  refusing  to  create  any  doc- 
tor withQUt  payment  Some  submitted ; 
but  others,  among  whom  was  Middleton, 
withstood  the  demand,  and  conunenced  a 
prosecution  against  the  professor  before 
the  vice-chancellor,  who,  deciding  in  &vor 
of  ^e  complainants,  firet  suspended  B., 
and  subsequently  degraded  him  from  his 
honors,  rights  and  offices  in  the  univer- 
sity. These  proceedings  were,  afler  con- 
siderable litigation,  annulled  by  the  court 
of  king's  bench ;  and  the  doctor,  in  1728, 
was  festered  to  all  his  former  honors  and 
emoluments.  In  1726,  he  published  an 
edition  of  Terence  and  Pnsedrus;  and 
his  notes  on  the  comedies  of  the  former 
involved  him  in  a  dispute  with  bishop 
Hare,  onrthe  metres  of  Terence,  which 
provoked  the  sarcastic  observation  of  sir 
Isaac  Newton,  that  *'two  digzufied  clergyr 
men,  instead  of  mindins  their  duty,  had 
Men  out  about  a  play-book."  The  last 
work  of  doctor  B.  was  an  edition  of  Mil- 
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ton's  Paradise  Lost,  yniAx  conjecdiml 
emendations,  which  appeared  in  1732* 
This  added  nothinff  to  his  reputation,  and 
may,  in  one  word,be  characterized  a  fail- 
ure. He  died  at  the  master's  lodge  at 
Trinity,  July  14, 1742,  and  was  interred 
in  the  college  chapel.  As  a  scholar  and 
a  critic,  B.  was  veiy  distinguished.  The 
best  informed  of  his  opponents  respected 
his  talents,  while  they  were  loading  him 
with  classical  abuse,  which  he  did  not  fail 
to  return  with  interest.  Now  that  the  prej- 
udices, excited  apparently  by  his  personal 
cbnduct,  have  subsided,  his  preeminence 
in  that  species  of  literature  which  he  cul- 
tivated, is  universally  acknowledged.  The 
celebrated  German  philologist  J.  A.  Wolf 
wrote  an  excellent  biography  of  B.  in  the 
AnaUdOj  (vol.  1,  Berlin.) 

Benzel-Sternau,  Charles  Christian, 
count,  bom  at  Mentz,  1750,  was,  in  1812, 
president  of  the  ministry  for  the  depart 
ment  of  the  interior  in  the  former  grand- 
duchy  of  Frankfort,  and  now  lives  in  tlie 
neighborhood  of  Hanau.  He  is  one  of 
the  most  humorous  writers  of  our  time, 
and,  in  the  character  of  his  writings, 
resembles  J.  Paul.Richter.  His  &me  was 
established  by  the  Golden  Calf  (a  biogra- 
phy, 1805^1804,  4  vols,  in  the  fnst  edi- 
tion). B,  has  written  much,  and  all  his 
proauctions  display  wit,  richness  of  im- 
agery, and  nice  observation  of  character. 

Beivzenbero,  John  Frederic,  bom. 
May  5, 1777,  at  Scholler,  a  village  between 
^Iberfeld  and  DCisseldorf^  studied  theolo- 
gy in  Marbui^,  and,  in  G6ttingen,  mathe- 
matics and  natural  philosophy.  He  ren- 
dered much  service  to  the  fatter  science, 
by  his  observations  on  the  fell  of  bodies, 
and  the  motion  of  the  earth,  whieh  he 
began  by  experiments  in  the  steeple  of 
the  church  of  St.  Michael,  in  Hambui]^, 
and  continued  in  tlie  shaft  of  a  mine,  in 
the  county  of  Mark,  having  a  depth  of 
266^  feet    He  was  appointed,  in  1805, 

C feasor  of  astronomy  and  natural  phi- 
mhy,  by  the  then  elector  of  Bavania, 
in  Diisseldorf  At  a  later  period,  he  has 
written  much  in  fevor  of  the  Pmssian 
government;  but  the  influence  of  his 
politicd  pieces  has  not  been  so  great  as 
that  of  his  scientific  o))6ervations  above- 
mendoned.  B.  lives  now  retired,  near 
Crefold,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Rhine. 

Benj&oic  Acid  is  obtained  by  the  appli- 
cation of  a  moderate,  heat  to  the  balsam 
of  Pem^  it  rises  in  vapor,  and  condenses 
in  slender  prisms,  which  are  white  and 
briJUiant  It  has  a  peculiar  aromatic  odor. 
When  heated  on  burmng  fuel,  it  inflames 
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ft&d  bums  with  a  clear  yellew  K^ht.  It 
unites  with  alkalies  and  earths,  tormiDg 
salts  called  benzoates,  which  are  usimpor- 
tant,  except  the  benzoate  of  iron,  which, 
from  its  insolubiiity,  affords  a  conven- 
ient means  of  sep^oating  iron  from  its  solu- 
tions, so  as  to  ascertain  its  quantity,  and 
also  of  obtaining  it  free  from  manganese, 
which  forms  with  tlie  acid  a  soluble  salt 
(See  Benzoin.) 

Benzoin  is  a  solid,  fragile,  vegetable 
substance,  of  a  reddish-brown  color.  In 
commerce,  two  varieties  are  distinguish- 
ed, viz.  the  common  and  the  am^g- 
daioidal ;  the  latter  containing  whitish 
tears,  of  an  almond  Bha[)e,  diffused 
through  hs  substance..  It  is  imported 
from  Sumatra,  Siam  and  Java,  and  is 
found,  also,  in  South  America.  Benzoin 
is  obtained  from  the  tree  called  shfrax 
henztnn,  and  perhaps  from  some  others. 
On  making  mcisions  into  the  bark,  it 
flows  out  in  the  form  of  a  balsamic  juice, 
having apungent  taste,  and  an  agreeable 
odor.  The  pure  balsam  consists  of  two 
principal  iBubstances,  viz.  a  resin,  and  a 
pecuhar  acid  termed  6enzoic,(q.  v.),.which 
IS  procured  from  the  mass  by  subhmation. 
It  IS  soluble  in  water.  This  acid  is  found, 
also,  as  a  constituent  principle  in  storax 
and  the  balsams  of  Tom  and  Peru :  it  exists 
in  the  urine  of  coWs,  camels,  and  even  of 
young  children.  It  is  sometimes  found 
'  m  a  crystalline  form  on  the  pods  of  the 
vanilla.  Benzoin  i^  not  soluble  in  water, 
but  is  readily  dissolved  in  alcohol,  by  the 
aid  of  a  gentle  heat  The  tincture  thus 
made  is  used  in  pharmacy.  A  small 
quantity  of  this  tincture,  dropped  into 
water,  forms  a  white,  milky  fluid,  which 
is  used  in  France  as  a  cosmetic,  under 
the  name  of  kdt  virginaL  The  gum  is  a 
principal  ingredient  of  the  common  court 
plaster.  The  acid,  as  well  as  the  gum,  is 
employed  in  medicine:  they  are  stimu- 
lating, and  act  more  particularly  upon 
the  pulmonary  system ;  whence  they  are 
used  in  asthma  and  chronic  catarrh. 

B^RANOER,  Pierre,  Jean  de ;  a  lyric 
poet,  of  that  ckas  which,  in  modem  hte- 
nture,  is  almost  peculiar  to  the  French, 
called  chansonmer;  ^hom  Aug.  19, 1780; 
educated  by  his  grand&therj  a  poor  tailor; 
was  destined  for  the  printing  business, 
When  his  taints  for  poetiy  excited  atten- 
tion. Lucien  Bonaparte  became  die  pa- 
tron of  the  amiable  poet,  who  gave  zest 
to  his  social  songs  by  allusions  to  the 
politics  of  the  day.  Tne  imperial  censors 
spared  him ;  the  royal  suppressed  his 
songs,  which,  for  this  reason,  were  read 
and  sung  with  the  greater  eagerness.    In 


16SS2,  he' was  condemned  to  imprisonment 
for  13  months^  and  deprived  of  a  small 
office  in  the  royal  university.  This  pro- 
cess increased  his  reputation.  The  last 
edition  of  the  ChanwM  de  P.  J.  dt  Bi- 
ranger,  (1  voL,  Paris,  1829,  24mo.^  con- 
tains the  happiest  specimens  of  wit, 
humor,  gayety,  satire,  and  flashes  of 
sublime  poetry,  which  place  him  by  the 
side  of  tiie  most  distinguished  chanson- 
niers  of  France— Blot,  CoU^  and  Panard. 
B*.  ascends  with  singular  ease  from  the 
lower  sphere  of  poetry  to  a  high  and 
noble  enthusiasm,  and  the  rapidity  of  the 
transition  produces  a  striking  effect  We 
would  refer  the  reader  to  his  beautiful 
verses  entitled  Mon  Ame,  He  was  never 
a  flatterer  of  Napoleon  when  money  or 
titles  were  to  be  gained  by  flattery,  and 
has  never  reviled  him  since  reviling  has 
been  a  means  of  rising.  He  is  a  truly 
national  poet,  and  B^jamin  Constant 
has  said  of  him,  Birangerfaii  dea  odts 
svblimeSy  quand  U  ne  'cnU  /aire  que  de 
simples  chansons  (B^ranger  makes  sub- 
lime odes,  when  he  thinks  be  is  making 
sunple  songs).  Dec.  11,  1823,  B.  was 
sentenced,  by  tlie  court  of  con^ectional 

Solice,  to  pay  10,000  fi:an*c8  (about  1800 
ollars),  and  to  undergo  nine  months'  im- 
prisonment, for  havinff  attacked  the  dig- 
nity erf  the  chureh.  ana  of  the  king  in  his 
poems  the  Guardian  Anffel,  Coronation 
of  Charles  the  Simple,  and  Gerontocracy. 
His  songs  are  at  once  a  storehouse  of 

fayety  and  satire,  and  a  record  of  the 
istory  of  his  time ;  and  happy  is  that 
nation  vvhich  can  boast  of  so  excellent 
and  national  a  poet  He  often  sings  of 
wine,  and  we  recollect  no  other  great 
modem,  poet  who  has  written  a  series  of 
songs  on  this  subject,  except  G6the,  in 
his  Buck  des  Scfienken,  one  of  the  12 
books  of  the  WestdsUicher  Dtvcofu  The 
difference  between  them  is  striking. 
Gothe  mixes  philosophical  reflections 
and  praises  of  tne  liquor  with  a  boldness 
which  borders  on  temerity,  while  B.  is 
gay  almost  to  extravagance.  We  doubt 
whether  B.1s  poems  in  traiislation  would 
ever  give  a  nir  idea  of  the  original,  be* 
cause  their  beauty  consists,  in  a  great 
measure,  in  the  deUcacy  and  pungency 
of  the  expression,  which  could  narmy  be 
transferred  to  another  language, 

Berbers  ;  the  name  of  a  people  spread- 
over  neariy  flie  whole  of  Northern  Africa. 
From  their  name  the  appellation  of  Bar^ 
hary  is  derived.  (See  dBarfMxry  ^ates,) 
Thev  are  conside^d  the  most  ancient 
inhabitants  of  that  country.  Their  dii^ 
ferent  tribes  are  scattered  over  the  whole 
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nace  inteireDing  between  the  shores  of 
the  Atlantic  and  the  confines  of  Egypt ; 
but  the  diffezent  branches  of  mount  Atlas 
are  their  principal  abode:  while  to  the 
aoath  &ey  are  Dounded  by  the  Negro 
states  on  the  edge  of  the  great  Sahara,  or 
Desert.  For  most  of  what  we  Jmow  of 
them,  we  are  indebted  to  Leo  Afncanus 
and  the  Aiabian  wiitets,  who^  state- 
ments are  corroborated  by  Homemann 
(q.  Y.)  and  captain  Lyon,  who  have  visited 
them  in  our  own  daya.  Much  informa- 
tion oonceniing  them  is  yet  wanted. 
Where  they  live  by  themselves,  and  are 
not  spread  among  the  Arabians  and  other 
|)eopJe  of  the  Barimry  slates,  they  man- 
ifest veiy  little  cultivation,— -warlike  nom- 
ades,  without  written  laws, — and  ex- 
hibit the  chief  traits  which  characterize 
all  the  African  nations.  They  are  ex- 
tremely abstinent  Their  language  is  a 
matter  of  much  curiosity  for  me  philolo- 
gist It  has  many  points  of  resemblance 
with  the  Teutonic  languages.  (See  Ade- 
lung*8  MUhridaU^j  voL  %  5th  part,  pa^ 
43  et  se^.,  and  the  article,  in  volume  3, 
new  senes,  p.  438  et  seq.  of  the  TVettu- 
adions  of  the  Amtrican  Philo9ophical  So- 
ciehf.)  We  know,  from  trustworthy  ac- 
counts, that  Mr.  Hodgson,  attached  to  the 
American  consulate-general  at  Alfiera, 
has  sent  to  an  eminent  scholar  of  the  tJ. 
States  conununications  concerning  the 
Bert)er  languoffe,  which  will  add  much 
to  the  knowledge  ahneady  possessed  of 
that  dialect  (For  further  mformation  re- 
specting the  Berbers,  see  Lvon's  SVovelf 
in  Northern  MieUj  Lance's  translation 
of  HomemamvM  IraveU  m  ^fricOf  and 
almost  all  the  woifcs  which  treat  of  the 
north  of  Africa.)  It  appears  fit>m  the 
hetber  language,  that  the  fir^  inhabitants 
of  the  Caiuuy  islands  were  of  the  Berber 
race, 

BsRBiox ;  a  disuict  of  Guiaiui,  formerly 
belonging  to  the  Dutch,  bat  ceded  to 
Great  Britun  in  1814;  watered  by  the 
river  Berbice,  the  Canje,  and  others.  It 
extends  fit>m  Abarry  creek,- on  the  west, 
to  Courtot2ne  river  on  the  east,  along  the 
coast,  about  150  miles.  The  towns  are 
New  Amsterdam,  the  capital,  and  Fort 
Nassau.  The  produ^ns  are  sugar,  rum, 
cotton,  coflfee,  cocoa  and  tobacco.  The 
coast  ia  marshy  and  the  air  damp.  Popu- 
lation, in  1815,  29,959;  of  whom  550 
were  whites^  240  people  of  color,  and 
^169  8lavea 

BxacHTEsaABKN ;  a  maiket-tpwn  in 
the  Salzburg  Alps,  in  the  kingdom  of  Ba- 
varia, with  3000  inhabitants ;  famous  for 
A^aah,  Bonea  in  its  neigfaborhood|  the  salt- 


work  Fnuienreith,  and  the  aqueducts 
which  conduct  the  salt  water  to  the  works 
called  ReichenhalL  The  rock-salt  does 
not  appear  here  in  large,  sphd  masses,' 
but  in  small  pieces  mixed  with  clay. 
Fresh  water  is  let  into  the  mines,  and, 
having  been  saturated  with  salt,  is  carried 
into  luge  reservoirs,  from  which,  at  the 
works  of  Fjauenreith,  ldO,000  cwt  of  salt 
are  annually  obtained.  A  large  part  of 
the  water  is  conducted  to  Reichenhall. 
At  this  plape  a  large  salt-i^ring  was  dis- 
covered m  1619,  and,  on  account  of  a 
deficiency  in  wood  requued  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  salt,  the  water  was  conveyed, 
by  Qieans  of  an  aqueduct,  to  Traunstein, 
2& 'miles  distant  Another  aqueduct,  95 
miles  long,  from  Reichenhall  to  Rosen- 
heim, was  complete  in  1809,  and,  in 
1817,  these  were,  asain-  brought  into 
communication  with  B.  in  a  most  admi- 
rable way.  Tlie  first  machine,  which 
raises  the  brine  coming  from  -B.  50  feet 
high,  is  near  this  place.  From  hence,  it 
runs  in  pipes  9500  feet,  with  a  fall  of  17 
feet  only,  into  the  second  reservoir.  A 
hydraulic  nuichine,  invented  by  von 
Reichenbach,  here  lifts  the  salt  water 
311  feet  higli,  in  iron  pipes  934  feet  long. 
The  water  then  runs  in  pipes  7480  feet, 
with  37  feet  fidl,  to  a  vallev,  over  which 
it  is  led  in  iron  pipes,  1225  feet  long,  and, 
after  runninff  12,073  feet  farther,  it  fells 
into  the  third  reservoir.  Here  is  a  second 
itydraulic  machine,  which  hfls  the  water 
to  a  perpendicular  height  of  1218  feet,  in 
pipes  3506  feet  long ;  and  hence  it  flows, 
m  pipes  73,000  feet  long,  to  Reichenhall* 
The  pipes  running  from  B.  to  Reichen- 
hall amount  to  104,140  feet  From 
Reichenhall  to  Siegsdorf  there  is  but  one 
aqueduct  fer  the  salt  water  intended  for 
Traunstein  and  Rosenheim,  94,800  feet 
long.  From  Siegsdorf  to  Traunstein  ^e 
brine  fiovfa  without  an  aqueduct  In 
Traunstein,  140,000  cwt  are  annually 
produced.  The  other  part  of  the  brine 
flows  in  pipes,  78/X)0  feet  long,  to  Rosen- 
heim, wnich  produces  annuSly  180,000 
cwt  of  salt  The  water  required  to  work 
the  numerous  machines  is  brought  fit>m 
places  many  of  which  are  1&-19,000 
feet  distant 

Bsac'taTOLn^  Leopold,  count,  bom  in 
1758,  devoted  his  tife  to  the  relief  of  die 
wretched-  He  spent  13  years  in  travel- 
ling through  Europe,'  and  4  in  travelling 
through  Asia  and  Africa,  to  assuage  hn-* 
man  misery.  The  reaults  of  his  experi- 
ence are  contained  in  his  Eseav  to  direct 
and  extend  the  Inquiries  of  patriotic 
TraveUeiB  (London,  I78p,  2  vols.)    He 
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wrote  several  pam^leta  on  the  tneans  of 
reforming  the  police,  which  he  caused  to 
be  printed  in  different  European  coun- 
tries, at  his  own  expense,  and  to  be  dis- 
tributed gratis.  His  prize-questions  gave 
rise  to  many  pamphlets  and  treatises  on 
the  means  of  saving  the  drowned  and  the 
seemingly  dead.  He  ofiered  a  prize  of 
1000  fforins  for  the  best  treatise  on  be- 
ne^cent  institutions,  and  was  himself  the 
founder  of  many.  From  1795  to  97,  he 
traveUed  through  Asiatic  and  European 
Turkey,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  coun- 
teracting the  ravages  or  the  plague.  At 
a  later  period,  he  was  engaged  in  making 
vaccination  more  extensively  known. 
During  the  famine  that  ra^d  in  the  Rie- 
sengebirge  (Giant  mountaiiis),  from  1605 
to  1806,  he  procured  com  and  other  pro- 
visions Irom  distant  re^ons.  He  fitted 
up  the  palace  Buchlowitz  on  his  estate 
Buchlau  in  Moravia,  as  an  hospital  for 
the  sick  and  wounded  Austrian  soldiers. 
Here  this  patriot  and  philanthropist  was 
carried  off  by  a  contagious  nervous  fever, 
July  26,  1809. 

Bebct  ;  a  village  on  the  Seine,  at  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Mame,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Paris.  The  Parisian  vnne-mer- 
chants  have  here  th^ir  stores  of  wine, 
vrine-vinegar,  distilled  liquors,  &c. ;  so 
that  the  intercourse  between  B.  and  the 
capital  is  extremely  acuve.  It  is  increased 
also  by  several  important  tanneries,  sugar- 
refineries  and  paper-mills.  A  large  pal- 
ace, Le  graiid  Bercy,  was  built  by  Levau 
at  the  close  of  the  i7th  century-.  The 
park  which  belongs  to  it,  containing  900 
acres,  was  planted  by  Lendtre.  M.  de 
Calonne  was  for  some  time  in  possession 
of  it  The  present  possessor  is  M.  de. 
Nicolai. 

BsREiTOARius,  or  Bereito^r,  of  Tours, 
a  teacher  in  the  philosophical  school  in 
that  ciQr,  and,  in  1040,  archdeacon  of  An- 
gers^  is  renowned  for  his  philosophical 
acuteness  as  one  of  die  scholastic  writers, 
and  also  for  the  boldness  with  which,  in 
1050,  he  declared  himself  against  the 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  and  for  his 
consequent  persecutions.  He  was  several 
times  compelled  to  recant,  but  always 
returned  to  the  same  opinion,  that  the 
bread  in  the  Lord's  supper  is  merely  a 
symbol  of  the  body  of  Christ,  in  which 
he  agreed  with  the  Scotchman  John 
Erigena  (called  Scotus\  •  The  Catholics 
ranked  him  among  the  most  dangerous 
heretics.  He  was  treated  with  forbear- 
ance by  Gregory  VII,  biit  the  scholastics 
belongmg  to  the  party.of  the  great  Lan- 
finmc,  archbisfkop  of  Canterbury,  were 


Irritated  against  him  to  such  a  degree, 
that  he  reured  to  the  isle  of  St  Cosmas, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Toui^s,  in  the  year 
1080,  where  he  closed  his  life  at  a  great 
a^,  in  pious  exercises  (1088).  On  the 
history  of  this  controversy,  which  has 
lieen  very  much  misrepresented  by  the 
Benedictines,  new  hght  has  been  shed  by 
Lessin^,  in  his  Berengar  (1770),  and  by 
Staudhn,  who  has  likewise  published  the 
work  of  B.  against  Laufi^c.  This  B. 
Vkust  not  be  confounded  with  Peter  Be- 
renger  of  Poitiers,  who  wrote  a  defence 
of  his  instructer  Abelard. 

Berenhorst,  Francis  Leopold  von  ; 
one  of  the  first  of  the  writers  by  whom 
the  luiiitary  art  has  been  founded  on  clear 
and  certain  principles.  He  was  a  natural 
son  of  prince  Leopold  of  Dessau,  and 
was  bom  in  1733.  In  1760,  he  became 
the  adjutant  of  Frederic  11.  After  the 
seven  years'  war,  he  lived  at  Dessau.  He 
died  in  1814. 

Berenice  (Greek,  a  bring^r  of  victory). 
1.  This  was  the,  name  of  the  wife  of 
Mitliridates  the  Great,  king  of  Pontu& 
Her  husband,  when  vanquished  by  Lu- 
cullus,  caused  her  to  be  put  to  death 
(about  the  year  71  B.  C),  lest  she  sliould 
j&ll  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  Mo- 
nima,  his  other  wife,  and  his  two  sisters, 
Roxana  and  Statira,  experienced  the  same 
fete. — 2,  The  wife  of  Herod,  brother  to 
the  great  Agrippa,  her  &ther,  at  whose 
request  Herod  was  made  king  of  Chalcia, 
by  the  emperbr  Claudius,  but  soon  died. 
In  spite  of  her  dissolute  hfe,  she  insinu- 
ated herself  into  the  favor  of  the  emperor 
Vespasian  and  his  son  Titus.  The  latter 
was,  at  one  time,  on  the  point  of  marrying- 
her.— 3.  The  wife  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes, 
who  loved  her  husband  with  rare  tender- 
ness, and,  when  he  went  to  war  in  Syria, 
made  a  vow  to  devote  her  beautifiil  hair 
to  the  gods,  if  he  returned  safe.  Upon 
his  return,  B.  performed  her  vow  in  the 
temple  of  Venus.  Soon  after,  the  hair 
was  missed,  and  the  astronomer  Conon 
of  Samoa  declared  that  the  gods  had 
transferred  it  to  the  skies  as  a  constella- 
tion. From  this  circumstance,  the  seven 
stars  n6ar  the  tail  of  the  Lion  are  called 
coma  BereiUceB  (the  hair  of  Berenice). 

Beresford,  WiUiam,  baron,  duke  of 
Elvas  and  marquis  of  Campo  Mayor,  for 
the  abihty  and  coura^  which  he  dis- 
played in  the  war  of  PorttTgal  against 
France,  is  ranked  among  the  distinffuish- 
ed  generals  of  Great  Britain.  He  or- 
ganized tlie  Portuguese  army,  and  also 
the  militia  of  the  country,  in  so  excellent 
a  manner,  that  they  could  vie  with  th6 
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iMt  loldien  of  the  combined  armies  in 
^e  wars  of  the  peninsula.  In  1810,  B. 
sained  a  victory  over  Soult,  at  Albufeia. 
In  1812^  he  conounanded  under  Welling- 
ton, and  took  an  important  part  in  the 
victories  at  Vittoria,  JBayonne  and  Tou- 
louse. He  made  his  entrance'' into  Bor- 
deaux, March  13, 1814,  with  the  duke  of 
Angoultoe.  May  6,  he  was  raised  to 
the  rank  of  baron  by  the  king  of  En^^ 
land,  and,  soon  afl^,  sent  to  Binzil, 
whence  he  returned  to  England  in  1815. 
The  prince  regent  of  Portugal  made  him 
ffeneralisaimo  of  the  Portuimese  armies. 
He  had  scarcely  arrived  atXisbon,  when 
he  was  sent,  by  the  English  govenuhent, 
on  an  important  mission  to  Kio  Janeiro. 
The  rigor  with  which  he  punished  a  con- 
spiracy of  general  Freyre  against  the 
British  army  and  the  re^ncy,  in  Lisbon 
(1817),  rendered  him  odious  to  the  Por- 
tugese military.  He  was,  therefor^,  dis* 
xnjssed  by  the  cortes  in  1^20.  He  then 
went  again  to  Brazil,  afterwards  to  Eng- 
land, and,  in  Dec,  1826,  appeared  anew 
in  Lisbon,  at  the  head  or  the  English 
forces  sent  to  aid  in  quelling  the  rebeSion. 
BERJBziiirA ; .  a  river  in  the  Russian 
province  of  Minsk,  rendered  famous  by 
the  passage  of  the  French  army  under 
Napoleon,  Nov.  26  and  27, 1812.  Admi- 
ral TschitschakofiT,  with  the  Moldavian 
army,  forced  his  way  from  the  south,  to 
joiu  the  main  army,  which,  after  Borizoff 
had  been  retaken,  was  to  assist  the  armv 
led  by  Witgenstein  from  the  Dwina,  and, 
in  this  manner,  cut  ofif  Napoleon  from 
the  Vistula.  Napoleon  was,  therefore, 
obliged  to  make  the  greatest  efforts,  not- 
withstanding immense  difficulties  occa^ 
sioned  by  the  nature  of  the  country,  the 
climate,  and  the  critical  situation  of  his 
troops,  to  reach  Minsk,  or,  at  least,  the 
B.,  and  to  pass  it  earlier  than  the  Rus- 
sians. To  effect  this,  it  was  necessary  to 
sacrifice  a  sreat  part  of  the  baggage  and 
artillery,  Nov.  25.  After  the  advanced 
guard  of  the  Moldavian  army  had  been 
repelled  to  Bprizoff,  by  Oudinot,  and  the 
bndge  there  burnt  by  them,  eariy  in  the 
morning  of  Nov.  26,  two  bridges  were 
built  near  Sembin,  about  two  miles  above 
BorizOff,  an  undertaking  the  more  diffi- 
cult, because  both  ba^  of  the  river 
were  bordered  by  extensive  morasses, 
covered,  like  the  river  itself,  with  ice  not 
sufficiently  strong  to  afEbrd  passage  to  the 
army,  while  other  passes  were  already 
threatened  by  the  Russians.  Scarcely 
had  a  few  corps  e^cted  their  passage, 
when  the  greater  pan  of  the  armyj  un- 
armed' and  m  confusion,  n|shed  in  crowds 
6* 


Upon  the  bridges.  Discipline  bad  long 
before  disappeared.  The  confusion  Jn-> 
creased  with  every  minute.  Those  who 
could  not  hope  to  escape  over  the  bridges 
sought  their  safety  on  the  floating  ice  of 
the  Berezina,  where  most  of  tliem  per^ 
ished,  while' many  others  were  crowded 
into  the  river  by  their  comrades.  In  this 
fatal  retreat,  the  duke  of  Reegio  (Oudi- 
not) led  the  advanced  guar^  with  the 
Poles  under  Dombrowsky  in  fit>nt;  the 
rear  guard  was  formed  by  the  corps  of 
theduke  of  Belluno.  Nov.  27,  at  noon^ 
the  dear-bought  end  wiais  gained,  and  the 
army,  leaving  the  road  to  Minsk,  took 
tbat  of  Wilna  to  Warsaw,  with  the  hope 
of  providing  for  their  necessities  in  Wil-r 
na.-— Besides  the  multitudes  who  were 
obliged  to  remain  beyond  the  B.,  the  di- 
vision of  Partouneaux,  which  fi)rmed  the 
rear  f^ard,  was  also  lost  It  was  intrusts 
ed  with  the  charge  of  burning  the  bridges 
iu  its  rear,  but  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  According  to  the  French  bulle- 
tins, only  a  detachment  of  2000  men,  who 
niissed  their  way,  was>  taken;  according 
to  the  Russian  accounts,  the  whole  corps, 
7500  men  and  5  generals, 

B£ae ;  a  duchy  of  Qennanv ;  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  duchy  of  Cleves,  on 
the  east  by  the  county  of  Mark  and  West^ 
phalia,  on  the  south  by  the  Westerwald, 
and  on  the  west  by  the  Rhine.  It  be- 
longed, formerly,  to  the  elector  of  Bavar 
ria,  but  has  been  included,  since  181^  in 
the  srand-duchy  of  the  Lower  Rhine, 
wiiicn  belongs  to  Prussia.  .It  contains 
1188  square  miles,  with  98^000  mhabit^ 
apts.  There  are  mines  of  iron,  copper, 
lead  and  quicksilver;  but  the  priucipal 
objects  of  attention  are  the  maniuactures, 
which  render  it  one  of  the  mojrt  populous 
and  flourishing  countries  in  Grermany; 
of  these,  the  principal  are  hx)n.  steel, 
linen,  woollen,  cotton  and  silk.  TJbe^  ex-r 
tent  of  the  manu&ctures  of  B.  is,  in  ^ 
great  measure,  owing  to  the  multitude  of 
skilful  workmen  whom  the  fury  of  the 
Spaniards,  in  the  war  agauist  the  Netherr 
lands,  forced  to  leave  their  country.  The 
richest  fled  to  London  imd  Hamburg,  the 
poorer  sort,  which  included  a  great  pnn 
portion  of  the  manufacturers,  to  the 
neighboring  Berg.  At  a  later  period, 
when  Louis  XI V  revoked  the  edict  or 
Nantes,  many  of  the  most  industriouis  of 
the  French  Protestants  fled  ^Iso  to  this 
duchy,  which  thus  became  the  most  manir 
ufactiuing  part  of  Germany,  Elberfeld 
is  the  most  important  of  the  manu&ctur-r 
ing  places  of  B.  Another  reason  of  the 
great  pnMperity  of  this  oounfiy  is,  that  it 
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tice  of  du8  great  mtn.  In  1758,  be  be- 
came doctor  of  philoflophy  and  profesBor 
of  physics  at  UpsaL  Upon  tbe  resigiia- 
tion  of  the  celebrated  WaUenus,  B.  was  a 
candidate  for  the  professorship  of  chemis- 
tiy  and  miheralo^.  His  competitors 
charged  him  with  ignorance  of  the  sub- 
ject, oecause  be  had  never  writtmi  on  it. 
To  refute  them,  he  shut  himself  up  for 
some  time  in  a  laboratoij,  and  prepared 
a  treatise  on  the  manu&cture  of  alum, 
which  is  still  considered  as  a  standard 
work.  In  1767,  be  became  professor  of 
chemistry,  and  devoted  himself  with  ar- 
dor to  this  science.  He  invented  the 
preparation  of  artificial  mineral-waters, 
and  discovered  the  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen gas  of  mineral  siHings.  We  are  in- 
debted to  him  for  a  knowledge  of  the 
characters  which  distinguish  nickel  £t)m 
other  metals.  On  a  number  of  minerals 
be  made  chemical  experiments,  with*  an 
accuracy  before  uncommon.  He  pub- 
lished a  classification  '  of  minerals,  in 
which  tbe  chief  divisions  are  based  on 
their  chemical  character,  and  the  subdi- 
visions on  their  external  forhi.  In  pre- 
paring this  work,  he  waa  much  aided  by 
his  former  discovery  of  the  geometrical 
relations,  between  different  crystals  of  the 
same  substance,  which  may  be  deduced 
firom  one  primitive  fonn,  and  are  pro^ 
duced  by  the  aggrejgation  of  similar  par- 
ticles, according  to  fixed  and  obvious 
laws.  His  theory  of  the  chemical  rela- 
tions is  still  esteemed,  and,  if  it  has  re- 
ceived some  newdevelopements  fiom  the 
fiirther  researches  of  BerthoUet,  it  has  not 
been  overthrown.  The  order  of  Gusta- 
vus  Vasa  was  bestowed  on  B.  He  de- 
clined the  invitation  of  Frederic  the  Great 
to  remove  to  Beritn.  He  died,  exhausted 
by  his  exertions,  in  1784,  in  thd  49th  year 
of  his  age.    Among  his  works,  the  first 

E\  is  due  to  Omucula  Pkya,  d  Chem. 
ikholm,  1779,3  vols.),  and  Physical 
ription  of  the*  Globe. 
Bergsthasse  (Germ,y  mountain  road) ; 
a  fertile  tract  of  land  on  the  right  of  the 
Rliine,  lying  west  of  the  Odenwald  and 
MeliboBus,  and  formling  a  beautiful  road 
about  30  miles  in  length,  planted  with 
walnut  and  chesmut-trees  and  vines.  It 
extends  from  Darmstadt  to  the  convent  of 
Neuburg,  about  a  mile  distant  fiiom  Hei- 
delberg. All  traveUers  on  the  Rhine  are 
delighted  with  this  road. 

Bbrixlet,  doctor  George;  bishop  of 
Cloyne,  in  Ireland;  celebrated  for  his 
ideal  theory.  He  maintains  that  the  be- 
lief in  tbe  existence  of  an  exterior  mate- 
rial Worid  is  fidse  and  jnaonsistent  with 


itself;  that  thoM  dungs  wliieh  are  caBad 
aennUe  maUriai  dijteU  are  not  external^ 
but  exist  m  the  mind,  and  are  merely  im- 
pressions made  on  our  minds  by  the  im- 
mediate act  of  God,  accordiiw  to  certain 
rules  termed  law$  f^  nahme,  nom  which 
he  never  deviates ;  and  that  the  steady  ad-i 
herence  of  the  Supreme  Spirit  to  these 
rules  is  what  constitutes  the  reality  of 
tiling  to  his  creatures ;  and  so  efifectually 
distinguishes  the  ideas  perceived  by  sense 
fix>m  such  as  are  the  work  of  the  mind 
itself  or  of  dreams,  that  there  is  no  more 
danger  of  confounding  them  toffether  on 
this  nypothens  than  on  that  of  the  ex- 
istence of  matter.  He  was  bom  at  Kil- 
crin,  Ireland,  in  1684 ;  became  feUow  of 
Trinitv  college,  Dublin,  in  1707 ;  travelled 
in  Italy  as  &r  as  Leghorn,  in  1713  and 
1714,  and,  at  a  later  period,  accompanied 
Mr.  Ashe,  son  of  the  bishop  of  Clogher, 
on  atot^r  through  Italy,  Sicily  and  France. 
In  1721,  he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  the 
lord  lieutenabt  or  Ireland,  the  duke  of 
Gra^on.  He  appeared  with  much  ap- 
plause as  an  author  before  be  was  20 
years  old.  His  works  on  philosophy  and 
mathematics  (among  which  his  Theory 
of  Vision,  published  in  1709,  is  the  most 
brilliant  proof  of  the  author's  acuteneas) 

Erocured  him  a  wide-spread  fiime.  By  a 
)ffacy  of  Mrs.  Vanhomrigli,  the  celebrat- 
ed Vanessa,  who  has  become  so  generally 
known  tlirough  her  love  to  Swift,  his 
fortune  was  considerably  increased.  In 
1724,  he  was  promoted  to  the  deanery  of 
Deny,  and  resigned  his  fellowship  He 
now  published  his  Proposals  for  the  Con- 
version of  the  American  Savages  to  Chris- 
tianity by  the  Establishment  or  a  College 
in  the  Bermuda  Islands.  The  project 
was  ^^rs  fiivorably  received,  and  penons 
of  the  first  rank  raised  considerable  sums 
by  subscription  to  aid  it;  and  B.,  having 
resignedhis  preferment,  set  sail  for  Rhode 
Island,  with  several  other  persons  of  sim- 
ilar views,  to  make  arrangements  for  car- 
rying on  hiscollege.  The  assistance  of  par- 
liament, which  liad  been  promised,  not  be- 
ing afforded,  his  undertaking  miscarried, 
after  he  had  spent  seven  years  and  a  con- 
siderable part  of  his  fortune  in  his  efforts 
to  accomplish  it  He  afterward  ¥m>te 
numerous  philosophical,  relieious  and  po- 
litico-economical worics.  Towards  his 
60th  year,  he  was  attacked  by  a  nervous 
colic,  which  he  att^npted  to  cure  by  the 
use  of  tar-water,  whereby  he  was  induced 
to  publish  two  treatises  on  the  utility  of 
this  water.  He  died  suddenly  at  Oxford, 
in  1753.  B.  is  said  to  have  been  acquamt- 
ed  with  almost  all  branchea  of  humaD 
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knowledge.  His  character  commanded 
the  respect  and  love  of  all  who  knew  him. 
Pope,  his  constant  fiiend,  describes  him  as 
possessed  of  ^  eveiy  virtue  under  heaven." 
His  most  celebrated  philosophical  woika 
are,  a  Treadee  on  die  rrinciples  of  Human 
Knowledge  (Londcm,  1710) ;  Three  Dia- 
logues between  Hyktsand  PMlonous  (Lon- 
don, 1713) ;  Alciphron,  or  the  Minute  Phi- 
losopher ( London,  1732].  ,  His  Works  ap- 
peared in  London,  1784,  2  vols.  4to.^  pre- 
ceded by  abiography  written  by  Arbuthnot 

BsKLicHnfOEN,  Gdtz,  or  Godfiey,  von, 
with  the  iron  hand;  bom  at  Jazthausen, 
in  Suabia ;  a  bold,  restless,  warlike  and 
honorable  German  knight,  of  the  middle 
ages.  He  placed  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  rebellious  peasants,  in  the  war  which 
they  waged  against  their  oppressors  (see 
Ptaaamt  fFar,  in  Germany),  but  wa&  soon 
made  prisoner.  Before  that  time,  he  had 
lost  his  right  hand,  and  thereforjB  wore 
one  made  of  iron.  He  died  July  23j 
1562.  His  biography,  written  by  himself, 
was  printed  at  Nuremberg,  in  1731  and 
1775,  and,  for  the  third  time,  at  Breslau, 
in  1813.  This  book  contains  an,  excellent 
picture  of  the  social  life  and  customs  of 
the  middle  ages,  and  fans  furnished 
G6the  with'  the  subject  for  his  beautiful 
diama,  G.  von  BerliMngen. 

Berliit;  the  capital  of  the  Prussian 
dominions;  principal  residence  of  the 
kins,  and  seat  of  the  highest  councils  of 
the  kingdom ;  situa^d  in  the  province  of 
Brandenburg,  on  the  Spree,  lfc7  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea;  Ion.  13°  22"  £.;  lat 
52°  Sy  N. ;  one  of  the  largest  and  hand- 
somest cities  of  Europe.  It  is  about  12 
miles  in  circumference,  and  consists  of  5 
towns — Berlin  Proper,  Koln,  or  Cologne, 
on  the  Spree,  Friedrichswerder,  Neu-  or 
Dorotheenstadt  and  Friedrichsstadt ;  and 
5  suburbs— Louisenstadt,  tbe  King's  sub- 
urb, those  of  Spandau  and  Stralau,  and, 
outside  of  the  walls,  Oranienburg  suburb. 
B.  has  22  squares  and  market-places,  15 
gates,  27  parish  churches,  3/  bridges, 
&c.  In  the  year  1817,  there  were  7133 
houses,  including  the  churches,  the 
other  public  buildings  (174^,  the  manu- 
factories (61),  the  stables  and  bams  (483). 
At  the  close  of  the  year  1825,  B.  contain- 
ed (the  military  included)  220,000  mhab- 
itants,  among  whom  wei^  about  3700 
Jews,  4000  Catholics,  and .  more  than 
10,000  Calvini8ts.—1.  Beriin  Proper,  oon- 
mdng  of  39  streets,  was  built^  in  1163,  by 
margrave  Albert  the  Bear.  It  received 
its  name  from  the  wildness  of  the  country, 
and  was  settled  by  emigrants  from  Hol- 
luuL     It  contains  tbe  royal. poet-office, 


the  town-house,  the  general  military  acad- 
emy, the  academy  for  cadets,  the  royal 
school  of  the  sray  convent,  that  of  Joa- 
chimsthal,  the  Lutheran  parish  church  of 
St  Nicholas  (tbe  oldest  church  in  B.),  the 
Frederic  orphan  asylum  (established  in 
1818,  fi>r  100>9  orphans),  with  a  church,  and 
a  royal  institution  for  vaccination  (where, 
smce  1802,  25,332  children,  beside  adults, 
have  been  vaccinated  gratuitously),  tbe 
synagogue  of  the  Jews,  the  new  market, 
and  many  other  public  buildings.  The 
suburbs  of  B.,  taking  the  name  in  its  most 
limited  sense,  are,  the, King's  suburb  (K5- 
nigsvorstadt),  containing  the  new  theatre, 
where  the  famous  Mile.  Sontag  perform- 
ed before  she  went  to  Paris ;  the  suburb  of 
Spandau,  where  are  the  roval  palace  Mon- 
bijou,  the  veterinary  college,  the  great 
hospital  La  Chariti,  with  which  a  clinical 
institution  is  connected  (numbering,  in. 
1816,  5144  padents,  among  whom  were 
419  with  mental  disorders),  the  new  ro^al 
inint,  &c.  and,  finally,  Stralau.  Outside 
of  the  walls,  the  Kosenthal-suburb,  or 
Neuvolgtland,  is  situated.  Before  the 
Oranienbui^  gate  are  the  iron  foundery, 
where  cast-Son  ware,  of  everv  description, 
is  made;  the  royal  hospital  of  invalids, 
which  receives  upwards  of  1000  imnates, 
officers,  soldiers,  women  and  children. — 

2.  KUln,  or  Ckdogne,  on  the  Spree,  which 
received  this  name  when  it  was  built 
from  the  KbUnm  (piles),  on  which  the 
Vandals  (Wenden),  driven  out  by  Albeit 
the  Bear,  had  built  their  huts  in  the  midst 
of  bogs  and  morasses,' contains  25  streets, 
enclosed  by  two  branches  of  the  Spree ; 
a  bridge  100  feet  long,  of  stone,  resting 
upon  5  arches,  and  adorned  with  a  colos- 
sal equestrian  statue  of  the  great  elector 
Frederic  William,  in  bronze,  planned  by 
Schlliter,  and  cast  by  Jacobi;  the  royal 
palace,  460  feet  in  length,  276  in  breadth, 
and  101^  in  height,  containmg  the  gallery 
of  paintings,  the  cabinet  of  artificial  and 
natural  curiosities,  the  collection  of  med- 
als, &c. ;  the  museum  of  art,  a  most  mag- 
nificent building,  newly  erected  by  Schin- 
kel;  the.  royal,  riding  academy.  Apart 
of  Koln  is  called  Mu-KUn,  and  con- 
sists of  4  streets,  built  alon^  the  Spree. — 

3.  Driedrichswerder,  includm^  19  streets, 
was  founded  by  the  elector  Frederic 
William  the  Great'  Here  are  situated 
the  pdace,  inhabited  by  the  present 
king,  oriffmally  intended  for  the  crown- 
prince  ;  Uie  splendid  arsenal,  in  the  yard 
of  which  the  365  famous  heads  of  dying 
warriors,  in  reUef,  bv  Schl^iter,  serve  as 
key-stones  in  the  arches  of  the  windows ; 
the  royal  foundery ;  the  netw  guard-houae» 
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bulk  by  Schinke),  near  which  aie  the 
8tatue»  of  SchanihorBt  and  BfUow,  by 
Rauch,  end  three  pieces  of  ordnance  of 
the  largest  caliber,  two  of  which  were 
, taken  from  the  French;  opposite  to  it 
stands  the  colossal  statue  or  Blficher,  in 
bronze,  a  work  of  Rauch.— ^.  ^eu-  or 
Dorotheenstadty  likewise  built  by  the  elect- 
or Frederic  WiDiam  the  Great,  and  named 
after  his  second  wife,  has  but  5  rpgular 
streets,  among  which  is  the  stately  street 
<"  beneath  the  limes.''  2068  ieet  m  length, 
and  170  in  breadtn,  aflK>rdinff  the  .most 
beautiful  walk  in  the  city,  ahd  a  part  of 
Frederic-street,  which  is  4S250  paces  in 
length.  The  princi|^  building  in  this 
quarter  are,  tlie  umverritv  edifice;  the 
Catholic  church,  built  on  the  plan  of  the 
Pantheon  in  Rome ;  the  fine  opera-house ; 
the  royal  library,  the  style  of  wnicli  is  bad ; 
the  academy  building,  destined  for  a  mu- 
seum, with  an  observatory  whose  platfonn 
rises  84  feet  fit)m  the  pavement  of  the 
street ;  the  great  singing-academy,  erected 
by  Schinkel,  and  devoted  only  to  church 
music ;  die  Paris-place,  &c  The  Bran- 
denburg gate,  which  is  195  feet  in  width, 
was  built,  in  1789,  by  Iianghana,  in  imi- 
tation of  the  Propylffium  at  Athens,  but 
on  a  much  larger  scale.  Above  it  is  the 
fttiious  Victoria  in  a  mMM^r^ga,  which  was 
carried  away  bv  the  French,  in  1807,  and, 
in  1814,  brought  back  fiom  Paris  by  the 
Prussians:  before  it  lies  the  paric,  880 
acres  in  eictent,  containinff,  besides  vari- 
ous walks,  the  royal  pcJaoe  Bellevue, 
and  several  country-seats,  belonging  to 
wealthy  individuals. — 5.  FnedriaisSadt^ 
founded,  in  1688,  by  the  elector  Frederic 
ni  (king  Frederic  I),  surpasses  the  four 
other  divisLoaos  of  the  city  in  extent,  and 
consistB  of  33  wide  streets,  among  which 
the  above-mentioned  Frederic-street  is 
distinguished.  Worthy  of  notice  are,  the 
Gendarmes  maricet ;  also  William-place, 
a  quadrangle  190  paces  in  length  and  90  in 
breadth,  containing  the  marble  statues  of 
the  senerals  Schwerin,  Winterfeld,  Seyd- 
litz,  Keith  and  Ziethen,  who,  in  the  gro- 
tesque taste  of  the  last  centuiy,  are  repre- 
sented in  Roman  costume  and  periwiss ; 
the  LeipsicHplace ;  the  place  of  Belle- Al- 
liance ;  the  Bohemian  chureh ;  the  Trinity 
churoh;  the  French  and  the  new  church, 
with  two fiunous steeples ;  the royalporce- 
lain  manufiictory ;  the  academy  of  Freder- 
ic WilUam,  with  the  Realschvk  (which  be- 
longs to  the  class  of  hirii  schools,  and  con- 
tained, in  the  year  1816, 650  scholais) ;  the 
CoUegien  or  council-house,  where  the  le^- 
Istive  committee,' the  chief  court  of  jus- 
tk^ako  the  JSamiB^mc&t,andcouncu  for 


minorSybdld  their  seanoDS,  and  the  arehive* 
of  the  Brandenburg  fieft  are  kept;  th» 
bank;  the  house  of  the  society  for  foreign 
conunerce ;  the  theatre,  which,  in  1817, 
was  consumed  by  fire,  and  was  afterwards 
rebuilt  under  the  direction  of  Schinkel ; 
several  handsome  buildings  belonging 
to  (private  persons,  &c«^HLiOuiBensSult| 
for  the  greater  pait.  eonsists  of  fields  and 
gardens.  Before  tne  Cottbus  gate,  upon 
a  risinff  ^und  covered  with  wood,  called 
Hattnhmdty  was  the  first  i^>ot  devoted  to 
the  new  eyomasdc  exercises  in  Germany, 
invented  oy  doctor  Jahn.  On  the  top  of 
the  mountain  of  the  cross,  formeriy  Ttmr- 
ptUiof  mountain,  before  thie  Halle  gate,  is 
a  monument  of  iron,  erected,  in  1820,  in 
commemoiiation  of  the  wars  against 
France. — ^B.  contains  upwards  of  100 
public  and  50  private  elementary  schools: 
of  burgher  or  intermediate  schools,  10 
public,  60.  private,  and  13  specif  schools 
(schools  in  wliich  youth  are  educated 
for  particular  employments) :  5  gymnasia 
or  classical  schools,  7  higher  special 
schools  or  oolleffes,  and  the  universitj^: 
also  several  academies  and  literary  soci- 
eties, as  the  royal  academy  of  science  (see 
Academe) ;  the  academy  of  fine  arts,  me- 
chanical sciences  and  architecture,  with 
the  schools  of  art  appertaininir  to  this 
academy ;  the  society  vos  naturm  histoi^ 
and  natural  philosophy ;  the  medico-chi- 

ic,  the  pl^dco-'medical  societies ;  the  seel- 
ed for  cultivatixiff  the  German  language ; 
the  association  of  artists.  There  are  also,  in 
this  city,  a  museum  of  antiquities,  estab- 
lished in  1820 ;  the  royal  medico-chiiur- 
gical  academy,  for  the  militaiy ;  two  roval 
medico-chirurgical  seminaries,  intended 
to  educate  surgeons  for  the  anny ;  the 
royal  veterinaiy  school;  two  seminaries 
for  the  education  of  town  and  countiy 
school-masters ;  the  seminary  for  misaon- 
aries,  destined  to  convert  the  heathens  in 
the  western  parts  of  Africa ;  several  insd- 
tutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  the 
blind ;  a  firee'  school  for  Jewish  children ; 
an  academy  for  foresters  (an  institution  in 
which  the  knowledge  relating  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  woods  and  forests  is  acquired) ; 
a  singing  academy ;  a  military  swimming- 
school  ;  a  Bible  society ;  a  society  for  the 
advancement  of  Chrisdanity  among  the 
Jews ;  an  association  for  the  cultivation  of 
ffardens ;  an  institution  for  preparing  arti- 
ficial mineral  waters,  &0k  There  are 
many  charitable  institutions  in  B,  the 
poor,  who  cannot  subsist  ^thout  help^ 
beinr  about  12,000.  Among  them,  the 
fomcQe  charital^  association,  under  SHI 
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directieBBOi^  provided,  Deoembor,  1816^ 
ftr  1900  poor  penona,  dispened  in  180 
fianilies.  Thd  most  bepeyoleiit  institation 
»  that  established,  in  1794,  by  Knmz, 
counsellor  of  war,  for  relieving  impover- 
lahed  citizens,  and  which  has  since  num- 
bered some  of  its  former  beneficiaries 
among  its  members.    B.  has  a  consider* 
able  commerce  and  some  important  man'- 
ii&ctories ;  a  royal  bank ;  a  royal  society 
for  foreign  commerce;  a  wool-market; 
upwards  of  900  machines  for  spinning 
wool  and  ^cotUm,  with  29,000- q>indle8, 
4^4  looms  for  weaving,  cloths,  silk,  wool- 
len, cotton  and  hnen,  carpets^  ^&c;  nu- 
merous manu&ctories  of  silk,  woollen  or 
cotton  ribands,  dS6  lace-makers,  44  man- 
ufikctories  for  coloring  and  printinff  stu^ 
06  dye-houses,  5  sugar  refineries,.  4  manu- 
Ifiictories  of  ornamental  tin-ware,  porcelain 
and  stone- ware  factories,  the  royal  bronze 
manufoctories,  important  manufoctories 
of  gold  and  solver  ware,  of  fine  cabinet 
work,  of  petinet,  straw  hats,  artificial  flow-^ 
era  and  feathers ;  about  35  printing  houses, 
8  powder  mill^  &c;  also  Mr.  Jacobi'e 
valuable  collection  of  works  of  art '  The 
pavement  of  B.  is  extremely  bad ;  the  illu- 
mination of  the  streets  imperfect  Though 
some  paiis  of  this  city  are  beautiful,  yet, 
on  the  other  hand,  its  flat  and  sandy  envi- 
rons are  extremely  unpleasant    The  uni- 
versity of  B.  was  founded  in  1809,  wh^ 
Prussia  was  groaning  beneath  the  heavy 
yoke  of  the  French.    It  proceeded  fix>m 
the  noble  efibrts  of  those  men  who,  at 
that  time,  conducted  tlie  public  concerns 
of  the  kingdom  (Stein  was  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  among  them),   and 
were  convinced  that  the  only  enectual 
preparation  for  a  fiiture  deUv^rance  fit>m 
ihe  French  was  a  mond  regeneration  of 
the  people ;  at  the  same  time  thinking  all 
that  dinuses  knowledge  and  intellectual 
light  an  exceUmt  means  of  ]iroducing  this 
moral  change— an  idea  which  was  real- 
ized bv  the  result    Although  the  univer- 
sty  of  B.  is  so  young  an  estahlighment, 
yet  it  ranks  among  the  first  in  the  world, 
and  is,  in  one  branch  of  science— in  |)hHol- 
ogy— the  veryfirst    By  means  of  this  and 
many  other  scientific  in8titutions,a  literary 
spirit  has  been  airakened  among  the  citi- 
zens, by  wiiich  they  are  very  advanta- 
geously distinguii^ed  from  the  inhabitants 
of  other  dties;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  socie^  of  B.  has  neither  the  refined 
m^nneiB  of  a  royal  residence,  nor  the  easy 
manners  of  many  other  cities.    To  the 
university  beloDg  the  botanical   garden 
widbout  the  city,  near  Schdnberg,  the 
watonucal  thenbe,  the  apatomicM  and 


zoological  museum,  the  dieologieal  and 
philological  seminary,  the  cid>inet  of  min- 
erals, the  clinical  institution,  the  lying-in 
hospital,  &c.  In  the  year  1896,  there 
were  1640  students  in  the  university  of 
B.,  among  whom  were  400  foreigners. 
More  than  90  professors  are  employed  in 
the  university.  In  the  year  18Sd,  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  German  naturalistB,  for 
the  promotion  of  natural  science,  veas  held 
at  B.,>  under  the  direction  of  Alexander 
von  Humboldt  It  fymiahed  a  splendid 
array  6f  talent,  and  many  discourses  of 
great  interest  were  delivered. 

BziunjnAS^  Islands,  or  Somers' 
Isi^Aims ;  a  cluster  of  small  islands  in 
the  Atlantic  ocean.  They  are  in  number 
about  400,  but  for  the  most  part  so  small 
and  so  barren,  that  they  have  neither  in- 
habitants nor  name.  They  were  first  dis- 
covered by  Juan  Bemiudas,  a  Spaniard, 
in  1522;  m  1609,  sir  George  Somers,  an 
Englishman,  was  wrecked  here,  and, 
after  hie  shipwreck,  formed  the  first  set- 
tlement The  most  considerable  of  these 
islands  are  St  George,  St  David,  Cooper, 
Ireland,  Somerset,  Long  island.  Bird 
island,  and  Nonesuch.  The  first  contains 
a  town  (St  Geoige's  Town);  the  two 
following,  some  viUaxes ;  the  others,  only 
forms  dispersed^— The  air  is  so  healthy^ 
ihat  sick  people,  firom  the  continent  of 
America,  nequently  go  ttuther  for  the  re- 
covery of  their  health.  The  winter  is 
liardly  perceptible ;  it  may  be  said  to  be 
perpetually  sparing:  the  trees  never  lose 
their  verdure^  and  the  leaves  only  foil 
when  new  ones  begin  to  appear.  Birds 
sing  and  breed  vrimiout  intermismon.— 
But  these  advantages  are  counterbalanced 
by  fiightfiil  storms,  accompanied  by  for- 
midable thunder,  which  are  announced 
by  a  circle  round  the  moon.  Some  fertile 
plains  are  seen,  but,  in  general,  the  coun- 
try is  mountainous.  The  soil  is  of  divers 
colors,  brown,  white  and  red,' of  which 
the  first  is  the  best ;  although  light  and 
stony,  it  is,  in  general,  rich  and  fertile. 
The  water  is,  in  general,  salt ;  there  is  biit 
litde  fif^BSh,  except  ridn  water,  preserved 
in  cisterns.  The  mhabitanta  gather  two 
harvests^  of  Indian  com  in  a  y eor,  one  in 
July,  and  the  other  in  December:  tbm 
forms  their  princ^  food.  They  like- 
wise  cultivate  tobacco,  legumes,  and  firuit 
siiffieieiit  for  ibmr  wants.  Their  trees  are 
[>rincipally  the  cedar  and  palmetto.  Bed- 
sides these,  they  have  orange-trees^  olive, 
laurel,  pear-trees,  &c»  The  red-wood, 
is  peculiar  to  these  iitf lands:  its  colored 
finit  feeds  worms,  which  become  flies,  a 
little  larger  than  the  cochineal  bug,  instead 
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of  which  they  are  uiwd.  There  are  no 
▼enomoua  reptiles.  Building  of  resBels  is 
the  principal  trade  of  the  inbabitanta 
These  islands  extend  fiom  N.  £.  to  S.  W^ 
about  45  oiiles.  The  whole  shore  is  sur- 
rounded With  rocks,  most  of  which  are 
diy  at  low  water,  but  coyened  at  flood. 
They  are  230  leagues 'S.  £.  cape  Fear,  in 
North  Carolina.  The  north  point  of  these 
islands  lies  in  Ion,  64°38'  W. ;  laL  SSP^ 
N.  Pop.  a  few  years  since,  10,381 ;  whites^ 
5,462;  slaves,  4,919. 

B£&5;  the  largest  canton  of  Switzer* 
land  (3667  square  miles,  338,000  inhabit- 
ants, among  whom  are  40,000  Catholics, 
and  250,300  CalVinists),  with  a  capital  of 
the  same  name.  Cuno  von  Bubenberf, 
in  the  12th  century,  enclosed  the  smdl 
place  Bern,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fortress 
of  Nydeck,  with  a  moat  and  walls,  and 
the  duke  of  Zahringen,to  whom  Nydeck 
belonged,  gave  the  new  city  laws.  Its 
population  was  much  increased  in  the 
13th  century.  The  lower  nobility  of  the 
adjacent  country  fled  to  it  for  protection 
against  the  oppressions  of  the  higher, 
and  wer^  joined  by  the  country  people, 
and  particularly  by  the  citizens  of  Fri- 
burg  and  Zurich.  The  emperor  Fred- 
eric II  declared  it  a  flree  city  of  the  em- 
pire, in  1218,  and  oonflnned  its  privileges 
by  a  charter,  which  is  still  preserved  in 
the  archives.  In  1288,  B.  was  besieged 
by  Rodolph  of  Hapsburg,  but  not  taken ; 
and,  in  1291,  the  citizens  of  B.,  under 
Ulrich  von  Bubenberg,  made  war  against 
their  own  nobility,  commanded  by  Ulridi 
von  Erlach.  B.  now  became  an  asylum 
for  all  those  who  sufl'6red  under  the  op- 
pression of  the  nobles  of  Austria,  and 
rose  to  a  height  of  power  that  excited 
the  envy  of  other  cities,. as  weD  as  of  its 
own  nobility.  The  latter,  therefore,  en- 
tered into  an  alliance  with  the  hostile 
cities,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  iL 
Their  army,  consisting  of  18,000  men, 
beaded  by  700  of  the  higher  nobility,  with 
1200  knights,  was  totally  vaiiquished  at 
Laupen,  June  21,  1339,  by  the  citizens 
of  B.,  led  by  Rodolph  von  £rlach,  though 
these  were  only  one  third  of  their  number. 
After  this  victory,  the  city  continued  to 
increase,  and,  in  1353,  entered  into  the 
perpetual  league  of  the  Helvetic  confed- 
eracy, in  which  it  held  a  rank  inferior 
only  to  Zurich.  Until  the  close  of  that 
century,  B.  enlarged  its  dominions,  partly 
by  purchase,  and  partly  by  conquest.  In 
1405,  the  greater  part  of  the  city  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  but  W9S  afterwards  regu- 
larly rebuilt  The  long  wars  with  Austria, 
MilaDf  Burgundy  and- Savoy  soon  aftm* 


broke  out,  from  all  iriiicfa  the  conMeraoy 
came  off  victorious,  and  in  which  B.  con- 

Suered  Aairgau.  In  1528^  the  (citizens  of 
L  embrac^  the  cause  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. In  the  subsequent  war  with  the  duke 
of  Savoy,  they  conquered  the  Pays  de 
Vaud,  The  countries  gained  by  conquest 
wete  governed  by  bailiffs,  who  raided  in 
mountain  castles.  From  that  time  to 
March  5, 1796,  the  proq[)erity  and  wealth 
of  B.  was  constantly  increasing,  as  may 
be  clearly  perceived  from  the  large  sums 
spent  for  the  public  administration.  At 
that  time,  the  canton  contained  over  5000 
square  miles,  and  about  380^000  inhabit- 
ants. Upon  the  day  above-mentioned, 
30,000  French  troops  marched  against  B. 
It  was  again  an  Erlach  who  led  18,000 
citizens  of  B^  together  with  8000  auxilia- 
ry troops  of  the  confederate  cantons,  into 
the  field ;  but  the  memory  of  Morgarten, 
of  Ldupen  and  Murten,  no  longer  inspired 
them  to  victory :  the  troops  of  the  con- 
federates, on  theur  retreat,  slew  their  own 
commander.  B.,  for  the  first  time,  opened 
its  gates  to  eh  enemy,  and  lost  about  half 
of  its  possessions.  The  northern  part  was 
united  with  the  present  canton  of  Aar- 

r,  and  out  of  the  south- western  (Pays 
i^aud)  the  present  canton  of  Vmud  was 
formed.  By  the  decrees  of  the  congress 
at  Vienna,  however,  the  greater  part  of 
the  bishopric  of  BAle  was  joined  to  the 
canton  of  B.  According  to  the  new  ari»- 
tocratic  constitution  of  the  canton,  the 
sovereign  power  is  exercised  by  a  bailifi^ 
and  the  great  and  lesser  councils  of  the 
city  and  republic  of  B.,  consisting  of  200 
members  chosen  fi^m  the  city  of  B.,  and 
99  fivm  the  towns  and  the  country. 
The  former  are  chosen  from  the  citizens, 
over  29  years  old,  by  an  elective  assembly 
composed  of  the  members  of  the  lesser 
council,  and  a  committee  of  the  great 
The  99  members  firom  .the  towns  and 
country  are  chosen  partly  fix)m  the  towns, 
by  the  municipal  authorities ;  partly  finom 
each  of  the  22  districts,  into  which  the 
country  is  divided,  by  elective  assemblies ; 
and  partly  by  the  great  council.  Two 
bailiffis  preside  in  turn,  each  for  the  spaoe 
of  a  year,  in  the  great  and  lesser  councils. 
The  former  has  tlie  legislative,  the  latter 
the  executive  power.  The  latter  consists 
of  the  two  bfidliffii,  23  members,  and  2 
secretaries^  and  is  chosen  by  the  former 
fit>m  among  its  own  members. — ^The 
northern  part  t>f  the  canton  is  hilly,  with 
beautifiil  plains  and  valleys,  and  had  a 
fertile  and  highly  cultivated  soil,  produc- 
ing com,  wine  and  fruits.  -  Here  is  situated 
Emmenthal,  one  of  the  richest  and  most 
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IMla  ▼allejni  in  Switeerliud,  where  the 
fintBt  cattie  are  nuaed,  and  the  weU-4motm 
EmineDthal  cheeaamade.  Neathouaea, 
eQiiifi>rtabie  dr^Koa,  and  cheerftihieBS,  in- 
ifieate  the  proepeiity  of  the  inhabitanta  of 
this  vattev.  The  southern  part  of  the 
canton,  the  Oberiaod  (Upperiand),  (to 
which  the  valleys  of  Hasli^  Grindervald, 
LanterbniB,  Caiider,  Frutuiaeu,  Adelho* 
den,  Shnmen  and  Saanen,  with  numerous 
sniaUer  vaUeys,  belong),  begins  at  the 
foot  of  the  bidi  mountain  chain  towards 
theValaiSyandeaEtendstoitssammlt  The 
lower  vafieya  produce  good  frmts,  and 
are  fertile  and  agreeable :  higher  up  are 
ezoettent  Alpine  pastures;  then  succeed 
bars,  rocks,  eztenatve  glaciers  (the  source 
of  magnificent  water-fiulsj,  and  the  bigbeat 
mountaina  of  Switzerland,  aa  the  Finster- 
aarhomi  the  6cbreck-hom  and  Wetter- 
horn^  the  Eiger,  the  Junafiau.  The  in* 
haMtants  of  the  Oberland  live,  principal- 
ly, by  rabing  cattle^— The  chiet  trade  is 
in  linen  and  wootten  manu&etnres,  ea* 
pecially  in  EmmentbaL  The  revenuee 
of  the  state  amount  to  about  600,000  d<4- 
ian.  The  canton  flimishea  5824  men  to 
the  army  of  the  confederacy,  and  con* 
tributea  104,080  Swiss  fiancs  to  its  eup- 
port--B.  (1062  houses,  with  17,620  in- 
iMbitants),  one  of  the  best  bulk  cities  in 
Bwitaerland,  is  situated  upen  the  declivity 
of  a  hill,  on  a  peninsula,  waabed  on  three 
aides  by  the  Aar.  The  streets  are,  for 
die  greater  part,  straight,  wide  and  well 
paved,  and  the  houses  ^rdy  provided  with 
piaazaa.  Among  the  pubhc  buildinM 
are  the  mat  Gothic  cathedral,  the  church 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  univerra^  build- 
ings, the  handsomely  built  hospital,  &c 
B.  has  aa  academy,  and  severu  literary 
aodeties.  Hut  economioal  society,  in 
particular,  has  done  much  for  the  im- 
preivement  of  aprieukure,  aa  well  as  for 
the  better  knowndge  of  the  natural  hia- 
tory  of  Switzerland.  The  historical  so- 
eie^  of  Switzeriand,  of  which  the  mayor 
of  B^  von  Mfilinen,  is  nreaident,  baa  pub> 
iiihed  several  chroniclea  relating  to  the 
former  times  of  &,  as  that  of  ^stinger 
(till  1421),  1819^  that  of  Schachthm,  im, 
and  that  of  Anahehn  (till  1526),  1825. 
The  gallery  for  nadve  roeeimeaa  of  natn* 
lal  iustety,  founded  in  1£02;  containa  vi- 
vqianNu  animala,  birds,  butterflieB,  insects 
and  pUmts.  The  public  library  possesses 
great  treasnMa,both  of  primed  hooka  and 
Bwnuacriptt.  Sevaral  private  persons 
have  muaeuma,  wbkh  are  generally  open 
ID  sonnmrn  Trade>a>id  eommeroe  are 
Kfely :  the  mamtftctories'lhmiflb  waeHen 
cfed^pfkllad*lineD,iilkJtafl^  McklngB, 
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&C.  There  are  ibw  chies  vrith  finer 
pomenades,  or  where  thev  are  kept  in 
better  repair.  One  of  the  mvorite  walks, 
for  instance,  is  near  tiie  cathedral,  raised 
at  great  expense,  and  planted  with  four 
revra  of  trees.  The  side  towards  the  Aar 
is  106  ibet  above  the  river,  which  here 
forms  a  beautifbl  cascade,  equalling  that 
of  the  Rhine  at  Lauffon,  if  not  in  Iwigfat, 
at  least  in  breadth. 
BfeRNADOTTK.  (Sco  C^utrUs  XJV.) 
B^aiVARD,  Pierre  Joseph ;  son  of  a  stat- 
nary,  hem  at  Grenoble,  1710;  died  at 
Choisy,  near  Paris,  1775;  studied  with 
the  Jesuits  in  Lyons,  and  entered  as  a 
cleric  into  the  service  of  a  notary  in  Paris. 
He  was  afterwards  admitted  into  the  ser- 
vice of  the  marshal  de  Coi^y  as  secreta- 
ry, and,  by  Louis  XV,  appomted  treasurer 
m  the  dragoons,  and,  afterwards,  librarian 
of  Choisy.  In  1771,  he  lost  his  memoi^ 
by  the  apoplexy,  and  remained  in  this 
condition  till  hts  death.  Amons  the  poeta 
who  have  sung  in  praise  of  pleasure,  of 
irtiom  the  French  nationpossesses  so^ 
many,  B.  is  esteemed..  In  1737,  he  brought 
the  opera  Castor  and  Pollux  on  the  stii^e, 
which  is  a  mastequece  of  lyric-di'amatic 
poetry.'  Rameau's  music  contributed  to 
neighten  the  general  applause  with  which 
it  was  received.  UAri^Mner  was  not 
published  until  after  his  dea&,  but  bad 
been  before  communicated  to  ms  friends: 
it  is,  in  part,  an  imitation  of  Ovid.  Voltaire 
called  B.  le  gtrUU,  The  whole  of  Mb 
works  appeared  at  Paris,  1796. 

Bernard,  duke  of  Weimar,  general  in 
the  thirty  years'  war,  bom  Aug.  6, 1604, 
the  fourth  son  of  duke  John  of  Saxe* 
Weimar,  entered  into  the  sertice  of  Hol- 
land, at  that  time  the  best  school  for  a 
soldier,  where  prince  Maurice  of  Nassau 

Ithe  creator  of  a  better  system  of  tactics), 
lis  brother  Frederic  Heniy,  the  marquis 
Spinola,  and  other  great  generals,  were  ' 
exposed  to  one  another.  B.  afterwards 
entered  the  Danish  army  employed  in 
Holskein  against  the  troops  of  the  empe- 
ror, and  conunanded  by  the  margrave  of 
Baden-Durla^,  and  waspresent  at  the 
conference  of  Lubeek,  ISX^,  for  negotia- 
ting peace.  When  Gustavus  AdoTphus 
entered  Germany,  B.  joined  him,  and  waa 
present  at  the  atuick  upon  Wallensteih^ 
camp,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Nuremberg; 
Aug.  24, 1632.  In  the  batde  of  Lutzen, 
Oct  6y  1682,  he  commanded  die  left  vring 
of  the  Swedirii  army,  avenged  the  deam 
of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  and,  aldiouffh  him- 
self severely  wounded,  put  the  right  vring 
ef  the  imperial  ttoops  to  flight  Chan- 
edhnr  Qxoistieni,  the  Swe&k  " 
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of  the  war  in  Gennany,  after  the  death  of 
the  king,  committed  the  commaad  of 
half  the  army  to  him.  B^  in  1633»  took 
Bamberg,  Cronach,  Hochstadt  and  Aich- 
stadt;  but  his  attempt  upon  Ingolstadt 
miscarried.  He  also  brought  the  cities  of 
Ratisbon  and  Straubing  mto  his  power, 
and  frustrated  Wallenstein's  intentions. 
The  kin^  of  Sweden  made  hun  duke  of 
Franconia.  His  impetuoaitv  caused  the 
defeat  at  NordUngen  (q.  v.),  Aug.  24, 1634.' 
He  himself  narrowly  escaped  being  made 
prisoner.  The  prudence  of  Oxeostiem 
and  the  valor  of  B.  soon  made  amends 
for  this  fault  France,  now  entering  into 
a  closer  alliance  with  Sweden,  concluded 
a  separate  treaty  with  B.,  who  went  to 
Paris,  Oct.  16,  1634.  B.  promised,  for 
4,000,000  livres,  to  raise  an  army  of  18,000 
men  on  the  Rhine,  to  act  a^^ainst  Austria. 
He  now  carried  on  the  war  m  tlie  country 
adjoining  to  the  Rhine,  took  the  fortress 
of  Zabem,  in  Alsace,  spread  his  army  over 
Lorraine  and  Burgundy,  and  vanquished 
the  forces  of  the  emperor  in  several  bat- 
tles. At  the  commencement  of  the  year 
16^  he  laid  siege  to  Riieinfelden,  not  far 
from  BMe*  Here  he  was  unexpectedly 
attacked  in  his  camp,  Feb.  18,  by  an  Aus- 
trian army  that  haa  advanced  to  raise  the 
aieffe.  B.  was  obliged  to  retreat  before  su- 
perior numbers ;  but,  having  soon  collected 
nis  forces,  he  attacked  the  Austrians  by 
surprise,  Feb.  21,  and  obtained  a  complete 
victoiy.  Several  Austrian  generals  were 
made  prisoners,  and  the  fortress  of  Rhein- 
felden  was  obUged  to  surrender,  May  13. 
He  then  undertook  the  siege  of  Brisach, 
the  possession  of  which  was  necessary 
for  maintaining  himself  in  Alsace.  An 
imperial  army,  under  the  command  of 
{(eneral  Ooetze,  that  approached  with  the 
utention  of  raising  the  siege,  was  defeated 
With  a  great  loss  by  B.,  July  30.  B.  captur- 
ed several  places  of  inferior  importance, 
during  the  siege  of  Brisach,  which,  how- 
ever, aid  not  surrender  until  he  had  repeat- 
ed^ defeated  the  Austrians,  and  then  upon 
Teiy  moderate  conditions,  which  B.  sign- 
ed in  his  own  name,  without  mention- 
ing France.  The  possession  of  Alsace, 
which  he  had  before  ceded  to  France 
under  certain  conditions,  was  now  secur- 
ed ;  but  he  also  demanded  Brisach  as  an 
appurtenance  to  Alsace.  He  garrisoned 
all  the  conquered  places  with  German 
troops,  and  ordered  money  to  be  coined 
with  the  Saxon  coat  of  arms  and  that  of 
Brisach.  In  vain  were  the  efforts  of 
France  to  deprive  the  duke  of  the  posses- 
sion of  Brisach,  by  proposing  to  phice  a 
French  garrison  in  Uie  fortreM:  the  duke 


declined  not  only  this  propoBal,  bat  abo 
an  invitation  to  Paris,  and  the  offer  of  a 
marriage  with  the  duchess  d'Aiguillon, 
niece  of  cardinal  Richelieu.  Instead  of 
that  match,  he  proposed  one  with  the 
princess  of  Rohan,  to  which,  however, 
the  French  court  would  not  accede,  lest 
the  party  of  the  Huguenots  should  be 
strengthened.  It  is  probable  that  Riche- 
heu  had  recourse  to  secret  means,  in  onler 
to  rid  France  of  the  duke,  who  was  be- 
come formidable  by  his  growing  power. 
He  was  suddenly  seized  with  a  disordeiv 
which  terminated  his  life,  July  8, 163^ 
Most  of  the  contemporary  writers  conjec- 
tured that  Richelieu  caused  him  to  be 
poisoned :  the  duke  himself  had  no  doubt 
that  he  had  swallowed  poison.  Immedi- 
ately after  his  death,  several  French  com- 
missionere  appeared,  who  enlisted  his 
troops  into  the  French  army:  the  com- 
mand of  them  was  committed  to  marshal 
GuebrianL  With  B.  fell  one  of  the  chief 
supports  of  the  Protestants.  His  succes- 
sora,  Baner  and  Torstensohn  (q.  v.),  pur- 
sued his  victorious  course,  and  France 
seriously  exerted  herself  in  the  war  which 
continued,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Protest- 
ants. In  B.  a  graceful  person,  intelligence 
and  valor  were  united  with  a  magnanim- 
ity which  could  not  be  shaken  by  adverse 
events :  his  only  &ult  was  too  great  im- 
petuosity. 

Bernaiu)  of  Clalrvaux ;  one  of  the  most 
influential  ecclesiastics  of  the  middle  ages, 
bom  atFoiitaines,  in  Burgundy,  1091,  of 
a  noble  family.  In  1113,  he  became  a 
monk  at  Citeaux ;  in  1115^  first  abbot  of 
Clalrvaux,  near  Langres.  An  austere 
manner  of  Uving,  solitary  studies,  an  in- 
hiring  eloquence,  boldness  of  language, 
and  the  reputation  of  a  prophet,  rendered 
him  an  oracle  to  all  Christian  Europe. 
He  was  named  the  honeyed  teacher,  and 
his  writings  were  staled  a  stream  from 
paratUae.  The  doctnne  of  the  immacu- 
late conception  of  Mary  was  rejected  by 
him.  He  principally  promoted  the  cru- 
sade in  1146,  and  quieted  the  fermenta- 
tion, caused  at  that  time  by  a  party  of 
monks,  against  the  Jews  in  Gennany. 
He  deolined  all  promotion,  and,  in  the 
rank  of  abbot  of  his  hdaved  Jerusalem  (as 
he  used  to  call  Claurvaux),  he  continued 
with  all  humility,  but  with  great  boldness, 
his  censures  of  the  clergy  and  his  coun- 
sels to  the  popes.  Innocent  II  owed  to 
hun  the  possession  of  the  right  of  investi- 
ture in  Germany,  and  Eugenius  III  his 
education.  He  was,  at  the  same  time,  the 
umpire  of  princes  and  bidiops,  and  his 
voice  in  me  qrnoda  was  re§^unded  as 
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Avine.  By  his  rigid  orthodoxy  and  his 
mystical  doctrines,  which,  though  at  times 
enthusiastic,  were  always  du^cted  to 
the  promotion  of  practical  Christianity, 
he  refuted  the  subtleties  and  dialectics  of 
the  scholastic  philosophers,  although  his 
seyerhy  against  Abelard  and  Gilbert  of 
Poree  eanoy  no  means  be  justified.  Lu- 
ther says  of  him,  ^  If  there  has  ever  been 
a  pious  monk  who  feared  God,  it  was  St 
Bernard;  whom  alone  I  hold  in  much 
liij^er  esteem  than  aU  otlier  monks  and 
priests  Uiroughout  the  globe."  B.  died  in 
1153,  and  was  canonized  by  Alexander 
III,  in  1174.  (See  Aug.  Neander's  St. 
Bernard  and  Ms  TimeSyBeTYm,1813.)  His 
works  have  been  translated  from  the 
Latin,  and  published  by  professor  Silbert 
(Vienna,  1820). 

B£&NARD,  Great  St.;  a  mountain  be* 
tween  the  Valais  and  the  valley  of  Aosta, 
11,006  feet  high.  On  its  top  is  the  boun- 
dary between  the  Valais  and  Piedmont 
The  road  from  the  lake  of  Geneva  through 
the  Valais,  into  the  valley  of  Aosta,  passes 
over  it  The  Little  St  B.,  71d4  feet  high, 
separates  Piedmont  fh>m  Savoy.  Over 
this  Hannibal  directed  his  march.  Ber- 
nard de  Menthon,  a  Savoyard  nobleman, 
who  lived  from  933  to  1006,  built  herej 
in  963,  two  hospitiaj  for  the  benefit  of 
those  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  one  upon 
mont  Joux,  where  a  temple  of  Jupiter 
stood,  the  other  on  the  road  that  leads 
over  the  Giison  Alps,  at  a  place  called 
CoUmnu  Jouy  from  a  pillar  which  was  an 
object  of  idolatrous  worship.  Animated 
by  a  pious  zeal,  Bernard  destroyed  the 
pillar  and  temple,  and,  with  their  ruhis^ 
fmilt  the  two  ho^pfiUa  on  the  Great  and 
Little  St  Bemara,  so  called  after  him. 
He  committed  the  care  of  both  these 
establishments  to  monks  of  the  order  of 
St  Aunistine,  who,  with  an  almost  unex- 
ampled selMevotion,  exercised  the  most 
generous  hospitalitv  towards  travellers, 
down  to  the  time  of^Charies  Emmanuel  III 
of  Saidinia.  This  king,  fallmg  into  a 
dispute  with  the  cantons  of  Switzerland 
about  the  nomination  of  a  provost,  seques- 
trated the  possessions  of  the  monk^  and 
gave  the  aaministration  of  the  hoepUia  to 
regular  canons  of  the  Augustine  order, 
who,  with  equal  humanity  and  devotion, 
dischaige  the  duties  of  their  pious  calling. 
Upon  the  barren  height  (7668  feet),  where 
the  hospUimn  of  the  Great  St  Bernard 
stands,  which  is  considered  to"  be  tlie 
highest  inhabited  place  in  Europe,  on 
almost  sveriasting  winter  reigns ;  m  vain 
do  we  look  for  a  tree  or  bush ;  the  glitter- 
ing snow  dazzles  the  eye  of  the  wanderer. 


Assisted  by  the  servants  of  the  convent,, 
the  heroic  ecclesiastics,  provided  with 
wine  and  bread,  devote  themselves  to  the 
ffuidance  of  tmvdlers ;  and)  in  order  to 
defend  the  poor  against  the  cold,  they  lend 
or  give  them  clouies,  which  are  kept  for 
that  purpose.  Upwards  of  9000  persons 
annually  pass  over  the  mountain,  who  are 
refiieshed  in  the  Jwspitium.  In  the  midst 
of  tempests  and  snow-storms,  the  monks, 
accompanied  by  dogs  (called  marovu),  set 
out  for  the  purpose  of  tracking  those  who 
have  lost  tiheir  way.  If  they  find  the 
body  of  a  traveller  who  has  perished,  they 
carry  it  into  the  vault  of  the  dead,  where 
it  is  wrapped  in  linen,  and  remains  lying 
on  a  table  till  another  victim  occupies  the 
place.  It  is  then  set  up  against  the  wall, 
among  the  other  dead  bocues,  which,  on 
account  of  the  cold,  decay  so  slowly,  that 
they  are  eflen  recognised  by  then-  friends 
after  the  lapse  of  years.  Adjoining  this 
vault  is  a  kind  of  burying-ground,  where 
the  bones  are  deposited,  when  they  accu- 
mulate too  much  in  the  vault  It  is  im- 
possible to  bury  them,  because  there  is 
nothing  around  the  hoipiiium  but  naked 
rocks.  In  the  church  is  the  monument 
of  general  Dessaix,  who  fell  in  the  battle 
of  Marengo.  The  first  consul  ordered 
him  to  be  embalmed,  and  assigned^him  a 
resting  place  on  the  summit  of  the  Alps. 
The  monument  of  marble  represents  Des- 
saix in  relief^  wotmded,  and  sinking  from 
his  horse  into  the  arms  of  his  aid  Le 
Brun.  On  the  stairs  of  the  convent  stands 
his  statue  of  marble.  Opposite  to  it  there 
is  a  slab  of  marble,  on  which  the  republio 
of  Valais  commemorated  Napoleon's 
passage  over  the  St  B.,  May  15,  1800, 
with  an  inscription  in  letteis  of  fold.  Bv 
means  of  a  contribution  raisedf  through 
Europe,  a  short  time  ago,  the  habitations 
of  the  9  or  10  ecclesiastics  have  been 
made  more  comfortable. 

BERifARoi,  Augustus  Fredcric,  a  Ger- 
man scholar,  bom  iir  Berlin,  in  1768,  died 
there  in  1830.  In  bis  youth,  his  attention 
was  directed  to  universal  language  (that 
is,  to  language  as  fhr  as  it  is  common 
to  all  rational  beings),  to  the  mystery 
of  its  construction,  the  mathematics,  as  it 
were,  of  language.  B.,  considering  all 
difiSsrent  languages  as  a  whole,  endeavored 
to  discover  a  universal  grammar  common 
to  them  all.  The  result  of  his  researches 
appears  in  his  woiks,  i2etne  SpraehUhrt 
(Abstract  Grammar),  1801,  3  vols.; 
AngtwandU  Spraeklekre  (Grammar  in 
its  Application),  1803;  and  Ai^angs- 
gr&nde  der  SprachunMenschafl  (Elements 
of  the  Science  of  Language),  in  which 
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maay  phflflaophicalpiinclplefl  of  langoa^ 
are  laid  down.  B.  was  a  man  of  culti- 
-vated  mind  and  ^xtenaive  knowled^ 
He  was  dso  aprofessor  and  director  ot  a 
classical  school  in  Berlin* 

Beakamdis  db  St.  Pieebs.  (See 
Pierre^  St.) 

B£&NAJELDiifE   MoffKs.     (See   CUkr- 

BsHNBDRo,  Anhalt ;  one  of  the  three 
dukedoms  of  Anhalt  (253  sauare  miles, 
7  towns,  51  villages,  with  38,400  inhabit- 
ants. The  income  is  valued  at  450,000 
Siilders.  Its  contingent  to  the  army  of 
e  German  confederation  is  370  mem 
In  1820,  the  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic 
paxta  of  the  population  were  united.  The 
capital  of  this  dukedom  is  Bemburg,  on 
the  Saale,  with  4900  inhabitants.  The 
public  debt  amounts  to  1,034,500  guilders. 
Napoleon  made  the  princes  of  Bembuig 
dukes. 

Beeners,  or  Babzibs,  Juliana;  an 
English  lady  of  the  15th  centuiy,  of 
whom  little  more  is  known  than  that  she 
was  prioress  of  the  nunneiy  of  SopeweU, 
near  St.  Alban's,  and  has  her  name  pre- 
fixed, as  the  writer  or  compiler,  to  one  of 
the  earliest  and  most  curious  productions 
of  the  ^^lish  press.  The  title  of  the 
second  ediuon,  printed  in  the  abbey  of  St 
Alban's,  in  148^  is,  7%e  Bol:e  o/*  Hoti^^T^ 
and  Bwatytigy  vnih  other  PUaawea  d^ 
venty  and  (Sio  Cootarmiuries,  The  first 
edition  (1481)  does  not  treat  of  coat-armor 
or  heraldry.  This  w<Nk,  under  the  title  of 
the  Book  of  St  Alfaan's,  became  a  popu- 
lar manual  of  sportinff  science,  and  was 
several  times  reprinted  m  the  16th  centu- 
ry. As  a  typo^phical  curiosity,  a  small 
impression  of  it  was  published,  in  1811, 
by  Mr.  Haslewood. 

Bebni,  Francesco  (also  BemOf  and 
Benda) ;  a  poet  of  the  16th  oentmy,  bom 
at  Lamporecchio,  in  the  teiritory  of  Tua- 
cany,  towards  the  close  of  the  15th  cen- 
tuiy, of  a  noble  but  poor  Florentine  &mi- 
Sr$  went  to  Florence,  and,  at  the  age  of 
9,  to  Rome,  where  he  lived  under  the 
care  of  his  relation,  cardinal  Bibiena, 
who,  as  he  hunself  says,  did  him  neither 
good  nor  barm,  and  he  was  at  length 
obliged  to  enter  the  service  of  the  bishop 
of  Yenma,  Ghiberti,  datary  of  the  papal 
chancery,  as  secretary.  In  the  hope  of 
promotion,  he  took  orders ;  but,  disgusted 
with  the  duties  of  his  office,  he  sought 
recreation  in  amusen^entE^  which  me- 
pleased  the  prelate.  A  society  had  been 
established  at  Rome,  con«sting  of  yoimg 
ecclesiastics  of  a  jovial  temper,  like  B., 
and  a  poetical  fwn^  who,  in  order  to  de- 


note then:  kvt  for  wine,  and  their  ean- 
less  gayety,  called  tbemselv^tvwviqfMoJi 
(vine-dressers).    Mauro,  Gasa,  Furenzuo* 
la,  Capilupi,  &c.  were  of  the  number. 
They  laughed  at  every  thing,  and  made 
sport,  in  verse,  of  the  most  serious,  nay^ 
the  most  tragic  matters.    B.'s  verses  were 
the  most  successful,  and  were  written 
in  so  pecuhar  a  stvle,  that  his  name  has 
been  given  to  i^  [maniara  Bemefca,  or 
Bermaca),    When  Rome  was  sacked  by 
the  troops  of  the  constable  BouriM>n,  1527, 
B.  lost  all  that  he  possessed.    He  after- 
wards made  several  journeys,  with  his 
patron  Ghiberti,  to  Verona,  Venice  and 
Padua.    At  length,  wearied  with  serving, 
and  satisfied  with  a  canonship  in  tl^ 
cathedral  at  Florence,  in  the  possession 
of  which  he  had  been  for  some  years,  he 
retired  to  that  place.    The  iavor  of  the 
great,   however,  which   he   was   weak 
enough  to  court,  brought  him  into  difil* 
cukies.    He  was  reauired  to  commit  a 
crime,  and  his  refiisat  cost  him  his  life. 
Alessandro  de*  Medici,  at  that  .time  duke 
of  Florence,  lived  in  open  enmity  with 
the  young  cardinal  Ippolito  de'  MedicL 
B.  was  so  intimate  wiu  both,  that  it  is 
doubtful  which  first  made  him  the  pro- 
posal to  poison  the  other.    Certain  it  is, 
that  the  cardinal  died  by  poison,  in  1535. 
B.  died  July  26, 1586;  and  if,  as  is  assert- 
ed, his  life  was  terminated  by  poison,  then 
the  crime  must  be  imputed  to  duke  Ales- 
sandro.— ^In  the  burlesque  style  of  poetry, 
B.  is  still  considered  the   best  model. 
His  satire  is  often  very  bitter,  and  fre- 
quently unites  the  good  humor  of  Horace 
with  the  causticity  of  Juvenal.    The  ex-* 
treme  licentiousness  of  his  writings  is  his 
greatest  fiiult  It  should,  however,  be  con- 
sidered that  he  wrote  for  his  firiends  only, 
and  that  his  worics  were  not  printed  until 
after  his  death.    The  admirable  ease,  for 
which  his  writings  are  distinguiahed,  was 
the  result  of  great  efforts,  since  he  repeat- 
edly amended  and  corrected  his  verses. 
The  same  is  asserted  of  Ariosto ;  and  yet 
they  are  the  most  distinguished,  among 
the  Italian  poets,  for  the  esse  and  fluency 
of  their  style.     R   also  wrote    Latin 
verses  very  correctlv,  and  was  well  ao- 
quainted  with  Greek.    His  jRtme  But' 
k»die  (Burlesque  Verses)  have  great  merit 
So  has  also  his  OrUmdo  hwamaratOy  eoMH 
potto  gikdal  Sjg.  Bi^ardo  €tmU  di  Sean- 
diano,  ed  ara  ryatto  tuUo  di  naovo  da  M. 
/v.  Bemtd — ^Another  Bemi  (count  Fran- 
cesco B.,  who  was  bom  in  1610^  and  died 
in  1673)  has  written  11  dramas,  and  also 
several  lyric  poems. 
BsiUfun,  Giovanni  Lorenao,  called  H 
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andtere  Bermfd,  tK>m  in  Nnplas,  1598, 
is  praised  by  his  oontemppranes  as  the 
Michad  Angelo  of  modern  timee,  on  ac- 
count of  his  success  9s  a  pointer,  a  statua- 
1^,  and  an  arohitect ;  but  he  deserves  his 
mae  principally  in  the  latter  cjiaracter. 
Richly  endowed  by  nature,  and  &vored 
by  circumstances,,  he  rOPe  superior  to  the 
rules  of  art,  creating  for  himself  an  easy 
mann^^  the  &ults  of  which  he  knew  how 
to  disguise  by  its  briHiancy.    From  bis 
early  youthj  he  manifested  lir  great  power 
to  excel  in  the  arts  of  design,  and,  at;  the 
lage  of  eij[ht  yeaie^  execut^the  l^ead  of  a 
child  in  marble,  which  was  considered  a 
remarkable  production.    That  such  rare 
endowments  might  be  suitably  cultivated, 
his  &ther  carried  him  to  Rome.    One  or 
fi.'s  first  works  was  the  marble  bust  of  the 
prelate  Montajo ;  after  which  he  made  ^he 
Dust  of  the  pope,  and  of  several  cardinals ; 
also  sundry  figures  of  the  natural  size. 
He  was  not  yet  18,  when  he  produced 
the  .^ipollo  and  Ddpkne,  in  marble^  a  nias- 
terpiece  of  gn(f  e  and  execution.   Loofijng 
at  this  group  near,  the  close  of  his  life,  he 
deelaied  that  he  had  m^e  very  little  prog- 
reiis  since  the  time  when  that  v^as  pro- 
duced.. His  manner  was  indeed  more 
chaste  and  less  afifected,  in  the  early  part 
of  his  career,  than  at  a  later  period.    After 
the  death  of  Gregory  XV,  cardinal  Maf- 
feo  Barberini,  his  successor,  employed  B. 
to  prepare  plans  for  the  embellishment 
of  the  Basihca  of  St  Peter,  assigning  to 
him  a  monthly  pension  of  300  crowns, 
which  was  afterwards  augmepted.  With-, 
out  forsaking  sculpture,  B.'s  genius  em- 
braced architecture,  abd  he  furnished  die 
design  for  the  canojw  and  the  pulpit  of 
8t  Peter,  as  well  as  for  the  drciilar  place 
before  the  church.    Amons  his  numerous 
works,  were  the  palace  Ban>erini,  the  bel« 
fry  ef  St.  Peter,  the  model  of  the  monu" 
ment  of  the  countess  Matilda^  and  the 
monument  of  Urban  VIII,  his  benefac- 
tor.^— In  the  year  1j644,  cardinal  Mazaiin, 
in  the   name  of  the  king  of  France, 
offered  him  a  salary  of  1^000  crowns ; 
but  he  declined  the  invitation.    Urbfeoi 
had  scarcely  closed  his  eves,  and  Inno^ 
cent  X  ascended  the  papal  throne,  when 
the  envy  engendered  by  the  merits-  of 
the  artist  and  the  fiivor  bestowed  on  him 
broke   forth.    His  enemies   triumphed; 
but  he  regained  the  fiivor  of  the  pope  by 
a  model  for  a  fountain.    About  the  same 
time,  he  erected  the  palace  of  Monte  Ci- 
torio.    Alexander  VII,  the  successor  of 
Innocent  X,  displayed  much  taste  for  the 
arts,  and  fiivor  to  this  artist,  and  required 
of  him  a  pkix  for  the  embeUiibiQem  of 
7* 


the  piazza  di  San  Fietro.  The  admirable 
colonnade,  which  is  so  beautifully  pro-* 
portioned  to  the  Basilica,  was  built  under 
the  direction  of  B.  We  may  also  men- 
tion' the  palace  Odescalchi,  the  rotunda 
ddla  Riocia,  the  house  for  novices,  belongs 
ing  to  the  Jesuits,  on  Monte  Cavallo,  &c, 
IiOu|s  XIV  having  invited  him,  in  the 
most  flattering  terms,  to  Paris,  he  )set  out 
from  Rome,  in  1665,  at  the  age  of  68,  ac- 
companied b^  one  of  his  sons,  and  a 
numerous  retmue.  Never  did  an  artist 
travel  witli  so  great  pomp,  and  under  such 
flattering  circumstances.  The  reception 
which  he  met  with  in  Paris  was  highly 
honorable.  He  was  first  occupied  in  pre- 
paring plans  for  the  restoration  of  the 
Louvre,  which,  however,  were  never  exe- 
cuted. But,  notwithstanding  the  esteem 
which  he  enjoyed  in  Paris,  some  disa- 
greeable oircumistanceB  induced  hiip  to 
return  to  Romet  he  left  Paris  loaded  with 
presetits.'  Cardinal  Rospigliosi  haying  be- 
come pope,  B.  was  admitted  to  an  inti- 
mate intercourse  with  him,  and  charged 
with  several  works;  among  others,  with 
the  decoration  of  the  bridge  of  St  Angelo« 
In  his  70th  year,  this  indeftktigable  artis^ 
executed  one  of  his  most  befiutiful  worics, 
the  tombof  Alexander  VII.  He  still  con- 
tinned  to  devote  himself  to  seyeral  yrorka 
of  architecture,  as  well  as  of  statuary, 
with  such  ardor,  that,  exhausted  by  his 
labors,  he  died,  Nov.  28, 1680,  at  the  age 
of  ^  He  was  buried,  vdth  great  mag-r 
nificenoe,  in.  the  ehuveh  of  St,  Maria  Mag- 
giorcr  1^0 '  his  children  he  left  a  fortune 
amounting  to  about  9,300^000  francs.  B.'s 
favorite  maxim  wasj  Chx  nen  esce  talvolta 
ddla  re^oloy  non  fossa  max.  Thus  he  was 
of  opimon,  that,  in  order  to  excel  in  the 
arts,  one  must  rise  abote  all  rules,  and 
create  a  manner  peculiar  to  .one*&  selfl 
This  B.  has  accomplished  with  a  rare 
good  fortune,  but  the  influence  of  his  style 
has  been  tninsient.  His  most  eminent 
disciples  are  Bistro'  Berbini,  his  brother, 
a  statuaiy,  architect  and  mathematician ; 
Matthia  Rossi,  Francis  Duquesnoi,  sur- 
nanpied  ih$  Flemin^t  and  Borromlnir 

Behivis  (Franpois  Joiichim  de  Pierres, 
comte  de  Lyon)  cardiijal  de,  bom  at 
St.  Marcel  de  TArdeche,  in  1715,  was  de- 
jacended  of  an  ancient  family,  but  little  fo- 
ybred  by  fortune,  for  whidi  reason,  his 
parents  destined  him  for  the  clerical  pro^ 
fossion.  Me.  de  pompadoiir,  whom  he 
had  known  as  Me.  d'£tioles,  presented 
him  to  Louis  XV,  who,  being  pleased  with 
himr,  assigned  to  him  an  apartment  in  the 
Tuileries,  with*  a  pennon  of  1500  livres, 
){is  wishe$  were  directed  towards  rusin^ 
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his  income  to  6000  livres.  Not  Bucceeding 
however,  iii  attaining  this  rooderate  for- 
tune, he  resolved  to  aim  at  a  lar^r  one. 
He  went  as  ambassador  to  Vemce^  and 
obtained  great  respect  in  this  difficult 
post  After  his  return,  he  enjoyed  the 
tii|^est  &vor  at  court,  and  soon  became 
nunister  of  foreign  affairs.  The, political 
system  of  Eurojje  was  changed  at  that 
tune,  France  and  Austria,  hitherto  ene- 
niies,  united  in  an  offensive  and  defensive 
alliance,  which  was  succeeded  by  th^  sev- 
en vears'  war,  so  unfortunate  for  France. 
B.  has  been  designated,  by  several  writets, 
as  the  chief  author  of  th]»  alliance.  Du- 
clos,  however,  asserts,  tliat  it  vf^B  the  in- 
tention of  B.  to  maintain  the  old  system, 
which)  since  the  time  of  Henry  IV,  and 
especialiv  since  the  time  of  Kichelieu, 
had  made  France  the  protectress  of  the 
less  powerful  states  of  Geroiany,  and  the 
rival  of  Austria.  Oppressed  hy  the  mis- 
fortunes of  his  country,  which,  in  part,  at 
least,  were  ascribed  to  him,  B.  surren- 
dered his  post,  and  was  soon  after  bafi- 
ished  fioin  court.  His  disravce  lasted  till 
the  year  1764,  when  the  king'  appointed 
him  archbishop  of  Alby,  au<^  ftve  years 
later,  ambassador  to  Rome.  Here  he  re- 
mained tiU  his  death.  In  the  nan^e  of 
his  court,  and  against  his  own  opinion, 
he  labored  to  enect  the  abolition  of  the 
order  of  the  Jesuits.  When  the  aunts  of 
Louis  XVI  left  France,  in  1791,  they  fled 
to  him  for  refhge,  and  lived  in  bis  house. 
The  revolution  deprived  him  of  bis  for- 
tune, and  the  means  of  indulging  his 
generous  disposition.  He  was  reduced 
to  a  state  of  poverty,  from  which  he  was 
relieved  by  a  pension  from  the  Spanish 
court.  ,  B.  died  in  Rome,  Nov.  2,  1794, 
nearly  $0  ytears  old.  The  easy  poetry  of 
his,  youth  had  procured  him  a  place  in 
the  French  academy,  fie  himself  is  its 
severest  critic.  His  verses  have  been  re- 
proached with  afie<^tation,  negligence,  and 
an  excess  of  ornament  and  m^ological 
unagea.  Voltaire,  called  turn  Babet-la- 
Bouquet'Uref  from  a  fat  flower-woman,  who 
sold  her  nosegm  bel5re  the  opera  houses 
Nevertheless,  Voltaire  had  a  |reat  esteem 
for  his  talents,  his  jud^ent,  his  criticisms, 
and  his  charapter,  as  is  evident  fix>m  their 
correspondence  (pubhshed,  in  1799,  by 
Bourgoing),  which,  in  every  respect,  is 
very  honorable  to  B.  Another  corre- 
spondence, between  B.  and  Paris  du  Ver- 
ney,  appeared  in  print  in  1790.  After 
his  death,  Azam  published  his  poem 
La  RdMm  vengSe  (Religion  avenged), 
which^  though  it  contains  many  beiiutiiui 
verBeil  and  sublime  ideas,  is  deficient  in 


fire  and  animation.  A  collection  of 
B.'8  works  was  published  in  1797,  bj 
Didote 

Bernouixli  ;  a  family  which  has  pro- 
duced eig^t  distinguished  men,  who  have 
all  cultivated  the  mathematical  scfences 
vrith  success.  The  family,  emigrating  from 
Antwerp  on  account  of  religious  persecu- 
tions, tmder  the  administration  of  the  duke 
of  Alva,  fled  first  to  Frankfort,  and  after- 
wards removed  to  B41c,  where  it  was 
elevated  to  the  highest  dignitiee  of  the 
repubiicr— 1.  James  B.,  bom  at  B&le,  1654, 
became  professor  of  mathematics*  there 
1687,  and  died  1705.    The  difterential 
calculus,  discovered  by  Leibnitz  and  New- 
ton, was  applied  by  him  to  tlie  most  dif- 
ficult que^ions  of  geometry  and  mechan- 
ics: he  calculated  the  loxodromic  and 
catenary  curve,  the.  logarithmic  spirals, 
the  evofutes  of  seteral  curved  lines,  and 
discovered  the  numbers  of  BtmomUi,  as 
they  are  called^— 2.  John    B.,  bom   at 
Baie,  1667,  was  one  of  the  greatest  mathe^ 
maticians  of  his  titne,  and  the  worthy 
rival  of  Newton  and  Leibnitz.    He  was 
destined  for  commerce,  but  his  inclina- 
tion led  him  to  the  sciences,  and,  fit)m  the 
yelil- 1683,  he  principally  devoted  himself 
to  medTcine  and  mathematics.    To  him, 
and  bis  brother  James,  we  are  indebted 
for  an  excellent  treatise  on  the  difl^rential 
calculus.    He  also  developed  the  method 
of  proceeding  from  infinitely  small  num-i 
bers  to  the  finite,  of  which  the  former 
are  the  elements  or  difierencies,  and  called 
this  method  the   int^rai   eakvbjLS.    In 
1690H92,  he  made  a  joumey  fo  France,' 
where   he   uistmcted   the   manjuis   de 
THdpital  in  mathematics.    At  this  time, 
he  discovered  the  exponential  calculus, 
before  Leibnitz  had  made  any  communi- 
cations respecting  it,  and  made  it  known 
in  1697.    In  1694,  he  became  doctor  of 
medicine  at  B&le,  and,  in  1695,  went,  as 
professor  of  mathematics,  to  Groningen, 
where  he  discovered  the  mercurial  phos- 
phoros  or  luminous  barometer,  for  which 
h6  received^  from  king  Frederic  I  of 
Prussia,  a  gold  medal,  and  was  made  a 
member  of  the  academy  in  Berlin,  after- 
wards of  that  m  Paris,  &c.  After  the  death 
of  his  brother,  in  1705,  he  received  the 
professorship  of  mathemtlitics  at   B«tle, 
which  he  held  until  his  death,  Januaiy 
1,  1748.--3.  Nicholas  B.^  nephew  of  the 
former,  bom  at  B^le,  in  1687,  studied  law, 
but  more  particularly  devoted  himself  to 
matliematics ;  in  1705,  went  to  Gronin- 
gen, to  John  B. ;  returned,  however,  with 
hiifn  to  Bale  towards  the  close  of  the 
year,  and   became   there  professor,  of 
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He  Mvelled  tfarouch  8  wie- 
seriand,  France,  HoUand  and  England^ 
and,  in  1713,  became  a  member  of  the 
academies  of  ecienoe  in  London  and  Ber- 
lin.   On  the  recommendation  of  Leibnitz, 
lie  went,  aa  prdfeasckr  of  mathematics,  to 
Padua,  in  1716,  but  retumed  to  his  native 
cit^,  in  1729,  as  professor  of  logic.    In 
X731,  he  became  professor  of  the  Roman 
and  feudal  law  in  that  place,  and  died  in 
17$9.    The  three  following  were  sons  of 
the  above-mentioned  John  B.—;4.  Nicho-^ 
las  B.,  bom  at  Bile,  1695,  became  profes- 
8or  of  law  there  in  1723,  .and  .  died  in 
Peterabuig,  in  1736.r^.  Daniel  B.,  bom 
at  Groningen,  Feb.  9, 1700.    He  studied 
medicine,  in  which  he  tpok  the  doctor's 
degree,  and,  at  the  same  time,  was  en- 
gaged in  mathematical  studies,  in  which 
Eis  fether  had-  been  hid  instructer.    He 
▼iaited  BMe,  Heidelberg,  Strasburg,  Ven- 
ice and  Padua.    At  the  age  of  24,  he  was 
offered  the  ^presidencyof  an  ^icademy 
about  to  be.e8tablishe4  at  Genoa,  but,  in 
the  following  year,  accepted  an  invita- 
tion to  PeterBbmg.    Accompanied  by  hicT 
younger  brother,  John,  he  returned  to 
Bile  m  4733 ;  became  there  professor  of 
anatomy  and  botany  $  in  1750,  professor 
of  natural  pliiloeophy ;  resigned  this  place, 
because  (h  his  advanced  age,  to  fiis  broth- 
er'sson,  theyounger  Daniel  B.,  in  1777^  and 
died  in  17&    He  wa8t>ne  of  the  greatest 
natural  philosophers,  as  well  as  mathema- 
ticians, of  liis  time.    At  10  different  times, 
he  received  a  prize  from  the  academy  of 
Pans.    In,  1734,  he  shared  with  his  fether 
a  double  prize,  given  by  this  academy, 
for  their  joint  essay  on  the  causes  of  the 
difi^nt  inctinations  of  the  planetary  or- 
bits.   Most  of  his  writings  are  contained 
in  the  transactions  of  me    Petersburg, 
Paris,  Berlin,  &c.  academies,  of  which  he 
was  a   member.—^.  John   B.,  bom   a( 
Bile,  in  1710,' went  to  Petersburg  in  17^ 
became  professor  of  rhet<»ic  at  B&le  in 
1743,  and,  UL  1746,  professor  of  mathc-. 
matics.    He  died  in  1790.    The  two  fcl- 
lowing  were  his  sons. — 7.  John  B.,  licen- 
tiate  of  law  and  royal  astronomer  in 
Berlin,  was  bom  at  Bale,  in  1744,  and 
died,  1807,  in  Beriin,  whither  he  ,had 
been  invited  ip  the  19th  year  of  his  age. 
He  had  travelled  through  all  the  oounr 
tries  of  Europe,  and  hved,  after  1779,  in 
Beriin,  whei^  he  had  become  director 
of  the  mathematicid  department  of  the 
ficademy.    He  is  the  autnor  of  numerous 
works. — 8.  James  B.  was  bom  at  )i4le,  in 
1759 ;  went  to  Petersburg,  where  he  be- 
came professor  of  mathematics,  married 
a  giand'^aughter  of  Euler,  buz  died  in 


1789,  in  the  30th  year  of  his  atfe,  of  an 
apoplexy,  while  bathmg  in  the  Neva. 
•  Bernstorff  ;  the  name  of  a  Gennan 
noble  femily,  many  member*  of  which 
have  been  distinguished.  The  most  so 
viras  John  Hartwig  Ernst,  count  of  B.,. 
Danish  secretary  of  foreign  afiairs.  He 
was  bom  in  Hanover,  May  13^  1713.  His 
fether  was  also  secretary  of  state  in  Den* 
mark.  In  1750^  he  was  made  member 
of  the  council  or  state,  afler  liaving  served 
for  a  long  time  as  foreign  minister.  He 
soon  became  the  most  influential  member 
of  the  government,  which  distinguished 
itself!  under  his  direction,  by  a  wise  neu- 
trality during  the  seven  years'  war,  and 
othei:  politicd  disturbances  in  Eun^ ;  by 
liberal  measures  for  improving  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Danish  peasantry,  who  were 
even  then  in  a  state  of  bondage ;  by  pio-^ 
moting  science,  and  sending  an  expedi- 
tionrto  Asio^  which  the  famous  traveller 
Niebuhr  accompanied.  He  himself  set 
the.exampl<$  of  manumitting  the  peasants, 
and  gave  .the  fourth  part  of  his  income  to 
the  poor.  By  his  effort^  Denmark  ac- 
quired Hol^in.  B..is  described,  by  all 
historians,  |yE(  a  model  of  wisdom,  benevo- 
lence and  intelligence.  Frederic  V  (q^  viL 
whose  gorerament  he  directed  so  well, 
died  in  1766,  and  he  continued  in  his 
office,  under  Christian  VII,  until  1770, 
when-  Stfuensee  (q.  v.)  contrived  to  dis- 

Elace  him.  .  After  the;  fell  of  Struensee, 
e  was  recalled,  but  died  when  preparing 
fer  his  fetum  to  Denmark  from  Hambui^, 
in  1779,  Feb.  19.  Christian  VII  had  made 
him  count — ^Andrew  Peter,  count  of  B., 
his  cousiq,  was  also  a  very  distinguished 
statesman,  successor  of  the  preceding, 
and  deserves  great  praise,  among  other 
things,  for  his  endeavors  to  emancipate 
the  peasantry.  He' was  bom  Aug.  28, 
1735,  and  died  June  dl,  1797.  His  son 
is  now  Pmssian  minister  of  foreign  af^irs. 
Berri,  or  B£rrt,  Charies  Ferdinand, 
duke  of;  sedond  son  of  the  count  d'Ar- 
tois  (now  Charles  X)  and  Maria  Theresa 
of  Savoy,  bom  at  Versailles,  Jan.  24, 
1778.  Together  with  the  duke  of  An- 
goul^mc,  be  received  an  inailequate  edu- 
cation under  the  duke  of  Sereut :  never- 
theless,, in  his  eariy  youth,  he  dispknred 
some  talents  and' a  good  hearL  In  17£K^ 
he  fled  with  his  father  to  Turin,  served 
under  him  and  Cond6  on  the  Rhine,  and 
earlv  learned  the  art  of  winning  the  love 
of  the  soldiers.  With  his  fiunily,  he  re- 
paired to  Russia,  and,  in  1801,  to  Eng- 
kmd,  where  he  lived  alternately  at  Lon- 
don and  Hartwell,  continually  occupied 
with  plans  for  the  restoratioB  of  the  Bour- 
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boDfli  Aiiril  ld>  1814,  B.  landed  at  Cher- 
bourg, and  passed  through  tl^e  cities  of 
Bageux.  Cafin,  Rouen,  &c.,  gaining  over 
the  soldiers  and  national  guards  to  the 
cause  of  the  Bourbons,  distiibutingalms, 
and  delivering  prisoners.  He  m»le  his 
entrance  iato  Paris  April  5^1,  where  he 
gained  popularity  by  visiting  the  mer- 
chants, manuftcturers  and  artist^  May 
15,  he  was  appointed  colonel-general, 
receiving  a  civil  list  of  1,500,000  francs. 
Aug.  1,  ne  set  out  on  a  visit  to  the  de- 
partment of  the  North^  and  the  fortified 
places  in  Lorraine,  FVanche-Cpmt^  and 
Alsace.  When  Napoleon  landed  from 
Elba,  the  king  committed  to  B.  the  chief 
command  of  all  the  troops  in  and  round 
Paris.  All  his  efforts  to  secure  their 
fidelity  proving  ineffectual,  h^  was  obliged 
t6  retreat}  on  uie  night  of  March  19,  with 
the  troops  of  ^e  household,  to  Ghent,  and 
Alost,  where  the  Ipng  then  was.  The 
batde  of  Waterloo  enabled  him  to  return 
to  Paris,  where  he  arrived  July  8,  and 
surrendered  his  command  over  the  troops 
of  the  household  into  the  hands  of  the 
king.  In  August,  he  was  made  priesident 
of  the  electoral  college  of  the  4^partment 
of  the  North.  At  the  oipeniikg'  of  the 
chambers  in  Paris,  he  took  the  o^th  to 
maintain  the  constitution,  and  was  ap- 

Eointed  president  of  the  fourth  bXiyeau ; 
ut  he  soon  retired  from  public  life. 
Louvel  (q.  v.)  had  been,  for  several  veara, 
meditating  tue  extirpation  of]  the  house 
of  Bourtwn,  hy  the  assassination  of  the 
duke.  Feb.  13,  1820,  he  attacked  him 
just  as  he  had  left  the  opera-house,  and 
was  on  the  point  of  stepping  into  his  caj> 
riage,  and  gave  hun  a  mortal  blow.  The 
duke  showed  the  greatest  firmness  and 
Christian  resignation  even  to  the  moment . 
of  his  death  (Feb.  14,  at  6  o'clock  in  the 
morning).  He  had  been  carried  iiitb  the 
saloon.of  the  opera-house.  Here^he  con- 
soled his  wife,  and  said,  Minagez-vous 
jMmr  Penfant  que  voua  porkz  duns  voire 
sein!  (Take  care  of  yourself,  for  the  sake 
of  the  child  in-  your  bosom !)  H'e  then 
caused  the  children^  whom  he  had  m 
London  before  his  marriage,  to  be  called, 
and,  after  recommending  them  to  his 
wife,  prepared  himself  for  death,  foi^ve 
bSs  murderer,  confessed  him^lf,  and  re- 
ceived the  sacrament  Benevolence,  grat- 
itude and  generosity  were  the  best  fea^ 
tures  in  the  character  of  this  prince^  by 
whose  death  edl  France  was  plunged  into 
consternation,  (See  Chateau briand's  Me* 
moires  touduxnt  laVUet  la  Mori  du  Due 
de  Btrrij  Paris,  1820^  The  duke  lefl  by 
his  wife,  Carolma  FerdinandA  Louissi 


eldest  daughter  of  prinee^  afterwaids  kin^ 
Francis  I,  ruler  of  me  Two  Sicilies,  whom 
he  married  June  17, 1816,  only  a  daughter, 
Louisa  Maria  Theresa-  of  Artois,  made- 
moiselle do  FMnoe,  bom  Feb.  21, 1819. 
Great  was  the  ioy  of  the  foyal  &milyy 
when  the  duke%  wklow  was'  delivered^ 
Sept  39,  of  a  prince,  who  bears  the  name 
of  Henry,  duke  of  Bordeaux  (Henri 
Charles  Ferdinand  Dieudonn^  d'Artois, 
petit-fils  de  France).  (See  €handmd.y^ 
Although  Louvel's  deed  had  no  connez-^ 
ion  wim  a  conspiracy,  not  the  sfightest 
trace, of  an  accomplice  bemg  disco vered, 
yet  the  mutual  denunciations  to  which  it 
gave  rise  produced  niuch  party  excite- 
ment, and  occasioned  some  laws  of  ex- 
ception. (See  JVofice,  and  EzcepHohj 
lokos  of^  The  opera-house,  near  wluch 
the  crim^  was  committed,  and  in  which 
the  duke  died,  was  pulled  down,  and  a 
column  erected  on  the  spot  A'  neiw 
opera-hpuse  was  built  in  another  place. 

Berri,  or  B£RRY ;  before  the  revblu- 
tion  of  France,  a  province  and  dukedom 
of  that  country,  of  which  Bourges  was 
the  capital,  almost  i^  the  centre  of  France, 
(See  JJtfcaimpnt.) 

Berserxer,  a  descendant  of  the  eight- 
handed  Starkader  and  the  beautiful  Alf- 
Iiilde,  was,  according  to  the  Scandinavian 
ii^ythology,  a  famous  warriorr ,  He  dis- 
dained- die  protection  of  armor,  whence 
he  recerved  his  name,  which  signifies, 
according  to  Ihre,  aniMTUss,  He  raged 
like  a  madman  is  battle.'  He  kiUed  king 
Swafurlam,  and  married  his  daughter,  by 
whom  he  had  11^  sons,  as  untameable  as 
himself.  They  were  also  called  B^  and, 
ennce  their  time,  the  name  has  been  com- 
monly given  to  men  of  headstrong  violence. 

Berthier,  Alexander;  prince  of  Neuf* 
chatel  and  Wagram,  maiihal,  vice-consta- 
ble of  France,  &c. ;  bom  in  Paris,  Dec. 
90, 1753;  son  of  a  distinguished  officer ; 
was,  while  yet  young,  employed  in  the 
goneijal  stanT,  served  in  America,  and 
fought  with  Lafayette  for  the  liberty  of 
the  U.  States.  In  the  fu^  years  of  the 
revolution,  he  was  appointed  maj<Mr-gen-> 
eml  in  the  national  guard  of  Versailles^ 
and  conducted  htrusea  in  tills  post  with 
uniform  moderation.  Dec.  26,  1791,  he 
was  appointed  chief  of  the  general  sta^ 
in  tho  army  of  marshal  Luckner,  marched 
against  La  Vendee  in  179^  and  joined 
the  ar^y  of  Italy  in  1796,  witii  the  rank 
of  general  of  division,  where,  as  chief  of 
the  general  staff,  he  contributed  much  to 
the  success  of  the  campaign.  In  Octo- 
ber, 1797,  general  Bonaparte  sent  him  to 
Baris  to  d^ter  to  the  directQiy  the  treioy 
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ofCicunDo-Foimiou  la  JmuaiY,  1796,  he 
receivea  the  chier  command  qf  the  aimy 
of  Italy,  and  was  ordered  by  the  directory 
to  march  a^ainat  the  dommions  of  the 
pope.  In  the  beginning  of  February,  he 
made  lus  entrance  into  Rome,  abolished 
the  papal  goyeminent,  and  established  a 
consular  one.  Being  o^uch  attached  to 
general  Bonaparte,  he  followed  him  to 
Egypt  as  chief  of  the  general  staff  After 
the  l8th  of  Bnmiaire,  Bonaparte  appoint- 
ed  him  minister  of  war.  Ue  afterwards 
became  general-in-chief  of  the  army  of 
reserve,  accompanied  Bonaparte  to  Italy, 
in  1800,  and  contributed  to  tlie  passage 
of  Sl  Bernard  and  the  victory  at  Maren- 
go. He  signed  the  armistice  of  Alessan- 
oria,  formed  the  provisional  government 
of  Piedmont,  and  went  on  an  extraordi- 
nary mission  to  Spain.  He  then  received 
again  the  department  of  war,  i^hich,  in  the 
mean  time,  had  been  in  the  hands  of 
Camot  He  accompanied  Napoleon  to 
Milan,  June,  1805,  to  be  present  at  his 
coronation,  and,  in  October,  was  a[^int- 
ed  chief  of  the  general  staff  of  the  ^rand 
army  in  Germany.  Oct  19,  he  signed 
the  capitulation  of  Ulm,  with  Mack,  and, 
Dec.  Of  the  armistice  of  Austerlitz.  Hav- 
ing, in  1806,  accompanied  the  emperor  in 
his  campaign  asainst  Prussia,  he  signed 
the  armistice  of  Tilsi^  Jun^  1807.  He 
afterwards  resigned  bis  poet  as  minister 
of  war,,  and,  having  been  a]>pointed  vice- 
constable  of  France,  married,  in  1808, 
Maria  Elizabeth  Amalia,  daughter  of  duke 
William  of  Bavaria-Biricenreld,  and  con- 
tinued to  be  the  companion  of  Napoleon 
in  all  his  expeditions.  In  the  campaign 
a^nst  Austria,  in  1809,  he  distinguished 
himself  at  W^ram,  and  received  the  title 
o€  prince  of  fragraoL  In  1810,  as  proxy 
of  Napoleon,  he  received  the  hand  of 
Maria  Louisa,  daughter  of  the  emperor 
Francis  I,  and  accompanied  her  to  France. 
Somewhat  later.  Napoleon  made  him 
colonel-general  of  the  Swiss  troops.  In 
1812,  he  was  with  the  army  in  Russia,  as 
chief  of  the  general  stafi^  which  post  he 
also  held  in  1818.  After  Napoleon's  ab- 
dication, he  lost  his  principality  of  Neuf- 
chatel,  but  retained  his  other  honors,  and 
possessed  the  favor  and  confidence  of 
Ix>uis  XVIII,  whom,  after  Nwoleon's 
return,  he  accompanied  to  the  Nether- 
lands, whence  he  repaired  to  his  fiunilv 
at  Bamberg,  where  he  arrived  May  30. 
After  his  arrival  at  this  place,  he  was 
observed  to  be  sunk  in  a  profound  mel- 
ancholy ;  and  when,  on  the  afternoon  of 
June  1,  the  music  of  tlie  Ruanan  troops, 
on  their  march  to  th»  French  borders, 


was  beard  at  the  gates  of  the  eity,  he  pat 
an  end  to  his  lire  by  throwing  himself 
fiom  a  window  of  the  third  story  of  hia 
palace.  (See  M6moin»  d^MixanAtt  Bet* 
(hiery  Pr.  de  NtufihOd  d  de  Wagram^ 
Paris,  18a6.j  He  left  a  son,  Alexander 
(bom  in  1810),  and  two  dauffhtera. 

Berthollet,  Claude  Louis,  count; 
member  of  the  scientific  academies  at 
Paris,  London,  Turin,  Haeriem,  &c. ;  one 
of  the  most  eminent  theoretical  chemists 
of  our  times;  bom  at  Talloire,  in  Sayoy^ 
Dec.  9, 1748 ;  studied  mei^ine  at  Turin ; 
went,  in  1772,  to  Paris,  where  he  became 
connected  with  Lavoisier ;  was  admitted* 
in  1780,  a  membra  of  the  academy  of 
sciences  in  that  city ;  was  made,  in  1794, 
professor  in  the  normal  school  there,  and 
was  sent  to  Italy,  in  1796,  in  order  to  se- 
lect the  monuments  that  were  to  be  car- 
ried to  Paris.  He  followed  Bonaparte  to 
Efgrpt,  and  returned  with  him  m  1799. 
After  the  18th  of  Bmmaire,  he  was  made 
a  member  of  the  9mattem»tTv<devr;  after- 
wards, count  and  grand  officer  of  the  le- 
gion of  honor.  In  1804,  Napoleon  ap- 
pointed him  senator  for  the  district  of 
Montpeljier.  In  1813,  he  received  the 
grand  cross  of  .the  ecder  of  the  Reunion^ 
April  1, 1814,  however,  he  voted  ft>r  the 
establishment  of  a  provisional  govem- 
inent  and  the  dethmnemeot  of  Napoleon. 
Louis  XVni  made  him  a  peer ;  but  Na- 
poleon passed  him  l^  in  1815.  After 
the  restoration  of  Louis,  he  took  hia  seat 
again  in  the  chamber  of  peers.  Among 
the  inventions  and  new  processes  with 
which  the  sciences  and  the  arts  were  en- 
riched by  him,  the  most  important  are 
those  for  the  charring  of  vessels  to  pre- 
serve water  in  ships,  ibr  the  stiffening  and 
glazing  of  linen,  &c.,  but  principally  that 
lot  the  bleaching  of  vegetable  substances 
by  means  of  ozymuriatic  acid,  which^ 
since  l786,  has  been  in  geneni  use  In 
France.  Besides  difterent  essays  in  tlie 
collections  of  the  academy  and  the  insti- 
tute, he  has  written  several  larger  works, 
among  which  his  JScAn  dt  Satique  C%»- 
mique  (1803, 2  vols. ;  translated  into  Eng^ 
lish,  German  and  Italian)  must  be  consid-  . 
ered  as  the  most  important,  and  as  one  of 
the  finest^productions  of  our  times.  The 
complicated  phenomena  of  chemistry  are 
reduced,  in  this  work,  to  the  strict  and 
simple  laws  of  mechanics.  He  had  alsa 
a  lar^  share  in  tbe  reftirmation  of  the 
chemical  nomenclature,  as  weB  as  in  the 
publication  of  the  work  that  appeared  on 
this  subject  in  Paris,  1787— JMi£lftoile  db 
JSTtmenclature  Ckmique.  He  died  in 
Paris,  Nov.  7, 185te. 
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Berthoud,  FenllDand,  celebrated  for 
his  mariDe  chronometerB,  bom  at  Plance- 
mont,  in  the  county  of  Neufbhatel,  in 
1727,  was  destined  for  the  church,  but, 
at  the  age  of  16,  conceived  an  irresistible 
inchnation  for  mechanics.  His  fiither 
caused  him  to  be  instructed  in  the  art  of 
watchmaking,  and,  to  afford  him  an  op- 
portunity of  perfectiM  his  knoviiedge, 
sent  him  to  Paris.  He  resided  in  that 
city  from  1745,  and  there  made  his  first 
marine  chronometers,  which  have  been 
nsed,  by  French  navigatore,  oi^  so  many 
occasions,  for  extending  and  correctinff 
geographical  knowledge.  He  left  severed 
woncs  relating  to  his  art  He  died  in 
1807.  His  nephew,  Louis  B.,  his  pupil, 
and  the  heir  of  his  talents,  has  extended 
his  improvements  still  further.  His  chro- 
nometers are  in  the  hands  of  almost  all 
navigatdrs,  and  are  even  more  convenient 
than  those  of  his  uncle.  They  are  fa- 
mous for  accuracy. 

Bertqli,  Giovanni  Domenico,  count 
of;  bom,  in  1676,  at  Moreto,  in  Friuli ;  the 
patriarch  of  Aquileia,  a  place  where 
many  antiquities  existed,  of  which  nobody 
had  taken  notice.  The  inhabitants  had 
•ven  been  in  the  habit^  for  a  long  time, 
of  buildinff  their  houses  with  ruins  and 
remains  of  art.  To  prevent  further  de- 
stmction,  B.,  in  conjunction  with  other 
men  of  learning  and  taste,  bought  all  the 
ancient  marbles  which  were  excavated. 
Muratori  and  Apostolo  Zeno  encouraged 
him  in  his  antiquarian  researches  and 
publications.  B.  died  in  1758.  His  most 
important  work  is  Lt  AnHchith  di  Aquil^a 
profane  e  sacrty  Venice,  1739,  fbl.  Some 
of  his  treatises  are  to  be  found  in  the  col- 
lection of  P.  Calogera^  others  in  the  me- 
moirs of  the  Societh  Columbaria  at  Flor- 
ence. 

Berton,  Henry  Montan ;  son  of  Peter 
Berton,  who,  when  (firector  of  the  opera 
at  Paris,  induced  Gluck  and  Piccini  to 
come  to  Paris.  B.  vms  bom  Dec.  17, 
1767,  in  Paris,  and  formed  hitnself  under 
the  great  masters  Gluck,  Piccini,  Paesi- 
ello  and  SacchinL  When  19  years  old, 
he  first  appeared  before  the  public,  as  a 
comjKwer,  m  the  Coficert  apirUud,  When 
the  conservatory  was  established,  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  harmony.  In  1807, 
he  was  made  director  of  the  Italian  opera, 
and  afterwards  leader  of  the  choir  (chef 
du  chant)  at  the  great  imperial  opera.  He 
was  afterwards  employed  in  Russia  by  the 
ecnperor,  but  soon  returned  to  France. 
His  most  fiunous  opera  is  Alifie  Reine  dt 
Ch>lconde.  His  Montmto  and  Stephanie^ 
aiaOf  are  distinguished. 


BERTRAjfD,  Henri  GnitieD,  count ;  gen-^ 
eral  of  division,  aid-de-camp  of  Napoleon^ 
grand  marshal  of  the  palace,  &c.;  &mou0 
ror  his  attachment  to  Napoleon,  whom  he 
and  his  &mily  voluntanly  accompanied 
to  St  Helena.  He  was  bom  of  parents 
in  the  middle  ranks  of  life,  entered  the 
military  service,  distinguidied  himself  in 
the  corps  of  engineers,  and  rose  to  the 
post  of  general  of  brigade.  In  the  eaihp 
at  Boulogne,  in  1804,  Napoleon  had  oc- 
casion to  become  acquainted  with  his 
worth.  From  that  time  B.  was  with  him 
in  all  his  campaigns,  signalizing  himself 
every  where,  especially  at  Austerlitz, 
where  he  was  one  of  the  emperor's  aides- 
de-camp.  In  1806,  he  took  Spandau,  a 
fortress  about  6  or  7  miles  from  Berlin, 
after  an  attack  of  a  few  days;  and,  in 
1807,  contributed  to  the  victory  over  the 
Russians  at  Friedland,  and  excited  the 
admiration  of  the  enemy  by  his  masterly 
conduct  in  buil^liiig  two  bridges  over  the 
Danube,  after  the  battle  at  Aspem,  in  the 
war  of  1809  against  Austria.  He  distin-  • 
guished  himself  equally  in  the  campaigns 
of  1812  and  1813,  Particularly  at  Lutzea 
and  Bautzen.  In  October,  1813,  he  de- 
fended several  important  posts  against 
superior  numbers,  and,  after  the  battle  of 
Leipaic,  in  which  he  defended  Lindenau 
agamst  Giulay,  conducted  the  retreat  in 
eood  order.  After  the  battle  of  Hanau, 
he  covered  Mentz  till  the  army  had  passed 
the  Rhine.  He  took  part  in  the  campaign' 
of  1814,  by  the  side  of  Napoleon,  whom 
he  accompanied  to  Elba,  returned  with 
him,  and  finally  shared  his  residence  in 
St.  Helena.  After  Napoleon's  death  (1821), 
he  retumed  from  this  island  to  France. 

Bertuch,  Frederic  Justin,  born  at 
Weimar,  in  1747,  since  1785  counsellor 
of  legation  in  the  service  of  the  ^\ike 
of  Weimar,  has  done  much  in  several 
branches  of  literature  and  the  arts,  in  the 
study  of  which  he  has  been  engaged  from 
his  early  youth.  He  is  principally  known, 
in  foreign  countries,  by  the  Geographical 
Institute  ( GeographiscMS  InstUut)  which 
he  established  at  Weimar.  This  society 
has  published  numerous  maps,  and,  in 
connexion  with  the  periodical  paper  Ge^ 
ograpUsckt  Ephemmden,  conducted  by 
D,  and  others,  nas  been  of  much  service 
to  geography.  B.,  together  with  Wieland 
and  Schiitz,  also  projected  the  AUgemeine 
LUeraturzeUimg,  which  now  appears  at 
Halle  on  the  Saale.  In  1817,  he  began 
the  OppoiiHonaUattj  wliich  was  suppressed 
by  government  in  1820. 

Bervic,  Charles  Clement,  one  of  the 
most    distinguished    engravers    of   the 
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French  sefaool,  bom  at  P^iris  in  1756, 
studied  hie  art  under  Greorge  WUle,  and 
may  be  considered  his  most  eminent 
popiL  The  works  of  B»  are  among  the 
best  of  the  French  school,  but  are  not 
numerous.  The  most  celebrated  of  them 
b  the  full  lengdi  figure  of  Louis  XVI, 
after  a  picture  of  Caflot  The  copies  are 
veiy  rare  and  dear,  because  the  plate  was 
broken  to  pieces  in  the  revolutionary  tu- 
mults of  1793.  The  exactness  of  his 
drawing,  the  firmness  and  brilliancy  of 
his  touch,  the  purity  and  correctness  of 
his  design,  and  the  happiness  with  which 
he  transferred  to  his  plate  the  beauties  of 
the  original,  give  a  hich  character  to  his 
productions.    Hp  died  in  1822. 

Berwick,  James  Fitz-James,  duke  ofj 
commanded  the  armies  of  England, 
France  and  Spain^  was  a  peer  of  Ekig- 
land  and  France,  as  well  as  a  grandee  of 
Spain,  and  was  knighted  by  the  sovereign 
or  each  of  these  countries.  He  was 
the  natural  son  of  the  duke  of  York,  af- 
terwards king  James  II,  and  Arabella 
Churchill,  sister  of  the  duke  of  Marlbor- 
ough ;  was  bom  in  1670,  and  first  went 
by  the  name  of  Fitz- Jamea  He  received 
his  education  in  Fitmce,  and  served  his 
first  campaigns  in  Hungary,  under  Charies 
duke  of  Lorraine,  general  of  Leopold  L 
A  short  time  after,  me  English  revolution 
broke  out  B.  followed  his  fiither  in  the 
expedition  against  Ireland,  and  was 
wounded  in  a  battle  in  1689.  He  after- 
wards served  under  Luxemburg,  in  Flan- 
ders; in  1702  and  1703,  under  the  duke 
of  Burgundy ;  then  under  marshal  VlUeroi ; 
and  was  naturalized  in  France.  In  1706, 
he  was  made  marshal  of  France,  and  was 
sent  to  Spain,  where  he  gained  die  battle 
of  Almanza,  which  rendered  king  Philip 
V  again  master  of  Valencia,  in  1718 
and  1719,  however,  he  was  obliged  to 
serve  against  Pliitip  V,  who,  firom  grati- 
tude to  the  macsha],  had  taken  a  son 
of  bis  into  his  service.  On  his  entrance 
into  the  Spanish  dominions,  he  wrote  to 
his  son,  the  duke  of  Liria,  admonishing 
him  to  do  his  duty  to  his  sovereign.  At 
the  siege  of  Philipisburg,  in  1734,  his  life 
was  terminated  by  a  cannon  ball. 

BxRwicK-upoN-TwEED  (ancicntly  3V- 
etif);  a  town  of  Enffland,  on  the  north 
or  Scotch  side  of  the  Tweedy  within  half 
a  mile  of  its  confluence  with  the  German 
ocean.  It  is  a  county  of  itself  recukriy 
fortified  with  walls,  bastions  and  ditches ; 
54  mUes  S.  £.  Edinburv^  335  N.  W. 
London;  lon.3°W.;  ]at.SS°47'N.;  pop. 
7746w  It  exports  com,  pork,  eggs  aiul 
nlmon.     The  town  has  been,  of  kte, 


much  improved,  and  the  streets  are  well 
paved.  The  bridge  over  the  Tweed  is 
1164  feet  long,  and  contauis  6  arches. 
The  barracks  can  accommodate  600  men. 
B.  sends  two  members  to  parUament,and 
has  markets  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday. 
It  was  formerly  the  chief  town  in  the 
county  of  Berwick,  and  the  tlieatre  of 
many  sanguinary  conflicts  between  the 
EngUsh  and  Scottish  armies.  Both  na- 
tions considering  it  a  fortress  of  great  im- 
portance, the  town  aiid  its  neighborhood 
were  a  constant  scene  of  bloodshed.  Af- 
ter repeated  sieges,  it  was  finally  ceded  to 
England  m  the  year  1502 ;  and,  by  a  treaty 
between  Edward  VI  and  Mary  queen  of 
Scotland,  it  was  declared  to  be  a  fxee 
tbwn,  independent  of  both  states.  Upon 
the  death  of  Elizabetli,  in  1603,  James  VI 
of  Scotland  was  proclaimed  at  B.  king 
of  England,  Firance  and  Ireland ;  and 
when  Uiat  monarch  entered  into  his  new 
dominions,  the  constituted  authorities  of 
the  town  received  him  with  every  dem- 
onstration of  joy  and  respect  In  return, 
the  king  confirmed  all  their  ancient  char- 
ters, ai£ling  many  privileges,  which  still 
remain  peculiar  to  the  town  and  its  lib- 
erties. The  peculiar  privileges  of  B^  and 
the  circumstance  that  it  was  once  inde- 
pendent of  England  and  Scotland,  are  the 
occasion  why  it  wasformeriv  the  custom  to 
extend  the  provisions  of  English  statutes 
to  B.  by  name.  The  statute  20  Geo.  II, 
c.  42,  provides,  that,  where  England  only 
is  mentioned  in  an  act  of  parliament,  tlie 
same  shall  be  deemed  to  comprehend  the 
dominion  of  Wales  and  the  town  of  B. 

Bertl,  or  Emerald;  a  well-known 
species  in  mineralogy,  sometimes  massive 
in  its  structure,  though  commonly  found 
crystallized  in  regular,  six-sided  prisms, 
often  deeply  striated  longitudinally,  and 
terminated  at  one  or  both  extremities  by 
a  rough,  imperfect  plane,  or,  more  rarely, 
by  a  very  flat^  sut-sidcd  pyramid,  of  which 
,the  summit  is  replaced.  Its  crystals  are 
of  various  dimensions,  being  from  half  an 
inch  to  upwards  of  a  feot  in  length,  and 
from  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  10  inches 
in  diameter.  The  larger  crystals,  how- 
ever, are  inferior  to  the  smaller,  in  regard 
to  those  qualities  fer  which  this  species  i^ 
esteemed.  The  lustre  of  the  beryl  is 
vitreous;  ita  color,  green,  passing  into 
blue,  yellow  and  white.  The  brightest  of 
these  colors  is  emerald  green,  which,  as  it 
is  rarely  known  to  pass  insensibly  into 
the  paler  hues^  has  been  made  the  basis 
of  a  distinct  species  in  those  qwcimens  in 
which  it  occurs  under  the  name  of  emer- 
aUL     Thia  distinction  of  species  is  not 
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coflfiidered,  at  present,  as  well  founded; 
and  the  beiyl  and  emerald  are  looked 
upon  as  idemksai  by  moat  mineralogists. 
It  is  translucent  or  tnoMparent,  and  its 
iiardneas  enables  it  to  scntch  quaita.  Its 
specific  gnwky  is  ii^m  3.6  to  2.7.  It  is 
composed  of  alez,  68.95;  ahunine,  17.60; 
glucine,  13.13;  oxyde  of  iron,  .72,  with  a 
trace  of  lime  and  oxyde  of  chrome. — ^The 
beryl  is  widely  difiused.  It  belong  to  the 
primitive  rocks,  and  is  embedded  in  veins 
of  quartz  and  feldspar,  which  trsvecse 
gramte  and  mica  slate.  It  is  dso  found  in 
great  abundance  in  a  coinpect  ferruginoas 
clav  in  Dmuria,  and  in  nactured  crystals 
and  rolled  masses  in  secondary  deposits^ 
where  it  is  not  supposed  to  have  had  its 
origin.  Some  or  the  most  remarkable 
fecalities  of  beryl  are  found  in  Siberia, 
Limoges  19  Prance,  and  in  Massachusetts, 
Maine  and  New  Hampshire  in  the  U. 
Stales.  The  defep-green  variety,  emerald, 
so  much  valued  as  &  gem,  cornea  jfrom 
Peru  and  Uj^r  Egypt:  a  few  fine  crys- 
tals have  also  been  obtained  fixMn  granite 
veins  at  Topsham  in  Maine. 

Bbeselius,  James ;  bom  at  Lmkiomng, 
in  East  Gothland,  in  1779.  As  early  as 
J  796,  he  began  the  study  of  medicine  and 
the  natural  sciences,  particulariy  chemis- 
try, for  the  prosecution  of  which  he  has 
since  made  some  scientific  journeys.  He 
is,  at  present,  professor  of  chemistry  and 
pharmacy,  secretary  of  the  royal  academy 
of  sciences  at  Stockholm,  &c  Charles 
XIV  (Bemadotte)  has  made  him  a  noble- 
man. He  has  done  much  towards  estab- 
lishing the  electro-chemical  system,  which 
at  present  prevails,  and  according  to 
which  no  chemical  process  can  take 
place  without  t|ie  intervention  of  electri* 
city.  He  has  enriched  chemiistry,  which, 
in. our  times,  has  become  a  perfectly  new 
science,  by  the  most  important  discoveries 
and  profound  works.  In  particular,  he 
has  distinguished  hinlself  by  researches 
into  the  bws  of  definite  proportions,  dis- 
covered bv  Richter,  and  has  proved  hhn- 
self  one  of  the  best  chemical  analysts.  His 
system  of  minendogy  is  founded  on  his 
chemical  principles.  Most  of  his  works 
have  been  traniBlated  into  English  and 
French. 

Besancon  (in  old  German,  BtBom); 
Ion.  6^3^  E. ;  lat  47«  14^  N.;  48  miles  fit>m 
Piaris;  a  laree,  old,  well-built  city,  much 
fortified  by  Louis  XIV;  was  transfened, 
l^  the  peace  of  Nimwegen,  with  Franche- 
Cfompte  to  France}  at  jnesent,  is  the  chief 
place  of  the  shcth  mihtaiy  division ;  has 
29,000  mhabitantB,  and  is  rituated  ki  the 
depaitment  Donbs.     There  10  an  aich-> 


bishop  in  B.,  tmder  wham  are  the  biahopB 
of  Autun,  Metz,  Nancy,  Strasburg  and 
Dijon.  The  academy  df  sciences  at  B. 
was  established  in  1752 :  there  is  also  hers 
an  academy  of  fine  aits,  a  school  for  artil- 
lery, one  for  watch-makers,  containing  200 
pupils  and  a  fine  Ubrary,  besides  several 
museums,  a  botanical  garden,  an  agricul- 
tural society,  &c  B.  is  a  great  manufito- 
taring  place.  It  was  calkwl,  in  ancient 
times,  ruontium,  and  was  a  fortified  place 
as  early  as  the  time  of  Caesar,  who  drove 
firom  hence  the  Sequani.  Here  also  he 
conquered  Ariovistus.  Several  streets 
have  still  the  old  Roman  names.  The 
ruins  of  a  triumphal  arch  are  yet  to  be; 
seen.  The  river  Doubs  divides  the  ciW 
into  two  parts,  the  upper  and  lower.  B, 
contains  3300  houses,  8  churches,  8  hos^ 
pitals,  a  citadel,  &c«  The  former  univer- 
sity was  changed,  in  1801,  into  a  lyceum. 
It  is  the  chief  place  of  an  amnuHssement^ 
which  contains  98,211  inhabitants. 

Bessarabia  ;  since  the  peace  of  Bucha- 
rest, in  1812,  between  Turkey  and  Russia, 
a  Russian  province,  between  45^  and  48^ 
N.  lat.,  and  28^  and  SV  E.  Ion. ;  contaiiung 
about  8800  square  miles  (according  to  some 
accounts,  more  than  double  this^amount), 
with  315,000  inhabitants;  situated  on  the 
Black  sea,  between  (he  northern  arm  of 
the  Danube,  the  Pruth  and  the  Dniester. 
B.  is  a  plain  countiv,  fertile  in  grain,  but 
is  mostly  used  for  tlie  pasmrage  of  sheep 
and  horses.  Most  of  the  in)ud)itBntB  are 
Walachians,  Gipsies  and  Tartars.  The 
capital  is  Chotzymf,  a  fortress.  Bender, 
Ismail,  Ackerman  and  Kilia  Nova  are  also 
fortresses.  Kiachenau,  the  seat  of  a  Greek 
Ushop,  has  a  large  nursery  of  trees.  The 
population  has  heen  much  increased  by 
colonists  fipom  Poland,  Germany,  France, 
&c  These  amount  already  to  8300, 
mostly  Lutherans.  A  considerable  num- 
ber of  troops  are  kept  in  B.  to  protect  the 
fiontiers.  Many  mechanics  are  thus 
drawn  there  to  supply  the  wants  of  the 
army. 

Bessel,  Frederic  William ;  considered 
by  many  the  best  astronomical  observer 
of  the  present  a^ ;  has  been  professor  of 
astronomy  in  Kdnissberg  since  1810;  was 
bom  in  Minden,  July  22, 1784;  entered,  at 
the  a^  of  15  years,  one  of  the  fint  com- 
mercial houses  in  Bremen.  The  mari- 
time intercourse  of  that  place  with  foreign 
countries  excited  in  him  an  inclination  for 
geography;  and  afterwards  for  the  science 
of  navigation,  and  induced  him  to  attempt 
the  acquimtioD  of  mathematical  knowl- 
edge mm  book&  He  mma  passed  to 
astronomy,  and,  as  his  days  were  other- 
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occupied,  be  devoted  his  nights  to 
these  labors.  An  astronomical  woric 
which  he  wrote  procured  him  the  ac-: 

r'lntance  of  Olbers  (q.  v.),  who,  from 
time,  became  his  adviser.  In  1806, 
he  joined  Scroter  at  Lilienthal,  with  rec- 
ommendations fiiom  Olbers,  and  was  em- 
ployed for  four  years  as  inspector  of  the 
instruments  belonging  to  the  university  of 
Gottin^^  From  thence  he  was  invited 
to  Konursberg,  where  he  built,  in  181^^ 
13;  the  observatory,  which  is  a  monument 
of  the  scientific  enterprise  of  the  north  of 
Germany,  since  it  was  erected  when  Prus- 
sia was  almost  exhausted-  by  war,  and 
Konigsbeig  was  situated  on  the  great 
theatre  of  Napoleon's  operations  against 
Russia.  The  observations,  uninterrupted- 
ly continued  at  this  observatory,  are  con- 
tained in  5  vols.,  folio.  The  observatory 
of  Konigsbeig  was,  till  1819,  provided 
with  English  instruments,  when  the  min- 
istry supplied  it  with,  the  means  of  pro- 
cunng  new  instruments,  mfide  by  Reich- 
eaba^  (q.  v.),  of  the  best  woricmanship. 
Bemdes  these  observadons  and  separate 
treatises,  B.  published,  in  his  work  on 
the  comet'  of  1807,  a'  theory  of  the  dis- 
turbances of  these  celestial  bodies,  and 
Fundamenia  AstrotufmiiB  pro  cau  1755 — a 
work  in  which  he  has  reduced  Bradley's 
observations,  and  given  their  results.  He 
treats  also  of  ^  .various  subjects  con- 
nected with  these  observations,  namely, 
the  instruments  used  and  the  corrections 
to  be,  mada  in  them.  For  the  present 
period,  B.  has  endeavored,  by  his  own 
observations  and  a  strict  criticism  of  meth- 
ods and  instruments,  toattain  the  necessary 
certainty.  Of  his  Astronomical  Observa- 
tions at  (he  Observatory  of  Konigsberg, 
the  10th  No.,  from  Jan.  I  to  Dec.  31, 
1824,  appeared  at  Kdnigsber^,  1826. 

Betsl  is  the  leaf  of  a  climbing  East 
Indian  plant  (piper-betel),  which  Mongs 
to  the  same  tnbe  as  pepper,  and,  in  shape 
and  appearance,  is  not  much  unlike  ivy, 
but  is  more  tender,  and  full  of  juice. 
There  is  «n  almost  incredible  consump- 
tion of  betel  throughout  India,  and  other 
parts  of  the  East.  The  mhabitants  chew 
It  almost  incessantly,  and  in^such  quantity 
that  their  lips  become  quiteVed,  and  their 
teeth  black-^  color  greatly  preferred  by 
them  to  the  whiteness  which  the  Europe- 
ans so  much  affect  They  carry  it,  in  lit- 
tle white  boxes,  dbout  their  persons,  and 
present  it  to  each  other,  by  way  of  oom- 
phment  and  civility,  in  the  same  manner 
as  Europeans  do  snuS  This  is  done  b^ 
the  women  as  well  as  by  the  men ;  and  it 
would  be  coDsiderad  an  offence,  if  those 
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to  whom  it  is  ofieoed  should  refuse  to  ac- 
cept of  and  chew  it  The  leaves  are 
sometimes  used  alone,  but  much  more 
commonly  when  covered  with  a  kind  of 
hme  made  of  sea^^ell,and  wrapped  round 
slices  of  the  areca  nut,  the  fruit  of  the 
areca  palm,  of  the  size  of  a  small  e^^^  and 
resembling  a.nutmeg  deprived  of  its  hUsk. 

BethaniAjOt  BfiTnAinr  \  a  village  at  the 
foot  of  mount  Olivet,  on  the  west  side^ 
about  two  miles  east  of  Jerusalem,  where 
Lazarus  dwelt,  and  was  raised  from  the 
dead,  and  where  the  ascension  of  Christ 
is  related  to  have  taken  plaee.  The 
house  and  grave  of  Lazarus'  and  the 
house  of  Mavy  Magdalene  are  still  ^own 
to  curious  travellers.  The  name  of  B. 
was  sometimes  extended  to  the  whole 
tract  fix>m  the  village  itself  to  Bethphage. 

Bethesda  ;  a  pool  in  /udea,  the  name 
of  which  signifies  house  of  mercy.  In  the 
five  halls  or  porticos  near  it  many  patients 
lay  waitmg,  acccmling  to  the  account  of 
John  (ch.  v),  for  the  moving  of  the  waters, 
to  bathe  in  it  According  to  the  opinion 
of  the  Jews,  an  angel  descended,  at  a  cer> 
tain  time;  into  the  pool,  and  troubled  the 
water,  and  whoever*  firat  entered  the  wa- 
ter, a^r  this  agitation,  was  cured.  This 
pool  sterns  to  have  been  composed  of  a 
red-colored  mineral  water,  which  received 
its  healing  power  fiom  Uie  red  earth  at 
the  bottom.  If  the  healing  fountain,  after 
havinff  been  obstructed  for  a  time,  began 
to  bubble  up  anew,  and  the  patient  made 
use  of  it  before  the  motion  ceased,  it 
healed  his  disease.— lb  Ueattke  pool  of 
Bethesda,  is  used  proverbially,  in  Gennany, 
in  speaking  of  the  theological  candidates 
who  are  waiting  for  a  benefice. 

Bethlehem  ;  tlie  birth-place  of  David 
and  Christ ;  a  village,  fonnerly  a  town,  in 
Palestine,  a  part  of  Syria,  in  the  pachaUc 
of  Damascus,  five  miles  from  Jerusalem, 
at  the  foot  of  a  hill  covered  with  vines 
and  olive-trees,  which,  however,  is  not  the 
mount  of  Olives  mentioned  in  the  Bible. 
An  aqueduct  conveys  water  fipom  the  hill 
to  the  village.  It  has  300  houses,  and 
2400  preek  and  Arm^ian  inhabitaats, 
who  make  wooden  rosaries  and  cruci- 
fixes, mlaid  with  mother  of  pearl,  for  pil- 
grims ;  also  excellent  white  vrine.  In  a 
rich  ffrotto,  furnished  with  silver  and 
crystfu  lamps,  under  the  chou:  of  the 
church  of  a  convent  in  this  village,  a 
trou^  of  marble  is  shown,  which  is  said 
to  be  the  manger  in  which  Jesus  was 
laid  afler  his  birth.  There  are  three  con- 
vents there,  for  Catholics,  Greeks  and  Af- 
menistns.  The  greatest  ornament  of  the 
place  is  the  stately  church  wected  by  the 
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empreM  Helena  over  the  place  where 
Christ  is  said  to  have  been  born,  and 
bearing  her  name.  It  is  built  in  the  form 
of  a  cross,  and  the  top  commands  a  fine 
view  over  the  surroundmg  country.  Sev- 
eral spots  mentioned  in  the  Bible  are 
shown  there. 

Bbthlehem,  There  are  many  places 
in  the  U.  States  with  this  name.  One  of 
the  most  important  is  the  borough  and 
post-town  in  Northampton  county,  Pexm- 
sylvania,  on  the  Lehigh,  12  miles  S.  W. 
Easton,  54  N.  N.  W.  Philadelphia.  Pop- 
ulation m  1810, 1436 ;  in  1820, 1860.  It 
IS  pleasandy  situated,  regularly  laid  out, 
budt  chiefly  of  stone,  and  inhabited  whol- 
ly by  Moravians,  who  have  a  bishop  there. 
B.  contains  two  academies,  one  for  young 
ladies,  and  another  for  boys. 

Betrothment,  in  law ;  a  mutual  prom- 
ise or  compact  between  two  parties,  by 
which  they  bind  themselves  to  marry. 
The  word  imports  giving  one's  troth, 
i  e.,  true  &ith  or  promise.  Betrotbment 
amounts  to  the  same  with  what  is  call- 
ed, by  dvilians  and  canonists,  sponsalia 
or  tspousalsy  sometimes  duponsation^ 
and,  by  the  French, fianfcdUes.  Betrotb- 
ment is  either  solemn  (made  in  the  face 
of  the  church),  or  private  (made  before 
wimesses  out  of  the  church).  According 
to  the  Roman  law,  betrotbment  ought  to 
be  made  by  a  stipulation,  L  e.,  a  contract, 
m  which  one  binds  himself,  by  an  answer 
to  a  quesdon  put  to  him,  to  tlie  fulfiknent 
of  a  contract  As  betrothments  are  con- 
tracts, they  are  subject  to  die  same  rules 
as  other  contracts;  for  instance,  that  they 
•re  valid  only  between  persons  whose  ca- 
pacity to  contract  is  recognised  by  law ; 
and  the  use  of  fraud,  violence  or  intimida- 
tion vitiates  the  contract  The  consent 
of  both  parties,  of  course,  is  required. 
This  may  be  ejmressed  either  verbally,  or. 
by  writing,  or  by  action.  In  GermiMiy, 
the  consent  of  the  parents  is  always  ne- 
cessary, if  the  parties  are  under  age,  npt 
yet  sui  jwiii  But  if  the  parents  withhold 
their  consent  unreasonably,  the  permis' 
flion  of  the  judge  is  allowed  to  sanction 
the  contract  If  the  opinions  of  the  pa- 
rents are  diverse,  the  law  gives  effect  to 
that  of  the  fiither.  Some  provincial  laws 
require  the  consent  «f  the  relations,  and 
the  presence  of  witnesses.  Betrothments 
contracted  thus,  aocordinf  to  law,  are 
called  spon»€i%a  pMha ;  o£ers  are  called 
^potuaha  ehmUsthvu  The  latter  are,  in 
some  places,  utterly  invalid ;  in  others,  on- 
ly punishable.  By  the  common  Gemian 
law,  however,  they  are  valid  in  every  case 
in  yrbkh  consummation  or  coisecratioii 


by  the  priest  has  taken  place.  The  pS' 
rents,  in  these  cases,  are  not  allowed  to 
«pply  for  a  dissolution  of  the  contract,  nor 
can  they  refuse  their  consent,  except  for 
highly  important  reasons.  Public  be- 
trothment  mduces  the  oblisation  to  marry. 
In  case  of  refusal  to  complete  the  contract 
by  marriage,  the  injured  par^  is  allow- 
ed an  action  at  law  to  compel  its  perform- 
ance ;  but,  since  unhappy  marriages  are 
among  the  greatest  misfortunes,  the  means 
of  compulsion  applied  by  the  law  are 
never  great,  amoundng  only  to  a  small 
fine,  or  a  short  imprisonu/ent  If  circum- 
stances take  place  which,  if  happening 
before  the  betrotbment,  would  have  neces- 
sarily prevented  it,  the  party  affected  by 
them  IS  allowed  to  recede  fitim  the  en- 
gagement, and  the  modem  laws  allow 
only  an  acdon  for  damages.  In  Germany, 
betrotbment  generallv  takes  place  in  a 
small  company  of  relations  and  finends. 
In  Russia,  it  was  once  binding  and  indis- 
soluble, like  marriage,  but  is  now  a  mere 
form  accompanying  the  marriage  cer&» 
mony» 

Betterment  is  a  term  used,  in  some 
of  the  y.  States,  to  signify  the  improve- 
ments niade  on  lands  b^  the  occupant,  in 
building,  fencing,  dralmng,  &c. ;  and  the 
statutes  of  some  of  the  U.  States  provide, 
that  where  a  purchaser  comes  into  posses- 
sion under  what  he  supposes  to  be  a  good 
tide,  and  the  land  is  afterwards  recovered 
against  him  by  virtue  of  a  better  dtlej,  in 
case  he  or  those  under  whom  he  claims 
haye  been  hi  possession  of  it  a  certain 
number  of  yean,  he  shall  be  entided  to 
claim  a^nst  the  ewner  who  so  recovers 
possession  of  the  land,  the  value  of  the 
improvements  or  hetUrmenU.  This  is  a 
very  equitable  provision  of  the  laws  in 
states  where,  as  in  many  parts  of  the  U. 
States,  titles  are  not  fulfy  establi^ed  and 
confirmed  by  a  long  period  of  possession, 
and  where,  in  newly-setded  territories,  the 
improvements  may,  in  a  few  years, 
amount  to  more  than  the  original  value 
of  the  land. 

Betterton,  Thomas,. a  celebrated  act- 
or in  the  reign  of  Charles  II,  was  bom  in 
Westminster,  in  1635,  and  excelled  in 
Shakspeare's  characters  of  Hamli^t,  Othel- 
lo, Brutus  and  Hotspur.  In  1635,  he 
opened  a  new  play-house  hi  Lincoln's- 
inn-fields,  but  did  not  succeed.  He  died 
in  1710,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster 
abbey.  He  wrote  the  Woman  made  a 
Justice,  a  comedy;  the  Amorous  Wid- 
ow, or  the  Wanton  Wi^;  Diocletian,  a 
dramatic  opera,  &c.  The  Unjust  Judge» 
or  Appius  and  Vuipnia,  a  tragedy,  was 
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written  origioany  by  Mr.  John  Webster, 
end  altered  by  B. 

B£TTiifKLi.iy  Saverio^an  Italian  author, 
bom  at  Mantua,  in  1718,  studied  there  and 
at  Bolosna,  under  the  Jesuits ;  entered,  in 
l!736,  the  novitiate  of  this  order,  and 
taught,  fiom  1739  to  44,  belles-lettree  at 
Br^nia^  where  he  made  himself  known 
by  some  poems  composed  for  the  use  of 
schools.  In  Bolo^pa,  where  he  studied 
theoloffv,  he  oontmued  to  cultivate  his 
poetical  talents,  uid.  wrote  for  the  theatre 
of  the  coUege  his  tragedy  of  Jonathan. 
In  1751,  he  wos  intrusted  with  the  direc- 
tion of  the  college  of  nobles  at  Parma. 
After  having  remained  there  eight  years, 
he  travelled  in  France  and  Germany,  and 
returned  to  Veroni^  where  he  remained 
till  1767,  engaged  in  preaching  and  in- 
struction. .^Jler  the  suppression  of  the 
Jesuits,  in  1773,  he  returned  to  his  native 
city,  where  he  resumed  his  liteiary  la- 
bofB  vn^  renewed  zeaL  He  published 
several  woiks,  among  which  some  were 
intended  for  ladies;  as^  his  Correspond- 
ence between  two  Ladies,  his  Letteis  to 
Lesbia  on  Epigrams^  and  likewise  his 
Twen^-fbur  Imlogues  on  Love.  He  be- 
gan, in  1799,  a  complete  edition  of  his 
works  (Venice,  1801, 13  vols.  12mo.)  He 
present  the  cheeiflilnefis  and  serenity 
^  his  spirit  to  the  age  of  90  years,  and 
died  in  1808,  with  the  composure  of  a 
{ibiloeoDher,  and  the  devotion  of  a  Chns- 
tian.  Beeddes  his  worics  already  men- 
:tioned,  we  cite  his  JDelT  EiOmkumo  ddU 
htUe  Arfij  Ruorgmento  negU  ^ndj^  nette 
ArH  €  n^  Coshmd  dapo  U  MQU  (3  vols.), 
a  superficial  woric,  which  is,  however,  not 
destithite  of  new  and  just  views.  The 
LdUre  dUd  di  Ftr^io  a^  Jircadi  at- 
tracted ^reat  attention,  fnie  ideas  ex- 
pressed m  this  work  of  the  two  great 
namSes  of  Italian  poetry,  particularly  of 
Dante,  involved  him  in  many  contests. 
His  Foene  (3  vols.)  contain  7  poemdtij  16 
letters  in  blank  verse,  sonnets,  eanzonif 
Sic  Although  this  collection  does  not 
show  any  great  poedcal  power,  yet  it  is 
ahrays  elegant  and  mgenlous.  It  is 
preceded  by  a  treatise  on  Italian  po- 
fltrv.. 

Bet,  among  the  Tuiks,  rignifies  a  gcv- 
emor  of  a  town,  sei^rt  or  small  district. 
The  Tdiks  write  die  word  heg.  (q.  v.) 
(SeeaboB^fiei^.) 

Be  Bit  (properiy,4e  Beze),  Theodore;  next 
to  Calvin,  the  iwipt  distinguished  for  genius 
end  Influence  among  the  preachers  of  the 
Calvinistio  church  in  the  16th  century. 
Bom  of  a  aobiaftmily  at  Vezelay,  in  Bur- 


under  MelchiorVolmar,  a  Geiman  philob- 
ger  devoted  to  the  refonnation ;  and  eaxly 
lamiliar  with  the  ancient  classical  literature, 
he  became  knovra,  at  the  age  of  20  years, 
as  a  Latin  poet,  by  his  petmant  and  witty 
JuioenUia  (a  collection  of  poems  of  which 
he  was  afterwards  ashamed).  In  1539,  he 
was  made  a  licentiate  of  law,  and,  in  the 
same  year,  invited  by  his  fiunily  to  Paris. 
He  received  from  his  uncle  the  reversion 
of  his  valuable  abbey  Froidmond,  and 
lived  on  the  income  of  two  benejSces  and 
the  property  which  he  had  inherited  from 
a  brother.  His  habits,  at  this  time,  were 
dissipated.  His  handsome  figure,  his  tal- 
ents, and  his  connexion  with  the  most 
distinguished  ftmilies,  opened  to  him  the 
most  splendid  prospecta  But  a  clandes- 
tine marriage,  m  1543,  recalled  him  from 
his  excesses,  and  a  dan^rous  illness  con- 
firmed the  intentiim,  which  he  had  fbrmed 
at  Orieans,  of  devoting  himself  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  refbrmed  church ;  so  that,  afrer 
his  recovery,  he  forsook  all  the  advan- 
tages of  his  situation  in  Paris,  and  repair- 
ed, with  his  wife,  to  Geneva,  in  1547. 
8oon  after,  he  accepted  a  professorship  of 
the  Greek  language  at  Lausanne.  Dur- 
in{^  the  10  years  of  his  continuance  in 
this  office,  he  wrote  a  tragi-comip  drama, 
in  French,*-the  Sacrifice  of  Abraham«-«< 
which  was  received  vrith  much  approoa* 
tion ;  delivered  lectures  (which  were  nu- 
merously attended^  on  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans  and  the  Epistles  of  Peter  (T^ich 
served  as  the  basis  of  his  Latin  transla- 
tion of  the  New  Testtunent,  of  which  he 
afterwards  published  several  editions,  al- 
ways with  improvements) ;  finished  Ma« 
rot's  traoslatiou  of  the  Psalms  in  Frcoach 
verse ;  and  obtained  to  such  a  degree  the 
confidence  of  the  Swiss  Calvinists,  that 
he  was  sent,  in  .1558,  on  an  embassy  to 
the  Protestant  princes  of  Germany,  to  ob- 
tain their  intercession  at  the  French  court 
fi>r  the  release  of  the.Huffuenots  impris- 
oned in  Paris.  In  the  fofiowing  year,  he 
went  to  Geneva  as  a  preacher,  and,  soon 
afler,  became  a  professor  of  theology,  ana 
the  most  active  assistant  of  Calvin,  to 
whom  he  had  already  recommended  him? 
self  by  several  worics  (on  the  punishment 
of  heretics  by  the  nuu^strate,  the  vindica^ 
tion  of  the  burning  of  Servetus,  and  some 
violent  controversial  writings  on  the  doo« 
trine  of  predestination  and  the  commun- 
ion, against  Castalio,  Westphal  and  Hess- 
huss).  His  talents  fbr  negotiation  were 
now  often  put  in  requisition  by  the  Cal- 
vinists. He  was  sent  to  the  court  of 
AnUiony,  king  of  Navarre,  at  Na^ac.  to 
obttin  the  tpler^tion  of  the  French  Hu** 
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ffuenotfl,  and,  at  his  desire,  he  appeared, 
1561,  at  the  religious  conference  at  Pois- 
sy,  where  he  spoke  in  behalf  of  his  party 
with  a  boldness,  presenee  of  mind  and 
eneray,  which  gained  him  the  esteem  of 
the  French  court  He  often  nreached  in 
Paris  before  the  queen  of  Navarre  and 
the  prince  of  Cond6 ;  also  in  the  suburbs. 
At  tne  conference  of  St.  Germain,  in  1562, 
he  spoke  stronsly  against  the  worship  of 
images,  and,  alter  the  conomencement  of 
the  civil  war,  accompanied  the  prince  of 
Cond6  as  chaplain,  and,  on  the  capture 
of  the  prince,  joined  the  admiral  Co- 
ligny.  After  the  restoration  of  peace,  he 
returned  to  Geneva,  in  1563,  where,  be- 
»des  discharging  the  duties  of  his  offices, 
he  continued  to  engage  in  theological 
controversies  in  sunportof  the  Calvinists ; 
and,  after  Calvin's  death,  in  1564,  became 
his  successor,  and  was  considered  the  first 
theologian  of  thiis  church.  He  presided  in 
the  synods  of  the  Frenbh  Calvmists  at  La 
Rochelle  (1571)  and  at  Nismes  (1572), 
where  he  opposed  Morel's  proposal  for 
the  alteration  of  clerical  discipline ;  vras 
sent  by  Cond^  (1574)  to  the  court  of  the 
elector  palatine ;  ana,  at  the  religious  con- 
ference at  Montpellier  (1586),  opposed  the 
theologians  of  Wiirtemberg,  pajticularly 
James  Andreas.  At  the  a^e  of  69  yeara, 
he  married  his  second  wife  (1588),  and 
still  continued  to  repel,  with  the  power 
of  truth  and  wit,  the  attacks  and  calum- 
nies, which  his  enemies,  apostatized  Cal- 
vinists (such  as  Volsec),  Lutherans,  and 
particularly  the  Jesuits,  heaped  upon  him. 
They  reported,  in  1597,  that  he  bad  died, 
and  returned  before  bis  death  to  the 
Catholic  ftdth.  B.,  now  78  years  old,  met 
his  assailants  in  a  poem  full  of  youthful 
enthusiasm,  and  resisted,  in  the  same  year, 
the  attempts  of  St  Francis  de  Sales  to 
convert  him,  and  the  allurins  offers  of  the 
pope.  In  1600,  he  visited  Henry  IV,  in 
the  territory  of  Geneva,  who  presented 
him  vrith  500  ducats.  After  having  en- 
joyed excellent  health  during  almost  his 
whole  life,  he  died,  Oct;  13,  1605,  of  old 
age.  By  a  rigorous  adherence  to  the 
principles  of  Calvin,  in  whose  spirit  he 
presided  over  th^  church  of  Geneva,  he 
had  become  the  chief  ef  his  party,  and 
enjoyed  for  40  years  the  reputation  of  a 
patriarch,  without  whose  approbation  no 
important  step  was  taken.  In  order  to 
preserve  the  unity  and  pennanency  of 
his  church,  he  sacrificed  his  own  opinions 
to  the  established  dogmas  of  Calvin,  and 
rendered  tiie  most  important  services  by 
his  various  erudition,  his  constant  zeal, 
liis  active  spirit,  his  brilliant  eloquence, 


and  even  by  the  imnressionof  hispenmi- 
al  appearance,  which  age  made  stm  more 
striking.  He  defended  his  doctrines  viith 
abihty  and  enthusiasm,  and  often  with 
merciless  severity  and  obstinacy.  Among 
liis  many  woiks,  his  exe^etic  writings, 
and  an  able  and  correct  Histoiy  of  Cal- 
vinism in  France,  fit>m  1581  to  6^  which  is 
ascribed  to  him,  are.  still  much  esteemed. 
His  correspondence  with  Calvin  is  to  be 
found  in  the  ducal  Ubraiy  at  Gotha.  A 
catalogue  of  his  woriss  is  given  by  Antho- 
ny la  Faye,  who  has  written  an  account 
of  his  Ufe. 

Bezant  ;  round,  flat  pieces  of  pure 
gold,  without  any  impression,  supposed 
to  have  been  the  current  coin  of  6yzan.- 
tium.  This  coin  was  probably  introduced 
into  coat-armor  by  the  crusaders.  Doc- 
tor Henry,  in  his 'Histoiy  of  England,  es- 
timates its  value  at  9t.  4ifL  sterlmff.  The 
gold  ofiEered  by  the  king  of  En^and  on 
the  altar,  at  the  feast  of  tiie  Epiphany  and 
the  Purification,  is  called  bexanL 

Bezoar  (Persian,  pazary  a  goat,  or  pa^ 
Tochar,  against  poison);  a  concretion  or 
calculus,  of  an  orbicular  or  oval  form,  met 
with  in  the  bodies  of  various  animals. 
These  substances  are  found  in  the  stom- 
ach, gall-bladder,  saUvaiy  duct%  and 
pineal  j^land,  but  especially  in  the  intes- 
tines of  certain  animals  of  the  order  rumt- 
nanticu  They  were  formerly  celebrated 
for  their  supposed  medicinal  virtues,,  and 
distiuffuished  by  the  name  of  the  coun- 
tries from  which  they  came,  or  the  ani- 
mals in  which  they  were  found.  They 
were  considei^  as  highly  alezipharmic ; 
so  much  so,  that  other  medicines,  suppos- 
ed to  possess  the  same  virtues,  obtamed 
the  name  of  hezoardics^  So  efficacious 
were  these  once  thouffht,  that  they  were 
eagerly  bought  for  10  times  their  w^iffht 
in  gold.  Besides  beinff  taken  .intenaiUy, 
they  vvere  worn  around  the  neck,  aa  pre- 
servatives fix)m  contagion.  For  Uiis  pur- 
pose, it  is  said,  that  in  Portugal  it  was 
customary  to  hire  them  at  the  price  of 
about  10  shillings  per  day.  On  analysis, 
these  substances  are  found  to  contam,  for 
tiie  most  part,  bile  and  resin.  It  is  almost 
needless  to  add,  that  the  accounts  of  their 
extraordinary  virtues  must  now  be  con- 
sidered as  totally  febulous. — A  strange  ori- 
gin was  assigned  to  the  bezoar  by  some 
of  the  old  naturalists.  The  Oriental  stag^ 
when  oppressed  vrith  age  and  infinnity, 
were  said  to  feed  upon  serpents,  which 
restored  their  youthlul  vigor.  To  coun- 
teract the  poison  which  by  this  means 
wai(  absorbed  into  their  system,  they 
plunged  into  some  running  stream,  leav* 
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Inr  diebr  heads  aoly  above  iratflr.  In 
tbv  atuatioii,  a  yiacoufl  jfluid  distilled 
teom  their  eyes,  which  was  indurated  by 
the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  formed  the  be- 
zoar. — The  great  value  of  the  bezoar  at 
one  time  gave  birth  to  many  imitatioils 
dT  it,  and  various  tests  have  been  proposed 
to  detect  the  artifidal  stones.  The  fcl- 
lowing  cruel  and  absurd  one  is  given  by 
Ciusius:— Thread  a  needle,  and  draw  the 
thread  through  a  leaf  plucked  from  a  yew- 
tree  ;  then  pass  the  needle  through  a  aog*8 
foot,  and  leave  the  thread  in  the  wound ; 
when  the  dog  becomes  convulsed,  and 
appean  dying,  mix  some  scrapings  of  be- 
zoar with  water,  and  moipten  uie  animaFs 
mouth  with  it ;  if  he  recover,  the  tone  is 
^nuine.  Simpler  methods,  perhaps,  are, 
inmierBion  in  warm  water,  wnich  neither 
loses  its  own  color,  nor  diminishes  the 
weight  of  the  bezoar :  or  rubbing  it  over 
|>aper  smeared  with  chalk  or  auick-lime ; 
the  genuine  stone  leaves  a  yeuow  hue  on 
|he  first,  a  green  one  on  the  last 

Bia;  a  name  given  by  the  Siamese  to 
those  small  shells  which  are  called  0019- 
riet  throughout  almost  all  the  other  parts 
of  the  East  Indies.    (See  Comies.) 

BijlOioli,  Josaphat;  a  learned  Italian 
linffuistat  Paris.  Before  the  invasion  of 
Ita^jT,  by  the  Joint  forces  of  Austria 
and  Russia,  in  1796,  he  was  professor  of 
Greek  and  Latin  literature  at  the  unirer- 
skv  of  Uibino.  As  B.  had  shown  him* 
self  a  friend  to  the  cause  of  libertjr,  he 
lock  refuge  in  Paris,  and  was  appomted 
professor  of  Ital^n  literature  at  a  prytc^ 
neufHf  and  delivered  lectures  before  a 
splendid  audience.  He  is  the  editor  of 
the  Latere  del  Card,  Bentiooglio  (Paris, 
1808—12],  and  author  of  a  Grammaire 
raimmnit  dela  Langtte  Baiienne  h  VVsage 
dt9  Dranfds,  suime  iPtm  TraiU  dt  la  Po^ 
ine  Malienne  (Paris,  18091  which  obtained 
the  approbation  of  the  French  institute, 
and  has  passed  through  four  editions.  He 
has  also  prepareda  Grammaliea  ragjanata 
deUa  iMurua  Fhmeese  aW  Uso  de^  Bali' 
aiU  (1812).  His  edition  of  the  Dmna 
Commedia  ddDanUMghieri  (Paris,  1818, 
3  vols.),  for  the  correcmess  of  the  text 
and  the  ezceUence  of  the  commentary,  is 
held  in  great  esteem ;  but  it  has  also  cqn^ 
tributed  ^  the  propagation  of  many  new 
errors  relatmg  to  Dante,  partly  from  the 
editor's  violent  spirit  or  opposition  to 
Lombardi.  It  obtained  the  honor  of  be« 
ing  reprinted  in  Itafy  (Milan,  1820,  lOmo.) 
B.  has  published,  at  Paris,  Petnrea,  ana 
the  poems  of  Michael  Anf^elo  BuonarottL 
jvidk  a  commentary  similar  to  that  or 
Bttiteu  and  is  now  occupied  with  the 
8* 


eompoflition  of  an  Italian-French  and 
French-Italian  dietiooary, 

BiAiicBiin,  Francesco,  bora  at  Verona, 
1662,  studied  mathematies,  physics,  anatn 
omy  and  botany,  at  first  nnder  the  JesiiitSi 
afterwards  (1680|  at  Padua.  He  was  in-t 
tended  for  the  clerical  profession,  renair-r 
ed  to  'Rome,  and  there  applied  himself  to 
jurisprudence,  but  continued  at  the  same 
time  the  study  of  experimental  physics, 
astronomy,  &c.,  as  well  as  of  Greek,  He^ 
brew,  &c.  Antiquities  also  became  one 
of  his  fevorite  studies.  He  passed  whole 
days  amidst  ancient  monuments,  was 
present  at  all  the  ezcavatiohs  in  seareh  of 
them,  visited  all  the  museums,  and  made 
drawings  of  the  remains  of  antiquity  widi 
as  much  taste  as  skill.  At  the  death  of 
Innocent  XI.  cardinal  Ottoboni  ascend-* 
ed  the  papal  throne  under  the  name 
of  .aUxandar  VIU,  and  bestowed  on  B.  a 
rich  benefice,  whh  the  appointment  of  tu<> 
tor  and  libranan  to  his  nephew,  the  cardi-r 
nal  Pietro  Ottoboni.  Pope  Clement  XI 
also  patronised  him,  and  appointed  him 
secretaiy  to  the  commisQon  employed  in 
the  coirecti6n  of  the  calendar,  ft.  was 
commissioned  to  draw  a  meridian  in  the 
chureh  of  ^t  Maria  d^  wftupeK,  and  to 
erect  a  sun-diaL  He  successmlly  accom^ 
plisbed  this  difiicult  undertaking,  with  the 
assistance  of.  Maraldi.  Being  on  a  tour 
through  France,  Holland  and  England, 
he  formed  the  idea  of  drawing  a  meridian 
in  Italy  from  one  sea  to  the  <Mher,  in  im]<» 
tation  of  that  which  Cassinl  had  drawn 
through  France.  He  was  occupied  eight 
Tears  tt  his  ovm  expense  in  that  wora  $ 
but  other  employments  withdrew  his  at* 
tention  from  it,  and  it  remained  unfinished. 
He  concluded  his  career  vrith  two  import 
tant  woriEs  (17127),  on  t|ie  planet  Venus  and 
on  the  sepulchre  of  Augustus.  He  died  in 
1729,  A  monument  was  erected  to  his 
merooiy  in  the  cathedral  at  Veiona*  He 
united  the  most  extensive  learning  wili| 
modesty  and  the  most  amiable  manners. 

Bias  ;  son  of  Teutamus ;  bom  at  Priene, 
one  of  the  principal  cities  of  Ionia,  about 
570  B,  C.  He  was  a  practical  philoso* 
pher,  studied  the  laws  ef  his  ebuntry,  and 
employed  his  knowledge  in  the  service 
of  his  fiiiends ;  defenmng  them  in  the 
courts  of  justice,  or  setthn^  their  disputes, 
He  made  a  noble  use  of  his  wealth*  His 
advice,  that  the  lonians  should  fly  before 
the  victorious  Cyrus  to  Sardinia,  was  not 
followed,  and  the  victoiy  of  the  armv  of 
Cyrus  confirmed  the  correcmess  of  his 
opinion.  TheinhabitantBofPriene,whei| 
bede^  by  Maza^es,  resolved  to  abandon 
the  City  with  their  property.    On  this  oc« 
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casion,  B.  repKed  to  one  of  hiB  ^low- 
citizend,  who  expressed  his  afltoniahment 
that  be  made  no  preparations  for  his  de- 

rture, — ^**'I  carry  every  thing  with  me." 
remained  in  his  native  country,  where 
he  died  at  a  very  advanced  age.  His  coun- 
trymen buried  him  with  splendor,  and  hon- 
ored his  memory.  Some  of  his  sayings  and 
precepts  are  yet  preserved.  He  was  num- 
Dered  among  tlie  seven  sages  of  Greece; 

BiBBiENA,  Fernando;  a  painter  and 
architect.  His  father,  Giovanni  Maria 
Galli  (a  less  distinguished  pabiter  and 
architect),  named  his  son  B.  from  his  na- 
tive town  in  Tuscany.  The  son  was  bom 
at  Bologna,  1657.  Carlo  Cignani  (q.  v.) 
directed  his  studies,  B.  was  afterwards 
invited  to  Barcelona.  The  duke  of  Par- 
ma subsequently  made  him  director  of  his 
theatres.  Charles  VI  afterwards  invited 
him  to  Vienna.  Several  beautiful  build- 
ings were  erected  in  Austria  from  his 
plans.  In  his  theatrical  paintmgs,  he  has 
continued  the  vicious  style  of  Sorromini 
and  others.  His  writings  display  extent 
and  accuracy  of  kno  wlec^  W  h^i  con- 
siderably advanced  in  life,  his  weak  sight 
prevented  him  from  painting:,  and  he 
occupied  himself  with  the  revision  of  his 
works,  wliich  he  pubUahed  anew  at  Bo- 
logna, 1725  and  17B1,  in  2  vols.;  the  first, 
umler  the  title  Direxwfd  a'  giovani  Stu- 
denU  nd  Disegno  dtU  Arck&tttara  cwiU : 
in  the  seconi^  he  treats  of  perspective. 
He  finally  became  blind,  and  died  1743. 
His  three  sons  extended  their  father's  art 
throu§^  all  Italy  and  Germany.  Antonio 
succeeded  to  his  fiither's  place  at  the  court 
of  the  emperor  Charles  VI.  Giuseppe 
died  at  Berlin,  and  Alessandro  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  elector  palatine.  A  collection 
of  B.'s  decorations  has  been  published  at 
Aufsburg. 

Bible  ;  a  hooky  firom  the  Greek  fitpXos^ 
which  signifies  the  soft  baik  of  ^  tree,  on 
which  the  ancients  wrote.  The  collection 
of  the  Sacred  Writings,  or  Holv  Scriptures 
of  the  Christians,*  is  called  the  Bible,  br 
the  Book,  by  way  of  excellence.  Some 
of  these  writings,  which  are  also  received 
by  the  Jews  as  the  records  of  their  faith, 
are  called  the  Old  TegUanent,  or  tmrUii^a 
of  iht  M  cooenant,  because  the  Jewish 
reli^on  was  represented  as  a  compact  or 
covenant  between  God  and  the  Jews,  and 
the'Greek  word  for  covenant  (iiaB^Kri)  ^gBH- 
fies  also  ku<  trtZi^  or  teMoment.  The  same 
fiffure  was  applied  to  the  Christian  religion, 
iniich  was  considered  as  an  extension  of 
the  old  covenant,  or  a  covenant  between 
.God  and  the  whole  human  race.  The 
sacred  writings  peculiar  to  the  Christians 


are,  therefore,  called  the  Setiptwrti  t^fke 
J^ew  Ttgtament,  (See  TtsUment.)  The 
order  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
as  they  are  arranged  in  the  editions  of  the 
Latin  version,  called  the  Vvlgatt  (q.  v.), 
according  to  the  decree  of  the  council  of 
Trent  (sess.  41  is  as  follows :— Genesis, 
Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers,  Deuterono- 
my, Joshua,  Judges  and  Ruth ;  I  Samuel, 
or  I  Kings;  II  Samuel,  or  II  Kings;  I 
Kings,  otnerwise  called  III  Kings;  II 
Kings,  odierwise  called  IV  Kinjrs;  I  £s- 
dras  (as  it  is  called  in  the  Septuagmt  (q.  v.) 
and  Vul^e),  or  Eifcra ;  II  Esdras,  or  (as 
we  can  It)  Nehemiah;  *Tobit,  *Judith, 
Esther,  Job,  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Ecclesi- 
astes,  Song  of  Solomon,  *The  Book  of 
Wisdom,  ^Ecclesiasticus,  Isaiah,  Jeremi- 
ah and  *Baruch ;  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  Hosea, 
Joel,  Amos,  Obadiah,  Nahum  (which,  in 
our  editions,  is  placed  after  Micah  and 
before  Habakkuk],  Jonah  (which  we  place 
after  Obadiah),  Micah,  Habakkuk,  Zeph- 
aniah;  Haggcu,  Zechariah,  Malachi,  *I 
Maccabees  and  *II  Maccabees.  (Those 
to  which  an  asterisk  is  prefixed  are,  by 
Protestants,  considered  apocryphal,  q.v.) 
The  books  received  by  the  Jews  were 
divided  by  Ezra  into  three  classes: — 1. 
The  Law,  contained  in  the  Pentateuch, 
(q.v.|  or  five  books  of  Moses.  2.  The 
tropnets,  comprinng  Joshua,  Judges  and 
Ruth,  I  and  II  Samuel,  I  and  II  Kings,  I 
and  II  Chronicles,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah  and 
Lamentations,  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  the  12  mi- 
norprophets,  Ezra,  Nehemiah  and  Esther. 
3.  The  Cetubim,  or  Hagiographa,  that  is, 
holy  writings,  containing  the  Psalms,  the 
Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes  and  the  Song  of 
Solomon.  These  books  were  written  in 
the  Hebrew  language  (q.  v.),  while  those 
which  are  rejected  from  the  canon  as 
apocr^hal  bv  the  Protestants,  are  fotind 
only  m  Greek  or  Latin.  The  books  of 
Moses  were  deposited,  according  to  the 
Bible,  after  his  death,  in  the  tai^macle, 
near  the  ark:  the  other  sacred  writings,  it 
is  further  said,  were  successively  deposit- 
ed in  the  same  place,  as  they  were  written. 
After  the  building  of  the  temple,  they 
were  removed  by  Solomon  to  that  edifice ; 
on  the  capture  of  Jenisalem  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, the  autographs  probably  per- 
ished, but  numerous  copies  were  preserv- 
ed, as  is  inferred  from  allusions  in  writers 
subsequent  to  the  Babylonish  captivity. 
It  is  generally  admitted,  that  the  canon  of 
the  Old  Testament  was  settled  soon  after 
the  return  firom  Babylon,  and  the  reCstab- 
lishment  of  the  Jewish  religion.  This 
work  was  accomplished,  according  to  the 
traditions  of  the  Jews,  by  Ezra,  with  the 
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asBistance  of  the  great  synagogue,  who 
collected  and  compared  as  many  copies 
aa  could  be  found.  From  this  collation  a 
correct  edition  of  the  whole  was  prepared, 
with  the  exception  of  the  writingB  or  Ezra, 
Malachi  and  Nehemiah,  which  were  add- 
ed by  Simon  the  Just  When  Judas 
IMacGahceus  repaired  die  temple,  which 
had  been  destroyed  by  Antiochus  Epiphar 
nes,  he  placed  in  it  a  correct  copy  or  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  whether  die  autograph 
of  Ezra  or  not  is  not  known.  This  copy 
was  carried  to  Rome  by  Titus.  Tne 
divinon  into  chapters  and  verses  is  of 
modem  origin.  Cardiaal  Hugo  de  Sanoto 
Caro,  who  flourished  in  the  13th  century, 
hayinj^  divided  the  Vulgate  into  chap- 
ters, ror  convenience  of  reference,  simi- 
lar divisions  were  made  in  the  Hebrew 
text  by  rabbi  Mordecai  Nathan,  in  the 
15th  century.  The  present  division  into 
verses  was  made  by  Athiaes  a  Jew  of 
Amsterdam,  in  his  edition  of  1661.  The 
punctuation  is  also  the  woik  of  modem 
scholais.  Biblical  critics  divide  the  Scrip- 
tures of  the  Old  Testament  into  the  l^en- 
tateuch,  or  ^ve  books  of  Moses ;  the  his- 
torical books,  from  Joshua  to  Esther 
inclusive ;  the  doctrinal  or  poetical  books 
of  Job,  Psalms,  Proveriis,  Ecdesiastes  and 
the  Song  of  Solomon;  the  prophetical 
books^— The  most  esteemed  manuscripts 
of  the  Hebrew  Bible  are  those  of  die 
Spanish  Jews.  The  most  ancient  are  not 
more  than  seven  or  eight  centuries  old : 
the  fiimous  manuscript  of  the  Samaritan 
Pentateuch,  in  the  possession  of  the  &&- 
marjtans  of  Sichem,  is  onlrSOO  years  old : 
a  manuscript  in  the  jBoaleian  library  is 
thought  to  be  700  years  old:  one  in  the 
Vatican  is  supposed  to  have  been  written 
in  973.  In  some  manuscripts,  the  Masora 
(q.  V.)  is  addedd — ^The  piloted  editions  of 
the  Hebrew  Bible  are  very  numerous. 
The  earliest  were  printed,  in  Italy.  The 
first  edition  of  the  entire  Hebrew  Bible 
was  printed  at  Sonoino,  in  1488.  The 
Brescian  edition  of  1494  was  used  by 
liUther,  in  making  his  German  transla- 
tion. The  editions  of  Athias,  a  Jew  of 
Amsterdam,  1661  .and  1667,  are  much 
esteemed  for  their  beauty  and  correctness. 
Van  der  Hooght  followed  the  latter.  Doc- 
tor Kennicott  did  more  than  any  one  of 
his  predeceason  to  secde  the  Hefc^w  text 
His  Hebrew  Bible  appeared  at  Oxford,  m 
1776—1780,  2  vols!,  folio.  The  text  is 
from  that  of  Van  der  Hooght,  with  which 
630  MSS.  were  collated.  De  Rosea,  who 
published  a  supplement  to  Kennicott's 
edition  (Parma,  1784—90,  5  vok,  4to.), 
MJJated  958  MSS.    The  German  Orien- 


talists, Geeenius,  De  Wette,  &c.,  in  recent 
times,  have  done  veiy  much  towards  ccr- 
recting  the  Hebrew  text  The  earUest 
and  most  &mous  versioh  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament is  the  Septuagint,  or  Greek  trans- 
lation. The  Syriac  version,  called  the 
PtachitOf  was  made  early  in  the  second 
century.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  fideUty. 
The  Coptic  version  was  made  firom  the 
Septuagmt,  some  time  before  the  seventh 
century.  The  Gothic  version,  by  Ulphi- 
las,  was  also  made  from  the  Septuagint, 
in  the  fourth  century.^  The  most  impor- 
tant Latin  version  is  the  Vulgate.  (For  an 
account  of  the  principal  polyglots,  see 
P(%iot>— The  books  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament were  all  written  in  Greek,  unless 
it  be  true,  as  some  critics  suppose,  that 
th«  Gospel  of  St  Matthew  was  originally 
written  m  Hebrew.  Most  of  these  wn- 
tings  have  always  been  received  as  banon- 
ical ;  but  the  Episde  to  the  Hebrews,  by 
an  uncertain  aumor,  that  of  St  Jude,  the 
second  of  Peter,  the  second  and  third  of 
John,  and  the  Apocal^rpse  (q.  v.)  have 
been  doubted.  Eusebius  distin^fuishes 
three  sorts  of  books  connected  with  the 
New  Testament: — 1.  those  which  have 
always  been  unanimously  received,  nam»- 
Iv,  the  four  Gospels,  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles>  13  Epistles  of  Paul,  the  first  Epistle 
of  Peter,  and  the  first  of  John :  2.  those 
which  were  not  received,  at  fisst,  by  all 
the  churches;  of  these,  some  which  nave 
been  already  mentioned,  though  at  first 
rejected  by  some  churches,  Iwve  been 
since  Universally  received ;  odiers,  such  as 
the  Books  of  the  Shepherd,  the  Letter  of 
St  Bamabos,  the  two  Episdes  of  St 
Clement,  have  not  been  generally  acknowl- 
edged as  canonical :  3.  books  forged  by 
heretics,  to  maintain  their  doctrines ;  such 
are  the  Gospels  of  St  Thomas,  St  Peter, 
&c.  The  division  of  the  text  of  the  New 
Testament  into  chanters  and  verses  was 
introduced  earlier  than  that  of  the  Old 
Testament ;  but  it  is  not  precisely  known 
when,  or  by  whom.  (For  tlie  numerous 
translations  of  the  Bible,  in  modem  times, 
see  the  article  Bible  Societies^  and  the  annual 
reports  of  these  societies,  puticularly  of  the 
British  and  foreign  Bible  society.)  In  Bib- 
lical criticism,  the  Germans  have,  without 
doubt,  done  more  than  any  other  nation; 
and  we  should  far  exceed  our  limits,  if 
we  were  to  attempt  an  enumeration  of 
their  works  in  this  department  (See 
Wette,  Griesbach,  Gesenius^SchUiennaekerf 
Mchadisj  &c>--The  whole  Bible  was 
translated  into  Saxon  by  Bede,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  eif[hth  century.  The 
mt  Engiiah  translation,  by  an  unknown 
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hand,  10  mpoeed  to  Imve  been  made 
near  the  end  of  the  ISlfa  eentunr.  Wick- 
lifielB  translation  of  the  entue  Bible  from 
the  Vulgate^  1380,  was  first  printed  1731. 
The  first  printed  eiditiaa  of  any  part  of  the 
Scriptures  in  English  was  a  translation  of 
the  New  Testament  fix>m  the  orijrinal 
Greek,  published  by  Tmdal,  1536.  The 
whole  impression  was  bought  up  and 
burnt  by  the  bishop  of  London.  The 
authorized  ▼ernoanow  in  use,  in  En^and 
and  America,  was  made  by  the  command 
of  James  I,  and  is  commonly  called  ting 
Jame»^9  bAu.  Forty-seyen  distinguished 
scholars  were  apjMinted  fat  this  purpose, 
and  djyided  into  six  classes.  Ten  at  West- 
minster were  to  trandate  to  the  end  of 
II  Kings;  eight  at  Cambridffe  were  to 
finish  the  remaining  historical  books  and 
the  Uaffiograpfaa :  at  Oxford,  seven  were 
engaged  on  the  Prophets:  the  four  Gos- 
peb,  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  Apocalypse 
were  aasiffned'  to  another  company  of 
eiffht  at  Oxford ;  and  the  Episues  were 
alkmed  to  a  company  of  seven  at  West- 
minster: the  apociyplud  books  were  to  be 
translated  bv  a  company  at  Cambridge. 
Each  individual  translated  all  the  bodes 
allotted  to  his  class.  The  whole  class 
then  compared  all  the  translations,  and 
adopted  the  readinss  agreed  on  by  the 
majority.  The  book,  thus  finished,  was 
sent  to  each  of  the  oth^r  classes.  This 
translation  occupied  three  yeara.  Copies 
were  then  sent  to  London,  one  from  eaeh 
of  the  above-named  places.  Here  a  com- 
mittee of  six,  one  fit>m  each  class,  review** 
ed  the  whole,  which  was  last  of  all  reyised 
by  doctor  Smith  and  doctor  Bilson,  bishop 
of  Winchester.  It  was  printed  in  1611. 
The  latest  and  most  complete  revision 
was  made  by  doctor  Blayney,  Oxford, 
1769.  (For  an  account  of  the  German 
translation,  see  Luther,  and  RtfomuUion, 
As  a  general  book  of  reference,  relating  to 
the  literature  of  the  Bible,  Home's  Intro- 
duction to  the  Study  of  the  Scriptures 
may  be  consulted.  See  also  Harris's 
J^ahtral  Hutory  of  the  BiUe.) 

BibU^  Geography  of,  describes  Palestine, 
and  gives  an  account  of  the  Asiatic  coun- 
tries bordering  on  Palestine,  and  of  ^e 
provinces  of  the  Roman  empire  into  which 
Christianity  was  introduced,  during  the 
age  of  the  apostles.  The  sources  of  this 
science  are  tiie  Scriptures,  the  writings  of 
Josephua,  tlie  geocnmhical  authors  of 
antiquity, — Strabo,  Ptolemy  and  Pompo- 
nius  Mela, — and  the  Onomastiam  Urbvum 
et  Loeorum  Sertphtra  Socfte,  written  bv 
Eusebius,  bishop  of  Cnsarea,  in  the^ourth 
centuiy,  in  Greek,  and  translated  by  Je- 


itMM  into  LatfaL  Among  the  leuned 
moderns  who  have  cultivated  this  science, 
so  important  for  the  interpreter  of  the 
Holy  S6riptures,  are  Bachiene,  Well%  and 
the  Dutchman  Ysbrand  of  HamekiekL 
(See  Geogre^.) 

Bible  Socibtixs.  A  ekmrman  of 
Wales,  whom  the  want  of  a  Webh  Bible 
led  to  London,  occasioned  the  establish^* 
ment  of  the  British  and  foreign  BiUe 
society,  which  was  founded  in  London, 
Mareh  7, 1804.  It  was  caUed  die  BtUe 
society f  because  its  obiect  was  the  distri-> 
butioB  of  the  Bible ;  Britiahj  because  its 
operations  were  first  directed  towards  the 
poor  of  Great  Britain ;  and  foreign,  be^ 
cause  it  proposed,  as  far  as  its  means  would 
permit,  to  send  Blble^  in  all  languages^  to 
all  paits  of  the  worid.  The  KMes  dis^ 
tributed  by  the  society  were  to  be  without 
additions  and  explanations,  in  order  to 
sive  them  a  more  universal  cireulation. 
in  the  same  year,  the  first  general  meet- 
ing was  held  in  London,  which  unani- 
mously adopted  the  proposed  plan.  Lord 
Teignmouth  was  chosen  president,  atad 
many  bishops,  lords  and  memben  of  par- 
liament accepted  the  office  of  vice-preai« 
dent  In  lolS,  484  similar  institutions 
had  been  fonned  in  all  parts  of  Great 
Britain,  and  connected  witn  the  former  as 
a  parent  society,  to  support  it  with  pe- 
cuniary contributions,  and  to  receive,  in 
return,  a  supply  of  Bibles.  There  are, 
besides,  several  Bible  societies  among  the 
lower  class  of  people,  the  piembera  of 
which  pay,  weekly,  a  penny  or  -a,  half* 
])enny  to  provide  themselves,  their  chil- 
dren or  other  poor  persons  with  Bibles. 
In  Germany,  Switzerland,  Holland,  Rus- 
sia, Sweden,  Denmaric,  America,  similar 
Bible  societies  have  been  formed,  and  are 
connected  with  the  British.  The  94th 
annual  report  of  the  British  and  forei^ 
Bible  society  in  London,  1828,  gives  a  list 
of  edition^  of  the  whole  or  parts  of  the 
Scriptures,  printed  for  the  society,  in  the 
following  languages: — ^English,  Welsh, 
Gaelic,  Irish,  Manks,  French,  Basque, 
Breton,  Flemish,  Spanish,  Portuguese, 
Italian,  Dutch,  Danitti,  Hebrew,  Swedish, 
Crerman,  Polish,  Greek  (ancient  and  mod- 
ern), Armenian  (ancient  and  modem), 
Arabic,  Coptic,  Indo-Portuguese,  Spiac, 
Carshun,  Esquimaux,  Mohawk,  Ethio[HC, 
Malav,  Turkwh,  Hindostanee,  Greenland- 
ish,  Amharic,  Persian,  Bohemian,  Latin,  • 
Albanian.  The  same  report  gives  the 
following  summary  of  languages  and  di- 
alects, in  which  the  distribution,  printing 
or  translation  of  the  Scriptures,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  has  been  promoted  by  the  so- 
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cisQr,  direcdy  or  indinetly :— Reprints, 
42  \  retrandations,  5;  lanjguages  and  di- 
alects in  whibh  die  Scriptures  had  never 
been  printed  beforiB  the  institution  of  the 
society,  58 ;  new  translations  .commenced 
or  completed,  38 ;  total,  143.    The  soci- 
ety provides  many  transliitionB  of  single 
books  of  the  Bible,  or  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, in  numerous  languages  and  dialects 
o€  the  nations  of  Middle  and  Eastern  Asia, 
at  Calcutta  and  Madras ;  as  well  as  in  the 
languages  of  the  Levant,  North  Africa, 
&c.  (e.  g^  the  Arabic,  Tartar,  Syriac,  and 
two  dialects  of  the  Ethiopic),  at  Smyrna, 
Malta,  and  other  depots  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean ;  and  aids  all  the  Bible  societies  of 
the  continent  of  Europe.    It  has  agents 
in  almost  all  ports  of  the  inhabited  globe, 
who  travel  at  its  expense,  to  discover  the 
best  means  of  dif^sing  the  Bible,  and  to 
procure  able  translators  and  manuscripts 
of  ancient  translations  for  the  use  of  the 
society.    Pinkerton  foimd,  in  Paris,  trans- 
lations of  the  Bible  in  the  dialects  of 
Northern  Ana  and  Thibet,  with  the  char- 
acters belonging  to  them,  which  had  been 
brought  to  France,  under  Napoleon,  from 
the  archives  of  the  propaganda  at  Rome. 
The  most  difficult  transuttion  was  that 
into  the  Esquimaux  language.    Accord- 
ing to  the  24th  report  above-mentioned, 
published  in  1828,  there  were  issued  in 
England,  during  the  24th  year  from  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  society,  Bibles,  137,162 ; 
Testaments,  199406  j  purchased  and  is- 
sued for  the  society,  m  foreign  parts,  du- 
ring the  same  period.  Bibles,  212,024; 
Testaments,  818,834 :  total  issued  on  ac- 
count of  the  Bocietj,  from  its  establish- 
ment.   Bibles,   2,24iB,182;    Testaments, 
.3,42^1;   grand   total,  5,670,523.     In 
addition  to  wis,  the  society  has  granted 
about  £53,800  for  distributing,  in  various 
parts  of  the  European  continent,  French, 
German,  Swedish  and  Danish  Bibles  and 
Testaments.    The  number  of  Bible  so- 
cieties throughout  the  world,  ^ven  in  the 
same  report,  is  as  follows  : — In  Qreat 
Britain  and  Ireland,  connected  with  the 
British  and  foreign  Bible  society,  262 
auxiliaries  350  branches,  and  14Q3  asso- 
ciations ;  in  Ireland,  connected  with  the 
Hibernian  Bible  society,  70  auxiliaries,  38 
branches,  and  18  associations;  on  the 
European  continent  and  in  the  Ionian 
islands,  854  societies;  in  Ama,  13;  in 
Africa,  4 ;  in  America,  549  (there  are,  in 
fact,   631  societies  in  America,  in  the 
present  year,  1829) ;  total,  4291.— In  Ger- 
many, the  following  were  the  chief  Bible 
societies  in  1817 : — 1  at  Hanover,  where 
an  edition  of  the  Bible,  ,of  10,000  copies, 


has  been  comideted ;  1  at  Berlin ;  1  at 
Dresden,  which,  besides  a  stereotype  edi- 
tion of  the  German  Bible,  has  also  publish- 
ed an  edition,  in  the  Wendish  ton^e,  for 
Lusatia ;  1  at  Frankfort  on  the  Maine.  In 
Bavaria,  the  distribution  of  the  Bible  ha» 
been  confined  to  the  efforts  of  individuals. 
(180,000  copies  of  the  Catholic  transla- 
tions of  the  New  Testament,  by  Gossner 
and   van  Ess,  had  been  distributed'  in 
Germany  and  Switzerland,  up  to  1821. 
Many  of  these  reached  the  Austrian  prov- 
inces, which  at  present  are  closed  against 
German  Bibles.]    The  society  at  Stutt- 
gait  has  printed  an  edition  of  10,000  Bi- 
bles and  2000  Testaments,  which  have 
already  been  taken  up.    Societies  exist  at 
Hambui^,  Baden,  Weimar,  Bremen,  L&- 
beck;  at  Schleswig-Holstein,  Schwerin, 
Ratzeburg,  Eutin,  Brunswick,  &c  (each 
of  them  havinff  auxiliary  societies).   Prot- 
estant Switzenand  has  a  Bible  society  of 
its  o^ni ;   so  has  the  kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands,  which  provides  its  colonies 
wlt)i  Bibles.   In  Paris,  such  a  society  was 
instituted,  Dec.  6, 1818,  for  the  Protestants 
in  France.    The  means  of  this  society 
were  small  (in  1820,  not  more  than  58,212 
francs  had  been  received),  and  it  had 
principally  in  view   the   supplying   of 
schools,  hospitals  and  prisons;  but,  as 
Catholics  also  have  received  the  Bible,  it 
has  met  with  a  strong  opposition  from 
the  papal-jesuitical  party  in  France.    In 
Strasbun^,  an  edition  of  20,000  Bibles  was 
printed  for  Alsace.    In  Sweden,  the  chief 
society  in  Stockholm  have  distributed  a 
larffo  number  of  Bibles  and  Testaments^ 
In  P^orway  and  Denmark,  editions  have 
be6n  published  with  the  same  view,  and 
the  Danish  society  has  branches  in  Ice- 
land and  the  West  Indies.    The  Russian 
society  in  Petersburg  has  vied  with  the 
English,  and  some  years  since  had  print- 
ed the  Bible  in  31  languages  and  dialects 
spoken  in  tiie  Russian  dominions,  among 
which  is  one  in  the  modem  Ruasiany 
since  Uie  translation  of  the  church  is  in 
the  Sclavonic,  and  unintelligible  to  lay- 
men.    This  new  translation  has  been 
joyflilly  received  by  tiie  country  people^ 
and  shows  them  the  errors  and  many  su- 
perstitions which  disfigure  the  ritual  of 
the  Greek  church.    On  this  account,  it 
will  probably  give  rise  to  contests,  which 
can  hardly  be  terminated  without  a  grad- 
ual reformation  of  the  Greek  ehurch. 
Part  of  the  clergy  are  opposed  to  the 
distribution  of  the  Bible,  and  persecutions 
against  zealous  readers  of  the  saered  book 
have  already  taken  place  in  the  moro 
distant  governments.    The  Goepels  in  thd 
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Cdmuc  language  and  the  Persian  New 
Testaments  are  much  aouffht  for.  A 
tituislaiion  of  the  Bible  for  the  Booriaits, 
Mongol  worahippeis  of  the  Lama,  near 
lake  Baikal,  is  preparing,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  two  young  Booriaits  of  hi^  birth, 
who  embraced  Christianity  at  Peteraburg. 
Auxiliary  societies  have  been  formed  at 
Irkutsk,  Tobolsk,  among  the  Kirghises, 
Georgians,  and  Cossaclra  of  the  Don. 
The  word  of  God  is  carried  from  Odessa 
to  the  Levant  The  bull  of  Pius  VII, 
June  28, 1816,  obtained  by  the  archbishop 
of  Gnesen,  did  not  prevent  the  Poles  from 
forming  a  sociely  m  Warsaw,  under  Uie 
protection  of  Alexander.  In  1817,  the 
distribution  of  the  Bible  by  such  societies 
was  forbidden  in  Austria,  and  those  al- 
ready existing  in  Hungary  were  sup- 
pressed. Italy,  Spain  and  Portugal  have 
had,  as  yet,  no  Bible  societies;  France 
only  one;  but  the  English  have  provided 
them  with  Bibles  in  their  own  tongues.  In 
the  U.  States  of  America,  the  great  Amer- 
ican Bible  society,  formed  in  1816^  acts  in 
concert  with  the  auxiliary  societies,  of 
which,  in  1839,  there  were  690.  The 
management  of  the  society  is  intrusted 
to  a  bKoard  of  managers ;  stereotype  plates 
have  heen  procured,  and  Bibles  are  issued 
at  a  low  pnee  for  the  auxiliaries,  and  for 
mtuitous  distribution  among  the  poor. 
During  the  first  year,  6,410  copies  of  Bi- 
Ues  and  Testaments  were  distributed. 
In  1827,  the  number  amounted  to  134,000, 
and,  durinff  the  first  8  months  of  18S&,  to 
146,000.  The  whole  number  issued  since 
the  organization  of  the  society  is  about 
700,000.  These  have  been  moedy  in  Eng- 
lish, Spanish  and  French,  fix)m  the  societv's 
plates.  The  manajgers  have  occasionally 
purchased  Bibles  in  Europe,  and  issued 
them  to  appUcants,  in  GellnaI^  Dutch, 
Welsh,  Gaelic,  Portuguese,  modem  Greek, 
and  some  o^er  European  languages. 
They  have  also  furnished  money  to  print 
translations  into  pajgan  languages,  by 
American  missionaries.  They  have  in 
operation  8  power-presses  and  20  hand- 
presses,  and  copies  are  prepared  at  the  rate 
of  300,000  a  year.  Many  of  the  auxiliary 
societies  have  undertaken  to  discover  the 
number  of  (amities  in  theur  vicinity  desti- 
tute of  the  Bible,  and  to  supply  them.  It 
is  the  object  of  the  society  to  supply  eveiy 
frunily  in  the  U.  States,  before  devoting 
much  attention  to  distribution  abroad. 
Yet  Spanish  America  and  Ceylon,  Ghreece 
and  the  Sandwich  islands,  have  been  fur- 
nished wkh  Bibles  by  the  society.  The 
eolonies  also  exert  themselves  in  this 
cause,   Hayti  has  o&red  her  assistance, 


and  even  the  Esauimanz  aheadv  read 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  in  theur  own 
lan^fuage.  A  similar  zeal  for  the  distri- 
bution of  the  Bible  has  been  awakened  in 
Southern  Afiica  and  in  India,  where  Bi- 
bles are  published  in  the  languages  of  the 
cotmtry :  even  the  islands  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Asia  are  not  neglected.  In  the 
Netherlands,  there  is  a  firatemal  union  of 
diflerent  sects  for  this  purpose,  as  is  also 
the  case  in  other  countries  containing 
various  sects.  Such  associations  excite 
among  difl^rent  sects  a  feeling  of  mutual 
symptttliy,  by  a  consideration  of  their 
mutual  puticipation  in  the  most  impor- 
tant truths  of  Christianity. — Such  a  gen- 
eral diffusion  of  the. Bible  is  an  event  of 
(peat  historical  importance.  Its  transla- 
tion into  languages  which  have  been 
hitherto  destitute  of  all  Uterature,  and 
even  of  writing,  must  contribute  (preatly 
to  the  progress  of  intellectual  cultivation 
throuf^hout  the  earth,  and  must  have  an 
especial  influence  on  the  advancement 
of  general  philology.  The  Bible  societies 
may  be  consider^  as  asnsting  to  pave 
the  way  for  the  introduction  of  European 
civilization  into  all  the  less  enlightened 
regions  of  the  earth.  The  societies  ad- 
here to  the  principle  of  publishing  the 
Bible  without  notes,  starting  from  the 
Protestant  principle,  that  the  Bible,  and 
the  Bible  alone,  is  the  foundation  of 
Christian  faith.  Undoubtedly,  the  various 
sects  of  Christians,  differing  so  greatly  as 
they  do,  and  always  must,  respecting  cer- 
tain points  of  faith  and  the  interpretatioa 
of  particular  passages  of  the  Scriptures 
could  not  be  made  to  co-operate  with  zeal 
in  the  distributicm  of  the  Bible,  if  the  text 
were  accompanied  with  commentaries. 
But  now  missionaries  and  ministen  must 
supply,  by  verbal  explanation,  the  place 
ofnot^  because  it  is  clear  to  every  Dody 
diat  the  Bible  cannot  be  understood 
without  the  explanation  afforded  by 
study.  Thus  the  opinions  of  individuals^ 
orally  detivered,  are  substituted  for  the 
more  precise  and  profound  criticism  of 
united  commentators.  It  seems  to  vol 
that  the  fiiends  of  Bible  societies  and 
their  opponents  (a  part  of  the  Catholic 
clergy)  have  both  run  into  extremes ;  the 
former  by  injudiciously  distributing  the 
Scriptures,  in  some  cases^  before  people 
were  fit  to  understand  them ;  and  tne  fat^ 
ter  by  an  unqualified  prohibition  of  the 
leadmg  of  the  Bible  by  the  laity.  The 
order  of  the  pope,  that  only  certain  edi^ 
tions  and  versions  should  be  read  by  the 
Cathotics,  originated  fit)m  views  founded 
on  the  ejqpenence  of  all  ages  of  Chtia-> 
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tianiQr,  that  ineQ  of  pure  intentiona  often 
611  into  dreadful  eirois  and  abeurdities 
fiom  want  of  just  direction  in  the  study 
of  the  Bible.  And  it  remains  a  fiict  no| 
to  be  disputed  by  the  most  ardent  defend- 
er of  immediate  and  supernatural  assist- 
ance to  the  reader  df  the  Bible,  that, 
beiu^  composed  of  parts  extremely  vari- 
ous m  their  character,  written  in  times 
and  countries  veiy  remote  from  us,  often 
in  meti^horical  language,  and  intimately 
connected  with  the  customs,  views,  his- 
tory and  language  of  particular  nations, 
and  even  incBviduals,  its  real  meaning  is 
not  to  be  found  without  an  extensive  study 
of  many  different  branches  of  science, 
the  results  of  which  may  be  used  to  assist 
the  less  informed  reader.  Histoiy  shows 
us,  that  the  blackest  crimes  and  the  most 
egregious  follies  have  been  defended  by 
the  mis^plication  of  the  text  of  the  Sa- 
cred Scnpturea,  It  must  be  left  to  time 
to  show  what  will  be  the  ultimata  effect 
of  Bible  societies.  Undoubtedly  it  will  be 
found,  that  some  portion  of  their  efiorts 
have  been  made  in  yain,  as  was,  indeed, 
to  be  expected ;  and,  in  many  instances, 
they  appear  to  us  to  have  been  made 
injudiciously.  The  extension  of  the 
habit  of  reading  through  so  many  parts 
of  the  world,  we  imagine,  will  be 
one  of  the  greatest  and  most  lasting 
consequences  of  the  exertions  of  these 
societies. 

Biblical  Aecilsoloot  is  the  science 
which  describes  the  jpplitical  state,  man- 
ners and  customs  of^the  Jewish  nation, 
as  well  as  the  usages  of  the  early  Chris- 
tian church ;  coiise(|uent]y,  the  antiquities 
of  the  Bible.  Civil  relations,  religious 
ceremonies,  holy  places,  domestic  cus- 
toms and  utensils,  modes  of  dress,  and 
other  external  circumstances,  form  the 
subject  of  tins  science.  The  antiouities  of 
the  Bible  are  partly  Jewish,  partly  Chris- 
tian. The  sources  of  the  former  are  the 
Old  Testament,  the  works  of  Josephus 
and  Philo,  the  Talmud,  and  the  writings 
of  the  rabbins.  The  sources  of  Chris- 
tian antiquities  are  the  New  Testament 
and  the  writings  of  the  Others,  who 
lived  and  wrote  soon  after  the  age  of  the 
apostles.  Without  the  knowledge  of  the 
manners  and  customs  of  a  nation,  many 
passages  of  their  authors,  which  contain 
allusbns  to  them,  remain  unintelligible, 
and,  on  this  account,  the  knowled^  of 
the  antiquities  of  the  BiMe  is  necessary  to 
the  intmreter  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
Among  the  modem  authors,  who  have 
written  on  Jewidh  antiquities,  Voland, 
John  Simoniflb  £n»t  Aug.  SchulSy  George 


Lawrence  Bauer,  Wamekros  de  Wette 
and  John  Jahn  particularly  deserve  to 
be  mentioned.  We  may  find  information 
concerning  Christian  antiquities  in  the 
commentaries  on  the  New  Testament, 
and  in  the  historians  of  the  church.  Tlie 
Germans  have  particulariy  distinguished 
themselves  in  this  department. 

BiBLioGRAPHT  (from  fiifiXtnt  a  book, 
and  ypa^f  I  describe)  was  originally  a 
branch  of  archautfraphfy  or  the  art  of  de- 
scribing or  explaming  antiquities,  and  de* 
noted  skill  in  the  |>eru8ing  and  judging 
of  ancient  manuscripts ;  but  in  its  modem 
and  more  extended  sense,  it.  signifies  the 
knowledge  of  books,  in  reference  to  the 
subjects  discussed  in  them,  their  different 
degrees  of  rarity,  curiosity,  reputed  and 
real  value,  the  materials  of  which  they 
are  composed,  and  the  rank  which  they 
ought  to  hold  in  the  classification  of  a 
library.  It  is,  therefore,  divided  into  two 
branches,  the  first  of  which  has  reference 
to  the  contents  of  books,  and  may  be 
called,  for  want  of  a  better  phrase,  xidd' 
Udtwd  bibliography ;  the  second  treats  of 
theur  extemal'  character,  the  history  of 
particular  copies,  ^c,  and  may  be  termed 
makrid  bifohography.  The  object  of  the 
first  kind  is  to  acquaint  Uterary  men  with 
the  roost  valuable  books  in  every  depart- 
ment of  study,  either  by  means  of  cator 
logues  rawniUes  simply,  or  b}r  similar 
catalogues  accompanied  with  critical  re- 
marks. Bibliography  belongs  to  those 
sciences,  the  progress  of  which  is  de- 
pendent, in  a  great  desree,  on  external 
circumstances.  It  has  oeen  and  still  is 
cultivated  most  successfully  in  France. 
This  is  owinff  not  only  to  the  riches  of 
the  great  and  daily  increasing  public  li- 
braries, liberally  thrown  open  to  the  use 
of  the  public,  the  larse  number  of  fine 
private  collections,  and  the  femiliarity  of 
its  numerous  literary  men  with  books 
of  all  ages  and  countries,  but,  in  a  great 
de£pree,to  the  practical  spirit  of  the  nation 
wjSch  induces  their  bibliographers  to 
keep  constantly  in  view  the  supply  of 
existing  wants.  Brunet's  Manud  du  lA" 
hrttire  was  the  first  important  work  which 
contained,  in  an  alphabetical  form,  a  Ust 
of  the  most  valuable  and  costly  books  of 
all  literatures ;  Barbier's  DicUonntdre  des 
Oiwrages  Anonymeiy  the  first  systematic 
and  satjsfiustory  treatise  on  this  subject ; 
Renouard's  Catahgtte  tP  vn  Amateur^  the 
first,  and,  for  a  long  time,  the  best  |piide 
of  the  French  coUectors ;  the  Btbhogra- 
fMe  de  la  JVance,  the  first  woriL  which 
showed  how  the  yearly  accumulation  of 
literary  works  can  be  recorded  in  the 
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moet  authentic  manner.  No  leas  valuable 
are  the  woika  of  Peignot,  Petit  Radei, 
Renouard  on  the  Aldines  (see  MHne 
EdiHon8)f  and  many  otheia.  English 
bibliography  can  boast  of  but  one  of 
die  advantages  of  the  French;  that  is,  of 
rich  public  and  private  collections ;  but  the 
use  of  them  is  allowed  only  to  a  limited 
degree,  and  die  English  bibliographers 
are  far  behind  the  French.  The  works  of 
doctor  Adam  Clarice  (Bibliographical  Dic- 
tionary, 1820)  and  of  Robert  Watt  (BiUi- 
otheca  Britanmca,  1811))  are  compilations 
of  httle  value ;  the  undiffc»sted  collections 
of  Beloe  (Anecdotes  of  Literature,  1807), 
of  Brydges  (British  Bibllompher,  1818 ; 
Cemura  LiierariOf  1805),  of  Savage  (the 
Librarian,  1808^,  and  otners,  are  destitute 
of  judicious  selection,  and  often  of  cor- 
recmess.  Ottley's  Inquiry  into  the  Origin 
and  Early  History  of  Engraving  (1816), 
and  Singer's  Researches  into  the  History 
of  Playing  Cards  (1816),  woriis  which  be- 
long to  very  important  points  of  bibliogra- 
.  phy,  are  deficient  in  correct  criticism ;  and 
if  we  are  not  dazzled  by  the  type,  the 
paper  and  the  engravings  of  Dibdin's 
productions  (Typographical  Antiquities, 
1810 ;  Bibliolkeca  l^enceriana,  1814 ;  Bib- 
Hogmphical  Decameron,  1817;  Tour  in 
France  and  Germany,  1821),  we  cannot 
be  blind  to  the  superficial  acquirements 
of  the  author.  There  is  now  publishing, 
in  E^^land,  the  Bibliographer's  Manual, 
an  imitadon  of  Bruners  Marmd  above- 
mentioned.  It  is  to  be  completed  in  12 
pan&  The  learned  Germans,  litde  assist- 
ed by  public,  almost  entirely  destitute  of 
private  collections,  consulting  only  the 
real  wants  of  the  science,  have  actively 
endeavored  to  promote  it.  Ersch  is  the 
founder  of  Gennan  bibliography.  He 
gave  it  a  trulv  scientific  character  by  his 
extensive  work,  •^^gemeuKA  Repertorium 
der  LUeraiur  (Universal  Repertory  of 
Literature,  1793— 1807)»  and  by  his  Hand- 
buck  der  DevUchen  LUaratvr  (Manual  of 
German  Literature).  German  bibliogra- 
phy is  particularly  rich  in  the  literature 
of  separate  sciences ;  and  the  bibliogmphy 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Literature,  as  well 
as  the  branch  which  treats  of  ancient  edi- 
tions, was  founded  by  the  Germans.  The 
first  attempt,  in  Germany,  to  prepare  a 
universal  bibliographical  work,  was  made 
l^Ebert  (q.  yX  who  wrote,  also,  in  the 
10th  number  oi  Hermes,  a  review  of  the 
whole  modem  German  bibtiography. 
The  bookseUers'  dictionary  is  a  very 
valuable  German  biblioj^phical  work. 
A  supplement  is  published  annually. 
The  «>llowing  are  valuable  German  bib- 


liographical works  in  particular  depart- 
ments of  science  and  literature : — ^T.  A. 
Noeselt's  JSmoemaut  vur  KtnntnUs  der  BeS' 
ten  AUgememen  Bucker  in  der  Theologies 
4th  ed.  L^psic^  1800,  and  the  continua- 
tion of  it  by  Simon,  Leipsic,  1813 ;  C.  F. 
Burdach's  lAteraiur  der  Heilwissemchc^ 
Gotha,  1810, 2  vols. ;  W.  Gf.  Ploucquet's 
LUeraiiura  Medica,  Tfibingen,  1808, 4  vols. 
4to. ;  T.  G.  Meuael"^  BiHwtheca  HisUnica, 
Leipsic,  1781^1802, 11  vols,  in  22  vol- 
umes, not  finished ;  fiis  LUeraiur  der 
Statistik,  Leipsic,  1816,  2  vols. ;  G.  R. 
Bohmer's  Bibliotktca  Seriptorum  lEstoria 
Max&aliSy  Leipsic,  1785—99,  7  vols.: 
Alb.  Ua^le^sBttdioihecaBotanicaf  Zurich, 
1771,  2  vols.,  4to.;  AnaUmdca^  Zurich, 
1774, 2  vols.,  4lo. ;  Chirurgica,  Bern,  1774, 
2  vo]s.,4to.,  and  Medieina  Pradiat,  Bern, 
1776  et  seq.,  4  vols.,  4to.,  &c.— Fred.  Blume 
has  lately  published  the  first  volume  of 
Iter  Italicum,  containing  an  account  of  the 
archives,  inscriptions  and  libraries  in  the 
Sardinian  and  Austrian  provinces.  Italian 
bibliography  is  no  longer  what  it  was  in 
the  times  of  Mazzuchelli,  Audiffi«di  and 
Tiraboschi.  A  great  indifference  is  al- 
most universal  in  regard  to  the  public 
libraries;  the  private  coDections  are  be- 
coming more  and  more  scarce,  and  the 
precious  oQes  of  count  Cassano  Serra 
and  Melzi,  in  Naples  and  Milan,  have 
been  lately  sold  to  England.  The  bib- 
liographical works  of  Italy  treat  prin- 
cipally^  of  the  provincial  libraries  (one  of 
the  latest  is  Moreri's  Bibltogrcfia  deUa 
Toseanoy  1805) :  Gamba*s  Sarit  de  Terti 
(1812)  is  a  very  valuable  worit.  The 
Dutch,  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  have, 
of  late  years,  done  little  for  this  science ; 
but  the  learned  Bentkowsky's  Polish 
Literature  (1814)  deserves  the  highest 
praise.  The  count  Zechenyi,  a  Hunga- 
rian, published  a  catalogue  of  all  Hun- 
garian works.  Pest,  1799—1807,  9  vols., 
8vo.,  and  1  vol,  4to.  Russia  has  pro- 
duced, in  the  department  of  bibliography, 
little  more  than  catalogues.  In  regard  to 
particular  sciences,  manv  useful  cata- 
logues exist,  commonly  called  Bildioihecce. 
Well  arranged  and  accurate  catalogues 
of  libraries,  which  are  rich  in  particular 
departmenia,  ma^  be  used  with  advan- 
tage by  the  bibhogmpher,  as  may,  also^ 
the  annual  catalogue  of  the  book-fair  at 
Leipsic.  (See  .^Au,  CataUmes  of,) — 
Directions  for  the  study  of  bmHoffraphy 
are  contained  in  Achard^s  Cours  de  Bib- 
liograpUt  (Marseilles,  1807,  3  vols.),  Th. 
Hartwell  Home's  Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  Bibliography  (London,  1814,  2 
vols.),  and  Gabr.  Peignot'e  Dictiomudn 
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rmmmU  de  BiUUogk  (Ptm,  180S-4, 
3  vola) 

Material  Btbliognmhf,  often  called,  by 
way  of  eminence,  6t6/togn^/^,  considers 
books  in  regard  to  their  exterior,  their  his- 
tory, &>c^  and  has  been  princiiMlly  culti^ 
Tated  in  France  and  Enguuid.  The  differ- 
ent branches  of  material  bibliography 
(see,  also,  BtUiomama)  may  here  be  men- 
tioned : — ^the  knowledge  of  the  ancient 
editions  (incunabuUiy  or,  if  classical  au- 
thors, edUiones  principea),  some  of  the 
best  works  on  which  are,  G.  Wfg.  Pan- 
zec^s  ^maka  Thfpagraphiei  (Nuremberg, 
1793 — 1803, 11  vols.,  4ta),  cominff  down 
to  1536;  the  Anrudes  JypogmjpMcij  by 
Maittaire'  (Hague,  1719  et  seq.,  11  vols^ 
4to.),  which  not  only  contains  the  titles, 
but  investigates  the  subjects  of  works. 
More  exact  descriptions  of  particular  an- 
cient editions  are  found  in  Sema  Santan- 
der's  Didionn,  BUdiogr.  der  ISihiu  SUcle 
(Brussels,  1805,  3  vols.) ;  Fossius'  C(da^ 
io^  Codicwn^  sec  15,  Imprtssar,  BtUi- 
MeoB  MaMtbtcehianiB  (Florence,  1793, 

3  vols,  fol!),  and  others.  The  study  of 
rare  books,  on  account  of  the  vague  prin- 
ciples on  which  it  rests,  is  more  difficult 
than  is  generally  believed,  and  easily  de- 
generates into  superacid  and  capricious 
trifling.  This  has  been  more  injured 
than  promoted  by  I.  Vogt's  Cakdagus 
lAbrorvm  Rariorum  (Frankfort  and  Leip- 
sic,  1793),  and  J.  Jac.  Bauer's  Bibliothua 
IjUiror,  Rarior,  Universidis  (Nuremberg, 
1770-^1,  12  vols.)  We  may  also  men- 
tion here  the  catalogues  of  the  books  pro- 
hibited by  the  Roman  church  (Inaices 
Jjibrorum  ProhOntorum  et  Expurgatorum), 
For  the  discovery  of  the  authors  of  anon- 
ymous and  pseudonymous  works,  we  may 
use  Barbiers  Dtctiomaire  des  Oworagta 
anonumes  et  naeud^mymes  (Paris  1806 — 9, 

4  vols.),  whicn  is  valuable  for  its  accuracy 
(but  it  contains  only  French  and  Latin 
works).  We  need  not  observe,  what  an 
important  source  of  information,  in 
department  of  bibliography,  are  lite 
journals.  (See  BUdiomama^ 

BiBLiOMANCT ;  diviuation  performed  by 
inecms  of  the  Bible;  also  called  sortes 
bibUem^  or  aortes  sanctorum.  It  consisted 
in  taking  passages  at  hazard,  and  drawing 
indications  thence  concerning  things  fu- 
ture. It  was  much  used  at  the  consecra- 
tion of  bishops.  It  was  a  practice  adopted 
from  the  heathens,  who  drew  the  same 
kind  of^  prognostication  fixmi  the  worics 
of  Homer  and  VirgiL  In  465,  the  coun- 
cil of  Vannes  condemned  all  who  prac- 
tised this  art  to  be  cast  out  of  the  com- 
munion of  the  church ;  asdidthecoundJs 

VOL.  Ill'  9 


of  Agde  and  Auxerre.  But,  in  the  12th 
century,  we  find  it  employed  as  a  mode 
of  detecting  heretics.  In  the  GaUican 
church,  it  was  lon^^  practised  in  the  elec- 
tion of  bishops ;  children  being  employed^ 
on  behalf  of  each  candidate,  to  draw  slips 
of  paper  with  t^xts  on  them,  and  that 
which  was  thought  most  favorable  de- 
cided the  choice.  A  similar  mode  was 
pursued  at  the  installation  of  abbots,  and 
the  reception  of  canons ;  and  this  custom 
is  said  to  have  continued  in  ihe  cathedrals 
of  Ypres,  St.  Omer  and  Boulogne,  as  late 
as  tlie  year  1744.  In  the  Greek  church, 
we  read  of  the  prevalence  of  this  custom 
as  early  as  the  consecration  of  Athana- 
sius,  on  whose  behalf  the  presiding  pre- 
late, Caracalla,  archbishop  of  Nicomedia, 
opened  the  Gospels  at  tne  words,  ''For 
the  devil  and  his  angels."  Matt.  xxv.  41. 
The  bishop  of  Nice  first  saw  them,  and 
adroitly  turned  over  the  leaf  to  another 
yerscy  which  was  instantly  read  aloud: 
**  The  birds  of  the  air  came  and  lodged 
in  the  branches  thereof  Matt.  xiii.  32. 
But,  this  passage  appearing  irrelevant  to 
the  ceremony,  uie  firet  became  gradually 
known,  and  the  church  of  Constantinople 
was  violently  agitated  by  the  most  fiital 
divisions  during  the  patriarchate. 

Bibliomania  is  a  word  lately  formed 
from  the  Greek,  and  signifies  a  passion 
for  possesedng  curious  Moks.  Tne  true 
bibhomanist  is  determined  in  the  purchase 
of  books,  less  by  the  value  of  their  con- 
tents, than  by  certain  accidental  circum- 
stances attending  them.  To  be  valuable 
in  his  eyes,  they  must  belonff  to  particular 
classes,  be  made  of  singular  materia^ 
or  have  something  remuicable  in  their 
history.  Some  books  acquire  the  char- 
acter of  belonging  to  particular  classes, 
firom  treating  of  a  paxticular  subject  of 
interest  to  the  bibliomanist ;  others  finom 
something  peculiar  in  their  mechanical 
execution,  or  fi*om  the  circumstance  of 
having  issued  firom  a  press  of  uncommon 
eminence,  or  because  they  once  belonged 
to  the  library  of  an  eminent  man.  Some 
of  tliese  collections  are  of  much  intrinsic 
value.  Among  them  are,  various  editions 
of  the  Bible  (the  most  complete  is  at 
Stuttgart);  collections  of  editions  of 
single  classics  (e.  g.,  those  of  Horace  and 
Cicero,  in  the  city  library  at^  Leipeic); 
the  editions  in  tunim  Ddpkaii  and  evm 
notia  variorum;  the  editions  of  Italian 
classics  printed  by  the  academy  delta 
Cruaca;  woiks  printed  by  the  Ejzevirs, 
hv  Aldus,  Comino  in  Padua,  and  Bodoni 
(the  most  complete  collection  of  Bodoni's 
editions  is  in  the  librvy  of  the  duchess 
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d'Abrantes) ;  the  clashes  edited  by  Mait- 
taire,  Foulis,  Barbou,  Brindley,  and  oth- 
eiB,  and  the  celebrated  Bipont  editions ; 
with  otheiis. — It  was  more  customary  in 
former  times  than  at  present  to  make 
collections  of  books  which  have  some- 
thing remarkable  in  their  history ;  e.  g., 
books  which  have  become  very  scarce, 
and  such  as  have  been  prohibited.  Of 
the  first  sort,  the  collections  of  Engel  and 
Salthon  were  formerly  among  the  most 
considerable.  The  one  at  Dresden  is 
among  the  largest  now  existiAg.  Books 
distinguished  for  remarkable  mutilations 
have  also  been  eagerly  sought  for.  Those 
which  appeared  in  the  infancy  of  typog- 
raphy, called  ijicunabtdoy  from  the  Lat- 
in cunoBj  a  cradle,  principally  the  first 
edition^  (editiones  jnincipes)  of  tlie  an- 
cient classics,  are  still  in  general  request 
Much  of  the  value  of  a  book,  in  the  eyes  of 
a  bibliomanist,  depends  upon  the  material 
of  which  it  is  composed.  An  enormous 
price  is  frequently  given  for  splendid  proof 
impressions  of  copperplate  engravings,  and 
for  colored  impressions,  for  works  adorned 
with  miniatures  and  illuminated  initial  let- 
ters ;  Ukewise  for  such  as  are  printed  upon 
vellum.  (The  most  considerable  collec- 
tion of  vellum  copies  was  sold  at  auction, 
in  1815,  at  the  sale  of  M'Carthy's  books, 
in  Paris.  A  bibhographical  work  upon 
this  subject  is  now  preparing  by  van  Praet, 
in  Paris.)— Works  printed  upon  paper  of 
uncommon  materials  (e.  g^  (Euvres  du 
Marquis  de  VUleto,  Lond.  1786, 16mo.),  or 
various  substitutes  for  pe^er  (e.  g.,  E. 
Bruckmann's  Natural  History  of  Asl^stos, 
upon  paper  made  of  asbestos,  Bmnswick, 
1727,  4to.),  have  been  much  sousht  afler ; 
likewise  those  printed,  upon  colored  pa- 
per. In  Italy,  tlie  color  of  books  of  this 
sort  is  commonly  blue ;  in  France,  rose- 
color  ;  in  some  ancient  German  books,  the 
color  is  yellow  *,  sometimes,  though  rarely, 
green.  A  Ust  of  books  of  this  class  is  to 
be  found  in  Pei^not's  Refertqtre  des  Bib- 
licgrapldta  sptcudeSy  Pans,  1810. — Oflier 
books,  in  high  esteem  among  bibliomanists, 
are  those  which  are  printed  on  large  pa- 

i)er,  with  verv  wide  margins.  True  Wb- 
iomanists  onen  measure  the  margin  by 
inches  and  lines.  In  English  advertise- 
ments of  rare  books,  some  one  is  often 
mentioned  as  particularly  valuable  on  ac- 
count of  its  being  "  a  tall  copy."  If  the 
leaves  happen  to  be  uncut,  the  value  of  the 
copy  is  much  enhanced. — Other  works, 
highly  valued  by  bibliomanists,  are  those 
Which  are  printed  with  letters  of  gold  or 
silver,  or  ink  of  singular  color ;  e.  g.,  1. 
FatH  NiapolwMi^  Paris,  1804, 4to.,  a  copy 


on  blue  vellum  paper,  with  golden  letters  $ 
2.  Magna  Charta,  London,  Whitaker, 
1816,  foho,  three  copies  upon  purple- 
colored  vellum,  with  golden  tetters ;  also, 
books  printed  from  copperplates.  Cata- 
logues of  these  have  been  made  by  Peig- 
not  and  others. — In  France  and  England, 
the  bibliomania  often  extends  to  the  bind- 
ing. In  France,  the  bindings  of  Derom0 
and  Bozerian  are  most  valued ;  in  Eng- 
land, those  of  Charles  Lewis  and  Roger 
Payne,  several  specimens  of  whose  skill 
are  to  be  seen  in  the  library  of  lord  Spen- 
cer ;  among  others,  the  Glasgow  edition 
of  ^schylus,  1795,  the  binding  of  which 
cost  £16  7«.  sterling.  Payne  is  said  to 
have  sometimes  received  from  20  to  30 
guineas  for  binding  a  single  volume. 
Tins  species  of  luxury  is  carried  to  such 
a  height  in  London,  tliat  a  copy  of  Mack- 
lin's  Bible  (4  vols,  in  fi>Uo\,  in  red  or  blue 
morocco  leather,  costs  To  guineas,  and 
BoydelPs  large  edition  of  Shakspeare 
(9  vols,  with  large  engravings)  £132  ster- 
ling. Even  the  edges  of  books  are  often 
adorned  with  fine  paintings.  Many  de- 
vices have  been  adopted  to  give  a  fectitious 
value  to  bindings.  Jeffery,  a  London 
bookseller,  had  Fox's  History  of  King 
James  II  bound  in  fox-skin,  in  allusion  to 
the  name  of  the  author ;  and  the  Ibmous 
English  bibliomanist  Askew  even  had  a 
book  bound  in  human  skin.  In  the  li- 
brary of  tlie  castle  of  K6nig8berg  are  20 
books  bound  in  silver  (commonly  called 
the  sUver  library.)  These  are  richly 
adorned  with  large  and  beautifully  en- 
graved gold  plates,  in  the  middle  and  on 
3ie  comers.  To  the  exterior  decorations 
of  books  belongs  the  bordering  of  the 
pages  with  single  or  double  lines,  drawn 
with  the  pen  (exemplaire  regU),  common- 
ly of  red  color — a  custom  which  we  find 
adopted  in  the  early  ase  of  printing,  in  the 
works  printed  by  Stephens.  The  custom 
of  coloring  engravings  has  been  dropped; 
-except  ineases  where  the  subject  particu- 
iaily  requires  it  (for  instance,  in  works 
on  natural  history,  or  the  costumes  of 
different  nations),  because  the  colors  con- 
ceal the  delicacy  of  the  en^ving.  On 
this  account,  tl^  colored  copies  of  Durer's 
wood-cuts  are  esteemed  less  than  those 
which  are  lefl  uncolored.  The  other 
means  of  idle  competition  being  almost 
all  exhausted,  the  bibliomanists  have  late- 
ly hit  upon  the  idea  of  enriching  many 
worics  by  the  addition  of  engravmgs,  il- 
lustrative indeed  of  the  text  of  the  book, 
but  not  particularly  called  for,  and  of  pre- 
paring only  single  copies.  Thus  Long- 
man,  m  London,  ofien  an  illustrated  copy 
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of  the  otherwifle  common  Biognphical 
Dictionary  of  all  the  Engravers,  by  John 
Stniu  (London,  1785--86,  2  vols.  4to.), 
which  is  increased,  in  this  way,  to  37  large 
Tols^  in  folio,  and  costs  not  less  than 
£2000  sterling.  The  library  of  Dresden 
lias  a  similar  copy  of  BuddsBUs's  Historical 
Lexicon,  of  an  earlier  date.  Among  the 
auctions,  where  the  bibliomania  raged 
with  the  greatest  fuiy,  was  that  of  the 
library  of  the  duke  of  Roxburgh  (q.  ▼. ),  in 
London,  1812.  Every  work  was  bought  at 
al  meet  incredible  prices.  The  iirst  edition 
of  Boccaccio,  published  by  Vaklarfer,  in 
1471,  was  sold  for  £2260  sterling ;  to  the 
memory  of  which  a  bibliomanio-Rox- 
hurgb  club  was  founded  in  the  following 
year,  of  which  lord  Spencer  is  president 
It  meets  yearlv  on  the  13th  of  July,  the 
anniversaiy  of  the  sale  of  Boccaccio,  in 
theSL  Alban's  tavern.  No  further  evi- 
dence is  necessary  to  show  that  biblioma- 
nia, which  flourished  first  in  Holland  (the 
seat  likewise  of  the  ttdipomcmia),  towards 
the  end  of  the  17th  century,  prevails  at 
present  in  Endand  to  a  much  greater  ex- 
tent than  in  France,  Italy  or  Germany. 
— Thomas  F.  Dibdin's  Bibliomania  or 
Book-madness  (London,  1811),  and  his 
Bibliographical  Decameron  jLondon, 
1817,  §  vols.),  contain  many  useful  direc- 
tions (or  the  assistance  of  collectors  of 
books. — ^The  modem  bibliomania  is  very 
different  from  the  spirit  which  led  to  the 
purchase  of  books,  in  the  middle  ages,  at 
prices  which  appear  to  us  enormous.  Ex- 
ternal decorations,  it  is  true,  were  then 
held  in  high  esteem ;  but  the  main  reason 
of  the  great  sums  tlien  paid  for  books 
was  tbeor.  scarcity,  and  the-  difficulty  of 
prociuring  perfect  copies  before  the  in- 
vention of  the  art  of  printing.  There  is 
sometimes  found  a  rage  for  possessing 
books,  without  reference  to  the  value  of 
tiieir  contents,  or  the  other  circumstan- 
ces which  have  been  mentioned  as  in- 
fluencing the  bibliomanisL  A  priest  in 
Saxony  is  said  to  have  murdered  three 
persons,  with  a  view  of  getting  posses- 
sion of  their  libraries.  These,  however, 
^e  did  Hot  read. 

Big^tre;  a  casde  and  village  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Paris,  ^tuated  on  a  hill, 
and  commanding  one  of  the  finest  pros- 
pects of  Paris,  of  the  course  of  the  Seine, 
and  of  the  environs.  Louis  XIII  erected 
the  castle  for  the  rendence  of  invalids. 
When  Louis  XIV  afterwards  erected  the 
great  h/Hd  royal  des  inwdidu,  B.  became 
a  great  hospital,  for  which  it  is  particidar- 
ly  adapted  by  its  healthy  situation :  water 
miy  w»8  wandog  in  its  vicinity,  to  obttihi 


which  a  well  was  dug  in  the  rock  (1733). 
B.  contains  also  a  house  of  correction 
(maison  de  force)  for  dissolute  persons, 
swindles,  thieves,  &c.  Since  the  revo- 
lution, a  prison  for  criminals  condemned 
to  the  galleys  has  been  erected  here, 
Srom  which  they  are  transferred  to  the 

Eubllc  ship-yards.  In  the  prisbn  and  the 
ouse  of  correction  are  shops  foi*  the 
grinding  of  glass,  and  for  other  kinds  of 
work,  in  which  the  prisoners  are  usefiilly 
employed.  '  In  the  hospital  of  B.,  2200 
beds  are  devoted  to  the  reception  of  aged 
patients.  No  one  is  admitted  under  the 
age  of  70  years.  They  are  attended  to 
with  the  greatest  care,  and  febricate  neat 
little  works  of  wood  and  bone,  known  in 
France  by  the  name  of  jBic^treworilu.  A 
large  hospital  for  incurable  madmen  has 
also  been  erected  since  the  revolution. 

BiDASsoA,  a  boundary  river  between 
Spain  and  France,  rises  in  the  Spanish 
territory,  becomes  a  boundary  at  Vera, 
and  is  navigable  to  Biriatou  at  high  tide. 
It  forms  the  isle  of  Pheasants,  or  the  isl- 
and of  Conference,  where  the  peace  of 
the  Pyrenees  was  concluded  (1659),  and 
fldls  into  the  bay  of  Biscay,  between 
Andaye  and  Fontarabia.  On  the  Span- 
ish side  of  the  river,  on  the  margin  of  the 
valley  through  which  it  flows,  is  an  advan** 
tageons  position,  near  St.  Mareial,  which 
commands  the  great  road  to  Bayonne, 
before  which  (Aug.  31, 1813)  8000  Span- 
iards repulsed  a  French  foroe  of  double 
that  nimiber,  who  attempted  to  fbree  this 
position  in  order  to  relieve  St  Sebastian. 
BiDDLE,  John,  a  celebrated  Socinian 
writer,  was  lK>m  in  1615,  at  Wotton- 
under-Edge,  in  Gloucestershire.  He  en- 
tered Magdalen  college,  Oxford,  in  liia 
ISHh  year.  He  graduated  as  A.  M.  in 
1641.  Being  led  to  doubt  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  he  drew  up  12  arguments 
on  the  subject ;  in  consequence  of  which  he 
was  committed  to  jail  by  the  parliament- 
ary committee  then  sitting  at  Gloucester, 
but  was  liberated  on  security  being  given 
for  his  appearance  when  caUed  for.  About 
six  months  afterwards,  he  was  examined 
before  a  committee  of  the  parliament,  to 
whom  he  readily  acknowledged  his  opin« 
ion  against  tlie  divinity  of  tlie  Holy  Ghost, 
I£s  Twelve  Arguments  were  now  order- 
ed to  be  burnt  by  the  common  hang- 
man. He  however  pernsted  in  his  opin- 
ion, and,  in  1648,  published  two  tracts, 
containing  his  Confessions  of  Faith 
concerning  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  The 
Testimonies  of  Ireneeus,  Justin  Martyr, 
and  several  other  eariy  writera  on  the 
same  subject.     These  publications  in»^ 
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duced  the  assembly  of  dimes  to  solicit 
parliament  to  decree  tlie  punishment  of 
death  against  tliose  who  should  impuen 
the  established  opinions  respecting  the 
Trinity  and  other  doctrinal  points,  as 
well  as  to  enact  severe  penalties  for  mi- 
nor deviations.  The  parliament  indulged 
these  ministers  in  their  intolerant  request, 
which  imme^ately  exposed  Biddle,  who 
would  neither  consent  nor  recant,  to  the 
loss  of  life ;  but  difference  of  opinion  in 
the  parliament  itself,  and  the  pehaltiee  to 
which  this  sweepins  measure  rendered 
many  in  the  army  liable,  prevented  its 
execution.  He  was,  some  time  after, 
again  remanded  to  prison,  by  the  zeal  of 
president  Bradshaw,  and  remained  for 
some  years  in  confinement,  subjected  to 
the  greatest  privations.  A  general  act  of 
oblivion,  in  1651,  restored  him  to  liberty, 
when  he  immediately  disseminated  his 
opinions,  both  by  preaching  and  by  the 
publication  of  his  Twofold  Scripture 
vatechism.  A  complaint  being  made 
to  Cromwell's  parliament  against  this 
book,  he  was  confined,  in  the  ^te-house 
for  mx  months.  Cromwell  banished  him 
to  Sl  Mary's  castle,  Scilly,  where  he  as- 
signed him  an  annual  subsistence  of  a 
hundred  crowns.  Here  he  remained 
three  years,  until  the  protector  liberated 
him,  in  1658.  He  then  became  pastor  of 
an  independent  congregation,  and  contin- 
ued to  support  his  opinions,  until  fear  of 
the  Presbyterian  parliament  of  Richard 
Cromwell  induced  him  to  retire  into  the 
country.  On  the  dissolution  of  that  par- 
liament, he  preached  as  before,  until  the 
restoration,  which  obliged  him  to  confine 
his  exertions  to  private  preaching.  He 
was,  however,  in  June,  1662,  apprehend- 
ed at  one  of  the  private  assemblies,  and, 
upon  process  of  law,  foied  £100,  and 
orderea  to  lie  in  prison  until  it  was  pejd. 
He  fell  a  martyr  to  this  sentence,  by  catch- 
ing one  of  the  distempers  so  common  at 
that  time  in  jails,  and  died  in  Sept  of  this 
year,  in  the  47th  year  of  his  age,  a  mar- 
tyr to  religious  intolerance.  The  private 
character  of  this  courageous  sectarian, 
like  that  of  most  of  those  who  suffer 
from  principle,  was  moral,  benevolent 
and  exemplaiy;  and  his  learning  and 
logical  acuteness  rendered  him  very  fit 
to  gain  proselytes.  He  did  not  agree  in 
all  points  with  Socinus,  but  was  apparent- 
ly unsolicitous  to  establish  a  perfect  agree- 
ment Toulmin  styles  hun  the  father  of 
iA#  modem  Vinianane* 

BiDPAi.    (See  Pilpiy.) 

Bielefeld  ;  a  town  m  the  province  of 
Westphalia,  near  PiuaaiaQ  Mmden ;  km. 


8P  27'  E.;  lat  5P  53^  N.;  population, 
6000«  Tlie  best  German  linens  are  man- 
ufactured here,  and  exported,  in  Urge 
quantities,  to  South  America. 

Bi&vkE,  marquis  de,  maisha],  bom 
1747,  served  in  the  corps  of  the  French 
musketeers,  was  a  life-guaid  of  the  king 
of  France,  and  acquired  much  reputation 
by  his  puns  and  repartees.  After  pubhsb- 
ing  several  entertaining  works,  he  com- 
posed (1783)  Le  S^dudettTj  a  comedy  in 
verse,  for  m&  theatre,  which  has  main- 
tained its  place  on  the  stage,  although  it 
is  bad  both  in  plan  and  execution.  W  hen 
he  was  introduced  to  Louis  XV,  the  king 
wished  to  hear  a  ccderrdMmrg  (pun)  of  his. 
Dwinez-moi  tin  eujet,  sire^  said  B^-^Fcdtes^ 
en  un  surmoi, — iSKre,  k  roi  fCtttpas  tin  sujetj 
was  the  witty  answer  of  B.  In  1789,  he 
went  to  Spa  for  the  benefit  of  his  health, 
and  died  tuere.  Mea  amis,  he  said,  dying, 
je  m'm  vais  de  ee  pas  (de  Spa).  He  has 
written  several  worics;  among  others,  an 
Mmanae  des  Calembourgs.  There  is  also 
a  collection  of  his  jests  called  Bihniana, 

BioAMT,  in  the  canon  law,  means  being 
twice  married ;  in  the  common  acceptation 
of  the  word,  as  a  term  of  municipal  law, 
it  means  the  being  married  to  two  wives 
or  husbands  at  the  same  time.  Though 
the  laws  relating  to  plurality  af  wives  or 
husbands  mifht,  with  more  strict  propri- 
ety, be  treated  of  under  the  head  ofpobfg- 
amy,  they  are  more  usually  brought  under 
that  of  bigamy;  and,  in  compliance. with 
this  usafie,  they  will  be  introduced  in  this 
place.  The  laws  of  every  civilized  soci- 
ety make  some  provision  respecting  this 
subject  By  the  statute  of  4  Edward 
I,  Stat  3,  c  5,  the  marrying  of  a  second 
husband  or  wife,  the  first  being  alive,  was 
made  felony ;  and,  by  that  of  3  James  I, 
c  ll,«this  crime  was  made  punishable  b^ 
death.  But  the  same  statute  provided 
that,  where  either  party  was  absent  be- 
yond seas  for  seven  years,  whether 
known  or  not  known  to  the  other  party 
to  be  alive,  or  was  absent,  thouffh  not  be- 
yond seas,  for  the  same^  period,  and  not 
known  by  the  odier  to  be  alive,  the  other 
party  was  at  liberty  to  many  again.  The 
determination  of  bigamy  involves  the  con-* 
siderationof  what  constitutes  a  valid  mar- 
riage. If  a  person  be  married  within  the 
age  of  consent,  which,  in  England,  in  the 
case  of  the  husband,  is  14,  and  in  that  of 
the  wife  12  years,  or  was  otherwise  inca- 
pable of  making  such  a  contract ;  or  in 
case  the  roaniage  was  not  celebrated 
with  the  forms  and  ceremonies  required 
by  law;  in  these  cases, a  second  marriage 
does  not  subject  the  party  to  the  pena^ 
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«f  bigamy.  The  iMatute  of  James  I  has 
been  adopted  in  moat  of  the  U.  States  as 
to  the  description  of  the  crime,  but  the 
American  laws  generally  differ  from  it  as 
to  the  penalty,  naving  assigned,  hereto- 
fore, instead  of  death,  as  provided  by  the 
English  statute,  the  punishment  of  whip- 
ping, setting  on  the  gallows,  &c,  which 
latter  is  the  punishment  in  Franca ;  but 
most,  if  not  all  of  the  U.  States,  have  now 
dispensed  with  these  corporeal  inflictions, 
some  of  them  prescribing  imprisonment 
and  hard  labor  for  a  numb^  of  years, 
according  to  the  discretion  of  the  court ; 
others  leaving  it  to  the  verdict  of  the  juiy 
to  fix  the  penod  of  imprisonment 

Bio.    (QeeBad^,) 

BioNON,  Louis  Edward,  bom  1771,  at 
MeiUeraye,  department  of  Lower  Seine, 
studied  at  Paris,  in  the  colUge  Ligieux. 
He  approved  the  principles  of  the  revolu- 
tion in  1789,  but  was  proscribed  in  1793, 
because  be  opposed  all  violent  measures. 
He  therefore  joined  the  army.  In  1797, 
lie  entered  on  the  diplomatic  career.  In 
Berlin,  where  the  royal  family  of  Prussia 
l)estowed  on  him  many  marks  of  favor, 
he  was,  in  1801,  secretary  of  leffation,  and, 
in  1802  and  lQ(Xiy  char fiiPaffiares,  From 
1803  to  6,  he  was  minister  plenipotentiaiy 
at  the  court  of  Cassel,  where,  the  day  be- 
^re  the  battle  of  Jena,  he  proposed  to  the 
elector  a  treaty  of  neutrality,  which  was 
declined.  After  the  entry  of  the  French 
troops  into  Berlin,  h^  was  appointed  im- 
perial commissaiT  to  the  Prussian  states. 
He  was  afterwards  charged  with  the  gen- 
eral administration  of  the  domains  and 
finances  in  the  countries  taken  possession 
of  until  the  end  of  1808.  He  asserts,  that 
he  conducted  this  difficult  business  with 
as  much  mildness  as  possible,  and  that  he 
has  since  received  many  proofs  of  gmti« 
tude  from  the  people  among  whom  he 
acted.  In  1809,  he  was  minister  pleni- 
potentiary to  the  grand  duke  of  Baden, 
when  an  imperial  decree,  dated  Schon- 
brunn,  appointed  him  administrator-gen- 
eral in  Austria.  He  was  afterwards  in- 
trusted witli  an  important  mission  to 
Warsaw^  with  secret  instructions:  here 
he  remained  about  three  yeoxs.  At  the 
opening  of  the  campaign  m  1812,  M.  de 
F^dt  succeeded  him,  and  he  was  appoint- 
ed imperial  commissary  at  the  provisory 
government  in  Wilna.  Afler  the  retreat 
m>m  Moscow,  he  took  the  place  of  M.  de 
Pradt  in  the  embassy  at  Waraaw,  and,  in 
conjunction  with  prince  Poniatowski,  sue* 
ceeded  in  delaying  for  four  months  the 
retreat  of  the  Austrian  allied  army  under 
prince  Schwarzenberg,  afterwards  under 
9* 


general  Frimont,  until  the  scattered  Polish 
corps,  of  about  7000  men,  were  collected 
UDaer  Poniatowski  in  Cnicow.  Thisviras 
increased  to  20,000  men,  and  made  its  re-* 
treat,  in  May,  throueh  Austria  into  Saxo-, 
ay.  B.  now  repairea  to  the  French  head* 
quarters  at  Dresden,  and  remained  there, 
with  the  other  members  of  the  diplomatic 
corps,  during  the  siege,  until  the  capitula- 
tion. As  he  had  procured  passports  fix>m 
the  confederation  of  the  Rhine  for  several 
foreign  ministers,  prince  Schwarzenberg 
caused  him  to  be  escorted  by  one  of  his 
aides  to  the  French  out-poets  at  Strasburg, 
On  his  arrival  in  Paris,  Dec.  7, 1813,  he 
brought  to  the  emperor  the  first  informal 
tion  of  the  defection  of  Murat  He  soon' 
aflter  retired  into  the  country.  On  the 
restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  he  wrote  his 
Exposi  comvcaratif  de  la  Situation  de  la 
Drance  et  ceUt  des  principales  Puissances 
de  VEuroptj  in  which  he  showed  great 
penetration,  and  also  proved  himself  a 
true  Frenchman  of  the  school  of  Napole- 
on. During  the  "hundred  days,"  ^fapo- 
leon  appointed  him  under-secretary  of 
state  for  foreign  afiSiirs,  and,  in  1820,  sev- 
eral departments  chose  him  their  deputy. 
He  spoKe  against  the  law  of  exception, 
and  advocated  the  recall  of  the  exiles, 
reminding  the  ministers  of  certain  secret 
circumstances,  on  which  he  did  not  think 
proper  to  explain  himself  more  fully.  B, 
also  advocated  the  law  of  election.  In 
1820,  he  wrote  Des  ProscnpHons^  in 
which  he  paints  the  struggle  for  liberty 
against  eveiy  kind  of  tyranny.  His  latest 
writinffs  on  national  disputes  have  at- 
tracted much  notice ;  for  instance,  Coup 
d^(Eil  star  les  Dimilis  des  Cours  de  Baviire 
et  de  Bade  (1818),  and  particularly  his 
work  Du  Congrh  de  Th^au  (1821),  his 
Lettre  sur  les  Diff&ends  de  la  Maison 
d^ArOudt  avec  la  Prusse^  and  his  Les 
Cabinets  et  les  Peuples  (Paris,  1824). 

BiJA-puR,  or  ViJAYA-PDRi;  a  city  of 
Hindostan,  formerly  capital  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Beejapoor  (q.v.),called  Vixiapoar^ 
by  the  European  travellers  of  the  three 
last  centuries.  The  city  is  306  miles  N, 
Seringapatam,  384  N.  W,  Madras  ;  Ion, 
75°  47'  E. ;  hit  1G°  46'  N.  It  is  situated 
in  a  fertile  plain,  and  is  of  very  great 
extent,  consisting  of  three  towns  witliin 
each  other:  the  mnermost  is  the  citadel, 
a  mile  in  circuit ;  the  next  a  fort,  eight 
miles  in  compass ;  and  the  exterior  is  en- 
vironed with  walls  many  miles  in  circuit. 
But  a  great  proportion  of  the  space  is 
covered  with  ruins.  It  is  thinly  inhabited, 
but  the  population  is  unknown.  The  in- 
habitants affirm,  that,  according  to  au- 
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tbentic  record9,  it  contained,  in  the*  time 
of  it8prosperiDr,964,456  houses,  and  1600 
moeqiies;  and  travelleis  are  of  opinion 
that  the  latter  number  is  not  esmgferated. 
It  was  taken  by  Aurangzeb  in  16B9,  when, 
it  is  said,  15,00P  cavaliy  could  encamp 
between  the  fort  and  the  ci^  wdl.  It 
was  one  of  the  wealthiest  cities  of  Asia* 
The  fort  is  protected  by  high  walls,  with 
massiye  towers,  and  is  surrounded  by  a 
ditch.  It  has  seven  gates,  and  contains 
several  cannon  of  enonnoos  dimensions, 
particularly  one  called  the  iovtreign  rf' 
ike  plains. 

Bilbao.    (See  BUboa,) 

BiLBOA,  or  Bilbao^  or  Vilvao,  a 
Spanish  province  in  Biscay.  The  capital, 
or  the  same  name,  is  a  seaport  on  the 
Ybei^baJ,  in  a  plain  surrounded  with 
high  mountains;  Ion.  3°  4^  W.;  lat,  43** 
16^  N.;  population,  15,000.  It  contains 
about  1300  houses,  part  of  which  are  built 
on  piles.  The  harbor  is  good,  and  well 
frequented.  Between  500  and  600  ves- 
sels visit  this  port  annually ;  and  the  year- 
ly export  of  wool  is  estimated  at  50  or 
60,000  sacks  of  2  cwt  each.  The  aur 
is  healthy;  the  inhabitants  are  strong, 
robust,  and  live  long.  It  is  well  supplied 
virith  water  and  provisions :  fish  are  very 
abundant ;  and  tne  environs  are  fertile  in 
legumes  and  fruits.  It  contains  5  parish- 
es and  12  religious  houses.  Among  the 
laws  peculiar  to  the  town  is  one  a^nst 
ingratitude.  Its  commerce  principally 
consists  in  wool  and  iron. 

BiLDsanTK,  William,  bom  at  Amster- 
dam, 1750,  lives  at  Leyden,  and  is  now 
considered  one  of  the  greatest  lawyers  in 
Holland— «  man  of  learning  in  the  iullest 
extent  of  die  wwd,  and,  according  to  the 
jadgmeift  of  the  Dutch  critics,  one  of  the 
greatest  poets  of  tlie  present  age.  He 
studied  the  classics  at  Leyden,  chieflY 
under  Ruhnken  and  Valkenaer.  In  1776, 
he  obtained  from  the  learned  society  of 
Leyden,  whose  judgment  was  always  re- 
spected, the  first  pn2e  for  a  poem  on  the 
influence  of  poetry  upon  govemmenL 
In  the  following  year,  he  obtained  from 
the  same  society  two  prizes  for  an  ode 
and  a  didactic  [wem,  On  True  Patriotism. 
Since  that  period,  he  has  ranked  with 
Feith  and  madame  de  Launoy,  amon^  the 
first  Dutch  poets.  The  present  a^  is  the 
epoch  of  the  modem  Dutch  s<mool  of 
poetry,  in  which,  besides  B^  Feith  and 
Launoy,  and  paitioularly  Bellannr,  Hel- 
men^  Tollens,  Loots,  van  Hall,  Kinker, 
Klyii  and  others  are  distinguished.  B. 
introduced  into  Dutch  poetry  iambics  and 
hMMameMBf  rather  to  ahow  ms  talent  for 


overcoming  difilcuhies  of  an  kinds  than 
firom  preference  to  these  measures,  which, 
on  the  contrary,  he  declared  not  admissi*' 
ble  into  Dutch  poetir.  In  1780,  he  ob- 
tained a  new  prize  tor  a  poem,  on  the 
connexion  of  poetir  and  eloquenee  with 
philosophy.  He  added  to  this  poem,  some 
time  afterwards,  an  inqiortant  commenta- 
ry, which  showed  him  to  be  a  man  of 
learning  and  a  philologer.  B.,  besides, 
devoted  himself  to  law,  at  the  Hague, 
witli  great  success.  On  the  invasion  of 
the  Netheriands  by  the  French,  he  left 
lus  country  on  account  of  his  adherence 
to  the  hereditary  sUidtholder,  and  remov- 
ed to  Brunswick,  where  he  studied  the 
Grerman  language  and  poetry,  and  after- 
wards to  London,  where  he  deUvered,  in 
the  French  language,  lectures  on  litera- 
ture and  poetry,  which  were  numerously 
attended.  After  the  ijew  order  of  things 
was  firmly  established  in  Holland,  he  re- 
turned, in  17d9,  and  soon  aflerwards  pub- 
lished some  of  his  principal  works.  Among 
these  are  a  didactic  poem  on  astronomy, 
and  the  masterly  imitations  of  Delilie's 
L'Homme  des  Chtmpa,  and  Pope's  Essay 
on  Man.  Louis  Bonaparte,  on  his  acces- 
sion to  the  throne,  appointed  him  his 
teacher  of  Dutch,  and  one  of  the  first 
members  of  the  national  institute  found- 
ed by  him.  AAer  the  incorporadon  of 
HoDand  into  the  French  empire,  B.'s 
muse  vead  silent ;  but  she  rose  the  more 
vigorously  after  the  deliverance  of  his 
country.  Perhaps  there  is  no  poem  of 
our  time  superior  in  fire,  vigor  and  enthu- 
siasm, to  HoUantPs  Vedossing^  the  joint 
composition  of  B.  and  his  wife,  who  is  a 
successful  poetess.  When  Napoleon  re- 
turned fi^)m  Elba,  B.  produced  a  number 
of  war-songs,  which  are  considered  among 
the  best  in  Dutch  poetry.  lie  publislied  his 
Mengdpoezy  (Miscellaneous  Poems,  two 
small  volumes,  Rotterdam,  1823,  second 
edition),  which  contains  some  ballads  and 
imitations  of  Osflian.  We  may  also  men- 
tion that  he  is  a  bitter  enemy  of  German 
literamre. 

BiLDOE.    (See  BUge,) 

Bile;  a  vellowish-green  liquid  sub- 
stance, of  a  bitter  taste.  Man  and  many 
animals  have,  on  the  inferior  8iu*face  of 
the  liver,  a  peculiar  bladder,  in  which  the 
bile,  formed  by  the  liver  from  the  blood, 
is  preserved.  It  consists  of  water  and 
several  other  substances.  The  water 
constitutes  the  greatest  part,  and  keeps 
the  other  parts  in  9  state  of  solution. 
The  remainins  ingredients  are  a  yellow, 
very  bitter,  flismle  resin,  which  contributes 
most  to  the  taste  of  the  bile ;  a  small  por- 
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Ikm  of  natron;  some  ndbenl  alkaline 
salts ;  some  ozyde  of  iron ;  a  small  quan- 
ti^  of  a  yellowish  substance,  wbidi  is 
only  partly  dissolved  in  the  natron ;  «od 
a  considerable  portion  of  albumen.  The- 
sard  and  Berzelius  have  done  much  to 
determine  the  ingredients  of  the  bile.  Its 
principal  use  seems  to  be,  to  separate  the 
excrement  fiom  the  chyle,  after  both  have 
been  fi>rmed,  and  to  produce  the  evacua- 
don  of  the  excrement  ftom  the  body.  It 
is  prolNMe  that  the^  substances  would 
remain  mixed  together,  and  they  would, 
perhaps,  even  be  «utly  absorbed  together, 
were  it  not  for  the  bile,  which  seems  to 
combine  with  the  excrement,  and,  by  this 
combination,  to  fiicilitate  its  separation 
from  the  chyle,  and  thus  to  prevent  its 
absorption.  Fourcrojr. supposes  that  the 
bile,  as  soon  as  it  is  mixed  with  the  con- 
tents of  the  intesdnal  canal,  suffers  a  de- 
conposition ;  that  its  alkali  and  saline 
Ingredients  combine  with  the  chyle,  and 
render  it  more  liquid,  while  its  albumen 
and  resin  combine  with  the  excrementi- 
tious  mattery  and  gradually  render  them 
less  fluid,  from  the  late  experiments  of 
Berzelius  on  fteces,  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  constituents  of  the  bile  are  to  be 
found  in  the  excrementidous  matter ;  so 
that  the  ingenious  theory  of  Fourcroy  is 
so  far  probal^  The  bile  also  stimulates 
the  intestinal  canal,  and  causes  it  to  evac- 
uate its  contents  sooner  than  it  otherwise 
would  do ;  for  when  there  is  a  deficiency 
of  bile,  the  body  is  constantly  costive. — 
Biliaiy  calculi,  or  gall-stones,  are  some- 
times found  in  the  gall-bladders  of  men 
and  animals.  They  are  more  rarely  met 
with  in  the  substance  and  body  of  the 
liver.  Those  that  are  found  in  the  human 
subject  consist,  principally,  of  that  peculiar 
subetance,  called,  by  Fourcroy,  adipoeire. 
Thev  are  of  a  white,  ffrayish-brown,  or 
black  color.     The  cafouli  found  in  the 

SJl-bladdera  of  quadrupeds  have  been  ' 
ought  to  consist  alnoost  entirely  of  ui- 
spissated  bile;  but,  though  much  less 
complicated  than  the  coirespondlng  con- 
cretions in  the  human  subject,  they  must 
contain  something  more  than  the  inspi^- 
aated  fluid,  since  they  are  insoluble,  both 
In  alcohol  and  water. 

BiLEDDLOBaiD  (Bhekbded  Dsherid,  coun- 
try of  dates) ;  a  country  in  Northern  Af- 
rica, south  of  mount  Atlas,  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Tunis,  on  the  west  by  Al- 
giers and  the  Sahara,  on  the  east  by  Tri- 
poli; supposed  to  be  about  180  miles 
square.  In  ihe  desert  are  oases  j(q.  v.), 
which  are  cultivated  and  watered  like 
At  the  foot  of  mount  Atlas^  the 


winds  which  come.At>m  these  mounl^M 
alky  the  heat  of  the  climate.  The  ehief 
products- of  the  oases  are  barley  of  an  ex- 
cellent kind,  used  by  the  caravans,  and 
dates^  which  are  no  where  else  so  excel- 
lent. Much  dew  falls  in  the  oase%  rain 
but  seldom.  All  the  prodoetiona  of  the 
tropics,  which  can  ripen  vrithout  rain, 
grow  here  in  abundance.  The  Berbers 
who  live  here,  as  likewise  the  Negroes  and 
Arabs,  carry  on  trade  by  means  of  oenr- 
vans.  A  laige proportion ofthevonng men* 
are  destroyed  oy  the  change  of  olimate  to 
which  they  are  thus  exposed,  as  also  by 
bad  nourashment  and  epidemic  fevers. 
Certain  parts  of  this  connuy,  called  Dasa, 
Tasilet  and  Segehnease,  belong  to  Mo- 
rocco ;  to  Algiers  helongs  Wai&eag,  and 
to  Tunis  Tozer.  Gademes,  WeUed-Sidi 
and  Mosselemis  ars  independent.  Little 
is  known  of  the  customs,  lawa^  ^Bc,  of 
the  inhabitants  of  B. 


BiLiN,  mineral  spring  of;  a  celebrated 
spring  near  the  tovim  ofBilin,in  Bohemia^ 
The  watOT  is  clear,  has  a  sourish  taste, 


and  mantles,  particularly  if  mixed  with 
wine  and  sugar.  The  temperature  of  the 
spring  is  59^  Fahrenheit.  The  vrater  is 
used  with  advantage  in  many  complaints. 
Bilious  Feves.  (See  Fever,) 
Btljm  of  Hxchargk  is  a  written  re- 
quest or  order  to  one  person  to  pay  a  cer- 
tain sum  of  money  to  another,  or  to  his 
order,  at  all  events ;  that  is,  without  any 
qualification  or  condition.  The  peraon 
who  makes  the  bill  is  called  the  drotoer; 
the  person  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  tlie 
drawee^  and  the  person  to  whom,  or  whose 
order,  on  the  &ce  of  the  bill,  it  is  payable, 
the  payee.  If  the  drawee  accepts  the  bill, 
he  tnereby  becomes  the  acceptor.  A  prom* 
issory  note  difiers  flnom  a  bm  of  exchange 
in  being  merely  a  promise  to  pay  money 
by  the  maker,  instead  of  being  a  request 
to  another  person  to  pay  it,  to  the  payee. 
The  expression  promissonf  note  is  not 
strictly  confined  to  lugotnoMt  notes,  or 
those  payable  "to  bearer,"  or  to  the  payee 
named 'in  it,  ''or  his  order,"  but  is  more 
frequently  used  to  denote  such  instru- 
ments ;  and  we  riiall  consider  promissory 
notes  in  this  sense  in  the  present  article, 
since  the  same  rules  and  principles  are, 
in  a  great  degree,  applicable  to  such  notes 
and  to  bills  of  exclianffe.  The  maker  of 
the  note  answers  to  me  acceptor  of  the 
bill,  since  he  is  the  party  promising  to 
pay  it ;  whereas  the  maker  or  drawer  of 
a  bill  of  exchange  does  not  directly  prom- 
ise, on  the  fSice  of  the  instrument,  to  pay 
it,  but  merelv  requests  the  drawee  to  do 
so:  this  is,  however,  conattoed  to  be  « 
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vktual  promifle  that  the  dnwee,  on  the 
presentment  of  the  bill  for  acceptance, 
and  demand  of  payment  according  to  its 
tenor,  will  pay  it,  and  a  conditional  virtual 
promise,  that  he,  the  drawer,  will  pay  it, 
m  case  of  the  drawee's  ftiling  either  to 
accept  it  on  due  presentment,  or  to  pay  it 
on  due  demand*  Bank  checks  are  cff  a 
character  similar  to  promissory  negotiable 
notes,  as  to  the  rules  by  which  the  fiabili- 
tiee  and  rights  of  the  parties  to  them  are 
determined,  with  this  difference  in  their 
common  form,  that  pnmussory  notes  are 
usually  made  payable  to  the  payee  or  ^  his 
order,  whereas  checks,  as  also  bank-notes, 
are  usually  made  payable  to. the  ''bearer,'' 
and  the  right  to  demand  and  receive  pay- 
ment of  them  is  transferred  from  one  per- 
son to  another  by  mere  dehveiy,  without 
any  mdonement  or  written  order  by  the 
original  payee ;  while  the  transfer  or  as- 
signment of  a  promissoiy  note  or  bill  of 
exchange  is  made  by  the  payee  in  vniting, 
either  by  indorsement  or  otherwise.  He 
usually  merely  writes  his  name  on  the 
back,  whereby  he  becomes  the  indoraer, 
and  the  person  to  whom  it  is  thus  indors- 
ed or  assigned,  who  is  called  the  mdorae^ 
has  a  right  to  fill  up  this  blank  indorse- 
ment by  writing  over  it  an  order  to  jMiy 
the  contents  to  himself  or  to  any  other 
person ;  and  any  bona  fide  holder  of  the 
note  or  bill  has  the  same  right  to  fill  up 
the  indorsement  or  assignment  Thus  a 
note  or  bill  of  exchange,  bein^  once  in- 
dorsed in  blank,  becomes  assignable  or 
transferable,  like  a  check  payable  to 
"  bearer,"  merely  by  delivery  of  the  instru- 
ment. It  is  an  essential  qualit}'  of  a  ne- 
gotiable bill,  note  or  check,  that  it  be  a 
promise  to  pay  a  certain  sum  of  money. 
and  that  the  promise  be  absolute ;  for  if 
no  definite  amount  is  fixed,  or  it  be  a 
promise  to  deliver  goods  or  do  any  other 
act  than  pay  money,  or  if  it  be  conditional, 
it  is  not  a  bill  of  exchange,  or  negotiable 
promissory  note,  or  check.  Besides  the 
transfer  by  indorsement  above-mentioned, 
these  instruments  are  also  transferable  by 
assignment,  or  mere  delivery,  so  as  to 
give  the  holder  all  the  rights,  against  the 
maker  or  acceptor,  that  he  would  have 
had  if  he  had  himself  been  the  payee. 
Where  the  transfer  is  made  by  mere  de- 
livery, the  assignor  is  exempt 'from  all 
liability  to  tlie  holder  on  the  paper  itself; 
he  makes  no  promise  to  pay  the  money, 
but  still  he,  in  efiect,  warrants  that  it  is 
the  bill,  note  or  check,  which  it  purports 
to  be ;  for  if  it  be  a  forced  instrument,  if 
it  be  not  bwiafide  the  bill,  note  or  check 
which  it  purports  to  be,  he  will  be  liable 


to  indemni^  the  person  to  whom  be 
transferred  it  But  if  the  transfer  bft 
made  by  an  indorsement  in  writing,  vrith- 
out  any  condition  or  exception,  being  an 
absolute  order  to  pay  the  money  to  the 
indorsee  or  holder,  die  indorser  in  this 
case  becomes  in  his  turn  a  promiser;  fer 
he  thereby  virtually  promises,  that,  in  case 
the  maker  of  the  note  or  check,  or  the 
dravirer  or  acceptor  of  the  bill,  does  not 
pay  it  on  due  demand,  or  in  case  the 
drawee  does  not  accept  it,  if  it  be  a  bill, 
on  presentment  according  to  its  tenor, 
then  he,  the  indorser,  will  pay  it — ^Though 
the  ferms  of  bills  of  exchange,  promisso- 
ry notes,  checks  and  bank-notes  are,  re- 
spectively, pretty  uniform,  yet  no  precise 
form  of  words  is  necessary  to  constitute 
cither  of  these  instruments.  Any  words, 
purporting  to  be  an  absolute  promise  to 
pay  a  certain  sum  of  money,  or  an  abso- 
lute order  fer  its  payment  to  a  particular 
person  or  his  order,  or  to  the  bearer,  is 
cither  a  bill  of  exchange,  promissory  note, 
or  checks— Bills  of  exchange  are,  m  Eng- 
land, either  inland,  that  is,  payable  in  the 
kingdom,  or  foreign,  that  is,  payable  out 
of  Sie  kingdom.  A  similar  distmction  is 
made  in  the  U.  States,  where,  in  most  of 
the  states,  a  bill  payable  in  the  state  in 
which  it  is  made  is  considered  to  be  in- 
land. The  material  distinction  between 
foreign  and  inland  bills  is,  that,  on  inland 
bills,  a  protest  for  non-acceptance  or  non- 
payment is  not  usually  necessary,  and  that 
less  damages  can  be  claimed  in  conse* 
quence  of  the  dishonor  of  the  bill,  if,  in- 
deed, any  can  be  claimed.  Generally, 
in  faat,  if  not  universally,  only  the  face  of 
the  bill  Can,  m  such  case,  be  recovered  of 
the  drawer  or  indorser.  In  one  respect, 
foreign  bills  most  generally,  and  inland 
bills  and  promissory  notes  in  many  places, 
differ  in  construction  fipom  the  literal  im- 
port of  the  terms  of  the  instrument  as  to 
the  credit  or  time  of  payment,  being,  in 
fact,  payable  three  days  after  the  time 
specined;  these  tliree  days  of  additional 
credit  being  allowed  under  the  name  of 
grace :  but  this  additional  credit  is  oflen 
expressed  in  the  instrument  itself,  thus, — 
"  Pay  to  A.  B.  or  order,  in  sixty  days  and 
grace,^  which  is  equivalent  to  sixty-three 
days.  Another  mode  of  expression  for 
the  credit  to  be  allowed  on  a  bill  is  by 
the  word  tuance.  Thus  a  bill  is  drawn 
payable  at  one  or  two  usances;  and  it  is 
necessary,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  time 
of  payment,  to  know  what  period  is  meant 
by  a  usance,  and  this  will  vary  according 
to  the  place  at  which,  and  on  which,  the 
bill  is  orawn.    Thus  a  bill  dravm  in  £ng-i 
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bod*  ftt  one  usance,  on  Amsterdam,  Rot- 
tefdam,  Altona^or  any  place  in  FraDce,is 
payable  in  one  calendar  month  from  the 
date ;  on  Cadiz,  Madrid  or  Bilboa,  in  two ; 
on  Genoa,  Leghorn  or  Venice^  in  three 
months. — If,  on  presentment  of  a  bill  of 
exchange  to  the  drawee,  he  refuses  to  ac- 
cept it  according  to  its  tenor,  the  holder 
has  an  immediate  cause  of  action  against 
the  drawer  and  indoraers,  and  may,  on 
giTing  them  notiee  of  the  non-acceptance, 
forthwith  demand  the  amount  of  the  bill, 
though  it  was  on  a  long  credit,  and,  if  it 
had  been  accepted,  he  must  have  waited 
three  or  six  months  for  his  money.  This 
rule  is  perfectly  equitable,  since  the  draw- 
er and  mdorsers  impliedly  agree  that  the 
draft  shall  be  accepted  on  presentment, 
and,  on  its  not  being  so,  their  promise  is 
violated.  But  the  holder  must  give  no- 
tice to  the  drawer,  and  the  other  parties  to 
whom  he  wishes  to  resort,  of  the  non- 
acceptance  or  non-payment  of  the  bill 
In  case  of  the  dishonor  of  a  bill,  the  hold- 
er has  ^nerallv  the  right  to  recover  of 
the  parties  liable  to  him,  that  is,  the  draw- 
er and  indorsera^  not  only  the  amount 
expressed  on  the  face  of  the  bill,  together 
with  the  expenses  of  protest  and  interest, 
but  something  in  admtion,  on  account  of 
his  disappointment  in  not  having  funds  at 
the  place  on  which  the  bill  is  drawn,  as 
he  had  a  right  to  expect  The  rate  or 
amount  of  this  damage  must,  as  is  evident, 
be  very  various,  according  to  the  distance 
of  the  places,  the  credit  on  which  the  bill 
WHS  drawn  (in  case  of  protest  for  non-ac- 
ceptance), and  the  rise  or  fall  of  exchange 
on  the  same  place  afler  the  purchase  of 
the  bill.  One  rule  of  estimatmg  the  dam- 
age is  the  cost  of  reCxchaoge,  or  of  an- 
other bin  on  the  same  place,  with  the 
addition  of  one,  two,  &c.,  up  to  twenty 
per  cent  damages.  In  other  places,  no 
regard  is  had  to  refixchange,  but  the  hold- 
er recovers  a  certain  per  cent  over  the 
ftce  of  the  bill,  by  way  of  damage,  and 
this  rate  is  the  same  whether  exchange 
may  have  risen  or  fallen  from  the  time  of 
purchasing  the  bill  to  that  of  its  being 
returned  dishonored. — ^Exchange  appears 
to  have  been  known  anciently  at  Tyre, 
Carthage,  Athens,  Corinth,  Syracuse  and 
Alexandxia.  The  first  well-ascertained 
traces  of  it,  in  modem  times,  are  found, 
subsequently  to  the  12th  century,  in  some 
of  the  provinces  of  France,  particularly  at 
the  &ir  of  Champagne.  It  was  brought 
to  perfection  m  Italy.  Its  ^reat  utifity 
an^  convenience  connst  in  its  negotia- 
faihty.  Suppose,  fi>r  instance,  a  number 
of  penKina  to  hKve^  aererally,  sums  of 


money  deposited  in  various  countriesL 
One,  whose  fiinds  are  in  South  America, 
wishes  to  make  purchases  at  St  Peters- 
burg ;  and  one,  who  is  entitled  to  the  pro- 
ceeds of  a  cargo  at  St  Petersburg,  wishes 
to  make  a  purchase  at  Canton ;  and  an- 
other, having  funds  at  Canton,  desires  to 
make  an  importation  from  South  Amer- 
ica. By  merely  making  and  deUvering  a 
slip  of  paper,  each  one  will,  in  efiSct, 
transfer  his  funds  quite  across  the  globe. 
Another  advantage  of  exchanse  is  the  fa^r 
cility  it  afibrds  in  a^justinflf  balances.  Its 
effect  in  this  respect  may  be  illustrated  by 
the  practice  of  banks  and  bankers  in  some 
particular  cities.  In  London,  for  instance, 
the  bankers  meet  at  a  certain  hour  everv 
day,  to  pay  and  receive  payment  of  each 
others'  cheoks ;  but  the  amount  actually 
paid  will  bear  a  very  smaU  proportion  to 
the  whole  amount  of  the  checks,  sinee 
the  greater  part  is  settled  by  merely  can- 
celling the  checks  Iftiev  hold  against  each 
other.  So  where  tJl  tne' batiks  of  a  city, 
as  is  the  practice  in  many  commercial 
towns,  take  indiscriminately  each  other's 
notes,  and  settle  the  balances  every  day, 
thev  all  make  an  exchange  of  the  notes 
which  they  hold  against  each  other,  and 
only  pay  over  in  specie  the  balances. 
Thus^  by  the  paymem  in  specie  of  a  com- 
parativeiy  Veiy  small  sum,  some  hundreds 
of  thousands  may  circuhite  between  these 
institutions  and  their  respective  customers 
and  depositors.  In  the  seme  manner  the 
balances  are  adjusted  between  two  com- 
mercial countries,  or  all  the  commercial 
countries  of  the  world.  Among  the  rm* 
ous  merchants  of  the  United  states,  for 
instance,  some  have  sent  goods  to  Eng- 
land, others  to,Fiance,  and  others  to  H(3- 
land,  and  each  one.  may  wish  to  import 
goods  from  a  countiy  other  than  that 
wh^re  his  funds  lie.  One,  according^ 
ly,  sells  exchange  on  Amsterdam,  and 
buys  exchange  on  London,  or,  which  is 
the  same  thmg  in  effect,  as  far  as  he  is 
concerned,  he  orders  his  coirespondent  at 
Amsterdam  to  buy  excbanffe  on  London, 
and  remit  it  thither  for  nis  (the  mer- 
chant's) account  If  the  funds  which 
some    merchants  have  in  each  foreign 

Elace  are  exactly  equal  to  what  is  wanted 
y  others  in  the  same  place,  th^  whole 
transaction  is  onlv  a  transfer  among  them- 
selves of  each  other's  claims,  or  exchange, 
and  no  balance  remains ;  whereas,  wim- 
out  this  fiioility,  one  must  order  speeie 
home  from  Amsterdam,  whieh  the  other 
would  purchase  of  him  to  ship  it  to  Lon« 
don  ;  a  transaction  involving  much  delay, 
besides  the  expense  of  irel^t  and  insuc* 
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ance.  But  sdH^  all  the  merchants  of  the 
country  may  wish  to  invest  or  pay  greater 
sums  abroad  than  the  proceeds  of  all  the 
exports  aheady  made  or  making  from  the 
country  amount  to,  in  which  case  the 
course  of  exchan^  is  said  to  be  against 
the  country,  and,  in  this  case,  as  m  all 
others  where  the  quantity  of  an  article 
wanted  is  greater  than  that  offered  in  the 
market,  the  price  will  rise,  and  foreign 
exchange  will  be  above  par.  So,  if  the 
quantitv  of  exchange  demanded  on  any 
particular  country  is  greater  than  that  of- 
fered, the  rate  of  exchange,  in  respect  to 
that  particular  country,  isunfavor^Ie,  and 
rises.  This  has  most  generally  been  the 
case  in  the  U.  States,  in  respect  to  Eng- 
land. So,  vice  vtrsoy  if  the  funds  belong- 
ing to  Americans,  in  any  particular  for- 
eign country,  are  greater  than  the  sum 
wanted  by  other  Americans  to  make  pay- 
ments or  investments  there,  the  rate  of 
exchange  vrith  that  particular  country  is 
£ivorabTe,  and  the  pnce  of  it  falls.  And 
it  is  to  be  observed,  that  what  is  called  a 
faoorabU  rate  of  exchange  is,  in  fact, 
unfavorable  to  the  person  bavins  funds 
abroad,  who  wishes  to  realize  them  at 
home ;  for  he  must,  in  that  case,  sell,  at 
home,  his  foreign  exchange,  for  a  smaJler 
sum  than  its  nominal  amount  It  is  to  be 
borne  in  mind,  therefore,  that  an  unfavor- 
able rate  of  exchange  is  not  necessarily 
disadvantageous  to  a  countiy.  To  follow 
out  the  inquiry,  and  determine  in  what  cir- 
cumstances it  is  actually  disadvantageous 
or  indifferent,  or  in  ract  advantageous, 
w^ould  occupy  more  space  than  we  can 
give  to  the  subject  But  we  perceive 
Rom  this  operation  of  the  system  of  ex- 
change, that  it  is  onl^  neces^uy,  at  most, 
to  shif)  abroad,  or  import  nt>m  abroad, 
in  specie,  the  actual  batEince  on  the  whole 
aggregate  of  debts  and  credits,  all  the 
items  of  which,  as  far  as  they  o^t  each 
other,  are  adjusted  by  exchange ;  and  it 
is  by  no  means  always  the  case  that  this 
aggregate  balance  is  paid  in  specie ;  for 
the  very  circumstance  of  the  rise  of  ex- 
change on  any  particular  country  may 
make  the  trade  more  favorable,  and  in- 
duce shipments,  the  proceeds  of  which 
are  drawn  for  as  soon  as  the  shipments 
are  made ;  so  that,  in  such  a  case,  the  un> 
favorable  balance  may  be  actually  advan- 
tageous, by  promoting  trade. 

BiiiL  OF  Ladino;  a  memorandum  si^- 
ed  by  masters  of  slups,  acknowledging 
the  receipt  of  goods  intrusted  to  them 
for  transportation.  There  are  usually  tri- 
plicate copies,  one  for  the  party  send- 
ing^ another  for  the  party  to  whom  the 


goods  are  sent,  and  the  third  for  the  cap* 
tain. 

Bill  of  Rights,  or  Declaration  of 
Rights,  is  the  assertion  by  a  people,  or 
recognition  by  its  rulers,  "of  that  residu- 
um of  natural  liberty,  which  is  not  re- 
quired by  the  laws  of*^  society  to  be  sacri- 
ficed to  public  convenience ;  or  else  those 
civil  privileges,  which  society  has  engaged 
to  provide,  m  lieu  of  those  natural  lii^r- 
ties  so  given  up  by  individuals.'*  The 
houses  of  lords  and  commons  delivered  to 
the  prince  of  Orange  a  list  of  such  rights 
and  privileges,  February  13, 1688,  at  the 
time  of  his  succession  to  the  British 
throne,  concluding  with  the  words  "  and 
they  do  claim,  demand,  and  insist  upon, 
all  and  mngular  the  premises,  as  their  un- 
doubted rights  and  privileges."  The  dec- 
laration is  usually  called  thehtUof  rights, 
A  omilar  declaration  was  made  in  the 
aci  of  setdemeni,  whereby  the  crown  was 
limited  to  the  house  of  Hanover.  Similar 
bUls  of  rights  are  prefixed  to  some  of  the 
state  constimtions  in  the  United  States. 
But  the  constitutions  of  all  the  states,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  United  States,  virtually 
include  in  themselves  declarations  of 
rights,  since  they  expressly  limit  the 
powers  of  the  government  The  same  is 
true  of  the  constitutional  charters  of  those 
European  governments  which  have  adopt- 
ed constitutions,  one  of  the  objects  of 
these  being  to  guaranty  certain  rights  and 
hberties  to  the  people. 

Bill  in  EquiTT,  or  Crancekt,  is  the 
statement  of  the  plaintiff's  case  in  a  court 
of  equity,  or  chancery,  corresponding  to 
the  declaration  in  a  court  of  law,  and  the 
libel  in  an  ecclesiastical  court 

Billiards;  a  very  interesting  game^ 
contributing  also  to  health  by  affording 
the  body  moderate  exercise.  It  was  in- 
vented in  France,  and  is  now  played  by 
all  European  nations  and  their  descend- 
ants. Tne  rules  for  the  different  games 
of  biUiards  are  too  numerous  to  be  given 
here.  They  are  also  generally  found  in 
billiard  rooms.  We  therefore  omit  them, 
although  we  usually  give  the  rules  of 
games,  in  order  to  furnish  a  means  of 
reference  in  doubtful  cases.  They  are 
to  be  found  in  Hoyle's  Games. 

BiLLiNOTON,  Elizabeth ;  the  most  cele- 
brated English  female  singer  of  her  day. 
She  was  of  German  origin,  but  bom  in 
England,  in  1770,  her  father,  Mr.  Weich- 
sell,  being  a  native  of  Saxony.  At  an 
early  age,  she  studied  the  piano-forte  mi^ 
der  Schrofiter,  and  attained  to  an  extraov^ 
dinanr  proficiency.  At  14,  she  made^ 
her  first  appearance  .as  a  singer  at  Ox-» 
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fbfd,uid  two  yean  afterwanis  married 
Ma  BillingtoD,  a  perfonner  on  the  double- 
baas,  whom  she  accompanied  to  Dublin. 
She  made  her  ddnd  there  in  the  opera  of 
Orpheus  and  Euridice.  From  Ireland 
she  returned  to  London,  where  she  ap- 
peared at  Coyent-garden,  for  the'  first 
time,  as  Rosetta,  in  Ame's  Love  in  a 
Village,  with  such  success  as  to  secure 
her  an  immediate  engagement  at  what 
was  then  considered  the  enormous  salaxy 
of  £1000,  for  the  remainder  of  the  season, 
besides  a  benefit;  the  managers  after- 
wards voluntarily  giving  her  the  profits 
of  a  second  niffht  While  in  town,  she 
continued  to  tuLB  lessons  of  Mortellori,  a 
celebrated  Italian  master,  then  in  London, 
and,  on  the  clonng  of  the  theatre,  repaired 
to  Pans,  in  order  to  profit  by  the  instruc- 
tions of  SacchinL  In  1785,  she  returned 
to  England,  and  appeared  at  the  concerts 
of  ancient  music  with  madame  Mara, 
whose  brilliant  performance  she,  to  say 
(he  least,  fully  equalled.  From  this  pe- 
riod till  1793,  no  music  meeting,  opera,  or 
concert,  of  reputation,  was  considered 
complete  without  her.  In  the  last  named 
year,  she  visited  Italy,  and  performed,  ac- 
companied by  her  brother  C.  Weichsell, 
at  the  theatre  of  St  Carlos  at  Naples ; 
Francis  Bianchi  composing  eitpressly  for 
her  his  celebrated  opera  mez  de  Castro, 
Her  engagement  here  met  with  an  abrupt 
and  melancholy  interruption,  her  husband 
dying  suddenly  of  apoplexy,  just  as  she 
was  preparing  to  set  out  for  the  theatre. 
In  1796,  she  appeared  at  Venice,  and  after- 
wards at  Rome,  being  every  where  re- 
ceived with  the  loudest  expressions  of* 
applause.    In  1799,  she  mamed  Mr.  Feli- 

rt,  whom  she  accompanied  to  Milan. 
1801,  her  wonderful  powers  being 
then  in  then:  meridian,  she  returned  to 
the  London  stage,  appearing  alternately  at 
either  house,  and  astonishmg  the  whole 
musical  world  by  her  Mandane--«  per- 
formance that  has  never  since  been 
equalled  in  English  opera.  Engagements 
now  multiplied  upon  her,  and  continued 
incessantlv  till  her  final  retirement  from 
public  Uf€,  which  took  place  in  1809. 
The  last  exhibition  of  her  powers  was  in 
aid  of  a  charitable  institution,  at  Whitehall 
chapel,  the  aueen,  the  prince  regent,  and 
most  of  the  branches  of  the  royd  fiimily, 
being  present  In  1817,  she  quitted  Eng- 
land for  ever,  and  died,  aAer  a  short  illnesa, 
at  her  villa  of  St  Aitien,  an  estate  she 
had  purchased  in  the  Venetian  terri- 
tories. 

'BiN^Eif;  a  town  on  the  left  shore  of 
the  Khine,  where  the  Nahe  joms  this  river, 


opposite  RiJ^esheim,  fkmous  for  its  excel- 
lent wine.  Lon.  7°  48^  E. ;  lat  ^  5^  N. 
Population,  3300.  Near  it  the  Rhine  is 
compfessed  into  a  narrow  channel,  be- 
tween rocks,  so  as  to  make  the  navi^on 
difficult  This  strait  is  called  Bxngen- 
loch  (hole  of  Bingen).  The  fiimous  M&u- 
sethurm,  or  Tower  of  Mice,  where  the 
avaricious  bishop  Hatto  is  said  to  have 
been  eaten  by  nuce,  as  a  punishment  for 
usiuy,  exercised  in  a  time  of  fiunine,  is 
situated  in  the  vicinity. 

BiNOLET.    This  Garrick  of  the  Dutch 
stage  was  bom  at  Rotterdam,  in  1755,  of 
English  parents  in  good  circumstances. 
On  leaving  school,  he  was  placed  in  a 
counting-house.    It  was  not  long,  how- 
ever, before  he  discovered  an  invincible 
inclination  for  the  stage,  and,  at  the  age 
of  18,  joined  the  company  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  celebrated  Corver,  who 
was  his  first  instructer.    In  1779,  in  the 
24th  year  of  his  age,  he  made  his  (Ubut 
on  the  stage  of  Ainsterdam.    The  pubUc 
odium  was  then  excited  agauist  England, 
on  account  of  its  ships  having  captiu«d 
vessels  under  the  Dutch  flag,  without  any 
previous  declaration  of  war,  and  B.  was 
unfavorably  received  on  account  of  his 
English  descent   But  he  soon  conquered 
this  prejudice  by  his   performance   of 
Achilles,  in  the  tragedy  or  the  same  name ; 
and  firom  that  time  he  continued  to  be 
the  favorite  of  the  public.    He  was,  also, 
so  well  acquainted  with  the  French  lan- 
guage, as  to  appear  successfully  in  the 
French  theatres  of  Amsterdam  and  the 
Hague,  by  the  side  of  the  great  French 
actors,  who,  while  on  their  tours  for  tiie 
sake  of  improving  themselves,  used  to 
visit  the  Netherlands.    In  1796,  he  was 
director  of  a  company  of  actors,  who 
played  principally  at  Rotterdam  and  the 
Hague,  but,  also,  visited  other  cities  of 
HoUand.     Meanwhile,    he   was  always 
ready  to  perform  at  the  theatre  in  Am- 
sterdam, in  such  parts  as  could  only  be 
acted  by  himself.    One  of  his  last  repre- 
sentations, in  which  he  was  asrasted  by 
the  great  actress  Wattier  Ziesenis,  was 
the  part  of  Famese,  in  Lalain's  tragedy 
Maria,  acted,  in  1818,  before  the  royal 
family.    In  the  same  year,  he  died  at  the 
Hague. 

Binnacle,  or  Bittacle  ;  a  case  or  box, 
which  contains  the  compass  for  steering 
a  ship,  and  lights  to  show  the  compass 
at  night  In  ships  steered  by  a  wheel,  it 
is  common  to  have  two  binnacles,  or  a 
double  binnacle,  for  die  convenience  of 
the  steersman,  on  either  side  of  the 
wheel ;  but,  in  this  case,  the  compaeses  af- 
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hu  eaeh  othen'  directioii,  and  thus  ren- 
der the  ship^  coinw  onoertain. 

Bill ojtfiAt,  in  algeknm ;  a  quantity  con- 
sisting of  two  terms,  or  membera,  con- 
nected by  the  sign  -|-or-^.  Binomial 
coefficients  are  the  numbers  that  indicate 
how  often  a  given  power  of  a  binomial, 
for  instance,  cS'a  4- 1)  contains  each  of  the 
products  of  its  parts. — ^The  binomial  the- 
orem is  that  celebrated  formula,  which 
teaches  to  find  any  power  of  a  given  bi- 
nomial a-\-b,by  means  of  the  two  terms 
a  and  6,  and  of  the  exponent  of  the  power. 
This  theorem,  frequent]^  called  the  JSTeuh 
fottum  theoremj  on  which  the  system  of 
analysis  is  principally  founded,  was 
known,  as  &r  as  relates  to  integral  |>08i- 
tive  exponents,  to  several  mathematicians 
before  Newton.  But  Newton  was  the 
first  who  tauj^t  its  application  to  frac- 
tional and  negative  exponents ;  and  this 
discovery,  one  of  the  most  important  of 
those  made  by  that  great  man,  is  en- 
graved upon  his  tomb-stone. 

BiOEiursTjkEHL,  James  Jonas,  a  dis- 
tinguished traveller,  bom  at  Rotarfoo,  in 
the  Swedish  province  of  Siidermannland, 
in  1731,  studied  at  Upsal,  afterwards  en- 
tered the  familv  of  baron  Rudbeck,  as 
tutor,  and  travelled  with  his  son  to  Eng- 
land and  the  continent  of  Europe.  WhUe 
residing  in  Paris,  he  studied  the  Oriental 
languages.  On  the  return  of  his  pupil  to 
Sweden,  B.  was  appointed,  by  Gustavus 
III,  to  make  the  tour  of  Greece,  Syria 
and  Egypt,  receiving,  at  the  same  time, 
the  title  of  professor  at  the  university  of 
Lund.  He  now  went,  at  the  king's  ex- 
pend, to  Constantinople,  in  1776,  where 
he  remained  for  some  time,  to  learn  the 
Turkish  language.  He  then  proceeded  on 
his  travels  as  rar  as  Saloniki,  where  he 
died  of  the  pla^e,  1779.  B.  had  given 
an  account  of  his  travels,  in  the  form  of 
letters  to  his  friend  Gioerwell,  who,  at 
firat,  published  them  separetelv  in  a  jour- 
nal, which  appeared  in  Stockholm,  hut 
afterwards  by  themselves  (1783).  This 
work  contains  learned  and  profound  re- 
searches on  medals,  manuscripts,  rare 
books;  and  a  great  many  anecdotes,  of 
which  the  most  interesting  are  those  re- 
ladng  to  Voltaire,  whom  B.  had  visited  at 
Femey.  His  remarks  and  opinions  on 
morals,  manners,  relicion  and  literature 
are  often  destitute  of^ truth  and  justice. 
He  was  possessed  of  more  learning  than 
taste,  of  more  memory  than  discernment 
and  judgment  His  health,  naturally 
strong,  and  fortified  by  exercise,  enabled 
him  to  support  constant  labor,  and  to  en- 
dure the  greatest  hardships. 


BioLoer  and  BtoiimT.    (See  L^eA 

BioK ;  bom  in  Smyrna,  or  in  its  neign- 
borhood;  a  Grecian  pastoral  poet,  of 
whose  life  no  account  is  to  be  Tound.  The 
eleg^,  which  Moschus,  his  friend  and 
disciple,  composed  on  the  occasion  of  his 
death,  seems  to  imply,  that  he  was  a  con- 
temporary of  Theocritus,  and  died  of 
poison.  He  proliably  lived  in  Sicily  or 
Magna  Grecia.  Among  the  fow  poems 
written-  by  him,  which  have  descended  to 
our  times,  his  elegy  on  Adonis  is  con- 
sidered as  the  l>est  The  poems  of  B., 
together  with  those  of  Moschus,  are  gen- 
erally found  as  an  appendix  to  the  idyls 
ofTheocritus.  They  have  been  published 
separately  by  Fr.  Jacobs,  Gotba,  1795; 
Gilbert.  Wakefield,  London,  1795;  and 
J.  C.  F.  Maass,  Leipsic,  1807. 

BioT,  Jean  Baptiste,  a  natural  philoso- 
pher and  astronomer,  member  of  many 
French,  as  well  as  foreign  literary  socie- 
tieS)  and  of  the  leirion  of  honor,  horn  at 
Paris,  in  1774,  studied  in  the  college  of 
Louis-le-jGfrand,  then  ioined  the  amiy« 
and  served  in  the  artillery.  His  love  of 
the  sciences  soon  led  him  back  to  Paris, 
where  he  continued  his  studies  in  the 
polytechnic  school,  tiH  he  felt  himself  fit 
for  a  professorship  at  Beauvais.  In  1800, 
he  was  made  professor  of  phvsics  in  the 
colUge  dt  Ihmce,  In  18(»,  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  the  first  class  of  the 
mstitute.  In  1804,  he  prevailed  on  the 
institute  not  to  vote  in  favor  of  Bona- 
parte's elevation  to  the  throne.  In  1806, 
ne  was  sent  with  Arago  to  Spain,  to  con- 
tinue the  measurement  of  an  arc  of  the 
'  meridian,  undertaken  to  establish  the  ba- 
sis for  the  introduction  of  a  new  decimal 
system  (q.  v.)  in  France.  Before  he  de- 
parted, he  was  appointed  a  member  of 
the  board  of  longitude.  His  mission  was 
successful.  He  now  devoted  himself 
with  unremitted  zeal  to  his  studies  and 
lectures.  In  1816,  he  was  chosen  editor 
of  the  department  of  mathematical  sci- 
ence for  the  Jotinud  des  Sav€ms,  His 
principal  works  are,  Th-aiUdt  Phvaiqut 
exphimehtale  et  maUUmaHque  (1816);  the 
abridgment  of  the  same,  in  a  popular 
style ;  Precis  iUmentaire  de  Phystque  tx- 
pirimentalef  and  JVaiU  Hhnentaire  d^An- 
tronomie  physique.  In  1817,  he  visited 
the  Orkney  islands,  to  correct  some  dis- 
puted astronomical  observations,  for  the 
nieasurement  of  a  degree.  B.  still  com- 
municates important  articles  to  the  litera- 
ry journals,  &c. 

Birch  (hehda  alba)  is  a  forest-tree,  ean- 
ly  known  by  the  smooth  appearance  and 
nlvery  color  of  its  baric ;  by  its  leaves  be- 
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iftg  flomewfaat  triangular,  but  acute,  and 
small  in  comparison  with  those  of  other 
timber-trees,  and  by  all  the  small  branches 
being  slender  and  flexible. — Although  the 
Ikrch  is  considered  by  no  means  a  valua- 
ble timber-tree,  yet  its  wood  is  used  for 
numerous  purposes.  Being  of  white 
color,  and  firm  and  tough  in  texture,  it  is 
variously  employed  by  hoop-benders  and 
wheel- Wrights.  Turners  use  it  fop  trench- 
ers, bowls,  ladles,  and  other  wooden 
ware.  Ox-yokes,  small  screwd,  women's 
shoe-beela,  pattens,  and,  in  France,  wooden 
8hoes,arenubdeofit  The  North  American 
Indians  use  the  bark  of  the  birch-tree  for 
canoes,  boxes,  buckets,  baskets,  kettles,  and 
dishes,  curiously  jomuig  it  together  with 
threads  made  of  roots  of  the  -cedar-tree. 
Birch-trees  are  not  unfrequently  planted 
along  with  hazels,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
eurinff  wood  to  be  converted  into  char- 
coal &r  forges.  This  charcoal  is  much 
esteemed ;  and  the  soot,  which  is  formed 
on  burning  the  wood,  constitutes  a  good 
black  sub^ance  for  printers'  mk.  Nearly 
all  the  other  parts  are  applicable  to  use- 
fid  purposes.  The  inhabitants  of  Sweden 
employ  the  bark  in  the  tabnmg  of  leather, 
and,  aner  burning  it  to  a  certain  degree, 
use  it  as  a  cement  for  broken  china  and 
earthen  ware.  The  navigators  of  the 
river  Volga  construct  of  it  portable  boats, 
cradles,  &c  It  is  serviceable  in  dyeinff 
a  yellow  color.  In  Norway,  it  is  drieo, 
ground,  mixed  with  meal,  and  boiled, 
with  other  food,  for  swine.  The  houses 
or  huts,  in  many  parts  of  the  north  of 
Europe,  are  covered  with  the  outward 
€md  tnicker  part  of  the  bark,  instead  of 
slates  or  tiles.  It  is  spun  into  a  coarse 
kind  of  ropes,  woven  into  shoes  and  hats, 
and,  in  Kamtschatka,  even  made  into 
drinking-cups.  The  Laplanders  fasten 
toj^ther  large  pieces  of  it  to  keep  off  the 
nun.  Abounding  in  resinous  matter, 
sUces  of  the  bark  are  sometimes  tied  to- 
gether, to  make  torches.  Diuing  a  scar- 
city of  com,  it  has,  in  several  instances, 
been  sround  with  bread  com,  and  suc- 
cessftulv  used  as  food  for  men.  In  most 
parts  of  England  and  America,  the  twigs 
of  this  tree  are  made  into  brooms.  They 
are  also  made  into  die  tops  of  fishing- 
rods  ;  and,  when  smeared  with  bu^-lime, 
are  used  by  bird-catchers.    The  Norwe- 

rs  fi«qnently  employ  them  as  fodder 
their  horses.    The  leaves  affi>rd  a 
yellow  djre. 

Birch,  Thomas ;  an  industrious  histo- 
rian and  biographer  of  the  18th  century. 
He  was  bora  in  London,  in  1705 ;  and 
his  fither,  who  was  a  Quaker,  pFScdsed 
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the  occupation  of  a  cofTee-mill  maker,  to 
which  the  son,  also,  was  destinecL  His 
early  taste  for  reading  induced  him  to 
prefer  a  hterary  life,  which  he  was  per- 
mitted to  choose,  on  condition  of  sup- 
porting himself  by  his  own  exertions. 
He,  accordingly,  after  some  previous  tu- 
ition, became  usher* in  three  different 
schools,  and  then  went  to  Ireland  with 
dean  Smedley.  Having  left  the  Quakers, 
he  took  orders  in  the  church,  in  1730, 
and  obtained,  m  1732,  a  living  in  Essex, 
through  the  patronage  of  the  attomey- 

feneral,  afterwards  lord  Hardwicke.  In 
734,  he  engaged,  with  some  coadjutors, 
in  writing  the  General  Historical  and 
Critical  Dictionary,  founded  on  that  of 
Bavle,  and  completed,  in  10  vols,  folio,  in 
1741.  He  subsequently  obtained  various 
preferments  in  the  church.  In  January, 
1765,  he  was  killed  by  a  fall  fix>m  his 
horse,  in  the  road  between  London  and 
Hampstead.  B.  had  formed  very  ex- 
tensive manuscript  collections,  which, 
together  with  his  hbrary  of  piinted  books, 
he  bequeathed  to  the  British  museum. 
He  produced  a  large  number  of  historical 
and  biographical  works  in  the  course  of 
his  laborious  life.  B.  was  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  literature.  He  collected  fiil- 
ly  and  fidthfiilly,  but  without  much 
discrimination,  materials  relating  to  the 
various  subjects  of  his  research,  wnich  are 
calculated  to  afford  important  assistance 
to  writers  possessed  or  more  taste  and 
judgment.  Doctor  Johnson  was  repeat- 
edly obliged  to  B.  for  literary  informa- 
tion :  he  bestowed  on  him  a  Greek  epi- 
gram, and  for  many  years  corresponded 
with  him.  The  literature  of  his  country 
is  much  indebted  to  the  activity  and  dili- 
gence of  B. 

Bird,  Edward  (R.  A.) ;  an  English 
painter,  who  died  at  Bristol,  in  Nov.,  1819. 
He  excelled  in  comic  subjects.  The 
marquis  of  Stafford  patronised  him.  He 
was  appointed  historical  painter  to  the 
princess  Charlotte  of  Wales. 

Bird  Island  ;  the  name  of  a  very  large 
number  of  islands  in  almost  all  the  parts 
of  the  world,  of  which  we  shall  mention 
only  the  following : — B,  Mands ;  a  clus- 
ter near  the  N.  E.  coast  of  New  Holland, 
80  called  by  captain  Cook.  They  are 
almost  covered  with  birds. — B.  Lin  the 
S.  Pacific  ocean;  Ion.  216^  24'  £.;  lat 
17^48^  S.—J5r.  /.,  inthegulf  of  St  Law- 
rtnce;  Ion.  60* 45^  W. ;  lat  47*  55^  N. 
— ^Another,  in  the  S.  Pacific  ocean ;  Ion. 
38»  2y  W.;  hit  54«  S.— One  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  same  ocean ;  Ion. 
W&'&E.;lBX.2^6^l!f.—B.  blonds;  a 
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cluster  of  islands  in  the  Caribbean  sea ; 
Ion.  66°  5(y  W.;  lat.  12°  N.— The  name 
Bird  island  is  as  common,  and  as  vague, 
as  that  ot  Blue  mountains,  &c. 

Birds.    (See  Ornithology.) 

Birds'  Nest.  The  hirundo  escvlentOy  or 
salangane,  a  species  of  swallow,  the  nests 
of  whicli  are  used  as  an  article  of  luxury 
among  the  Chinese,  is  found  in  Uie  In- 
dian seas.  They  are  particularly  abun- 
dant in  Sumatra,  especially  about  Croe, 
near  the  south  end  of  the  island.  The 
nest  has  the  shape  of  a  common  swal- 
low's nest,  is  about  tlie  size  of  a  goose's 
egg,  is  found  in  caves,  particularly  on  the 
sea-shore,  and  has  tlie  appearance  of 
fibrous,  imperfectly  concocted  isinglass. 
More  or  less  of  this  substance  is  contained 
in  the  nests  of  all  swallo^vs  of  that  region. 
The  manner  in  which  tliis  substance  is 
procured  is  not  ascertained.  The  most 
probable  suppositions  are,  that  it  is  the 
spawn  of  fish  gathered  by  the  bird,  or  a 
secretion  elaborated  in  tlie  body  of  the 
animal.  The  Chinese  collect  the  nests, 
and  sell  them  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Dissolved  in  brotlis,  &c.,  they  make  a  de- 
licious gelly.  The  finest  are  those  obtained 
before  the  nest  has  been  contamuiated  by 
the  young  birds:  they  are  pure  white, 
and  are  scarce  and  valuable.  The  inferior 
ones  are  dark,  streaked  with  blood,  or 
mixed  with  feathers:  they  are  chiefly 
converted  into  glue.  Some  of  the  cav- 
erns, in  which  they  are  built,  are  diflicult 
of  access,  and  dangerous  to  climb,  so  that 
none  can  collect  the  nests  but  persons 
accustomed  to  the  trade  fi-om  tlieir 
youth. 

BiRE??,  Ernst  John  von,  duke  of 
Courland,  bom  in  1687,  was,  as  is  assert- 
ed, the  grandson  of  a  groom  of  James, 
duke  of  Courland,  and  the  son  of  a  Cour- 
landish  peasant,  by  the  name  of  Bfihren. 
He  studied  at  K6nigsberg,and  endeavored 
to^  conceal  the  meanness  of  his  origin  by 
raising  himself  m  the  favor  of  the  great. 
His  agreeable  person  and  cultivated  mind, 

Srocured  him  the  highest  favor  of  Anna, 
uchess  of  Courland,  and  niece  of  the 
emperor  of  Russia ;  but  he  was  unsuc- 
cessful in  his  attempt  to  obtain  admission 
among  the  Courlaudisb  nobility.  When 
Anna  (q[.  v.)  ascended  the  Russian  throne 
(1730),  B.,  in  spite  of  the  conditions  to 
which  the  empress  had  consented  (one 
of  which  was  not  to  bring  him  with  her 
to  Russia),  was  loaded  by  her  with  honors, 
and  introduced  at  the  Russian  court. 
Here  he  assumed  the  name  and  coat  of 
arms  of  the  dukes  of  But)n  in  France, 
and  governed  under  the  name  of  his 


mistress.  Fierce  and  haughty  by  natur^^ 
he  indulffed  his  hatred  against  the  rivals 
of  his  amhition.  The  princes  Doleorucky 
were  his  first  victims.  He  caused  11,000 
persons  to  be  put  to  death,  and  double 
that  number  to  be  exiled.  It  is  said,  that 
the  empress  often  threw  herself  at  his 
feet,  to  induce  him  to  lay  aside  his  severi- 
ty, but  that  neither  her  entreaties  nor  her 
tears  were  able  to  move  him.  The  firm- 
ness of  his  character,  however,  introduced 
vigor  and  activity  into  all  branches  of  the 
administration  throughout  the  great  em- 
pire. In  1737,  Anna  forced  the  Cour- 
fanders  to  choose  her  favorite  (who  had, 
in  1722,  married  a  Courlandish  lady  of 
the  family  of  Trotta,  by  the  name  of 
Trey  den)  for  their  duke.  After  having 
declared  prince  Ivan  her  successor,  she 
appointed  B.,  according  to  his  wish,  re- 
gent. Anna  died  Oct  28,  1740.  The 
new  regent  acted  with  prudence  and 
moderation.  But  a  secret  conspiracy 
was  soon  formed  against  him.  Field- 
marshal  Munich,  witli  the  consent  of  the 
young  emperor's  mother,  caused  him  to 
be  arrested  in  his  bed,  during  the  night 
of  Nov.  19, 1740,  by  Manstein,  and  to  be 
confined  in  the  castle  of  Schliisselbur^. 
He  was  subjected  to  a  trial ;  but,  no  proots 
of  the  projects,  which  he  was  accused  of 
having  formed  for  the  advantage  of  his 
fiimily,  being  discovered,  the  sentence  of 
deatli  was  changed  into  diat  of  imprison- 
ment for  life,  and  his  fortune  was  declared 
confiscated.  Together  with  his  family, 
he  was  transported  to  Pelim,  in  Siberia,  and 
thrown  into  a  prison,  of  which  Munich 
himself  had  furnished  the  plan.  In  the 
following  year,  Elisabeth,  daughter  of 
Peter  the  Greal^  being  raised  to  the  Rus- 
sian throne  by  a  new  revolution,  B.  was 
recalled,  Dec.  20, 1741,  and  Munich  was 
obliged  to  occupy  his  prison.  At  Kasan, 
tlie  sledges  met ;  the  travellers  recognised 
each  other,  and  proceeded  on  tlieir  way 
without  interchanging  a  word.  The 
fiimily  of  B.  afterwards  lived  in  a  very  re- 
spectable condition  at  Jaroslaw. — ^After  a 
subsequent  exile  of  22  years,  die  duke,  as 
well  as  Miinich,  was  recalled,  in  1762,  by 
Peter  III.  When  Catharine  II  ascended 
the  throne,  the  duchy  of  Courland  was 
restored  to  B.,  in  1/63.  He  governed 
with  wisdom  and  lenity,  transferred  ^the 
government  to  his  eldest  son,  Peter,  1769, 
and  closed  his  restless  life,  Dec.  28, 1772. 
BiRMAN  Ebipire.  The  great  peninsula 
east  of  the  bay  of  Bengal  includes  Aschem, 
or  Assam,  and  the  Birman  empu«.  The 
latter  extends  firom  9°  to  26°  N,  lal.,  is 
about  1000  miles  long  and  700  broad ;  pop- 
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ulation,  according  to  Syme6,in  1795,  about 
17,000,000.    The  natives  of  the  peninsula, 
a  handsomer  and  more  athletic  race  of 
men  than  the  Hindoos,  though  not  so 
neat,  are  warlike  and  hospitable,  have  no 
mendicants  among  them,  and  reverence 
the  aged.    The  iSirman  empire,  accord- 
ing to  the  reports  of  missionaries,  compre- 
hends the  kingdoms  of  Ava,  Pegu,  Arra- 
can,  and  the  tuijacent  states  on  the  north. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Thibet,  As- 
sam and  China ;  on  the  west,  it  is  separat- 
ed from  the  British  possessions  by  a  chain 
of  high  mountains  and  the  river  Naaf. 
In  the  16th  century,  the  Birmans  in  Ava 
made  themselves  independent  of  Pegu ; 
but,  in  1740,  they  were  subjugated  anew 
by  this  state.     Alompra,  one  of  their 
leaders,  however,  with  about  100  faithful 
adherents,  almost  immediately  summoned 
the  people  again  to  arms,  and,  in  1753, 
conquered  the  city  of  Ava.    Defeat  and 
victory  succeeded  alternately,  till  Alom- 
pra, in  1757,  conquered  the  city  of  Pegu. 
This  celebrated  monarch  died  in  1760,  at 
the  age  of  50  years.    He  labored  to  make 
his  subjects  happy  by  promoting  agricul- 
ture, by  restricting  the  arbitrajy  exercise 
of  power  on  the  part  of  his  officers,  and 
improving  the  public  morals.    Every  act 
of  the  magistrates,  in  the  Birman  empire, 
was  required  to  be  public,  and  every 
decree  to  be  made  known :  even  commer- 
cial treaties,  and  all  relations  established 
with  foreign  countries,  were  registered 
among  the  laws  of  the  state^  and  open  to 
the  inspection  of  every  one.    Namdogee, 
his  ekiest  son  and  successor,  who  died  in 
1764,  inheriting  his  father's  spirit,  adopted 
from  other  nations  whatever  was  of  gen- 
eral utility  to  his  own,  and  was  anxious 
to  do  away  abuses.    Both  father  and  son 
attended  particularly  to  the  administration 
of  the  East  India  company.    Shambuan, 
the  emperor's  brother,  became  regent,  as 
guardian  for  his  nephew  Mornien ;  but  he 
usurped  the  throne  himself^  and  conquered 
Siam.    In  1771,  however,  this  province 
recovered  its  independence,  while   the 
principal  part  of  the  Birman  forces  were 
engaged  in  a  war  with  China.  In  this  war 
tliey  were  victorious,  and  compelled  the 
Chinese,  whom  they  took  prisoners,  to 
intermanry  with  the  Birman  females,  and 
to  remain  in  their  territory.     Fortune 
continued  to  attend  this  pnnce ;  and,  in 
1776,  he  left  his  empire,  much  enlarged, 
to  his  son  Chengenza.    This  prince  hved 
uk  the  unrestrained  indulgence  of  every 
appetite,  till,  in  1783,  he  was  dethroned 
aod  put  to  death.    InnK>nsequence  of  the 
j«yoliitioD,  Shembuan  Menderagan,  the 


fourth  son  of  Alompra,  ascended  the 
throne.  He  ordered  his  nephew  Mornien, 
who  was  a  state  prisoner,  to  be  drowned, 
and,  in  1783,  subdued  Uie  kingdom  of 
Arracan.  He  then  engaged  ii^a  war  wltli 
Siam,  which  continued  till  1703,  and 
finally  compelled  it  to  submission  on  cer- 
tain conditions.  About  this  period,  some 
highway  robbers  fled  from  the  Birman 
empire,  and  took  refuge  in  the  territory  of 
the  East  India  company.  Shembuan  de- 
manded that  they  should  be  delivered  up. 
His  demands  were  not  immediately  com- 
plied with,  and  he  marched,  witli  a  strong 
force,  into  the  oflending  country.  At  the 
same  time,  he  carried  on  a  friendly  nego- 
tiation with  the  government  in  Calcutta, 
which  resulted  in  the  surrender  of  the 
criminals,  and  tlie  conclusion  of  a  treaty 
of  amity  and  commerce  between  tlic  two 
governments,  wliich  agreed  to  afford  each 
other  mutual  aid,  in  case  of  an  invasion 
from  China.  It  was  negotiated  by  cap- 
tain Symes.  Shembuan  was  succeeded, 
in  1819,  by  his  grandson.  The  last  vic- 
tory of  the  Birmans  was,  in  1822,  over  the 
northern  mountainous  province  of  Assam, 
at  the  source  of  the  Burrampooter.  The 
jiaity  driven  firom  Assam,  together  >vith 
the  Birman  rebels,  fled  to  the  British  ter- 
ritories, whence  they  intended  to  invade 
Birmah.  The  British  government  forth- 
with disarmed  the  insurgents,  but  refused 
to  deliver  them  up  or  to  drive  them  from 
the  island  of  Shapuri,  which  they  had 
occupied.  The  court  at  Ummerapoora, 
therefore,  attempted  to  set  the  Mahrattas 
and  all  Hindostan  iu  arms  against  tlie 
English.  At  length,  the  monarch  witli 
the  golden  feet  (one  of  tlie  titles  of  tlie 
sovereign  of  Birmah)  demanded  of  the 
government  at  Calcutta  the  cession  of 
Northern  Bengal,  as  being  a  part  of  Ava; 
and,  in  January,  1824,  the  Birman  forces 
marched  hito  ICadschar,  which  had  dej)os- 
ed  its  rulers,  and  put  itself  under  British 
protection.    Lord  Amherst,  as  govenior- 

Senenil  of  the  British  East  Indies,  now 
eclared  war  against  Birn^ah,  and  general 
Archibald  Campbell  prosecuted  it  so  suc- 
cessfully, that,  after  tiie  victory  at  Prome 
(Dec.  1— -3, 18S25),  he  obliged  the  monarch 
to  conclude  a  very  unequal  peace  at  Pa- 
lanagh,  Dec.  31, 1825.  As  tne  treaty  was 
not  ratifled,  on  the  part  of  Boa,  the  Bir- 
man emperor,  by  the  time  specified  (Jan. 
18, 1826),  Campbell  renewed  the  war,  on 
the  19th,  and  stormed  the  fortress  of  Mun- 
nun.  Feb.  24,  the  peace  was  ratified,  and 
the  war  concluded.  The  king  of  the 
white  elephants  ceded  to  the  company  the 
provinces  of  Arracan,  Merguy,  Tavoy  and 
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Yea,  and  paid  tliem  a  sum  omountJiig  to 
about  $4,300,000.  Aasam  was  made  once 
more  independent,  and  rajahs  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  comjpany  to  govern  the 
northern  provinces  or  Munnipore,  Assam, 
Kadscharand  Yeahung.  The  important 
city  of  Rangoon  was  declared  a  free  port 
Thus  all  the  western  coast  of  the  Birmaa 
empire  was  ceded  to  the  East  India  com- 
pany, and  the  most  powerful  of  the  East 
Indian  «tates  was  divided  and  weakened. 
— Before  tbe  rains  commence,  the  heat  in 
the  valiejTB  of  this,  in  most  respects,  healthy 
country  is  excessive.  Though  B.  is  in 
general  fertile,  it  contains  several  vast 
deserts.  In  the  northern  part,  it  is  moun- 
tainous, and  abounds  in  gold,  silver,  pre- 
cious stones  and  marble;  also  in  iron, 
lead,  tin,  antimony,  arsenic,  sulphur  and 
petroleum,  which  issues  from  the  earth  in 
abundance.  In  the  southern  districts, 
owing  to  the  numerous  rivers,  the  soil  is 
marshy  and  extremely  productive.  Here 
grow  rice,  sugar-cane,  fine  tobacco,  cot- 
ton, indigo,  and  all  the  tropical  fruits. 
Land  is  cheap.  Timber  for  ship-buildinff, 
especially  teak  or  Indian  oak,  whicn 
grows  most  luxuriantly  in  a  wet  soil,  on 
3)0  banks  of  rivers,  is  abundant.  The  price 
of  labor  is  high.  All  but  the  low^  lands 
produce  grain,  or  serve  for  pasture.  Of 
manufactured  goods,  B.  exports  cotton 
and  silk  stuffs,  glass,  saltpetre,  powder, 
porcelain  and  marble  images  of  Gaudaraa, 
to  which  the  workmen  in  stone  give  an 
exquiate  smoothness.  The  East  India 
company  builds  vessels  even  of  1000 
tons  burthen  in  the  Birman  docks ;  and 
the  shipwrights  there  (giants  in  compar- 
ison with  the  puny  Hmdoos)  find  con- 
stant employment  The  Pegu  ships,  how- 
ever, are  not  so  well  made  as  those  built 
by  the  company,  in  their  own  territory. 
Tlie  trade  of  the  Birmans  is  very  lively, 
especi^ly  with  China,  by  means  of  the 
river  Irrawaddy,  which  extends  1240 
miles  into  the  interior,  and  has  populous 
cities  all  along  its  banks.  From  Bamoo, 
goods  are  conveyed  throud|i  the  interior 
to  China,  to  which  the  Birmans  send 
many  commodities  from  the  eastern  ar- 
chipelago of  Asia.  The  government  en- 
courages the  increase  of  the  population 
by  fiivoring  the  settlement  of  foreigners, 
tolerates  the  religion  of  eveiy  nation  in 
the  ports  of  Rangoon,  Negrais  and  Mer- 
ffuy,  and  encoura^s  the  intermarriage  of 
torei^ers  with  Birman  females.  Instead 
of  com,  silver  and  lead  in  bars  are  used, 
and  their  purity  is  strictly  tested  in  trade. 
The  forging  and  stamping  of  these  bars 
forms  a  particular  branch  of  business. — 


Menderagee  removed  the  royal  reaideiiee 
to  tlie  new  city  of  Umnterapoora  (190 
leagues  east  of  Calcuttal-on  a  tongue  of 
land  which  runs  up  into  tne  lake  of  Toun- 
zemahn.  Ava,  once  so  magnificent  a  city, 
about  four  or  five  miles  distant,  now  lies 
in  ruins.  The  buildings  among  the  Bir- 
mans are  veiy  slight,  as  the  government 
requues  them  to  be  chiefly  of  wood  or 
bamboo.  There  are  weU-oi]piQized  fire- 
companies,  for  the  protection  of  these 
combustible  edifices.  The  Birman  nobles 
are  distinguished  fit>m  the  lower  classes 
by  their  dress,  houses  and  furniture,  and 
are  divided  into  several  ranks.  The  prince 
is  absolute,  but  custom  obliges  him  to  ask 
the  opinion  of  the  nobility  in  important 
state  matters:  he  is  not  bound,  however, 
by  theur  counsel.  The  Birmans  are  all 
fond  of  painting  both  their  fiu^es  and 
hands,  xhey  slau^ter  no  tame  animals, 
and  live  simply:  for  the  most  part,  on 
vegetables.  No  Birman  can  have  more 
than  oae  wife ;  but  he  may  have  as  many 
mistresses  as  he  will.  The  latter  live  in 
the  same  house  with  the  wife,  and  are 
her  servants.  A  foreigner  and  an  adult 
male  Birman  may,  at  any  time,  leave  tbe 
empire ;  but  females  and  children  are  not 
allowed  this  privilege.  Females  cannot 
appear  before  a  couit  of  justice.  The 
chief  amusement  of  the  Birmans  is  their 
theatre,  where  declamation,  dancing  and 
music  alternate:  the  higher  classes  are 
fond  of  dramatic  spectacles.  The  new 
year  is  celebrated  with  all  sorts  of  purifi- 
cation. At  this  time,  young  women  ap- 
pear in  public  with  water,  and  sprinkle 
every  one  they  please.  It  is  considered 
improper,  however,  to  sprinkle  females 
first,  or  those  in  a  state  of  pregnancy^  at 
all.  Among  the  Birmans,  the  distinguish- 
ed dead  are  burned ;  the  poor  are  interred ; 
the  richest  are  embalmed,  commonly  in 
the  ancient  simple  mode,  in  honey.  Ev- 
er^ Birman  learns  arithmetic,  reading  and 
writing.    The  common  people  write  on 

galm-^ves,  with  an  iron  style :  the  rich 
ave  libraries,  with  books  the  leaves  of 
which  are  thm  pieces  of  iv(»y,  with  gilt 
edges.  The  Birmans,  in  genenJ,  are  fond 
of  fielding  every  thing.  Their  materia 
medica  is  conmied  to  herbs,  spioes  and 
mercury :  with  vaccination  they  nave  long 
been  acquainted.  The  English  mission- 
aries are  tolerated,  and  serve  the  East 
India  company  as  the  outposts  of  their 
diplomatic  system.  The  literary  Birmans 
translate  from  the  En^tish  aH  important 
works  of  science,  particulariy  on  astron* 
omy  and  law.  The  religion  of  the  coun- 
tiy  is  that  of  Buddha,  whom  the  people 
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can  Gmtdamom  Iteojoins  no  bloody  sacri- 
ficoB,  and  is  extremely  tolerant  The 
JKrmans  have  no  secular  clergy,  but  only 
a  kind  of  monks  dwelling  in  convents. 
All  the  cleivy  practise  ceUbacy,  and  eat 
but  once  a  £iy.  Every  eamal  indulgence 
18  punished  by  a  cKsgraceful  and  public 
removal  from  office.  The  clergy  are  lit- 
erary metif  and  highly  esteemed  for  their 
piety  and  knowledge.  They  aie  permit- 
tedf  however,  to  gild  and  paint  Former- 
ly, there  were  priestesses ;  but  this  order 
has  been  abolistied,  because  it  was  found 
injurious  to  the  increase  of  population. 
The  government  has  long  been  struggling 
to  maintain  its  independence  between 
the  British  dominions  on  the  Ganges  and 
the  Chinese  empire.  No  part  of  Eastern 
Asia  seems  to  apprehend  an  excess  of 
population,  and  hence  no  female  in  China 
18  suffered  to  emigrate.  The  Birmans  are 
skilful  weavers,  smiths,  sculptors,  workers 
in  gold  and  silver,  joiners,  &c.  Of  this 
'  the  citizens  of  London  have  hai  ocular 
evidence,  in  the  great  state  carriage,  de- 
voted to  the  service  of  the  gods,  19  feet 
high,  14  lonff,  and  7  wide,  whjch  was 
taken  by  the  British  troqM^  in  the  war  of 
1825.  In  Birmah  there  are  no  hereditary 
offices.  Its  civil  and  criminal  code  is  very 
judicious;  general  principles  are  first  laid 
down,  and  then  applied  to  distinct  cases. 
Bobberv  is  punished  with  death  only 
when  toe  property  stolen  is  very  great, 
or  the  offence  is  aggravated  by  particular 
circumstances.  Capital  punishment  is 
commonly  inflicted  tjy  decapitation,  and 
extends  to  those  who  eat  opium  fieely, 
and  to  drunkards  in  general.  The  magis- 
trates have  a  great  ducretionaxy  power  to 
mitigate  the  punishments  of  the  law,  and 
few  penal  laws  are  executed  in  all  their 
severity.  The  standing  army  is  small 
Levies  are  made,  in  case  of  war,  by  way 
of  conscription ;  and  a  specified  number  of 
houses  is  required  to  furnish  a  soldier 
completely  equipped,  or  pay  a  considera* 
ble  Ime.  For  the  crime  of  insubordina- 
tion, the  conscribed  are  either  punished 
])er9onally,  or  their  &miiies  are  made  to 
suffer,  however  innocent  they  may  be. 
The  principal  part  of  the  militia  are  em- 
ployed in  the  war-boats  of  the  crown, 
which  siuk  about  three  feet  deq),  and  are 
provided  with  ordnance.  The  revenue 
18  a  tenth  part  of  the  productions  of  the 
soil  and  of  all  impoked  goods.  The 
treasury  is  rich,  and  the  sovereign  regards 
an  active  trade  among  his  subjects  as  the 
surest  basis  of  national  revenue:  he  calls 
his  great  income  fiom  customs  the  iribuU 
i^tSrangerMf,    The  empire  at  present  con* 


sists  of  seven  provinces.  The  capital, 
Ummerapoora,  contains  175,000  inhabit- 
ants. Rangoon,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Irravniddy  (pop.  90,000|,  is  an  important 
trading  city,  and  many  Europeans  reside 
in  it  The  Voyage  du  Capjt,  Hiram  Cox, 
dans  VEmpirt  dea  Birmana  is  better  in  this 
French  coition,  by  Chalons  d'Anee  (Paris, 
1834,  3  volsOthanin  the  ori^nal  English 
(London,  1831).  (See,  also,  JSTarrative 
of  the  Birmese  War,  by  major  Snodgrass 
London,  18S^ ;  and  Mis.  Ann  H.  Jud- 
son's  BdaHon  of  ike  American  Baptigt  Mis" 
turn  to  the  Birman  Empire,  Wash.,  1823). 
Birmingham  ;  a  town  in  Warwickshire, 
En^.,  on  a  declivity,  on  the  river  Rea, 
which  joins  the  Tame ;  63  miles  N.  W. 
Oxford,  87  N.  Bristol,  109  N.  N.  W.  Lon- 
don; popuktion,  m  1831, 85,753;  families, 
18,165;  houses,  16,65a  Of  the  inhabit- 
ants, 81,643  consist  of  femilies  connected 
with  trade  and  manufactures.  B.  has  long 
been  distinguished  for  the  variety,  extent 
and  excellence  of  its  manufactures,  par- 
ticularly in  hardware.  Witli  perhaps  the 
exception  of  Manchester,  it  is  the  greatest 
manu&eturing  town  in  England.  Among 
the  principal  manufactures  are  buttons,  in 
immense  variety,  buckles  and  snuff-boxes ; 
toys,  trinkets  and  jewellery ;  polished  steel 
watch-chains,  cork-screws,  &c.;  plated 
goods  for  the  dinins  and  tea-table ;  japan- 
ned and  enamelled  articles;  brass  worK 
of  eveiy  description ;  swoids  and  fire- 
arms ;  medals  and  coins  of  various  kinds; 
copying  machines  and  pneumatic  appara- 
tuses ;  the  more  ponderous  productions  of 
the  casting-furnace  and  rolhng-mill ;  and, 
indeed,  every  hardware  commodity  that 
can  be  considered  as  curious,  useful  or 
ornamental.  The  manufactories  are  es- 
tablished upon  the  largest  scale,  and  with 
the  most  astonishing  ingenuity.  A  coin- 
ing-mill was  erected  in  1788,  which  is 
now  capable  of  striking  between  30 
and  40,000  pieces  of  money  in  an  hour. 
Before  the  close  of  the  last  war.  no  less 
than  14,500  stands  of  arms  were  aelivered 
))er  week  to  the  ordnance  ofl!ice.  At  tiie 
]Nn-works,  it  is  said,  13,000  pins  can  be 
cut  and  pointed,  and  50,000  pin-beads 
can  be  made  from  the  wire,  in  an  hour. — > 
B.  is  about  two  miles  in  length.  The 
lower  part  of  tlie  town  consists  chiefly  of 
old  buildings,  is  crowded  with  workshops 
and  warehouses,  and  is  inhabited  princi- 
pally by  manufacturers;  but  the  upper 
part  has  a  superior  appearance,  consisting 
of  new  and  regular  streets,  and  containing 
a  number  of  elesont  buildings.  It  con- 
tains three  churches  and  five  chapels  of 
^«se,  and  mttoy  places  of  worship  belong^f 
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ing  to  Diflsenters.  St  Martin's  church 
has  a  fine  lofty  spire,  with  a  peal  of  12 
bells,  and  a  set  of  chimes.  B.  is  disdn* 
ffuished  fbr  its  chariiable  institutions,  and 
has  various  schools,  and  several  libraries, 
one  of  which  contains  10,000  volumes. 
The  town  has  the  benefit  of  several  canals, 
which  enable  it  to  carry  on  an  easy  inter- 
course with  foreign  countries.  It  has  three 
weekly  markets,  and  two  annual  fairs. 
The  soil  about  the  town  is  diy,  and  the 
clirnate  is  considered  remarkably  healthy. 
The  average  mortaUty  of  B.,  for  six  years, 
ending  1801,  was  only  1  to  59 ;  of  Man- 
chester, 1  to  37;  and  of  London,  1  to  31. 
BiRON,  Charles  de  Gontaut,  duke  of; 
son  of  marshal  Armand  de  Gontaut,  baron 
Biron,  bom  about  1562.  Educated  as  a 
Csdvinist,  he  had  twice  changed  his  reli- 
gion before  he  reached  the  16th  year  of 
his  age.  In  his  14th  year,  B.  was  made 
colonel  of  tlie  Swiss  regiment,  and  served 
Henrv  IV  with  much  zeal  and  courage. 
By  the  king's  &vor,  he  was,  in  1592, 
raised  to  the  rank  of  admiral  of  France. 
Though  distinguished  at  court  as  well  as 
in  the  field,  always  feared  and  praised, 
he  was  violent,  obstinate  and  presumptu- 
ous. At  the  retaking  of  Amiens,  in  1598, 
B.  served  under  Henry  IV,  and,  in  the 
same  year,  was  made  a  peer  and  duke. 
He  tliought  himself,  however,  not  suffi- 
ciently rewarded.  The  Spanish  par^, 
wliich,  after  the  peace  of  Vervijis,  could 
injure  Heniy  onW  by  secret  intrigues, 
took  advantage  of  the  duke's  discontent 
Henry  appointed  him  his  ambassador  at 
the  court  of  Brussels,  to  receive  the  oath 
of  the  archduke  to  the  peace  of  Vervins. 
The  Spanish  court  seized  this  oppor- 
tunity to  dazzle  him  with  festivals,  spec- 
tacles and  honors;  the  female  arts  of 
seduction  were  put  in  practice,  and  the 
weak  B.  promised  to  join  the  Catholics, 
whenever  they  should  rise  again.  In 
1599,  he  concluded  an  agreement  with 
the  duke  of  Savoy  and  the  count  of  Fuen- 
tes,  by  which  he  pledged  himself  to  take 
up  arms  against  his  Mnefactor.  Mean- 
while, war  beinff  declared  against  the 
duke  of  Savoy  (1600),  B.  saw  himself 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  attacking  him. 
For  fear  that  his  understanding  vrith  the 
duke  should  become  visible,  he  possessed 
himself  of  almost  all  the  towns  in  the 
duchy,  which  was  the  easier  because 
Emanuel  had  expected  some  forbearance 
on  his  part  Fuentes  and  the  duke  ven- 
tured to  propose  to  B.,  that  he  should 
deliver  the  pecsoii-pf  the  king  into  their 
hands ;  but  he  retiified.  Their  suggestions, 
however,  were  not  without  effect  upon 


him,  and,  while  engaged  in  die  lifige  of 
the  fort  St  Catherine,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Genoa,  having  reason  to  believe  that  the 
king  would  come  to  inspect  the  trenches, 
he  sent  word  to  the  governor  to  dispose 
harquebussiers  so  as  to  fire  on  him  at  a 
certain  signal.  At  the  decisive  moment, 
however,  he  prevented  the  king  from 
gomg  to  the  fatal  spot  In  1601,  peace 
was  made  vrith  Savoy.  So  many  nego- 
tiations had  not,  however,  escaped  the  eye 
of  the  kin^,  nor  could  he  remain  ignorant 
of  their  object  He  therefore  interrogated 
the  marshal  as  to  his  designs,  with  prom- 
ises of  pardon.  B.  made  a  partial  confbs- 
non,  and  continued  his  intrigues  as  before. 
Notwithstanding  this,  Heniy  tn&at  him,  in 
the  same  year,  to  queen  Elizabeth  of 
Enffland,  to  inform  her  of  his  marriage 
with  Maria  of  Medici.  In  the  mean  time, 
B.'s  confidant  Lafin,  having  become  sus- 
pected by  the  count  of  Fueiites,  and  begin- 
ning to  fear  for  himself^  discovered  the 
whole  plot  A  frank  confesnon  and 
repentance  would  have  saved  B.,  since 
Henry  was  inchned  to  forgive  him.  He, 
however,  persevered  in  his  denial,  rejected 
the  ofifers  of  pardon,  and  was,  therefore, 
at  the  urgent  entreaties  of  the  aueen,  at 
last  surrendered  to  the  rigor  of  tne  laws. 
Upon  leaving  the  king's  room,  he  was 
arrested,  earned  to  the  Bastile,  tried  be- 
fore the  parliament,  and  beheaded,  July 
31,1602. 

Bi&TH.    (See  Labor.] 

Biscay  ;  a  province  in  Spain,  bounded 
N.  by  the  bay  of  Biscay,  E.  by  France  and 
Navarre,  S.  by  Bur^^  includin||^  the 
three  following  subdivisions  or  provmces: 

Sq.M.    Pop.     Capitals. 
B.  Proper,   .  1375  112,731  Bilboa. 
Guipuscoa, .    653  104,479  St  Sebastian. 
Alava, ....  1138    71,396  Vittoria. 
3166  288,606 

B.  is  a  mountainous  country,  containing 
much  wood,  and  has  mines  of  lead  and 
iron.  It  abounds  in  apples,  pears,  lemons, 
oranges,  figs,  nuts  ana  currants,  but  pro- 
duces little  wine.  The  air  is  miki  and 
more  temperate  than  the  rest  of  Spain. 
The  country  is  well  cultivated,  and  the 
houses  clean  and  convenient  The  in- 
habitants call  themselves  Euicaldunac, 
boast  of  their  descent  fit>m  the  ancient 
Cantabri,  and  preserve  strong  traces  of 
the  character  or  that  high-siHrited  and  in- 
dependent people.  They  are  robust,  biiive, 
active,  industrious;  at  the  same  time, 
haughty  and  irritable;  have  open,  ani- 
mated countenances,  and  handsome  per- 
sons.   Their  language  ii  suppoeed  to  be 
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a  dialect  of  the  Celtie,  and  nmriy  allied 
to  the  Armorican,  (See  JB^if9iief.)---B. 
forms  a  kind  of  aeparate  state,  distinct 
firom  the  rest  of  Spain,  governed  accord- 
ing to  its  ancient  laws  and  usages.  The 
king  of  Spain,  who  is  simply  styled  IM 
ilfBiKay^  has  no  right  to  impose  taxes; 
ind  no  custom-houses  were  allowed,  till 
lately,  within  the  povince. 

Biicm  Proper  is  bounded  N.  by  the 
hjay  of  Biscay,  £.  by  Guipuscoa,  d.  by 
Alava,  and  W.  by  Santander.  The  coast 
is  inhabited  by  seafaring  people  and  fish- 
ermen; in  ths  interior,  great  quantities 
of  iron  are  extracted  from  the  ore,  and 
wrought  into  different  articles.  The  rich- 
est nunes  are  in  the  vicinity  of  Bilboa  and 
Somorresto. 

Bisaa/f  bay  of;  that  part  of  the  Atlantic 
which  ues  N.  of  the  province  of  Biscay, 
between  the  prmeotin^  coasts  of  France 
and  Spain,  extending  m>m  Ushant  to  cape 
Finisterre. 

Biscay^  bay  of;  a  large  bay  on  the  south 
coast  of  Newfoundland,  between  cape 
Race  and  cape  Pine;  Ion.  53°  6^  W.;  laL 

Bisa^f  «A/h0,  or  Dunmgo ;  a  province 
in  Mexico,  bounded  N.  by  New  Mexico, 
E.  by  New  Leon,  S.  by  Zacatecas,  and 
W.  bv  Culiacan ;  600  miles  long,  and  400 
broad ;  pop.  159,000.  The  country  is,  in 
general,  mountainous,  and  watered  bv  a 
great  number  of  rivers  and  brooks:  it  has 
'  some  mines  of  silver  and  lead.  Durango 
is  the  capiudi 

BiscHOFSWERDBR,  John  Rudolph  von, 
a  Prussian  general  and  minister,  Dom  in 
Saxony,  in  1756,  entered  the  university  of 
Halle,  was  admitted  into  the  Prussian 
service  in  1760,  and  appointed  major  in 
1779.  Under  Frederic  William  II,  he 
exercised  an  unlimited  influence  at  the 
court  of  Berlin.  The  attachment  which 
he  had  shown  Frederic  William,  while 
yet  crown-prince,  procured  him  the  lasting 
affection  of  this  snort-sighted  and  prodi- 
gal monareh.  As  plenipotentiary,  he  took 
a  great  part  in  the  congress  at  Sistova. 
He  afterwards  effected  the  interview  with 
lord  Elgin,  at  Pihiitz.  After  the  king's 
death,  he  was  dismissed,  and  died  at  his 
countiy-8eat,in  the  neighborhood  of  Ber- 
lin, 1803.  His  views,  as  a  statesman  and 
a  man,  were  very  limited.  His  propensity 
to  mysticism  had  consequences  in  the 
highest  degree  injurious.  R  bebnged  to 
tlie  society  of  the  llluminati. 

Bishop,  in  the  New  Testament,  is  the 
instructer  and  spiritual  superior  of  a  Chris- 
tian congregation.  The  bishops  who  were 
installed  by  the  apostles  themselves,  or, 


aeoording  to  the  apoBtolic  idea  of  th^ 
office,  chosen  by  the  oongregations,  weva 
the  assistants  and  successors  of  the  apos- 
tles in  their  labors  lor  the  propagation  of 
Christianity.  They  had  tiie  supervision 
of  the  whole  congregation,  and  its  offieen, 
the  presbsrters  and  deacons,  but  without 
claiming,  in  the  first  century,  anv  preem- 
inence or  rights  of  diocesans,  which  they 
afterwards  acquired,  as  the  chuich^v- 
emmentWBS  gradually  established.  \^eB 
the  cnrstem  of  ecclesiaatical  rule  was  ma- 
tured, the  almost  absolute  authority  which 
they  exercised  over  the  clergy  of  their 
dioceses ;  their  interierence  in  the  secular 
concerns  of  governments,  to  which  they 
soon  rendered  themselves  necessary,  by 
their  superior  information  and  their  ele- 
vated rank;  the  administration  of  the 
chureh-revenues ;  the  maintenance  of  their 
ecclesiastical  prerogatives,  and  their  ex- 
tensive ecclesiastical  as  well  as  criminal 
i'urisdiction,  occupied  them  too  much  to 
eave  them  any  time  or  inclination  ibrthe 
clischarge  of  their  duties  as  teachers  and 
spiritual  fathers.  They  therefore  reserv^^ 
ed  to  themselves  onljr  the  most  important 
functions  of  their  spiritual  office,  as  the 
ordination  of  the  clergy,  the  confhmatioa 
of  youth,  and  the  preparation  of  the  holy 
oil  In  the  middle  ages,  they  attached  to 
themselves  particular  vicars,  called  miffiu" 
gansy  bishops  inparttbua,  or  coadjutors, 
ft>r  the  performance  even  of  these  ftmc- 
tions,  which  they  had  reserved  to  them- 
selves, and  for  the  inspection  of  all  that 
concerned  the  chureh.  Bishops  who  have 
preached  themselves,  and  attended  to  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  their  concregations^ 
have  been  rare  once  the  seventh  century. 
The  episcopal  office  beuif^  such  as  we 
have  described  it,  the  nobility,  and  even 
the  sons  of  princes  and  kmgs,  strove  to 
obtain  a  dignity  which  was  as  honorable 
as  it  was  profitable ;  and  which,  moreovw, 
pennitted  festivals  and  sensual  enjoynients 
of  every  description.  These  apjuications, 
which  were  aioed  by  rich  donations  made 
to  the  churches,  and,  in  the  case  of , the 
German  bishops,  by  the  influence  of 
the  emperor,  gave  to  the  bishops  of 
Germany,  jparticulariy,  a  high  degree  of 
dimity.  The  German  bisbops  became 
pnnces  of  the  empire,  and  their  influence 
upon  all  public  amrs  was  important  The 
reformation,  however,  lessened  their  num- 
ber, and  akhouffh,  in  some  of  the  Protest- 
ant countries  of  the  north  of  Europe,  the 
higher  clersy  have  retained  the  utle  of 
bishop,  yet  tiiey  have  lost  the  greater  part 
of  their  former  revenues  and  privileges. 
The  Swedish  bishops  constitute  one  of 
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the  estates  of  the  kingdom,  Vke  the  Eng- 
Ksb,  but  have  little  influence.  The  Eng- 
liah  church  has  left  to  its  bishops  more 
authority  than  the  rest,  and,  for  mis  rea- 
son, has  received  the  name  of  the  ^co- 
paL  In  Protestant  Germany,  bishoprics 
were  abolished  by  the  refoimation,  but 
they  have  been  restored,  in  Prussia,  with- 
in the  last  10  years.  The  church  of 
Rome  early  lost  manv  bishoprics  by  the 
conquests  of  the  Mobammeaans;  hence 
the  great  number  of  titular  bishops,  whose 
bishoprics  lie  in  partibus  xnfidditan,  that 
IS,  in  countries  in  possession  of  the  infi- 
dels. The  Roman  see,  however,  honors 
with  this  title  only  ecclesiastics  of  a  high 
Tank.  In  consequence  of  the  cession  of 
several  German  countries  to  France,  23 
bishoprics  were  abolished ;  but,  by  partic- 
ular agreements  witli  the  Roman  court, 
they  have  been  reestablished  in  several 
Gennan  states.  (See  Coneordai,  and  Crtr- 
man  Ckureh.\  The  former  subjects  of  the 
German  bisnops  remember  their  mild 
government  with  gratitude,  and  the  prov- 
erb **  It  is  good  to  dwell  under  the  cro- 
sier^ proves  that  the  episcopid  power  was 
not  prejudicial  to  the  prosperity  and  hap- 
piness of  those  subject  to  it  (See  CUrgif, 
and  Church  of  England.) 
Bishop's  Hood.  (See  JifUre») 
Bishop's  Staff.  (See  Crosier.) 
Bi SHARK,  Frederic  William,  count  ; 
seneml  of  cavalry  in  the  service  of  the 
king  of  Wtoemberg,  and,  since  July 
18SS,  his  ambassador  in  Dresden,  Berlin, 
Hanover;  bom  at  Windheiin,  in  West- 
phalia, in  1783.  He  is  distinguished  as  a 
writer  on  cavaliy,  and  also  as  a  practical 
officer.  He  was  esteemed  by  Napoleon. 
The  reigning  king  of  WCirtemberg,  on  his 
accession  to  the  throne,  purposing  an  en- 
tirely new  organization  of  his  army,  com- 
mitted to  count  B.  that  of  tlie  cavalry. 
Here  he  established  a  new  system.  It 
must  be  confessed  that  tlie  Wiirtemberg 
cavalry  acquired,  from  his  rules,  much 
facility  in  manoeuvring.  The  objections 
which  have  been  made  against  his  system 
are  refuted  by  the  practical  demonstration 
which  B.  has  given  of  its  utility  in  his 
regiment  His  views  on  cavalry  are  ex- 
plained at  large  in  his  Vbrlesungen  iiber 
die  Taktik  der  ReUerei  (Lectures  on  Cav- 
alry Tactics),  1818,  which  is  considered  a 
standard  work,  and  has  been  translated 
into  French.  Of  his  Fdddienstingtruction 
/&r  SchiUzentmd  Reiler  (Itistruction  in  the 
Field-service  of  Riflemen  and  Cavahy), 
four  editions  have  been  pubhshed  within 
the  space  of  two  years.  He  has  published, 
also,  several  other  military  works. 


Bismuth  is  a  metal  caUed,  by  vtu/tBf 
tin  glass,  a  name  obviously  derived  from 
the  French  Hain  de  ghee.  It  is  found 
both  pure  and  mineralized  by  sulphur, 
oxygen  and  arsenic. — ^Native  bismtitn  oe- 
curs  in  tlie  veins  of  primitive  mountains, 
and  is  accompanied  W  ores  of  lead,  sil- 
ver, and  sometimes  of"^  cobalt  and  nickeL 
It  exists  in  reticulated,  lamellar,  or  amor- 
phous masses;  is  soft,  and  of  a  white 
color,  occasionally  tinged  with  red.  Spe- 
cific gravity,  9.  It  is  found  in  many 
countries,— in  France,  England,  Sweden, 
Bohemia  and  the  U.  States, — but  its  chief 
locaUty  is  at  Schneeberg,  in  Saxony,  from 
whence  the  supply  of  bismuth,  in  com- 
merce, is  principally  derived.  To  procure 
the  metal,  the  ore  requires  merely  to  be 
reduced  to  convenient  fragments,  and 
heated  in  furnaces,  when  the  bismuth 
separates  from  the  earthy  matter  in  which 
it  IS  engaged,  and  flows  out  into  cast-iron 
moulds  prepared  for  its  reception.^^Bis- 
muth,  when  pure,  has  a  radish-white 
color,  is  harder  than  lead,  and  is  easily 
broken  under  the  hammer,  by  which  it 
may  even  be  reduced  to  powder.  It 
melts  at  470°  or  480°,  and  ciystallizes,  on 
cooling,  with  ffreat  regularity,  in  the  form 
of  cutes.  When  kept  in  a  state  of  fusion, 
nt  a  moderate  heat,  it  is  covered  with  an 
oxyde  of  a  greenish-gray  or  brown  color ; 
at  a  higher  temperature,  it  enters  into  a 
feeble  combustion,  forming  a  yellow 
powder,  called  Jlowers  of  bismtdh. — It 
combines,  by  fusion,  with  a  great  num- 
ber of  metals,  communicating  to  them 
brittleness  and  fusibility.  The  mixture 
discovered  by  Newton,  and  produced  by 
melting  together  8  oz.  bismuth,  5  oz.  lead 
and  3  oz.  tin,  fuses  at  203°.  From  it  are 
made  toy  s|K)ons,  which  melt  on  beine 
employed  to  stir  veiy  hot  tea.  A  still 
more  fusible  compound  was  invented  by 
Mr.  Dalton,  composed  of  3  parts  tin,  5 
lead  and  lOi  bismuth,  which  melts  at 
197°.  The  addition  of  a  little  mercury 
renders  it  even  more  fusible,  and  fits  it  to 
be  used  as  a  coating  to  the  inside  of  glass 
globes.  An  alloy  of  equal  parts  of  tin 
and  bismuth  melts  at  280° ;  a  less  pro- 
portion of  bismuth  adds  to  the  hardness 
of  tin,  and  hence  its  use  in  the  formation 
of  pewter.  Equal  parts  of  tin,  bismuth 
and  mercury  form  tne  mosaic  gold^  used 
for  various  ornamental  purposes.  1  part 
of  bismuth,  with  5  of  lead  and  3  of  tin, 
forms  plumbers^  solder,  a  compound  of 
great  importance  in  the  arts.  Bismuth  is 
also  usea  by  letter-founders  in  their  best 
type-metal,  to  obtain  a  sharp  and  clear 
face  for  their  letters.    Bismuth  combines 
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witb  sulphur,  and  fonns  a  bluisb-flnray 
Buli^uret,  having  a  metallic  lustre.  The 
flame  compound  is  found  native  in  small 
quantity,  and  is  caUed,  in  mineralo^, 
KmuflTi  jflc^ance. — ^Nitric  acid  dissolves  bis- 
muth with  great  readiness.  The  solution 
Is  decomposed  on  the  addition  of  water, 
and  a  white  substance,  called  magegtens 
of  hismuihj  is  precipitated,  which  consists 
of  a  hydrated  oxyde,  united  to  a  small 
proportion  of  nitric  acid.  This  precipita- 
tion, by  the  addition  of  water,  being  a 
peculiarit^r  of  bismuth,  serves  as  an  excel- 
lent criterion  of  this  metal.  The  mages- 
tens  of  bismuth,  fiom  its  whiteness,  is 
sometimes  employed  to  improve  the  com- 
plexion, as  well  as  the  pearl  powder^  a 
similar  preparation,  differing  only  by  the 
mixture  of  a  little  muriatic  acid  with  the 
nitric  acid  in  effecting  the  solution  of  the 
bismuth.  The  libertu  use  of  either,  how- 
ever, is  highly  prejudicial  to  the  skin. 
They  are,  besides,  liable  to  be  turned 
black  by  the  vapors  evolved  ftom  nearly 
all  putrefying  substances. — ^The  chloride 
of  bismuth,  formerly  termed  buUer  of  his- 
mtdkj  is  formed  by  pouring  bismuth,  in 
fine  powder,  into  chlorine  faSj  or  by  de- 
priving the  muriate  of  bismuth  of  its 
water  of  crystallization  by  heat 

Bison  (}>o8  AmerieanuSf  GmeL) ;  a  spe- 
cies of  ox  found  only  in  North  Amenca, 
peculiarly  distinguished  by  a  great  hump 
or  projection  over  its  fore  shoulders,  and 
by  the  length  and  fineness  of  its  woolly 
hair.  The  hump  is  oblong,  diminishing 
in  height  posterioriy,  and  gives  a  consid- 
erable obliquity  to  the  outline  of  the  back. 
The  hair  over  the  head,  neck  and  fore 
part  of  the  body  is  lonff  and  shaggy,  form- 
ing a  beard  beneath  me  lower  jaw,  and 
descending  below  the  knee  (wrist)  in  a 
tufl.  The  hair  on  the  summit  of  the 
head  rises  in  a  dense  mass  nearly  to  the 
tips  of  the  horns,  and,  directly  on  the 
fit>nt,  is  curled  and  matted  stronj^ly. — The 
numbers  of  this  species  still  existing  are 
surprisingly  great,  when  we  consider  the 
immense  destruction  annually  occurring 
since  European  weapons  have  been  em- 
ployed against  them*  They  were  once 
extensively  difiiised  over  what  is  now  the 
territory  of  the  U.  States,  except  that  part 
lying  east  of  Hudson's  river  and  lake 
Ohamplain,  and  nairow  strips  of  coast  on 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific.  At  the  present 
day,  their  ranffe  is  very  different.  They 
are  no  longer  found  except  m  the  remote, 
unsettled  regions  of  the  north  and  west, 
being  rarely  seen  east  of  the  Missisaippi 
or  south  of  the  St  Lawrence.  West  of 
lake  Winnipeg,  they  are  found  as  &r 


north  as  G3P ;  west  of  the  Rocky  mou»- 
tains,  it  is  probable  they  do  not  extend 
north  of  the  Columbia  river. — ^The  bison^ 
on  his  native  plains,  is  of  savage  and  for- 
midable appearance,  uni|brmly  insphring 
dread  when  beheld  for  the  firot  time. 
His  ponderous  head,  rendered  terrific  bv 
its  thick,  shaggy  hair  and  streaming  beard, 
is  supported  upon  a  massive  neck  and 
shoulders,  whose  apparent  strength  is 
more  imposing  from  die  aunnentation 

Eroduced  by  the  hump  and  thelong  fell  of 
air  covering  the  antierior  parts  of  th« 
body.  Nevertlieless,  the  bison  is  not 
known  to  attack  man,  unless  when 
wounded  aiid  at  bay.  The  difference 
between  tlie  summer  and  winter  dress  of 
the  bison  consists  rather  in  die  length 
than  in  other  oualities  of  the  hair.  In 
summer,  from  tne  shoulders  backwards, 
the  sur&ce  is  covered  with  a  very  short, 
fine  hair,  smooth  and  sofl  as  velvet 
The  taU  is  short,  and  tufled  at  the  end* 
Except  the  long  hair  on  the  fore  parts, 
which  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  a  rust 
color,  .or  vellowish  tin|p»,  tlie  color  is  a 
uniform  dun.  Varieties  of  color  are  so 
rare  among  this  species,  that  the  hunters 
and  Indians  always  regard  them  as  mat" 
ters  of  special  wonder.— The  bison  bull  is 
poor,  and  his  flesh  disagreeable  in  the 
months  of  August  and  September.  They 
are  much  more  easUy  approached  and 
killed  than  the  cows,  not  bemg  so  vigilant, 
though  the  cows  -are  prefeEred  both  on 
account  of  theur  finer  skuis  and  mora 
tender  flesh.  The  cow  is  much  less  than 
the  bull,  ^nd  has  not  so  much  of  the  long 
hair  on  tlie  shoulders,  &c ;  her  horns  are 
not  so  large,  nor  so  much  covered  by.  the 
hair.  The  sexual  season  begins  towards 
the  end  of  July,  and  lasts  till  near  the  be- 
^ning  of  September;  after  this  time, 
uie  cows  separate  from  the  bulls  in  dis- 
tinct herds.  They  calve  in  April ;  the 
calves  seldom  leave  the  mother  until  a 
year  old ;  cows  are  sometimes  seen  with 
calves  of  three  seasons  following  thern^ — 
Bison  beef  is  rather  coarser  j^ramed  than 
that  of  the  domesdo  ox,  but  is  considered 
by  huntera  and  travellers  as  superior  is 
tenderness  and  flavor.  The  hump,  whieli 
is  highly  celebrated  for  its  richness  and 
delicacy,  is  said,  when  properly  cooked, 
to  resemble  marrow.  The  Indian  method 
of  prerariug  this  delicacy  is  the  foUow^ 
ing :— The  hump  is  cut  off  the  shoulders, 
the  bones  removed,  and  a  piece  of  skin  is 
sewed  over  the  denuded  part  The  hair 
is  then  sinsed  off,  and  the  whole  is  now 
ready  for  the  oven.  This  is  a  hole  in  the 
earth,  in  and  over  which  a  fire  hi 
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bturned,  and  into  this  heated  receptacle 
the  hump  is  conveyed,  and  covered,  about 
a  foot  deep,  with  earth  and  ashes.  A 
strong  fire  is  again  built  over  the  spot, 
and,  supposing  these  preparations  to  be 
begun  on  the  evening  of  one  day,  the 
hump  will  be  ready  for  eating  by  the  next 
day  at  noon.  The  tongues  and  marrow 
bones  are  regarded,  by  the  connoisseurs, 
as  next  in  excellence. — Herds,  consisting 
of  thousands  of  these  fine  animals,  stiU 
roam  over  the  fer  western  prairies,  led  by 
the  fiercest  and  most  powerful  of  the 
bulls.  During  the  sexual  season,  the 
noise  of  their  roaring  resembles  thunder, 
and  the  males  often  fi^ht  desperate  battles 
■with  each  other.  While  feeding,  they  are 
often  scattered  over  a  vast  sunace ;  but, 
when  they  move  forward  in  mass,  they 
form  a  dense,  impenetrable  column, 
which,  once  fairly  in  motion,  is  scarcely 
to  be  turned.  They  swim  large  rivers 
nearly  in  the  same  order  in  which  they 
traverse  the  plains;  and,  when  flying firom 

Eursuit,  it  is  in  vain  for  those  in  fi^nt  to 
alt  suddenly,  as  the  rearward  *^^brong 
dash  madly  forward,  and  force  their  lead- 
ers on.  The  Indians  sometimes  profit  by 
this  habit :  they  lure  a  herd  to  the  vicin- 
ity of  a  precipice,  and,  setting  the  whole 
in  rapid  motion,  they  terrify  them,  by 
shouting  and  other  artifices,  to  rush  on  to 
then-  inevitable  destruction.  Numerous 
tribes  of  Indians  are  almost  wholly  de- 
pendent  on  these  animals  for  food,  cloth- 
mg,  tents,  utensils,  &c.  Vast  multitudes 
of  bisons  are  slaughtered  annually ;  but  it 
is  to  be  deeply  regretted,  that  the  white 
hunters  and  traders  are  in  the  habit  of 
destroying  these  valuable  beasts  in  the 
most  wanton  and  unnecessary  manner. 
It  is  common  for  such  persons  to  shoot 
bisons,  even  when  they  have  abundance 
of  food,  for  the  sake  of  the  tongue  or 
hump  alone,  or  even  because  the  animals 
come  so  near  as  to  present  a  fair  aim.  It 
is,  therefore,  not  to  be  wondered,  that, 
fit>m  all  causes  of  diminution,  the  bison 
should  become  less  numerous  every  year, 
and  remove  farther  and  farther  from  the 
haunts  of  men.  The  preference  always 
given  to  the  cows,  which  are  too  often 
shot  while  gravid,  operates  powerfully  in 
thinning  the  herds. — ^The  skms  of  bisons, 
especially  that  of  the  cow,  dressed  in  the 
Indian  mshion,  with  the  hair  on,  make 
admirable  defences  against  the  cold,  and 
may  be  used  for  blankets,  &c.  They  are 
called  buffalo  robes ;  the  term  buffalo  being 
generally,  but  inaccurately,  applied  to  the 
bison.  The  wool  of  the  bison  has  been 
manufactured  into  hats,  and  has  also  been 


employed  in  making  coarse  cloth.  The 
time  cannot  be  veiy  fer  distant,  when  this 
species,  like  the  Indian  tribes  which  hover 
near  them,  will  have  passed  away,  and 
the  places  which  know  them  now  shall 
know  them  no  more. 

BissAoo,  or  BissAux,  or  Bissao;  an 
island  in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  near  the 
western  coast  of  Africa,  and  tlie  principal 
of  the  cluster  called  Bissagos,  100  miles 
in  circumference ;  Ion.  14°  IQf  W. ;  lat. 
11°  24'  N.  The  ground  rises  impercepti- 
bly to  the  middle  of  the  island.  The  soil 
is  cultivated  and  fertile,  abounding  with 
several  sorts  of  trees,  particularly  fine 
large  orange  and  mangit)ves  near  the 
shore.  The  inhabitants  are  Portuguese 
and  Ne^Oes  intermLxed.  The  island  is 
divided  into  9  provinces,  8  of  which  are 
governed  by  ofiicers  appointed  by  the 
sovereign,  each  bearing  the  title  of'^king. 
— ^There  is  another  cluster  of  islands  of 
the  same  name,  Ion.  15°  W.,  lat.  11°  30* 
N.,  255  miles  south  of  cape  Verd. 

BissET,  Robert ;  a  native  of  Scotland, 
educated  at  Edinburgh,  for  the  clerical 
profession.  He  took  the  degree  of  LL.  D., 
and  became  a  schoolmaster  at  Chelsea; 
but,  not  succeeding  in  that  occupation,  he 
employed  himself  in  writing  for  the  press. 
His  chief  productions  are,  a  History  of 
the  Reign  of  George  IH,  6  vols.  ovo. ; 
the  Life  of  Edmund  Burke,  2  vols.  8vo. ; 
and  an  edition  of  the  Spectator,  with 
lives  of  the  authors,  6  vols.  He  died  in 
1805,  aged  46. 

BiTAUBE,  Paul  Jeremiah ;  born  in  K6- 
nigsberg,  in  Prussia,  1732,  of  French  i>a- 
rents.  He  translated  Homer  into  French. 
In  consequence  of  this  translation,  and 
tlie  recommendation  of  d'Alembert,  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  tlie  academy  at 
Berlin.  Frederic  II,  king  of  Prussia,  fa- 
vored him  much,  and  allowed  him  to  stay 
a  long  time  in  France,  to  finish  several 
translations  from  the  German  into  French. 
Among  bis  translations  is  one  of  Gothe's 
Hermann  and  Dorothea.  Napoleon  con- 
ferred marks  of  favor  on  him.  He  died 
in  1808.  His  works  appeared  in  9  vols., 
Paris,  1804. 

Bithyivia;  a  country  in  Asia  Minor, 
lying  on  the  Pontus  Euxinus,  the  Tbra- 
cian  Bosphorus  and  the  Propontis,  and 
bounded  on  the  south  by  Phry^ia.  In 
early  times,  it  was  called  Bebiycuij  from 
the  Bebrycians,  who  inhabited  it.  Before 
the  time  of  Crcesus,  B.  was  an  independ- 
ent state,  under  its  own  princes.  After 
the  death  of  Prusias  I,  in  Uie  war  against 
CrcBsus,  it  fell  into  the  power  of  the  Lyd<> 
ians,  B.  C.  560 ;  mto  that  of  the  Persians, 
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B.  C.  555 ;  and  into  that  of  Alexander,  B. 

C.  334.  The  restorer  of  the  Bithynian 
throne  was  Bias  or  Bas,  a  native  prince, 
at  the  court  of  one  of  whose  successors, 
Prusias  II,  Hannibal  took  refuge,  and 
where  he  ended  his  life  by  poison,  183  B. 
C.  Nicomedes,  the  last  kmg  of  this  race, 
bequeathed  his  kingdom  to  the  Romans, 
75  B.  C.  The  famous  cities  of  Nicorae- 
dia,  Nic«ea  and  Heraclea  were  in  B.  In 
the  11th  century,  B.  was  conquered  by 
the  Seljuks.  In  1298,  a  new  kir^dom 
was  founded  there  by  the  Ottoman  Turks, 
of  which,  m  1307,  Prusa  was  the  capital. 

BiTscH ;  a  city  in  the  department  of 
the  Moselle,  with  2500  inhabitants,  and  a 
citadel  on  a  hill ;  by  its  situation  and  the 
art  of  Carmontaigne,  one  of  the  strongest 
places  in  France. 

Bittern.  A  name  commonly  applied 
to  several  species  of  heron ;  ardea,  L.  ( See 
Heroru) 

Bitumen;  the  name  of  a  species  in 
mineralogy,  the  individuals  composing 
which  have  acquired  several  distinct 
names,  from  their  diversity  in  appearance. 
This  depends  chiefly  upon  their  state  of 
aggregation,  which  forms  an  uninterrupt- 
ed series  from  the  perfectly  fluid  to  the 
solid  condition. — Miphtha,  the  most  fluid 
variety,  is  nearly  colorlee,  or  of  a  yellow- 
ish tinge,  transparent,  and  emits  a  peculiar 
odor.  It  swims  on  water,  its  specific 
gravity  bein^  firom  0.71  to  0.84.  It  bums 
with  a  bluish-white  flame  and  thick 
smoke,  and  leaves  no  residue.  It  con- 
sists of  carbon,  82.20,  and  hydrogen,  14.80 ; 
and,  being  the  only  fluid  destitute  of  oxy- 
gen, it  is  used  to  preserve  those  new 
metals  in,  which  were  discovered  by  sir 
H.  Davy.  It  is  found  in  Persia,  in  the 
peninsula  of  Apcheron,  upon  the  western 
shore  of  the  Caspian  sea,  where  it  rises 
through  a  marly  soil  in  tlie  form  of  vauor, 
and,  being  made  to  flow  through  earthen 
tubes,  is  inflamed  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
sisting in  the  preparation  of  food.  It  is 
collected  by  sinking  pits  several  yards  in 
depth,  into  which  5ie  naphtha  flows.  It 
is  burned  in  lamps,  by  the  Persians,  m- 
stead  of  oil.  Near  die  village  of  Amiano, 
in  the  state  of  Parma,  there  exists  a  spring 
which  yields  this  substance  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  illuminate  the  city  of  Genoa, 
for  which  purpose  it  is  employed.  With 
certain  vegetable  oils,  naphtha  is  said  to 
form  a  good  varnish. — ^The  variety  petro- 
leum is  much  thicker  than  naphtha,  re- 
sembling, in  consistence,  common  tar.  It 
has  a  strong,  disagreeable  odor,  and  a* 
blackish  or  r&ddish-brown  color.  During 
combustion,  it  emits  a  thick,  black  smoke, 


and  leaves  a  little  residue  in  the  fbrm  of 
a  black  coaL  It  is  more  abundant  than 
the  first  mentioned  variety,  from  which  it 
does  not  appear  to  difier,  except  in  being 
more  inspissated.  It  occurs,  oozing  out 
of  rocks,  in  the  vicinity  of  beds  of  coal,  or 
floating  upon  the  sur&ce  of  springs.  In 
the  Birman  empire,  near  Rainanghong,  is 
a  hill  containuig  coal,  into  which  520  pits 
have  been  sunk  for  the  collection  of  pe- 
troleum ;  and  the  annual  product  of  this 
mine  is  400,000  hogsheads.  It  is  used, 
by  the  inhabitants  of  that  country,  as  a 
lamp-oil,  and,  when  mingled  with  earth 
or  ashes,  as  fuel.  In  the  U.  States,  it  is 
found  abundandy  in  Kentucky,  Ohio  and 
New  York,  where  it  is  known  under  the 
name  of  Seneca  or  Genesee  oil.  It  is  used 
as  a  substitute  fi)r  tar,  and  as  an  external 
application  for  the  remedy  qf  rheumatism 
and  chilblains. — MaUha  is  a  bitumen,  still 
less  fluid  than  petroleum,  firom  which  it 
differs  in  no  other  respect  Its  principal 
locality  is  at  Puy  de  la  P^ge,  in  France, 
where  it  renders  the  soil  so  viscous,  that 
it  adheres  strongly  to  the  foot  of  the  trav- 
eller. It  is  also  found  in  Persia  and  in 
the  Hartz.  It  is  employed,  like  tar  and 
pitch,  on  cables  and  in  calking  vessels :  it 
IS  Used,  as  well  as  the  petroleum,  to  pro- 
tect iron  fit>ni  rusting,  and  sometimes 
forms  an  ingredient  in  black  sealing-wax. 
— ELadic  bSumen  yields  easily  to  pressure, 
is  flexible  and  elastic.  It  emits  a  strong, 
bituminous  odor,  and  is  about  the  weight 
of  water.  On  exposure  to  the  air,  it  be- 
comes hard,  and  loses  its  elasticity.  It 
takes  up  the  traces  of  crayons  in  the  same 
manner  as  tlie  caoutchouc,  or  Indian  rub- 
ber, whence  it  has  obtained  the  name  of 
the  nUneral  cttoutchmic.  It  has  hitherto 
been  found  only  in  the  lead  mines  of 
Derbyshire. — Compact  bitumeTi^  or  asphat- 
turn,  IS  of  a  shining  black  color,  solid  and 
brittle,  with  a  conchoidal  fracture.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  fit)m  1  to  1.6.  Like 
tne  former  varieties,  it  bums  finely,  and 
leaves  but  little  residue.  It  is  found  in 
Judea,  in  the  Palatinate,  in  France,  in 
Switzerland,  and  in  large  deposits  in 
sandstone  in  Albania;  but  no  where  so 
largely  as  in  the  island  of  Trinidad,  where 
it  forms  a  lake  three  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence, and  of  a  thickness  unknown.  A 
gentie  heat  renders  it  ductile,  and,  when 
mixed  with  grease  or  common  pitch,  it  is 
used  for  paying  the  bottoms  of  ships,  and 
is  supposed  to  protect  them  firom  the  te- 
redo of  the  West  Indian  seas.  The  an- 
cients employed  bitumen  in  the  construc- 
tion of  their  buildinffs.  The  bricks  of 
which  the  walls  of  Babylon  were  built 
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were,  according  to  lustorians,  cemented 
with  hot  bitamen,  which  imparted  to 
them  great  solidity. 

BivQUACK  (from  the  German  hitoaekt) ; 
the  name  given  to  the  modem  eystem,  by 
which  the  soldiers  in  service  lie  in  the 
open  air,  without  tents,  in  opposition  to 
tlie  old  system  of  cam^  and  cantonments. 
They  remain  dressed,  m  order  to  be  ready, 
at  a  moment's  warning,  to  take  their  places 
in  order  of  battle.  Tents  beinff  laid  aside, 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  ror  the  sake 
of  diminishing  the  baggage  of  an  army, 
large  masses  ^troops  are  always  obliged 
to  bivouack,  even  if  they  are  not  near  the 
enemy.  The  soldier,  however,  is  per- 
mitted to  build  himself  a  hut  of  straw  or 
branches,  if  circumstances  allow  it.    Fre- 

3uent  bivouacking  is  very  injurious  to 
le  health,  and  is  also  a  great  disadvan- 
tage to  the  countries  in  which  it  takes 
place. 

Blacas,  count ;  bom  at  Aulpe,  in  Pl^ov- 
ence  (1770) ;  serveld  in  La  Vendue ;  accom- 
panied Louis  XVIII  to  Russia,  and  after- 
wards to  England.  On  the  restoration 
of  the  Bourti^ns,  he  was  made  minister 
of  the  king's  household.  After  the  second 
restoration,  he  was  sent  to  Naples  to  ne- 

S^tiate  the  marriage  Of  the  duke  de  Benri. 
e  was  afterwaros  ambassador  to  Rome, 
where  he  concluded  the  l^ous  <y)ncor- 
dat  of  1815,  so  unpopular  in  France,  that 
the  government  did  not  venture  to  pro- 
pose it  to  the  chambers.  On  the  fall  of 
the  ultras  and  the  elevation  of  Decazes, 
he  retired  to  Rome,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  secretly  employed  at  the  congress 
of  Laybach.  He  has  since  been  ambas- 
sador to  Naples,  where,  as  well  as  at 
Rome,  he  has  declared  himself  the  pro- 
tector of  the  ultramontanists.  B.  is  a  thor- 
ough ultra-royalist 

Black,  Joseph,  a  distinguished  chem- 
ist, bom  at  Boideaux,  of  Scottish  parents, 
in  1728,  studied  medicine  at  Glasgow. 
Doctor  CuUen,  his  instmcter,  inspired  him 
with  a  taste  for  chemical  studies.  In 
1754,  he  was  made  doctor  of  medicine,  at 
Edinburgh,  and  delivered  an  inaugural 
dissertation,  De  Humore  acido  a  CUns  orto 
€t  Magnesia  oUmIj  which  exhibits  the  out- 
line of  his  discoveries  relative  to  caibonic 
acid  and  the  alkalies.  In  1756,  he  pub- 
lished his  Experiments  on  White  Mag- 
nesia, Quicklime,  and  several  other  Alka- 
line Substances,  in  the  2d  volume  of  the 
Essays,  Physical  and  Literary,  of  the  Ed- 
inburgh Society.  He  demonstrates  the 
existence  of  an  aerial  fluid  in  these  sub- 
gtances,  which  he  calls  Jixed  air,  the 
presence  of  which  dunlmshes  the  corro- 


sive power  of  the  alkalies  and  the  calca- 
rious  earths.  This  discoveir  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  basis  of  all  those  which 
have  immortalized  the  names  of  Caven- 
dish, Priestley,  Lavoisier,  &c.,  and  given 
a  new  fonn  to  chemistry.  In  1757,  B. 
enriched  this  science  with  his  doctrine  of 
latent  heat,  which  has  led  to  such  im- 
portant results.  In  1756,  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  medicine  and  lecturer 
on  chemistry  in  the  university  at  Glasgow, 
in  the  place  of  doctor  CuUen,  and,  in 
1765,  when  CuUen  left  the  professor's 
chair  in  Edinburgh,  he  was  there,  also, 
succeeded  by  B.  No  teacher  inspired  his 
disciples  with  such  a  zeal  for  study ;  his 
lectures,  therefore,  contributed  much  to 
make  the  taste  for  chemical  science  gen- 
eral in  England.  He  died  in  1799,  at  the 
age  of  71.  Upon  Lavoisier's  proposal, 
the  academy  of  sciences,  in  Paris,  had 
appointed  him  one  of  its  eight  foreign 
members.  His  habits  were  simple,  &s 
character  cold  and  reserved.  Though  of 
eminent  ability  as  a  chemist,  he  injured 
himself  by  his  long  opposition  to  the  re- 
ception of  the  new  chemical  theory.  At 
length,  however,  he  was  convinced  of  its 
superior  accuracy,  and  did  justice  to  its 
merits.  There  is  a  paper  of  his  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions  of  1774,  and 
another  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Edinburgh,  m  1791.  Two  of 
his  letters  on  chemical  subjects  were 
published  by  Crell  and  Lavoisier,  and  his 
Lectures  on  Chemistry,  in  1803,  in  2  vols, 
by  Robison. 

Black  Art.    (See  Magic,) 

Blackbird  ;  a  trivial  name,  applied  to 
birds  of  different  species^  and  distinct  gen- 
era, but  properly  belonging  to  a  species 
of  the  genus  quiscaluSf  as  restricted  by 

I)rince  C.  L.  Bonaparte,  di  Musignano,  the 
atest  and  most  accurate  writer  on  orai- 
tholo^cal  nomenclature.  The  trae  black- 
birds are  either  of  a  rich,  glossy  black, 
showing  metallic  reflections,  purple,  or 
femiginous;  being  alto^ther  free  from 
macmation.  The  Kinds  improperly  caUed 
blackbird,  such  as  the  teamng,  couibirdy 
&C.,  have  bright  colors,  and  are  species 
of  icterus  or  trwqnal. — All  the  nlack- 
birds  are  gregarious  and  migratory,  diflus- 
ing  themselves  in  vast  flocKs  from  south 
to  north;  returning  thence  as  the  cold 
season  approaches.  They  build  their 
nests  in  trees,  socially,  and  lay  about  Are 
efgB,  The  young  are  unlike  the  adult 
biras. — ^Three  species  of  blackbird  are 
known  m  the  Umted  States ;  ^unong  these, 
the  great  croW'blackbM  (<l,  tiuyor,  VieL), 
is  the  largest,  and,  as  its  name  implies^ 
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ttroDgly  resemblesy  in  all  respects,  the 
mischievous  plunderer  of  our  cornfields. 
Tbe  male  is  16  inches  long,  having  a  most 
clossy  black  plumage;  the  tail  is  cunei- 
form, and,  when  the  wings  are  folded,  they 
extend  nearly  &ve  inches  beyond  it  The 
female  is  of  a  light  brown  color,  whitish 
beneathy  and  twelve  and  a  half  inches 
long.  This  species  is  found  in  the  South- 
em  States,  pnncipaHy  alonff  the  sea-coast: 
it  also  inhabits  Mexico,  and  is  said  to  be 
common  in  the  West  Indies. — ^The  rusty 
grakU,  or  Uacfthirdy  is  nine  inches  long. 
Its  migrations  extend  from  the  south, 
where  it  winters,  to  as  &r  north  as  within 
tlie  arctic  circle,  where  it  breeds.  Accord- 
ing to  Pennant,  they  arrive  in  the  vicinity 
or  Hudson's  bav  about  the  beginning  of 
June,  when  the  ground  is  sufficiently 
thawed  to  allow  them  access  to  the  grubs 
and  worms,  upon  which  they  chiefly  feed. 
They  sing  finely  until  they  have  ceased 
laying,  an4  when  the  young  are  fledged, 
they  again  resume  their  song.  Their 
nests  are  formed  of  moss  and  grass,  and 
placed  in  trees  about  eight  feet  from  the 
ground.  They  pass  through  the  Middle 
States,  on  their  northern  tour,  early  in 
April :  in  September,  they  collect  in  vast 
flocks,  to  seek  their  winter-quarters  in  the 
south. — The  niarpU  grakle,  lesser  or  comr 
ffum  crow-Uackbird,  ( Q.  versicolor,  VieL),  is 
the  most  notorious  of  these  sable  plunder- 
ers. On  their  first  arrival  in  the  Middle 
States  from  the  soutli,  which  is  in  the 
latter  part  of  March,  they  come  in  scatter- 
ed flocks,  and  are  most  frequent  in 
swamps,  meadows,  and  recently  plough- 
ed ^und.  At  this  season,  they  consume 
an  mimense  number  of  destructive  in- 
sects, and,  if  they  continued  to  fe^d  on 
such  food,  they  would  be  among  the 
fiirmer's  chief  benefactors.  Towards  the 
beginning  or  middle  of  April,  they  begin 
to  build  upon  ,the  tall  pines  or  cedars 
nearest  to  tne  fields  whence  they  obtain 
their  food.  As  many  as  10  or  15  nesj^ 
have  been  found  on  the  same  tree.  T^ 
nests  are  about  &ve  inches  in  dianaeter, 
composed,  externally,  of  long  stales  and 
knotty  grass-roots,  and  are  lin<)d  with 
horse-hair,  &c.  The  eggs  are  <»f  a  bluish- 
olive  hue,  with  large  spots,  «ad  irregular 
streaks  of  dark  brown.  TJ*  period  when 
the  green  blade  of  they<^ng  Indian  com 
begins  to  sprout  above  the  surface  of  the 
ground  is  that  in  which  the  common 
crow-blackbird  commences  its  ravages. 
Vast  flocks,  chattering  and  screaming,  as 
if  anticipating  the  pleasures  of  the  feast, 
descend  upon  the  soil^  and  pluck  the 
swelling  grain  firom  its  recess.  In  a  few 
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hours,  the  careflil  bnsbandnian  beholds 
his  &ir  prospect  of  an  ample  harvest  al- 
most destsoyed,  and  that,  too,  with  but 
little  chance  of  his  being  able  to  rem^y 
the  evik  It  is  tme  that  the  guns  are 
commonly  put  in  requisition,  and  a  few 
volleys,  fired  among  these  insolent  thieves, 
destroy  a  small  part  of  their  nunobers. 
But  tliey  only  change  their  place  to  other 
parts  of  the  field,  and  return  ere  long  to 
renew  the  assault  with  increased  activity. 
It  is  not  until  the  month  of  November 
that  they  begin  to  collect  their  forces, 
now  renovated  and  au^ented  by  their 
young,  to  seek  the  gemal  cUmate  of  the 
south  for  the  winter.  When  we  consider 
that  a  very  ample  quantity  of  com  is  pro- 
duced, notwithstanding  the  depredations 
of  these  and  other  birds,  and  recollect  the 
vast  number  of  insects  they  consume  be- 
fore their  attacks  unon  the  com  begin, 
we  shall  be  inclined  to  agree  with  our 
great  ornithologist,  Wilson,  that  the  ser- 
vice they  render  the  cultivator  by  devour- 
ing the  insects  is  quite  an  adequate  com- 
pensation for  the  tax  they  levy  upon  the 
grain.  If  we  extend  our  observation  a 
little  further,  and  remark  that  these  birds 
destroy  the  insects  before  they  have  at- 
tained their  perfect  or  breeding  state,  and 
that  a  single  fly  or  bug  is  capable  of  lay- 
ing thousands  of  eggs,  the  magnitude  of 
the  benefit  they  confer  upon  mankind 
may  be  more  accurately  appreciated. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  perfectly  right,  that, 
during  their  rava^  upon  the  grain-field, 
they  sriould  be  duvf^  oflT  and  destroyed. 
The  extermination  of  the  species  is  as 
impossible  as  tlie  wish  to  effect  it  would 
be  ridiculous-  If  such  an  event  could  be 
brought  al^^ut,  we  should  speedily  be 
convmc^f  that  the  supreme  Author  of 
nature  ^ftd  devised  all  things  in  wisdom, 
by  ^discovering,  that,  without  the  aid  of 
tbc:se  seemingly  useless  creatures,  the 
/arth  would  lie  deepoiled  of  its  vegeta- 
'  tion,  and  the  habitations  of  man  become 
loathsome  from  the  multiplication' of  vo- 
racious and  disgusting  worms. 

Blackfish  ;  a  species  of  lahruSf  caught 
on  various  parts  or  the  American  coast, 

Xcially  in  the  vicinity  of  Long  Island, 
nee  large  supplies  are  obtain^  for  the 
New  York  market  For  the  following  par- 
ticulars concerning  this,  valuable  article  of 
food,  we  are  indebted  to  doctor  Mitchell's 
excellent  ptaper  on  the  fishes  of  New  York, 
published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Lit- 
erary and  Philosophical  Society.  The 
spedfic  name  given  by  the  learned  de- 
scriber  i»  L,  toutog,  in  which  he  has  pre- 
served the  designation  used  by  the  Mmi^ 
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gan  Indiaiis  for  this  fish.  The  common 
name,  UaM^  is  bestowed  on  account  of 
the  color  of  its  back  and  sides,  which  are 
of  a  bluish  or  crow-black ;  the  lips,  lower 
jaw,  neck  and  belly,  especially  in  the 
males,  are  white.  The  mouth  is  rather 
small,  the  lips  skinny  or  fleshy,  and  tlie 
teeth  are  about  twelve  in  number  in  each 
jaw,  the  two  front  teeth  being  largest,  and 
the  rest  of  the  respective  rows  gradually 
decreasing  in  size.  Within  the  external 
ranges  are  the  points  of  smaller  teeth,  in- 
serted with  rather  less  regufauity:  they 
are  sharp,  distinct,  and  covered  by  the 
lips.  The  tongue  is  white,  smooth,  lying 
close,  but  dis^yverable  by  raisirig;  tail 
entire,  and  somewliat  convex,  the  middle 
rays  being  somewhat  more  prominent 
than  the  upper  and  lower  ones ;  gill  cov- 
ers smooth,  neither  scaly,  serrated  nor 
rough;  extremities  of  tlie  pectoral  fins 
whitish;  eyes  rather  small  The  black- 
fish  is  plump  in  appearance,  and  is  much 
esteemed  for  the  taole.  It  varies  in  size, 
from  2  or  3  to  10  or  12  pounds.  Rocks, 
reefi  and  rough  bottoms  of  the  sea,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  coasts,  are  the  situa- 
tions most  frequented  by  tlie  blackfish, 
which  appear  to  be  stationary  inhabitants 
of  the  salt  water,,  as  tliey  do  not,  like  the 
salmon,  herring,  &c.,  desert  their  haunts 
to  visit  the  ^b-water  rivera.  These 
fish  are  caught  in  abundance,  along  the 
whole  of  Long  Island  sound,  Fisher's 
Island  sound,  atid  in  Narragansett  bay. 
They  are  also  fouisd  in  the  southern  bavs 
of  Long  Island,  and  on  the  ocean  banks 
off  Sandy  Hook.  Th%y  were  formerly 
carried  over  land  from  Newport  and 
Providence  to  Boston  miirket,  but  are 
now  caught  in  Massachusetts  bay  in  suf- 
ficient numbers  to  render  such  importa- 
tion unnecessary. — In  catching  b'lickfish, 
the  hand  line  is  generally  used,  though 
the  angle  rod  may  often  be  advantageous, 
ly  employed :  diey  seize  the  bait  greedilj, 
at  proper  seasons,  and  pull  strongly,  in 
proportion  to  their  size  and  weight.  They 
are  occasionally  taken  in  seines.  The 
bah  commonly  employed  is  the  sofl  clam 
(na/a\  the  soldier-crab  or  fiddler  {ocypo- 
lb),  or  the  large  finny  worm  of  the  salt- 
water beaches,  called  ntreU.  As  the 
warmth  of  spring  comes  on,  the  blackfish 
begin  to  acquive  their  appetite,  which  is 
suspended  during  the  cold  of  winter,  at 
which  time  a  membrane  is  found  to  form 
over  and  close  up  the  vent.  They  may 
be  caught,  as  above  stated,  until  the  warm 
weather  becomes  well  advanced,  when 
sach  an  abundance  of  food  is  to  be  pro- 
cured as  to  render  the  bait  of  the  fisner- 


man  no  k>nger  a  teinptation.  The  floir* 
erin^  of  the  common  dog-wood  (carmts 
Jltmda)  is  considered  an  indication  of  the 
beginning  of  the  fishing  season  ;  and 
where  this  tree  is  not  to  be  seen,  the 
vegetation  of  the  chestnut-tree  is  regard^ 
ed  as  a  similar  indication.  These  fish 
are  broueht  to  Philadelphia  market  in 
wagons,  m>m  Long  Branch,  &c.,  being 
packed  in  ice,  and  fix>zen  as  soon  as 
caught 

Black  Forest  (in  German,  Schwarz- 
wdd) ;  a  chain  of  mountains  in  the  grand- 
duchy  of  Baden  and  the  kingdom  of 
Wurtember^^.  It  runs  almost  parallel  - 
with  the  Rhme,  fix)m  south  to  north,  often 
onlyfiY)m  15  to  20  miles  distant  fivm  this 
river ;  is  about  85  miles  long,  and,  from 
east  to  west,  in  the  southern  part,  about 
30  miles  wide ;  in  the  northern,  about  18. 
The  Danube  rises  in  these  mountains,  as 
well  as  many  other  rivers.  Those  on  the 
west  side  run  into  the  Rhine,  those  on  the 
east  side  into  the  Danube.  The  Black 
Forest  is  rather  a  chain  of  elevated  plains, 
than  of  isolated  peaks.  The  highest  sum- 
mit, the  Feldberg,  measures  4610  German 
feet  Except  from  June  to  September, 
these  mountains  are  generally  covered 
with  snow,  and  even  during  this  period, 
are  not  entirely  free  fit>m  it.  Among  the 
many  valleys  of  this  chain,  the  Murgthal 
is  particularlv  celebrated  for  its  beautiful 
scenery.  T^e  whole  chain  consists  of 
primitive  mountains :  its  skeleton,  through- 
out, is  granite ;  its  higher  points  are  cov- 
ered wnh  sand-stone,  and  other  layers  of 
less  consequence,  and  are  surrounded  by 
heights  composed  of  flpetz  rocks.  On 
the  western  side,  at  the  foot,  appears 
gneiss.  Porphyry  and  clay-slate  are 
found  on  several  heights,  as,  likewise,  sil- 
ver, lead,  copper,  iron,  cobalt  and  miner- 
al waters.  Tne  woods  are  abundant,  and 
consist  mostly  of  pines  and  similar  spe- 
cies. The  raising  of  cattle  is  the  princi- 
pal branch  of  husbandry  carried  on  in  this 
uEitrict  The  ground  is  not  fertile,  and 
the  Vrihabitants,  scattefed  over  the  moun- 
tains, live  extremely  frugally,  but  are  very 
industricus.  Their  manner  oflivin^,  build- 
ing their  hvuseS)  and  cultivating  their  lands, 
is  very  pecinUar.  Till  the  17th  century, 
there  was  no  whit  of  trade  or  industry 
among  them ;  ha\  ihe  wars  of  that  period 
daveloped  it,  and  tjie  manufactures  of 
glass,  straw  hats,  wooden  clocks,  and  oth- 
er wooden  ware,  are  now  very  important 
They  make,  annually,  more  than  180,000 
wooden  clocks,  the  value  of  which 
amounts  to  over  half  a  million  of  guilders. 
Neufltadt  aad  Furtwangen  axe  the  central 
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pcuots  of  this  singular  commerce,  which 
embraces  all  Europe,  and  extends  even  to 
America.  Large  numbers  of  these  clocks 
aie  sent  to  Spain  and  Portugal,  from 
whence  they  go  to  South  America.  From 
the  north  of  Germany,  and  from  Havre, 
they  are  exported  to  the  U.  States.  Of 
late,  the  clocks  have  been  much  improved, 
and  the  correctness  of  some  ot  them, 
made  of  different  woods,  in  order  to 
counteract  the  influence  of  the  weather,  is 
surprising. — ^Two  passes  of  the  Black 
Forest  became  particularly  noted  in  the 
time  of  the  French  revolutJo;i — ^the  Knie- 
bis  and  the  HoUe  passes.  The  fonner,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Murg,  was  taken  in  1796 
and  1797 ;  the  latter  is  famous  for  Mo- 
rcau's  skilful  retreat  through  it  in  1796. 

Blackfriars'  Bridoe  ;  one  of  the  six 
fine  bridges  of  London,  over  the  Thames, 
built  between  1760  and  1768,  afler  a  de- 
slffu  of  Mr.  Robert  Mylne,  at  an  expense 
of  £152,840.  There  are  9  arches,  the 
centre  one  being  100  feet  wide.  The 
whole  length  is  ^5  feet  Over  each  pier 
is  a  recess,  supported  by  Ionic  pUiars. 
The  bridge  is  situated  at  about  an  equal 
distance  from  those  of  Southwai'k  and 
Waterloo.  It  commands  a  venr  fine 
view  of  St  PauPs  cathedral,  as  weU  as  of 
both  sides  of  the  river,  including  the  tow* 
er,  the  monument,  Somerset  nouse,  West- 
minster abbey,  and  about  30  churches. 
The  constant  bustle  on  this  and  the  Lon- 
don bridge  is  enonnous,  and  beyond  any 
thing  of  the  kind  to  be  met  with  in  other 
cities. 
Black  Lead.  (See  Plumbago,) 
Black  Rock.  (See  Buffalo,) 
Black  Sea  ;  with  the  ancients,  known 
by  the  name  of  Pontus  Euxinus  (4' v.)  j  a 
sea  which  Is  situated  between  Europe 
and  Asia,  bounded  on  the  west  by  Roma- 
nia and  Bulgaria,  on  the  north  by  the 
Russian  dominions,  on  the  east  by  Min- 
grelia  and  Guriel,  on  the  south  by  Nato- 
lia,  being  connected  with  the  Mediter- 
ranean by  the  Bosphorus,  and,  by  the 
Cimmerian  Bosphorus,  with  tlie  sea  of 
Azoph  {q.  v.),  which  is,  in  fact,  only  a  bay 
of  tlie  BladL  sea.  The  area  of  the  Black 
sea  and  the  sea  of  Azoph  amounts  to 
about  297,000  square  miles.  The  water 
is  not  so  dear  as  that  of  the  Mediterrane- 
an, and,  on  account  of  the  many  large 
rivers  which  fall  into  it, — ^the  Danube, 
Dniester,  Dnieper,  Don  and  Cuban,— beuig 
less  salt,  Sneezes  more  I'eadily.  The  tem- 
pests on  this  sea  ore  tremendous,  as  the 
land,  which  confines  its  agitated  waters, 
giyes  to  them  a  kind  of  whiriing.  motion. 
In  the  winter,  it  is  so  boisterous^imrticiilar- 


ly  near  the  coast  firom  the  Danube  to  the 
Crimea,  that  it  is  scarcely  navieable,  even 
bv  the  most  experienoed  sauors.  The 
chief  current  runs  fipom  the  shallow  seA 
of  Azoph,  from  north  to  south,  to  the 
Thracian  Bosphorus  and  the  Hellespont 
The  Black  sea  contains  no  islands ;  there 
is  one,  however,  in  the  Cimmerian  Bos- 
phorus. The  iisfaeries  in  the  sea  of 
Azoph  and  the  Black  sea  are  not  unim- 
portant, various  kinds  of  valuable  fish, 
l>oth  large  and  small,  being  taken ;  among 
others,  several  species  of  stureeon.  Seines 
are  used,  in  which  60,000  fishes  are  some- 
times caught  within  six  hours ;  but  there 
are  never  many  lar^e  ones  among  them. 
Caviare  (q.  v.)  is  also  made  on  the  eoast, 
as  well  as  fish-glue,  fish-oil,  and,  from  the 
spawn  of  the  sea  mullet,  botargo;  the 
latter,  however,  only  in  small  quantity. 
The  salt  and  smoked  mackerel  fonn  an 
important  article  of  the  commerce  of  the 
Crimea.  Raoul-RocheUe  has  published, 
in  Paris,  1822,  a  work  on  tlie  remarkable 
Grecian  antiquities  on  the  northern  shore 
of  the  Pontus,  which  has  been  corrected 
and  completed  by  the  Russian  counsellor 
Peter  von  Koppen,  Vienna,  1823.  Quite 
recently,  Mr.  von  Blaramberg,  director  of 
the  museum  established  at  Odessa  and  at 
Kertch,  has  discovered  many  interesting 
remains  in  this  quarter.    (See  CrimeaJ) 

Blackguard.  This  name  tvas  origin- 
ally given  to  the  scullions  and  coal-carri- 
ers in  great  houses  and  palaces,  who,  in 
the  journeys  of  the  families  to  which  they 
belonged,  usually  rode  in  tlie  carts  with 
the  pots  and  kettles. 

Blacklock,  Thomas,  a  poet,  remarka^- 
blo  for  his  hterary  attainments  under  the 
misfortune  of  a  deprivation  of  sight,  was 
bom  at  Annan,  in  the  county  (3*  Dum- 
fries, in  1721.  His  parents,  who  were 
natives  of  Cumberland,  although  poor 
were  industrious  and  well-informed.  At 
the  age  of  six  months,  he  lost  his  sight  fay 
the  small-pox ;  and,  as  he  grew  up,  his 
fatlier,  with  exemplary  industry  and  af- 
fection, endeavored  to  lessen  his  calamity 
by  readmg  to  him  such  books  as  instruct- 
ed or  entertained  hkn,  when  he  always 
appeared  to  be  particularly  pleased  with 
the  Vvorks  of  Spenser,  Milton,  Prior,  Pope 
and  Addison.  Such  was  the  kindness 
his  pecuUar  situation  and  gentle  temper 
excited,  that  he  was  seldom  without  some 
companion,  who  aided  in  his  singular 
course 'of  education,  until  he  had  even 
acquired  some  knowledge  <of  the  Latin 
tongue.  At  the  age  of  12,  he  besan  to 
versify,  and  his  performances  at  length 
became  the  subject  of  discourse  in  his 
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ueHghborhood.  At  the  age  of  20,  he  lost 
his  father,  on  which  he  was  invited  by 
doctor  Stephenson,  a  physician  in  Edin- 
burgh, to  visit  that  metropolis,  in  order  to 
pursue  his  studies  at  the  tmiversity.  He 
soon  became  a  proficient  in  Latin,  as  also 
in  French,  which  he  chiefly  acquired  by 
conversation  with  a  French  lady,  the 
wife  of  provost  Alesomder.  He  also,  in 
the  course  of  nearly  10  years'  study  at 
the  university,  made  a  considerable  prog- 
ress in  the  sciences.  In  1754,  he  publish- 
ed a  second  edition  of  his  poems,  which 
gained  him  the  patronage  of  Mr.  Spence, 
who  published  an  account  of  his  life, 
character  and  productions,  which  brought 
him  into  general  notice ;  and  a  quarto  edi- 
tion of  his  poems  being  soon  afterwards 
published  by  subscription,  a  considerable 
sum  was  thereby  raised  for  his  benefit 
He  now  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
theology,  and,  having  passed  through  the 
usual  course,  was  licensed,  in  1759,  by 
tlie  presbytery  of  Dumfries.  In  1762,  he 
married  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Johnson,  sur- 
geon, of  Dumfries ;  a  connexion  which 
proved  to  him  a  source  of  comfort  and 
felicity  for  tlie  remainder  of  his  life.  He 
was  soon  after  appointed  minister  of 
Kirkcudbright,  on  the  presentation  of  the 
earl  of  Selkirk ;  but,  being  opposed  by  his 
parishioners,  after  two  years'  contention, 
lie  resigned  his  hving,  upon  a  moderate 
annuity,  and  retired  to  Edinburgh,  where 
he  adopted  the  plan  of  receiving  a  few 
students  of  the  imiveiBity  as  bo^irders, 
and  of  assisting  them  in  their  studies 
when  desirable.  In  1766,  he  was  created 
D.  D. ;  and,  having  now  taken  a  respecta- 
ble Station  among  the  literati  of  Scotland, 
he  maintained  it  by  various  pubtications, 
until  his  death,  July,  1791,  at  the  age  of 
70.  His  private  character,  according  to 
the  testimony  of  Hume  and  others,  was 
sin^larly  amiable.  Letters  and  conver- 
ntion  were  his  solaCe,  to  which  he  joined 
the  practice  of  music.  His  poetry  is  easy, 
polished  and  harmonious;  and  he  com- 
posed with  considerable  rapidity.  The 
number  of  his  images  from  visual  objects 
will  surprise  those  who  ore  not  aware  of 
the  uniform  strain  of  imitation  in  com- 
mon-place poetiy.  B.  wrote,  besides  his 
poems,  several  prose  works. 

Blackhore,  sir  Richard,  a  physician 
and  poet  of  notoriety,  if  not  of  eminence, 
was  the  son  of  an  attorney  in  the  county 
of  Wilts.  In  1668,  he  entered  the  uni- 
versity of  Oxford.  There  he  remained 
13  years,  and,  for  some  time  afterwards, 
appears  to  have  fottowed  the  profession 
of  a  schoohnaster.    At  length  he  turned 


his  attention  to  physic.  In  1697,  he  fafld 
risen  to  so  much  eminence  in  his  profes- 
sion, as  to  be  appointed  physician  to  king 
William,  who  knighted  him.  The  pre- 
ceding year,  he  hod  made  himself  known^ 
as  a  iK>et,  by  the  publication  of  his  heroic 
poem  of  Pnnce  Arthur,  which  was  soon 
followed  by  King  Arthur ;  and,  in  1700, 
he  published  a  paraphrase  of  the  book 
of  Job,  in  folio ;  as  also  a  poem  entitled  a 
Satii^  on  Wit,  being  an  attempt  to  retort 
on  the  wits  by  whom  he  had  been  very 
successfully  assailed.  By  the  sdictness 
of  his  whiggish  principles,  he  had  incur- 
red the  resentment  of  the  tory  jmito, 
composed  of  Swift,  Pope,  Ari)uthnot  and 
others;  while  something  solemn  in  the 
complexion  of  his  religion  and  morality, 
added  to  the  real  absurdity  of  starting 
epic  after  epic  in  quick  succession,  in- 
sured the  raillery  of  all  those  to  whom 
his  gravity,  perseverance  and  mediocrity 
afforded  so  much  subject  for  ridicule. 
This  worthy  man  and  middling  poet  be- 
came the  common  butt  of  his  day,  and 
for  almost  two  senemtions,  for  Pope  took 
up  the  quarrel  which  Dryden  b^an. 
The  woric  which  produced  him  the 
greatest  reputation  was  the  Creation,  a 
poem  in  seven  books,  which  went  through 
several  editions,  and  was  ^reatiy  applaud- 
ed, but  is,  generally  speaking,  very  tamely 
elaborate.  In  1721,  B.  published  a  New 
Version  of  the  Psalms  of  David,  which, 
although  recommended  by  authority,  has 
never  been  adopted.  He  died^  at  an  ad- 
vanced age,  in  1729,  leaving  behind  him 
the  character  of  a  pious,  well-meaning 
and  respectable  man,  of  limited  genius 
and  little  taste.  Besides  the  epics  already 
mentioned,  he  wrote  Eliza,  in  10  books ; 
the  Redeemer,  in  6  books ;  King  Alfred, 
in  12  books,  &c.  He  also  composed  a 
History  of  the  Conspiracy  against  Kine 
William  III,  and  several  medical  and 
theological  treatises,  especially  against  the 
Arians,  all  of  which  have  quietiy  reached 
oblivion.  As  a  physician,  ne  was  a  stren- 
uous opposer  of  the  new  system  of  inocu- 
lation for  the  small-pox. 

Blackstone,  ^ir  William,  knight  and 
LL.  D.,  a  celebrated  English  lawyer,  and 
the  most  popular  vniter  on  the  laws  and 
constitution  of  his  country,  was  bom  in 
London,  m  1723.  He  was  the  third  son 
of  Mr.  Charles  Blackstone,  a  silk-mercer, 
but,  being  left  an  orphan,  was  brought  up 
by  his  maternal  uncle,  Mr.  Thomas  Bigg, 
surgeon,  from  whose  kindness  he  re- 
ceived an  education,  which  the  narrow 
circumstances  of  his  father  could  scarcely 
have  supplied.    He  was  educated  on  the 
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IbuBdation  of  the  charter-house,  whence, 
ju  1738y  he  was  remoYed  to  Pembroke 
college,  Oxford.  He  wee  much  distin- 
guished, both  at  schod^ADd  at  the  univer- 
sity, and  at  an  early,  a^e  compiled  a  work 
for  his  own  use,  entitled  the  Elements 
of  Architecture,  which  has  been  much 
praised.  Having  chosen  the  profession 
of  the  law,  he  was  in  due  time  entered  at 
the  Middle  Temple,  and  on  this  occasion 
published  the  admired  vesKS,  called  the 
Lawyer's  Farewell  to  bis  Muse,  which 
appeared  in  Dodaley's  Miscellany.  In 
1743,  he  was  elected  fellow  of  All  Souls' 
college,  Oxon^  and,  in  1746,  was  called  to 
the  Mr,  and  commenced  the  practice  of 
Jaw.  Being  deficient  in  elocution^  and 
not  possessed  of  the  popular  talents  of  an 
iidvocate,  bi^  progress  was  slow.  Having 
attended  the  courts  of  law  at  Westminster 
lor  seven  yeais,  without  success,  he  de- 
termined to  quit  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession, and  retire  to  his  fellowship  at 
Oxford.  The  system  of  educatiim  in  the 
English  univerBities  supplying  no  provis- 
ion for  teaching  the  laws  and  constitution 
of  tfie  country,  B.  undertook  to  remedy 
this  defect,  by'a  course  of  lectures  on  that 
iiufiortant  subjest;  and  the  manner  in 
which  he  executed  the  task  has  conferred 
a  lasting  distinction  on  Oxford.  His  first 
course  was  delivered  in  1753,  and  was 
repeated  for  a  series  of  years  with  in- 
creasing effect  and  reputation.  These 
lectures  doubtless  suggested  to  Mr.  Viner 
the  idea  of  founding,  by  his  will,  a  liberal 
establishment  in  the  university  of  Oxford 
for  the  study  of  the  common  kw;  and  B. 
was,  with  great  propriety,  chosen  the  first 
Vinerian  professor.  His  en^;agements  at 
^Oxford  did  not  prevent  his  occasional' 
'  practice  as  a  provincial  barrister,  and,  in 
1754,  being  engaged  as  counsel  in  a  con- 
tested election  for  the  county  of  Oxford, 
he  was  led  into  considerations  on  the 
elective  fi^anchise,  which  produced  his 
work  entitled  Considerations  on  Copy- 
holds. In  this  treatise  he  denied  the 
right  of  copyholders  to  vote  as  fi'eehold- 
ers;  which  led  to  a  dedaimtory  act  of 
parliament  in  establishment  of  ibat  nar- 
row doctrine.  In  1759,  he  published  a 
new  edition  of  the  Great  Charter  and 
Charter  of  die  Forest,  with  a  historical 
pieiace ;  and,  during  the  same  year,  the 
reputation  which  he  had  obtained  by  his 
lectures  induced  him  to  resume  his  atp 
tendance  at  Westminster  hall,  when  busi- 
ness and  the  honors  of  his  profession  soon 
crowded  in  upon  him.  In  1761,  he  was 
elected  M.  P.  for  Hindon,  made  king's 
counsel  and  solicitor-geneFal  to  the  queen, 
11* 


About  this  time,  he  also  married,  and, 
thereby  losing  his  feUowship,  was  ap- 
pointed principal  of  New  Inn  hall  \  which 
ofiice,  with  the  Vinerian  professorship,  he 
resigned  the  next  year.  In  1765,  he  also 
pukuish'ed  the  first  volume  of  bis  Com-» 
mentaries  on  the  Laws  of  England;  a 
wodc  of  greater  merit  than  any  which 
had- yet  appeared  on  the  subject  In  this 
celebratea  production,  the  author  does 
not  confine  himself  to  the  humble  duty 
of  an  expositor,  but  aspires  to  the  higher 
character  of  a  philosophical  writer  on 
iurisprudence ;  and,  having  been  preceded 
by  no  authors  in  the  same  line^  his  man-' 
ner  of  accomplishing  his  task  is  entitled 
to  great  praise.  It  must  not,  however,  be 
re^uded  as  a  philosophical  investigation 
into  the  grounds  and  merits  of  the  Eng- 
lish laws  and  constitution,  so  much  as  an 
elegant  expositioa  and  defence  of  an  ex- 
isting system.  Whatever  he  found  insti- 
tuted, it  was  his  purpose  to  support  and 
eulogise ;  and  consequently  we  are  rather 
made  acquainted  with  the  ^  legal  reasons" 
of  what  is  established,  than  instructed  in 
the  general  principles  of  national  legisla- 
tion.. This  mode  of  treating  the  suoject 
may  be,  in  some  degree,  usefiil,  by  con- 
veying a  due  notion  of  the  grounds  on 
which  government  and  usage  have  pro* 
ceeded,  but,  of  course,  will  do  little  to  «id» 
vance  the  mind  of  a  nation,  and  often 
a  great  deal  to  nurture  prejudices  and 
impede  amelioration.  Notwithstanding 
some  passagee  against  standing  amnes, 
and  in  exposition  of  the  progress  of  the 
influence  of  the  crown,  B.  is  uniformly 
the  advocate  of  prerogative,  and  very 
confined  in  his  notions  of  toleration.  On 
the  latter  ground,  he  was  involved,  on  the 
publication  of  his  Commentaries,  in  a  con- 
troversy with  Priestley ;  and,  some  years 
afterwards,  his  political  principles  were 
assailed,  with  much  aouteness,  in  a  pub* 
lication  entided  a  Fragment  on  Crovem- 
meut,  now  known  to  be  the  work  of  Mr. 
Jeremy  Bentham.  In  the  debates  which 
took  place  on  the  Middlesex  election,  in 
relation  to  the  re«>eliffibility  of  an  expelled 
member,  he  was  led  to  language  in  par. 
liament,  against  tiie  tenor  of  which  Mr. 
James  OrenviUe,  witii  great  adroitness, 
quoted  bis  own  book,  and  he  vvm  also 
wamdy  atuicked  for  tiie  saiv*^*?<M»«»- 
tency  by  Junius.  The  v^.  "J^wt  and 
talents  of  B.,  backed  j^lyliUcid  tenden. 
cies,  which  are  ga^"?.  »v<>"«^  ^  ad* 
vancement,  ti^V'^^J^fL^^^  ?^ 
ministerial  finror,  and  ^%r^^^  ^e 
post  of  •oticitor^genej;;*  IS-.u  .» ™*'»  <*^ 
&g  it,  was  n^  *^  ^^^e  jttsticestrf 
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honored  with  a  magnificent  public  funer- 
al, and  intened  in  Henry  VlFs  chapel, 
whence  it  wae  pitifully  removed  at  the 
restoration,  and  buried  in  St  Mar^ret's 
church-yard. — ^The  foregoing  detail  euf- 
^ciently  evinces  the  bravery  and  talents 
of  this  able  commander,  who  first  deviat- 
ed from  the  old  practice  6f  keeping  ships 
and  men  as  much  out  of  danger  as  possi- 
ble, and  gave  the  example  of  bold  and 
spirited  achievement.  So  disinterested 
was  he,  that^  afierall  his  rich  captures  and 
high  posts,  he  scarcely  left  behind  him 
XSOO  of  accjuired  property,  freely  sharing 
all  with  his  friends  and  seamen,  into 
whom  he  infiised  that  intrepidity  and 
spirit  of  enterprise,  by  which  the  British 
navy  has  been  ever  since  so  highly  dta* 
tinguished. 

Blakelet,  Johnston,  a  captain  in  the 
U.  States  navy  during  the  late  war,  was 
bom  in  Ireland,  in  October,  1781.  Two 
years  after,  his  ftither,  Mr.  John  Blakeley, 
emigrated  to  the  U.  States,  and  settled  in 
Wilmington,  North  Carolina.  Young  B. 
was  placed,  in  1796,  at  the  university  of 
North  Carolina,  being  intended  fi>r  the 
law.  His  father  died  the  year  after.  In 
the  year  1799,  circumstances  having  de- 
prived B.  of  the  means  of  support,  he  left 
college,  and,  the  next  year,  obtained  a 
midshipman^s  warrant.  In  1813,  he  was 
made  a  master-commandant,  and  soon 
after  ikppointed  to  the  command  of  the 
Wasp.  In  this  vessel,  he  fell  in  with  his 
Britannic  majesty's  ship  Reindeer,  in  lat. 
48«  36^.  This  sliip  he  took,  after  an 
action  of  19  minutes.  The  loss  of  the 
Americans  was  21  killed  and  wounded ; 
that  of  tlie  enemy,  67.  The  Reindeer 
was  cut  to  pieces  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
render  it  impossible  to  save  her ;  and  she 
was  accordingly  set  on  fire.  After  this, 
the  Wasp  put  into  L'Orient ;  from  which 
port  she  sailed  August  27,  and,  four  days 
afterwards,  ialling  in  with  10  sail  of  mer- 
chantmen, under  convoy  of  a  ship  of  the 
line,  she  succeeded  in  cuttine  oft"  one  of 
tlie  vessels. — The  eveninff  of  the  first  of 
September,  1814,  she  feU  in  with  four 
sail,  two  on  each  bow,  but  at  considerable 
distances  from  each  other.  The  first  was 
the  brig-of-war  Avon,  which  struck  after 
a  severe  action ;  but  captain  B.  could  not 
take  possession,  as  anotlier  enemy  was 
approaching.  This  enemy,  it  seems,  how- 
ever, was  called  off  to  the  assistance  of 
the  Avon,  which  was  now  sinking.  The 
enemy  reported  that  they  had  sunk  the 
Wasp  by  the  first  broadside ;  but  she  was 
afterwards  spoken  by  a  vessel  off  the 
Western  Isles.    After  this,  we  hear  of 


her  no  more.-^In  hie  peiiOD,  captain  B. 
was  rather  below  the  middle  stature ;  his 
eyes  black  and  ezpraaaive,  his  manners 
mild,  manly  and  unassuming.  Among 
his  brother  officers,  he  was  cODflidered  as 
a  man  of  uncommon  intellect,  courage, 
and  profesaonal  skUL  He  was  married, 
in  December,  1813,  to  a  lady  of  New 
York ;  and  left  an  only  daughter,  who 
received  one  of  the  most  affectmg  tributes 
of  pubhc  gratimde,  which  have  occurred 
in  the  history  of  the  U.  States.  The  legia- 
lature  of  North  Carolina,  December  27, 
1816,  after  prescribmg  the  destmation  of 
the  sword  they  had  voted  to  captain  B., 
"Resolved,  unanimously,  that  captain 
Blakeley's  child  beeducated  at  the  expense 
of  this  state ;  and  that  Mrs.  Blakelev  be 
requested  to  draw  on  the  treasurer  of  thia 
state,  from  time  to  time,  fi>r  such  sums  of 
money  as  shall  be  required  for  the  edu-> 
cation  of  the  said  child." 
Blakc,  Mont.  (See  Mont  EUsnc^ 
Blamchard,  Francois,  one  of  the  first 
aeronauts,  bom  at  Andelys,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Eure,  in  1738,  was  fond  of 
mechanics  fi:ofti  his  youth,  and,  in  his  16th 
year,  invented  a  self-moving  carriage, 
m  which  he  rode  a  distance  of  18  miks. 
This  invention,  which  he  improved  in 
1778,  recommended  him  to  the  court  of 
Versailles.  He  displayed  equal  ingenuity, 
by  the  invention  of  a  hydraulic  machine, 
in  the  19lh  year  of  his  age,  and,  after- 
wards, in  the  construction  of  a  flying 
ship,  which,  by  means  of  a  counterpoise 
of  six  pounds,  was  raised  to  more  than  20 
feet  from  the  ground.  He  eagerly  availed 
himself  of  the  discoveries  of  the  brothers 
Montgolfier,  and  the  improvements  of  the 
same  hy  professor  Charles  and  Robert  in 
Paris.  After  having  made  his  first  aeros- 
tatic voyage,  March  4,  1784,  he  crossed 
the  channel  from  Dover  to  Calais,  1785, 
with  doctor  Jeffiries,  a  gentleman  of  Bos- 
ton, in  the  U.  States,  For  this  exploit,  he 
was  rewarded,  by  the  king  of  France,  \vith 
a  present  of  12,000  fiancs,  and  a  pension 
of  1200.  In  the  same  year,  at  London, 
he  first  made  use  of  a  parachute,  invent- 
ed by  liim,  or,  according  to  others,  by 
Etieune  Montgolfier.  After  having  per- 
formed many  aerostatic  voyages  in  for- 
eign countries  also,  he  was  accused  K>f 
propagating  revolutionary  principles,  and 
imprisoned,  1793,  in  the  fortress  of  Kuf- 
Btem,  in  the  Tyrol.  Having  obtained  his 
liberty,  he  made  his  46th  ascent  in  the 
city  of  New  Yoric,  1796.  In  1798,  he 
ascended,  with  16  persons,  in  a  laiige  bal- 
loon, at  Rouen,  ana  descended  at  a  place 
15  miles  distant    In  1807,  his  aerostatic 
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voyages  amounted  to  more  than  66.  He 
died  in  180$.  Madame  Blanchard  con- 
tinued to  make  aerial  voyages.  In  1811, 
she  ascended  in  Rome,  and,  after  going  a 
distance  of  60  miles,  she  rose  again  to 
proceed  to  Naples.  In  June,  1819,  hav- 
mg  ascended  from  Tivoli,  in  Paris,  her 
balloon  took  fire,  at  a  considerable  height, 
owing  to  some  fire-works  which  she  car- 
ried with  her.  The  gondola  fell  down  in 
the  rue  de  Provence,  and  the  hapless  aer- 
onaut was  dashed  to  pieces. 

Blanco^  Ci^ie  (literally,  WkUe  cope) ;  a 
name  given  to  a  great  number  of  capes 
by  the  Spaniards,  Portuguese  and  Ital- 
ians. It  corresponds  to  the  French  cap 
Bkmc,  The  name  is  as  common  and  as 
unphilosophical  as  that  of  White  hill. 
Black  river,  &c. 

Blank  Verse,  in  modem  poetry ;  verses 
without  riiyme ;  e.  g.,  Milton's  Paradise 
Lost  Only  those  languages  which  dis- 
tinguish long  and  short  syUables  can  em- 
ploy it.    (See  Verse,) 

Blanoini,  Giuseppe  Marco  Maria  Fe- 
lice, bom  at  Turin,  1781,  studied  under 
the  abbot  Ottani,  chapel-master  in  the 
cathedral  there.  In  his  12th  or  13th  year, 
he  accompanied  the  choir  of  this  church 
on  the  organ.  At  the  age  of  14  years,  he 
executed  a  mass,  with  a  complete  orches- 
tnL  In  1799,  he  went  to  Paris,  gave  les- 
sons in  singing,  and  nras  soon  employed 
as  a  composer.  The  completion  of  the 
False  Duenna,  an  opera,  left  unfinished 
by  Delia  Maria,  was  intnirted  to  him; 
and  soon  after  appeared  his  Zdie  and 
TervUle,  MiphthaU,  and  other  operas.  His 
concerts,  in  which  be  accompanied  his 
own,  singing  with  much  taste  and  expres- 
sion, were  Sie  resort  of  ail  musical  con- 
noisseurs and  amateurs.  Having,  in  1805, 
been  invited  to  Munich,  he  executed  an 
opera  there,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
king  of  Bavaria  appointed  him  his  chapel- 
master.  In  180d,  the  princess  Borghese 
appointed  him  her  director  of  music  and 
master  of  concerts ;  and,  in  1809,  after  the 
departure  of  Reichardt,the  king  of  West- 
phalia invited  him,  in  the  same  capacity, 
to  Cassel.  After  the  expulsion  of  the 
Westphalian  court,  he  lived  in  Miinich, 
where  he  composed  and  performed  his 
l^an  in  Daeia,  Some  time  after,  he  went 
to  Paris,  where  he  is  sttU  living.  Besides 
many  comic  and  heroic  operas,  we  have 
a  collection  of  pleasing  ballads,  noUtamos^ 
Italian  alia,  and  charmmg  duets,  composed 
IrfT  him.  In  Italy,  hfr  is  called  the  .^ta- 
crton  ofmune* 

Blasphemy  la  aomewhat  variously  de- 
fined. According  to  the  more  general  defi- 


nition, it  meaAa  the  denying  the  existence 
of  God ;  assigning  to  him  false  attributes,  or 
denying  his  tme  attributes ;  speaking  irrev- 
erently of  the  mysteries  of  religion ;  and, 
fi)rmerly,  in  Catholic  countries,  it  also  in- 
eluded  the  speaking  contemptuously  or 
disrespectfiiUy  of  the  Holy  Virgin  or  the 
saints.  Public  blaapliemy  has  been  consid- 
ered, by  the  church  of  Rome,  as  an  unpar- 
donable sin ;  and  it  was,  formeriy,  punish- 
ed with  death  by  the  nnjnici]>al  laws.  The 
77th  novel  of  Justinian  assigned  this  pun- 
ishment to  it ;  and  the  capitularies  inflict- 
ed the  same  punishment  upon  such  as, 
knowing  of  an  act  of  blasphemy,  did  not 
denounce  the  offender.  The  former  laws 
of  France  punished  this  crime  with  fine, 
corporeal  punishment,  the  gallows  and 
deatli,  according  to  the  degree  and  agpa- 
vation  of  the  offence.  The  records  ofthe 
parliaments  supply  numerous  instances  of 
condemnation  for  this  crime,  and  many 
of  punishment  by  death ;  others  of  brand- 
ing and  mutilation.  A  man  was,  for  this 
offence,  condemned  to  be  hanged,  and 
to  have  his  tongue  afterwards  cut  out, 
and  the  sentence  was  executed  at  Orleans, 
as  late  as  1748.  But  it  is  very  justly  re- 
marked by  a  writer  in  the  French  En- 
cychpedie  ModemCj  that  we  should  form 
an  erroneous  opinion,  firom  the  pres- 
ent state  of  society,  of  the  effect  of  this 
offence,  and  the  disorders  it  might  intro- 
duce in  former  times*,  fi>r  religion  was 
once  so  intimately  L  tended  with  the  gov-, 
emment  and  laws,  that  to  treat  the  re- 
ceived articles  of  faith  or  religious  cere- 
monies with  disrespect,  ^vas,  in  effect,  to 
attack  civil  institutions.  The  French  coda 
provides  no  punishment  for  blasphemy; 
but  a  law  has  been  enacted,  since  the  res- 
toration of  the  Bourbons,  which  places  it 
again^on  the  list  of  criminal  offences.  By 
the  common  law  of  England,  blasphemies 
of  God,  as  denying  his  being  and  provi- 
denee,  all  contumelious  reproaches  of 
Jesus  Christ,  &c.,  are  punishable  by  fine, 
imprisonment,  pillory,  &c.;  and,  bv  the 
statute  of  9  and  10  William  HI,  ch.  32, 
if  any  one  shall  deny  ^Uker  of  the  Penons 
of  the  Trinity  to  be  God,  or  assert  that 
there  are  more  sods  tlian  one,  he  siiall  be 
incapable  of  holding  any  ofiice ;  and,  for 
a  second  offence,  to  disabled  firom  suine 
any  action,-  or  being  an  executor,  and  suf- 
fer three  years'  imprisonment.  By  the 
statute  of  53  Geo.  Ill,  ch.  160,  the  words 
in  Italics  were  omitted.  This  law*  was 
an  infringement  of  the  liberty  of  eon^ 
science,  and  certainly  could  not  now  be 
practically  enibrced  in  England,  since 
some  of  the  doctrines  of  some  sects  of 
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Christians,  openly  and  habitually  incul- 
cated in  their  public  assemblies,  would  be 
violations  of  it.    This  was,  no  doubt,  the 
reason  of  omitting  the  part  of  the  statute 
above  referred  to.    The  early  leffislation 
of  tlie  American  colonies  followed  that  of 
the  mother  countiy,  and,  in  some  of  them, 
tiie  crime  of  blasphemy  was  punished 
with  death;  but  the  penalty  was  mitigated 
before  the  establishment  of  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  states,  and  imprisonment, 
whipping,  setting  on  the  gallows,  or  in 
the  pillory,  having  the  tongue  bored  with 
a  red-hot  iron,  &c.  were  substituted.    The 
statutory  provisions  of  the  different  states 
on  this  subject  are  very  various.    In  some 
of  them,  the  offence  of  blasphemy  is  dis- 
tinguished from  that  of  profane  sweariug; 
in  others,  blasphemy  is  not  mentioned  as 
a   distinct    offence.      Several   penalties 
against  blasphemy  are  to  be  found  in  the 
laws  of  some  of  the  New  England  States ; 
according  to  which  it  is  provided  that^  if 
any  persons  shall  blaspheme,  by  denying, 
cursing,  or  contumeliously  reproaching 
God,  his  creation,  government,  or  find 
judging  of  the  world,  or  by  cursing  or  re- 
proaching Jesus  Christ  or  the  Holy  Ghost, 
or  contumeUousIy  reproaching  the  word  of 
God,  consisting  oif  the  conmionly  received 
books  of  the  Did  and  New  Testament,  he 
is  liable  to  imprisonment  for  a  term  not 
exceeding  five  years.   But  the  most  direct 
and  pubUc  violations  of  these  laws  are 
passed  over  without  famishment  or  pros- 
ecution.   In  many,  and,  we  believe,  the 
greater  number  of  the  states,  the  ofience 
of  blasphemy,  not  being  a  subject  of  spe- 
cial statutory  provision,  is  Only  punishable 
either  as  an  oftence  at  common  law,  or  a 
violadon  of  the  statute  laws  against  pro- 
fane swearing.    The  ofience,  considered 
only  as  a  violation  of  positive  statutes, 
would  be  liable  to  a  great  diversity  of 
punishment  in  the  different  states,  from  a 
fine  of  two  shillings  and  six  pence,  in 
some,  to  an  imprisonment  not  exceeding 
a  period  of  five  years  in  others.    Viewing 
this  subject  in  a  philosophical,  religious  or 
political  view,  it  would  be  difficult  to  lay 
down  any  general  principles  applicable 
to  different  slates  of  society ;  but  die  pre- 
vailhig  principle  on  this  subject  in  the  U. 
States,  and  that  to  which  the  laws  and 
opinions  of  other  countries  are  strongly 
tending,  is,  that  any  one  may  profess  or  op- 
pose any  doctrine,  provided  he  inculcates 
Ills  principles,  whether  orally  or  in  writing, 
in  such  manner  as  not  to  commit  a  flagrant 
violation  of  decorum ;  what  acts  or  words 
will  constitute  such  an  outrase  must  evi- 
dently depend  upon  the  state  ofthe  society. 


Blastiito  ;  the  tecfanieai  term  for  spfit^ 
ting  any  object  by  means  of  gunpowder* 

Blazoivino^  or  BiiAZONRt,  in  heraldiy; 
the  deciphering  of  coats  of  arms,  front 
the  German  Uaten,  to  blow,  because  the 
herald  blew  a  trumpet,  and  called  out  the 
arms  of  a  knight,  when  he  entered  the 
lists  at  a  tournament    (See  Heraldry,) 

Bleaching  is  the  art  of  lyhitening  lin« 
en,  wool,  cotton,  silk,  wax,  also  the  mate- 
rials of  which  paper  is  made,  and  other 
things.    It  is  shown,  by  experience,  that 
organic  bodies,  after  being  deprived  of 
life,  and  becoming  solid  and  dry,  lose 
their  color,  and  become  white  by  the  influ- 
ence of  the  air  and  the  sun-beams.  Upon 
this  fact,  the  manner  of  bleaching,  which 
Was  formerly  in  use,  is  grounded :  since, 
however,  the  bleaching  in  the  sun  com- 
monly requires  a  whole  summer,  Berthol- 
let,  in  the  year  1786,  first  proposed  the  use 
of  chlorine.    This,  it  is  known,  has  so  Ut- 
tie  corrosive  power,  that,  if  diluted,  it  may 
be  taken  inwardly  in  a  considerable  quan- 
tity.   This  method  has  since  been  much 
improved,  principally  by  Watt     It  lias 
been  found,  however,  that  linen  certainly 
may  suffer,  if  too  much  acid  is  applied. 
In  England,   this   acid,  when  used   ta 
bleach  linen,  is  maed  with  one  half  of 
muriate  of  lime  dissolved  in  water.    The 
quantity  of  Uiis  salt  requisite  for  bleach- 
ing is  very  different,  according  to  the  dif- 
ferent quality  of  linen.    Conmionly,  the 
12th  or  SOth  part  of  the  weight  of  the  lin- 
en is  employed,    tn  manufiiictoriee  of  lin- 
en and  cotton  goods,  the  yam  or  cloth 
passes  through  a  number  of  successive 
processes,  the  principal  of  which  are  the 
steeping,  in  which  the  ffoods  are  ferment- 
ed in  an  acescent  liquid,  at  a  temperature 
of  about  100  degrees  Fahr. ;  the  bucking 
and  boiling,  in  which  a  hot  alkaline  lie  is 
made  to  percolate  through  them  for  some 
time ;  the  souring,  performed  with  diluted 
sulphuric  acid ;  the  bleaching  with  chlo- 
rine, in  which  the  stuff  is  exposed  to  tlie 
action  of  some  compound  of  that  sub- 
stance, usually  chloride  of  hme,  called 
bleaching  salt.    Various  mechanical  ope- 
rations, washings  and  repetitions  of  the 
processes  are  commonly  practised  to  com- 
plete the  discharge  of  the  color.     The 
fibres  of  wool  and  silk  are  not  bleached 
by  chlorine,  but,  after  bemg  deprived  of 
the  saponaceous  or  gummy  matter  which 
adheres  to  them,  are  exposed  to  the  fumes 
of  burning  sulphur  to  discha^^  their  colon 
Blemhtes,  or  Blbmtes  ;  a  fabulous 
people  of  Ethiopia,  without  heads,  their 
eyes,  mouths,  &c.  hein^  placed  in  their 
breasts.    A  baiiMunous  tnbe  of  this  namo 
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ttppeared  in  the  Sd  oentuiy  as  the  ally  of 
w  Egyptians  a^aiDflt  Diocletian.  With 
«  view  of  oppostng  to  the  B.  a  suitable 
edversary,  Diocletian  persuaded  the  No- 
batie,  a  people  of  Nubm,  to  remove  from 
their  ancient  habitations  in  the  deserts  of 
Libya,  and  resigned  to  them  an  extensive 
but  unprofitable  territory,  above  Syene 
and  the  cataracts  of  the  NUe. 

Blende.    (See  Zinc.) 

Blenheim,  or  Bliitdhcim  ;  a  village  sit- 
uated in  the  circle  of  the  Upper  Danube, 
in  Bavaria,  on  the  Danube.  -Here  was 
fought,  Aug.  13,  1704,  the  famous  battle 
of  Blenheim,  or,  as  it  i»more  commonly 
called  on  the  Euronean  continent,  the 
haUie  of  Hochstadty  from  another  village 
of  this  name  in  the  vicinity.  Louis  XI V, 
in  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession,  had 
to  contend  with  Holland,  England,  Ausr 
tria.  Savoy,  Portugal  and  the  German 
empire.  T^e  elector  of  Bavaria  was  his 
only  ally ;  but,  as  the  territories  of  this 
prince  were  contiguous  to  Austria,  which, 
on  that  ade,  was  unprotected^  he  was  the 
more  to  be  feared,  especially  as  he  was 
an  active  and  vrarlike  prince,  who  took 
the  field  himsehj  and,  in  ease  of  success^ 
could  open  the  way  to  Vienna  for  the 
French  armies.  Se^t  20,  1703,  he  de- 
feated, near  Hochstadt,  a.  village  in  the 
vicinity  of  Donawert,  tlie  imperial  gen- 
eral Styrum,  and  took  the  fortress  of 
Passau.  But  his  dissensions  with  the 
and  unyielding  French  marshal 


Villfuv  prevented  him  fi:om  reaping,  in 
the  same  year,  all  the  fruits  which  this 
victory  might  otherwise  have  afforded 
faim.  Villars  was  ordered  to  cede  the 
chief  conunand  to  marshal  Tallard,  who 
overcame,  on  the  Rhine,  near  Spire,  tjie 
margrave  Louis  of  Baden,  and  rendered 
the  situation  of  the  hereditary  states  of 
Austria  very  dangerous.  Marlborough, 
however,  the  soul  of  this  whole  war,  in 
the  field  and  in  the  cabinet,  formed  the 
plan  of  deciding  the  fate  of  the  contest 
on  the  Danube.  Italy,  Flanders  and  the 
Lower  Rhine  were  to  be  defended  only ; 
but  the  decisive  blow  was  to  be  struck  In 
the  south  of  Grermanv,  whither  the  best 
imperial  troops  marched,  under  Eugene, 
from  the  Rhme.  Mariborouffh  attacked 
the  Bavarian  intrenchments,  July  2,  after 
a  violent  combat  on  the  Schellenberg,and 
made  his  way  over  the  Danube,  in  order 
to  be  able  to  occupy  the  territory  of  the 
elector  of  Bavaria,  if  circumstances  re- 
quired it  But,  fer  this  latter  purpose,  the 
gaining  of  a  decisive  batde  was  indis- 
pensable, since,  without  it,  the  invasion  of 
Bavaria  would  have  been  a  hazardous 


enterprise,  and  a  long  delay,  after  the 
manner  of  carrying  on  war  in  those 
times,  required  well-filled  and  secure 
ma§^nes.  The  French  and  Bavarian 
armies  were  drawn  into  an  engagement^ 
Aug.  13, 1704,  under  the  most  unfiivora- 
ble  circumstances.  Both  these  armies 
were  posted,  under  the  command  of  Tal- 
lard, Marsin,  and  the  elector  of  Bavaria 
himself,  between  the  village  of  B.  and 
that  of  Kinzingen,  behind  the  Nebelbach, 
a  small  stream  emptying  into  the  Dan- 
ube, which  was  on  their  right  flank. 
They  amounted  to  56,000  men,  whilst 
the  forces  of  Marlborough  and  Eugene 
were  about  52,000.  The  fii«t  had  thrown 
their  troops  chiefly  into  the  two  villages, 
which  tbey  considered  as  points  of  sup- 
port for  their  wings,  though  they  were  at 
too  great  a  distance  in  front  of  their  main 
position.  A  large  proportion  of  cavalry 
WBS  in  the  centre,  since  each  army,  the 
Bavarian  as  well  as  the  French,  had  their 
horse  on  theur  wings,  and  in  this  way 
those  of  two  wings  must  necessarily  join 
each  other.  Both  the  commanders  would 
undoubtedly  h&ve  perceived  and  correct- 
ed this  mistake,  as  Tallard  had  in  B. 
alone,  27  battalions  of  in&ntry ;  but  they 
expected  so  little  to  be  attacked,  that 
when  the  line  of  the  allies  began  to 
move,  Aug.  13,  at  2  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, they  supposed  them  to  be  marching 
o£  The  greatest  part  of  their  cavalry 
was  sent  to  forage.  Even  at  7  o'Gk>ck, 
when  the  heads  of  the  ei^t  columns, 
with  which  Eugene  and  Marlborough 
advanced  towards  the  Nebelbach,  were 
to  be  seen,  Tallard  thought  the  whole 
a  stratagem  intended  to  cover  the  re- 
treat ;  but  he  soon  saw  his  error.  The 
dispersed  troops  were  recalled  in  the 
greatest  hurry,  and  the  cannon  were 
drawn  up  in  line.  The  French  and  Ba- 
vaiians  made  every  exertion  to  prevent 
the  passage  of  the  enemy  over  the  Nebel- 
bach, and  the^  capture  of  the  two  villages, 
the  conquest  of  which  was  considered,  by 
Marlborough  and  Eugene,  as  decisive. 
Their  line  of  attack  was  uncommonly 
long,  about  4i  miles.  Marlborough,  in 
order  to  secure  his  right  wing,  attacked 
B.,  but  without  success :  he  then  changed 
his  plan,  and  threw  himself,  with  his 
principal  forces,  into  the  wide  interval 
between  the  right  wing  and  the  centre  of 
the  enemy,  leaving  only  as  many  troops 
before  B.  as  were  necessary  to  check  the 
body  which  occupied  this  position.  At 
5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  he  succeeded, 
after  great  eftbrts,  in  pessmg  the  Nebel- 
bacb,  by  which  his  victoiy  was  decided* 
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The  Frencby  in  the  centre, 'were  obliged 
to  retreat:  Uieir  examine  was  followed 
by  the  Bavarians  on  the  left  wing,  who, 
for  a  long  time,  had  resisted  the  impetu- 
ous attacks  of  prince  Eugene.  Marlbor- 
ough, instead  of  pursuing  the  retreating 
enemy,  placed  himself  between  the  line 
of  retreat  and  the  position  of  B.,  guarded 
by  18,000  men,  who  were  thus  cut  off 
from  assistance,  and  forced  to  surrender. 
The  cavalry  was  routed  by  the  fire  of  the 
English  cannon  and  .musketry ;  and  a 
large  part  of  the  defeated  army  remained 
dead  on  the  field  of  battle  (which  was 
covered  with  more  than  IJ, 000  corpses), 
or  were  made  prisoners.  Tallard  him- 
self was  aniong  the  prisoners ;  his  son 
was  killed.  The  consequences  of  the 
battle  were  decisive.  Bavaria,  as  Mari- 
borough  had  anticipated,  fell  into  the 
power  of  Austria.  Fortune  deserted 
Louis  XIV,  as  it  did  Napoleon  after  the 
batde  of  Leipsic,  and,  though  be  was  able 
to  continue  the  war  fi>r  almost  10  years 
longer,  it  was  owing  to  the  dissensions 
among  the  allies  themselves,  who  con- 
tended about  the  best  use  of  the  victory 
till  the  opportunity  to  use  it  was  lost 
(See  Mariborough,) 

Blessing,  or  Benediction.  The  ex- 
pression of  wishing  one  well  soon  gave 
rise,  in  early  ages,  to  a  solemn  act,  accom- 
panied, like  other  solemnities  of  those  pe- 
riods, by  svmbolic  signs;  this  v^s  the 
bksnng  or  bentdictum.  In  the  patriarchal 
times,  when  the  authority  of  the  head  of 
a  fiimUy  included  that  of  the  priest  and 
the  civil  ruler,  the  blessing  of  course  ap- 
pertained chiefly  to  him,  on  account  of 
his  veDeiable  character,  and,  when  the 
priests  began  to  form  a  separate  class,  be- 
came, in  certain,  cases,  a  prerogative  of 
theirs.  As  the  authority  or  the  father,  in 
the  infancy  of  every  nation,  is  extremely 
great,  the  idea  soon  sprung  up,  that  his 
pmyeiB,  invoking  the  lavor  of  the  Deity, 
were  more  effectual  than  those  of  others, 
and  that  whatever  he  blessed  would  be 
likely  to  receive  the  fiivor  of  God.  The 
same  importance  was  soon  attributed  to 
blessings  conferred  by  a  priest.  The 
heathens,  the  Jews,  and  many  Chris- 
tian sects,  have  cherished  this  idea.  By 
the  Jewish  institutions,  certain  benedic- 
tions were  reserved  to  tiie  priest :  the  same 
is  the  case  in  the  Catholic  church,  in 
which  difierent  benedictions  are  appro- 
priated to  differeDt  degrees  of  the  clergy. 
We  shall  mention  only  a  few  of  them. 
The  Catholic  bishops  alone  can  confer 
those  benedictions  which  are  connected 
with-  unction,  and  are  called  consecrations, 


as,  for  instance,  the  contecratkm  of  kingg 
and  oueens,  of  the  cup  and  paterOf  the 
church  and  altar.  To  them,  also,  is  con- 
fined the  benediction  of  abbots  and  ab* 
besses,  of  knights,  and  the  holy  oiL  For 
the  benedicdon  of  the  holy  vestments, 
&c.,  they  may  employ  a  substitute.  Every 
Catholic  cler^man  may  confer  the  bene- 
diction fian^udt  (that  of  betrothment) ; 
also,  the  marriage  oenediction ;  may  bless 
the  firuits  of  the  earth,  and  the  holy  water. 
The  benediction  of  a  bishop  is  eageriy 
sought  for  by  a  faithful  Catholic,  as  con- 
tributing peculiarly  to  his  spiritual  wel- 
fare ;  and  the  Cadiolic  clerey,  in  generaJ, 
use  the  benediction  as  a  sahitation,  or  re- 
ward for  a  service,  &c.  When  the  pope 
rides  or  walks  out,  the  Catholics  kneel 
to  receive  his  blessing,  which  he  gives  by 
a  motion  of  his  hand.  In  his  antecham- 
ber are  often  seen  things  of  different 
kinds,  rosaries,  &e.yin  large  quantities, 
which  he  blesses  in  passing  by.  The 
Cathohc  church  blesses  things  animate 
and  inanimate,  and  this  is  believed  by 
many  to  preserve  them  fit>m  sickness,  in- 
juiT,&c.  (QeeAgneSySt,)  Among  sever- 
al Protestant  sects,  the  benediction,  at  the 
close  of  the  sermon,  is  in  the  form  givea 
by  Moses.  This  is  the  case  with  the  Lu- 
therans. Catholics,  in  many  cases,  use 
the  consecrated  water  in  giving  the  bene- 
diction. 

'  Blioht;  a  general  name  for  various 
distempeis  incident  to  com  and  firuit- 
treea  The  term  has  been  used  in  a  very 
vague  and  indefinite  manner.  The  origin 
of  the  disease  has  been  variously  account- 
ed for.  There  appear  to  be  at  least  three 
distinct  species  of  it.  The  first  originates 
in  cold  and  fitisty  winds,  in  spring,  which 
nip  and  destroy  the  tender  snoots  of  the 
plant,  by  stopping  the  current  of  the 
juices.  The  leaves  wither  and  fidl ;  the 
juices  burst  the  vessels,  and  become  the 
fpod  of  numerous  insects,  which  are  often 
mistaken  for  the  cause  of  the  disease, 
while  diey  are  really  an  effect  of  it  The 
second  species  originates  in  a  sultry  and 
pestilential  vapor,  and  happens  in  sum- 
mer, when  the  grain  has  attained  its  full 
growth.  The  third  originates  in  /tcngft) 
which  attack  tlie  leaves  or  stem  of  herba- 
ceous and  woody  plants ;  but  more  gen- 
erally grasses,  and  particularly  the  most 
useful  grains.  It  generally  assumes  the 
appearance  of  a  rusty-looking  powder, 
which  soils  the  finger  when  touched. 
There  are  several  sorts  of  these  fimgi, 
known  to  farmers  under  the  names  of 
rtd  ru$t,  redgwHf  &c.  The  only  means 
of  preventing  the  eftect  of  blight  is  proper 
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ddtore.  PalUodveB  are  to  be  ibund  in 
topical  applicatioD& 

^BwwD,  the;  such  as  are  deprived  of 
tlieir  aight  The  loss  of  the  noblest 
sense,  by  means  of  which  man  receives 
an  idea  of  the  world  that  surrounds  him, 
clothed  in  Ught  and  color,  is  an  event  as 
melancholy  as  it  is  frequent  Blindness 
is  different,  1.  in  its  decrees,  some  per- 
sons being  partially  bhnd,  retaining  a 
slight  perception  of  light,  with  the  power 
of  disunguishin^  very  brilliant  colors,  and 
the  general  outlines  of  bodies ;  others  be- 
ing entirely  deprived  of  the  (acuity  of 
see'uig;  2.  in  its  causes:  some  men  are 
blind  fit>m  their  birth ;  others  have  be- 
come blhid  by  local  diseases  of  the  eyes, 
for  instance,  by  inflammation,  suppura- 
tion, cancer  of  the  eye-ball,  spots,  films, 
tumors  on  the  cornea  (bv  which  its  trans- 
parency is  destroyed^  also  by  closure  of 
the  pupU,  by  a  turbid  state  of  the  hu- 
mors, by  a  debility  of  the  optic  nerve,  or 
by  general  diseases  of  the  body,  violent 
fevers,  nervous  fevers,  plethora  and  ten- 
dency of  the  blood  to  the  head,  erysipelas 
in  the  face,  small-pox,  scarlet  fever,  &c^ 
or  by  excessive  exertion  of  the  eyes,  by 
which  the  optic  nerve  is  enfeebled ;  for 
which  reason,  some  classes  of  mechanics 
and  artists,  as  blacksmiths,  laborers  in 
fflass  and  smelting-houses,  watch-makers, 
2&C  not  unfirequendy  lose  their  sight,  and, 
in  northern  countries,  which  are  covered 
with  snow  for  a  long  time,  and  which 
dazzle  the  eyes  by  the  reflection  of  the 
aunbeams,  as  well  as  in  the  sandy  deserts 
of  Afiica,  blindness  is  a  frequent  com- 
plaint Old  age  is  sonketimes  accompar 
nied  with  blindness,  occasioned  by  the 
drying  up  of  the  humors  of  the  eye,  or  by 
the  opacity  of  the  cornea,  the  crystalline 
lens,  &c.  There  are  several  causes 
which  produce  blindness  from  the  birth. 
Sometimes  the  eyctids  adhere  to  each 
other  or  to  the  e^e-ball  itself,  or  a  mem- 
brane covers  the  eyes;  sometimes  the 
pupil  of  the  eve  is  closed,  or  adheres  to 
the  cornea,  or  is  not  situated  in  the  ri^^ht 
place,  so  that  the  rays  of  light  do  not  lall 
m  the  middle  of  the  eye ;  besides  other 
defects.  Those  who  are  bom  blind  have 
no  idea  of  vision,  and  are  entirely  desti- 
tute of  all  tlie  ideas  derived  fit>m  the 
sense  of  sight  They  cannot,  therefore, 
be  sensible  of  their  misfortune  in  the 
same  degree  as  those  who  have  lost  their 
sight  at  a  later  period.  Experience  has 
shown,  that  those  who  acquure  the  power 
of  seeing  after  being  bom  blind,  or  having 
k)8t  their  sight  in  their  childhood,  form 
yery  different  ideas  of  visible  objects  from 
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other  penons.  A  young  man,  whom 
Cheselden  couched  for  a  cataract,  at  the 
moment  he  received  sight,  imagined  that- 
all  the  objects  which  he  saw  were  in 
contact  with  his  eyes:  he  could  not  dis- 
tinguidi  objects,  although  of  very  differ* 
ent  fbnus.  Those  witn  which  he  waa 
already  &miliar  l^  the  touch,  he  exam- 
ined with  great  attention,  in  order  to 
recognise  them  another  time ;  but,  having 
too  many  things  to  notice  at  once,  he 
soon  forgot  all  mat  he  had  observed.  He 
wondered  that  those  persons  whom  he 
loved  most  were  not  handsomer  than 
others.  Before  he  received  his  sight,  he 
had  expressed  a  great  desire  to  obtain 
this  sense.  The  ouier  senses  of  persons, 
who  have  been  blind  for  a  long  tune,  be- 
come more  exquisite,  perhaps,  because 
they  are  not  subject  to  the  distraction 
produced  by  the  siffht  of  so  many  objects. 
The  blind,  therefore,  are  often  distin- 
guished for  a  remaricable  mental  activity, 
and  a  wonderful  developement  of  the  in- 
tellectual powers.  Their  touch  and  hear- 
ing, pamcularly,  become  veiy  acute. 
Thus  it  is  related  of  a  blind  man,  who 
lived  at  Puisaux,  in  France,  and  was  a 
chemist  and  musician,  that  he  could  ac- 
curately estimate  the  proportions  of  ob- 
{'ects,  could  judge  of  tne  distance  of  fire 
)y  die  degree  of  heat,  determine  the 
quantity  of  fluid  in  vessels  by  the  sound 
it  produced  while  running  fix>m  one  ves- 
sel into  another,  and  the  proximity  of 
objects  by  the  effect  of  the  air  upon  his 
face.  He  determined  very  accurately  the 
wdghts  of  bodies  and  the  capacities  of 
vessels.  The  celebrated  Saunderson,  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  at  Cambridge^  lost 
his  sight  in  his  eariy  youth.  He  invented 
several  processes  to  f^ilitate  his  studies 
in  arithmetic  and  geometiy.  His  sense 
of  touch  was  so  acute,  that  he  distin- 
guished spurious  coins  merely  by  letting 
tiiem  paas  through  his  finffers,  though 
they  were  so  well  executed,  that  even 
skilful  judges  were  deceived  by  them. 

Blind,  Lvstitotions  for  the.  In  the 
case  of  persons  destitute  of  sight,  it  is 
necessaiy  to  have  recourse  to  die  other 
senses  to  supply  the  want  of  the  eye.  I( 
for  instance,  we  wish  to  teach  them  the 
arts  of  reading  and  writing,  lettera  must 
be  prepared,  which  will  be  palpable  to 
the  touch,  and  the  hand  guided  until  they 
are  able  to  copy  them.  If  we  wish  to 
communicate  to  them  a  knowledge  of  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  globes  and  maps 
must  be  prepared  with  the  divisions,  &c., 
in  relief  Knowledge  obtained  in  this 
way  must,  of  course,  be  acquired  much 
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more  slowly  than  that  received  by  the 
siffht.  The  senses  of  touch  and  of  sight 
diner  in  this  reiqpect,  that  the  former  as- 
cends by  degrees  from  the  perception  of 
parts  to  die  perception  or  the  whole, 
whilst  the  latter  views  the  whole  at  a 
single  glance.  It  isy  therefore,  evident, 
that  the  blind  cannot  be  instructed  in 
the  common  schools  destined  for  those 
who  see :  in  the  first  place,  because  the 
means  of  instruction  by  the  touch  are 
wantinff ;  and  secondlv,  because  the  prog- 
ress orthe  other  children  would  be  re- 
tarded by  the  slow  apprehension  of  the 
blind  pupils.  For  these  reasons,  and  as 
the  blind  form  no  small  part  of  the  popu- 
lation of  eveiy  country,  particular  institu- 
tions have,  in  many  places,  been  establish- 
ed for  their  instruction.  In  Prussia,  they 
amount  to  more  than  13,000  souls.  Zeune, 
in  his  BeUsar  (1821,  p.  12  et  seqA  has 
laid  down,  as  a  general  law,  deduced  fix>m 
observation,  that  the  proportion  of  blind 
persons  decreases  fit>m  the  equator  to- 
wards the  poles.  In  Egypt,  he  says,  it  is 
as  1  to  100,  while  in  Norway  the  proportion 
is  1  to  1000.>-The  instruction  given  in 
the  schools  for  the  blind  aims,  first,  at  a 
general  cultivation  of  their  intellectual  fiic- 
ulties.  They  are  afterwards  taught  some 
an  which  may  enable  them  to  provide 
for  their  own  subsistence.  These  arts 
are  of  two  kinds— mechanical  employ- 
ments and  music.  The  instruction  of  the 
blind,  therefore,  embraces  three  branches 
— 1.  mechanical  labois;  2.  the  fine  arts; 
3.  science;  because  it  is  impossible  to 
determine,  without  trial,  the  peculiar 
genius  of  die  pupils,  whether,  ibr  instance, 
they  should  he  instructed  as  mechanics, 
musicians,  or  mathematicians.  The  Ger- 
man institutions  for  the  blind,  as  well  as 
those  in  Paris,  have  this  comprehensive 
character,  whilst  the  Engli^  aim,  more 
exclusively,  to  impart  instruction  in  me- 
chanical trades.  Tlie  first  idea  of  such 
an  institution  fi>r  blind  peisons  was  con- 
ceived by  Valentin  HaQy,  brother  of  the 
celebrated  mineralogist:  it  wassuggeeted 
to  him  by  his  acquaintance  with  a  blind 
German  lady,  the  baroness  von  Paradis, 
of  Vienna,  who  visited  Paris  in  1780,  and 
performed  on  the  organ  with  general  ap- 
plause. HaOy  repeatedly  visitsd  this  In- 
n'ous  lady,  ana  was  much  surprised  to 
in  her  apartments  several  contrivances 
for  the  instruction  of  the  blind ;  for  in- 
stance, embroidered  maps  and  a  pocket 
printing-apparatus,  by  means  of  which 
she  corre^ionded  with  von  Kempelen,  in 
Vienna  (the  inventor  of  the  chess-player 
and  speaking  automaton),  and  with  a 


learned  blmd  gentleman,  named  IFniKn 
Imrgf  at  Manheim.  HaQy  compared  the 
hi^h  cultivation  of  these  two  Germans 
vntb  the  degraded  state  of  the  Uind  in 
France,  where,  at  the  annual  fiiir  of  St. 
Ovide,  an  innkeeper  had  collected  10  poor 
blind  persons,  attired  in  a  ridiculous  man- 
ner, and  decorated  with  asses'  ears,  pea- 
cocks' tails,  and  spectacles  without  glasses, 
to  perform  a  burlesque  concert.  Nor  did 
the  fpreax  institution  for  the  blind,  or  the 
hospital  of  the  300  (commonlv  called  ks 
qumze-vingt,  founded,  in  1260,  by  Sl  Louis, 
after  his  crusade  to  Egypt,  during  which 
so  many  soldiers  became  olind  by  uie  oph- 
thalmia, prevailing  in  that  country),  pre- 
sent to  the  philanUifopic  HaOy  a  pleasing 
picture  of  intellectual  cultivation ;  rather 
a  scene  of  dulness  and  moral  corruption. 
He,  therefore,  resolved  to  do  for  the 
blind  in  France  what  the  abb6  de  I'Ep^e 
had  done  for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  In 
1784,  he  opened  an  institution,  in  which 
they  were  instructed,  not  only  in  appro- 
priate mechanical  employments,  as  ap\nr 
nine,  knitting,  making  ropes  or  fiinges, 
and  working  in  paste-board,  but  also  in 
music,  in  reading,  writing,  ciphering, 
geography  and  the  sciences.  For  this 
purpose,  he  invented  particular  means  of 
instruction,  resembling  those  with  which 
he  had  become  acquainted  by  his  inter- 
course with  the  two  blmd  Germans 
Paradis  and  Weissenburg.  For  instruc- 
tion in  reading,  he  procured  raised  letters 
of  metal,  fit>m  which,  also,  impressions 
may  be  taken  on  paper :  for  writing,  he 
used  particular  wntmg-cases,  in  which  a 
firame,  with  wires  to  separate  the  lines, 
could  be  festened  upon  the  paper:  for 
ciphering,  there  were  movable  figures  of 
metal  and  ciphering-bMffds,  in  which  the 
figures  could  be  fixed :  for  teaching  geog- 
raphy, maps  were  prepared,  npon  which 
mountuns,  rivers,  cities,  and  me  borders 
of  countries,  were  embroidered  in  various 
ways,  &c.  In  the  beginning,  the  phi- 
lanthropic society  paid  the  expenses  of 
12  blind  persons ;  afterwards,  in  1791,  the 
institution  was  taken  undw  the  protection 
of  the  state^  and  united  to  that  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb ;  but,  as  this  was  found 
inconvenient^  it  was,  in  1795,  separated 
fix>m  the  latter,  and,  in^  1801,  united  to 
the  hospital  of  the  qmnze-^fingL  The 
minglmg  of  young  blind  persons  here  with 
old  solmers  being  founa  very  prejodicial 
to  the  former,  may,  full  or  indignation, 
went  to  Peteraburg,  in  1806,  in  order  to 
'  establish  a  dmilar  institution  there.  After 
the  restoration,  in  1815,  the  eiErtablishment 
was  put  upon  its  original  fixiting,  and  the 
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physician  doctor  Guilli^  appointed  its 
director. — ^Nezt  to  France,  the  first  insti- 
tmioDS  for  the  blind  were  eetablisbed  in 
Great  ftitain,  where,  howeyer,  they  are 
■uppoited  onlv  by  the  contributions  of 
pnyate  individuals.  In  1790,  an  institu- 
tion of  this  sort  was  established  at  Liver- 
pool, in  which  both  males  and  females  are 
mstructed  in  manual  labors,  in  singing 
hymns,  and  playing  on  the  ornm.  In 
1/91,  a  second  one  was  established  in 
Edioburgb,  in  which  the  making  of  bas- 
kets and  ropes  is  the jprincijNd  occupation. 
Similar  institutions  have  since  amen  in 
other  places ;  one  at  London,  in  1800 ;  also 
at  Dublin,  Bristol  and  Norwich.->-In  Ger- 
many, the  first  public  institution  for  the 
blind  was  established  by  the  king  of  Prus- 
sia at  Berlin,  in  1806,  when  HaQy  passed 
through  this  ci^.  Zeune  was  appointed 
director  of  it  He  invented  many  instru- 
ments more  simple  than  those  which  had 
formerly  been  used,  and  which  answered 
the  puipose  veiy  welL  Among  other 
things,  he  brou^t  to  great  perfection 
maps  and  globes,  destmed  for  the  use  of 
the  blind ;  which,  in  many  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, are  used  for  the  instruction  of  others 
also,  since  they  present,  by  means  of 
elevations  and  depressions  of  the  sur- 
face, proportional  elevations  and  pictures, 
which  strike  the  mind  forcibly.  In  arith- 
metic, he  directed  his  attention  almost 
exclusively  to  mental  calculations.  The 
first  institutions  for  the  blind  in  Germany, 
after  that  in  Berlin,  were  established  m 
Vienna  and  Praoue,  both  in  1808,  and,  in 
Che  same  year,  that  in  Amsterdam,  found- 
ed by  free-masons.  In  1809,  the  institu- 
tion m  Dresden  sprang  up-Hi  branch  of 
that  in  Berlin.  In  1810,  the  institudon 
in  Zurich  was  founded  by  the  auxiliary 
socie^.  In  1811,  a  similar  establishment 
was  instituted  in  Copenhagen,  after  the 
plan  of  professor  Brorson,  by  die  soeUiy 
of  Ae  cAotn,  as  it  is  called,  (Verein  der 
KetU).  After  the  great  war  for  liberty, 
firom  1813  to  15,  when  the  Egyptian  oph- 
thalmia raged  so  dreadfiilly  among  the 
European  armies^  several  mstitutions  for 
blind  soldiers  were  estid>liBhed,  on  Zeune's 
plan,  in  Prussia.  Thev  object  was  to 
instruct  soldiers  who  had  become  blind, 
and  unable  to  exercise  their  former  busi- 
ness, in  useful  labors.  These  schools 
were,  at  first,  intended  to  continue  only  till 
all  the  soldiers  received  in  them  had 
thoroughly  learned  some  trade:  two  of 
them,  however,  those  at  Breslau  and  K6- 
nigsberig,  have  been  put  upon  a  perma^ 
bent  footing.  The  institution  for  the 
JMJ04  in  Peii?BM9>  which  was  establu^ 


by  Hafly,  but  was  never  in  a  veiy  pros- 
perous state,  seems  to  have  declined 
gready,  after  its  founder^s  return  to 
France,  in  1816.  The  name  of  its  present 
director  is  Martin  PilazkL  Whether  the 
institudon  projected  at  Barcelona,  in 
1820,  has  been  established,  or  whether  it 
survived  the  political  storms  of  that  year, 
or  the  yellow  fever  of  the  succeeding, 
we  do  not  know.  Institutions  for  the 
blind  are  confined  ahnost  entirely  to  Eu- 
rope, and  they  appear  to  be  peculiar  to 
Germany,  Switzenand,  Holland,  Den- 
niaik,  France,  England  and  Russia.  Fa- 
ther Charlevoix,  indeed,  says,  that,  in  Ja- 
pan, the  records  of  the  empire  are  com* 
mitted  to  the  memory  of  the  blind ;  and 
Golovnun  estimates  theur  number  in  the 
gigantic  city  of  Jeddo,  alone,  at  36,000 ; 
but  neither  of  them  mentions  that  there 
is  any  institution  established  for  them. 
The  director  of  the  institution  in  Vienna, 
F.  W.  Klein,  has  published  a  ^d  Liehr^ 
buck  zum  UnkmchU  der  Bhnden,  &c. 
tim  ^  zu  h&rgerlicher  Brauchbarkeit  zu 
hOden  (Elementary  Work  for  the  Insu-uc- 
tion  of  the  Blind,  &C.,  to  render  them 
useftil  Citizens)^— The  first,  and,  as  yet, 
the  only  institution  of  the  kind  in  Ameri- 
ca, was  commenced  in  Boston,  in  the 
year  1829.  In  the  beginning  of  that  yeai^ 
an  act  of  incorporation  v^as  granted,  by 
the  legislature  or  Massachusetts,  to  several 

Sintiemen,  authorizmg  them  to  establish 
e  New  England  Asylum  for  the  Blind^ 
for  the  purpose  of  educating  blind  pert 
sons.  This  institution  will  go  into  opera- 
tion as  soon  as  the  necessary  funds  shall 
be  obtained. 

Bliivds,  in  operations  agamst  fortresses ; 
the  name  of  all  preparations  which  tend  to 
intercept  the  view  of  the  enemy.  There 
are  several  species  :-^l,  A  fiiscme  placed 
across  the  embrasures,  to  prevent  the 
enemy  firom  observing  what  passes  near 
the  cannon.—^.  Blinds  before  port-holes 
are  shuttere  made  of  strong  planks,  which 
are  placed  before  the  port-noles,  as  soon 
as  the  ffuns  are  dischar^,  to  obstruct  the 
enemy^  view. — 3.  Sinj^e  and  double 
blinds.  The  former  consist  of  three  strong, 
perpendicular  posts,  5  foet  in  height,  b^ 
tween  which  are  planks  covered  with 
iron  plates  cm  the  outside,  and  thus  made 
shot-proof  This  screen  is  fiirnished  vrith 
rollers,  to  enable  the  laborers  in  the 
trenches  to  push  it  before  them.  The  latter 
conast  of  large  wooden  chests,  on  four 
block-wheels,  which  are  filled  with  earth, 
or  bass  of  sand,  and  serve  likewise  in  the 
trenches,  &C.,  to  cover  the  soldiere  firom 
the  fire  of  the  enemy^— 4  Another  kind 
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of  bfinds  used  to  protect  the  workmen  in 
the  trenches,  are  the  chandeliers.  Two 
sauare  beams  of  timber  are  placed  paral- 
lel and  at  a  distance  of  six  feet,  on  the 
ffround,  and  fiustened  by  two  cross  beams. 
Upon  the  ends,  perpendicular  posts  are 
erected,  and  the  interval  is  filled  up  with 
fascines,  at  least  to  a  height  of  five  feet — 
5.  Blind  is  also  the  name  given  to  cov- 
erings placed  over  the  most  exposed 
parts  in  tlie  saps  or  the  fortress.  These 
are  made  of  beams,  over  which  hurdles 
or  fescines  are  spread,  that  finally  receive 
a  sufficiently  thick  layer  of  earth  as  a 
cover. 

Buster;  a  topical  appfication,  which, 
when  applied  to  the  skm,  raises  the  cuti- 
cle in  tbe  form  of  a  vesicle,  filled  with 
serous  fluid.  The  powder  of  tiie  earUhor 
ris,  or  Spanish  fiy,  operates  with  most 
certainty  and  expedition,  and  is  now  in- 
variably used  for  this  purpose.  Morbid 
action  may  often  be  removed  fiiom  tbe 
system  by  inducing  an  action  of  a  differ- 
ent kind  in  the  same  or  a  neighboring 
part ;  hence  the  utility  of  blisters  in  lo- 
cal inflammation  and  spasmodic  action. 
£xciting  one  pain  often  relieves  another ; 
hence  the  use  of  blisters  in  tooth-ache,  and 
some  other  painfiil  affections.  Lastly,  blis- 
ters communicate  a  stimulus  to  the  whole 
system,  and  raise  the  vi^or  of  the  circula- 
tion ;  hence,  in  part,  their  utility  in  fevers 
of  the  typhoid  kmd,  though,  in  such  cases, 
they  are  used  with  still  more  advantage 
to  obviate  or  remove  local  inflammation. 

Block,  Blarcus  Elieser;  a  naturalist 
of  Jewi^  descent,  bom  at  Anspach, 
in  1723,  of  poor  parents.  In  the  19th 
year  of  his  age,  he  understood  neither  Ger- 
man nor  Latin,  nor  had  he,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  some  rabbinical  writings^  read 
any  thing.  Nevertheless,  he  becune  tu- 
tor in  the  house  of  a  Jewish  surgeon  in 
Hamburg.  Here  he  learned  Uerman 
and  Latin,  and,  besides,  acquired  some 
knowledge  of  anatomy.  His  principal 
work  is  the  MUtavesckichU  der  IHsehe 
(Natural  History  of  Fishes),  fbl.,  1785— 
1799,  which  is  adorned  wnh  many  col- 
ored plates.  He  enioyed  a  weU-deaerved 
reputation,  and  died  in  1799. 

jBlockade  is  the  interception  by  one 
belligerent  of  commonication  with  a  place 
occupied  by  another.  National  sovereign- 
tv  confera  the  right  of  declaring  war,  and 
the  right  which  nations  at  war  have  of 
destroying  or  capturing  each  other's  sub- 
jects or  goodS|  imposes  on  neutral  nations 
the  obligation  not  to  interfere  with  the 
exercise  of  this  riffht  within  the  rules  and 
limits  prescribed  by  the  kw  of  nations. 


In  order  to  render  the  communication 
with  a  place  unlawfiil  to  a  neutral,  a 
blockading  or  besieging  force  must  be 
actually  present,  investmg  it,  and  suf- 
ficiently powerfiil  to  render  a  communi* 
cation  with  it  dangerous  to  a  neutral,  and 
expose  him  to  seizure  by  the  blockading 
or  besieeing  force.  A  declaration  of 
aege  or  blockade  is  an  act  of  sovereign- 
ty, hut  does  not  require,  in  all  cases,  a  di- 
rect declaration  by  the  sovereign  authori- 
ty of  the  besieging  belligerent;  for  its 
officera  may  be  invested,  either  expressly, 
or  by  implication,  with  authority  to  insti- 
tute such  siege  or  blockade.  It  must, 
however,  in  order  to  be  lawful  and  obli- 
gatory on  neutrals,  be  declared,  or  sanc- 
tioned, either  expressly,  or  by  implication, 
by  the  sovereign  power.  It  must  also  be 
declared  or  made  public,  so  that  neutrals 
may  have  notice  of  iL  If  a  blockade  is 
instituted  by  a  sufficient  authority,  and 
maintained  by  a  sufficient  force,  a  neu- 
tral is  so  far  affocted  by  it,  that,  if  he  at- 
tempts to  trade  with  the  place  invested, 
either  by  carrying  goods  to  it  or  bringing 
them  away,  the  property  so  attempted  to 
be  carried  to,  or  from  the  place,  is  liable 
to  be  seized  by  the  invesnnff  party,  and, 
in  case  of  being  seized,  is  foneited. 

Blockhouse,  in  foitification;  a  house 
made  of  beams,  ioined  together  crosswise, 
and  often  doubled,  with  a  covering  and 
loop-boles,  large  enough  for  25 — 100  men. 
In  addition  to  this,  it  is  commonfV  cover- 
ed vritii  earth,  to  render  it  entirely  bomb 
and  fire-proof.  It  is  usually  sunk  several 
feet  into  the  ground.  Some  forts  of  this 
kind  contain  two  stories;  and  they  are 
often  fitted  up  to  receive  cannon.  Block- 
houses are  generally  built  m  the  form  of 
a  square  or  a  cross.  Their  use  is  to  afford 
a  feeble  garrison  of  an  important  places 
which  is  very  much  exposed,  an  oppor- 
tunity of  holding  out  against  the  cannon- 
ade and  assault  of  the  enemy  till  they  are 
relieved.  They  also  serve  for  bomb-proof 
guard-houses,  and  places  of  last  resort,  iu 
tbe  interior  of  intrenchments,  and  in  the 
covered  passages  of  fortresses,  where  the 
cannon  are  stationed. 

Blocks  are  pieces  of  wood  in  which 
sheaves  or  pulleys  are  pbiced,  for  tiie  pur- 
pose of  fonning  tackle,  purchases,  &C.,  in 
various  operations  in  naval  tactics  and 
architectural  constructien&  The  me- 
chanical power  is  described  hi  the  article 
PuUey.  (q.  v.)  Blocks  are  single,  double, 
treble,  and  fourfold^  according  as  the 
number  of  sheaves  is  one,  two,  three  or 
four.  The  sheaves  are  grooved  to  re- 
ceive the  rope,  and  have  in  their  centre  a 
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fmsB  huh,  or  trian^tdar  piece  of  braaa,  to 
receive  the  vm  on  which  they  rerolve. 
The  aides  of  the  block  are  caUed  chuks. 
A  nmmng  block  is  attached  to  the  ofoiecf 
lo  be  moved ;  a  Handing  block  is  fixed  to 
some  permanent  support*  Blocks  also 
receive  different  denominations  fit>m  their 
8hape»  purpoM  and  mode  of  application, 
which  cannot  well  be  explained  Withont 
the  use  of  figures.  No  less  than  200  dif- 
ferent sorts  and  sizes  are  made  at  Ports* 
mouth,  England,  for  the  royBl  navy,  be- 
sides which  there  are  various  sorts  used 
only  in  the  merchant-ships.  The  ma- 
ehinery  for  supplying  the  royal  navy  with 
blocks  m  the  mventicm  of  Mr.  Brunei,  an 
American  artist.  It  enables  4  men,  in  a 
given  time,  to  complete  the  aheDs  of  as 
many  blocks  as  50  men  could  do  by  the 
old  method. 

Bloemart,  sometimes  also  Blom,  Abra« 
ham,  a  Dutch  painter,  bom  at  Gorcum, 
m  1565,  died  at  Utrecht,  in  1647.  His 
paintings  are  reproached  with  various 
mults,  yet  he  is  distinguished  by  the  bril- 
liancy of  his  colorinff  and  the  richness  of 
his  invention.  In  the  representation  of 
tiie  ckiartjf  oscuro,  he  may  be  called  great. 
He  painted  all  sorts  of  objects;  but  his 
landscapes  are  the  most  esteemed.  He 
had  four  sons,  of  whom  the  voungest, 
Cornelius,  is  the  most  distinguished.  He 
was  bom  at  Utrecht,  in  1603,  and  died  at 
Rome,  m  1660.  He  was  an  engraver,  and 
his  engravings  are  distinguished  for  puri- 
Dce  and  softness.     He  was  the 


founder  of  A  new  school,  from  which  pro- 
ceeded Baudot,  PoiUy,  Chasteau,  Speier, 
Roullet,  &c. 

Blois  (anciently,  BEeMS,  and  Castrum 
BUsmse) ;  a  city  of  Prance,  and  capital  of 
lioir-ana-Cher ;  36  miles  S.  W.  Orleans ; 
Ion.  I*'  20^  E. ;  kit.  47^  35^  N. ;  pop.,  13,054. 
Before  the  revolution,  it  was  a  bishop's 
see,  the  seat  of  a  lieutenant-general,  a 
grand  bailiwick,  and  capital  of  the  Blai-* 
sois,  once  the  aboide  of  the  kings  of  France, 
B.  has  been  several  times  conspicuous  in 
French  hfatory.  There  are  several  foun-r 
taim  in  different  parts  of  the  town,  sup* 
plied  by  an  aqueduct,  supposed  to  have 
been  erected  by  the  Romans.  * 

BLOMf  liXD,  Charles  James ;  doctor  of 
philology,  bom  at  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  in 
Suffdk,  in  1786.  In  1804,  he  entered 
Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  where  he 
^tinguished  himself,  not  only  in  the 
usual  examinations,  but  also  in  the  public 
disputations.  I'he  university,  therefore, 
granted  him,  in  1806,  one  of  the  scholar- 
ships, founded  by  lord  Craven — a  high 
academical  honoc;     la  1806,  when  he 


received  the  bachelor's  degree,  he  was 
declared  third  wrangUr,  and  obtained  the 
first  medal  for  a  prize  poem.  Not  long 
after,  he  published  a  new  edition  of  the 
PrwM^eus  of  i^ischylus,  and,  in  1809, 
was  chosen  feOow  of  his  coUege.  His 
literary  reputation  soon  spread;  and,  in 
1810,  lord  Bristol  conferred  on  him  the 
living  of  Quarrington,  in  lincolnsbire. 
Lord  Spencer,  one  of  the  first  patrons  of 
literature  in  England,  also  voluntarily 
presented  him  witii  another  at  Dunto«. 
There  he  remained  seven  years,  during 
vrhich  time  he  published  emtions  of  sev- 
eral of  the  plays  of  JBschylus,  amonff 
them  the  Promelheu9  (which  he  had 
printed  once  before^  the  Seven  hejhre 
ThebeSj  the  Persa  and  ,^lgamemnon;  also 
a  new  edition  of  Callimachus,  and,  after- 
wards, in  connexion  with  T.  Rennel,  the 
Musa  Canlabrigienses.  In  1812,  he  edited, 
with  professor  Monk,  the  Posthumous 
Tracts  of  Person.  He  likewise  published, 
in  1814,  the  Advenaria  Por$tmL  These 
works  ^ned  hun  such  a  reputation,  that 
lord  Bristol  confened  on  him  the  livings 
of  Great  and  Little  Chesterfbrd,  in  Essex, 
on  which  account,  with  the  permission  of 
his  patrons,  he  exchanged  his  cure  at  Dun-^ 
ton  for  that  of  Tuddenham,  in  Suffolk, 
To  the  fame  which  his  philological  and 
theological  studies  procured  him,  he  was 
also  indebted,  in  1819,  for  the  office  of 
chaplain  to  the  bishop  of  London — a 
choice  whioh  always  falls  on  a  man  of 
acknowledged  ability,  it  being  his  duty  to 
examine  the  can^Qdates,  previously  to  their 
ordination  in  this  diocese.  Places  of  this 
sort  generally  Imd  to  hi^  promotions  in 
the  church,  and  B.  soon  after  received 
the  living  of  St  Botolph's.  Since  that 
time,  he  has  lived  in  Loadon,  visits  in  the 
firat  circles,  and  supports  an  establiabment 
suitable  to  his  income,  which  is  safd  to 
amount  to  £8000.  Among  his  latest  liter- 
ary labors,  the  continuation  of  his  editioi) 
QtMBchfhu  is  the  most  important, 

Blomfield,  Edward  Valentine,  brother 
of  the  former,  bom  in  1788,  studied  in 
Caius  college,  at  Cambridge,  and  excited 
the  highest  expectationa  Among  several 
prizes  which  he  received,  we  rnay  men* 
tion  the  medal  assigned  him,  in  1809,  for 
his  beautiful  ode,  In  Desidenum  Pononi, 
In  1812,  a  fellowship  in  Emmanuel  coU 
lege  was  conferred  on  him.  In  1813,  he 
visited  Germany,  where  he  acquired  a 
good  knowledge  of  the  German  language, 
and  became  acquainted  with  Wolf  in  Ber- 
lin, and  Schneider  in  Bresku.  After  his 
return,  he  wrote  in  the  Ali»«tiifi  crUicum^ 
0r  Cambridge  Ckiasical  Researches  (Pt  2)| 
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remaiicB  on  Gemmn  literatare,  which 
were  received  witii  approbation.  The 
imiveraity  of  Cambridge  appointed  him 
one  of  the  preacheis  at  Sl  Manr's  church. 
He  began  a  translation  of  Schneider's 
CrieckUeh'deuUches  Lexicon,  but  did  not 
live  to  finish  iL  Matthiee'a  GneckiBche 
GrammaHk^  howerer,  he  translated  com- 
pletely. His  translation  was  published  by 
his  brother,  and  eveiy  where  well  receiv- 
ed. He  was  in  Switzerland,  in  1816,  with 
lys  pupil,  a  young  nobleman,  and«  in  his 
haste  to  return  to  Cambridge,  on  hearing 
that  he  was  appointed  proctor  for  the  fol- 
lowing year,  the  fiitigue  of  rapid  travellinff 
occasioned  a  sickness,  of  which  he  died 
in  October,  1816. 

Blondel  ;  a  confidential  servant  and  in^ 
structer  in  music  of  ilichard  Coeiur  de  Lion 
of  England,  about  the  year  1 190.  While 
his  master  vras  tlie  prisoner  of  the  duke  of 
Austria,  B.  went  through  Palestine,  and 
all  parts  of  Germany,  in  search  of  him. 
He  underetood,  it  is  said,  that  a  prisoner 
of  rank  was  confined  in  Lowenstein  cas- 
tle, and  hastened  thither.  Placing  him- 
self under  a  grated  tower,  he  be^an  to 
sing  one  of  Sie  French  lays  which  he 
had  formerly  composed  tor  Richard. 
Scarcely  had  he  finished  the  first  stanza, 
when  a  voice  firom  the  dungeon  of  the 
tower  responded.  Thus  he  discovered 
his  king,  deUvered  him,  and  gained  the 
name  of  the  JwU^  BlondeL  Gr^try's 
fine  opera,  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion,  is 
fi>unded  on  this  anecdote. 

B1.00D,  Thomas  (commonly  called  edo-' 
nd  Blood ),  was  a  disbanded  officer  of  Oli- 
ver Cromwell.  He  took  part  in  the  revolu- 
tion in  various  ways,  and  made  an  attempt 
to  steal  the  crovni  and  regalia  from  the 
Tower,  in  which  he  almost  succeeded. 
Being,  however,  taken,  he  confessed  his 
purpose,  without  showing  the  least  fear 
of  death.  Charies  U,  from  idle  curiosity, 
went  to  see  him,  and  B.  persuaded  the 
monarch  to  pardon  him.  Charletf  even 
bestowed  an  estate  vrith  £500  a  vear  upon 
him,  whilst  poor  Edwards,  the  keeper  of 
the  jewel-office,  who  valiantly  defended 
the  crown,  and  was  wounded,  lived  for- 
gotten. 

Blood  is  the  red  fluid  contained  in  the 
blood-vesseb  (q.  v.)  of  animal  bodies.  It 
is  found  in  the  mamraaUa,  in  birds,  in 
reptiles  and  in  fishes.  In  the  last  two 
classes  of  animals,  the  temperature  of  the 
blood  is  much  lower  than  in  the  former, 
for  which  reason  they  are  distinguished 
by  the  name  coldrbiooded,  while  the  others 
are  termed  uNmn-Uooittf  animals.  Insects 
and  worms,  instead  of  red  blood,  have  a 


juice  of  a  whitish  color,  which  is  eaDed 
wldie  hlood.  In  the  blood,  two  different 
subrtances  are  contiuned,  which  are  sepa- 
rated by  coagulation-— the  Aenim,  a  fiuid 
like  the  white  of  an  egg,  and  a  thick  mat- 
ter, to  which  the  red  colw  properiy  be- 
longs, which  is  much  heavier  than  the 
former,  and  is  called  the  coagulum* 
The  last  may  be  divided  again  into  two 
difierent  parts — into  the  cruor,  or  that 
part  of  the  blood  which  is  intrinacatly 
red,  and  coagulable,  and  Ivnmk  orfihrine,  to 
which  the  coagulation  of  tne  blood  must 
be  ascribed.  The  fhrinty  in  young  ani- 
mals, is  much  whiter  than  in  older  and 
stron^r  ones.  The  blood  of  the  latter 
contains  much  more  azote  than  that  of 
the  former.  If  the  nourishment  of  ani- 
mals is  changed,  we  also  find  an  altera- 
tion in  the  constituent  parts  of  their  bkxxL 
It  is  also  changed  bv  diseasea  In  ani- 
mals that  are  hunted  to  death,  or  killed 
bv  lightning,  the  blood  does  not  coagulate. 
The  blood  of  birds  is  more  hij^hfy  col- 
ored, and  warmer,  than  that  of  viviparous 
animals,  and  coagulates  more  easily  in  the 
air.  That  of  reptiles  and  fishes  coagulates 
with  difficulty.  Aided  by  magnifying 
glasses  of  a  strong  power,  one  may  ob- 
serve, in  examining  the  blood  of  the  living 
animal,  or  in  blood  which  is  newly  drawn, 
that  it  consists,  especially  the  cruor,  of 
little  globular  bubbles,  iherlohuUs  of  the 
blood,  as  they  are  called,  the  diameter  of 
which  amounts  to  about  the  three  hun- 
dredth part  of  a  line.  In  blood  that  has 
been  drawn  some  time,  aldiough  this  time 
may  be  very  short,  they  are  not  to  be  dis- 
covered. They  are  the  effect  of  the  life 
that  pervades  the  blood.  The  more  robust 
and  nealthy  an  animal  is,  the  more  glob- 
ules are  perceived.  They  show,  as  it 
were,  the  transition  fix)m  the  formless 
liquid  to  the  original  form  of  the  first 
organized  matter.  The  blood  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  the  life  of  an  ani- 
mal, and  may  be  considered  as  the  source 
of  Ufe.  As  bng  as  the  body  is  living, 
the  blood  is  in  perpetual  motion.  When 
it  is  taken  out  of  the  body,  a  remarkable 
change  soon  follows :  it  be^ns  to  coagu- 
late, and  then  undergoes,  first  an  acetous, 
and,  after  a  few  days,  a  putrid  fermenta- 
tion. All  the  blood  takes  its  origin  fix>m 
the  chyle,  and  deposits,  by  degrees,  the 
nourishing  panicles  requisite  to  the  pres- 
ervation and  growth  of  the  body,  by  a 
multitude  of  vessels  adapted  thereto.  This 
is  done  while  it  is  driven  fi^m  the  heart 
into  the  remotest  parts  of  the  body,  and 
from  thence  back.  The  circulation  of  the 
blood  is,  as  it  were,  the  principle  and  first 
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CQDidiiiQaoflife.  With  it,  except  in  cases 
oT  faintiDgi  euiSbcatioiiy  &c^  me  ceases. 
The  hearty  the  centre  of  the  circulation 
of  the  blood,  has  a  two-fold  motiop,  of 
contraction  and  dilatation,  which  constant- 
ly alternate.  With  the  heart  two  kinds  of 
Teasels  are  connected — ^the  arteries  and  the 
veina  {See  Mood-Vesads.)  The  circula- 
tion of  the  blood  proceeds  with  an  aston- 
ishing ra|»idity :  did  it  flow  at  an  equal 
rate  in  a  straight  line,  it  would  run,  in  the 
amice  of  one  minute,  through  149  foeU 
This  swifhiess,  however,  exists  only  in 
the  larger  vessels  near  the  heart ;  the  far- 
ther the  blood  recedes  from  the  heart,  tlie 
slower  its  motion  becomes.  In  a  grown- 
up person,  in  good  health,  we  may  reek- 
cm  the  mass  of  blood  at  24 — 30  pounds. 
Blood- Vessels  are  the  tubes  or  vessels 
m  which  the  blood  curculatea.  They  are 
divided  into  two  classes, — arteries  and 
veins, — ^which  have  two  points  of  union 
or  connexion — the  first  in  the  heart,  from 
which  they  both  originate,  and  the  other 
in  the  mmute  vessels  or  net-work,  in 
which  they  terminate.  The  arteries  arise 
from  the  heart,  and  convey  the  blood  to 
all  parts  of  the  body ;  the  veins  return  it 
to  the  heart.  The  arteries  distribute 
throughout  the  body  a  pure,  red  blood, 
for  the  purposes  of  nourishment ;  while 
the  veins  return  to  the  heart  a  dark-col- 
ored blood,  more  or  less  loaded  with  im- 
purities, and  deprived  of  some  of  its  valu- 
able properties.  But  this  is  not  returned 
again  to  the  body  in  the  same  state.  For 
the  heart  is  vrisely  divided  into  two  por- 
tions or  sides,  a  right  and  left,  one  of 
which  receives  the  impure  blood  from 
the  veins,  and  sends  it  to  the  lungs  to  be 
defecated  and  freshly  supplied  with  oxy- 
gen or  vital  air,  while  the  other  receives 
the  pure  red  blood  from  the  lungs,  and 
circulates  it  anew  tbrouffh  the  arteries. 
The  arteries  arise  from  me  left  ventricle 
of  the  heart  by  one  large  trunk,  nearly  an 
inch  in  diameter,  which  is  gradually  sub- 
divided into  smaller  OQes,  as  it  proceeds 
towards  the  Umbs,  till  they  terminate,  at 
last,  in  vessels  so  small  as  to  be  almost 
iijviable,  and  in  a  fine  net-work  of  cells, 
extending  through  the  whole  body,  in 
which  tlie  blood  is  poured  out,  and  nutri- 
tion or  the  increase  of  the  body  takes 
place,  and  from  which  the  residue  is 
taken  up  1^  the  small  veins,  to  be  re- 
turned to  the  heart.  The  arteries  and 
veins  are  widely  different  in  their  struct^ 
ure,  as  well  as  their  use&  The  former 
are  composed  of^very  strong,  firm,  elastic 
coats  or  membranes,  wliich  are  four  in 
number.    The  external  covering  and  the 


mtemai  lin^g  of  ^e  arteries,  although 
belonging  to  difiSsrent  classes  of  mem- 
branes, are  both  very  thin  and  soft  The 
second  coat  is  very  thick,  tough  and  elas- 
tic, being  that  which  chiefly  gives  their 
pecuhar  appearance  to  the  arteries.  The 
third  is  formed  of  fibres,  apparently  mus- 
cular, arranged  in  circular  rings  around 
the  tube  of  the  vessels.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  pulse  of  the  heart  is  felt  in  the 
arteries  alone,  although,  in  the  bleecfing 
of  a  vein,  we  sometimes  see  the  blood 
start  as  if  in  unison  with  the  beating  of 
tlie  heart  The  pulse  is  produced  by  the 
wave  or  stream  of  blood,  which  is  driven 
by  the  heart  through  the  arteries,  dis- 
tending and  slightly  elevating  them,  after 
which  they  msumuy  contract  fix>m  their 
elasticity,  and  thus  force  the  blood  into 
the  smaller  vessels.  The  pulse  varies  in 
its  character  with  the  general  state  of  the 
health.  (See  Pulse,)  When  arteries  are 
cut  or  wounded,  the  firmness  of  their 
coats  prevents  tlieir  closing,  and  hence 
arises  the  fetal  nature  of  wounds  of  large 
vessels,  which  will  remain  open  till  they 
are  tied  up,  or  till  death  is  produced. — 
The  veins  commence  in  small  capillary 
tubes  in  eveiy  part  of  the  body,  and,  by 
their  gradual  union,  form  large  trunks, 
till  they  at  last  terminate  in  two  (one 
ascending  fiiom  the  lower  parts  of^the 
body,  the  other  descending  mm  the  head 
and  arms],  which  pour  their  contents  into 
the  heart.  Their  structure  is  much  less 
firm  than  that  of  the  arteries.  They 
are  very  thin  and  soft,  consisting  of  only 
two  thm  coats  or  membranea  The  inner, 
or  lining  membrane^  is  finequently  doubled 
into  folds,  forming  valves,  which  neariy 
close  tlie  passage  in  the  veins,  and  thus 
give  veiy  matenal  support  to  the  blood 
as  it  is  moving  up  in  them  towards  the 
heart  These  valves  are  not  found  in  the 
veins  of  the  bowels,  the  lungs  or  the 
head.  The  number  of  the  veins  is  much 
greater  than  that  of  the  arteries,  an  artery 
being  often  accompanied  by  two  veins. 
They  difter  also  in  this,  that,  while  the 
arteries  are  deeply  seated  in  the  flesh,  to 
guaixl  them  from  injury,  the  veins  are 
very  firequently  superficial,  and  covered 
only  by  the  skin*  Tlie  veins,  it  is  well 
known,  are  the  vessels  commonly  opened 
in  blood-letting,  although,  in  cases  which 
render  ft  necessary,  a  small  artery  is 
sometimes  divided-^There  are  two  por- 
tions of  tlie  venous  system,  which  do  not 
coirespond  exactly  with  our  general  de- 
scription ;  these  are  the  veins  of  the  bow- 
els and  of  the  lungs.  The  former  circu- 
late theur  blood  through  the  liver  before 
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it  returns  to  die  heart,  and  the  latter,  the 
pulmonary  Teins,  convey  red  blood  fiom 
the  lungs  to  the  heart  (For  an  account 
of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  see  Ifearf.) 
It  should  also  be  mentioned,  that  the 
]arge  vein,  which  bdnffs  back  the  blood' 
fiom  the  lower  part  or  the  body,  receives 
firom  the  lymphatic  and  lacteal  vessels 
the  chyle  m>m  the  bowels,  which  sup- 
plies the  waste  of  the  blood  and  nourishes 
the  body,  and  the  serous  and  other  watery 
fluids  vidiich  are  taken  up  by  the  absorb- 
ents in  all  parts  itf  the  body. 

Bloodhound  ;  •  variety  of  the  com- 
mon dog,  called  C.  aagax  by  LinnsBUs, 
ehien  cawwU  by  Buffon,  remarkable  for 
the  perfection  of  its  sense  of  smelL  Ow- 
ing to  this  circumstance,  these  hounds 
were  formerly  much  employed  in  pursu- 
ing criminals  escaped  fiom  justice,  or  in 
tracing  out  robbers  or  enemies,  whose 
course  was  inevitably  discovered,  when 
once  the  bloodhound  was  placed  upon 
their  trail  In  ihe  border  country  of 
Scotland,  they  were  formerly  much  em- 
ployed for  such  uses,  but  at  present  the 
race  has  become  almost  fbr^tten.  In 
the  countries  of  South  America,  the 
Spaniards  employed  fierce  dogs  to  aid 
them  in  conquering  the  Indians,  but  it  is 
not  certain  that  the  dogs,  trained  by  them 
to  this  cruel  ^business,  belonged  to  the 
present  variety.  All  the  varieties  of 
hound,  however,  have  much  sagacity, 
and  most  of  the  larger  and  stronger 
breeds  have  great  acuteness  of  scent,  and 
might,  without  much  difficulty,  be  trained 
to  aet  as  bloodhounds. 

Bloom  FIELD,  Robert,  an  English  poet, 
bom  at  Honin^on,  in  1766,  the  son  of  a 
tailor,  learned  to  read  at  the  village 
school,  end,  in  1781,  was  sent  to  learn 
the  trade  of  aehoemdcerwith  his  brother 
in  London.  The  visiting  of  several  places 
of  worship,  of  a  debating  society,  of 
Covent  garden  theatre,  and  the  reading 
of  sund^  books,  called  forth  his  Acuities, 
and  he  became,  almost  unconsciously,  a 
poet.  Hearing  him  one  day  repeat  a 
song  which  he  had  composed,  his  aston- 
ished brother  prevailed  on  him  to  offer  it 
to  the  London  Magazine,  and  it  was  ac- 
cepted. The  poem  was  called  the  Milk 
Maid.  A  second,  the  Sailor's  Return, 
likewise  found  a  plaCe  in  that  journal. 
Thomson's  Seasons,  the  Paradise  Lost, 
and  other  works  of  this  kind,  now  be« 
came  the  subjects  of  his  constant  study. 
In  the  country,  where  he  resided  for  a 
short  time,  in  1786,  he  first  conceived 
the  idea  of  his  poem,  the  Farmer's  Boy, 
which  is  characterized  by  a  spirit  of  rural 


simp1k»ty  and  innocence.  It  was  written, 
under  the  most  unfiivorable  circnnntan- 
ces,  by  a  journeyman  shoemaker  in  a 
f^neL  It  was  firot  shown  to  Oapel  Loflly 
m  1798,  who  was  so  much  pleased  with 
it,  that,  in  conjunction  with  his  fiiend 
Hill,  he  had  it  printed  in  1800.  It  de- 
rives its  principal  value  fix>m  its  strict 
adherence  to  truth  and  nature.  The 
writer,  in  fiict,  has  drawn  his  own  por- 
trait in  the  Fanner's  Boy,  and  descnfaed 
the  scenes  and  events  winch  he  actually 
wimeased.  Hence  there  is  a  degree  of 
spirit  and  originality  in  the  poem,  which 
stamps  it  with  the  impress  of  genius,  and 
renders  it  veiy  pleasmg.  The  versifica- 
tion is  uncommonly  smooth  and  correct. 
B.  also  wrote  a  volume  entitled  Wild 
Flowers,  containing  a  collection  of  poeti- 
cal tales,  which  was  well  received,  and 
was  not  unworthy  of  his  reputation.  His 
latest  production  was  Hazelwood  Hall,  a 
village  drama,  which  appeared  shortlv 
before  his  decease,  a  work  of  not  much 
merit  B.  was  patronised  by  the  duke  of 
Graflon,  who  bestowed  on  him  a  small 
annuity,  and  made  him  an  under-sealer 
in  the  seal-office.  This  situation  he  was 
forced  to  resiffri  on  account  of  ill  health. 
He  then  wonred  again  at  his  trade,  as  a 
shoemaker,  and  employed  himself  in  con* 
Btructing  JEohan  harps.  Engaging  in  the 
book  trnde,  he  became  a  bankrupt,  and,  in 
the  latter  part  of  his  life,  was  afilicted 
with  violent  head-aches,  and  became 
nearly  blind.  He  was  graduallv  reduced 
to  such  a  state  of  nervous  irritability,  that 
apprehensions  were  entertained  of  his 
becoming  insane.  These  fears  were  ter- 
minated by  his  death,  which  took  place 
in  August,  1823. 

Blowino-Machiiies  ;  the  hunger  instru- 
ments or  contrivances  fer  producing  a 
strong  and  continued  cuirent  of  air,  such 
OS  is  necessary  in  smelting-houses,  in  large 
smitheries,  &c.    (See  BHhtPa.) 

Blowpipe  is  me  name  applied  to  an 
instrument,  by  means  of  whicn  the  fiame 
of  a  candle  or  lamp  is  made  to  produce 
an  intense  heat,  capable  of  being  applied 
to  a  variety  of  useful  purposes.  Its  most 
simple  form  is  that  of  a  tapering  tube, 
about  eight  hiches  in  length,  and  curved 
neariy  at  right  angles,  within  two  inches 
of  its  smaller  extremity.  At  its  larger 
end,  it  is  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  and  at  the  smaller,  only  large 
enough  to  admit  a  common-sized  pin.  It 
is  macle  of  brass  or  white  iron.  In  usmg 
it,  the  flame  of  a  lamp  or  candle  is  turned 
aside  fix>m  its  vertical  to  a  horizontal  dit 
rection,  by  a  stream  of  air  impelled  upon 
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h,  either  fiom  the  hin^  or  from  a  double 
bellowB,  The  flame,  m  its  new  directioih 
aasumee  a  conical  simpe,  and  consists  of 
two  parts,  visible  by  dieir  different  colors ; 
the  outer  beinff  reddish-brown,  and  the 
inner  blue.  The  heat  at  the  apex  of  the 
inner  cone  is  the  most  intense,  and  is 
equid  to  that  produced  in  the  best  fur- 
naces. It  is  employed  by  the  jeweller 
and  goldsmith  in  the  operation  of  solder- 
ing, and  by  other  artists  who  fiibricate 
small  objects  in  metal ;  by  the  glass- 
blower  in  makinff  thermometers,  barome- 
ters and  other  ^uiss  instruments ;  by  the 
enameller,  and,  mdeed,  wherever  it  is  re- 
quued  to  subject  a  small  body  to  a  strong 
heat — The  conunon  blowpipe  has  under- 
gone a  yariety  of  improyements  in  the 
hands  of  the  chemist,  to  whose  researches 
it  has  proyed  an  excellent  auxiliaiy. 
These  consist,  .principally,  in  providing 
its  stem  with  a  bowl,  or  enlargement, 
where  the  moisture  of  the  breath  may  be 
condensed  and  detained ;  in  fitting  the 
smaller  end  so  as  to  receive  a  variety  of 
little  caps,  or  hollow  cones,  with  orifices 
of  different  diameters,  so  as  to  be  changed 
according  as  a  flame  is  required  more  or 
less  strong ;  and  in  rendering  the  instru- 
ment more  portable,  by  constructing  it  of 
several  pieces,  capable  of  being  taken 
apart  and  packed  up  in  the  space  of  a 
pencil-case.  With  a  part,  or  with  the 
whole  of  these  improvements,  it  is  used 
by  the  chemist  to  make  an  examination 
of  any  doubtful  mineral  substance,  artifi- 
cial alloy,  or  pharmaceutical  preparation* 
This  he  is  capable  of  conducting  (with 
the  aid  of  a  charcoal  support,  and,  occa- 
nonally,  a  little  borax)  ma  moment's 
time,  and  with  the  loss  of  the  smallest 
imaginable  quantity  of  the  substance.  To 
the  analytical  chemist  its  use  is  indis- 
pensable for  enabling  him  to  discover  the 
principal  Ingredients  in  a  substance,  pre- 
vious to  his  subsequent  operations  for  as- 
certaining their  relative  proportion.  (For 
an  account  of  the  blowpipe  in  wnich 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  gases  ara  em- 
ployed, see  Compound  Bhwpipe,) 

Blucher,  Leorecht  von,  of^  the  fiunily 
of   Grossen-Rensow,   in    Mecklenburg, 

Erince  of  Wahlsttidt,  field-marshal  of  the 
ing  of  Prussia,  and  knight  of  almost  all 
the  difiltiniruished  military  orders  of  Eu- 
rope, was  bom  at  Rostock,  Dec.  16, 1742. 
When  he  was  14  years  of  a^je,  his  fiither, 
a  captain  of  hone  in  the  service  of  Hesse- 
Cassel,  sent  him  to  the  island  of  Rtigen. 
Here  the  si^ht  of  some  Swedish  hussars 
excited  in*  him  the  desiro  of  becoming  a 
soldier.    His  parents  and  relations  in  vain 


attempted  to  dissuade  him  ficom  this  step ; 
he  took  service  in  a  Swedish  regiment  of 
hussars  in  the  capacity  of  a  cornet  His 
first  campaign  was  against  the  Prupsians, 
and  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  same 
regiment  of  hussars,  which  he  afterwards 
commanded  with  so  mueh  honor.  The 
commander  of  this  regiment,  colonel  von 
BelUng^  induced  him  to  enter  into  tho 
Prussian  service.  An  exchange  was 
agreed  upon  with  the  Swedes,  and  B. 
was  made  lieutenant  in  Belling^  regi- 
ment Discontented  at  tba  promotion  of 
other  officers  over  his  head,  he  left  the 
army,  devoted  himself  to  agriculture,  and, 
by  industry  and  prudence,  acquired  an 
estate.  After  the  death  of  Frederic  II, 
he  became  a  major  in  his  former  rai- 
ment, which  he  commanded  with  dis* 
tinction  on  the  Rhine,  in  1793  and  1794. 
Orchies,  Luxemburg,  Frankenstein,  Op- 
penheim  (Jan.  16,  1794),  Kirweiler  and 
Edesheim  in  the  Palatinate,  bear  wimess 
to  his  achievements.  After  the  batde  of 
Leystadt,  Sept  18,  1794,  which  added 
greatly  to  his  reputation,  he  was  appoint-* 
ed  major-general  of  the  army  of  observa- 
tion stationed  on  the  Lower  Rhine.  la 
1802,  in  the  name  of  the  king  of  Prussia, 
he  took  possession  of  Erfurt  and  Muehl- 
hausen.  Oct  14, 1806,  he  fought  at  the 
battle  of  Auerst&dt  He  then,  with  the 
greater  part  of  the  cavalry,  followed  the 
retreat  of  the  prince  of  Hohenlohe  to 
Pomerania.  His  squadron,  moving  on 
the  left  of  the  main  army,  became  sepa- 
rated from  it  so  far  that  a  junction  was 
possible  only  by  means  of  forced  marches, 
both  in  the  day  time  and  at  night  The 
latter,  K  thought  himself  not  authorized 
to  venture  upon,  and  the  prince  of  Ho- 
henlohe was  forced  to  surrender  at  Prenz- 
lau.  B.,  cut  off  from  Stettin  by  this  ac- 
cident, threw  himself  into  Mecklenburg, 
where  he  joined,  at  Dambeck,  the  corps 
of  the  duke  of  Weimar,  commanded  by 
prince  William  of  Brunswick-Oels.  AU 
the  troops,  however,  were  too  much  &- 
tigued  to  undertake  any  enterprise.  Hav- 
ing the  grand-duke  of  Berg  on  his  lefl 
flank,  the  prince  of  Ponte-corvo  in  his 
front,  and  marshal  Soult  on  his  right,  B. 
was  obliged  to  take  post  behind  the 
Trave,  in  order  to  draw  off  the  three 
great  divisions  of  the  French  forces  fix>m 
me  Oder  as  long  as  possible.  With  this 
view,  he  entered  into  the  territory  of  the 
free  city  of  Lfibeck.  This  city  was  soon 
stormed  by  the  overwhelming  power  of 
the  French.  Although  B^  with  some 
troops,  escaped  out  of  the  ci^,  yet,  bein^f 
deprived  of  all  means  of  derending  hiok* 
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ael^  or  continuing  his  flight,  he 
obliged  to  suirender  at  RaUuiu,  on  the 
6th  of  November.  This,  however,  he 
would  not  do,  until  pennission  had  been 
granted  him  to  add  the  following  clause 
to -the  instrument,  that  '^the  capitulation 
was  offered  to  him  by  the  prince  of  Ponte- 
corvo,  and  that  he  accepted  it  only  from 
want  of  ammunition,  ptrovisions  and  for- 
age." B.  was  now  a  prisoner  of  war ;  but 
he  was  soon  exchanged  for  the  French 
general  Victor,  and,  immediately  after  his 
arrival  at  Kdnigsberg,  placed  at  the  head 
of  a  corps,  and  sent  oy  water  to  Swedish 
Pomerania,  to  share  in  the  defence  of 
Stralsund,  and  to  assist  the  efforts  of  the 
Swedes.  Afler  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  he 
labored  in  the  department  of  war  at  K6- 
nigsberg  and  Berlin.  He  then  received 
the  chief  military  command  in  Pomera- 
nia, but,  at  the  mstigation  of  Napoleon, 
was  afterwards,  with  several  other  dis- 
tinguished men,  dismissed  from  the  ser- 
vice. In  tiie  campaign  of  1812,  when 
the  Prussians  assisted  the  French,  he 
took  no  part ;  but  no  sooner  did  Prusna 
rise  against  her  oppressors,  than  B.,  al- 
ready 70  years  old,  en  jpiped  in  the  cause 
with  all  lus  former  activity.  He  was  ap- 
pointed commander  in  chief  of  the  Prus- 
sians and  the  Rusnan  corps  under  general 
Winzingerode,  which,  at  a  later  f^riod, 
was  separated  from  him.  His  heroism  in 
the  battle  of  Lditzen  (May  2, 1813)  was 
rewarded  by  the  emperor  Alexander  with 
the  order  of  St  George.  The  battles  of 
Bautzen  and  Haynau,  those  on  the  Katz- 
bach  (see  WahUktdt)  and  at  Leipsic,  added 
to  his  gloiy.  On  the  Katzbach,  B.  de- 
feated the  armv  of  marshal  Macdcmald, 
and  delivered  all  Silesia.  His,  army  now 
received  the  name  of  the  SiUsian,  Napo- 
leon himself  endeavored  in  vain  to  check 
the  old  general  of  husan,  as  he  called 
him.  Oct  3,  B.  crossed  the  Elbe  at 
Wartenburg.  This  bold  step  compelled 
the  great  Bohemian  army  under  Schwart- 
zenoerg,  and  the  northern  army  under 
the  crown-prince  of  Sweden,  to  act  with 
more  spirit  The  great  battle  of  Leipsic 
approached.  Oct  16,  he  sained  a  sig- 
nal advantage  over  marshal  Marmont,  at 
Mdckem,  forcing  his  wav  as  far  as  the 
suburbs  of  Leipsic  On  the  18th,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  crown-piince  of  Sweden, 
he  contributed  greatly  to  the  defeat  of 
the  enemy,  and,  on  the  19tii,  his  troops 
made  the  first  assault  upon  Leipsic.  His 
promptitude  and  peculiar  manner  of  at- 
tacking had  already,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  campaign,  procured  him  from  the 
RuiwianB  the  name  of  marMl  Ibrward. 


From  that  time  it  became  his  name  of 
honor  throu|^out  the  whole  German  ter- 
ritory. Jan.  1,  1814,  with  the  Siiesian 
army,  which  now  consisted  of  two  Prus- 
sian, two  Russian,  one  Hessian  and  one 
mixed  corps,  he  crossed  the  Rhine  at 
Kaub,  tooK  possession  of  Nancy  on  the 
17th,  gained,  Feb.  1,  the  battie  of  La  Ro- 
thi^re,  and  pushed  forward  towards  Paris. 
His  detached  corps  were,  however,  check- 
ed by  Napoleon ;  yet  B.,  though  with  a 
great  loss,  effedea  his  retreat  towavda 
Chalons.  He  then  crossed  theAisne  at 
Soissons,  joined  the  northern  army,  ob- 
tained, March  9,  a  victory  over  Napoleon 
at  Laon,  and,  in  coimexion  with  Schwart- 
jsenberff,  at  the  close  of  the  month,  pressed 
forward  to  Paris.  The  day  of  Montmar- 
tre  crowned  this  campaign,  and,  March 
31,  B.  entered  the  capital  of  France.  His 
king,  in  remembrance  of  the  victory 
which  he  had  gained  near  Wahlstadt, 
made  him  prince  of  Wahlstadt,  with  a 
suitable  income.  In  England,  whither 
he  foUowed  the  allied  monarchs,  in  June 
of  the  same  year,  he  was  received  by  the 
people  with  enthusiasm.  The  university 
of  Oxford  conferred  on  him  the  decree 
of  doctor  of  laws.  He  afterwards  hved 
on  his  estates  in  Silesia  till  1815,  when 
the  chief  command  was  again  committed 
to  him,  and  he  led  his  army  into  the 
Netherlands.  June  15,  Napoleon  threw 
himself  upon  him,  and  B^  on  the  16thy 
was  defeated  at  Ugnv.  In  this  engage- 
ment! his  horse  was  killed,  and  he  was 
thrown  under  his  body.  After  this  un- 
fortunate, yet  honorable  day,  the  true 
greatness  of  the  field-marshal  and  his 
army  became  apparent  In  the  batde  of 
the  18th,  B.  amved,  at  the  most  decisnve 
moment,  upon  the  ground,  and,  takins 
Napoleon  in  the  rear  and  fiank,  gained, 
in  union  with  Wellington,  the  great  vic- 
tory of  Belle  Alliance^  or  Waterloo,  (q.  v.] 
He  refused  the  proffered  armistice,  ana 
forced  Paris  to  surrender ;  opposing,  with 
energy,  on  this  second  conquest  of  the 
capiud,  the  ^rstem  of  foibearance  prac- 
tised on  the  fermer  occasion.  As  he  was 
already  a  knight  of  all  the  military  orders 
of  Europe,  the  king  of  Prusaa,  to  reward 
his  new  services,  created  a  new  order 
expressly  for  him.  After  the  peace  of 
Paris,  the  prince  retired  to  his  estates. 
Aug.  26, 1819,  the  anniversary  of  the  bat- 
tie  on  the  Katzbach,  the  hero  received  at 
Rostock,  his  native  place,  an  honor  which 
is  seldom  bestowed  in  Germany.  The 
whole  body  of  his  countrymen,  the  in- 
habitants  of  Mecklenburg,  united  to  erect 
a  monument  commemorating  his  glory. 
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executed  b^rBchadow  in  Beriin.    B.  died, 
after  a  ehort  illnesB,  at  his  estate  of  Krib- 
lowitz,  in  Sileaia,  Sept  152,  1819,  aged 
almoat  77  yean.    June  18, 1826,  a  statue 
of  bronze  was  erected  to  him,  m  Berlin, 
12  feet  in  height,  modelled  hj  Ranch, 
and  cast  by  Le  Quine  and  Reisinger. — 
B.  was  not  so  eminent  for  military  sci- 
ence as  for  abiliw  in  action.    He  himself 
often  acknowledged  this,  when  he  was 
praising  the  merits  of  Gneiaenau,  to  whose 
assistance  he  was  creatlv  indebted.     In 
battle,  however,  he  had  the  eye  of  a  fid- 
con.     His  simplicity,  good-nature  and 
bravery  endeared   him  to  his  soldiers, 
who  loved  him  like  a  &ther.    His  ad- 
dresses  and   proclamations   are   distin- 
gjuished  for  their  brevity,  precision  and 
simplicity,  forming  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  hi|^-soundinff  French  proclamations 
of  the  time.     (See  Bluuka^s  L^k/snabtr 
MchreOnmg  (Bliicher's  life),  by  Vomhagen 
von  Ense,  Berlin,  1827.) 
Bi.UE.    (See  Color.) 
Blue,  Pnuiian ;  a  coloring  matter,  of  a 
pure  daik-blue  color,  a  doll  firacture,  ino* 
doroiis  and  insipid,  insoluUe  in  water, 
spirits  of  wine  or  ether ;  it  is  soluMe  only 
l^  the  action  of  corrosive  alkalies.    The 
discovery  of  this  color  was  accidentally 
made,  in  1704,  bv  Dieebach,  a  manufac- 
turer of  colon,  who,  with  the  intention  of 
precipitatmg  the  coloring  matter   fit>m 
cochmeal,  with' which  alum  and  vitriol  of 
iron  were  dissolved,  procured  some  alkaU 
firom  the  laboratory  of  DippeL    This  al- 
kali, which  Dippel  had  been  heating  with 
some  animal  matter,  produced  a  beautifUl 
blue  precipitate.    Dippel,  discovering  that 
the  alkali  had  acquired  this  power  of 
forming  a  blue  precipitate  of  iron  on  ac- 
count of  its  mixture  with  animal  oil,  soon 
learned  to  prepare  it  in  a  more  simple 
way,   since  all  animal  substances,  and 
even  all  vegetables,  which  contain  much 
azote,  will  give  the  same  result.    It  is, 
however,  necessaiy,  that  tf  1  the  materials 
should  be  perfectly  pure, since  thepurifi- 
cation  would  be  too  expensive.    The  ad- 
dition of  alum  gives  to  this  blue  more 
body  and  a  brighter  color.    This  blue 
substance  is  a  prussiate  of  uon  (52  parts 
red  oxyde  of  iron,  and  48  of  prussic  acid). 
The  alumina  added  amounts  to  from  20  to 
80  per  cent ;  but  the  sreater  the  quantity, 
the  poorer  is  the  quahty  of  the  blue. 

BLUEBiKn  {t^via  $iaU$^  Wils. ;  saxieo- 
la  «uift9,  Bonaparte).  .This  beautiful  little 
bird  is  one  of  the  eaiiiest  messengen  of 
spring,  and  is  occasionally  seen  as  eariy 
as  the  month  of  February,  in  mild  sea- 
The  middle  of  March  is  the  ordi- 


naiy  time  of  mating,  when  the  male  blue- 
bird is  observed  to  be  extremely  devoted 
to  the  female,  and  shows  the  ardor  of  his 
attachment  by  every  attention  in  his  pow- 
er, by  the  rapturous  animation  of  his  song, 
and  the  angiy  jealousy  with  which  he  re- 
pels the  approaches  of  a  rival    The  nest 
of  the  former  jear  is  then  repaired,  and 
the  female  begins  to  lay  her  eggs,  usually 
five,  sometimes  six,  of  a  pale-mue  color. 
Two  or  three  broods  ars  raised  in  a  sea« 
son,  the  younsest  of  which  are  taken  care 
of  by  the  mate,  while  the  mother  is  still 
attending  to  the  nesL    The  principal  food 
of  this  species  is  insects,  especiaUv  large 
beetles,  and  other  hard- wing  or  coleopte- 
rous bugs,  to  be  found  about  dead  or  rot- 
ting trees:  berries,  persnnmon,  and  the 
seeds  of  various  plants,  are  also  discovered 
in  their  stomachs.    Laive  and  numerous 
tape-worms  infest  their  bowels,  and  they 
are  also  exceedingly  annoyed  by  vermin 
externally.    Wilson  says,  that,  in  this  re- 
spect, they  are  more  plagued  than  any 
other  bird,  except  the  woodcock.    The 
spring  and  summer  song  of  the  bluebijrd 
is  a  soft  and  often-repeated  wart)le :  in 
the  month  of  October,  his  song  changes 
to  a  smffle  plaintive  note.    About  the 
middle  of  November,  the  bluebirds  disap- 
pear, though,  occasionally,  one  or  two 
may  be  seen  during  the  winter,  in  mild 
weather.    The  raannen  of  this  species 
are  so  oentle,  and  they  render  so  much 
service  oy  the  destruction  of  insects,  that 
they  are  always  regarded  with  fcvor  by 
the  former.    The  male  bluebird  is  six 
inches  and  three  quarten  long,  with  very 
full  and  htoad  wines.     All  the   upper 
parts  are  of  a  rich  sky-blue,  with  purple 
reflections:  the  bill  and  legs  are  black. 
The  female  is  easily  known  by  the  duller 
cast  of  the  plumage  on  the  back,  and  by 
the  red  on  the  breast  not  descending  so 
low  as  in  the  male,  and  being  much 
fainter.    The  bluebird  inhabits  the  whole 
of  the  U.  States,  also  Mexico,  Brazil,  Gui- 
ana and  ^e  Bahama  islands.— Wilson 
states  that  **  nothing  is  more  common,  in 
Pennsylvania,  than  to  see  large  flocks  of 
these  birds,  in  the  spring  and  fall,  passing 
at  connderable  heights  in  the  air,  fiom 
the  south  in  the  former,  and  from  the 
north  in  the  latter  season.    I  have  seen, 
in  tlie  month  of  October,  about  an  hour 
after  sunrise.  10  or  15  of  them  descend 
ftK)m  a  great  height,  and  settle  on  the  top 
of  a  tiffl,  detached  tree,  appearing,  fit)m 
their  rilence  and  sedateness,  to  be  stran- 
gen  and  fhtigued.    After  a  pause  of  a  few 
minutes,  they  began  to  dress  and  arrange 
theur  plumage,  and  continued  so  employ- 
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ed  for  10  or  15  minutes  more ;  then,  on  a 
few  warning  notes  being  given,  perhaps 
by  the  leader  of  the  party,  the  whole  re- 
mounted to  a  vast  heignt,  steering  in  a 
direct  line  for  the  south-west." 

Blue  Ridge  ;  one  of  the  mnges  of  the 
Alleghany  or  Appalachian  mountains, 
which  extends  from  the  river  Hudson  to 
Georgia,  and  intersects  tlie  state  of  Vir- 
ginia from  N.  £.  to  S.  W.,  dividing  it  into 
two  parts,  nearly  equal.  The  great  lime- 
stone valley  extends  along  the  N.  W. 
side  of  this  range.  The  most  elevated 
summits  of  the  Blue  Ridge  are  the 
peaks  of  Otter,  in  Bedford  county,  Vir- 
ginia. 

Blue-Stocking  ;  a  pedantic  female  ; 
one  who  sacrifices  the  characteristic  ex- 
cellences of  her  sex  to  learning.  The 
origin  of  this  name,  in  England,  is  thus 
given  by  Boswell,  in  his  Life  of  Johnson : 
"About  this  time  (1780),  it  was  much  the 
fashion  for  several  ladies  to  have  evening 
assemblies,  where  the  fair  sex  might  par- 
ticipate in  conversation  with  literary  and 
ingenious  men,  animated  with  a  desire  to 
please.  These  societies  were  denomi- 
nated hlue-stocking  dvbs^  the  origin  of 
which  name  was  as  follows: — One  of  the 
most  eminent  members  of  these  societies 
was  Mr.  Stillingfleet,  who  always  wore 
blue  stockings.  Such  was  the  excellence 
of  his  conversation,  that  his  absence  was 
felt  as  a  great  loss,  and  it  used  to  be  said, 
^We  can  do  nothing  without  the  blue 
stockings ;'  and  thus,  by  degrees,  the  title 
was  established."— In  Germany,  blue- 
stodiinff  {blau-sirumpfe)  signifies  a  traitor, 
a  slanderer,  an  infamous  lover,  &c.,  and 
the  term,  in  that  countiy,  is  said  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  blue  stockings  formerly 
worn  by  procurers. 

Blumauer,  Aloysius,  a  poet,  and  femous 
parodist,  bom  at  Steyr,  m  Austria,  above  tlie 
Ens,  in  1755,  studied  in  his  native  city,  en- 
tered (1772)  into  the  order  of  the  Jesuits  in 
Vienna,  hved  there  privately,  after  the  abo- 
lition of  his  order,  till  he  was  appointed 
censor,  which  place  he  resigned  in  1793, 
and  took  the  establishment  of  the  booksel- 
ler Graeffer,  in  which  he  had  been  concern- 
ed since  1786.  He  died  in  1798.  By  his 
iEneid  travestied,  he  distinguished  hunself 
as  a  burlesque  poet  It  is  a  poetical  farce, 
rich  in  burlesque  wit  and  droll  contrasts. 
These  qualities  are  also  to  be  found  in 
several  others  of  his  numerous  poems. 
Some  of  them  are  full  of  animation,  and 
are  written  in  a  pure,  manly  style.  At 
times,  his  wit  is  vulgar,  his  language  in- 
correct and  prosaic  A  collection  of  his 
works  appeauned  at  Leipac,  1801—3, 8  vols. 


Blumsnbacr,  John  Frederic,  doctor. 
This  profound  naturalist  is,  at  present, 
one  of  the  first  ornaments  of  the  univer- 
sity at  Gottingen,  where  he  has  lectured, 
for  50  years,  with  unabated  industry,  on 
natural    history,   phymology,   osteology, 
comparative  anatomy,  pathology,  and  3ie 
history  of  medical  literature,  to  very  nu- 
merous audiences.    He  has  written  on 
almost  all  these  sciences  with  acuteness, 
method  and  precision.    His  worics  bear 
the  stamp  or  his  peculiar  genius,  and 
some  of  them  have  been  several  times 
published.    His  masterly,  but,  at  present, 
somewhat  antiquated  &ndbuch  der  Jsta^ 
tutgetchichtt  (Compendium  of  Natural 
History)  was  published,  in  1825,  for  the 
11  th  time.    Of  his  Handbuch  der  Pkysio- 
logit  (Compendium  of  Physiology)  tnere 
is  an  Enghsh  translation,  the  second  edi- 
tion of  which  (1818)  is  also  remarkable 
for  being  the  first  book  ever  printed  by 
mechanical  power. — ^B.  was  bom  at  Go- 
tha.  May  11,  1752 ;  studied  in  Jena  and 
Gottingen,  where  he  received  his  degree 
of  doctor  of  medicine.  Sept  19, 1775.    In 
1776,  he  was  appointed  director  of  the 
cabinet  of  natunJ  curiosities  belonging  to 
the  university,  and  professor  extraordma- 
ry  of  medicine,  and,  in  1778,  ordinary 
professor  of  the  same.    In  1783,  he  un- 
dertook a  literary  journey  to  Switzerland, 
and,  at  a  later  period,  one  to  England, 
where  the  attentions  of  the  celebrated  sir 
Joseph  Banks  were  particularly  servifeea* 
ble  to  him.    He  possesses  an  excellent 
collection  of  books  and  engravings  illus- 
trating natural  history,  and  numerous  spe- 
cimens of  natural  curiositieSi  The  collec- 
tion of  skulls  is  not,  perhaps,  quailed  in 
the  world.    On  this  collection  is  founded 
his  CoUeciio  Craniorun  dkers.  ^erU,  if- 
lu8tr.j    with    engravings,  of  which   six 
numbers  (Gottingen,   1790—1820)  have 
appeared.    Schnader  called  a  newly-dis- 
covered species  of  plants  afler  his  name, 
Blim&nhackia  instgnis.    The  50th  anni- 
versaiy  of  his  professorship  in  the  univer- 
sity of  Gottingen  was  celebrated  Feb.  26, 
1826. 

Boa  ;  the  name  of  a  genus  of  reptiles 
belonging  to  Cuvier*s  tribe  of  serptnis 
proper ;  having  the  tympanic  bone  or 
pedicle  of  the  lower  jaw  movable,  which 
is  itself  almost  always  suspended  to  an- 
other bone  analogous  to  the  mastoid,  at- 
tached to  the  skull  by  muscles  and  liga- 
ments, which  contribute  to  its  mobihty. 
The  branches  of  this  jaw  are  not  united, 
and  those  of  the  upper  jaw  are  attached 
to  the  intermaxillary  bone  only  by  Hga- 
ments,  so  that  these  animals  can  dilate 
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the  mouth  sufficiently  to  swallow  bodies 
lareer  thap.  themselves.  Their  palatic 
arches  partake  of  this  mobility.  In  the 
species  of  this  tribe  DOt  possessed  of  ven^ 
om,  the  branches  of  the  upper  and  lower 
jaw,  throughout  their  entue  length,  as 
well  as  the  palate  bones,  are  armed  with 
pointed,  recurved,  solid  and  permanent 
teeth,  forming  four  nearly  equal  rows 
above,  and  twp  below. — The  ^nus  boa 
comprises  all  those  serpents  which,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  preceding  characters,  have 
the  scuta  on  the  under  part  of  the  tail  sin- 
gle ;  a  hook  on  each  side  of  the  vent;  the 
tail  prehensile ;  the  body  compressed  and 
largest  in  the  middle,  and  with  small 
scales,  at  least  on  the  posterior  part  of  the 
head. — The  species  properly  belonging 
to  this  genus  are  among  the  largest  of 
the  serpent  tribe,  some  of  them,  when 
full  grown,  being  30  and  even  40  feet 
long.  Though  destitute  of  fangs  and  ven- 
om, nature  has  endowed  them  with  a  de- 
See  of  muscular  power  which  renders 
em  terrible.  Happily,  they  are  not  com- 
mon in  situa^ons  much  frequented  by 
mankind,  but  are  chiefly  found  in  the 
vast  marshy  regions  of  Guiana,  and  other 
hot  parts  of  the  American  continents  Al- 
though sufficiently  active  when  fasting 
or  hungry,  they  hecome  very  sluggish 
and  inert  after  having  gorged  their  prey, 
at  which  time  they  are  most  easily  de- 
stroyed. In  order  to  obtain  their  food,  the 
hoa  of  largest  size  attach  themselves  to 
the  trunk  or  branches  of  a  tree,  in  a  situa- 
tion likelv  to  be  visited  by  quadrupeds 
lor  the  sake  of  pasture  or  water.  There 
the  serpent  swings  about  in  the  air,  as  if 
a  branch  or  pendent  of  the  tree,  until 
some  luckless  animal  approaches;  tlien, 
suddenly  relinquishing  its  position,  swifl 
as  lightning  he  seizes  the  victim,  and  coils 
his  body  spirally  round  its  throat  and  chest, 
until,  alter  a  few  ineffectual  cries  and  strug- 

fles,  the  animal  is  suffix^ated,  and  expires. 
Q  producing  this  effect,  the  serpent  does 
not  merely  wreathe  itself  around  its  prey, 
but  places  fold  over  fold,  as  if  desirous  of 
adding  as  much  weight  as  possible  to  the 
muscular  effi)rt:  these  folds  are  then 
gradually  tightened  vrith  enormous  force, 
and  speedily  induce  death.  The  animals 
thus  destroyed  by  the  larger  6ocb  are  deer, 
dogs,  and  even  bullocks.  The  prey  is 
then  prepared  for  beins  swallowed,  which 
the  creature  accomplisnea  b^  pushing  the 
limbs  into  the  most  convement  position, 
and  then  covering  the  sur&ce  with  a  glu- 
tinous saliva.  The  reptile  commences 
the  act  of  deglutition  by  taking  the  muz- 
zle of  the  prey  into  its  mouth,  which  is 
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capable  of  vast  extension ;  and,  by  a  soe- 
cesKon  of  wonderfUl  muscular  contract 
tions,  the  rest  of  the  body  is  gradually 
drawn  in,  -with  a  steady  and  regular 
motion.  As  the  mass  advances  in  the 
gullet,  the  parts ,  through  which  it  has 
passed  resume  their  former  dimensions, 
though  its  immediate  situation  is  always 
betrayed  by  external  protuberance. — As 
already  mentioned,  the  species  of  boa  are 
peculiar  to  the  hot  parts  of  South  Ameri- 
ca, though  nothine  is  more  common  than 
the  error  of  confounding  the  great  ser- 
pents of  India,  Africa,  &c.,  with  the 
proper  hocu  According  to  the  researches 
of  Cuvief,  all  the  boa,  at  present  well  de- 
termined, are  natives  of^  the  new  conti- 
nent The  great  serpents  of  the  old  con- 
tinent belong  to  the  genus  python  {D&udX 
and  will  be  treated  of  under  that  title.  It 
is  nevertheless  true,  that  PUny  has  spoken 
of  the  huge  serpents  of  India,  and  after- 
wards of  large  serpents  of  Italy,  which 
were  called  (kmb,  thus  named  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  their  being  at  first  fed  with 
cow's  milk. — ^Among  the  most  celebrated 
species  is  the  boa  corutridor  (L.),  distin* 
guished  by  a  large  chain,  formed  alter* 
nately  of  large,  blackish,  irregular  hexag- 
onal spots,  witJi  pale,  oval  spots,  notch- 
ed at  their  two  extremities,  along  the 
back.  This  is  the  largest  species,  and  is 
usually  confounded,  by  casual  observers, 
with  the  python  Tigris  of  the  old  world. 
The  B,  cenchris  (L.),  and  the  B.  scytalty  et 
musina  (L.),  attain  to  nearly  an  equal  size 
with  the  constrictor  (from  20  to  30  feet 
long),  and  are  all  natives  of  the  torrid  and 
marshy  regions  of  America.  The  other  spe- 
cies are  of  smaller  size,  and  some  do  not 
much  exceed  that  of  the  largest  common 
snakes.  We  cannot  reflect  upon  the  natural 
history  of  these  great  reptiles,  witiiout  be- 
ing struck  with  their  pecuhar  adaptation  to 
the  situations  in  which  the^  are  oommoiK' 
ly  most  abundant  In  regions  bordering 
on  great  rivers,  which,  iSe  the  Oriaoco, 
&C.,  annually  inundate  vast  tracts  of  coun- 
try, these  serpents  Uve  securely  among 
the  trees  with  which  the  soil  is  covered, 
and  are  capable  of  enduring  very  pr^ 
tracted  hunger  without  much  apparent 
suffering  or  diminution  of  vigor.  Nox- 
ious as  such  districts  are  to  human  life, 
they  teem  with  a  gigantic  and  luxuriant 
vegetation,  and  are  the  fiivorite  haunts  of 
numerous  animals,  preyed  upon,  and,  to  a 
certain  degree,  restncted  in  their  increase, 
by  the  boa.  As  their  prey  come  within 
their  reach,^they  requue  no  deadly  appa- 
ratus of  poison  to  produce  their  destruc- 
tioD,  amce  nature  has  endowed  them  with 
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muscular  strength  suipenngthatof ahnost 
ereiy  other  creature,  in  proportion  to  their 
size.  Once  fidrly  involved  m  the  crushing 
folds  of  the  constridm-f  the  strength  of  the 
strongest  man  would  not  prove  of  the 
slightest  avail ;  indeed,  from  tlie  ease  with 
wmch  larger  and  more  powerful  crea- 
turoe  are  put  to  death  by  these  serpents, 
it  is  evident  that  any  number  of  unarmed 
jnen  would  act  very  unwisely  to  provoke 
a  combat  with  enemies  endowed  with 
powers  of  such  dreadful  energy. 

BoADicEA ;  queen  of  thelceni,  in  Brit- 
ain, during  the  reign  of  Nero.  Having 
bec^  treated  in  the  most  ignominious 
manner  by  the  Romans,  she  headed  a 
general  insurrection  of  tlie  Britons,  at- 
tacked the  Roman  settlements,  reduced 
London  to  ashes,  and  put  to  the  sword  all 
strangers,  to  the  number  of  70,000.  Sue- 
tdnius,  the  Roman  general,  defeated  her 
in  a  decistve  battle,  and  B.,  rather  than 
611  into  the  hands  of  her  enemies,  put  an 
end  to  her  own  life  by  poison. 

Boat  ;  properly,  a  vessel  propelled  by 
oars.  In  a  more  extensive  sense,  the  word 
is  applied  to  other  small  vessels,  which 
difibr  in  construction  and  name,  according 
to  the  services  in  which  they  are  em- 
ployed. Thus  they  are  light  or  stronsr, 
sharp  or  flat-bottomed,  open  or  decked, 
&c.,  according  as  they  are  intended  for 
swiflness  or  burden,  deep  or  shallow  wa- 
ter, &c — ^The  barge  is  a  long,  lieht,  nar- 
row boat,  employed  in  haii)ors,  but  unfit 
for  sea.— The  Umg-boat  is  the  lai^t  boat 
belonging  to  a  ship,  generally  furnished 
with  sails,  and  is  emploved  for  cruising 
short  distances,  bringing  heavy  articles  on 
board,  &c^— The  Umnen  is  more  flat-bot- 
tomed than  the  long-boat,  which  it  has 
generally  supersede(L— The  pinnace  re- 
sembles a  bar^,  but  is  smaller.— The 
CMUers  of  a  ship  are  broader  and  deeper 
than  the  barge  or  pinnace,  and  are  em- 
liloyed  in  carrying  hght  articles,  passen- 
^e^&c  on  board. — Yawls  are  used  for 
similar  purposes,  and  are  smaUer  than 
cutters. — ^A  gig  is  a  long,  narrow  boat, 
used  for  expecudon,  and  rowed  with  six 
or  eight  oars.— The  joUy-boai  is  smaller 
than  a  yawl,  and  is  used  for  going  on 
afaorb* — ^A  merchant-ship  seldom  has  more 
than  two  boats,  a  long-boat  and  a  yawL — 
A  uherry  is  a  light,  sharp  boat,  used  in  a 
river  or  harbor,  for  transporting  nessen- 
gera.— A  puni  is  a  flat-Dottomea  boat, 
chiefly  used  for  one  person  to  go  on  shore 
.fimm  small  vessels.— A  ikiff  is  a  small 
boat,  like  a  yawl,  used  for  passmg  rivers. 
— A  MoBti  is  a  flat-bottomed  boat,  used  in 
the  West  Indies  for  eanymg  hogsheads 


from  the  shore  to  ships  in  the  roads. — A 
fducca  is  a  large  passage-boat,  used  in 
the  Mediterranean,  with  fh>m  10  to  16 
banks  of  oars. — Seow  is  an  American 
word,  signifying  a  large,  flat-bottomed, 
heavy  boiat,  abmit  90  teet  lonff,  and  12 
vride.  In  some  parts  of  the  IL.  States,  it 
is  called  a  gondoku  (See  Canoe^  OaSley^ 
&c.) 

Boccaccio,  Giovanni,  whose  name 
alone,  as  Mazzuchelli  justly  says,  is  equiv- 
alent to  a  thousand  encomiums,  was  the 
son  of  a  Florentine  merchant  His  fhmily 
came,  originally,  from  Certaldo,  a  village 
in  Tuscany;  whence  he  gives  himself 
the  appellation  da  Certaldo,  He  was  the 
offspring  of  an  illicit  connexion  which  his 
fother  formed,  while  on  a  visit  of  busi- 
ness, at  Paris,  and  was  bom  in  that  city, 
1313.  He  eariy  removed  to  Florence, 
where  he  bej;an  his  studies,  and,  even  in 
childhood,  discovered  a  decided  fondness 
for  poetry.    In  his  10th  vear,  his  father 

Eut  nim  under  the  care  of'^a  merchant,  to 
e  educated  in  his  business.  With  him 
he  returned  to  Paris,  and  remained  there 
six  vears,  without  acquiring  any  fondness 
for  his  profession.  His  residence  of  eight 
years  at  Naples  viras  eoually  inefiectual 
to  this  punxMe.  Insteaa  of  attending  to 
trade,  he  formed  the  closest  intimacy  with 
several  learned  men  of  Florence  and 
.  Naples,  who  had  been  drawn  thither  by 
that  patron  of  the  arts,  king  Robert  There 
is  nothing  to  prove  that  he  shared  in  the 
fevor  of  the  prince ;  but  he  enjoyed  the 
particular  affection  of  a  natural  dau^htef 
of  his,  for  whom  he  composed  many  pieces 
in  prose  and  verse,  and  to  whom  he  often 
pays  homage  under  the  name  of  Fiam* 
metta.  Placed  in  fortunate  circumstances, 
with  a  lively  and  cheerfol  disposition,  of 
a  soft  and  pleasing  address,  the  fiivored 
lover  of  a  king's  daughter,  he  regarded 
with  more  aversion  than  ever  the  sta- 
tion for  which  he  had  been  intended. 
The  fondness  of  the  princess  for  poetry ; 
his  own  intimacy  with  scientific  and  tite- 
rary  men ;  the  tomb  of  Virffil,  near  Naples, 
which  he  used  to  visit  in  nis  walks ;  the 
presence  of  Petrarch,  who  was  received 
with  the  highest  dlsdncuon  at  the  court 
of  Naples,  and  who  went  from  that  city 
to  Rome,  to  be  crowned  with  the  poetic 
laurel ;  the  indmacy  which  had  arisen  be- 
tween the  two  poets ; — all  operated  power- 
fbUy  on  R,  to  strengthen  and  fix  his 
natural  inclination  for  poetry  and  litera- 
ture. After  living  two  years  at  Florence 
with  his  fitther,  he  returned  to  Napleau 
where  he  viras  very  gracioudly  received 
by  die  queen  Joanna.    It  is  thought  that 
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h  w»  DO  kn  to  gnti^r  the  voung  queeo^ 
than  his  Fiammetta,  that  he  wrote  his 
Dteamenmf  wluch  has  raised  him  to  the 
rank  of  the  fint  ItaUan  prose-writer.  On 
the  death  of  his  jfiuher,  becoming  master 
of  his  own  inclinations,  he  settled  at 
Florence,  where  his  first  woric  was  a  de- 
scription of  thcpkigue,  which  forms  the 
opening  of  the  Deeammm,  He  after- 
wants  wrote  the  life  of  Dante.  He  was 
chosen  to  inform  Petrarch,  at  Padua,  of 
his  recall  firom  exile,  and  the  restoration 
of  tlie  properly  bek>np^g  to  his  fiither, 
who  had  died  during  his  absence.  The 
friendship  of  these  two  men  of  genius 
continued  for  life.  When  B.,  some  years 
aflen  had  exhausted  his  fortune  in  the 
purchase  of  cosdy  books,  and  in  expen- 
sive pleasures,  he  found  in  Petrarch  the 
most  generous  assistance :  the  wise  coun- 
sels of  his  fiiend  wera  now  as  beneficial 
to  his  morals  as  they  had  been  to  his 
writings ;  in  fact,  to  bun  he  was  indebted 
for  the  change  which  took  place  in  his 
character.  A  dying  Carthusian  had  per- 
suaded him  to  renounce  all  the  pleas- 
ures of  the  world:  Petrarch  softened  his 
determination,  and  brought  him  back  to 
that  proper  ooedium  i^ch  maiks  the 
truly  wise  man.  New  troubles  in  Flor- 
ence induced  him  to  retire  to  Certaldo, 
where  he  owaed  a  small  estate.  There 
he  prosecuted  his  labors  in  tranquillity. 
He  now  composed  several  historical 
works  in  Latin.  Among  these  is  the 
first  modem  work  which  contains,  in  a 
collected  form,  the  mythological  notices, 
which  are  scattered  in  the  writings  of  the 
ancients.  He  was  well  Teroed  in  Greek, 
and  had,  at  his  own  expense,  brought 
Leontius  Pilatus  of  Thessalonica  fiom 
Venice  to  Ftorence,  and  maintained  bun 
three  yeais  at  his  boose,  in  order  to  learn 
Greek  of  him,  and  to  have  his  assistance 
in  explaining  the  poems  of  Homer,  and 
translating  them  into  Latin.  He  was  the 
first  who  procured  copies  of  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey  from  Greece,  at  his  own 
expense,  and  spared  neitlier  cost  nor 
trouble  to  obtain  eood  Greek  and  Latin 
manuscriptsL  At  Sie  same  time,  he  used 
all  his  influence  to  excite  his  contem- 
poraries to  learn  the  Greek  language, 
and  substitute  the  study  of  the  ancients 
for  that  of  the  scholastic  philosophy. 
The  reputation  which  he  bad  gamed 
twice  procured  for  him  important  mis- 
sions to  pope  UrtMui  V.  Having  fulfilled 
these,  he  returned  to  Certaldo^  and  re- 
anmed  his  studies.  Here  he  was  attadced 
by  a  severe  and  lingering  disorder,  which 
ftielljr  left  him  in  a  state  of  debility  as 


painfiil  as  the  disease  itself.  Upon  his 
recovery,  he  was  charged  with  adifficcdt, 
but  very  flatterin(|[  trust  Dante  had  al« 
ways  been  the  object  of  his  highest  ad- 
miration. The  Florentines,  who  had 
once  persecuted  and  banished  that  illus- 
trious poet,  but  now  did  justice  to  his 
merits,  had  resolved,  by  way  of  atone* 
ment  to  his  memoiv,  to  estabush  a  public 
professorship  for  the  illustmtion  of  his 
poems,  whieh  were  eveiy  day  beicoming 
more  obscure,  as  the  distance  of  the  time 
when  they  were  written  became  greater. 
This  new  profevorsbip  was  conferred 
upon  B.,  who  devoted  himself  to  it  with 
so  much  ardor,  that  his  heal&  could  never 
be  firmly  reestablished.  This  received  a 
further  shock  from  the  death  of  his  in- 
structor and  dearest  friend  Petraroh.  He 
survived  him  not  much  more  than  ayear, 
and  died  at  Certaldo,  Dec.  21, 1375.  On 
his  tomb  was  placed  this  inscription,  com- 
posed by  himself: 

Hac  aob  mole  jaeent  cineres  ac  cwsa  Joannif^ 
Mens  sedet  aute  Deum  mentis  oniata  labonim, 
Monalis  vitie.    Genitor  Bocchaccius  ilH, 
Patria  Certaldami  sakUiun  fuit  alma  poesii. 

— ^B.  af^ars,  in  all  his  works,  to  be  a  poet 
of  the  richest  invention,  the  most  Hvely 
imagination,  andthetenderest  and  warm- 
est feeling.  In  prose,  he  is  a  perfect 
master  of  composition.  His  i>ec(tm«ron, 
which  contiJns  a  collection  of  a  hundred 
tales,  partly  borrowed  from  the  Proven^ 
poets,  is  the  worit  on  which  his  fiuiae 
chiefly  rails.  In  this  he  painted,  as  it 
were,  on  one  vast  canvas,  men  of  all 
ranks,  characters  and  ages^  and  incidents 
of  eveiy  kind,  the  most  extravagant  and 
comical,  as  well  as  the  most  touching  and 
tra^c;  and  improved  the  Italian  lan- 
ffuage  to  a  degree  of  excellence  never 
before  attained.  Of  his  other  worics,  we 
will  mention  only  the  following :  La  3Vr 
seidCy  the  first  attempt  towards  an  Italiaii 
epic,  and  written  in  oUaoa  rima,  of  which 
B.  is  considered  the  inventor;  Amorosa 
Fmone,  a  long  poem  in  terza  rtma  (the 
initial  letters  of  which  form  two  sonnets 
and  a  canzonet,  in  pruse  of  the  princess 
Maria,  his  mistress,  whom  he  here  ven- 
tures to  address  by  her  proper  name] ;  Jl 
FUoHnUo,  a  romantic  poem  m  ottaoa  rtma ; 
MmfaU  FUtolano^  in  the  same  measure ; 
Rime;  (most  of  his  sonnets,  canzonets, 
and  other  amatory  poems,  he  consigned 
io  the  flames,  after  reading  the  Italian 
poems  of  Petraroh ;  those  which  remaip 
appear  to  have  been  preserved  against  hiei 
vn&) ;  11  FUoeopOf  owero  anwrosa  FaHcOf  a 
hunting  romance;  L*amoro$a  FiammuA^ 
tOf  a  chamung  tale ;  VUrbano  (thought 
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by  some  to  be  spurious) ;  I2Amdo  ossia 
NixMU  d^Amdo^  a'  mixed  composition, 
partly  in  prose,  and  partly  in  verse;  U 
Corhaeeio,  ossia  Laberinto  (PAmore,  a  pun- 
gent satire  against  a  lady  who  had  of- 
fended him ;  and,  finally,  OrigiiUy  vita  e 
Coshmi  di  Dante  Mtgkuriy  a  work  inter- 
esting for  the  characteristic  traits  which 
it  records;  and  his  Commenio  sopra  la 
Commedia  di  Damtty  which,  however,  is 
carried  no  farther  than  the  17th  canto  of 
Dante's  Hell.  His  Latin  works  are,  Dt 
Qenealogia  Deorum^  Ubri  xv;  De  Mon- 
Hum,  Lacuum,  Sylvarum,  Fluvwrum^  Stag- 
norum  et  Marium  Nbmimbus  Liber ;  lie 
Casibus  Virorum  et  Feminarum  iUustriuv^ 
Libri  iv;  De  daris  Mulieribus ;  and  Ec- 
logcR, — A  new  critical  edition  of  the  De- 
cameron, with  a  historical  literary  com« 
roentary,  and  the  life  of  B.,  was  published 
at  Paris,  1823,  in  5  vols. — In  the  ducal 
library  at  Florence,  among  the  manu- 
scripts collected  by  the  celebrated  Mag- 
llabecchi,  prof  Ciampi  lately  discovered 
a  memorandum-book  of  B.,  containing  a 
record  of  his  studies,  and  some  curious 
circumstances  relating  to  himself  and  a 
number  of  his  distinguished  contempora- 
ries.   It  has  been  published. 

BoccAO£,  Marie  Anne  du,  a  celebrated 
French  poetess,  member  of  the  acade- 
mies of  Rome,  Bologna,  Padua,  Lyons 
and  Rouen,  was  bom  in  Rouen,  1710, 
died  1802.  She  was  educated  in  Paris, 
in  a  nunnery,  where  she  discovered  a 
love  of  poetiy.  She  became  the  wife  of 
a  receiver  of  taxes  in  Dieppe,  who  died 
BOOB  after  the  marriage,  leaving  her  a 
youthful  widow.  She  concealed  her  tal- 
ents, however,  till  the  charms  of  youth 
were  past,  and  first  published  her  pro- 
ductions in  1746.  The  first  was  a  poem 
on  the  mutual  influence  of  the  fine  arts  and 
sciences.  This  gained  the  prize  fi^m  the 
academy  of  Rouen.  She  next  attempted 
an  imitation  of  Paradise  Lost,  in  six  can- 
tos ;  then,  of  the  Death  of  Abel ;  next,  a 
tragedy,  the  Amazons ;  and  a  poem  in 
10  cantos,  called  the  Columbiad,  Madame 
du  Boccage  was  praised  by  her  contem- 
poraries with  an  extravagance,  for  which 
only  her  sex  and  the  charms  of  her  per- 
son can  accoimL  Forma  Venus,  arte 
Minerva,  was  the  motto  of  her  admireiB, 
amonff  whom  were  Voltaire,  Fontenelle, 
and  Clairaut  She  was  always  surrounded 
by  distinguished  men,  and  extolled  in  a 
multitude  of  poems,  which,  if  collected, 
would  fill  several  volumes.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  entertaining  matter  in  the 
letters  which  she  wrote  on  her  travels  in 
England  and  Holland,  and  in  which  one 


may  plainly  see  the  imfn^esBion  she  made 
upon  her  contemporaries.  Her  works 
have  been  translated  into  English,  Span- 
ish, German  and  Italian. 

BoccHERiifi,  Luigi,  a  celebrated  com- 
poser of  instrumental  mumc,  was  bom  in 
1740,  at  Lucca,  and  received  from  the 
abbot  Vanucci,  music-master  of  the  arch- 
bishop, his  first  insdruction  in  music  and 
on  the  violoncello.  He  fijrther  improved 
himself  in  the  art  at  Rome,  and  aftenvards 
went,  with  Filippo  Manfi-edi,  his  friend 
and  countryman,  to  Spain,  where  he  was 
loaded  with  honors  and  presents,  by  the 
king,  and  was  appointed  by  the  academy 
to  furnish  nine  pieces  of  his  composition 
annually,  which  he  continued  to  do  till 
his  death,  in  1805.  The  king  of  fmssia, 
Frederic  William  II,  who  was  a  great 
lover  of  the  violoncello,  and  admired  B.'s 
compositions,  settled  upon  him'  a  consid- 
erable pension,  on  condition  of  his  send- 
ing him  yearly  some  of  his  quartets  and 
quintets.  The  compositions  which  B. 
has  published  himself  consist  of  sympho- 
nies, sextets,  quintets,  quatuors,  trios,  du- 
ets and  sonatas  for  the  violin,  violoncello 
and  piano-forte.  He  never  composed  any 
thing  for  the  theatre,  and  of  church  com- 
positions we  find  but  one,  his  Slabat  Ma- 
ter, The  adagios  of  B.  excited  the  admi- 
ration of  the  coimoisseurs,  and  the  despair 
of  the  composers  of  his  time.  He  may 
be  regarded  as  the  precursor  of  Haydn,  as 
he  was  the  first  who  wrote  instmmental 
quartets,  of  which  all  the  parts  are  obli- 
goto,  and  determined  the  tme  character 
of  this  species  of  music.  His  melodies 
are  more  highly  esteemed  in  France  and 
Spain  than  in  Germany. 

BoccHETTA ;  a  narrow  pass  of  the  Apen- 
nines, leading  from  Lombardy  to  Genoa. 
It  is  defended  by  three  fortifications.  In 
the  Austrian  war  of  succession  (1746  and 
1747),  and  in  the  French  war,  towards 
the  end  of  the  18th  century,  it  was  the 
scene  of  several  important  events. 

BocHicA  was  the  founder  of  the  Indian 
empire  of  Cundinamarca.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  the  valley  of  Bogota  had  a  tradi- 
tion, at  the  period  of  die  Spanish  con- 
quest, that,  in  remote  times,  their  ancestors, 
the  Muisca  Indians,  lived  without  agricul- 
ture, laws  or  religion.  At  length  there 
appeared  among  them  a  venerable  old 
man,  of  foreign  aspect,  dress  and  maimers, 
who  taught  them  the  arts  of  life,  and  re- 
claimed mem  from  their  savage  condition. 
He  was  known  by  three  names — Bochi- 
ca,  JSTemqueteba  and  Zuke,  Accompany- 
ing him  was  a.  beautifijl  female,  named 
Chia,  who,  unlike  the  wife  of  Manco  €&• 
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■My  prided  henalf  in  thwafting  her  hus- 
Mod^  beneficent  purposes.  Making  the 
rirer  of  Bogoti  to  oveifiow  by  magic,  she 
deluged  the  whole  valley,  and  reduced 
the  inhabitants  to  the  necessity  of  fleeing 
to  the  mountains  for  safety.  Hereupon 
Bochica  expelled  the  malevolent  Chia 
firom  the  eaith,  and  she  became  the  moon. 
Then,  tearing  asunder  the  rocks  of  Te- 

auendama,  he  gave  the  waters  an  exit  by 
lese  celebrated  fiills,  and  fiieed  the  valley 
of  Bogota  from  inundation.  Introducing 
the  worship  of  the  sun,  and  persuadinff  the 
inhabitants  to  cultivate  the  soil,  he  laid  the 
foundations  of  a  state,  which  held  the  same 
rank,  in  this  part  of  America,  which  Peru 
did  ftrther  to  the  south.  The  institutions 
of  this  people  very  strikingly  resembled 
those  or  the  incas,  and  mrhaps  had  a 
coi|imon  origin ;  but,  at  the  time  of  the 
conouest  of  South  America,  they  consti- 
tuted a  distinct  people,  and  possessed  a  dis^ 
tinct  religion.  (See  Bo^ti^  CStntUnamarea, 
Mxdaca ;  Compagnom,  America,  xix,  107). 
BocKH,  Auffustus,  one  of  the  greatest 

Philologists  of  our  times,  was  bom  at 
Jarlsruhe,  1785,  studied  at  Halle,  and,  in 
Idll,  became  professor  of  classical  litera* 
ture  at  Berlin.  Two  works  will  immor- 
talize the  name  of  B.  with  the  students 
of  ancient  literature ;  first,  his  edition  of 
Pindar,  which  he  announced  to  the  pub- 
lic by  his  Sptdmen  EmeniaJli<mum  in  i'ui- 
^ioHCariiitna  (1810),  and  by  0&9enNiKone« 
Critica  in  Pindaric  Prim^  Olymp^  Carm, 
(1811;  the  larffe  Leipsic  edition,  1811 — 
1821,  is  in  3  vols.,  4to.).  A  new  arrange- 
ment of  the  Pindaric  measures  is  here 
proposed,  founded  on  deep  and  extensive 
researches  into  the  music  of  the  Greeks. 
Even  those  who  entirely  reject  the  hy- 
potheses of  this  philologist  cannot  but 
acknowledge  his  erudition,  and  admire 
his  acuteness.  The  other  work,  to  which 
we  have  alluded,  is  on  the  Political  Econ- 
omy of  the  Athenians  (4  books,  Berlin, 
1817,  2  vols.).  No  woriL  has  hitherto 
appeared  in  Germany,  which  throws  so 
much  light  on  the  political  life  and  public 
administration  of  any  ancient  people,  as 
this  of  B.  It  has  fiinushed  new  means 
fi>r  illustrating  the  Attic  oratora  and  histo- 
rians. B.  has  added  to  this  work  21  in- 
scriptions. Of  IflM  years,  he  has  been 
busily  engaged  in  preparing  a  vroik  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Beriin  academy  of 
science,  of  vvhich  he  is  a  member,  called 
Corpus  hucripUonum  Gnecarum,  of  which 
the  fiist  volume  appeared,  in  1825,  at  Ber- 
lin, in  fi>lio.  The  smaller  writings  of  this 
author  relate  chiefl  v  to  Plato  (of  whose 
woriu  he  promised,  some  time  siace,  to 
13* 


give  a  new  edition),  and  to  the  Platomc 
philosophers. 

Bode,  John  Elert,  an  astronomer,  bom 
at  Hamburg,  1747,  early  discovered  m 
inclination  for  mathematical  science,  in 
which  his  &ther,  and,  afterwards,  the 
famous  J.  G.  BiJisch,  instructed  him.  He 
gave  the  fii^st  public  proof  of  his  knowlt 
edge  by  a  short  work  on  the  solar  ecHpse 
of  Aug.  5, 1766.  The  approbation  which 
this  received  encouraged  him  to  greater 
labors,  and  in  1768  appeared  his  Intnn 
duction  to  the  Knowledge  of  the  Starry 
Heavens  (9th  ed.  1822) ;  a  fiuniliar  trea-r 
rise  on  astronomy,  which  has  done  much 
for  the  extension  of  correct  views  upoii 
the  subject,  and  continues  to  do  so,  as  it 
has  kept  pace,  in  its  successive  editions, 
with  the  progress  of  the  science.  In 
1772,  the  Berlm  academy  chose  him  their 
ostronomer,  and,  ten  years  afterwards,  he 
was  made  a  manber  of  that  institution. 
His  best  works  are  his  Astronomical  Al-r 
manac  (commencing  1774)— a  work  indi»r 
pensable  to  eveiy  astronomer ;  and  his , 
large  Celestial  Atlas  (H!mmd$aU(u\  ii| 
20  sheets,  in  which  the  industrious  editor 
has  given  a  catalogue  of  17,240  stars 
(12,000  more  than  in  any  former  charts), 
B.  was  released  in  1825,  at  his  own  wish, 
irom  his  duties  in  the  academy  of  sciencci 
and  the  observatory  in  Berlin.  His  place 
was  filled  by  professor  Cncke,  foimerly 
astronomer  at  Gotha. 

BoniN,  Jean,  a  political  writer  of  the 
16th  century,  was  bora  in  1530  or  1529, 
at  Angers ;  studied  law  at  Toulouse ;  de^ 
livered  lectures  on  jurispradence  there, 
and  afterwaids  went  to  Paris  and  practise 
ed.  Being  unauccessfial  in  his  profession, 
he  turned  his  talents  to  literary  labora; 
was  invited  by  Henrv  III  to  his  court ; 
and  afterwards  traveUed  vrith  the  kmg's 
brother  Francis,  duke  of  Alencon  and 
Anjou,  to  Ffamders  and  England,  where 
he  had  the  gratification  or  hearing  lec^r 
tures,  in  Cambridge,  on  his  work  Ve  k( 
RipubKque  (originallv  written  in  French^ 
but  afterwards  translated,  by  B.  himself 
into  Latm).  When  the  duke  died,  he 
went  to  Laon,  married  there,  obtamed  f| 
judicial  office,  and  was  sent,  by  the  third 
estate  in  Vermandois^  1576,  as  deputy,  to 
the  estates  of  Blois^  Here  he  defended 
the  riffhts  of  the  people,  and  the  liberty  or 
conscience.  His  conduct  made  him  many 
enemies  at  court  He  also  prevailed  on 
the  city  of  Laon  to  declare  itself  for  the 
league,  m  1589,  representing  to  the  people, 
that  the  rising  of  so  many  tovnis  and  |Mir-r 
liaments,  in  favor  of  the  duke  of  Guise, 
lyas  not  a  rebdlion,but  rather  a  powerfiii 
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political  resolution.  He  afterwards,  how- 
ever, submitted  to  Hemy  IV.  He  died, 
1596,  at  Laon,  of  the  plague.  His  great 
work  is  that  entitled  De  la  Ripubliquey  in 
which  he  gave  the  first  complete  essay 
towanis  a  scientific  treatise  on  politics, 
and,  guided  by  bis  own  experience,  sought 
to  strike  out  a  middle  course  between  the 
advocates  of  monarchy  and  democrac]^. 
His  Dhnonomame,  and  hid  Tfuatrum  Uni' 
versa  JSTatura  (Lvons,  1596),  show  how 
superstition  and  leaniing  w^ere  united  in 
his  character;  but  the  charge  of  atlieism, 
which  is  munded  particularly  on  a  work 
entitled  Hepiaplmneron^  proceeds  firom  the 
rehgious  indinerence  which  was  noticed 
in  h'un  by  his  contemporaries. 
Bodleian  Library.  (See  Libraries.) 
BoDLET, mr  Thomas;  the  founder  of 
the  Bodleian  library  at  Oxford.  He  was 
bom  at  Exeter,  in  1544,  and  educated 
partly  at  Geneva,  whither  his  parents,  who 
were  Protestants,  had  retired  in  the  reign 
of  queen  Mary.  On  the  accession  of 
Elizabeth,  they  returned  home,  and  he 
completed  his  studies  at  Magdalen  col- 
lege, Oxford.  He  afterwards  became  a 
fellow  of  Merton  college,  and  read  lectures 
on  the  Greek  langua^  and  philosophy. 
He  went  to  the  continent  in  1576,  and 
spent  four  years  in  travelling.  He  was 
afterwards  employed  in  various  embassies 
to  Denmark,  Germany,  France  and  Hol- 
land. In  1597,  he  returned  home,  and 
dedicated  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  the 
reestablishment  and  auffmentation  of* the 
public  library  at  Oxford.  This  he  accom- 
plished, procuring  books  and  manuscripts 
nimself^  both  at  home  and  abroad,  at  a 
great  expenae,  and,  by  his  influence  and 
persuasions,  inducing  tiis  fiiends  and  ac- 
quaintance to  assist  in  his  undertaking. 
Sir  Robert  Ck>tton,  sir  Henry  Savile,  and 
Thomas  Allen,  the  mathematician,  were 
among  the  principal  contributors  on  this 
occasion.  The  library  was  so  much  aug- 
mented, that  sir  Thomas  B.,  who  was 
knighted  at  the  accession  of  James  I,  was 
induced  to  erect  an  additional  structure 
for  the  reception  of  the  increasing  quan- 
tity of  valuable  books  and  manuscripts. 
He  died  in  London,  1612,  and  was  interred 
in  the  chapel  of  Merton  college,  in  the 
university.  He  bequeathed  neariy  the 
whole  of  his  property  to  the  support  and 
augmentation  of  the"  library,  which  has 
been  so  much  enriched  by  subsequent 
benefactions,  that  it  is,  at  present,  one  of 
the  most  magnificent  institutions  of  the 
kind  in  Europe.  (See  RdiquuB  Bodki- 
airuB^  London,  1703.) 
BoDMSB,  John  Jacob ;  a  celebrated  Ger- 


man poet  and  scholar,  bom  at  Greifensee, 
near  Zurich,  July  19,  1698.  Although 
he  produced  nothing  remarkable  of  his 
ovm  in  poetry,  he  helped  to  open  the  way 
for  the  new  German  hterature  in  this  de- 
partment. He  was  the  antagonist  of  Gott- 
sched,  in  Leipsic,  who  aspired  to  be  the 
literary  dictator  of  the  day,  and  had  em- 
braced the  French  theory  of  taste,  while 
B.  inclined  to  the  English.  He  has  the 
honor  of  having  had  Klopstock  and  Wie- 
land  among  his  scholars.  B.  was,  ibr  a 
longtime,  professor  of  historjr  in  Switzer- 
land. He  was  a  copious  and  indefati^ble 
writer,  entertained  many  incorrect  views, 
but  was  of  service,  as  we  have  already 
said,  to  the  German  literature,  which  was 
then  in  a  low  and  barbarous  state.  He 
died  at  Ztirioh,  1783. 

BoDONi,  Giambatista,  superintendent  of 
the  royal  press  at  Parma,  chief  printer  of 
his  Catholic  majesty,  i^ember  of  several 
academies  of  Italy,  knight  of  several  high 
orders,  was  bom,  17&,  at  Saluzzo,  in 
Piedmont,  where  his  father  owned  a 
printing  establishment.  He  began,  while 
yet  a  boy,  to  employ  himself  in  engraving 
on  wood.  His  labors  meeting  with  suc- 
cess, he  went,  in  1758,  to  Rome,  and  was 
made  compositor  for  the  press  of  the 
Propaganda,  By  the  advice  of  the  su- 
penntendent,  he  made  himself  acquainted 
with  the  Oriental  languages,  in  order  to 
qualify  himself  for  the  kmd  of  printing 
required  in  them.  He  thereby  enabled 
himself  to  be  of  great  service  to  tliis  press 
by  restoring  and  putting  in  place  the 
types  of  several  Oriental  luphabets,  which  . 
had  fallen  into  disorder.  The  infant  don 
Ferdinand,  about  1766,  had,  with  a  view 
of  difiusing  knowledge,  established  a  print- 
ing-house in  Parma,  afler  the  model  of 
those  m  Paris,  Madrid  and  Turin.  B.  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  this  establishment, 
which  he  made  the  first  of  the  kind  m 
Europe,  and  gained  the  reputation  of 
having  far  surpassed  all  the  splendid  and 
beautiful  productions  of  his  predecessors 
in  the  art.  The  beauty  of  his  type,  ink 
and  paper,  as  well  as  the  w^hole  manage- 
ment of  the  technical  part  of  the  work, 
leaves  nothing  for  us  to  vrish ;  but  the 
intrinsic  value  of  his  editions  is  seldom 
equal  to  their  outward  splendor.  His 
Homer  is  a  truly  admirable  and  magnifi- 
cent work ;  indeed,  his  Greek  letters  are 
the  most  perfect  imitations  that  have  been 
attempted,  in  modem  times,  of  Greek 
manuscript.  His  splendid  editions  of 
Greek,  Latin,  Italian  and  French  classics 
are  highly  prized.     He  died  at  Padua, 
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BoEHME,  or  BoEHM,  Jscob ;  one  of  the 
most  renowned  mystics  of  modem  times; 
bom,  in  1575,  at  Altseidenberg,  a  village 
in  Upper  Lusatia,  near  G6rlitz ;  was  the 
son  of  poor  peasants;  remained  to  his 
10th  year  without  instmction,  and  em- 
ployed in  tending  catde.  The  beautiful 
and  sublime  objects  of  nature  kindled  his 
imajrination,  and  inspired  him  with  a 
(NTofound  piety.  Raised  by  contempla- 
tion above  his  circumstances,  and  undis- 
turbed by  exterior  influences,  a  strong 
sense  of  the  spuritual,  jmrticularly  of  the 
mysterious,  was  awakened  in  him,  and 
he  saw  in  all  the  workings  of  nature 
upon  his  mind  a  revelation  of  God,  and 
even  imagined  hunself  favored  bv  divine 
inspirations.  The  education  which  he 
received  at  school,  though  very  imper- 
fect, consisting  only  of  writing,  spelling 
and  readin|^  the  Bible,  supplied  new  food 
for  the  excited  mind  of  the  boy.  He  be- 
came afterwards  a  shoemaker;  and  this 
sedentary  life  seems  to  have  strengthened 
his  contemplative  habits  He  was  much 
interested  m  the  disputes  which  prevailed 
on  the  subject  of  Oryptocalvmism  in 
Saxony ;  though  he  never  took  a  personal 
part  in  sectarian  controversies,  and  knew 
no  higher  delight  than  to  elevate  himself 
undisturbed,  to  the  contemplation  of  the 
infinite.  B.  withdrew  himself  more  and 
more  from  the  world.  If  we  take  into 
view  his  retirement,  his  piety,  his  rich 
and  lively  ima^nation,  his  imperfect  ed- 
ucation, bis  philosophical  desire  fortmth, 
together  with  his  abundance  of  ideas,  and 
his  delusion  in  considering  many  of  those 
ideas  as  immediate  communications  of 
the  Deity,  we  have  the  sources  of  his 
doctrine  and  his  works.  His  writings 
are  very  unequal,  but  always  display  a 
profound  feeling,  and  must  be  judged 
with  indulgence  for  the  causes  just  men- 
tioned. In  1594,  B.  became  a  master 
shoemaker  in  Gorlitz,  married,  and  con- 
tinued a  shoemaker  during  his  hfe.  Sev- 
eral visions  and  raptures,  mat  is,  moments 
of  strong  enthusiasm,  led  him  to  take  the 
pen.  His  first  work  appeared  in  1616, 
and  was  called  Aurora,  It  contains  his 
revelations  on  God,  man  and  nature. 
This  gave  rise  to  a  prosecution  against 
him;  but  he  was  acquitted,  and  called 

rn,  from  all  sides,  to  contmue  writing, 
did  not,  however,  resume  his  pen 
until  1619.  One  of  his  most  important 
works  is.  Description  of  the  three  Princi- 
ples of  the  Divine  Being.  His  works 
contam  profound  and  lofty  ideas,  min- 
^ed  with  many  absurd  and  confused  no- 


tions. He  died,  afler  several  prosecutions 
and  acquittals,  in  1624.  Abraham  von 
Frankenberg  (who  died  in  165^),  his  bi- 
ographer and  admirer,  has  also  published 
and  explained  his  writings.  The  first  col- 
lection of  them  was  made  in  Holland,  in 
1675,  by  Henry  Betke ;  a  more  complete 
one,  in  1682,  by  Gichtel  (10  vols.,  Amster- 
dam!;  ^^'^  ^hom  the  followers  of  B.,  a 
religious  sect  highlv  valued  for  their  si- 
lent, virtuous  and  benevolent  life,  have 
received  the  name  GichteUans.  Another 
edition  appeared  in  Amsterdam,  in  1730, 
under  the  title  Theologia  revdata,  2  vols. 
4to.;  the  most  compfete,  in  6  vols.  In 
England,  also,  B.'s  writings  have  found 
many  admirers.  William  Law  published 
an  English  translation  of  them,  2  vols., 
4to.  A  sect,  taking  theur  name  fix)m  B^ 
was  likewise  formed  in  England,  and 
in  1697,  Jane  Leade,  an  enthusiastic  fid- 
mirer  of  his,  established  a  particular  soci- 
ety for  the  explanation  of  his  writings, 
under  the  name  of  the  Pkiladelphists,  It 
is  said  that  such  a  society  still  exists. 
John  Pordage,  an  English  physician,  is 
also  Avell  known  as  a  commentator  on  B. 
B(EOTiA ;  a  country  of  ancient  Greece, 
bounded  N.  by  Phocis  and  the  country 
of  the  Opuntian  Locrians;  E.  by  the 
Euripus,  or  strait  of  Euboea;  S.  by  Attica 
and  Memns ;  and  W.  by  the  Alcyonian 
sea  and  Phocis ;  but  the  boundaries  were 
not  always  the  same.  In  the  north,  it  is 
mountainous  and  cold,  and  the  air  is 
pure  and  healthy,  but  the  soil  is  less  fer- 
tile than  that  of  the  other  portion,  which, 
however,  is  infested  by  unhealthy  vapors. 
The  mountainous  part  in  the  north  was 
called,  in  earlier  tunes,  Aonia.  Among 
its  mountains  are  several  remarkable  in 
history  and  mythology:  Helicon  (now 
Sagara)y  the  mountain  of  the  Sphinx,  Uie 
TaumesBus,  Libethms  and  Petrachus. — 
The  chief  occupation  of  the  inhabitants 
was  agriculture  and  the  raising  of  catde. 
It  was  first  occupied  by  Pelasgian  tribes. 
In  the  time  of  Boeotus  (son  of  Itonus  and 
grandson  of  Amphictyon,  from  whom  it 
is  said  to  have  derived  its  name),  these 
were  subject  to  the  Hellenists.  It  was 
divided  into  small  states,  until  Cadmus 
the  Phoenician  founded  the  government 
of  Thebes.  In  later  times,  all  Greece 
worBhipped  the  Hercules  of  Thebes.  Af- 
ter the  death  of  the  Theban  king  Xanthus, 
most  of  the  cities  of  B.  formed  a  kind  of 
republic,  of  which  Thebes  was  the  chief 
city.  Epaminondas  and  Pelopidas  raised 
Thebes,  for  a  short  time,  to  the  rank  of 
the  most  powerful  states  of  Greece.  In 
B.  are  several  celebrated  ancient  battle* 
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fields,  the  fonner  gloiy  of  which  has  be^ 
increased  bv  late  events,  namely,  Platiea 
(now  the  village  JTdUa),  whete  Pansanias 
and  Aristides  established  the  libemr  of 
Greece  by  their  victory  over  the  300,000 
Persians  under  Mardonius ;  Leuctra  (now 
the  vilhffe  PanqH)gia)y  where  Epanunon-. 
das  chedced  the  ambitious  Spartans ;  Co- 
lonea,  where  the  Spartan  Agesilaus  de- 
feated the  Thebans ;  andChsronea  (now 
Capranu),  where  Philip  founded  the 
Macedonian  greatness  on  the  ruins  of 
Grecian  liberty.  Near  Tontwra,  the  birth- 
place of  Cormna  (q.  v.),  the  best  wine 
was  produced;  here,  alM),  cocks  were 
bred,  of  remarkable  size,  beauty  and 
courage,  with  which  the  Grecian  cities, 
passionately  fond  of  cock-fighting,  were 
supplied.  Refinement  and  cultivation  of 
mind  never  made  such  progress  in  B.  as 
in  Attica.  The  Bceotians  were  vigorous, 
but  slow  and  heavy.  Several  Thebans, 
however,  were  worthy  disciples  of  Soc- 
rates, and  Epaminondas  distinguished 
himself  as  much  in  philosonhy  as  by  his 
military  talents.  The  people  were  par- 
ticularly fond  of  music,  and  excelled  in. 
it.  They  had  also  some  great  poets  and 
artists.  Hesiod,  Pindar,  the  poetess  Co- 
rinna,  and  Plutarch,  were  Boeotians. 

BoERHAAVE,  Hermann,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  physicians  of  the  18th  century, 
was  bom,  Dec  13,  1668,  at  Woorhout, 
near  Leyden,  and  received  fit>m  his  &- 
ther  a  hberal  education.  Before  he  was 
11  years  old,  he  was  well  acquainted 
with  Latin  and  Greek.  An  obstinate  ul- 
cer on  his  left  thigh,  which,  for  7  years, 
resisted  all  medi(^  remedies,  was  the 
means  of  directing  his  thoughts  and  in- 
clinations to  the  study  of  medicine.  In 
1682,  he  was  sent  to  Leyden  to  study 
theology.  Here  he  gave,  at  the  age  of 
20,  the  first  public  proof  of  his  learning 
and  eloquence.  lie  pronounced  an  aca- 
demic oration  before  Grono^dus,  with 
whom  he  studied  Greek,  Qud  probatuTj 
bene  tnieUedam  a  Cicerone^  et  conftUaJtam 
esse  SenUntiam  Epicwi  de  sumnio  Bono 
(Leyden,  1690,  4to.)  In  this,  B.  attacked 
the  doctrine  of  Spinoza  with  so  much 
talent,  that  the  city  rewarded  him  with  a 
gold  medal.  In  1689,  he  received  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy,  and  main- 
tained an  inaugural  dissertation,  De  Dis- 
HneUone  Mentis  a  Corpore  (Leyden,  16^ 
He  now  commenced,  at  the  age  of  22, 
the  study  of  medicine.  Drelincourt  was 
his  first  and  only  teacher.  From  him  he 
recefved  only  a  little  instruction ;  and  it  is 
worthy  of  notice,  that  B.  learned  by  his 
own  soKtary  study  a  science  on  which 


he  was  afterwards  to  eteit  to  impoitsnt 
an  influence.  He  first  studied  anatomy, 
but  rather  in  the  works  then  in  viM^ue,  of 
Vesale,  Bartholin,  d&c,  than  in  tne  dis- 
secting room.  He  was  present,  indeed, 
at  most  of  the  dissections  of  Nucfc,  but 
still  the  want  of  a  practical  study  of 
anatomv  is  evident  in  all  his  writings^ 
The  innnence  which  he  had  in  improving 
anatomy,  notwithstanding  the  defect  we 
have  noticed,  must  be  tr^ed  to  the  close 
connesdon  of  this  mechanical  science 
with  physiology  and  medicine.  As,  in 
these  last,  he  made  use  of  mechanical 
illustrations,  his  example  induced  the  - 
anatomists  to  u)ply  themselves  to  an  ac- 
curate study  of^  the  forms  of  the  organSi^ 
as  may  be  noticed  in  all  the  anatomists 
of  that  time — Santorini,  Morgacni,  Val- 
salva, Winslow,  Albinus,  &c  After  this 
preliminary  study,  which,  in  ftct,  is  the 
groundwork  of  medical  science,  B.  read 
all  the  weiks,  ancient  and  modem,  on 
medicine,  in  the  order  of  time,  proceed- 
ing fix>m  his  contemporaries  to  Hippocra- 
tes, with  whose  superior  excellence  and 
correct  method  he  was  forcibly  struck  in 
this  course  of  reading.  He  also  studied 
botany  and  chemistiy,  and,  although  still 
]>reparing  himself  for  the  clerical  profes- 
sion, was  made,  in  1693,  doctor  of^  medi- 
cine at  Harderwick.  His  dissertation 
was  De^  UtiliUUe  explatwuhntm  Hxcremai- 
torum  tnJE^riSfUt  Signorum.  After  his 
return  to  Leyden,  some  doubts  being 
raised  as  to  his  orthodoxy,  he  finally  de- 
termined to  follow  the  profession  of  med- 
icine. In  1701,  the  umversitv  of  Leyden 
chose  him,  on  the  death  of  l)relincouit» 
to  deliver  lectures  on  the  theory  of  medi- 
cine ;  on  which  occasion,  he  pronounced 
his  dissertation  De  cmimendando  ^udio 
Htppocratico.  In  this,  with  an  enthusi- 
asm excited  by  the  study  of  Hippocrates, 
he  demonstrates  the  correctness  of  tbe 
method  pursued  by  that  great  man,  and 
establishes  its  exclusive  superiority:  it 
had  been  well  if  he  himself  had  never 
deviated  fix)m  it.  B.  now  began  to  devel- 
ope  those  great  and  pccuhar  exceUences, 
which  make  him  a  pattern  to  all  who 
undertake  the  office  of  instruction.  Pu- 
pils crowded  from  all  quarters  to  hear 
him.  In  1703,  he  delivered  another  dis- 
sertation, De  Usu  RaUocinii  mechamci  in 
Medieina,  Leyden,  1703.  In  this,  he  be« 
gan  to  deviate  fix>m  the  Hippocratic 
method,  and  to  introduce  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  a  defective  system,  to  which  his 
eminent  talents  gave  afterwards  exclusive 
currency.  In  1709,  the  university  of 
Leyden  was  at  leng^  enabled  to  reward 
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him  for  his  Bervioes,  by  appointiDg  him 
professor  of  medicine  and  botany  in  Hot- 
ton's  place.  It  is  remarkable,  that,  on  this 
occasion,  he  delivered  a  dissertation,  ^ud 
rtmirgaUB  MedicimB  facUia  tuseritur  Sim- 
p&cUas^  which  deserves  to  be  placed  by 
the  side  of  those  m  which  he  recom- 
mends the  study  of  Hippocratea  In  this 
dissertation,  he  is  for  carrying  back  the 
science  to  its  original  simplicity — ^to  obser- 
vation and  experience— quite  contnuy  to 
the  spirit  which  guided  his  own  system. 
The  course  of  instruction,  to  which  B. 
was  now  devoted,  induced  bim  to  pub- 
lish two  works^  on  which  his  fame  still 
rests,  viz.  Inshtutiones  Medicfz  in  Ustts 
annua  Exercitationis  domesHcos;  and 
^korismi  de  cagnoscendia  et  curandiB 
Morbis  in  Usvm  Doctrvna  Mtdicinm,  In 
the  former,  which  is  a  model  of  compr^ 
hensive  erudition  and  clear  method,  he 
unfolds  his  system  in  its  full  extent:  in 
the  latter,  he  undertakes  the  classification 
of  diseases,  and  discourses  separately  on 
their  causes,  nature  and  treatment.  The 
professorship  of  botany,  which  he  also 
filled,  contributed  no  less  to  his  reputa- 
tion. He  rendered  essential  services  to 
botany  by  his  two  catalogues  of  plants  in 
the  ^rden  of  Leyden,  the  number  of 
which  he  had  very  much  increased.  We 
are  indebted  to  hun  for  the  description 
and  delineation  of  several  new  plants, 
and  the  introduction  of  some  new  spe- 
cies. In  1714,  he  was  made  rector  of  the 
university,  and,  at  the  close  of  his  term  of 
office,  delivered  an  oration,  De  compor 
rondo  ctrio  in  PhusicU,  one  of  his  best 

Sieces.  At  the  end  of  this  year,  he  took 
lidloo's  place  in  the  office  of  practical 
instruction,  in  which  he  was  employed 
more  than  10  years.  Anticipating  the 
great  advantages  of  clinical  institutions, 
and  wishing  to  unite  practice  with  theory, 
he  opened  an  hospital,  where  he  lectured 
to  his  pupils  twice  a  week,  on  the  history 
of  the  diseases  before  them,  confining 
himself  to  the  particular  phenomena  in 
each  case  presented  to  their  observation. 
Busily  occupied  as  he  already  was,  the 
university  conferred  on  him,  at  the  death 
of  Lemort,  the  professorship  of  chemistry, 
which  science  he  had  taught  since  1703. 
On  this  occasion  he  delivered  his  disser- 
tation De  Chtmia  swa  Errorea  expur- 
gante.  Although  the  relations  wliich  B. 
supposes  to  exist  between  chemistry  and 
medicine  are  ill-founded,  he  deserves 
credit  for  rendering  the  science  intelligi- 
ble and  familiar  in  his  excellent  works  on 
this  subject  His  Elements  of  Chemistry 
i%  perbapsy  his  finest  production,  and, 


notwithstan^g  the  entire  revolution 
which  has  taken  place  in  this  branch  of 
science,  is  still  highly  valuable.  His  ex- 
periments are  remarkable  for  their  accu- 
racy. The  part  which  treats  of  organic 
bodies  is  exceedingly  good  for  that  pe- 
riod. So  extensive  a  sphere  of  action 
gained  for  B.  a  fame  that  few  learned 
men  have  exijoyed.  People  came  from 
all  parts  of  Europe  to  ask  his  advice. 
His  property  amounted,  at  his  death,  to 
2,000,000  florins — a  very  extraordhiary 
fortune  for  a  man  of  his  profession  in 
Europe.  Peter  the  Great  visited  him  on 
his  travels,  and  a  Chiaese  mandarin  wrote 
to  him  with  the  address, "  To  Boerhaave, 
the  celebrated  phyacian  in  Europe."  In 
1722,  an  attack  or  the  gout,  accompanied 
with  a  stroke  of  the  apoplexy,  obliged 
him  to  remit  his  active  pursuits.  New 
returns  of  his  disorder,  in  1727  and  1729, 
compelled  him  to  resign  the  professorships 
of  chemistry  and  botany,  which  he  had 
held  for  20  years.  In  1730,  he  was  again 
appointed  rector,  and,  at  the  close  of  his 
term,  delivered  a  celebrated  address,  De 
Htmdrty  Medici  ServihUey  perhaps  the  best 
of  all  those  essays,  in  which  he  represents 
the  physician  as  the  servant  of^  nature, 
whose  activity  he  is  to  awaken  and  di- 
rect In  this  he  returned,  in  some  meas- 
ure, to  the  principles  of  Hippocrates, 
from  which,  indeed,  he  had  never  depart- 
ed far  in  practice.  In  1738,  liis  disorder 
returned  with  increased  violence,  and, 
afler  a  few  months,  put  an  end  to  lus  life, 
at  the  age  of  70.  The  city  erected  a 
monument  to  him  in  St  Peter's  church, 
with  his  &vorite  motto  upon  it — SirnpUx 
sigiUumverL 

BoETHius,  Anicius  Manlius  Torquatus 
Severinus,  a  man  celebrated  for  his  vir- 
tues, services,  honors  and  tragical  end^ 
was  bom  about  470  A.  D.,  in  Rome  or 
Milan,  of  a  rich,  ancient  and  respectable 
family ;  was  educated  in  Rome,  in  a  man- 
ner well  calculated  to  develope  his  ex- 
traordinary abilities;  aflerwaras  went  to 
Athens,  which  was  still  the  centre  of 
taste  and  science,  and  studied  philosophy 
under  Proclus  and  others.  Returning  to 
Rome,  he  was  graciously  received  by 
Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  then 
roaster  of  Italy,  loaded  with  marks  of  &- 
vorand  esteem,  and  soon  raised  to  the 
first  offices  iu  the  empire.  He  exerted 
the  best  influence  on  the  administration 
of  this  monarch,  so  that  the  dominion  of 
the  Croths  promoted  the  wel&re  and  hap- 
piness of  the  people  who  were  subject  to 
them.  He  was  lon^  the  oracle  of  his 
sovereign  and  the  idol  of  the  people. 
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The  iiigiiest  honors  were  thought  inade- 

2uate  to  reward  hia  virtues  and  servicea. 
(ut  Theodorie,  as  he  ^w  old,  became 
irritable,  jealous,  and  distrustful  of  those 
about  him.  The  Goths  now  indulged  in 
all  sorts  of  oppresnon  and  extortion, 
while  B.  exerted  himself  in  vain  to  re- 
strain them.  He  had  aheady  made  ma- 
ny enemies  by  his  strict  integrity  and 
vigilant  justice.  These  at  last  succeeded 
in  prejudicing  the  king  against  him,  and 
rendering  him  suspicious  of  fi.  The  op- 
position of  B.  to  their  unjust  measures 
was  constnfed  into  a  rebellious  temper, 
and  he  was  even  accused  of  a  treasonable 
correspondence  with  the  court  of  Con- 
stantinople. He  was  arrested,  imprisoned 
and  executed,  A.  D.  524  or  526.— While 
he  was  at  the  helm  of  state,  he  found  rec- 
reation from  his  toilsome  occupations  in 
the  study  of  the  sciences,  and  devoted  a 
part  of  his  leisure  to  tiie  construction  of 
mathematical  and  musical  instruments, 
some  of  which  he  sent  to  Clothaire,  king 
of  France.  He  was  also  much  giv^n  to 
the  study  of  the  old  Greek  philosophers 
and  mathematicians,  and  wrote  •  Latin 
translations  of  several  of  them.  His  most 
celebrated  work  is  that  composed  during 
his  imprisonment.  On  the  Consolations  of 
Philosophy.  It  is  written  in  prose  and 
verse  mtermixed.  The  elevation  of 
tliougbt,  the  nobleness  of  feeling,  the  ease 
and  distinctness  of  style,  which  it  exhib- 
its, make  this  composition,  short  as  it  is, 
far  superior  to  any  other  of  the  age. 
(Principal  edition,  Basil,  1570,  folio.  A 
modem  one  of  some  value  appeared  at 
Glasgow,  1751, 4to.) 

BoETTCHER,  Johu  Fredcric,  the  invent- 
or of  tlie  DiWen  porcelain,  bom  Feb.  5, 
1682,  at  Schleiz,  in  the  Voifftland,  in  his 
15th  year  went  from  Magdeburg,  where 
he  received  his  early  education,  to  Berlin, 
as  apprentice  of  an  apothecary.  There 
he  devoted  his  nights  to  the  art  of  making 
gold.  His  want  of  sleep  rendered  him  so 
stupid,  during  the  day,  as  to  draw  u[>on 
him  many  reproof,  till,  at  last,  he  acquir- 
ed some  consideration  by  showing  little 
Eieces  of  gold,  which  he  pretended  to 
ave  made.  Oct  1, 1701,  he  changed,  as 
it  is  said,  in  the  presence  of  several  wit- 
nesses, 18  pieces  of  silver  into  fine  gold. 
As  this  was  much  talked  o(  the  king  de- 
sired to  see  him,  and  B.,  believing  he  was 
to  be  arrested  as  an  adept  (q.  v.^  fled  to 
Saxony.  The  king  of  Saxony  gave  him 
large  su  ms  of  money,  which  he  wasted,  still 
keeping  his  employer  in  suspense.  His 
ini^esty  finally  became  very  impatient  to 
fee  the  gold.    B.,  therefore,  in  1704,  at- 


tempted to  escape,  but  was  overtaken,  and^ 
with  the  assistance  of  one  Tschimhausen, 
who  had  discovered  a  kind  of  porcelain,  in- 
vented an  improved  composition  of  it,  with 
which  he  hoped  to  appease  the  king,  who 
spent  immense  sums  m  China  ware.  In 
1705,  B.  invented  the  Dresden  porcelam, 
which  has  since  become  so  famous.  He 
made  use  of  a  clay  found  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Meissen.  The  king,  upon  this, 
made  him  a  baron  of  the  empire  and  dl- 
reNCtor  of  the  new  manu&ctory  of  porce- 
lain in  Meissen,  though  he  was  often 
treated  as  a  prisoner,  lest  the  secret  should 
be  betrayed.  He  was  finally  removed 
fit)m  his  dignity,  on  account  of  his  im- 
moral life,  and  died,  March  13, 1719,  in 
the  greatest  poverty,  so  that  he  did  not 
even  leave  sumci^t  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  his  funeral. 

BooDANowiTscH,  Hippolyt  Federo- 
witsch,  the  Russian  Anaoreon,  VFas  bom 
in  1743,  at  Perewolotschna,  in  White  . 
Russia.  His  father  was  a  physician.  He 
was  demgned  for  an  engineer ;  went,  for 
the  purpose  of  studying  engineering,  to 
Moscow,  in  1754,  and  enteiid  an  acad- 
emy there ;  but  the  eoght  of  a  splendid 
play,  and  the  reading  of  Lomonossow's 

Eoems,  turned  his  inclination  to  poetry., 
[e  wished  to  become  an  actor,  but  the 
manager  of  die  theatre,  Cheraakow,  dis- 
suaded him  fix)m  his  puipose.  By  his 
advice,  he  applied  hinMelr  to  the  study 
of  the  fine  arts,  and  to  learning  foreien 
laneuages.  He  gained  patrons  and  firiends, 
and,  in  1761,  was  made  inspector  in  the 
university  of  Moscow,  and  afterwards 
translator  in  the  department  of  foreign 
afliiirs.  In  1762,  he  travelled  witb«ount 
Beloselsky,  as  secretary  of  legation,  to 
Dresden,  where  he  devoted  his  whole  at- 
tention to  the  study  of  the  fine  arts  and 
of  poetry,  till  1768.  The  beautifiil  pic- 
tures in  the  gallery  of  that  place  inspired 
him  to  write  his  Psyche  [Du8chmka\ 
which  appeared  in  1775,  and  fixed  hJs 
fame  on  a  lasting  foundation.  After  this, 
he  devoted  himself  to  music  and  poetry, 
in  solitaiT  study  at  Petersburg,  till  Cath- 
arine called  him  firoin  bis  retirement 
He  then  wrote,  on  different  occanons, 
several  dramatic  and  historical  pieces.  In 
1788,  he  was  made  president  of  the  im- 
perial archives.  In  1795,  he  took  leave 
of  the  court,  and  lived  as  a  private  man 
in  Litde  Russia.  Alexander  recalled  him 
to  Petersburg,  where  he  lived  till  1803^ 
He  was  as  remarkable  for  modesty  as  for 
genius,  and  a  man  of  childlike  goodness 
and  vivacity. 
BoootI,  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish 
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€0Dmi68t»  wa»  tbe  seat  of  empire  of  one 
of  the  most  civilized  states  of  America, 
that  of  the  Muisca  Indians.  Owing  to 
the  fertility  of  the  great  valley  of  Bogot4, 
which  has  been  thought  capable  of  sus- 
taining a  population  of  two  or  three  mil- 
lions, It  contained  a  comparatively  dense 
population  of  Indians,  whose  advances  in 
refinement  rendered  them,  in  a  certain 
sense,  the  rivals  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Cuzco,  They  traced  the  fi>undation  of 
their  religious  and  political  institutions  to 
Bochica,  whose  history  greatly  resembles 
that  of  Manco  Capac.  ^They  were  sub- 
dued by  the  Spanish  general  Gonzalo 
Ximenez  di  Quesada.  (See  Bochicoj 
CundinamarecLf  Mudgca;  Compagnoni,  t 
xix;  Hupiboldt;  Robinson's  Bogota.) 

BoeoTi,  or  Santa  F^  ds  Bogota  ;  a 
city  of  South  America,  the  capital  of  the 
republic  of  Colombia,  and  formerly  the 
capital  of  the  vice-royalty  of  New  Grena- 
da. Lon-W^lS^W.;  lat  4^36^  N.  The 
population  has  of  late  been  variously 
stated,  from  less  than  30,000  to  60,000. 
It  is  situated  in  a  spacious  and  luxuriant 
plain,  elevated  8721  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and  lies  to  the  east  of  the  prin- 
cxpel  chain  of  the  Andes.  Two  small 
streams  flow  through  the  town,  which 
join  the  river  Funza,  or  Bogota,  at  a  short 
dis&mce.  The  citjr  contains  a  magnifi- 
cent ca&edral,  a  umversity,  a  mint,  an  hos- 
pital, and  various  other  public  buildings. 
The  streets  are  wide  and  well  pavol 
The  city,  by  reason  of  its  elevation,  en- 
joys the  temperature  of  perpetual  spring; 
the  mean  heat  being  57.74,  and  the  ther- 
mometer havinff  a  range  of  only  a  few 
degrees.  The  plains  around  Bogota  pro- 
duce two  regular  harvests  in  a  year. 

BoootX  or  Funza  river.  (See  Tequeu' 
damoy  CdLasnuAof.) 

Bohemia,  Bsheim,  Bojenhbiii,  has  its 
name  from  the  Boii,  a  Celtic  nation,  who 
setded  there  about  600  R  C,  under  their 
leader  Segovesus,  a  nephew  of  Ambiga- 
tus,  lunar  of  the  Bitur^es,  but  were  after- 
wards umoet  all  driven  out  by  the  Mar- 
comannL  About  the  middle  of  the  4th 
century,  BL,  then  inhabited  by  German 
nations,  enjoyed  a  settled  and  qmet  gov- 
ernment imder  its  dukes,  who  were,  as 
yet,  but  litde  known.  In  the  middle  of 
the  6th  cenmry,  a  numerous  army  of 
Sclavonians  (Csee^ottfe,  T^icfteeften,  as  the 
BolMmians  still  call  themselves),  viiio  had 
hitherto  inhabited  the  shores  of^the  Black 
Sea,  invaded  B.  (as  some  say,  under  the 
command  of  one  Zecko),  conquered  the 
eounliT,  and  put  it  under  cultivation. 
Aooorakig  V>  othenv  Zecko  wa»  entuely 


unconnected  with  the  Sclavonians,  and 
his  successors  were  hard  pressed  by  that 
people,  although  his  descendants  were 
never  quite  expelled  from  the  land.  The 
first  of  them  who  is  known  to  us  by 
name  was  Przemislas,  a  peasant,  whom 
the  princess  Libussa  espoused,  632,  and 
raised  to  the  "throne.    Although  Cbarle- 

Smasne  and  some  bf  his  successors  com- 
elled  B.  to  pay  tribute,  this  subjection 
id  not  continue  long.  In  840,  B.,  Si- 
lesia and  Moravia  were  free  firom  all  for- 
eign dominion,  and  governed  by  their 
own  dukes,  although  still  maintaining  a 
sort  of  confederacy  with  tbe  German  em- 
pire. In  1061,  rienry  IV  cave  the  title 
of  Awg  to  the  duke  of  B.,  which  was  not, 
however,  generally  recomised  till  the 
time  of  WxatiBlaus,  in  106o.  Afterwards^ 
about  1230,  Philip  conferred  the  royal 
dignity,  on  Przemislad  and  his  succeasors. 
It  was  confirmed  by  Frederic  II,  since 
whose  time  B.  has  remained  a  kingdom. 
The  male  descendant?  of  the  old  kings 
ceased  with  Wenzel  V,  in  1305,  on  whose 
death,  John  of  Luxemburg  obtained  the 
crown  by  marriage,  in  1310,  and  left  it  to 
his  descendants.  After  this,  Charles  IV 
(of  the  house  of  Luxemburg,  under  the 
name  of  Charles  I,  who  very  much  im- 
proved the  kin^rdom),  and  his  sons,  Wen- 
zeslaus  and  Sigismund  (the  latter  near- 
ly lost  B.  in  the  religious  war  with  the 
Hussites),  united  the  crown  of  B.  to  that 
of  the  German  empire.  After  Sigis- 
mund's  death,  1437,  B.  came  into  tbe  pos- 
session of  his  son-in-law,  Albert  of  Aus- 
tria, who  died  in  1439,  and  the  crown 
descended  to  his  son  Ladislaus,  bom  after 
his  death,  1440  (hence  sumamed  Pottkur 
miw),  who  being  at  the  same  dme  king  of 
Hungary,  B.  was  separated  again  from 
the  German  states.  After  his  death,  1457, 
the  people  chose  George  von  Podiebrad, 
who  had  been  rogent,  for  their  king,  in 
1458,  and,  in  1469,  when  he  was  excom- 
municated 'by  the  pope,  they  elected  the 
Polish  prince  Wladislaus,  who,  however, 
did  not  come  into  possession  of  the  throne 
till  the  death  of  Geoise,  m  1471.  He 
was  succeeded,  1516,  after  a  reign  of  45 
vears,  by  his  son  Louis.  These  were 
both  also  kings  of  Hungair.  Lewis  be- 
ing killed  m  a  battle  vriUi  the  Turks  near 
Mohatz,  in  1526,  B.  fell  to  the  house  of 
Austria.  The  brother-in-law  of  Louis, 
Maximilian's  second  grandson,  the  arch- 
duke Ferdinand,  succeeded  to  tiie  ciown. 
This  prince  desued  the  Bohemians  ta 
take  up  arms  in  the  Smalkaldic  wair 
against  the  elector  of  Saxony ;  but,  find* 
mg  them  avene  to  bis  wishes,  and  threats 
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<  ening  to  rebel  against  him,  he  oooducted 
lowiuds  them  with  great  harshness,  after 
the  victory  of  Chanes  V,  at  Miihlberg, 
V  and  declared  B.  an  abeolute  monarchy. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Maximilian 
(1564),  and  he  by  his  sons  Rodolph  (1576), 
and  Matthias  (1612^  Towards  the  close 
of  the  reign  of  the  latter  prince,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  infringements  upon  the  re- 
ligious liberty  of  the  Protestants,  troubles 
arose,  which  threatened  the  house  of 
Austria  with  the  loss  of  B.  In  1619,  the 
people  invited  Frederic  V,  elector  of  the 
Palatinate,  to  the  throne,  to  the  exclusion 
of  Ferdinand  II,  who  had  been  ahneady 
crowned  kin^  during  the  life-time  of  his 
cousin  Matthias.  But,  when  the  victory 
at  Prague,  Nov.  9, 1630,  had  decided  the 
war  in  favor  of  the  emperor,  those  who 
had  joined  in  the  rebelhon  were  most  rig- 
orously dealt  with :  27  of  them  were  ex- 
ecuted, 16  banished  or  imprisoned  for  life, 
.and  tlieir  goods  confiscated.  The  sen- 
tence of  confiscation  was  also  extended 
to  those  who  had  already  died,  and  to  29 
who  had  escaped,  as  well  as  to  728 
wealthy  lords  and  knights,  who  had  vol- 
untarily acknowledged  their  offence. 
The  Protestant  religion,  which  was  held 
by  three  fourths  of  die  people,  was  rooted 
out ;  Rodolpb's  imperial  edict  ^vas  revok- 
ed (1627),  and  B.  reduced  to  an  absolute 
and  hereditary  monarchy,  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith  established  to  the  entire 
exclusion  of  all  others.  From  this  time 
B,  continually  declined.  History  hardly 
furnishes  a  parallel  instance  of  such  a 
complete  triuniph  of  mere  brute  force 
over  the  spirit  of^a  people.  The  house  of 
Hapsburg  has  to  answer  for  this  violation 
of  human  rights.  More  than  30,000  fam- 
ilies (185  of  which  were  of  the  rank  of 
lords  and  knights),  all  the  Protestant  min- 
isters and  teachers,  a  multitude  of  artists, 
tradesmen  and  mechanics,  who  refused 
to  become  Catholics,  emigrated  to  Saxo- 
ny, Brandenburg,  Holland,  Switzerland, 
&c.  In  the  mountain  and  forest  villages, 
however,  out  of  the  way  of  the  J^uits 
and  soldiers,  many  secret  Protestants  still 
remained.  Since  that  period,  the  Bohe« 
ipian  language  has  been  disused  in  public 
transactions.  In  the  30  ^eara'  war,  B. 
was  entirely  desolated;  it  lost  the  best 
of  its  strength  and  wealth.  When  Fer- 
dinand II  died,  in  1637,  there  remain- 
ed of  the  732  towns,  34,700  villages,  and 
3,000,000  of  inhabitants,  which  B.  con- 
tained in  1617,  only  130  towns,  a  little 
more  than^  6000  villages,  and  780,000  in- 
habitants! Afler  the  death  of  Charles 
VI  (1740),  Charies  Albert,  elector  of  Ba- 


varia, laid  claim  to  the  crown,  and  the 
oath  of  allegiance  was  taken  to  him  in 
Prague ;  but  Maria  Theresa  succeeded  in 
obtaining  possession  of  B.,  which  has 
remained  ever  since  one  of  the  richest 
jewels  in  the  Austrian  diadem. — ^The 
kingdom  of  Bohemia  is  bounded  on  the 
west  by  Bavaria,  on  the  east  by  Moravia 
and  Silesia,  on  the  north  by  Lusatia  and 
Misnia,  and  on  the  south  by  Austria  and 
Bavaria.  It  contains  20^200  square  miles, 
and  over  3^380,000  inhabitants  (of  whom 
2,170,000  are  Czechs,  and  more  than 
50,000  Jews),  in  286  large  towns  (Hadte), 
275  market-towns,  and  11^924  viUages. 
The  prevailing  religion  is  the  Roman 
Catholic ;  other  sects,  however,  are  toler- 
ated. The  language  of  the  country  is 
Bohemian,  a  diuect  of  the  Sclavonic :  in 
some  districts,  and  in  most  of  the  cities, 
Grerman  is  spoken.  R  is  surrounded  on 
all  sides  by  mountains,  is  covered  with 
large  forests,  and  considerable  pond& 
The  number  of  the  latter  is  reckoned  at 
20,000.  Its  plains  are  remarkably  fertile. 
The  largest  nvers  are  the  Elbe  and  the 
Moldau.  All  sorts  of  grain,  flax,  hops 
(the  best  in  Europe)  and  fiiiits  are  ex- 
ported. Wine  is  not  abundant,  but,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Melnic,  of  pretty 
good  quality.  The  raising  of  sheep, 
horses,  swine  and  poultry  is  carried  on  to 
a  considerable  extent.  The  mines  yield 
silver  (1823, 13,873  marks),  copper,  excel- 
lent tin  (1800  cwt.),  mnetsand  other  pre- 
cious stones,  iron  (200,000  cwt.]^  cobalt, 
arsenic,  uranium  and  tunesten,  antimony, 
vitriol,  alum,  calamine,  siuphur,  and  coal 
in  abundance.  There  are  also  numerous 
mineral  springsf  150),  but  little  salt.  Man- 
ufactories of  difierent  kinds  are  establish- 
ed in  all  parts  of  the  countiy.  The  most 
important  of  these  are  the  linen,  cambric, 
lace,  thread  and  veil  factories,  and  others 
of  a  similar  kind.    These,  in  1801,  yielded 

goods  to  the  value  of  more  than  20,000,000 
orins:  half  of  this  amount  was  exported 
from  the  country.  The  woollen  manu- 
factories produced  an  amount  of  10,000,000 
florins.  The  woollens  have  advanced,  of 
late  years,  both  in  quantity  and  quality. 
The  Bohemian  glass  (there  are  78  glass- 
houses) is  the  best  in  Europe,  and  is  car- 
ried to  Spain,  America,  Russia  and  the 
Levant,  to  the  amount  of  2,500,000  florina 
Besides  these,  there  are  8  mirror  flictories. 
At  Tumau  there  are  manufiictories  of 
composition-stones,  porcelain  and  earthen 
ware,  &c.  Of  considerable  importance, 
too,  is  the  manu&cture  of  hats  of  the  fin- 
est sort,  of  paper,  of  silk  stuffi,  polished 
garnets,  musical  inBtrumenta,  and  manj 
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«tiier  aitides.  ^B.  contains,  besides  the 
eii^  of  Pra^e,  16  circles,  governed  by 
officers  appointed  yearly.  'The  most  im- 
portant places  are  the  cities  of  Buntzlau, 
Mekdk,  Tumau,  Reichenberg,  Trautenau, 
Kuttenberg,  Budweis,  Piken,  Carlsbad 
(q.  vX  JoacfaimstbaJ,  Teplitz  {a.  v.),  Eger ; 
the  &rtreases  of  K6niffingratz,  Josepb- 
stadt,  Tfaereaienstadt;  the  manu&ctunng 
town  of  Rumburff ;  the  villages  of  Ader- 
boch,  Sedlitz,  SeidschCitz,  PCdlna,  K6nig8- 
wart,  Fransensbninnen  (q.  v.),  Marien- 
bad  (q.  v.)^  &c.  For  internal  intercourse, 
there  are  excellent  highways,  extending 
1060  miles;  and,  in  1826,  a  rail-road  was 
laid  to  connect  the  Danube  with  the  Mol- 
daUd — ^The  Bohemians  of  all  ranks  are 
distinguished  for  their  public  spirit,  exert- 
ing itself  in  the  most  noble  and  useful 
plan&  In  1822,  they  had  2996  public 
establishments  for  education,  a  university, 
3  theological  academies,  26  gymnasiums, 
2961  common  schools,  and  a  conservatoiy 
for  music,  6709  teachers,  410,463  pupils; 
among  thena^  2055  students  in  the  nigh 
flchook  (See  prof  SchnabeFs  iStoluficd 
jSeanmt  of  Bohemia,) 

BoHEMiAif  Bkethren;  the  name  of  a 
Christian  sect  which  arose  in  Bohemia, 
about  the  middle  of  the  15th  century, 
fiom  the  remains  of  the  stricter  sort  of 
Hussites,  (q.  v.)  Dissatisfied  with  the  ad- 
vances towanu  popery,  by  which  the 
Calixtines  (q.  v.|  had  made  themselves 
Che  ruling  party  m  Bohemia,  they  refused 
Co  receive  the  compacts^  as  they  were  call- 
ed, i.  e.,  the  articles  of  agreement  between 
chat  par^  and  the  council  at  Basil  (30th 
Nov,  14^),  and  began,  about  1457,  under 
the  direction  of  a  clergyman,  Michael 
Bradatz,  to  foim  themselves  into  separate 
parishes,  to  hold  meetings  of  their  own, 
and  to  distinguish  themselves  from  the 
rest  of  the  Hussites  by  the  name  of  Bro- 
therSf  or  BrMen^  Umon ;  but  they  were 
often  confounded  by  their  opponents  with 
Che  Waldenaes  and  Picards,  and,  on  ac- 
count of  their  sedosion,  were  called  Cav- 
em-himUn  (ChiAemheimar).  Amidst  the 
hardships  and  oppreaaions  which  they 
fluflfered  fit>m  the  Calixtines  and  Catho- 
lics, without  making  any  resistance,  their 
uumbers  increased  so  much,  through  their 
constancy  in  thenr  belief  and  the  puriQr 
/of  then:  morals,  that,  in  1600,  their  par- 
ishes amounted  to  200,  nM)et  of  which 
had  chapels  belonging  to  them.  The  pe- 
culiarities of  their  religious  belief  are  seen 
in  their  confessions  of  fiuth,  especiallv 
cheir  opinions  with  regard  to  the  Lord% 
supper.  They  rejected  the  idea  of  tran- 
flUMtaatiatioDy  and  admitted  only  a  my»- 
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tical  spiritual  presence  of  Christ  m  the 
euchansu  In  other  points,  they  took  the 
Scriptures  as  the  mund  of  their  doctrines 
throughout,  and  tor  this,  but  more  espe- 
ciaUy  for  the  constitution  and  disciplme 
of  their  churches,  received  the  approba- 
tion of  the  reformers  of  the  16th  century. 
This  constitution  of  theirs  was  filmed 
according  to  the  accounts  which  remain 
of  the  oUlest  apostohc  churches.  They 
aimed  to  restore  the  primitive  purity  of 
Christianity,  by  the  exclusion  of  the  vi- 
cious fix)m  their  conmiunion^  and  by 
making  three  degrees  of  excommunica- 
tion, as  well  as  by  the  carefijl  separodon 
of  the  sexes,  and  the  distribution  of  the 
luembers  of  their  society  into  three 
•classes— the  beginners,  the  proficients 
and  the  perfect.  Their  strict  system 
of  superintendence,  extending  even  to 
the  mmute  details  of  domestic  life,  did 
much  towards  promoting  this  object.  To 
carry  on  their  system,  they  had  a  multi- 
tude of  officers,  of  different  degrees:  viz. 
ordaining  bishops,  seniors  and  conseniorS, 
presbyters  or  preachers,  deacons,  lediles 
and  acolytes,  among  whom  the  mana^- 
ment  of  the  ecclesiastical,  moral  and  civil 
afiairs  of  the  conimunity  was  judiciously 
distributed.  Theu*  first  bishop  received 
his  ordination  fiiom  a  Waldensian  bishop, 
though  their  churches  held  no  commun- 
ion with  the  Waldenses  in  Bohemia. 
They  were  destined,  however,  to  experi- 
ence a  like  fate  with  that  oppressed  sect 
When,  in  conformity  to  their  principle  not 
to  perform  miUtary  service,  they  refused 
to  take  up  arms  in  the  Smalkaldic  war 
against  the  Protestants,  Ferdinand  took 
their  churches  fit)m  them,  and,  in  1548, 
1000  of  their  society  retired  into  Pokind 
and  Prussia,  where  they  at  first  settled  in 
Marienwerder.  The  agreement  which 
they  concluded  at  Sendomir,  14th  April, 
1570,  with  the  Polish  Lutherans  and  Cal- 
vinistic  churches,  and  still  more  the  Dis- 
senters' Peace  Act  of  the  Polish  conven- 
tion, 1572,  obtained  toleration  for  them  in 
Poland,  where  they  united  more  closely 
with  the  Calvinists  under  the  persecutions 
of  the  Swedish  Sigismund,  and  have  con- 
tinued in  this  connexion  to  the  present 
day. — ^Their  brethren,  who  remamed  in 
Moravia  and  Bohemia,  recovered  a  cei> 
tain  degree  of  liberty  under  Maximilian 
II,  and  had  their  chief  residence  at  Ful- 
nek,  in  Moravia,  and  hence  have  been 
called  Marwian  Brethrtn,  The  issue  of 
the  30  years'  war,  which  terminated  so 
unfortunately  for  the  Protestants,  ^occa- 
sioned the  entire  destruction  of  their 
diiiiches,  and  then:  last  biahop^  Come- 
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nius  (q.  v.),  who  had  rendered  important 
services  in  the  education  of  youth,  was 
compelled  to  fly.  From  this  time,  they 
made  frequent  emigrations,  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  took  place  in  1722,  and 
occasioned  the  establishment  of  the  new 
churches  of  the  Brethren  by  count  Zin- 
zendorf.  (For  the  history  of  the  old 
churches  of  this  sect,  we  refer  the  reader 
to  Cranzen's  History  qf  the  BreQvrtn^  and 
to  Bchulz  On  the  Origin  and  Constituium 
of  the  Evangelical  Breihren^s  Church 
(Gotha,  1822),  a  sensible  and  impartial 
work.)  Although  the  old  Bohemian 
Brethren  must  be  regarded  as  now  ex- 
tinct, this  society  will  ever  deserve  re- 
membrance, as  a  quiet  guardian  of  Chris- 
tian truth  and  piety,  in  times  just  emerging 
from  the  barbarity  of  the  middle  ages;  as 
a  promoter  of  pure  morals,  such  as  the 
reformers  of  the  16th  century  were  una- 
ble to  establish  in  tlieir  churches;  and  as 
the  parent  of  the  esteemed  and  widely  ex- 
tended association  of  die  United  Brethren 
(q.  v.),  whose  constitution  has  been  mod- 
elled after  theirs. 

Bohemian  and  Bavarian  Forest. 
From  the  Fichtelgebirge,  southward,  to- 
wards the  confluence  of  the  Ilz  and  the 
Danube,  extends  a  ridge  of  mountains, 
covered  with  wood,  called  the  Bohemian 
Ihrestj  in  ancient  times  a  part  of  the  Sylva 
Hercynioj  the  highest  peaks  of  which  are 
the  Arber  (4320  feet  high),  Rachel  and 
others.  It  separates  Bavaria  and  Bohe- 
mia. The  great  abundance  of  wood  has 
occasioned  the  establishment  of  many 
^ass-houses,  forges,  &c  in  this  region. 
The  inhabitants  have  acquired,  in  their 
seclusion  from  the  world,  many  charac- 
teristic virtues  and  vices. 

Bohemian  Language.  The  Czechish 
(Bohemian)  dialect  was  the  first  of  the 
Sclavonic  idioms  which  was  cultivated 
scientifically.  '  This  dialect  is  spoken  in 
Bohemia,  Moravia,  with  slight  variations 
in  Austrian  Silesia,  in  half  of  Hungary, 
and  in  Sclavonia.  That  the  Czechish 
has  been  widely  spread  as  a  dialect  of  the 
Sclavonian,  is  proved,  as  well  by  its  anti- 
Guity,  and  its  degree  of  cultivation,  as  by 
the  size  of  the  countries  whose  nadonai 
language  it  is.  We  shall  conidder  first 
tlie  richness  of  the  vocabulary  of  this  lan- 
guage. This  richness  consists  in  the 
number  of  inflexions  of  the  syllables 
at  the  beginning  and  end  of  words. 
Thus  firom  the  single  radical  word  lyti 
(his)  there  are  more  than  110  derivatives ; 
nrom  the  radical  word  dige  se  (i  read  like 
ea),  sonifying  U  hcq^pens^  there  are  more 
than  95,  without  reckonmg  the  fi^equent- 


ative  verbs,  verbal  substantives  and  adjee* 
tives.  By  the  simple  prefixing  of  the 
letters  «,  to,  v,  z,  the  veifo  acquires  a  dif- 
ferent signification ;  e.  g.,  f-ren^  v^azytiy 
w-razyti^  convey  the  meanings  to  beat  downy 
to  beat  off,  to  heat  in.  Hence  this  lan- 
guage has  formed,  firom  native  roots,  all 
the  scientific  terms  of  theology,  jurispru- 
dence and  philosophy,  and,  vrith  every 
new  invention,  can  be  further  developed. 
A  proof  of  its  richness  is  to  be  found  also 
in  the  numerous  synonymes,  as  payee 
U  read  hke  the  Italian  ee^hthkoy  ^tta,  the 
bitch ;  hodmostj  dudognost^  dignity ;  hfwgy 
mrtoa,  manure ;  weSy  toe^mce,  didmOj  the 
village. — ^If  one  compares  the  B<^emian 
radi^  words  vrith  the  analogous  terms  in 
other  languages,  he  will  be  astonished  at 
the  numTOr  of  inflexions  and  derivations 
b^  which  the  language  of  the  Czechi  is 
distinguished.  A  ^reat  part  of  the  &cility 
with  which  it  receives  new  forms  and  a^ 
ditions  rests  upon  its  manifold  declensions 
and  its  numerous  tenses  and  pardciples. 
In  this  respect,  the  language  of%e  Bohe- 
mians excels  that  of  all  other  modem  na- 
tions, with  the  exception  of  the  other 
races  of  Sclavonic  origm.  In  the  variety  of 
declensions,  which  are  terminated  almost 
all  with  a  vowel,  are  inflected  only  at  the 
end,  and  aro  used  without  an  article  (see 
the  Gramnuo'  of  M^edly,  Prague,  1821]^ 
the  Bohemian  equau  the  precise  Latin ; 
for  instance,  mun  (two),  zene  (femma),  {z 
read  like  the  French  ci),  &c.  The  par- 
ticiples ffive  it  a  great  deal  of  pliability,  as 
they  unite  in  themselves  the  advanutge 
of  verbs  and  adjectives,  by  denoting,  as 
vexbal  adjectives,  at  once  the  quahty  of 
the  thin^  and  the  detexmination  of  the 
tinie,  saving  thus  the  use  of  the  relatives 
tohichf  who,  as,  and  the  prepositions  cfttr, 
since,  &c.,  by  which  periods  become  so 
dragguiff:  hence  its  conciseness. — ^An- 
other advantage  of  the  pHability  of  the 
Bohemian  language  is  the  means  which 
it  affords  of  compounding  words;  as, 
Samowlddce,  he  who  rules  alone;  HrO' 
nundddny,  the  ruler  of  the  thunder,  &c. 
The  Bohemian  expresses  the  compound 
words  of  the  Greeks  and  Germans  some- 
times by  a  particidar  form  of  the  adjec- 
tive, sometimes  by  particular  substantives ; 
as,  kostmc,  the  charnel-house ;  ehmdmee^ 
the  hop-yard;  dtJta,  the  rainbow. — An- 
other pecutiarity  is  the  great  variety  of 
diminutives,  by  which  not  only  small,  but 
agreeable  and  dear  objects  are  designat- 
ed ;  BBfOanaeek,  the  little  gentleman ;  tm- 
lenka,  me  much  beloved;  panenka^  th# 
litde  maid,  and  many  others:  also  tiie 
ways  of  ezpreaslBg  concisely  the  fiequent 
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nttning  of  a  thing ;  for  instance,  I\ranti$' 
kowati  at  {§  read  as  $ch),  to  use  fiequently 
the  name  Francis;  maceehowati  «e,  to  use 
fiequently  the  name  step-mother.  It  pos- 
sesses also  the  patronymic  nomis ;  for  in- 
stance, krafowec^  the  king's  son.  It  indi- 
cates concisely  that  an  action  is  complet- 
ed ;  as,  dopsiij  to  write  to  an  end.  It 
contains  the  inceptive  veifos ;  for  example, 
hrba;^  I  am  becoming  hunch-backed ; 
and  many  othera. — Secondly,  the  Bohe- 
mian language  has  much  expressiveness 
and  energy,  as  it  is  not  weakened  by  a 
number  of  articles,  auxiliary  words,  con- 
junctions and  words  of  transition,  but  is 
able  to  represent  the  objects  of  imagina- 
tion, of  pasabn,  and  all  the  higher  emo- 
tions of  the  p€»et  and  orator,  in  a  quick, 
rigorous  and  lively  manner,  by  its  orev- 
ity,  heapinff  together  the  most  significant 
words,  and  arranging  the  connexion  of 
the  parts  of  speech  according  to  the  de- 
gree of  feeling  to  be  expressed,  so  as  to 
give  the  style  spirit  and  energy,  or  gentle- 
ness and  equabdity.  The  Bohemian  des- 
ignates numy  objects  by  the  imitation  of 
natural  sounds.  Thus  the  names' of  many 
aniniAlg  are  taken  fifom  their  voices ;  as, 
kruiot  the  turkey;  kadma^  the  duck. 
Many  plants  he  names  from  their  effects ; 
as,  boMdaWj  hemlock  (fiiom  head-ache). 
The  conciseness  of  the  language  is  in- 
creased by  the  absence  of  auxiliaries  in 
the  ffreater  part  of  the  verbs ;  as,  dam,  I 
shall  give.  The  preterites,  in  the  third 
person,  singular  and  plural,  express  a 
meaning  still  further  condensed,  as  the 
variation  in  the  last  syllable  is  made  to 
designate  the  sex;  for  example,  psaly 
psalOf  jwdOf  he,  she,  it  has  written; 
psalij  puHyy' pscdoj  they  have  written; 
xorozen,  norozetut,  fuuvzeno,  he,  she,  it 
has  been  bom.  Thus  the  absence  of  the 
personal  pronouns  in  the  verbs,  of  the  ar- 
ticle in  the  substantives,  and  the  use  of 
many  participles  and  participial  forms,  give 
to  this  language  the  expressiveness  and 
power  of  the  LAtin.  In  like  manner,  the 
bohemian  saves  many  prepositions  and 
much  circumlocution  or  other  kinds,  by 
the  use  of  the  ttufrum^ito/,  agreeing 
with  the  Latin  ablative;  for  instance, 
f eccfym  mut  Uomu  mu  tff  al  (t  read  like 
U\  with  a  blow  of  the  sword  he  has  cut 
off  his  head.  This  language  is,  therefore, 
very  well  fitted  for  the  translation  of  the 
Ladn  classics.  By  the  use  of  the  part, 
prai.  aetmf  the  Bohemian  can  designate, 
as  well  as  the  Greek,  who  has  really  per- 
formed the  action  contuned  in  the  predi- 
cate of  the  accessary  clause,  which  the 
LaiiDf  with  his    ablative   absolute,   or 


participle   passive,   must   leave  always 
undefined   and   dubious;   for  instance, 

Uiviapot  UankXia  anoUt^as  ttctrponw  cai  tvv 
jfoi^os  KM  T*»  ;i^pi|^ariM'  artipa  us  lUXonownoov  ; 
Pindanu  vsUmawko  PasikUa  za  porueryka 
8yna  wfiho  a  geho  ^mtry,  tM  do  Pd^pim' 
nesu  ;  Pwdarus  constituto  PatieU  turn 
JUn  turn  honorum  tutore,  in  Pdopormesvm 
abitt.  This  contributes  to  the  perspicuity 
and  precision  of  the  Bohemian  language. 
Everv  notion,  moreover,  is  expressed  by  a 
peculiar  word ;  for  example,  the  verbs  ^H, 
gtjhati^  krdgeHj  rezati,  denote  to  cut  with 
the  scissors,  with  the  sickle,  with  the 
knife,  and  with  the  sithe ;  while  most  lan- 
guages use  one  verb,  to  cut,  in  all  these 
cases.  In  the  subtilty  of  grammatical 
structure,  the  Bohemian  is  like  the  Greek, 
and  has  the  advantage  over  the  Latin  and 
other  languages.  In  speaking  of  two 
hands,  two  eyes,  &c.,  the  dual  number  is 
used ;  e.  g.,  nice,  oci,  &c.  The  language 
is  also  capable  of  expressing  the  idea  of 
duration  referring  to  an  indefinite  past 
time,  like  the  Greek  aorist ;  for  instance, 
hxpowcd  dvmj  aU  nekaypU  ho,  which  we 
have  no  means  of  rendering  precisely,  for 
knqtowati  means  to  hvy,  and^aiipifi  means 
also  to  buy :  accordingly  the  phrase  would 
be,  literally,  he  bought  the  home,  and 
bought  Unotj  which  would  be  a  contra- 
diction: he  was  about  to  buy  the  hmue^ 
but  did  fwt  buy  it,  would  be  also  an  in<i 
correct  expression  of  this  idea,  for  the 
action  was  already  goinff  on-^he  was  al-^ 
ready  buying.  The  language  afibrds 
several  preterite  tenses,  which  are  dis« 
tinguished with  great  subtilty;  as,  prtd. 
aing.  unit,  (time  which  has  only  past 
once)~Aau/m,  he  has  bought  once ;  /Htw- 
quamperf,  primuni--4cupoumj  he  had  pur« 
chased  for  a  long  time;  plvsquamperf. 
8ecundumr'4cupowaioalj  he  had  purchased 
formerly  several  times ;  pluaquamperf, 
tertium^upowawdwal,  he  seldom  had 
purchased  m  former  times ;  where,  bv 
adding  the  auxiliary  verb  byl,  a  time  stiU 
longer  passed  may  be  expressed;  though 
this  is  very  seldom  used;  for  instance, 
byl  kupowawalj  he  had  purchased  in  times 
long  past  Another  advantage  of  tibe  lan-^ 
guage  consists  in  the  many  future  tenses 
by  which  the  Bohemian  denotes  not  only 
the  time,  but  also  the  duration,  and  the 
more  or  less  frequent  repetition  of  ^e 
action;  viz.  futurum  simplex — kaufjmy 
I  shall  purchase  once  ;^uruin  duratwum 
— for  instance,  budu  htpWMXtiy  I  shall  be 
purchasing  for  a  long  time ;  fut,  frequent 
tativum — budu  hqHno&toatiy  I  shall  pur- 
chase several  times ;  and  fut.  iteratwuM 
-^udu  hupowdwaH,  I  shall  be  purchasing 
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very  often.  Not  less  manifold  in  sig- 
nification, and  equally  subtile  in  the  de* 
termination  of  time,  are  the  participles 
and  the  participial  constructions.  The 
determination  of  the  sex  and  the  number 
by  the  final  syllable  of  the  participle  gives 
the  Czechish  language  no  small  prefer- 
ence above  others.  The  Bohemian  can 
express  himself  as  elegantly  and  politely, 
and  at  the  same  time  as  concisely*  as  the 
Greek  with  his  optative;  for  instance, 
nechalo  foAo,  she  may  let  it  go ;  vcinU,  let 
him  do  it.  The  small,  connective  parti- 
cles of  speech,  which  the  Bohemian  has, 
in  common  with  the  Greek,  must  be  con- 
sidered as  so  many  touches  and  shadings, 
by  which  the  whole  idea  and  feeling  is 
more  distinctly  expressed.  The  Greek 
oAXa  fttvt  yapf  U,  rSf  &c.  agree  With  the 
Bohemian  de  pak,  wsak,  1%,  z,  f;  only  the 
three  latter  are  always  affixed  to  a  word. 
Finally,  the  free,  unrestrained  arrange- 
ment of  the  woids  contributes  much  to 
perspicuity,  as  the  Bohemian  is  less  fet- 
terea  than  any  of  the  other  modem  lan- 
guages to  a  particular  construction. — By 
a  happy  mixture  of  vowels  and  conso- 
nants, and  by  a  combinatiqp  of  the  latter 
fiivorable  for  the  pronunciation,  the  lan- 
guage has  also  much  euphony,  though 
manv  call  it  rough  on  account  of  the  r 
(read  rsh) ;  but  the  sound  of  entire  words, 
not  that  of  the  smgle  letters  which  com- 
pose them,  determines  the  roughness  or 
smoothness  of  their  pronunciation ;  be- 
sides, every  language,  on  account  of  the 
difference  of  the  feelings  which  it  has  to 
convey, — ^sonie  gentle,  others  harsh  and 
violent,-^ught  to  be  able  to  form  some 
harsh  sounds.  Tlie  terminations  of  the 
various  declensions  and  conjugations  are 
mostly  vowels,  or  the  smoother  conso- 
nants. In  general,  the  Bohemian  has  a 
natural  melody,  like  that  of  the  Greek ; 
for  the  tongue  stops  longer  on  a  syllable 
containing  a  long  vowel,  a,  i,j,  tc,  ^,  than 
on  one  containing  a  short  vowel.  In  the 
Bohemian  alphabet  of  42  letters  (a  num- 
ber in  which  it  is  surpassed  only  by  the 
Indian,  the  most  copious  of  known  alpha- 
bets, and  the  Russian,  which  comes  next 
to  it),  there  are  to  be  fbund  all  the  sounds 
of  the  other  languages.  The  English 
sound  of  U  the  Bohemian  expresses  ^ith 
c,  the  English  y  with  g,  the  ah  with  aa  or 
8j  the  Italian  ce  or  a  with  c,  the  French 
ge  and  gi  with  the  z,  the  Italian  u  with 
the  y,  tlte  gn  with  the  n,  the  English  w 
with  the  Wf  particularly  at  the  end  of 
words.  Hence  his  alphabet  enables  liim 
to  write  all  languages  so  as  to  give  their 
correct  pronunciation,  and  to  pronounce 


them  easily  and  well,  so  as  to  be  eonsid* 
ered  by  Frenchmen,  Germans  and  Ittd- 
ians  as  their  countryman.  He  never 
confounds  smooth  and  rough  letters ;  lus 
singing  is  easy  and  graceful,  and  the  Bo- 
hemian opera  pleases,  like  the  Italian,  as 
it  suppresses  no  syllables,  but  gives  a  full 
sound  to  each  word.  It  is  very  seldom 
that  combinations  of  difficult  consonants 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Sclavonic  idioms, 
and  these  may  be  softened  by  the  free- 
dom of  construction  which  the  language 
allows.  The  euphony  of  the  language  is 
also  the  reason  why  the  Bohemian  takes 
a  rank  in  music  inferior  only  to  that  of 
the  ItaUan.  Throughout  Europe,  Bohe- 
mian mu^cians  are  to  be  found :  the  dis- 
tu3guished  musicians  of  Austria  are  mostly 
from  Bohemia.  Taste  and  feeling  for 
music  almost  alvniys  keep  pace  with  the 
melody  of  the  language  of  a  nation. 

Bohemian  lAUrature  has  ^ve  periods. 
The  first  extends  from  the  mythological 
times  to  1409.  It  is  certain,  that,  among 
the  Sclavonian  tribes,  the  Czechi  were 
the  first  who  cultivated  and  fixed  their 
language.  (&ee  Sckwrnicois  and  Sclavonic 
Language,)  It  afibrds  no  written  docu- 
ments of  remote  antiquity,  unless  we  be- 
lieve the  Runic  characters  to  have  been 
in  use  before  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity. We  know,  however,  that  the 
language  of  that  period  was  similar  to  the 
present,  firom  the  names  of  the  gods, 
dukes,  rivers,  cities,  mountains,  which 
have  been  preserved,  such  as  Perun, 
Frcemysl,  Boriwog,  Wltawa,  Bila,  Praha, 
Tetin,  iCrkonose.  The  Sclavonian  apos- 
tle Method,  and  the  philosopher  ConStan- 
tine,  called  Cyril,  made  the  Sclavonians 
in  Moravia  acquainted  with  Christianity. 
From  thence  it  penetrated,  under  duke 
Boirwog,  to  Bohemia,  and  ^us  the  peo- 
ple of  this  coimtiy  received  the  Grseco- 
Sclavonic  ritual  in  the  year  845.  The 
same  Constantino  invented  for  the  sounds 
of  the  Sclavonic  language  the  Cyrillic- 
Sclavonic  alphabet — Az,  Buky,  Wiedi, 
Glagol^Dobro,  &C.,  borrowed  mostly  from 
the  Greek.  In  later  times,  the  GlagoUtic 
alphabet  sprung  up,  of  which,  however, 
less  use  was  made.  When  the  Latin 
church  supplanted  the  Greek  in  Moravia, 
Bohemia  and  Pannonia,  the  Latin  alpha- 
bet came  also  into  iise,  instead  or  the 
C3rrilUc.  In  Bohemia,  the  Cyrillic  char- 
acter was  in  use  only  vnth  the  monks  of 
Sazawa,  who  observed  the  Sclavonic  ritu- 
al. King  Wzatislaus,  intending  to  intro- 
duce it  a^n  in  other  places^  and  asking 
the  permission  of  pope  Gregoiy  VII,  re- 
ceived a  refusal    As  the  Latins  endeav* 
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«red  to  annihilate  all  the  writinn  of  the 
old  litual,  and  the  Sclavonic  language 
vas,  in  many  cases,  obliged  to  give  way 
to  the  Latin,  Bohemian  literature  suffeEed 
from  popery  incalculable  injury:  henca 
we  pc^ss,  from  the  earlier  centuries,  but 
a  few  insignificant  remains  in  the  charao 
ters  above  mentioned.    In  the  10th  cen- 
tury, the  Bohemians  had  a  school  at  Ku- 
det,  in  which  they  learnt  Latin.    Their 
most  ancient  relic  is  the  hymn  (Hogjwimt 
PomiZicyiw)  of  bishop  Adalbert  ( Wegtech), 
a  native  &>hemiany  which  is  sung  to  the 
present  day,  even  b^  the  Russians  and 
roles.    Some  think  it  of  still  greater  an- 
tiquity.   From  the  11th  century,  we  have 
no  complete  works ;  but,  in  Liatin  docu- 
ments, Sclavonic  names  are  frequently 
found.     The  12th  and  13th   centuries 
were  more  fertile.  When  king  Wratislaus 
issued  the  summons  for  the  renowned 
expedition  to  Milan,  all  Prague  resound- 
ed with  the  songs  of  the  valiant  yoimg 
knights;  but  none   of  them  has  been 
preserved.     Zawis  Z.  Rozmberka  wrote, 
m  1290,  several  good  poems.    The  Bo- 
hemians possess  the  remains  of  a  collec- 
tion of  lyric-epic  national  songs,  without 
rhyme,  which  seem  to  have  been  of  great 
merit;  but  only  two  sheets  of  parchment, 
in  duodecimo,  and  two  small  strips,  have 
been  preserved.    Mr.  Hanka,  keeper  of 
the  Bohemian  national  museum,  discov- 
ered these  valuable  remtuns  in  a  room  in 
the  church  at  Koniginhof,  in  a  pile  of 
neglected  papers.     The  manuscript  ap- 
pears to  have  been  written  in  the  years 
1290  and  1310 :  some  of  the  poems  may 
be  still  older :  the  more  is  the  loss  of  the 
greater  part  of  them  to  be  regretted.   This 
whole  collection  consisted  of  3  books,  as 
may  be  concluded  from  the  inscription  of 
the  remaining  chapters  of  the  3d  book, 
which  are  inscribed  26th,  27tb,  28th.    14 
poems  are  preserved,  which  constitute 
those  3  chapters.    (See  Rukopi's  Krahd-^ 
worahf  wydany  od  Wac^  Hanky,  1819.) 
We  cannot  determine  the  subject  of  the 
first  song,  BoUslanjp^  by  the  part  which 
has  come  dovm  to  us ;  the  second  poem, 
Wxhori  Dvh^  calls  upon  duke  Udalnch  to 
drive  the  Poles  firom  Prague  (1003) ;  the 
third,  Bents,  celebrates  the  repulse  of  the 
Saxons  who  advanced  from  G6rlit;E ;  the 
fourth  relates  Jaroslaw  Sternberg's  victo* 
ly  over  the  Tartars,  near  Ohntitz,  in  1241 ; 
and  so  on*     Gothe  found  diese  nation- 
al songs  worthy  of  particular  attention, 
They  deserve,  perhaps^  to  be  placed  by 
the  side  of  Ossian's  poems.    A  Bohe- 
mian psalter,  and  a  legend,  in  rhyme,  on 
Uie  12  apostles  (the  latter  only  a  fragment 
14* 


of  70  verses,  at  Yienna),  have  also  been 
preserved ;  fike^se,  the  Complaint  of  a 
Lover  on  the  Banks  of  the  Muldau  (^Wel- 
tawa),  m  prose ;  a  firagment  of  a  history 
of  the  passion  of  Jesus,  in  rhyme ;  the 
hynrn  ^oaty  Jfadanae ;  besides  a  number 
of  poems,  sonfls,  &bles  and  satires,  in 
verses  of  four  feet,  also  in  rhyme.  The 
14th  centviry  is  more  productive.  Under 
the  emperor  Charles  IV,  who  promoted 
the  cultivation  of  the  Bohemian  language, 
the  university  of  Prague  was  founded,  in 
1348.  In  the  golden  bull,  he  commanded 
the  SODS  of  the  German  electors  to  learn 
the  Bohemian  language.  Under  his  son, 
the  emperor  Wenceslaus,  all  decrees  were 
written  in  Bohemian,  which  formerly 
were  in  Latin.  Prague  was  then  not 
only  the  most  populous  city  in  Germany, 
but  also,  on  account  of  its  splendid  coiut 
and  the  wealth  of  its  citizens,  the  centre 
of  the  arts  and  sciences.  Dalemil  Me^ 
zericky  wrote  a  history  of  Bohemia  in 
verse ;  Ondreg  Z.  Dube,  a  collection  of 
Bohemian  lavra,  in  3  vote. ;  Warinec  Z. 
Brezowa,  a  history  of  the  Roman  empe^  , 
rors,  and  translated  Mandeville's  Travels ; 
Pribik  Pulkawa,  a  Bohemian  history ; 
and  Benes  Z.  Horowic,  a  historv  of  the 
empire  to  the  time  of  WenzeL  This 
penod  affords,  also,  many  vocabularies, 
poems  and  songs;  also  a  translation  of 
the  hfe  of  Alexander  the  Great ;  the  Ufe 
of  the  emperor  and  kinj^  Charles  IV ;  the 
description  of  the  heroic  feats  of  Pliehta 
of  Zerotin,  and  of  the  battle  of  Cressv,  in 
1346,  and  an  account  of  the  death  of  king 
John,  which  celebrates  his  fimie  and  tha| 
of  tlie  oxher  Bohemian  heroes ;  a  descrip* 
tion  of  the  tournament  in  1315 ;  the  ex- 
pedition of  kin^f  John  against  count  Mat-r 
thias  of  Trenzcin,  &c^-*With  Hubs  com^* 
inenced  the  second  period,  fix)m  1409  to 
1500,  which  elevated  the  character  of  the 
Bohemian  language  and  nation.  The 
ossembled  fathers  at  Constance  and  B^e 
beheld  with  astonishment,  among  the  Bo-r 
hemian  nobilitv  and  citizens,  men  not 
only  distinffuished  for  then*  intrepidity, 
but  able,  also,  to  explain  with  profound 
learning  the  word  of  God.  The  Bohe- 
mian nobility  of  those  times  not  only 
wielded  with  a  vigorous  ann  the  national 
weapon  of  their  country  in  defence  of  the 
rights  of  the  nation,  but  stood,' also,  in  the 
firat  rank  of  scientific  cultivation.  The 
prevalence  of  religious  disputes  caused 
the  Bible  to  be  generally  read  and  under* 
stood.  <£nea8Bylviu8,  then  pope,  says,^ 
Pudeat  haluE  sacerdates,  quos  ne  $tmd 
mddem  novam  kgem  ccnitat  Ugiistj  apnd 
TafforiUu  vix  mtdiercuUm  inoefiiUf  qua 
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dt  N'ofso  TaUmetdo  et  veUri  respondere 
nesciat.  (Com.  in  Diet  Alpb.  Reg.,  sec. 
ii,  17.)  Huss  of  Hussinetz  translated 
Wickhffe's  book  Trialogus  into  the  Bo- 
hemian tongue,  and  sent  it  to  the  laymen 
as  presents.  The  treatise  of  the  six  er- 
rors he  caused  to  be  inscribed,  in  Bohe- 
mian, on  the  walls  of  the  chapel  of  Beth- 
lehem. He  wrote  his  first  collection  of 
sermons  when  at  the  castle  of  Kozy 
(1413),  besides  an  appeal  to  the  pope,  a 
commentary  on  the  ten  commandments, 
an  ^explanation  of  the  twelve  articles,  two 
sermons  on  the  Antichrist,  the  Triple 
Cord,  and  several  excellent  hymns.  His 
letters  from  the  dungeon  in  Constance  to 
the  Bohemians  were  translated  by  Lu- 
ther into  Latin,  accompanied  with  a 
?ire&ce,  and  printed  at  Wittenberg  in 
536.  He,  and  Jakobellus  and  Jerome, 
improved  and  distributed  the  Bohemian 
Bible,  of  whlt^h  several  copies  have  been 
preserved  to  our  times.  How  many  of 
4ii8  works  perished  by  the  hands  of  the 
Jesuits  is  unknown.  The  cruel  execu- 
tion of  the  Bohemian  martyrs  Huss  and 
Jerome,  for  their  faith,  was  considered 
by  their  cotmtiymen  as  an  outrage  upon 
the  whole  nation,  of  which  they  com- 
plained bitterly ;  many  satires,  also,  were 
written  at  that  time.  Of  Zisca  of  Troc- 
now,  one  of  the  greatest  generals  in  his- 
tory, several  letters,  and  his  rules  of  war, 
have  been  preserved.  From  this  period, 
there  have  come  down  to  us,  also,  several 
war-songs  of  the  Taborites;  as 
Keioz  gste  BorJ  bogotonfoy  a  zakona  gdio, 
(Who  are  you,  warriors  of  God  and  c?  his  law),  &c. 
Nitz  mmskow^  poskakugUt 
(Well  now,  ye  monks,  be  chaste),  &c. ; 

also  some  songs  of  Prague,  Martin  Lu- 
pac  undertook,  with  the  assistance  of 
some  learned  men,  the  labor  of  translating 
the  whole  New  Testament,  and  rendered 
it,  in  many  places,  more  correct  and 
plain.  The  church-service  was  now 
performed  entirely  in  the  Bohemian  lan- 
guage. The  bishop  of  the  Taborites, 
Nicholas  of  Pelhrimow,  wrote  a  Bohe- 
mian and  Latin  iheoloffical  tract  Kristan 
Prachatitzky  wrote  a  book  on  medicine ; 
Martin  Kabatnik,  a  Joiuney  to  Jerusalem ; 
P.  Prespole,  the  mining  laws  of  Kutten- 
berg  and  Iglaw,  which  have  since  be- 
come so  famous.  Johann  Rokycana,  H. 
Litomericky,  W.  Koranda  and  others 
wrote  different  works  on  religious  sub- 
jects. P.  Chelcicky  gave  an  explanation 
of  the  Lessons  of  the  Gospel  for  every 
Sunday ;  wrote  the  Net  of  Faith  [SU  Wjry% 
a  diacourae  on  the  13th  chapter  of  Reve- 
lation, of  the  beastand  its  image(0  iSie^me 


a  Ohrazn  Gegjm),  and  an  essay  ofn  the  lore 
of  God.    The  most  famous  book  of  his 
was  one  in  40  cfaapters,  which  he  called 
Kopyla  (Last).    Many  controversial  writ- 
ings of  this  period  might  be  mentioned. 
Bohuslaw  of  Sechtic  wrote   the  work 
Zrcadlo  wacho  Kregtanstwa  (Mirror  of  the 
whole  of  Christianity ).    In  diis,  the  differ- 
ence between  the  conduct  of  the  apostles 
and  of  the  Roman  bishops  is  represented 
by  various  drawings.    Thi^ee  other  draw- 
ings represent  Huss  preaching,  and  at  the 
stake ;  besides  16  leaves,  upon  which  the 
life  and  the  letters  of  Huss  are  contained. 
After  two  pictures,  of  which  one  repre- 
sents the  worship  of  the  Hussites,  the 
other  the  exj[)edition  of  the  Taborites, 
.  comes  a  satirical  letter  of  Lucifer:  an- 
other plate  represents  the  blind  hero  Zisca 
at  the  head  of  his  army,  under  which 
there  are  quotations  fit)m  the  Taborite 
war-song,  Neprdtd  se  ndekeyte — JVhio- 
risteck  se  nezcutawuffme  (Fear  not  the 
foes — Stop  not  for  plundering):  besides 
a  dialogue,  in  which  the  father  tells  his 
son  how  the  cup  and  the  law  of  God  had 
been  introduced  into  Bohemia.  The  whole 
consists  of  118  leaves,  of  which  88  have 
pictures.    Stibor  of  CTmburg  and  Towa- 
cow  wrote  the  veiy  ingenious  work  on 
the  possessions  of  the  clergy,  which  he 
dedicated  to  king  George,  in  1467,  and 
the  collection  of  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  the  margraviate  of  Moravia.    Walcow- 
sky  Z.  Knezmosta  wrotft  on  the  vices  and 
hypocrisy  of  the  clergy ;  P.  Zidek  wrote, 
in  3  vols.,  the  Art  of  Governing,  1471 
(Zprawa  Krdknoska),    The  first  volume 
treats  of  the  duties  of  a  king  with  regard 
to  the  public  welfare ;  the  second,  on  his 
personal  behavior ;  the  third  is  a  general 
view  of  history,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world  to  the  time  of  the  author,  wherein 
frequent  hints  are  given,  as  to  what  a  king 
should  do,  and  what  avoid.  William  Cor- 
nelius of  Wsehrd  wrote  nine  books  on  the 
laws,  judiciary  ofiices  and  the  register  of 
lands  in  Bohemia.    King  George  was  the 
author  of  an  ordinance  respecting  meas- 
ures, money,  weights,  &c.    V.  M&dien(N 
wic,  who,  when  notary  at  Constance,  was 
an  eye-wimess  of  the  execution  of  Huss, 
wrote  an  account  of  his  life.    This  used 
to  be  read  in  the  Bohemian  churches. 
Procopius  continued  the  rhyming  chron- 
icles of  Dalemil.     J.  Lodkowic  related 
his  Journey  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  Sasek 
of  Mezyhor  wrote  Notes  and   Travels 
tlirough    Gerinany,    England,    France, 
Spain,  Portitgal  and  Italy,  of  the  Bohe- 
mian baron  Loew  of  Rozmital  and  Vlatna 
(whom  he  accompanied);  a  contribution 
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to  our  kno^dedge  of  the  manneiB  of  the 
15th  oentury,  which  was  puUished  by 
JofiL  Edak  Horl^,  in  a  German  transla- 
tion printed  at  firiinn,  1824.  M .  Gallus, 
Aibjk,  Chrifilan,  Zidek,  J.  Cemy»  J. 
Blowic  and  Siudel,  wrote  on  medicine, 
astrology  and  agricttlture.  As  early  as 
1447,  we  have  an  anonvmous  work  on 
the  grafting  of  trees.  We  have  also  the 
rhyming  legend  of  the  10,000  knights,  a 
translation  of  the  fikbles  of  iEsop,  the 
council  of  the  bcsasts  and  birds,  in  prose 
and  verse,  in  3  vols.  (Pkuj  Rada),  Each 
lesson,  which  flows  in  rhyme  from  the 
mouths  of  the  animals,  is  f>receded  by  the 
natural  history  of  the  animals  and  the 
moraL  It  was  printed  three  times  in  the 
Bohemian  language,  and  published  at 
Cracow  in  Latin  verse,  1521, 4to.  There 
is,  likewise,  a  satire,  in  132  verses,  on  the 
persecution  of  the  priests  of  the  Tabor- 
ites ;  the  Ma/Uraium  of  Hynek  of  Podie- 
brad,  die  younger  son  of  king  George; 
besides  several  vocabularies  and  roman- 
ces, among  which  is  TkadUctkj  which 
has  been  published  at  Vienna,  in  a  Ger- 
man translation.  Of  the  Bible,  14  trans- 
lations have  come  down  to  us,  besides  10 
of  the  New  Testament.  The  oldest,  of 
the  year  1400,  is  in  Dresden.  The  typo- 
graphic art  made  a  rapid  progress  in  Bo- 
hemia. The  first  printed  work  was  the 
epistle  of  Huss  f  x>m  Constance,  in  1459 ; 
the  second,  the  Trojan  War,  in  1468 ;  the 
third,  a  New  Testament,  in  1474*;  the 
whole  Bible,  in  1488 ;  the  first  almanac, 
in  1489.— The  thutl  age,  firom  1500  to 
1620,  may  be  called  the  golden  age  of 
the  Bohemian  language.  During  those 
dreadful  tumults,  in  which,  not  only  in 
this  kingdom,  but  also  in  the  neighboring 
countries,  populous  cities  became  heaps 
of  ashes,  and  innumerable  villages  en- 
tirelv  disappeared,  the  peculiar  inclination 
of  the  nation  to  investigation,  and  their 
predilection  for  science  and  art,  devel- 
oped themselves.  The  cultivation  of 
learning — ^in  other  countries,  with  only  a 
few  exceptions^  the  monopoly  of  the 
clergy — was,  in  this  fiivoured  land,  open 
to  the  whole  nation.  All  branches  of 
science  were  elaborated,  and  brought  to 
an  uncommonly  high  degree  of  improve- 
ment for  that  time.  The  purpose  of  this 
woric  does  not  allow  us  to  enumerate  all 
the  authors  of  this  age,  sinee,  under  Ro- 
dolph  II  alone,  there  were  more  than  150. 
Gregory  Hruby  of  Geleni  translated  the 
woik  of  Petraroh,  De  Ramdm  tOriuague 
Forhtna.  W.  Pisecky  transkted  from  the 
Greek  the  Exhortation  of  Isocrates  to 
Demon]):o9.  John  Amos  Gomenius  wrote 


54  works,  some  of  which  were  very  ex- 
cellent   He  published  his  Jamta  and  an' 
Orbi$  Pietiu,  which  were  translated,  in  his 
lifetime,  mto  11  languages,  have  passed 
through  innumerable  Mitions,  and  are 
not  yet  surpassed.    In  all  the  north  of 
Europe,  Comenius  attracted  attention  by 
his   projects   for  improving   education, 
which  were  deliberated  upon  even  by  the 
diet  of  Sweden  and  the  paniament  of  Eng- 
land.   The  hymns  of  this  and  the  earlier 
ages,  part  of  which  have  been  translated 
by  Luther,  may  serve  as  standards  for  all 
languages.    In  Prague  alone,  there  were, 
at  this  period,  18  printing-presses ;  in  the 
country-tovnis  of  B.  7,  and  m  Moravia 
also  7 :  many  Bohemian  books,  too,  were 
printed  in  foreign  countries,  as  in  Venice, 
Niirembci^,  Holland,  Poland,  Dresden, 
Wittenberg  and  Leipsic. — ^The  fourth  pe- 
riod begins  with  1620,  and  ends  with 
1774.     After   the  battle  at  the  White 
mountain,  the  whole  Bohemian  nation 
submitted  entirely  to  the  coni^ueror.   The 
population  of  most  of  the  cities  and  of 
whole  districts  migrated,  in  order  not  to 
be  false  to  their  fiiith.    More  than  70,000 
men,  and  almost  the  whole  of  the  nobility, 
all  the  Protestant  clergy,  scholars  and  ar- 
tists, in  general,  the  most  cultivated  part 
of  the  nation,  lefi  their  native  country. 
Of  these   emigrants,   the   greater  part 
formed  the  flower  of  the  army  of  count 
Mansfeld.    Hence  the  30  years'  war  de- 
populated Bohemia  more  than  any  other 
country,  since  these  fugitives  endeavored 
to  regain  their  native  country  by  repeated 
invasions.    Nothing,  however,  was  so  dis- 
advantageous to  Bohemian  literature  as 
the  introduction  of  monks,  who  were 
mostly  Italians,  Spaniards  and  Southern 
Germans,  who  condemned  every  Bohe- 
mian work,  as  heretical,  to  the  flames,  so 
that  individuals  boasted  of  having  burnt 
about   60,000  manuscripts,  which  they 
took   from   the   people  by  force,  afler 
searching  their  houses.    Such  works  as 
escaped    the  flames  were   shut   up  in 
monasteries,  in  carefully-secured  rooms, 
listened  with  iron  grates,  doors,  locks, 
bolts  and  chains,  and  often  inscribed  vrith 
the  warning  title  HelL    Instead  of  these 
excellent  remains  of  the  classical  times 
of  the  country,  they  gave  the  Bohemians 
nonsense  of  all  kmda ;  accounts  of  hell 
and   purgatory,  the   reading  of  which 
made  many  of  the  popula»9  maniacs; 
though   even  this  stun   was,  m  many 
cases,  burnt,  and  mostly  fbibidden.    The 
fugitives  estabUshed  at  Amsterdam,  Dres- 
den, Berlin;  Breslau  and  Halle,  printin(|^- 
preeses^  and  .sent  to  their  brethren  m 
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Bohemia,  Moravk  SDd  Hungary,  a  num-* 
ber  of  books,  mostly  new  editions.   Some 
Bohemians,  who  observed  the  decay  of 
their  language,  strove  to  remedv  it;  as 
Pesina  Z.  Cechorodu ;  Joh.  Beckowsky, 
who  continued  the  Bohemian  history  to 
1620;  W.  Weseley,  who  wrote  a  work 
on  geometry  and  tr^onometry,  &c. ;  but 
the  decay  was  too  great  to  admit  of  being 
checked ;  the  nobifity  had  become  stnn- 
gers,  and  the   government   encouraged 
only  German  literamre.    From  this  time, 
therefore,  the  Bohemians  wrote  more  in 
the  German  languajie. — ^In  the  fifth  pe- 
riod, from  1774  to  1826,  a  new  ray  of  hope 
shone  on  Bohemian  literature ;   when, 
under  the  emperor  Joseph  II,  a  deputa- 
tion of  secret  Bohemian  Protestants,  trust- 
ing to  his  liberal  views,  made  him  ac- 
quainted with  the  great  number  of  their 
brethren  of  the  same  faith.    He  perceived 
the  necesnty  of  introducing  toleration, 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Protestants, 
in  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  came  to  hght : 
their  concealed  works  were  printed  anew, 
their  classical  language  was  again  ac- 
knowledged and  cultivated*    This  is  done 
still  more  under  the  present  government, 
who  perceive  the  necessity  and  utility  of 
the  sclavonian  language,  which,  in  the 
Austrian  states,  is  spoken  by  14,000,000 
people,  and  of  which  the  Bohemian  is 
the  written  dialect    Under  this  protec- 
tion, many  men  of  merit,  minaful  of 
the  fkme  of  their  ancestors,  have  endeav- 
ored to  cultivate  anew  all  branches  of  the 
sciences,  and  to  reach,  if  possible,  their 
more  advanced  neighbors.    In  particular, 
the  members  of  the  Bohemian  society  of 
sciences,  of  the  national  museum,  and  of 
other  patriotic  societies,  above  all,  count 
Kollowrath-Iiebsteiosky  and  count  Cas- 
par of  Sternberg,  deserve  to  be  named 
with  high  respect — ^The  Bohemian  has 
natural  talents  for  mathematics,  as  Co- 
peruicus,  Vega,  Stmad,  Wydra,  Littrow, 
&Ci,  may  prove.    The  corps  of  Austrian 
artillery,  which  are  recruited  in  Bohemia 
and  Moravia,  have  alwa^  contained  men 
distinguished  for  acquaintance  with  this 
science.     In  philology  and  mu»ic,  the 
Bohemians  are  likewise  eminent     The 
teacher  of  Mozart  was  Kluck,  a  Bohe« 
mian.      Recently,   Adlab^t   Sedlaczek, 
eanon  of  a  chapter  of  the  Preemonstra-' 
tenses,  has  distinguished  himself  by  phyfrr 
ical  and  mathematical  compendiums  in 
the  Bohemian  lanj^uage.— Compare  the 
VoUstandigt  BohnMche  Litaratur  of  pro- 
fessor"   Jungmann    (Prague,    1825,    2 
vols.). 
BoiARDo,  Matteo  Maria,  count  of  Scan- 


diano,  was  bom  at  a  seat  belonging  to  his 
&milv  near  Ferrara,  in  1434.  From  1488 
to  14u4,  the  period  of  his  death,  he  was 
commander  of  the  city  and  castle  of  Ref- 

§10,  in  the  service  of  his  protector,  Eroole 
'Este,  duke  of  Modena.  This  accom- 
plished courtier,  scholar  and  knight  was 
particularly  distinguished  as  a  poet  His 
OHaaido  hnamaraio  (Scandiano,  1496) 
is  continued  to  the  79th  canto,  but  not 
completed.  He  immortalized  the  namet 
of  hjs  own  peasants,  and  the  charms  of  the 
scenery  at  Scandiano,  in  the  persons  of  his 
heroes  and  his  descriptions  of  the  beauties 
of  nature.  In  language  and  versification, 
he  has  been  since  surpassed  by  Ariosto, 
whom  he  equalled  in  invention,  grace,  and 
skilful  conduct  of  complicated  episodes. 
Bominichi,  Bemi  and  Agostini  new 
modelled  and  continued  the  work  of  B. 
without  improving  it  One  continuation, 
only,  will  never  be  forgotten— tiie  im- 
mortal Orkmdo  of  Ariosto.  In  some  of 
his  works,  K  was  led,  by  the  spirit  of  his 
times,  to  a  close  imitation  of  the  ancients; 
e.  g.,  in  his  Capitoli;  also,  in  a  comedy 
borrowed  firom  Lucian's  ISman;  and  in 
his  Latin  eclogues  and  translations  of 
Herodotus  and  Apuleiua  In  his  sonnets 
and  ccmzoni  (first  printed  at  Reggio,  1499), 
he  has  displayed  great  talents  as  a  lyric 
poet 

Boil  ;  to  heat  a  fluid  until  it  bubbles 
and  becomes  changed  into  vapor.  If  the 
requisite  heat  is  applied  a  sufficient  time, 
bubbles  continuallv  arise,  until  the  fluid  is 
entirely  consumed.  A  singular  circum- 
stance is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  fluid, 
in  open  vessels,  when  it  has  once  begun 
to  boil,  receives  no  increase  of  heat,  even 
from  the  hottest  fire.  The  reason  is  this, 
that  the  additional  caloric  goes  to  form 
steam,  and  ascends  with  it  into  the  air. 
The  steam  itself,  when  formed,  may  be 
raised  to  a  much  higher  degree  of  temper^ 
ature.  During  the  period  of  boiling,  the 
surface  of  the  fluid  exhibits  a  violent  un« 
dulating  motion,  and  the  stratum  of  air 
immediately  over  it  is  filled  with  vapor. 
The  noise  which  accompanies  boihng, 
arises^  vrithout  doubt,  firom  the  displacing 
of  the  steam-bubbles,  and  varies  very 
much  with  the  nature  and  situation  of 
the  vessel.  The  vaporization  of  fluids  i% 
very  probably,  nothing  more  than  a  me- 
chanical union  of  caloric  with  the  fluid. 
The  degree  of  heat  at  which  diflerent 
fluids  boil  is  very  diflerent  Spirits  boil 
at  the  lowest  temperature;  pure  water 
next;  at  a  still  higher  temperature,  the 
fixed  oils.  The  degree  of  heat  at  which 
a  fluid  boils  is  eaUed  its  hoQing  point. 
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This  is  used  as  one  of  tfie  fixed  point»  in 
the  graduation  of  thermometers.  This 
point  is  uniform  only  in  case  of  complete 
twiling,  and  under  a  uniform  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere.  The  influence  of  this 
pressure  appears  from  experiments.  In 
an  exhausted  receiver,  the  heat  of  the 
human  hand  is  sufficient  to  make  water 
hoil ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  in  Papin's 
digester,  where  the  confinement  prevents 
evaporation,  it  may  be  heated  to  300  or 
400  degrees  without  boiling.  Under  the 
common  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  the 
boiling  pomt  of  rain-water  is  212°  Fahren- 
heit ;  that  of  alcohol,  174° ;  that  of  mer- 
cury, 6G0° ;  that  of  etheis,  98°.  From  the 
experiments  of  prof  Robinson,  it  appears, 
that,  in  a  vacuum,  all  liquids  boil  about 
145°  lower  than  in  the  open  air,  under  a 
pressure  of  30  inches  of  mercury ;  water, 
therefore,  would  boil  in  a  vacuum  at  67° 
Ether  may  be  made  to  boil  at  the  com- 
mon temperature,  by  merely  exhausting 
the  air  from  the  vessel  in  which  it  is  con- 
tained.' 

BoiLEA0,  Despr^au^  Nicholas,  bom  in 
1636«  at  Crosne,  near  Paris,  commenced 
his  studies  in  the  colUge  d^JSarcowrt^  and 
continued  them  in  the  ealUge  de  Beau^ 
tfcd».  Even  in  his  early  youth,  he  read 
with  ardor  the  great  poets  of  antiquity, 
and  tried  his  own  powers  in  a  tragedy, 
though  with  little  sucCesa.  After  having 
completed  his  academical  studies,  he  en- 
tered upon  the  career  of  the  law ;  but 
soon  left  it  from  disinclination,  tried  some 
other  pursuits,  and  resolved,  finally,  to 
devote  himself  entirely  to  belles-lettres. 
His  first  satire,  Les  adieux  h  Paris,  made 
known  his  talents.  In  1666,  he  published 
seven  satires,  with  an  introduction,  ad- 
dressed to  the  king.  They  met  with  ex- 
traordinary applause;  for  no  erne,  be- 
fore him,  bad  written  with  such  ele- 
gance of  versification.  But  in  this,  and 
*  m  the  puiity  of  his  language,  and  the 
clearness  with  which  he  sets  forth  his 
luminous  principles,  consists  their  chief 
merit;  novel,  profound,  original  ideas, 
we  should  look  for  in  vain,  though  the 
pieces  are  not  destitute  of  graceful  touches 
and  delicate  strokes.  Thev  are  unequal 
in  merit  The  satires  Sur  t^quivoqae  and 
Siir  rUommt  have  undeniable  defects. 
That  on  Women,  which  he  wrote  at  a  more 
advanced  age,  is  monotonous,  and  de- 
ficient in  humor.  His  epistles,  in  which 
he  is  the  successful  rival  of  Horace,  are 
more  esteemed  at  the  present  day.  They 
display  a  graceful  versification,  a  natural 
ana  sustamed  style,  vigorous  and  well 
connected  ideas.    Thes^  were  followed 


b^  his  Art  Poitigm^  in  wluch  he  describes^ 
with  precision  and  taste,  all  the  dififerenl 
kinds  of  poetry  fwith  the  exception  of  the 
apologue),  and  lays  down  rules  for  them. 
In  regularity  of  plan,  happy  transitions, 
and  continual  elegance  of  8t^le,this  poem 
is  superior  to  the  Ar$  Poehca  of  Horace. 
It  was  long  reg:arded)  not  only  in  France, 
but  also  in  foreign  countries,  as  a  poetical 
code,  and  has  eveiy  where  had  a  &vora- 
ble  influence,  as  it  inculcates  purity  and 
regularity,  and  subjects  all  the  produc- 
tions of  poetical  genius  to  a  fixed  standard. 
B.'s  censures  of  Tasso  and  Quinault,  with 
some  other  equally  unfounded  opinions, 
display  a  narrowness  of  spirit  Ue  had 
many  opponents,  who  accused  film  of 
want  of  fertility,  invention  and  variety. 
To  refute  them,  he  wrote  his  Luiritty  a 
mock-heroic  poem,  which  is  still  un- 
rivalled in  the  eyes  of  the  French.  A 
music-stand,  'which  had  been  removed 
from  its  place,  bad  occasioned  dissensions 
in  a  chapter :  this  is  the  subject  of  B.'s 
poem,  1(1  which  his  art  of  making  petty 
details  interesting  deserves  as  much  praise 
as  the  other  exc^ences  of  his  poetry  al- 
ready enumerated.  In  his  life,  B.  was 
amiable  and  generous.  Louis  XIV  gave 
him  the  place  of  historiographer,  in  con- 
nexion with  Racine.  As  he  had  attacked 
the  academicians  in  several  of  his  writ- 
mgs,  he  was  not  received  into  theur  socie- 
ty until  1684,  and  then  only  by  the  inter- 
ference of  the  kinff.  He  died  in  1711, 
of  the  dropsy.  M.  de  St  Surin  has  pub- 
lished (Euvres  de  BoUeau,  with  a  com- 
mentary, Paris,  1824,  4  vols.  The  first 
volume  of  Daunou's  (member  of  the  in- 
stitute) (Euvres  Canutes  de  BoUeau,  with 
a  literary  and  historical  commentary,  ap- 
peared in  Paris,  1825. 

Boiler.  (See  Steam  and  Steam  Enr 
gifte,) 

Bois-LE-Duc  (the  French  name  for  the 
Dutch  Hertogenbo^  also  Im  Bosh);  a 
fortified  city  in  the  province  of  North 
Brabant,  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Nether- 
lands, witii  3770  houses  and  13,300  in- 
habitants, at  the  confluence  of  the  Dom- 
mel  and  the  Aa,  which  form,  by  their 
junction,  the  Diest  Lon.  5°  9^  E. ;  lau 
51°  40^  N.  It  has  many  manufiictories, 
and  much  trade  in  com,  some  salt- 
works, a  lyceum,  10  Catholic  churches, 
4  Calvinistic,  1  Lutheran.  Godfrey,  duke 
of  Brabant,  founded  this  important  mili- 
tary post  in  1184.  The  fortincatious  now 
consist  of  strong  walls  and  seven  bastions, 
but  it  owes  its  security,  chiefly,  to  the  &- 
cility  with  which  the  whole  country 
around  can  be  laid  under  water  (the  new 
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canal  to  Maestricht  has  16  stuicea).    B.  is 
defended  by  several  forts  and  a  citadel. 
The  city  has  four  gates,  and  three  en- 
trances from  the  water.    The  cathedral 
is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  Netherlands. 
The  city  suffered  much  in  the  religious 
wars  of  the  16th  century,  and  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Dutch  in  1629.    Sept  14, 
1794,  the  French  defeated  the  English 
here ;  Oct  9  of  the  same  year,  it  surren- 
dered to  Pichegru.    In  January,  1814,  it 
was  taken  by  the  Prussian  general  Billow. 
BoissEREE.    A  celebrated  gallery  of 
pictures  is  exhibited  in  Stuttgart,  which 
was  collected  by  the  brothers    Sulpice 
and  Melchior  Boisser^e,  and  John  Ber- 
tram, men  who,  animated  by  love  of  the 
arts,  began,  at  the  time  of  the  destrucdon 
of  the  monasteries,  during  and  after  the 
French  revolution,' to  purchase  old  pic- 
tures, and   afterwards  completed   their 
collection  by  the  addition  of  many  valua- 
ble paintings  of  the  old  German  schooL 
By  this  coUection,  the  brothers  Boisser^e, 
and  Bertram,  have  haj^pily  realized  the 
idea  of  a  historical  series  of  old  Grerman 
paintings.    It  is  to  their  endeavors  that 
we  owe  the  discovery,  that  Germany  pos- 
sessed, as  early  as  the  13th  century,  a 
school  of  painters  of  much  merit,  which, 
like  the  Italian,  proceeded  from  the  old 
Byzantme  school,  but  became,  in  the  se- 
quel, distinguished  by  excellences  of  its 
own.    We  owe  to  these  collectors,  also, 
the  restoration  to  favor  of  the  forgotten 
Low  German  masters,  and  a  just  estima- 
tion of  John  von  Eyck,  as  the  creator  of 
the  genuine  German  style  of  painting. 
By  this  collection,  the  names  of  von  Eyck, 
Wilhelm  von  K61n,  Hemling,  Goes,  Mec- 
kenem,  Wohlgemuth,  Schoen,  Mabuse, 
Schoorel,  ^nd  many  others,  have  attained 
deserved  honor.    The  most  distinguished 
connoisseurs  and  artists,  including  Gothe, 
Canova,  Dannecker  and   Thorwaldsen, 
have  stronffly  expressed  their  admiration 
of  ihis  collection.    The  proprietors  are 
publishing  a  work  consisting  of  excellent 
lithographic  prints  from  their  pictures. 
In  the  autumn  of  1820,  the  publication 
of  the  splendid  engravings,  illustrative  of 
the  cathedral  in  Cologne,  was  resolved 
on.    The  plates  surpass,  in  size  and  exe- 
cution, every  thing  which  had  appeared 
in  the  department  of  architectural  deline- 
atjons,  and  were  partly  made  in  Paris. 
(See  Boisser^e's  Geschichte  und  Beschrei- 
bung  dts  Doma  von  KUri,  Stuttgart,  1823.) 
BoissoNADE,  Jean  Frangois,  bom  at 
Paris,  1774,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
Greek  scholars  in  France,  was  made  as- 
sistant professor  of  the  Greek  language 


in  the  university  of  Paris,  in  1809;  audi 
in  1812,  after  the  death  of  Larcher,  whom 
he  succeeded  in  the  institute,  principal 
professor.  The  king  made  him  a  mem- 
ber of  the  legion  of  honor  in  1814,  and, 
in  1816,  member  of  the  academy  of  in- 
scriptions. Bendes  valuable  contributions 
to  the  Journal  des  D&HdSy  to  the  Matvrt^ 
to  the  Magazin  Encyclopidiqite,  to  the 
BiograpkU  Umverselle^ajid  to  the  Notices 
et  Exiraits  (10  vols.),  we  are  indebted  to 
him  for  an  edition  of  the  Heroica  of  Phi- 
lostratus  (1806),  and  of  the  Rhetoric  of 
Tiberius  (181d).  Still  more  important 
are  his  editions  of  Eunapus'  lives  of  the 
Sophists,  of  Proclus'  Commentary  on  the 
Craiylus  of  Plato,  never  before  printed ; 
of  a  Greek  romance  by  Nicetas  Euffenia- 
nus,  &c.  He  compiled,  also,  a  French 
dictionary,  on  the  plan  of  Johnson's. 

BojACA,  Battle  of,  so  called,  from 
having  been  fought  near  the  bridge  of  the 
small  town  of  Bojaca,  not  &r  mm  the 
city  of  Tunja,  between  the  Spaniards, 
under  Barreyro,  and  the  united  forces 
of  Venezuela  and  New  Grenada,  com- 
manded by  Bolivar.  It  occurred  August 
7th,  1819,  and  was  deciinve  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  New  Grenada*  Among  the 
republicans,  generals  Anzuategui,  Paez 
and  Santander  distinguished  themselves ; 
and  the  Spaniards  sustained  a  total  de- 
feat, their  general,  most  of  their  officers 
and  men  who  survived  the  battle,  together 
with  all  their  arms,  ammunition  and 
equipments,  falling  into  the  hands  of 
Bolivar.  So  complete  was  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Spanisn  army,  that  the  vice- 
roy instantly  fled  from  Santa  F^,  leaving 
even  the  public  treasure  a  prey  to  the 
conquerors. 

Bole  ;  a  fossil  of  a  yellow,  brown,  or  red 
color,  often  marked  with  black  dendrites ; 
found  in  difterent  parts  of  Bohemia,  Si- 
lesia and  Stiria,  also  in  Lemnos,  and  at 
Sienna  in  Italy.  It  is  made  into  pipes 
for  smoking,  and  vessels  for  cooling  water 
in  hot  weather.  The  terra  sigwata  is 
nothing  but  bole. 

BoLEYN,  or  BoLEN,  Auuc,  second  vrife 
of  Heniy  VIII  of  England,  was  the 
youngest  child  of  sir  Thomas  Boleynand 
a  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  She 
was  TOrn,  according  to  some  accounts,  in 
1507,  but,  according  to  other  more  prob- 
able ones,  in  1499  or  1500.  She  attended 
Mary,  sister  of  Heniy,  on  her  marriage 
with  Louis  XII,  to  France,  as  lady  of 
honor.  On  the  return  of  that  princess, 
after  the  kingl's  death,  she  entered  the 
service  of  queen  Claude,  vrifb  of  Francis 
I,  and,  after  her  death,  that  of  the  duchen 
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of  AIen<?oii,  nster  of  the  French  king. 
Younj^,  beautiful,  gay  and  witty,  she  was 
an  ob|ect  of  great  attraction  in  the  gallant 
court  of  Francis  I.  She  returned  to  Ens- 
land  about  1525  or  1527,  and  became  lady 
of  honor  to  the  <]ueen,  whom  she  soon 
supplanted.  The  kmg,  passionately  enam- 
orea  of  her,  found  an  unexpected  opposi- 
tion to  his  wishes,  and  Anne  firmly  de- 
clared that  she  could  be  had  on  no  terms 
but  those  of  marrisAe.  She  knew  that 
the  kinff  already  memtated  a  divorce  from 
his  wife,  Catharine  of  Aragon ;  but  she 
also  knew  what  difficulties  the  CathoUc 
religion  opposed  to  the  execution  of  this 
plan.  Cranmer  oflRdied  his  services  to 
Drinff  about  the  accomplishment  of  the 
kin^s  wishes,  and  thus  gave  the  first  oc- 
casion to  the  separation  of  England  fix)m 
the  Roman  church.  But  the  unpetuous 
Henry  did  not  wait  for  the  ministers  of 
his  new  religion  to  confirm  his  divorce: 
on  the  contrary,  he  privately  married 
Anne,  Nov.  14,  1532,  navinff  previously 
created  her  marchioness  of  rembroke. 
When  her  pregnancy  revealed  the  secret, 
Cranmer  decku^d  the  first  marriage  void, 
and  the  second  valid,  and  Anne  was 
crowned  queen  at  Wesuninster,  with  un- 
paralleled splendor.  In  1533,  she  became 
the  mother  of  the  fiimous  Elizabeth.  She 
could  not,  however,  retain  the  afRsctions 
of  the  king,  as  inconstant  as  he  was  tvran- 
nical;  and,  as  she  had  supplanted  her 

aueen,  while  lady  of  honor  to  Catharine, 
he  was  now  supplanted  herself  by  Jane 
Seymour,  her  own  lady  of  honor.  Sus- 
picions of  infidelity  were  added  to  the 
dis^t  6f  Hennr,  which  seem  to  be  not 
entu^ly  unfounded,  although  the  judicial 
process  instituted  against  her  was  whoUv 
irregular.  In  1535,  she  was  imprisoned, 
accused,  and  brought  before  a  jury  of 
peers.  Smeaton,  a  musician,  who  was 
arrested  with  others,  confessed  that  he 
had  enjoyed  the  queen^s  fiivors,  and.  May 
17, 1536,  she  was  condemned  to  death  by 
26  judges.  Anne  in  vain  affirmed  that 
she  had  lone  before  been  contracted  to 
the  duke  of  Northumberland,  and,  there- 
fore, had  never  been  the  lawful  wife  of 
Henry.  Cranmer  in  vain  declared  the 
marriage  void.  The  sentence  of  death 
was  executed  by  the  command  of  the  in- 
flexible Henry,  who  esteemed  it  a  great 
exercise  of  clemency  to  substitute  the 
scafiTold  for  the  stake.  The  last  day  of 
the  life  of  this  unhappy  woman,  May  19, 
1536,  presents  manj  interesting  moments. 
She  sent  for  the  wife  of  the  lieutenant  of 
the  Tower,  threw  herself  upon  her  knees 
before  hei^  and  said,  ^  Go  to  the  princess 


Mary  (daughter  of  Catharine)  in  my  name, 
and,  in  this  position,  beg  her  forgiveness 
for  all  the  sufferings  I  have  drawn  upon 
her  and  her  mother."  **  She  sent  her  last 
message  to  the  king,"  says  Hume,  **  and 
acknowledged  the  obligations  which  she 
owed  him  in  unifbmuy  continuing  his 
endeavors  for  her  advancement"  "From 
a  private  gentlewoman,  you  have  made 
me,  first,  a  marchioness,  then  a  queen; 
and,  as  you  can  raise  me  no  higher  in 
this  world,  you  are  now  sending  me  to  be 
a  saint  in  heaven." 

BoLiifOBROKE,  Henry  St  John,  viscount, 
bom  in  1672,  at  Battersea,  near  London, 
of  an  ancient  &mil^,  the  members  of 
which  had  disdnguielied  themselves  in 
military  and  civil  offices,  received  an  edu- 
cation adapted  to  his  rank,  and  completed 
his  studies  at  Oxford,  where  he  early  ex- 
hibited uncommon  talents,  and  attracted 
general  attention.  On  entering  the  world, 
he  displayed  a  rare  union  of  brilliant  parts 
and  elegance  of  manners,  with  beauty  of 
person,  dignity  and  afiab^^,  and  such 
fascinating  eloquence,  that,  according  to 
the  unanimous  testimony  of  his  contem- 
poraries, nobody  could  resist  him.  Unfor-f 
tunately,  the  pasdons  of  his  youth  oppos- 
ed the  developement  of  his  talents ;  and, 
in  his  23d  year,  he  was  distinguished  prin- 
cipally as  an  accomplished  libertine.  His 
parents,  suppoone  that  marriage  would 
nave  a  salutary  influence  upon  him,  pro- 
posed to  him  a  lady,  the  heiress  of  a  mil- 
lion, who  united  with  a  charming  figure  a 
cultivated  mind  and  noble  birth.  But  the 
young  couple  had  hved  but  a  short  time 
together,  when  irreconcilable  disputes 
arose  between  them,  in  consequence  of 
which  they  separated  for  ever.  Another 
plan  was  adopted  to  give  a  better  direction 
to  the  impetuous  character  of  B.  By  the 
influence  of  his  father,  he  obtained  a  seat 
in  the  house  of  commons.  Here  his  elo- 
quence, his  acuteness,  and  the  strength  of 
his  judgment,  attracted  universal  attention. 
His  former  idleness  was  changed  at  once 
into  the  most  incessant  activity.  In  1704, 
ho  was  made  secretary  of  war,  and  came 
into  immediate  connexion  with  the  duke 
of  Marlborough,  whose  talents  he  discern- 
ed, and  whose  enterprises  he  supported 
¥rith  all  his  influence.  When,  however, 
the  whigs  gained  the  ascendency,  B.  gave 
in  his  resignation.  Now  followed,  as  he 
said  himself  the  two  most  active  years  of 
his  life,  in  which  he  devoted  himself  to 
study,  but  by  no  means  neglected  public 
afiSiirs.  He  continued  to  maintain  a  con- 
stant intercourse  with  the  queen,  who 
preferred  him  to  her  other  counsellois. 
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The  whig  ministiy  was  overthrowD,  to 
the  astonishment  of  aU  Europe ;  and  B. 
received  the  department  of  foreign  afiairs, 
in.  which  post  he  concluded  me  peace 
of  Utrecht,  of  which  he  was  always 
proud,  and  which  gained  him  general 
admiration.  In  concluding  this  peace, 
every  thing  was  unfavorable  to  him — ^the 
whigs,  the  peers,  the  bank,  the  East  India 
societv,  Marlborough,  Eugene,  the  empe- 
ror, Holland,  the  jealousy  of  all  the  Euro- 
pean powers,  the  wealmess  of  his  ovm 
queen,  the  uresolution,  imprudence,  and 
even  the  envy  of  his  colleagues.  B.  after- 
wards became  a  prey  to  the  impetuosity 
of  his  passions,  and  exhibited  a  vereatility 
of  conduct  that  has  rendered  his  loyalty, 
his  patriotism  and  his  whole  character 
suspected.  The  collision  of  the  whigs 
and  tories  produced  such  a  general  excite- 
ment, that  the  ministers  were  attacked, 
the  peace  was  decried  as  disastrous,  and 
the  Protestant  succession  was  declared  in 
danger.  At  this  moment,  a  &tal  conten- 
tion broke  out  between  the  lord  high 
treasurer  (the  earl  of  Oxford)  and  fi., 
immediately  afler  the  conclusion  of  the 
]>eace.  Swift,  the  friend  of  both,  but  par- 
ticularly intimate  with  the  lord  hi^h  treas- 
urer, accused  B.  of  having  principally 
contributed  to  the  ruin  of  their  party,  fiie 
this  as  it  may,  queen  Anne,  provoked  to 
the  utmost  by  Oxford,  dismissed  him  four 
days  before  her  death,  and  made  B.  prime 
minister.  But  the  death  of  Anne  changed 
the  whole  scene.  George  I  of  Hanover 
ascended  the  throne,  and  the  whigs  tri- 
umphed more  completely  than  ever.  B., 
who  could  not  impose  on  the  Hanoverian 
court  by  his  plausible  pretences,  and  who 
was  as  much  envied  as  he  was  hated,  was 
dismissed  by  kins  Greorge,  while  yet  in 
Germany,  and  fled  to  France,  upon  leam- 
iuf  that  the  opposite  parly  intended  to 
brmg  him  to  the  scaflbld.  James  III,  the 
Prt&nderf  as  he  was  called,  invited  him  to 
Lorraine,  and  made  him  his  secretary  of 
state.  But,  when  Louis  XIV  died,  B. 
lost  all  hope  of  the  success  of  the  Pretend- 
er, and  repented  of  having  entered  into  so 
close  a  connexion  with  nim.  Whatever 
the  feelings  and  plans  of  B.  may  have 
been,  his  intentions,  with  regard  to  James 
III,  were  doubtless  honest  Nevertheless, 
the  latter  deprived  him  of  his  dignity,  and 
transferred  it  to  the  duke  of  Ormond. 
Thus  it  was  die  strange  fate  of  B.  to  be 
charged  with  treachery,  both  by  the  king 
and  the  Pretender,  (men  were  made  to 
him  by  kinff  George,  on  condition  of  his 
revealing  the  secrets  of  the  Pretender, 
This  proposal  he  at  first  declined,  but 


afterwards  yielded  so  far  as  to  promise  a 
decisive  blow  against  the  cause  of  the 
Pretender,  on  condition  of  the  total  obliv- 
ion of  what  had  already  passed,  and  of  an 
entire  confidence  for  the  future.  Wal- 
pole,  however,  was  afiaid  of  B.'s  influence 
in  parliament,  and  opposed  his  recalL  B., 
in  order  to  forget  nis  situation,  applied 
himself  to  vmting  philosophical  consola- 
tions after  the  manner  of  Seneca,  but 
soon  found  sweeter  ones  in  his  marriage 
with  a  rich  and  amiable  lady,  niece  of 
madame  de  Maintenon.  In  1^23,  the  par- 
liament, which  had  been  so  hostile  to  B., 
was  at  length  dissolved,  and  he  was  per- 
mitted to  return  to  England.  His  estates, 
however,  were  not  restored  until  two 
years  after,  by  a  particular  act  of  pariia- 
ment.  On  his  return,  he  lived  at  first 
retired  in  the  country,  maintaining,  how- 
ever, a  correspondence  vrith  Swijft  and 
Pope.  But  no  sooner  was  the  voice  of 
opposition  heard  in  parliament,  than  he 
hastened  to  London,  and,  as  the  restora- 
tion of  his  seat  in  the  house  of  lords  was 
still  denied  him,  attacked  the  ministry 
during  eight  years,  in  the  journals  or  in 
pamphlets,  with  great  success.  He  drew 
upon  himself  powerful  enemies,  against 
whom  he  directed  his  Treatise  on  Parties, 
which  is  considered  as  his  masterpiece. 
He  then  returned  to  France,  with  the  in- 
tention, as  even  Swift  supposed,  of  throw- 
ing himself  into  the  arms  of  the  Pretend- 
era  party,  agednst  which  charge  Pope 
defended  him,  and  declared  that  he  had 
himself  advised  his  noble  fiiend  to  leave 
an  ungrateful  country,  by  which  he  was 
suspected  and  persecuted.  In  France,  B. 
wrote,  17d5,  his  Letters  upon  History, 
which  are  admired  even  at  the  present 
day,  but  in  which  the  individual  character 
of  the  author  appears  to  the  exclusion  of 
general  views,  and  which  were  blamed,  in 
particular,  for  attacking  revealed  religion, 
which  he  bad  once  warmly  defended.  In 
1729,  in  the  midst  of  his  contest  vrith 
Walpole,  he  had  suggested  to  Pope  his 
Essay  on  Man,  assisted  him  in  the  com- 
position, and  supplied  him  with  the  most 
important  materials.  His  feelings  finally 
carried  him  back  to  his  country,  where 
he  wrote,  1738,  his  Idea  of  a  Patriot 
King,  under  the  eyes  of  the  heir  apparent 
He  died  in  1751,  in  his  80th  year,  after  a 
long  and  dreadful  disease,  during  which 
he  composed  Considerations  on  the  State 
of  the  Nation.  He  bequeathed  his  manu- 
scripts to  the  Scotch  poet  Mallet,  who 
published  them  in  1753;  but  scarcely  had 
they  appeared,  when  a  general  cry  was 
raised  against  them,  on  account  of  their 
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nyoltnig  atlackB  on  ChiMamty.  They 
were  preeeiited  by  the  grand  juiy  of 
Westminster  as  subversive  of  religion, 

S>vemment  and  morality.  B.  was  oapa- 
e  of  inspiring  the  wannest  fiiendsoip 
and  the  bitterest  enmity.  He  was  accus- 
ed of  immoderate  ambition,  and  of  a  proud, 
passionate,  envious  and  implacable  tem- 
per. His  memoirs  are  useful,  as  iilustrat- 
mg  English  history  during  the  first  quar- 
ter of  the  18th  century. 

Bolivar,  Simon,  the  great  military 
captain  of  South  America,  and  the  most 
prominent  individual  yet  produced  ))y  the 
revolution  in  the  late  Spanish  colonies, 
was  bom  in  the  city  of  Caraccas,  July  24, 
1783.  Ifis  fiither  was  don  Juan  Vicente 
Bolivar  y  Ponte,  and  his  mother,  doiia 
Maria  Concepcion  Palacioe  y  Sojo,  both 
of  noble  ana  distinguished  families  in 
Venezuela.  Afler  acquiring  the  first  ele- 
ments of  a  liberal  education  at  home,  B. 
repaired  to  Europe,  in  jpursuit  of  more 
extended  means  of  caimng  knowledge, 
visiting  Havana  and  Mexico  on  his  way. 
He  completed  his  studies  in  Madrid,  and 
then  spent  some  time  in  travelling,  chiefly 
in  the  south  of  Europe.  He  was  particu- 
Icurly  attracted  to  the  capital  of  France, 
where  he  was  an  eye-witness  of  some  of 
the  later  events  of  the  revolution,  and 
there,  probably,  conceived  the  idea  of 
liberatmg  fads  countiy  from  the  tyranny 
of  Spain.  Returning  to  Madrid,  he  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  don  N.  Toro,  uncle 
of  the  marquis  of  Toro,  in  Caraccas,  and 
embariLed  with  her  for  America,  intend- 
ing to  dedicate  himself^  for  a  while,  to 
domestic  life  and  the  superintendence  of 
his  large  estate.  But  the  premature  and 
sudden  death  of  his  wife,  who  fell  a  vic- 
tim to  the  yellow  fever,  djspeUed  his  vis- 
ions of  domestic  happiness ;  and  he  again 
visited  Europe  as  a  relief  to  his  sorrow 
for  her  loss.  On  his  return  home,  he 
passed  through  the  U.  States;  and  the 
lesson  of  liberty  was  not  without  its  fiuits ; 
for,  on  his  arrival  in  Venezuela,  he  em- 
barked in  the  plans  and  intrigues  of  the 
patriots,  and  pledged  hinoself  to  the  cause 
of  independence.  Being  one  of  the  chief 
promoters  of  the  movement  in  Caraccas 
of  April  19k,  1810,  which  is  considered  as 
the  beginning  of  the  revolution,  he  re- 
ceived a  colonel's  commission  from  ihe 
flopreame  junta  then  established,  and  was 
assoeioled  with  don  Luis  Lopez  Mendez, 
for  the  purpose  aif  communicating  inteUi- 
flenoe  of  me  change  of  government  to 
Cheat  Britain.  He  took  part  in  the  &st 
military  operations  of.  the  Venezuelan 
patriots  after  the  declaration  of  indepen- 
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dence,  July  5,  1811,  serving  under  Mi- 
randa in  an  expedition  against  a  body  of 
persons  in  Valencia,  who  thus  early  took 
a  stand  opposed  to  the  revolution.  Afler 
the  earthquake  of  Mareh,  1812,  tiie  war  was 
commenced  in  earnest  by  the  advance  of 
Monteverde  with  the  Spanish  troops ;  and 
the  command  of  the  important  post  of 
Puerto  Cabello  was  intrusted  to  B.  Bfit, 
unfortunately,  the  Spanish  prisoners  iu 
the  castle  of  San  Felipe,  which  com- 
manded the  town,  corrupted  one  of  the 
patriot  officers,  and  obtained  possession 
of  the  casde ;  so  that  B.  was  compelled  to 
evacuate  the  place.  This  mishap  con- 
tributed greatly  to  produce  ll>e  submission 
of  Miranda,  which  left  Venezuela  in  the 
full  control  of  Monteverde,  M^ny  of 
those  persons,  who  Were  deeplv  cdmrait- 
ted  in  tlie  revolution,  now  sought  to  leave 
tlieir  country;  and  B.  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining a  passport  and  escaping  to  Cura- 
Qoa.  Unable,  however,  to  remain  a  cold 
spectator  of  the  events  occurring  on  the 
continent,  he  renaired  to  Carthagena,  iu 
September,  1812,  and,  with  otlier  cnii- 
grents  from  Caraccas,  entered  into  the 
service  of  the  patriots  of  New  Grenada. 
They  gave  him  the  command  in  the 
small  town  of  Baranca,  nominally  under 
tlie  orders  of  Labatut,  the  republican  gov- 
ernor of  Santa  Marta ;  but  B.  could  not 
be  content  with  the  obscure  part  which 
must  have  fallen  to  him  had  he  remained 
at  Baranca.  Instead  of  this,  he  under- 
took an  expedition  against  Tenerif%,  a 
town  hiffher  up  on  the  river  MagdaJena, 
occupied  by  the  Spaniards,  captured  it, 
and,  gathering  forces  on  the  way,  he 

Sroce^ed,  on  his  own  responslbiti^,  to 
[ompox,  driving  the  Speuiiards  before 
him  from  all  their  posts  in  tlie  U])])er 
Magdalena,  and  finally  entering  the  city 
of  Ocaiia  in  triumph,  amid  the  acclama- 
tions of  the  inhabitants,  whom  he  deliv- 
ered. These  happv  and  successfiil  move^ 
ments  now  turned  the  public  attention 
upon  him ;  and  he  was  invited  to  march 
upon  Cucut4,  and  attempt  to  expel  the 
Spanish  division  commanded  by  Correa. 
This  operation,  also,  he  achieved,  without 
any  loss,  by  the  celerity  and  skill  of  his 
movements,  and  now  conceived  tlie 
great  and  boM  proiect  of  invading  Vene- 
zuela with  his  little  army,  and  delivering 
it  from  the  powerful  forces  under  Monte- 
verde. The  congress  of  New  Grenada' 
Satified  him  in  this  respect,  and  gave 
m  a  commisnon  of  brigadier ;  but 
many  obstacles  were  thrown  in  his  way 
by  colonel  Manuel  Castillo,  commandant- 
general,  undev  the  congress,  in  due  prov- 
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ince  of  PamplcMUi,  which  led  to  an  uree- 
oncilable  dinerence  between  theni.  At 
lenffth,  haviiiff  overcome  a  multitude  of 
difficulties  which  retarded  his  advance, 
and  driven  Correa  from  the  valleys  of 
Cucuta,  he  commenced  his  march  for 
Venezuela,  with  a  small  force  of  but  little 
more  than  500  men,  but  accompanied  by 
excellent  officers,  some  of  whom  after- 
wards acquired  great  celebrity,  such  as 
Rivas,  Jirardot,  Urdaneta  and  d'£luyar. — 
Heedless  of  the  accusations  of  rashness 
lavished  on  his  enterprise,  B.  plunged  into 
the  province  of  Merida.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  provincial  capital  rose  upon  the 
Spaniards  on  learning  the  news  of  his 
approach.  He  hastily  reestablished  the 
republican  autliorities  tliere,  while  his 
van-guard  was  proceeding  upon  Trujillo, 
under  JirardoL  A  sin^e  engagement 
took  place  in  Carache,  where  JiFardot 
defeated  a  strong  corps  of  royalists  under 
/  Cailas,  after  which  the  provinces  of  Me- 

rida and  Trujillo  remamed  wholly  free 
from  the  Spaniards.  B.  had  detached 
from  his  troops  a  small  body  under 
colonel  Briceuo  for  the  occupation  of 
Vaiinas.  Briceiio  was  defeated  ;  and, 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards, 
was  shot  in  cold  blood,  with  17  of  his 
companions,  and  many  of  the  patriots  of 
Varinas,  by  the  Spanish  commandant 
Fiscar.  Meanwhile,  B.  obtained  authen- 
tic intelligence  of  tlie  horrid  and  shame- 
less cruelties  and  oppressions  every  where 
perpetrated  in  Venezuela  by  Monteveitie 
and  his  subordinate  officers,  analogous  to 
the  butcheries  of  Fiscar.  Exasperated  by 
tlie  knowledge  of  these  events,  he  issued 
the  &mous  decree  of  guerra  a  muerU, 
condemning  to  death  all  the  Spanish 
prisoners  who  might  fall  into  his  bands. 
But  he  is  not  of  a  cruel  or  sanguinary 
temper;  and  this  decree  seems  to  have 
been  intended  rather  to  intimidate  the 
royalists  than  hterally  to  be  put  in  execu- 
tion. His  army  increasing  daily,  he  sep- 
arated it  into  two  divisions,  committing 
one  of  them  to  the  charge  of  Rivas,  and 
both  rapidly  advanced  upon  Caraccas 
through  the  provinces  of  Trujillo  and 
Varinas.  Several  engagements  ensued, 
in  which  the  patriots  were  successful; 
and,  at  length,  the  decisive  victory  of 
Lastoguanes,  in  whicli  the  flower  of 
Monteverde's  troops  were  completely  de- 
feated, lefl  open  the  road  to  Caraccas. 
Monteverde  shut  himself  up  in  Puerto 
Cabello,  and  B.  lost  no  time  in  marching 
upon  the  capital,  whicli  was  evacuated 
by  the  Spaniards  without  a  strugde,  and 
enteied  in  triumph  by  B.,  Aug.  %  1813. 


Meantime,  Muiuo  had  eflfoeted  the  libei^ 
ation  of  the  eastern  provincet  of  Venezu- 
ela, of  which  the  patriots  had  regained 
entire  possession,  excepting  onl^  the  for* 
tress  or  Puerto  Cabello.-^At  this  period, 
tlie  whole  authority  in  Venezuela  centred 
in  B.,  as  the  commander  of  the  liberating 
army,  and  the  oppressions  of  some  of  b£ 
subordinate  officers  excited  loud  com- 
plaints. NevertbelesB,  convinced  of  the 
necessity  of  having  Ae  resources  of  the 
country,  at  such  an  emergency,  in  the 
hands  of  a  single  individual,  it  was  re- 
solved, in  a  convention  of  the  principal 
civil  and  miUtary  officers,  assembled  at 
Caraccas,  Jan.  2, 1814,  to  confinn  the  dic^ 
tatorial  powers  which  circumstances  had 
aheady  tluiown  upon  B.  A  desperate 
contest  now  ensued  between  the  royalist 
and  patriot  parties  and  forces;  and  to 
narrate  the  part  which  B.  took  therein, 
would  be  to  relate  the  history  of  the  war. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that,  ailer  various  vicis- 
situdes of  fortune,  B.  was  beaten  by 
Boves,  in  a  battle  fought  in  the  plains  of 
La  Puerta,  near  Cora,  and  compelled  to 
embark  for  Cumana,  with  the  shattered 
remnant  of  his  forces ;  so  that  Caraccas 
was  retaken  b^  the  Spaniards  in  July, 
1814,  and,  before  the  end  of  the  year, 
the  royalists  were  again  undisputed  mas- 
ters of  Venezuela.  Once  more,  therefore, 
B.  appeared  in  Cartha^na  tfs  a  fugitive, 
and  proceeded  to  Tunja,  where  the  con- 
gress of  New  Grenada  was  ntting,  to  give 
an  account  of  his  brilliant,  but,  in  the  re- 
sult, disastrous  expedition.  Notwithstand- 
ing his  misfortunes,  and  the  efibrts  of  his 
personal  enemies,  he  was  treated  with 
great  consideration,  and  received  the  ap- 
plause merited  by  one  who  bad  needed 
only  resources  proportionate  to  his  tal- 
ents to  have  accompliahed  the  permanent 
deUverance  of  his  country^ — When  B. 
arrived  at  Tunja,  the  congress  was  or- 
ganizing an  expedition  against  the  city 
of  Bogota,  for  the  purpose  of  compelling 
tlie  province  of  Cundmamarca  to  accede 
to  tlie  general  union  of  the  provinces  of 
New  Grenada,  and  thus  put  an  end  to  the 
collision  which  divided  the  means  and 
crippled  the  exertions  of  the  republicans. 
Every  conciliatory  measure  having  failed 
to  e^ect  a  union  of  the  provinces,  the 
government  had  recourse  to  arms.  B. 
was  intrusted'  with  the  delicate  tadt  of 
commanding  the  forces  of  the  union  upon 
this  bcc4ision,  and  marched  against  Santa 
F6  earlv  in  December,  1814,  at  the  head 
of  nearly  3Q00  troops.  He  invested  the 
city,  drove  in  the  outposts,  obtamed  pos- 
sessioQ  of  the  subuifas  by  stonn,  and  was 
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prepariog  to  aaHiuh  the  great  squaro, 
where  the  dictator  Alvarez  and  the  troops 
of  OundinainarBa  were  posted,  when  the 
latter-  capitulated,  I>ecember  12,  and  be- 
imme  suDJect,  thenceforth,  to  the  general 
government  of  New  Grenada,  which  was 
peaceably  transferred  to  Bogota.  Thecon> 
gress  passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  B.  for 
the  wisdom  and  courage  with  which  he 
had  directed  the  campaign,  and  brought 
it  BO  speedily  to  a  happy  termination; 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  themselves 
expressed  their  approbation  of  his  person- 
al conduct — Previous  to  this  time,  Santa 
M arta  had  fellen  into  the  possession  of 
the  royalists,  in  consequence  of -the  inca- 
pacity of  Labatut ;  and  the  general  gov- 
ernment justly  appreciated  the  impor- 
tance of  regain  iog  it.  R  was  accordingly 
employed  upon  this  service,  and  was  to 
receive  the  necessary  munitions  of  war 
from  the  citadel  of  Carthagena;  but  the 
rivalry  and  jealousy  of  the  military  com- 
mandant Castillo,  the  origin  of  which  we 
have  already  explained,  defeated  all  his 
plans.  Indignant  at  Castillo's  conduct 
in  refusing  him  the  requisite  supplies,  B., 
after  the  season  for  acting  against  Santa 
Marta  to  advantage  had  been  wasted  in 
ruinous  delays,  invested  Carthagena  with 
his  troops,  hoping  to  intimidate  Castillo 
ante  submission,  or,  if  not,  to  reduce  him 
to  reason  by  force.  But,  m  the  midst  of 
these  wretched  dissensions,  wherein  both 

C'es  listened  too  much  to  resentment, 
illo  arrived  at  the  isle  of  Margarita 
with  an  overwhelming  force  from  Spain ; 
cuid  B.,  avrsre  that  all  further  views  upon 
Santa  Marta  were  hopeless,  threw  up  his 
command,  and,  finding  that  he  could  not 
be  usefiiUy  employed  at  Carthagena,  em- 
iMirked  for  Jamaica,  m  May,  1815,  to  wait 
for  better  times.  He  remained  in  Kings- 
ton most  of  the  year,  whilst  Morillo  was 
r^uctng  Carthagena,  and  overrunning 
New  Grenada.  During  his  residence 
there,  a  hireling  Spaniai-d  made  an  at- 
tempt upon  his  tife,  and  would  have  as- 
sassinated hhn,  if  it  had  not  happened 
that  another  person  occupied  B.'s  bed 
at  the  time,  who  was  stabbed  to  the  heart 
— From  Kingston,  B.  repaired  to  Aux 
Cayes,  in  the  island  of  Hayti,  and,  assisted 
by  private  individuals,  and  with  a  small 
force  furnished  by  Petion,  formed  an  ex- 
pedition, in  conjuneuon  with  commodore 
Brion,  to  join  Arismendi,  who  had  raised 
the  standard  of  independence  anew  in 
the  isle  of  Mai^garita.  He  arrived  in  safe- 
ty at  Margarita  yi  May,  181^  and,  sailing 
thence,  landed  on  the  mam  land  near 
Pmqaoa^  but,  i^  a  feyr  months^  was  en- 


countered by  the  Spaniards  UQder  Mo- 
rales at  Ocumare,  and  compelled  to  re- 
embartt  Nothmg  -disheartened  by  this 
&ilure,  he  obtained  re^nibrcements  at 
Aux  Cayes,  and,  in  December,  1816,  land- 
ed once  more  in  Margarita.  There  he 
issued  a  proclamation  convoking  the 
representatives  of  Venezuela  in  a  general 
conpess;  and  from  thence  passed  ver 
to  £ircelona,  where  he  oi^nized  a  pro- 
visional government,  and  gathered  forces 
to  resist  Morillo,  who  was  approaching 
with  a  powerful  division.  They  encoun- 
tered each  other  on  the  16th,  17th  and 
18th  of  February,  in  a  desperate  conflict, 
which  ended  in  B.'8  obtaining  the  victory. 
Morillo  retreated  in  disorder,  and  was 
met  and  defeated  anew  by  general  Paez, 
with  Lis  irresistible  Llaneros.  B.,  being 
now  recognised  as  suoreme  chie^  pro- 
ceeded in  his  career  or  victory,  and,  be- 
fore die  close  of  the  year  1817,  had  fixed 
his  head-quarters  at  Angostura.  The 
sanguinary  battles  of  tliis  period,  in  the 
most  important  of  which  he  was  engaged 
in  person,  belong  rather  to  the  history  of 
Colombia  (q.  v.)  than  to  B.'s  own  life. 
He  found  time,  however,  to  preside  at 
the  opening  of  the  congress  of  Angosta-* 
ra,  February  15th,.  1819,  and  to  submit  a 
long  and  elaborate  exposition  of  his  views 
of  government  He  also  surrendered  his 
authority  into  die  hands  of  the  congress, 
which  required  him  to  resume  it,  and  to 
retain  it  untU  the  independence  of  his 
country  should  be  fully  achieved.  B. 
soon  reorganized  his  forces,  and  set  out 
from  Angostura,  with  the  purpose  of  cross- 
ing the  Cordilleras,  and  efiecting  a  junc- 
tion with  general  Santander,  who  com- 
manded the  republican  forces  in  New 
Grenada,  so  that  the  united  arms  of  the 
two  republics  might  act  with  the  greater 
efficiency.  He  succeeded,  in  July,  1819, 
in  reaching  Tunja,  which  city  he  entered 
afler  a  battle  on  die  neighboring  heights, 
and,  on  the  7th  of  August,  gained  the 
great  and  splendid  victory  of  Bojaca. 
which  gave  hiin  immediate  possession  or 
Santa  F^  and  all  New  Grenada.  The 
viceroy  Samano  fied  precipitately  before 
him;  and  he  was  enthusiastically  wel- 
comed in  Santa  F^  as  a  deliverer,  ap- 
pointed president  and  captain-general  of 
the  republic,  and  enabled  by  the  new  re-> 
sources  of  men,  money  and  munidcMis  of 
war,  which  he  found  diere,  to  prepare  for 
returning  into  Venezuela  widi  an  armv 
sufiScieut  to  ensure  the  complete  exput 
sion  of  the  Spaniards. — ^B.'s  enti^  mto 
Angostura,  afler  his  glorious  campaign  ui 
New  Grenada,  was  a  peculinriy  gratify- 
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ing  and  afTecting  spectacle.  Its  whole 
)x>pulatlon  hailed  him  as  the  liberator  and 
fatner  of  his  country.  He  embraced  the 
favorable  moment  to  obtain  tlie  funda- 
mental law  of  December  17th,  1819,  by 
which  the  republics  of  Venezuela  and 
New  Grenada  were  to  be  thenceforth 
united  in  a  single  state,  under  the  pretd- 
denry  of  K,  and  by  the  title  of  the  repub- 
lic of  Colondncu  Meanwhile,  the  seat  of 
government  was  transferred  provisional- 
ly to  Rosario  de  Cucuta ;  and  B.  again 
took  the  field,  at  the  head  of  the  most 
formidable  army  that  had  been  aasembled 
by  the  independents.  After  a  series  of 
memorable  advantages  over  the  Span- 
iards, an  armistice  of  six  months  was  ne- 
gotiated at  Trujillo,  between  B.  and  Mo* 
rillo,  and   subscribed   November  25th, 

1820.  Morillo  soon  afterwards  returned 
to  Spain,  leaving  La  Torre  in  command. 
At  the  termination  of  the  armistice,  B. 
made  a  great  effort  to  finish  the  war  by 
a  decisive  blow,  and  attained  his  object 
by  vanquishing  La  Torre,  in  the  famous 
banle  of  Carabobo,  leaving  to  the  Span- 
iards only  the  broken  figments  of  an 
army,  wliich  took  refuge  m  Puerto  Ca- 
bello,  and  there,  after  a  protracted  and 
obstiuate  struggle  of  more  ttian  two  years, 
surrendered  to  general  Paez. — ^The  battle 
of  Carabobo  may  be  regarded  as  having 
put  an  end  to  the  war  in  Venezuela.  B. 
entered  Caraccas,  June  29th,  1820,  having 
now,  for  tlie  third  time,  rescued  his  na- 
tive city  fiwm  its  oppressors,  and  was  re- 
ceived with  transports  of  joy.  By  the 
close  of  the  year,  the  Spaniards  were 
driven  from  every  part  of  the  country,  ex- 
cept Puerto  Cabelio  and  Quito ;  and  the 
time  was  deemed  auspicious  for  establish- 
iiig  permanent  political  institutions  in 
Colombia.  The  present  constitution  was 
completed   and   adopted   August   30th, 

1821,  and  B.  was  elected  the  first  con- 
stitutional president,  with  general  San- 
taiider  for  vice-president.  Having  thus 
achieved  the  independence  of  his  own 
country,  B.  placed  himself  at  the  head  of 
tlie  liberating  anny  destined  to  expel  the 
Spaniards  m>m  Quito  and  Peru.  The 
ftue  of  Quito  was  decided  by  the  battle 
of  ^Pichincha,  fought  in  June,  1822,  and 
gained  bv  the  tSents  and  prowess  of 
Sucre.  Aware  tliat  tlie  southern  prov- 
inces of  Colombia  could  never  be  secure 
while  Peru  remahied  subject  to  Spain, 
and  anxious  to  extend  the  blessings  of 
independence  to  all  America,  B.  resolved 
to  march  upon  Lima,  and  assist  the  Peru- 
vians. The  royahsts,  not  beiug  pre|>ared 
to  meet  him,  evacuated  Lima  at  his  ap- 


proach ;  and  B.,  entering  the  capital  amid 
the  acdamatioDs  of  the  people,  was  in- 
vested with  supreme  {wwer  as  dictator^ 
and  authorized  to  call  into  action  ail  the 
resources  of  the  country  for  its  liberation. 
But,  opposed  and  denounced  by  some 
of  the  factions  which  distracted  Peru,  he 
found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  re- 
turning to  Trujillo,  in  Northern  Peru,  leav- 
ing Lima  to  be  retaken  by  the  Spaniards 
under  Canterac — At  length,in  June,  18^ 
the  Uberating  army  was  completely  or- 
ganized, and  soon  after,  taking  the  field, 
routed  the  vanguard  of  the  enemy.  B. 
was  anxious  for  the  opportunity  of  a 
decisive  engagement,  and,  in  fact,  soon 
obtained  a  ^lliant  victory,  August  6,  on 
the  plains  of  Junin.  Leaving  Sucre  to 
follow  the  royalists  in  their  retreat  into 
Upper  Peru,  he  repaired  to  Lima,  to  or- 
ganize the  government;  and,  during  his 
absence  fit)m  tlie  army,  Sucre  gained 
the  splendid  victory  of  Ayacucho.  Noth- 
ing was  now  held  by  the  Spaniards  in 
Peru  but  the  casdes  of  Callao ;  which 
Rodil  maintained  for  upwards  of  a  year, 
B.  employing  all  the  resources  of  the 
government  for  their  reduction,  until  Jan* 
uary,  1826.  In  June,  1825,  B.  visited 
Upper  Peru,  which  detached  itself  firotn 
the  government  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and 
was  formed  into  a  new  republic,  named 
Bolivioj  in  honor  of  the  hberator.  The 
members  of  tlie  congress  of  the  new  re- 
pubUc,  assembled  in  August,  1825,  seem-' 
ed  to  vie  with  one  another  in  extrava- 
gant resolutions,  testifying  their  gratitude 
to  B.  and  Sucre.  The  lorraer  was  de- 
clared perpetual  protector  of  the  republic, 
and  requested  to  prepare  for  it  a  consti- 
tudon  of  government.  Returning  to  Lima, 
he  occupied  himself  in  performing  this 
task. — Wo  touch  now  upon  a  {leriod 
when  B.  appears  in  a  new  as])ect.  Hith- 
erto, we  have  traced  his  military  career, 
at  first  unceitoin,  and  abounding  in  great 
revers(*8,but  at  leneth  splendidly  success- 
ful. His  remarkable  fertility  in  resource^ 
his   courage,  conduct,  and    pi^miuent 

genius  for  tiie  art  of  war,  are  all  ufldcnia- 
le,  and  arc  proved  not  less  by  his  brilliant 
success,  than  by  the  tesdmony  of  all  the 
most  competent  judges.  But  he  now 
comes  before  us  in  the  capacity  of  a  law- 
giver ;  and  impuuitions  on  the  purity  of 
hi8}>oiitical  vie^vs  arise  contemporaneous- 
ly with  his  assuming  tlie  delicate  task  of 
consolidadng  the  governments  which  his 
military  ])rowes8  had  created. — In  De- 
cember, 1824,  B.  issued  a  decree,  convok- 
ing a  constituent  congress  to  assemble  in 
Lima  tlie  ensuing  Februaiy.    This  body 
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MBembled  aceordmffly ;  but,  in  considera- 
tioD  of  the  unsettled  state  of  tfae  country, 
resolTed  to  continue  the  dictatorial  pow- 
ers of  B.  another  year,  without  attempt- 
ing to  settle  the  government  permanendy. 
They  also  urged  on  B.  a  ^rant  of  a  million 
of  dollars,  which  he,  with  the  liberality 
of  feeling,  and  contempt  of  mercenary 
motives,  which  have  invariably  distin- 
guished him,  rejected  Congress  soon 
adjourned,  and  B.  remained  sole  and 
absolute  governor  of  Peru.  Residing 
partly  at  Lima,  and  pardy  at  Magdalena, 
he  directed  the  acts  of  the  government, 
and,  at  tliis  period,  proposed  the  cele- 
brated congress  of  Panaiii6,  for  tlie,  pur- 
pose of  establishing  a  stable  aHiiuice 
between  all  the  independent  states  of 
America.  Having  completed  his  project 
of  a  constitution  tor  Bohvio,  he  presented 
it  to  the  congress  of  that  state,  with  an  ad- 
dress, dated  May  25th,  1826,  wherein  he 
solenmly  recorded  his  opinions  of  the 
form  of  government  required  by  the  new 
republics  of  the  south.  Of  tliis  famous 
code,  an  account  will  be  found  in  the 
aiticle  Bolivia.  It  is  enough  to  state  here, 
that,  among  other  features  which  alarmed 
the  friends  of  iiberty,tlie  most  exception- 
able was  a  provision  for  lodging  the  exec^ 
utive  authority  in  the  hands  of  a  president 
for  life,  without  responsibility,  and  with' 
power  to  nominate  his  successor.  When 
the  nature  of  this  constitution  became 
generally  known  in  South  America,  it 
excited  the  liveliest  apprehensions,  es- 
pecially among  the  republicans  of  Bue- 
nos Ayres  and  Chile,  who  feared,  or 
pretended  to  fear,  an  invasion  from  B. ; 
and  n9t  less  in  Peru,  where  he  began  to 
be  accused  of  a  design  to  unite  perma- 
nently Colombia,  Peru  and  Bolivia,  and 
to  make  himself  perpetual  dictator  of  the 
same^-^These  imputations  received  coun- 
tenance, at  least,  from  the  proceedings  of 
B.  hiipself  The  surrender  of  Callao,  by 
completely  freeing  Peru  from  the  Span- 
iards, finished  the  business  for  which  B., 
and  the  Colombian  troops,  had  been 
called  into  the  country.  But  he  mani- 
fested no  intention  of  departing,  or  of  re- 
signing his  authority.  On  the  contrary, 
when  the  deputies  for  the  constituent 
congress  of  1826  assembled,  they  saw  fit, 
or  were  mduced,for  alleged  irregularities 
in  their  appointment,  and  jR>r  other  causes, 
to  decline  acting  in  their  legislative  ca- 
pacity. A  majority  of  the  deputies  pub- 
lished  an  address,  in  which  they  urged 
B.  to  continue  at  the  helm  another  vear, 
and,  meantime,  to  consult  the  provinces 
iadividually  as  to  the  form  of  government 


which  they  might  desire,  and  the  person 
who  should  be  placed  at  its  head.  Ac- 
cordingly,  circular  letters,  written  in  the 
name  of  B.  and  his  council  of  govern; 
ment,  and  issued  from  the  bureau  of  his 
minister  Pando,  were  addressed  to  the 
several  prefects  of  departments,  com-* 
maiiding  them  to  assemble  the  electoral 
colleges,  and  submit,  for  their  sanction,  a 
form  of  constitution  precisely  the  same 
with  the  Bolivian  coae,  only  adapted  to 
Peru.  This  constitution  was  adopted  by 
the  colleges,  who  also  nominated  B, 
president  for  life  under  it,  with  a  una-r 
nimlty  too  extraordinary  not  to  have 
been  the  result  either  of  intimidation  or 
of  management.  Before  tliis  time,  how- 
ever, events  had  transpired  in  Colombia, 
which  demanded  the  presence  of  B.  in 
his  own  countr}'.  During  his  absence, 
the  vice-president,  Santander,  had  ad- 
ministered the  government  With  abiUty 
and  uprightness.  Colombia  had  been 
recognised  by  otlier  countries  as  an  inde- 
pendent state;  its  territory  was  divided 
into  departments,  ^nd  its  government 
regularly  organized.  But,  in  April,  1826, 
general  Paez,  who  commanded  in  Ven- 
ezuela, being  accused  before  the  Colom- 
bian senate  of  arbitrary  conduct  in  the 
enrolment  of  the  citizens  of  Caraccas  in 
the  militia,  refused  obedience  to  the  sum- 
mons of  the  senate,  and  placed  himself  in 
o)>en  rebellion  to  the  nationijil  government 
and  constitution.  Taking  advanta^  of 
tliis  unhappy  incident,  the  disa&cted 
party  in  the  ancient  Venezuela,  all  those 
opposed  to  a  central  form  of  government, 
and  all  those  opposed  to  the  existing  ad- 
ministrators of  the  government,  united 
with  Paez ;  and  thus  me  northern  depart- 
ments became  virtually  separated,  for  the 
time  being,  from  the  rest  of  the  republic. 
But  all  professed  a  readiness  to  submit 
their  grievances  to  the  decision  of  B.,  and 
anxiously  required  his  return  to  Colom- 
bia. While  these  movements  were  taking 
place  in  Venezuela,  professedly  with  a 
view  to  obtun  a  federal,  instead  of  a  cen- 
tral form  of  govermnent,  various  muni- 
cipalities in  the  southern  departments, 
formed  from  what  had  been  the  presi- 
dency of  Quito,  held  public  meetinss,  in 
which  they  voted  to  adopt  the  Bolivian 
code,  and  lodged  the  authority  of  dictator 
in  the  hands  of  B.  Evidence  has  been 
adduced,  shovving  that  the  latter  proceed- 
ings were  in  accordance  with  the  wishes 
of  B.,  and  that  the  meetings  were  actual- 
ly summoned  by  the  personal  interven- 
uon  of  Leocadio  Guzman,  an  emissary 
of  his,  who  suggested  the  resolutions  they 
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should  pass;  and  suq^icions  have  not 
been  wanting,  that  Paez  Was  either  in- 
cited, or  sustained,  by  intimations  received 
from  the  same  quarter.  On  these  things 
it  would  be  premature  now  to  decide. 
Ceilain  it  is,  that,  to  all  appearance,  the 
central  departments  alone,  answering  to 
New  Grenada,  continued  faithful  to  the 
constitution.  These  circumstances  most 
imperiously  demanded  the  presence  of  JB., 
wliether  as  the  cause  and  object  of 
the  public  distractions,  or  as  the  means 
of  composing  them.  Accordingly,  he 
set  out  from  Lima  in  September,  1826, 
committing  the  government  to  a  council 
of  his  own  appointment,  and  responsible 
to  him  alone,  with  general  Santa  Cruz  at 
its  head,  and  leaving  the  whole  of  the 
Colombian  auxiliary  anny  in  Peru  and 
Bolivia.  B.  made  all  haste  to  reach  Bo- 
gota, which  he  entered  Nov.  14,  1826, 
and,  assuming  the  extraordinary  powers 
which,  by  the  constitution,  tlie  president 
is  authorized  to  exercise  in  case  of  rebel- 
lion, he  remained  only  a  few  days  in  the 
capital,  and  pressed  on  to  stop  the  effusion 
of  blood  in  Venezuela.  He  went,  accom- 
panied merely  by  a  small  escort,  although 
forces  were  in  readiness  to  s^stain  him  if 
requisite,  and  all  the  demonstrations  of 
insurrection  vanished  at  his  approach. 
He  reached  Puerto  Cabello  December 
31  St,  and  immediately  issued  a  decree, 
dated  Jan.  1,  1827,  giving  assurance  of 
a  general  anmesty  to  tlie  msurgents,  on 
their  peaceably  submitting  to  his  author- 
ity, and  eng^png  to  call  a  convention  for 
the  reform  ofthe  constitution.  He  had  a 
friendly  meeting  with  Paez,  and,  soon 
afterwards,  entered  Caiticcas,  where  he 
fixed  his  head  quarters,  having  the  north- 
em  departments  under  his  immediate 
personal  authority,  and  separated  from 
ilie  body  of  the  repubhc,  which  pro- 
ceeded in  its  ordinary  routine.  B.  and 
Santander  had  respectively  been  reelected 
to  the  offices  of  president  and  vice-presi- 
dent, and  should  have  been  qualified  anew 
as  such  in  January,  1827.  But,  in  Feb- 
ruary, B.  addressed  a  letter  from  Carac- 
cas  to  the  president  ofthe  senate,  renounc- 
ing the  preudency  of  the  republic,  and 
expressing  a  determination  to  repel  the 
imputations  of  ambition  cast  upon  him,  by 
retiring  to  seclusion  upon  his  patrimonial 
estate.  Santander,  in  reply,  ur^d  him 
to  resume  his  station  as  constitutional 
president,  convinced  tliat  the  troubles  and 
agitations  ofthe  country,  if  they  were  not 
occasioned  by  the  intrigues  of  B.  Idinsel^ 
might  at  any  moment  be  quieted  by  his 
lendmg  the  authority  of  bis  name,  and 


his  personal  influence,  to  the  cause  of  the 
constitution.  But  distrust,  suspicion  and 
jealousy  of  the  conduct  and  intentions  of 
B.  now  filled  all  the  friends  of  republJcan 
institutions.  He  had  recorded  his  confes- 
sion of  political  faith,  to  use  his  own  ex* 
pression,  in  the  anti-republican  Bolivian 
code,  and  he  was  believed  to  be  anxious 
for  its  introduction  iuto  Colombia.  When 
his  renunciation  of  the  presidency  was 
submitted  to  the  consideration  ofthe  con- 
gress, a  portion  of  the  members  urged 
that  body  to  accept  tlie  renunciation. 
They  publicly  accused  him  of  being  in 
concert  with  Paez ;  of  having  designedly 
thrown  the  whole  nation  into  discord  and 
confusion,  in  order  to  create  a  false  im- 
pression of  the  necessity  of  bestowing 
upon  himself  tlie  dictatorship.  But  a 
majority  of  the  members  insisted  upon  his 
retaining  the  presidency,  and  required  his 
presence  at  Bogota  to  take  the  constitu- 
tional oaths.  Before  he  came,  however, 
tliey  had  passed  a  decree  of  general  am- 
nesty ;  a  decree  for  assembling  a  national 
convenuon  at  Ocaua,  and  a  decree  for  re- 
establishing constitutional  order  through- 
out Colombia.  His  arrival  was  hastened 
by  unexpected  events,  touching  him  per- 
sonally, which  had  occurred  in  Peru  and 
the  southern  departments.  Not  long  afler 
his  departure  from  Lima,  the  returns  of 
the  electoral  colleges  were  received  by 
the  council  of  government,  by  which  the 
Bolivian  code  was  pronounced  to  be  the 
constitution  of  Peru,  and  B.  the  preadent 
for  hfe.  The  constitution  vras  accord- 
ingly promulgated  officially,  and  was 
sworn  to,  by  uie  public  functionaries  in 
Lima,  Dec.  9, 1826^ the  anniversary  ofthe 
victory  of  Ayacucho.  At  this  time,  the 
Colombian  auxUiary  army  in  Peru  was 
cantoned  in  three  divisions ;  one  stationed 
in  Upper  Peru,  and  two  m  Lower  Peru ; 
one  or  these  at  Arequipa^  and  one  in  Lima. 
This  third  division  consisted  of  veteran 
companions  of  B.'s  triumphs,  and  was 
commanded  by  his  personal  fiiends,  gen- 
erals Lara  and  Sands.  Notwithstanding 
the  attachment  of  these  troops  to  B.,  they 
had  lately  been  growing  distrustful  of  his 
designs ;  and,  although  they  did  not  feel 
disposed,  it  would  seem,  to  thwart  his 
views  upon  Peru,  they  took  fire  immedi- 
ately when  they  saw  cause  to  believe  that 
he  had  similar  views  upon  their  own  na- 
tive Colombia.  The  consequence  was, 
that,  in  the  short  space  of  six  weeks  after 
the  new  constitution  was  solemnly  adopt- 
ed, they  came  forward,  and  revolutionized 
the  government  of  Peru.  So  well  were 
theur  measures  taken,  that,  Jan.  26^  1827, 
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they  arrested  thor  general  officen  without 
any  conflict  or  opposition ;  placed  them- 
selves under  the  command  of  Bustamante, 
oncf  of  their  colonels ;  and  announced  to 
die  inhabitants  of  lima,  that  their  sole 
object  was  to  relieve  the  Peruvians  from 
oppression,  and  to  return  home  to  protect 
their  own  country  against  the  alleged 
ambitious  schemes  of  B.  The  Peruvians 
immediately  abjured  the  Bolivian  code, 
deposed  B.'s  council  of  ministers,  and' 
proceeded,  in  perfect  freedom,  to  organ- 
ize a  provisional  government  for  them- 
selves. Arrangements  were  speedily 
made,  after  this  bloodless  revolution  Was 
effected,  to  transport  the  third  division  to 
Guayaquil,  according  to  their  own  desire. 
They  embaiked  at  Callao,  March  17,  and 
landed  in  the  southern  department  of  Co- 
lombia, in  April,  part  of  them  proceeding 
for  Guayaquil,  and  part  for  CuenQa  and 
Quito,  uniibrmly  declaring  their  object  to 
be  the  restoration  of  constitutional  order, 
in  opposition  to  any  deagns  upon  the 
republic  entertained  by  B.  Intelligence 
of  these  events  reached  B.  while  he  was 
still  in  the  north  of  Colombia.  Rousing 
himself  instantly  from  his  long-continued 
inactivity,  he  made  preparations  for 
marching  to  the  other  extremity  of  the 
republic,  and  reducing  the  third  division. 
But  these  troops,  findmg  the  sovemment 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  regular  national 
executive,  had  peaceably  submitted  to 
general  Ovando,  who  was  sent,  by  the 
constitutional  authorldes,  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  the  command.  B.  meanwhile 
signified  his  consent  to  be  qualified  as 
president,  and  proceeded,  with  this  intent, 
to  Bogota,  where  he  arrived  Sept  10, 
took  the  oaths  prescribed  by  the  constitu- 
tion, and  resumed  the  functions  belonging 
to  his  official  station.  To  external  appear- 
ance, therefore,  Colombia  was  restoied  to 
tranquillity,  under  the  rule  of  her  consti- 
tutional magistrates.  But  the  nation  was 
divided  between  two  great  parties,  and 
agitated  to  its  centre  by  their  opposite  views 
of  the  pohtical  concution  of  tne  country. 
B.  had  regained  the  personal  confidence 
of  the  soldiers  and  officers  of  the  third 
division,  who  expressed  the  deepest  re- 
pentance for  their  distrust  of  his  charac- 
ter, and  their  entire  devotion  to  his  inter- 
ests. But  the  republican  party,  and  the 
friends  of  the  constitution,  with  Santander 
at  their  head,  continued  to  repaid  his 
ascendency  over  the  army,  and  hiB  politi- 
cal movements,  with  undisguised  and  not 
unfounded  apprehension,  universally  ac- 
cusing or  suspecting  him  of  a  desire  to 
emu)^  the  career  of  Napoleon.    They 


looked  to  the  convention  of  Ocafia,  which 
was  to  assemble  in  March,  1828,  for  a 
decided  expression  of  the  will  of  the  na- 
tion in  frivor  of  the  existing  republican 
forms.  The  military,  on  the  other  hand, 
did  not  conceal  their  conviction  that  a 
stronger  and  more  permanent  form  of 
government  was  necessary  for  the  public 
welfare ;  tiiat  the  people  were  unprepared 
for  purely  repubhcan  institutions,  and  that 
B.  ought  to  be  intrusted  with  discretionary 
power  to  administer  the  afiTairs  of  Colom- 
bia.— In  1828,  B.  Iissumed  the  supreme 
power  in  Colombia,  by  a  decree,  dated 
Bogota,  Aug.  27,  which  gives  him  autlior-  • 
ity  to  maintain  peace  at  home,  and  to 
defend  the  country  against  foreign  inva- 
sions ;  to  have  the  command  of  the  land 
and  sea  forces ;  to  negotiate  with  foreign 
powers ;  to  make  peace  and  declare  war; 
to  make  treaties ;  to  appoint  the  civil  and 
military  officers ;  to  pass  decrees,  and  ordi- 
nances of  every  description ;  to  regulate 
the  administration  of  justice,  &c.  The 
decree  provides,  however,  that  he  is  to  be 
assisted  m  the  exercise  of  executive  pow- 
er by  the  council  of  ministers.  If  B.  is 
to  be  the  Cfesar  of  South  America,  even 
his  enemies  admit  that,  like  Coesar,  his 
purposes  are  ultimately  good.  He  desires 
the  pure  administration  of  justice,  encour- 
ages the  arts  and  sciences,  fosters  all  the 
great  national  interests,  and,  if  he  attains 
absolute  power,  will  probably  use  it  wisely 
and  nobly.  But  it  is  premamre  to  denom- 
inate him  the  HaalnngUm  of  the  Southy 
before  it  well  appears  whether  the  liber- 
ties of  his  countiy  are  safe  fix>m  his  am- 
bition.— In  his  person,  B.  is  described  as 
being  of  ordinary  stature ;  ungraceful  in 
his  air  and  movements;  thin  and  spare, 
but  capable  of  great  endurance ;  of  an 
olive  complexion,  with  black,  coarse  hair, 
thin  in  firont ;  broad,  bushy  eye-brows  over- 
shadowing an  eye  somewhat  sunken,  but 
full  of  fire  and  expression.  His  intellect 
is  undoubtedly  of^the  highest  order,  and 
his  general  character  of  mat  ardent,  lofty 
cast,  which  civil  commotions  are  apt  to 
form,  and  which  qualifies  its  possessor  to 
ride  on  the  tempest  His  ormnary  state* 
papers  do  not  bespeak  a  very  pure  taste, 
nor  an  understanding  ever  subjected  to 
any  well-directed  cultivation,  and  are 
frequentiy  conceived  in  language  which 
even  the  lofly  idiom  of  his  vernacular 
tongue  will  hardly  sanction.  Being  now 
only  46  years  of  age,  he  may  have  a  long 
career  of  varied  fortune  yet  before  him, 
wherein  he  may  do  much,  either  to  fill 
the  friends  of  republican  institutions  with 
sorrow,  or  to  build  for  himself  a  durable 
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monument  of  gkny.  (RestreDo's  Ootew- 
&M,  vols.  3—6;  Cdumlnay  ▼ol.  2;  ,^mer» 
An,  Regisiar,  vols.  1  and  2.)— There  has 
latelv  appeared  a  work,  enutled  Metnoirs 
ofSmonBolivcaryOnd  o^kuminciptd  Gen- 
erals, tnih  an  hOroduction,  &c.,  by  general 
H.  L.  V.  Ducoudray  Uolstein;  Boston, 
1829.  The  book  is  a  violent  philippic 
against  B.,  and  evidently  colored  too  highly 
to  be  a  safe  authority.  It  does  not  be- 
come the  biographer  to  adopt  the  views 
of  a  political  partisan,  nor  to  pronounce 
a  decisive  iudmient  until  the  career  of 
his  subject  is  closed. 

Bolivia  ;  the  name  (^  a  country  in 
South  America.  It  is  bounded  N.  W. 
by  Peru,  N.  E.  and  E.  by  Brazil,  S.  by 
Buenos  Ayres  or  the  United  Provinces  of 
South  America,  and  W.  by  the  Pacific 
ocean  and  Peru.  It  is  elevated  and  moun- 
tainous, givinff  rise  to  several  laive  tribu- 
taries, both  of  the  Amazon  and  La  Plata. 
It  includes  lake  Titicaca.  It  contains  rich 
silver  mines,  of  which  those  of  Potosi, 
that  were  formerly  very  productive,  are 
the  most  celebrated.  The  town  of  Chu- 
quisaca,  or  La  Plata,  is  the  capital.  Some 
of  the  otiier  principal  towns  are  Potosi, 
Charcas,  Oropesa,  Oruro,  La  Paz  and  Co- 
chabamba.  xhe  population  has  been  re- 
cently estimated  at  1,000,000  or  1,200,000. 
— ^This  republic  dates  its  origin  from  the 
battle  of  Ayacucho,  fought  Dec.  9, 1824, 
in  which  general  Antonio  Jose  de  Sucre, 
at  the  head  of  the  Colombian  forces,  de- 
feated the  viceroy  La  Sema,  and  insured 
the  independence  of  the  country.  It  con- 
sists of  the  provinces  known  imder  the 
Spanish  goverameut  as  Upper  Peru,  and 
then  governed  as  a  dependency  of  the 
viceroyaky  of  Buenos  Ayres.  Olaneta 
maintained  a  show  of  opposition  for  a 
short  time  after  the  battle  of  Ayacucho; 
but  Sucre  quickly  drove  him  into  the 
province  of  Salta,  where  his  forces  were 
dispersed  by  the  Buenos  Ayrean  authori- 
ties^-in  April,  1825.  No  obstacle  now  re- 
mained to  prevent  the  organization  of  an 
independent  government.  A  congress 
assembled  at  Chuquisaca,  in  August,  1825, 
and  resolved  to  estabUsh  a  separate  repub- 
lic, independent  both  of  Lower  Peru  and 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  to  be  named  Bolivia,  in 
honor  of  the  Hbeiator  Bolivar.  Among 
other  testimonials  of  their  gratitude  to« 
wards  him,  they  requested  him  to  prepare 
the  draft  of  a  constitution  for  the  republic, 
lodfing  the  authority  of  president,  mean- 
while, in  the  hands  of  Sucre.  Bolivar 
accordmgly  prepared  the  project  of  a  con- 
sdtution,  which  he  presented  to  them 
May  25, 182^  accompanied  by  an  address, 


containing  his  general  views  upon  the 
subject  of  government  By  this  code,  the 
powers  of  government  are  distributed  into 
four  sections— 4he  electoral,  legislative, 
executive  and  j  udiciaL  The  electoral  bod^ 
is  composed  of  persons  chosen,  for  a  pen* 
od  of  four  years,  by  the  citizens  at  laige, 
at  the  rate  of  one  elector  for  every  hundred 
citizens.  The  legislative  power  resides 
in  three  chambers,  the  first  of  tribunes, 
the  next  of  senators,  and  the  highest  of 
censors.  The  tribunes  are  to  bt^  chosen 
for  a  period  of  four  years,  half  of  the 
chamber  being  renewed  every  second 
year;  and  tlie  senators  for  eight  years, 
half  of  their  body  beinff  renewed  every 
fourth  year.  Between  these  two  bodies, 
the  ormnaiy  duties  of  legislation  are  ap- 
portioned in  a  manner  peculiarly  artificial 
and  inconvenient,  together  with  various 
other  functions  of  a  judicial  and  executive 
character.  The  censors  are  for  life,  and 
their  busmess  is  to  watch  over  the  gov- 
ernment, to  accuse  the  executive  before 
the  senate,  to  regulate  the  press,  educa- 
tion, and  the  arts  and  sciences,  to  grant 
rewards  for  public  services,  and  to  de- 
nounce the  enemies  of  the  state.  The 
executive  power  resides  in  a  president  for 
life,  a  vice-president  and  four  secretaries. 
The  president  commands  all  the  military 
and  naval  forces,  and  exercises  the  whole 
patronage  of  the  government,  nominating 
all  the  civil  and  military  servants  of  the 
state,  ofiicers  of  the  army,  navy  and  treas- 
ury, foreign  ministers,  and  the  vice-presi- 
dent, who  is  to  be  his  successor:  ne  is, 
moreover,  without  any  responsibility  for 
the  acts  of  his  administration.  The  judi- 
cial power  is  regulated  so  as  to  secure  the 
due  administration  of  justice ;  and  the 
private  rights  of  individuals  are  carefully 
protected  by  suitable  guarantees.  This 
form  of  constitution,  it  is  evident,  would 
give  the  executive  such  preponderating 
power,  that  all  the  measures  of  govern- 
ment would,  in  facti  be  subject  to  his  will, 
and  he  would  be,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, the  elective  prince  of  a  monarchy^ 
limited  in  theory,  but  absolute  in  opera- 
tion. This  code  was  presented  to  the 
constituent  congress  of  Bolivia,  which 
assembled  at  Chuquisaca,  in  May,  1826, 
and  by  that  body  adopted  as  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  republic.  The  9th  of  Decem- 
ber, the  anniversaiy  of  .the  battle  of  Aye** 
cucho,  being  fixed  upon  as  the  'period 
when  it  should  be  carried  into  effect,  Su- 
cre resigned  his  discretionaiy  authority 
into  the  hands  of  congas,  and  solicited 
them  to  appoint  a  native  of  the  country 
to  be  his  successor.    But  they  resolveSl 
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that  he  should  retain  the  executive  power 
until  the  election  of  a  constitutional  pres- 
ident should  take  place.  Sucre  consented 
to  continue  in  office  until  that  time ;  re- 
quiring, however,  that  the  electoral  col- 
leges should  present  a  candidate  for  the 
high  office  of  president,  previous  to  the 
assembling  of  the  constitutional  legisla- 
ture. This  resulted  in  the  election  of 
Sucre  as  president  for  life  under  the  con- 
stitution. Whether  the  choice  was  en- 
tirely a  fiee  one  or  not  is  yet  uncertain. 
A  large  bodv  of  Colombian  troops  re- 
mained in  lJppe(  Peru,  under  circum- 
stances analogous  to  the  situation  of  other 
troops  of  the  same  nation  in  Lower  Peru, 
and,  of  course,  affi3rdiug  like  reason  to  pre- 
sume tliat  military  influence  may  have 
afiected  the  election. — ^The  geographical 
position  of  B.  being  mosdy  inland,  its  po- 
litical condition  is  less  accurately  knqwn 
than  that  of  the  neighboring  countrieii,  and 
less  an  object  of  general  interest.  In  the 
natural  progress  of  things,  it  would  seem 
likely  to  be  reunited  to  Lower  Peru, 
from  which  it  was  arbitrarily  severed  by 
the  Spanish  government..  But  hitherto 
the  congress  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  has 
refused  to  recognise  its  independence, 
iusistipg  that  the  MmiUi  of  their  republic 
shall  TO  coextensive  with  the  ancient 
boundaries  of  the  vicero^alty  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  and,  of  course,  claiming  the  prov- 
inces of  Upper  Peru  by  the  same  title 
under  whicn  they  lay  claim  to  Paraguay 
and  the  Banda  Oriental.  But  it  is  not 
probable,  in  any  event  that  can  be  reason- 
ably anticipated,  that  Bolivia  will  again 
be  joined  to  Buenos  Ayres.  (Const,  qf 
Bolivia;  Amer.  An,  Reg,  vols.  1  and  2.) 

BoLLANnisTs ;  a  society  of  Jesuits  in 
Antwerp,  which  has  published,  under  tlie 
title  Ada  Sanetomm  (q.  v.j,  the  well- 
known  collection  of  the  traditions  of  the 
saints  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church. 
'They  received  this  name  from  Jolm  Bol- 
land,  who  first  undertook  to  digest  the 
materials  already  accumulated  by  Heri- 
bert  Roswey. 

BoLLMAN,  Erich,  a  man  distinguished 
for  knowledge,  character  and  enterprise, 
bom  in  1770,  at  Hoya,  in  Hanover,  went, 
in  1792,  to  Paris,  to  practise  as  a  physi- 
cian. Here  he  saved  count  Narbonne 
from  the  Jacobins.  In  1794,  he  resolved 
to  free  La&vette  from  his  prison  in  Ol- 
tniitz.  By  his  efforts,  and  those  of  Mr. 
Huger,  a  gentleman  belonging  to  tiie  U. 
Sttttesy  Lafayette  was  enabled  to  quit  his 
duofleon,  Nov.  8,  but  was  unfortunately 
retaken  soon  afier.  B.  was  cast  into 
prison,  but  aAer  a  while  set  at  liberty,  and 


banished  from  the  Austrian  dominions. 
He  afterwards  settled  in  the  U.  States, 
and  subsequently  went  to  England. 

BoLOOffA  {BoTtorda  Fdsima);  one  of 
the  oldest,  largest  and  richest  cities  of 
Italy,  with  colonnades  along  the  mdes  of 
the  streets  for  foot-passengers.  It  is  caU- 
ed  la  grassa  (the  &t) ;  lies  at  the  foot  of 
the  Apennines,  between  the  riven  Reno 
and  Savena,  and  contains  65,300  inhabitr 
ants  and  8000  houses,  with  manufkctories 
of  cordage,  soap,  paper,  artificial  flowers 
and  arms.  B.  is  the  capital  of  the  papal 
delegation  of  the  same  name ;  the  seculiur 
concerns  of  which  are  administered  by  a 
cardinal  lesate,  who  resides  here  ;  whilst 
the  ai^hbi^op  directs  in  spiritual  afifairs. 
A  gorifaioniertj  chosen  every  2  months, 
witti  50  senators  and  8  elders  firofii  the 
citizens,  form  a  republican  government, 
which  has  almost  the  whole  management 
.  of  the  afiaurs  of  the  city.  The  people  of 
B.  voluntarily  submitted  to  the  papal  see 
in  1513,  being  tu^d  of  the  party  struggles 
among  the  nobles,  by  whicn  the  strength 
of  the  state  was  exhausted.  B.  has  an 
ambassador  in  Rome,  whose  duty  it  is 
to  maintain  the  limitations  of  the  papal 
authority,  according  to  the  constitution, 
and  who,  after  every  new  election  of  a 
pope,  presents  complaints  'of  the  en- 
croachments of  his  predecessor.  The 
city  chooses,  alto,  one  of  the  judges  com- 
porang  tiie  high  court  of  appeals  at 
Rome.  Her  armorial  bearings  are  even 
now  surrounded  by  the  charmed  word 
Libertas,  The  pope,  by  the  constitution, 
can  exact  no  other  tax  than  the  excise  on 
wine.  During  three  centuries,  the  papal 
government  endeavored  to  introduce  in 
D,  the  excise  on  com  (annoTia'^  but  could 
not  succeed.  The  rich  nobility  of  the 
papal  states  live  in  B.,  and  are  on  bad 
terms  with  the  head  of  the  church. — ^This 
city  is  also  the  residence  of  the  old  Bo- 
lognese  patrician  fiunilies,  who  have  given 
many  popes  to  the  church.  The  most 
hbend  men  in  the  papal  dominions  are  to 
be  found  among  the  learned  of  this  city. 
In  1816,  the  nobility,  scholars  and  citi- 
zens founded  a  Socratic  societv  for  the 
Eromotion  of  social  happiness,  which  was^ 
owever,  suspected  of  Carbonarism.  B. 
ms  long  renowned  for  its  university, 
founded,  according  to  tradition,  by  Theo- 
doslus  the  younger,  in  425,  which,  in  the 
centuries  of  barbarism,  spread  the  light 
of  knowledge  over  all  Europe.  It  once 
had  10,000  students,  but  the  number  at 
present  is  only  300.  Here  the  famous 
Imerius  taught  the  civil  law  in  the  11th 
century ;  and  men  like  Bulgerus,  MaAi- 
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ntis,  Jacobus  and  Hugo  attmcted  pupils 
from  every  quarter.  The  university  for- 
merly po8set»ed  so  much  influence,  that 
even  the  coins  of  the  city  bore  its  motto, 
Boiumia  doceL  The  law  school  enjoyed 
the  greatest  fiime.  Its  teachers  had  \he 
reputation  of  inculcating  principles  &vor- 
able  to  despotism,  and  were  consequently 
rewarded  oy  the  &vor  of  the  emperors 
and  of  the  Italian  sovereigns.  During 
1400  years,  eveiy  new  discoveir  in  sci- 
ence and  the  arts  found  patrons  here,  and 
the  scientific  journals  prove  tliat  curiosity 
on  these  subjects  is  still  awake  in  B.  A 
citizen  of  B.,*  general  count  Fern.  Mar- 
si^li,  founded,  in  1709,  the  ingtituio  deUe 
scienze,  and  gave  it  a  library  of  almost 
2C0,000  volumes ;  to  which,  m  1825,  the 
abbatc  Alezzofanti,  professor  of  Oriental 
languages,  was  appointed  librarian.  This 
learned  man  speaks  a  large  number  of 
living  languages  correctly  and  fluently 
rfor  instance,  German,  in  several  dialects, 
Russian,  Hungarian,  Walacluan,  the  lan- 
fiua^  of  the  Gripsies,  &c.),  without  ever 
havmg  left  B.  The  foreign  troops  in  Italy 
gave  him  opportunities  for  learning  them. 
Count  Marsigli  founded  and  endowed,  ^ 
also,  an  observatory,  an  anatomical  hall, 
a  botanical  garden,  and  accumulated  val- 
uable collections  for  aU  branches  of  sci- 
ence and  art.  These  are  at  present  con- 
nected with  the  acecukmia  ,  CUmtntina 
of  pope  Clement  XI.  In  the  16th  cen- 
tury, the  famous  painters  and  sculptors 
Caracci,  Guido  Reni,  Domenichino  and 
Albauo  founded  a  school,  to  which  their 
works  have  given  great  reputation.  (See 
Painting,)  There  were,  even  as  early  as 
the  12th  and  13th  centuries,  great  jiaint- 
ers  in  B.  Francesco,  called  il  Francia, 
was  famous  in  the  15th  centurv.  The 
chief  place  of  die  city  is  adorned  by  sev- 
eral venerable  buildings :  among  them  are 
the  senate  hall  (which  contains  a  number 
of  excellent  pictures  and  statues,  and  tlie 
200  folio  volumes  of  the  famous  natural 
philosopher  Ulysses  Aldrovandus,  written 
with  his  own  hand,  as  materials  for  future 
worksj,  the  palace  of  justice  of  the  'podts- 
ia,  and  the  Ciidiedral  of  St.  Petronio,  with 
its  unfinished  fltiut  and  the  meridian  of 
Cassiui  drawn  upon  a  copper  plate  in  the 
floor.  Among  the  73  other  churches,  the 
following  are  distinguished :  S.  Pietro,  S. 
Salvatore,  S.  Doineuicho,  S.  Giovanni  in 
Monte,  S.  Giacomo  maggiore,  all  pos- 
sessed of  rich  treasures  of  art.  The  col- 
lections of  works  of  art  are  numerous : 
they  are  part  of  rich  family  fortunes, 
traasmittea  in  trust,  and  are  continuallv 
increased  by  each  generation.    The  gal- 


leries Sampieri  and  Zambeccari  fonaeAf 
excelled  all  others,  but  are  now  surpamed 
bv  those  of  Marescalchi  and  ErcolanL 
The  collection  of  the  academy  of  paintinr, 
endowed,  in  modem  dmes,  by  die  muni- 
cipality, principally  with  the  treasures  of 
abolished  churches  and  monasteries,  is 
rich,  and  full  of  historical  interest.  The 
admired  fountain  of  the  market  is  defi- 
cient in  nothing  but  water.  It  is  adorned 
with  a  Neptune  in  bronze,  by  John  of 
Bologna.  The  towers  degli  Asinelli  and 
Garisenda  were  formerly  objects  of  ad- 
miration ;  the  former  for  its  slendemess, 
which  gave  it  the  appearance  of  an  Ori- 
ental minaret ;  the  latter  for  its  inclination 
fhim  tlie  perpendicular,  which  amounted 
to  14  feet  It  has  since,  however,  been 
reduced  to  one  third  of  its  former  height, 
from  precaution.  B.  has  always  fc«en 
famous  for  cheap  living,  and  has  been 
chosen  as  a  residence  by  many  Kterary 
men.  Gourmands  praise  it  as  the  nadve 
country  of  excellent  maccaroni,  sausages, 
liquors  and  preserved  fruits.  The  schools 
for  training  animals  enjoy,  likewise,  some 
reputation.  The  pilgrimage  to  the  Ma- 
donna di  S.  Lucca,  wnose  church  is  sim- 
ated  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  half  a 
league  distant  from  B.,  and  to  which  an 
arcade  of  640  arches  leads,  annuaUy  at- 
tracts a  great  number  of  people  from  all 
parts  of  Italy. 

Bomb  ;  a  large,  hollow,  iron  ball  or 
shell,  formeriy  often  made  of  cannon- 
metflJ,  and  sometimes  of  an  oval  form; 
with  a  hole  in  which  a  wooden  fuse  is 
cemented,  and  with  two  little  handles. 
Bombs  are  thrown  from  mortars.  They 
are  filled  with  powder  and  combustible 
matter  (which  consists  of  equal  parts  of 
sulphur  and  nitre,  mixed  with  some 
mealed  powder),  and  are  used  for  setting 
fire  to  houses,  blowing  up  magazines,  &c. 
The  charge  in  bombs  of  74  pounds  con- 
tains from  5  to  8  pounds  of  powder,  and 

1  pound  of  the  other  comoosition  above- 
mentioned.  In  bombs  of^  10  pounds,  it 
amounts  to  1  pound  of  powder  and  from 

2  to  3  ounces  of  the  mixture.  The  fiise, 
which  is  hollow,  and  filled  with  powder 
and  other  infiammable  ingredients,  sets 
fire  to  the  charge.  The  lengtli  and  the 
composition  of  the  fuse  must  be  calcu- 
lated in  such  a  way  that  the  bomb  shall 
burst  the  moment  it  arrives  at  the  des- 
tined place.  Bomb-shells  are  generally 
cast- somewhat  thicker  at  the  bottom  than 
above,  that  they  may  not  fall  upon  tlie 
fuse  and  extinguish  the  fire ;  yet  they  are, 
at  present,  oflen  cast  of  an  equal  thickness 
in  every  part,  because  it  has  been  found 
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dMt  tbe  fuse  remains  at  the  top,  Hotwith- 
Btandioff. — ^As  eailv  as  the  7th  century, 
balls,  mled  with  buming  matter,  were 
thrown  from  yessels  of  clay,  then  from 
machines  called  Idydes  or  manges^  or 
with  haod-slJDgs  made  of  a  small  net  of 
iron  wire.  In  1238,  James  I,  king  of  Ar- 
ragon,  used,  at  the  siege  of  Valencia,  a 
Idtnd  of  large  rockets,  n^e  of  four  pan'h- 
ment  skins,  which  burst  in  &lUng.  After- 
wards^ large  iron  balls,  heated  red  hot, 
came  into  use.  In  tbe  middle  of  the  15th 
century,  prince  Rimini  Sigismund  Pan- 
dulf  Matatesta  invented  mortars  and 
bombs.  They  consisted,  at  first,  of  two 
hollow  hemispheres  of  metal,  fiUed  with 
powder,  and  held  together  by  chains.  By 
degrees,  thev  received  their  present  shape. 
An  E^lish  engineer,  Malthus,  whom 
Louis  XLll  took  into  his  service,  intro- 
duced them  into  France,  and  used  them 
first  (1634)  at  the  siege  of  Lamotte,  in 
Lorraine. — ^The  frtnades,  which  are 
thrown  fit>m  howitzers,  are  easily  distin- 
ffuished  firom  the  bombsy  which  are  cast 
from  mortars.  The  first  are  used  only  in 
the  field,  the  latter  in  sieges.  The  Prus- 
sian general  von  Tempelhofif  has  in  vain 
attempted  to  bring  10  pound  mortars  into 
the  field. — In  order  to  make  a  wall  bomb- 
proof it  should  be  three  feet  and  a  half 
thick. 

Bombast,  in  composition ;  an  attempt, 
by  strained  description,  to  raise  a  low  or 
mmiliar  subject  beyond  its  rank,  which, 
instead  of  being  sublim^  becomes  ridicu- 
lous. Its  original  mgnification  was,  a  stuff 
of  soft,  loose  texture,  used  to  swell  out 
garment& 

Bombay  ;  a  presidency,  iskuid  and  city 
in  British  India;  lat  18^56^  I^.;  Ion.  TOP 
T  E.  The  island  was  formerly  subdi- 
vided into  several  smaller  ones,  but  many 
thousand  acres,  once  entirely  under  water, 
have  been  recovered,  and  the  two  ranges 
of  hills  which  cross  the  island  have  thus 
been  united  by  a  line  of  fertile  valleys. 
It  is  of  litde  importance  as  regards  its 
internal  resources,  but  in  a  commercial 
point  of  view  is  of  great  value.  Its  prox- 
imity to  the  main  land  gives  it  a  fiiciUty 
of  communication  with  all  the  different 
points  of  that  long  line  of  coast,  as  well 
as  with  the  shores  of  Persia  and  Arabia. 
The  island  is  easily  defended,  and  the 
rise  of  the  tide  is  sufficient  to  allow  the 
construction  of  docks  on  a  large  scale. 
The  sur&ce  is  either  naked  rock  or  low 
ip»und  exposed  to  inundation :  the  quan- 
tity of  grain,  which  it  is  capable  of  m-o- 
ducing,  is,  therefore,  very  small  The 
causeway  which  coniiectB  it  with  Sal- 


sette,  an  island  lying  between  B.  and  the 
coast  of  Malabar,  afiords,  however,  an  easy 
way  of  introducing  provisions.  When  first 
known  to  Europeans,  it  was  considered 
a.  very  unhealthy  place ;  but  it  has  been 
improved  by  drainiuff  and  embankments. 
Tiie  population,  in  1816,  was  161,550,  of 
whom  104,000  were  Hindoos,  28,000  Mo- 
hammedans, 11,000  native  Christians,  and 
4300  English.  There  were  also  about 
13,000  Parsees,  who  here  found  an  asy- 
lum fit>m  the  persecutions  of  the  Moham- 
medans, and  are  almost  the  exclusive 
proprietors  of  the  island..  On  a  narrow 
neck  of  land,  near  the  south-eastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  island,  stands  the  city, 
which  is  about  a  mile  in  length  and  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  in  breadth.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  fortifications,  which  have 
been  gradually  improved,  in  proportion 
to  the  growing  importance  of  the  place. 
It  is  the  seat  of  government  for  the  south- 
western part  of  the  British  possessions  in 
India.  In  fix>nt  of  the  fort  is  an  espla- 
nade :  at  the  coipmencement  of  the  hot 
season,  those  Europeans,  who  are  obliged 
to  have  their  principal  residences  wiuin 
the  fort,  erect  InmgalowB  on  this  spot, 
which  are,  many  of  them,  ele^t  build- 
ings, but  unfit  to  resist  the  violence  of 
the  monsoons.  As  soon  as  the  rains  be* 
ffin,  thev  are  taken  down,  and  preserved 
tot  another  year.  There  are  three  gov- 
ernment residencies  in  the  island.  The 
one  within  the  fort  is  used  principally  for 
holding  councils,  and  fox.  despatching 
business.  It  is  a  spacious,  dismal-looking 
building,  like  many  of  the  other  large 
bouses  in  B.  The  European  society  here 
is  neither  so  numerous  nor  so  expensive 
as  that  in  the  other  presidencies ;  but,  if 
not  rivals  in  splendor,  they  are  quite  equal 
in  comfort  and  hospitaUtv  to  their  coun- 
tirmen  in  Calcutta  or  Madras. — ^As  this 
place  is  the  emporium  of  all  the  north- 
western coast  of  the  peninsula,  and  of  the 
Persian  and  Arabian  gulfi,  its  trade  is 
very  considerable.  To  China  it  sends  a 
large  quantity  of  cotton.  Pepper,  sandal- 
wood, gums,  drugs,  pearls,  ivoir,  gems, 
sharks'  fins,  edible  birds'  nests,  form  the 
remainder  of  the  cargoes  for  Canton. 
Hemp,  cofiee,  barilla,  manufactured  goods 
from  Stunt,  and  other  articles,  are  sent  to 
Europe.  The  trade  to  America  is  incon- 
siderable.— ^The  company's  marine  estab- 
lishment consists  of  18  cruisers,  besides 
boats:  the  militaiy  and  marine  corps 
amount  to  less  dian  3000  men.  Besides 
the  governor  and  council,  stadoned  at  the 
city,  there  are  magistrates  and  commer- 
cial residents  in  the  chief  towns  of  the 
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different  provinces  subject  to  dieir  goy- 
enunent  There  is  one  supreme  court 
of  Judicature,  held  under  a  angle  judge, 
called  the  recorder* — Since  1814,  B.  has 
been  a  station  of  the  American  board  of 
commissionens  (or  forei^  missions,  and, 
in  1828,  they  had  4  missionaries  and  a 
printing  press  employed  here  and  in  the 
vicinity ;  with  16  schools  for  boys,  con- 
taining 1049  pupils,  and  10  for  girls,  con- 
taining 577. — ^B.  was  obtained  by  tlie  Por- 
tuguese, in  1530,  firom  an  Indian  chief  at 
Satsette ;  by  them  it  was  ceded  to  Great 
Britain,  in  1661,  and,  in  1668,  it  was 
transferred,  by  the  king,  to  the  E^  India 
company.  From  the  commencement  of 
^e  last  century,  it  has  gradually  increased 
in  importance,  and  has  now  attained  a 
high  degree  of  prosperity.  It  is  difficult 
to  fix,  with  precision,  the  extent  of  the 
territories  included  within  the  presidency 
of  B^  as  some  districts  belongmg  to  the 
uadve  powers  are  intermingled  with 
tliem.  They  mav  be  calculated  at  about 
10,000  square  miles,  with  a  population  of 
2,500,000. 

BoMBELLES,  Louls,  msrquis  de;  bom 
1780,  at  Ratisbon,  where  his  father  was 
French  ambassador  at  the  diet.  His 
mother  had  been  governess  in  the  royal 
family  (des  enfisM  dt  France)^  and  an  in- 
timate friend  of  tlie  virtuous  Elizabeth, 
sister  of  Louis  XVL  The  son  inherited 
a  feeling  of  devotion  for  the  familjr  of 
Bourbon.  Under  the  protection  of  prince 
Mettemich,  he  was  sent,  in  a  diplomatic 
capacity,  to  Berlin,  and  when,  m  1813, 
the  king  lefl  this  city  to  declare  himself 
against  Napoleon,  he  carried  the  archives 
of  the  Austrian  embassy,  in  the  absence 
of  die  ambassador,  to  Silesia.  In  1814, 
at  the  entry  of  the  allies  into  Paris,  he 
was  appointed,  by  the  emperor  of  Austria, 
to  cacxv  to  the  count  of  Artois  the  white 
cockade,  and  was  repeatedly  sent  to  Den- 
mark. In  1816,  he  went  to  Dresden,  as 
Austrian  ambasisador,  and  married  Ida 
Bnin,  the  daughter  of  the  poetess  of  this 
name.  Since  1821,  he  has  been  Austrian 
ambassador  in  Florence,  Modena  and 
Lucca. 

Bomb-Ketch;  a  vessel  built  for  the 
use  of  mortars  at  sea,  and  furnished  with 
all  the  apparatus  necessarv  for  a  vigor- 
ous bombardment  Bomb-ketches  are 
built  remarkably  strong,  to  sustam  the  vi- 
olent shock  produced  by  the  discharge 
of  the  mortars.  The  modem  bomb-ves- 
sels generally  carry  two  10  inch  miortars, 
four  68  pounders^  and  six  IS  pound  car- 
ronades ;  and  the  mortars  may  be  fired  at 
as  low  an  angle  as  20  degrees;  their 


principal  purpose,  at  these  low  an^^es^ 
being  to  cover  the  landinr  of  troops,  and 
protect  the  coast  and  harbors.  A  bomb- 
ketch  is  generally  from  60  to  70  feet  kuig, 
from  stem  to  stem,  and  draws  8  or  9  feet 
of  water,  carrying  2  masts,  and  is  usually 
of  100  to  150  tons  burden.  The  tender  is 
generallv  a  brig,  on  boartl  of  which  the 
l>arty  of^  artillery  remain  till  their  services 
are  required  on  board  the  bomb-vessels. 

Bona  (the  ^phrodisium  of  Ptolemy) ;  a 
sea{X)rt  of  Algiers,  66  miles  N.  N.  E.  Con- 
stantina;  Ion,  7^  S&  E.;  lati  36°  32'  N. 
Pop.  8000.  This  town  is  built  above  a  mile 
south  of  the  ancient  Hippo,  or  Hippona. 
The  harbor,  which  is  situated  to  the  east 
of  the  town,  is  capacious,  and  a  considera- 
ble trade  is  carried  on  here  in  com,  wool, 
hides  and  wax.  The  situation  is  good,  be- 
in^  near  the  mouth  of  the  Seibouse,  end^ 
with  proper  care,  it  might  be  made  one  of 
the  most  flourishing  towns  in  Barbaiy. 

Bona  Dea  ;  a  name  given  to  Ope,  Ves- 
ta, Cybele,  Rhea,  by  the  Greeks,  and  by 
the  Latins  to  Fauna  or  Fatua.  She  was 
so  chaste  that  iio  man  saw  her,  after  her 
marriage,  but  her  husband;  for  which 
reason,  her  festivals  were  celebrated  by 
night,  in  private  houses,  and  all  statues  of 
men  were  veiled  during  the  Ceremony. 

BoNALD,  Louis  Gabriel  Ambroise,  vis- 
count de,  member  of  the  French  cham- 
ber of  deputies,  is  one  of  the  first  speakers 
of  the  ultramontanist  party.  He  emigrat- 
ed in  179],  and  wrpfee,  in  Heidelberg,  af- 
ter the  dissolution  of  the  corps  of  the 
emierants,  in  which  he  had  served,  his 
well-known  TMorie  da  Pofwoair^  poliUque 
et  rdigieux  (3  vols.  1796).  The  charac- 
ter of  this,  and  of  his  later  polidcal  writ- 
ings, is  that  of  metaphysical  abstraction, 
which  is  by  no  means  popuhur  among  the 
French.  After  he  retumed  to  France,  he 
succeeded  in  inflinuating  himself  into  the 
favor  of  Napoleon  and  of  his  brothers. 
The  emperor  made  him  a  counsellor  at 
the  university,  with  a  salary  of  10,000 
finncs.  Louis  proposed  to  hun  to  under- 
take the  education  of  his  son,  then  crown- 
prince  of  Holland,  but  B.  declined  the 
offer.  He  was  closely  connected  witli 
Chateaubriand,  and  asosted  in  the  editing 
of  the  JIfercure  de  France.  After  the  res- 
toration of  the  Bourbons,  he  was  chosen, 
in  1815,  member  of  the  chamber  of  depu- 
ties. He  voted,  in  this  chambre  tniremoa- 
hk  (q.  v.),  with  the  majority.  In  1816, 
he  was  admitted  into  the  French  acade< 
my.  His  most  important  work  is  the 
LmdatUm  primitive  (3  vols.  1802). 

Bonaparte  is  the  name  of  an  ancient 
Italian  fimiily,  which,  Louis  Bonaparte 
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H^  in  iuB  BocwMfM  JMoriques  stir  h 
€hlwemement  d$  la  HoUonde,  wea  settled 
in  TreviflO  as  early  as  1272^  when  a  Nai^ 
diUus  Booapaite  gained  renown  MpwUs- 
A4^  Panna  and  kmght  of  9t  Maria  or 
QaadentiuB.  An  author  of  this  name, 
James  Bonaparte,  a  Tuscan  nobleman, 
who  lived  about  1JK27,  remaibs  that  his 
fim^y  held  important  offices  in  the  rd- 
pubtte  of  San  Miniato,  in  the  Tuscan 
tenitDry,and  had  been  distinguished  m 
the  ware  of  Florence.  A  Inwich  of  it 
existed  at  Sanzana,  in  the  Genoese  do- 
minions, and,  durinff-  the  contests  of  tlie 
Chielphs  and  GrhibeUines,  setded  at  Ajac- 
<do,  in  Corsioa.  FVom  this  branch  sprupg 
the  ftdier  of  Napoleon,  Cbaries  Bona- 
parte, who  at  first  fought  with  Paoli  for 
the  indepeDdence  of  Corsica,  and  in  com- 
pany with  him  left  the  island,  but  eventu- 
•Dy  remmed,  at  the  invitation  of  Louis 
XV.  In  1776,  Cornea  chose  him  one  of 
the  deputies  of  the  nobility  who  were  to 
be  sent  to  the  king  of  France.  Before 
the  French  Vevohition,  he  wrot^  liis  name 
di  Bonaparte,  On  account  of  his  healthy 
he  subsequently  retired  to  Montpelliei-, 
wbare  be  died  in  1785,' 40  years  old. — ^His 
wife,  the  beautiful  Maria  Letitia,  bom  at 
j^cdo,  Aug.  ^  1750,  was  descended 
from  tha  house  of  Ramolini,  which  was 
of  ItaEan  origin.  8he  bore  him  the  fol- 
lowing children,  whose  names  are  cited 
in  the  order  of  birth : — Giuseppe,  Napo- 
lione,  Lucianoj  Luigi,  Mariana,  Carletta, 
Annunziada  and  Girolamo.  Left  a  young 
widow,  destimte  of  property,  she  sought 
and  obtained  friends  among  die  powerful. 
Her  acquaintance  with  the  count  of  Mar- 
boBuf  was  the  foundation  of  the  fortune 
ofberfiunily.  The  Coraicans  maintained 
that  they  were  aU  nobles,  and  reftised, 
thavelbfe,  to  pay  tax^  Louis  XV,  in 
consequence,  commanded  the  governor 
to  select  400  fiunilies,  who  were  alone  to 
be  considered  as  noble.  In  this  list 
MaiboBuf  inserted  the  Bonapartes.  Whea 
the  English  conquered  Corsica,  in  1793, 
madame  Letitia,  whose  second  husband 
was  ci^Main  Francis  Fesch,  of  B&le  (see 
Fetehj  Joseph^  eorefmal),  fled,  with  her 
daughters,  to  Marseillea  Soon  after  die 
18th  Bnimaire  (9di  November),  1799,  she 
went  to  Paris ;  but  not  till  after  Napo- 
kon's  elevation  to  the  imperial  dignity, 
was  homage  paid  to  madame  Mhe,  who, 
in  pronuncianon  and  language,  was  half 
Italian,  half  French*  She  maintained  a 
separate  household,  and  was  appointed, 
bj  Napcdeon^  srofsdriee  gMrale  da  Hdb- 
huemtnt  de  monk.  Her  benevolence,  at 
this  period,  was  much  praised.     Some 
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persons,  however,  deemed  her  avaricious. 
She  was  not  dazzled  by  the  greatness 
which  surrounded  her.  Of  her  children, 
^he  entertained  the  greatest  affection  for 
Louis,  the  ex-king  of  Holland.  In 
1814,  she  went  to  live  at  Rome,  with  her 
brother-in-law,  cardinal  Fesch.  Napole- 
cn  seems  to  have  always  had  much  Sec- 
tion for  her.'  She  died  at  Marseilles  in 
the  year  1€22.— By  the  treaty  of  Paris,  of 
Nov.  20, 1815,  the  whole  family  of  Bona- 
parte was  banished  from  France^  and,  in 
the  edict  of  amnesty  issued  by  Louis 
XVIII,  Jan.  6, 1816,  all  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte's relations  were  excepted.  They 
were  to  remain  in  banishment,  hold  no 
possessions  in  France,  and  dispose  of 
all  their  property  there  within  six  months. 
The  royal  ordinance  of  May  22, 1816,  de- 
creed, that  the  property  and  income  of 
the  members  of  the  bonaparte  fiunily  who 
had  come  bade  on  Napoleon's  return 
from  Elba,  which  had  been  confiscated 
by  the  law  of  Jan.  12,  1816,  should  be 
appropriated  to  the  support  of  meritorious 
soldiers  and  such  donees  as  had  lost  their 
dcNiations  in  foreign'  countries.^ — ^For  ac*. 
counts  oi  Joseph^  M^oleouj  Lueien^  Louis 
and  Jerome  Bonaparte^  see  these  heads; 
for  information  respecting  Mariana,  after- 
wards called  EliHL  we  refer  the  reader  to 
the  article  Baeciocni;  r^pec^ng  CarUttOy 
afterwards  called  Marie  Pauline^  to  the 
article  Borghese ;  respecting  JhrnumtadOj 
afterwards  called  Annonciade  Caroline,  to 
the  article  Murat,  See,  moreover,  Fesch, 
Eugetie  (whose  sister,  HorUnsia,  is  men- 
tioned in  the  article  Louis  BonaparteX, 
and  Maria  Louisa  (LecpMine  Caroliney 
— The  members  of  the  ftunily  of  Napo- 
leon live  retired  and  mucli  respected, 
manifesting  great  taste  for  the  fine  arts 
and  the  science&  Almost  all  have  ap- 
peared' as  authors,  with  more  or  less  suc- 
cess, as  will  be  seen  under  the  different 
heads. 

BoNAVENTURA,  John  of  Fidanza;  one 
of  the  most  renowned  scholastic  philoso- 
phers ;  bom,  1221,  in  Tuscany ;  became,  in 
1243,  a  Franciscan  monk ;  in  1255,  teacher 
of  theology  at  Paris,  where  he  had  studied ; 
in  1256,  general  of  his  order,  which  hs 
ruled  with  a  prudent  mixture  of  gently 
ness  and  fimmess.  He  died  in  1274,  at 
the  age  of  53.  At  this  time,  he  was  a 
cardinal  and  papal  legate  at  the  council 
of  Lyons.  His  death  was  hastened  by 
his  ascetic  severitiea  On  account  of  his 
blameless  conduct  fix>m  his  earliest  youth, 
and  of  some  miracles  ascribed  to  hun,  he 
enjoyed,  during  his  fife,  the  ffreatast  ven- 
eration»  and  was  canontzed  oy  pope  Six- 
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tus  IV.  The  elevation  of  thought  in  h^ 
Writings,  and  his  dignity  as  general  of  the 
Seraphic  order,, procured  him  the  name 
doctor  Seraphicui.  The  Franciscans  op- 
posed him  as  their  hero  to  the  Dominican 
scholastic  Thomas  Aquinas.  He  wrote 
for  the  honor  and  hnprovement  of  his 
order,  for  the  promotion  of  the  worship 
of  the  virgin,  on  celibacy,  transubstantia- 
tion  and  other  doctrines.  He  is  frequent- 
ly obscure  by  his  attempts  to  support  the 
creed  of  the  church  with  argt^nents 
drawn  from  the  Aristotelian  and  new 
Platonic  philosophy,  and  by  his  myntical 
views  in  treating  of  the  moral  apd  intel- 
lectual prfection  of  the  humfan  character. 
Yet  he  is  distinguished  from  other  scho- 
lastics by  perspicuity,  avoidance  of  use- 
less subtleties,  and  greater  wiumth  c^ 
religious  feeling.  Amonj^  his  writings 
are,  Mntrarvam  Mentis  xn  Deum ;  &- 
dudio  Artium  m  Thedogiam ;  CenHioquir 
um^  and  Breviloquium,    The  whole  was 

Siblished  1588--^  at  Rome,  7  vols,  folio, 
ut  many  pieces  in  that  collection  are  not 
genuine. 

Bond,  in  law,  is  a  deed  whereby  the 
party  obliges  himself^  his  executors  or 
administrators  (and,  if  die  deed  so  express 
it,  his  heirs  also],  to  pay  a  certain  sum  of 
money  to  anottier  at  a  dav  appointed. 
If  tills  be  all,  the  bond  is  called  a  tumple 
one   (gimpkx   ohlifotio).     But   there    is 
generallv  a  condition  added,  that,  if  the 
obligor  does  some  particular  act,  ,the  obli- 
ption  shall  be  void,  or  else  sha|l  remain 
m  full  force ;  as  payipent  of  rent,  per- 
fonnance  of  covenants  in  a  deed,  or  re- 
payment of  a  principal  sum  of  money 
borrowed  of  tlie  obligee,  with  ititerest ; 
which  principal  sum  is  usually  one  half 
of  the  penal  sum  specified  in  the  bond. 
In  case  this  condiuon  is  not  performed, 
the  bond  becomes  forfeited,  or  absolute  at 
law,  and  charges  the  obligor  while  living, 
and,  after  his  death,  his  personal  repre- 
sentatives, and  his  heirs,  if  the  heirs  be 
named  in  the  bond.    In  case  of  a  failure 
to  perform  the  condition  of  the  bond^  the 
obligee  can  recover  onlv  ,  his  principal, 
interest  and  expenses,  if  the  bond  were 
given  to  secure  the  {Miyment  of  money, 
or,  if  it  were  given  to  secure  the  per- 
formance of  a  covenant,  he  can  recover 
onW  reasonable  damages  for  tlie  breach. 
fioNDAGE.    (See  Fmenoge.) 
BoRDi,  Clemente,  abbate,  one  of  the 
most  esteemed   modem  poets,  of  Italy, 
bom  at  Mantua,  or,  according  to  some 
accounts,  at  Parma,  entered  the  order  of 
the  Jesuits  a  few  years  before  its  abolition. 
After  his  talents  became  known  to  the 


archduke  Ferdinand,  governor  of  MHan, 
and  his  lady^  Maria  Beatrice  of  Este,  a 
princess  worthy  of  that  name,  which  has 
been  immortalized  by  Arioeto  and  Taaso, 
he  was  appointed  tutor  of  theur  children, 
and  appeared  successive^  as  a  lyric,  de- 
scriptive,'satirical  and  elegiac  poet;  oft^i, 
also,  as  a  ppetical  translator.  By  the  ele- 
gance, flow  and  harmony  of  his  versifi- 
cation, and  by  the  nobleness  of  his  style, 
disfigured  neither  by  extravajrance  nor 
by  aftectation,  he  became  a  mvorite  in 
Italy.  We  possess  all  the  poetry  of  K 
in  an  elegant  edition  (1808,  3  vols,  by 
Degeui  Vienna).  .The  first  volume  con- 
tains the  longer  poems,  Iio  QmoersaaAone ; 
La  FeUcUa;  II  Govemo  Pacifico;  La 
^Moda^  and  La  Gwmata  VUUreeeia.  The 
second  and  third  contain  sonnets,  epistlea, 
elegies,  con^ont,  cantatasy  and  other  small 
poems.  The  third  concludes  with  the 
translation  of  Virgil's  Georgics. 

BoNDT,  Tailiepied,  eount  of;  bom  at 
Paris,  1766,  of  an  ancient  ftmily.  In 
1792,  h^  was  made  director  of  the  manu- 
&ctofV  ff  assignats.  Aueuat  10th  of  this 
year,  he  retired  from  public  office  until 
1805,  when  Napoleon  made  him  a  cham- 
beriain,  and  afterwards  prefect  of  the  de- 
partment of  the  Rhone,  where  he  con- 
ducted with  mildnesBj  and  promoted  the 
public  works  in  his  district.  In  181S,  he 
was  very  useful  to  Lyons  by  his  care  to 
prevent  a  scarcity  of  food  in  the  city. 
In  1814,  he  maintained  the  city  for  a  long 
time  against  the  alliea.  In  1815,  he  was 
appointed,  by  Napoleon,  prefect  of  the 
Seme,  with  a  vote  in  the  council  of  state. 
Here  he  K)oke,  usually,  with  great  fi«nk- 
ness  to  Napdeon,  on  the  necessity  of  a 
constitutional  system  of  goveraroent.  July 
3d,  1815,  he  was  one  m  the  three  com- 
missioners of  the  government  for  conclad- 
ing  with  the  generals  of  the  allies  the 
terms  for  the  ^u^^ender  of  the  oapHaL 
In  1816  and  18,  he  was  deputy  for  the 
deparurient  of  the  Indre,  and  advocated 
the  principles  of  the  left  side. 

Bone.  The  bones  are  the  hardest  and 
moat  solid  parts  of  animals ;  tfa^  consti- 
tute the  frame,  serve  as  points  of  attach- 
ment to  the  muscles,  and  aftbrd  suppett 
to  the  softer  solids.  They  are  the  instra- 
ments,  as  muscles  are  the  organs,  of  mo- 
tions—In the  wammaUa,  Inrast  fish  and 
reptiles,  the  whole  system  of  bones  unit- 
ed by  the  vertebral  column  is  called  the 
4kdAm^—ln  the  fiBtus,  they  are  first  a 
vascular,  gelatinous  substanoe,  in  difiisrent 
points  of  v^ch  earthy  matter  is  graduai- 
ly  deposited.  This  prooees  is  peroeptible 
towards  the  end  of  the  Mcond  monthi 
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and,  at  the  time  of  mottiritjr,  the  heme  is 
completely  fonned.  After  birth,  the  bones 
become  gradually  more  solid,  and,  in  the 
temperate  zones,  reach  their  peifecticm  in 
men  between  the  ages  of  15  and  20. 
From  this  age  till  aO,  they  change  but 
slightly;  alter  that  period,  they  grow 
thmner,  lighter,  and  more  britde.  Tliose 
of  the  two  first  classes  of  animals  are 
harder  on  theur  exterior  than  they  are  in- 
ternally. Their  material,  except  in  the 
teeth,  is  neariy  the  same  throughout. 
Th^  structure  is  yaseular,  and  they  are 
traversed  by  the  blood-vessels  and  the  ab- 
sorbents. They  are  hardest  at  the  surface, 
which  is  fbnned  by  a  finn  membrane, 
call^  the  periatUum;  the  internal  parts 
are  cellular,  containing  a  subs^nce  called 
flMSToto,  The  use  of  the  manow  is  to 
prevent  the  too  great  drj^ness  and  brittle- 
ness  of  the  bones.— CJhemistiry  decomposes 
bone  into  gektin,  fat,  cartilage  and  earthy 
salts.  A  nesh  bone  boiledf  in  water,  or 
exposed  to  the  action  of  an  acid,  gives  out 
its  gelatin ;  if  boiled  in  water,  on  cooling 
the  'decoction,  a  jellv  is  formed,  ivhich 
makes  a  good  portable  soup.  A  pOund 
of  bone  yields  twice  as  much  to  the  same 
quantity  of  fleshy'  The  earth  of  bones  is 
obtained  by  .caldnation ;  that  \f^  by  ex* 
posing  them  to  a  red  heat,  by  which  they 
are  deprived  of  the  soft  subslnnces. — ^That 
part  01  analomy  which  treats  of  the  bones 
as  called  dileofofly: 

BoNxa,  Ulridi,  the  most  ancient  Ger- 
man ftibulist,  was  a  Dominican  friar  at 
Berne,  in  the"  first  half  of  the  14th  centu- 
ry. He  lived  when  the  age  of  minstrelsy 
and  chivahoos  poetiy  lyas  in  its  decline, 
and  hai»  published  a  collection  of  fables, 
under  the  tide  Der  EdeUtem  (The  Gem), 
which  is  distinguished  b^  purity  of  lan- 
guage and  picturesque  simplicity  of  de- 
scription. The  firtt  editions  of  these 
fid)le8  were  by  Bodmer  and  Esehen- 
burg.  Benecke  in  Gottingen  has  pubhsh- 
ed  a  very  good  edition  tnore  recently,  and 
added  a  vocabulary  (Berlin,  1816). 

Bo9«8BT.  The  herb  Imown  by  the 
name  of  honeset  or  dioroughwortfsttpctfo* 
fiitm  perfoHakan)  is  a  viery  usefiil  annual 
slant,  indijienocB  to  the  United  States.  It 
IS  easily  distinauudied,  in  the  autumn,  in 
marshy  grounds,  by  its  tall  stem,  four  or 
five  feet  in  height,  pasriog  through  the 
middle  of  a  large,  double,  h&y  leaf,  which 
is  perforated  Inr  the  stalk,  and  surmounted 
by  a  broad,  flat  head  of  l!|^t-puiiple 
flowers. — ^It  is  nmch  used  as  a  medicine, 
throughout  the  country,  in  the  form  of  an 
infusion  of  the  heads  of  the  flowers,  and 
part  of  the  remainder  of  die  pbnt»  in 


boilbg  water,  which  is. allowed  to  stand 
a  few  minutes  upon  the  fire.  It  is  one 
of  the  best  domestic  articles  for  breaking 
up  and  throwing  off  a  violent  cold,  for 
vniich  purpose,  Som  a  half  pint  to  a  pmt 
of  the  above  infiision  may  be  drank  cold, 
at  bed-time,  which  will  be  found  to  purge 
by  mommg;  or  it  may  be  taken  warm 
before  eating,  in  the  morning,  when  it 
will  generally  operate  as  an  emetic  and 
purgative.  Smaller  quantities  of  tiie  in- 
lusion,  taken  warm  mro^^  the  day,  in 
bed,  .and  in  combination  with  other  med- 
icines, will  be  found  highly  serviceable  hi 
riieumatism  and  rheumatic  fevers.  As  a 
safo  and  valuable  fttmily  medicine,  it  can- 
not be  too  highly  recommeuded* 

BomtFACX ;  the  name  of  several  popes. 
B.  I;  elected,  418,  by  a  party  of  the  clergy, 
and  confirmed  bv  the  emperor  Honortus, 
who  declared  the  antipope  Eulalius  a 
usurper.  B.  pers^utea  the  Pelagians, 
and  extended  his  authority  by  prudent 
measures.  A  decree  of  the  emperor  The- 
odosius   deprived   him,   in  ^1,  of  the 

Siritual  sovereignty  over  Eastern  Illyria. 
e  died  432.  His  history  proves  the 
Roman  bishop  to  have  been,  in  his  time, 
dependent  on  the  secular  power^ — ^B.  II, 
elected  530.  The  death  of  his  rival,  the 
totipope  Dioscorus,  a  few  days  after  his 
election,'ieft  him  in  quiet  possession  of 
the  papal  chur.  He  acknowledged  the 
supremacy  of.  the  secular  sovereign,  in  a 
council  held  at  Rome.— B.  Ill,  chosen 
607,  died  nine  months  after  his  election. 
— B.  IV,  elected  008.  He  consecrated  the 
Pantheon  (q.  v.)  to  the  virgin  and  all  the 
saints. — B.  V,  a  Neapolitan,  was  pope  from 
619  to  6S25.  He  confirmed  the  inviola- 
bility of  the  asylums,  and  endeavored  to 
diftuse  Christianity  among  the  English. 
— B.  VI,  a  Roman,  elected  896,  died  of 
the  gout  a  fonnigfat  after. — ^B.  VII,  anti- 
pope,  elected  974,  during  the  lifetime  of 
Benedict  VI,  whose  death  he  was  sus- 

eicted  of  having  caused.  Expelled  fit>m 
ome,  he  returned  on  the  death  of  Bene- 
dict VII,  and  found  the  chair  occupied 
by  John  XlV,  whom  he  deposed  and 
threw  into  prison,  where  he  allowed  him 
to  die  of  hunger.  B.  died  11  months  af- 
ter his  return. — ^B.  VIII,  see  the  article. — 
B.  IX,  Pietro  Tomacelli  of  Naples,  suc- 
ceeded Urban  VI  at  Rome,  during  the 
schism  in  the  church,  while  Clement  VII 
resided  at  Avignon.  He  was  distinguish- 
ed for  the  beauty  of  his  person,  and  the 
elegance  of  his  manners,  rather  tlian  for 
a  profound  knowledge  of  theology  and 
canon  law.  Even  the  counsel  of  his  ex- 
'perienced  eardinals  could  not  save  him 
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&om  the  conuniflsioii  of  grosd  blunders. 
He  was  more  skilled  in  the  arts  of  simony 
and  extortion.  He  sold  the  same  bene- 
fice repeatedly,  established  the  annates  in 
1372,  and  laTished  the  treasures  thus  pro- 
cured on  his  relations,  or  in  costly  edi- 
fices ;  the  fortification  of  the  castle  of  3t 
Angelo,  for  instance,  and  the  capitol. — 
lie  supported  the  pretensions  of  Ladis- 
lau^  to  the  throne  or  Naples,  and,  during 
the  greatest  part  of  his  pontificate,  was 
engaged  in  negotiations  with  his  rivals 
at  Avignon,  Ck;nent  VII  and  Benedict 
XUI.    He  died  in  1404. 

BoiviFACE  VIII,  Benedict  Cajetan ;  bom 
at  Anagni,  of  an  ancient  Catalonian  fami- 
ly ;  elected  popfe  Dec  ^th,  1294.  He 
received  a  careful  education,  studied  jur 
risprudence,  was  a  canon  at  Pans  and 
Lyons,  advocate  of  the  consistory,  and 
prothonotary  of  the  pope  at  Rome.  After 
Martin  IV  had  elevated  him  to  the  dignity 
of  a  cardinal  (1251),  he  went  as  legate  to 
Sicily  and  Portugal,  and  was  intrusted 
with  embassies  at  several  coiurts ;  in  par- 
ticular, with  the  charge  of  reconciling  the 
king  of  Sicily  vntli  Alphonso  of  Anr^n, 
and  Philip  the  Fair  with  Edward  I  of 
England.  After  Coslestine  V  had  resigned 
the  papal  dignity,  at  Naples,  in  12&,  at 
the  instigation  of  B.,  the  latter  was  chosen 
pope.  He  met  with  opposition  firom  the 
cardinals  of  the  family  Colonna,  and  re- 
venged himselfby  excommunicating  them. 
His  induction  was  magnificent  The 
kings  of  Hungary  and  Sicily  held  his 
'bridle  on  his  way  to  the  Lateran,  and 
served  him,  at  table,  with  their  crowns  on 
their  heads.  B.,  however,  was  not  suc- 
cessful in  his  first  efiTorts  for  the  increase 
of  his  power.  The  sovereignty  of  Sicily 
was  denied  him,  and  Frederic  II  was 
crowned  king  there  in  spite  of  his  excom- 
munication. He  v^QS  equally  unsuccess- 
ful in  his  attempt  to  arbitrate  between 
England  and  France.  The  bulls  Which 
he  issued,  at  this  time,  against  king  Philip 
the  Fair  of  France,  obtdned  no  considera- 
tion. This  was  also  the  case  with  the 
interdict  which  he  pronounced  against 
him  at  the  council  of  Rome,  in  1302. 
Supported  b;)r  the  states  and  the  clergy 
of  France,  Philip  defended  his  royal  rights 
against  the  encroachments  of  the  pope. 
Tne  pope  was  accused  of  dupUcity,  of 
sinvony,  of  usurpation,  of  heresy,  of  un- 
chastity ;  and  it  was  resolved  to  condemn 
and  depose  him  at  a  general  council  at 
Lyons.  Philip  went  still  further:  he  sent 
Nogaret  to  Italy,  in  order  to  seize  his 
person,  and  brinff  him  to  Lyons.  Nogaret 
united  himself,  for  thia  purpose,  with  Sci- 


am  Colonna,  who,  with  his  whole.  &tiii- 
ly,  had  been  oppressed  by  B.,  and  was, 
in  consequence,  his  enemv.  B.  fled  to 
Anagni,  where  Nogaret. and  Colanna  sur- 
prise him.  B.,  on  this  occaakui,  acted 
with  spirit  ^  Since  I  am  betrayed,"  said 
he,  ^  as  Jesus  Christ  was  betrayed,  I  will 
die  at  least  as  a  pope."  He  aasiiined  the 
pontifical  robes  and  the  tiara,  took  the 
keys  ai]d  the  cross  in  his  hand,  and  seated 
himself  in  the  papal  chair.  But  the  insig- 
nia of  his  holy  ofiice  did  not  save  him 
firom  arrest  Nay,  Colonna  went  so  fiir 
nk  to  use  personal  violence.  B.  remained 
in  a  disagreeable  confinement  for  two 
days,  when  the  Anagnese  took  up  arras, 
and  delivered  him.  After  tliis,  he  depart- 
ed to  Rome,  where  he  died,  a  month  later, 
in  IdOli.  f^rom  fear  of  poison,  be  bad 
not  token  any  food  during  his  captivity. 
This  abstinence  brought  on  a^ver,  which 
terminated  fatally.  Boldness  in  his  vievra, 
and  i)erseverance  in  his  resolutions,  can- 
not be  denied  to  K ;  but  these  qualities 
were  -stained  by  ambition,  vanity,  a  spirit 
of  revenge,  and  a  mean  pliability.  Dante 
assigns  to  him,  as  guilty  of  simony,  a 
place  in  hell,  between  Nicholas  UI  and 
Clement  V.  B.  founded,  m  1300,  the  cen- 
tennial jubilee,  and  enriched  his  treasury 
by  the  frequent  sale  of  indulgences.  He 
was  an  accomphshed  man,. for  the  times 
in. which  he  fived. 

BoNiPiiCE,  St ;  the  aposde  of  GennaBy^ 
who  first  preached  Christianity^  and  spread 
civilization  among  the  Germans*  He  was 
bom  in  England  (680),  and  his  original 
name  was  Winfrid.  In  his  30th  year,  he 
was  consecrated  a  priest  A  (peat  part 
of  Europe,  at  this  period,  was  jnhalHted 
by  heathens,  and  several  aniasknaries  set 
out  from  Englaxvd  to  convert  them.  Cal- 
lus, in  614,  went  to  Allen[Minia ;  Emme- 
ran,  who  died  652,  to  Bavaria  f  Kilian, 
who  died  689,  to  Franconia;  WiHibrord, 
who  died  696,  to  Friesland;  Sifffrid  to 
Sweden;  Swidvertto> Friesland.  In  716, 
B.  conceived  the  plan  of  preaching  Chris- 
tianity among  the  Frieslanders ;  but  was 
Srevented  by  the  vrar  between  Charles 
laitel  and  the  king  of  Friesland,  Rad- 
bod.  He  therefore  returned  to  England, 
where  he  was  chosen  abbot  In  718,  he 
went  to  Rome,  where  Giegoiy  11  au- 
thorized him  to  preach  the  gospel  to  all 
the  nations  of  Germany.  He  commenced 
his  labors  in  Thuringia  and  Bavaria, 
passed  three  years  in  Friesland^  and  jour* 
neyed  through  Hesse  in  Sa&ony,  bapciz* 
ing  every  where,  and  converting  the  pa- 
gan temples  to  Christian  churches.  In 
723,  he  was  invited  tp  Koa»y  nude  m 
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Mihofs  by  Gregoiy  n,  andiecommesded 
to  CLaries  Martel  and  all  princes  and 
biahops.  Hia  name  Winfiid  be  changed 
to  B.  In  7S4,  he  destroyed  the  oak  sar 
cred  to  Thor,  near  Geismar,  in  Hesse, 
ibooded  churches  and  monasteries,  invit- 
ed fiom  England  priests,  monks  and  nuns, 
atad  sent  them  to  Saxony,  Frieshmd  and 
■Bataria.  In  73S,  Qregoiy  III  made  him 
ardibishop  and  primate  of  all  Qermany, 
and  authorized  mm  to  estabUsh  bishop- 
rics, the  o^y  existing  bishopric  beins 
the  one  at  Passau.  He  founded  those  of 
Freisingen,  RatisboU)  Erfurt,  Barahourg 
(transferred  afterwards  to  Paderbom^ 
Wtozburg  and  Aichstadt  In  739,  be 
restored  tiie  episcopal  see  of  ^  Rupert, 
at  Salzburg.  Aftitt  the  death  of  Charles 
Martel,  he  consecrated  Pepin  the  Short 
king  of  the  Franks,  in  Sinssons,  fav.whom 
he  was  made  bishop  of  Mentz.  He  held 
eight  ecclesiastical  councils  in  Germany, 
founded  the  fimious  abbe^r  of  Fulda,  and 
undertook,  in  754,  new  journeys  for  the 
con vernon  of  the  infidels.  He  was  killed 
at  Dockum,  in  West  Friestend,  by  some 
barbarians,  in  755,  in  his  75th  year.  In 
Fulda,  a  cop^  of  the  Gospels,  in  his  own 
handwriting,  is  to  be  seen*  At  the  place 
where  B.  built,  in  734,  the  ftnt  Christian 
church  in  North  Germany,  near  the  yil- 
lage  of  Altenburg,  in  the  Thuringian  for- 
est, a  monument  has  been  erected  to  his 
memory,  conristing  of  a  canddabrtan^  90 
feet  hi^.  The  most  complete  collection 
of  the  letten  of  B.  was  pubushed  at  Meptz, 
1789,  folio. 

Bomr ;  capital  of  the  Pruarian  govern- 
ment of  Cologne,  formerly  the  residence 
of  the  elector  of  ColognO)  on  die  left  bank 
of  the  Rhine,  with  1109  houses,  four 
Catholic,  and,  since  1817^  one  Protestant 
church.  It  contains  10,600  inhabitants, 
amotig  whom  are  200  Jews,  who  dwell 
in  a  particular  sdpeet  K  wfu  4brmeriy 
fortified:  the  works  wer6  demolished  in 
1717.  A  lyceum  was  instituted  here  in 
1802.  An  academy  had  been  established 
hi  1777,  and,  m  1786,  ereetod  into  a  uni- 
veisity.  ,Tlus  institudon  was  superseded 
by  the  lyceum.  The  manufiicturte  are 
not  impartant  The  commerce  is  ehiefly 
in  the  hands  of  the  Jews.  A  walk,  with 
four  rows  of  trees,  and  1900  paces  in 
length,  leads  to  the  beautiful  palace  of 
Clemenaruhe,  near  the  villajge  or  Poppels- 
dorf.  B.  contains  the  university  of  the 
Rhine,  the  charter  of  which  was  given, 
Oct4 18, 1818,  at  Aix-lapChapelle,  %  the 
king  of  Prussia,  who,  at  the  same  time, ' 
endowed  it  with  an  annual  income  of 
80,000  Prusman  dollars,  16,000  of  which 
10* 


are  appropriated  to  the  botanical  garden. 
The  former  residence  of  the  elector  of 
Cologne  was  bestowed  on  the  university. 
It  has  been  fitted  up  at  great  expense,  and 
is  surpassed,  in  extent  and  beauty,  by  no 
tipiversity  buildmgs  in  Eui^pe.  It  con- 
tains all  the  lecture  haHs,  a  library  of 
more  than  60,000  vt>kime8,  a  museum  of 
antiquities,  a  collection  of  casts  of  the 
principal  ancient  statues,  a  cabinet  for 
natUFU  philosof^y,  clinical  institutions  of 
uncommon  extent  and  order,  to  which 
will  be  added  a  Catholic  theological  sem- 
inary, and  a  eonvietortum  (refectory).  The 
paintings  in  the  mda  mmor  (among  oth- 
ers, the  great  allegorical  picture,  the 
Christian  Vkurch)  were  executed  by  some 
pupils  of  Cornelius.  To  the  liberaiity  of 
the  king,  the  university  owes  also  an  ana- 
tomical bally  a  new'ridinff-school,  and  an 
edifice,  once  a  ro}td  pauce,  in  Poppels- 
dor^  ten  minutes'  walk  fix>m  the  city, 
which  contains  the  mineralogical  and 
zoological  collections,  and  before  which 
lies  the  botanical  garden.  Adjoining  it 
are  lands  and  buildmgs  for  the  use  of  the 
agricultural  institute.  The  tower  <^  die 
okl  custom-house,  which  commands  a 
fine  view,  is- destined  for  an  obs^ratory. 
The  king  has  also  established  here  a  print- 
ing press  for  Sanscrit,  under  the  inspec- 
tion of  A.  W.  von  Sehlegel.  The  museum 
of  German  and  Roman  antiquities  is  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  same  distinguish- 
ed scholar.  The  teachers  of  the  &ve 
faculties,  of  which  the  universitv  con- 
sists, are  more  than  fifty.  Particular  ad- 
vantages are  afforded  for  the  education 
of  young  men  intended  for  instruoters. 
Many  men  distinguished  in  various 
branches  of  science  are  connected  with 
the  university.  The  historian  Niebuhr 
has  lately  repaired  thither  to  deliver 
lectures.  The  exertions  of  the  govern- 
ment to  collect  in  B.  all  the  means  of 
instruction,  united  with  the  charms  of  the 

Elace  and  the  beauties  of  the  scenery, 
ave  made  the  university  in  a  short  time 
very  much  fi^equented.  In  1826,  it  con- 
tauxed  931  students,  among  whom  were 
110  forei^ers. 

Bonn,  Andrew,  an  anatomist,  bom  at 
Amsterdam,  in  1738,  studied  and  received 
his  degree  tH  Leyden.  His  dissertation 
was  the  excellent  treatise  De  ConHnidtor 
tibua  Membranarumf  of  which  two  famous 
physicians,  Bichat  and  Wrisberff,  have 
made  use  m  their  woiks.  He  finished 
his  studies  at  Paris.  In  1771,  he  returned 
to  Apisterdam,  where  he  delivered  lec- 
tures. He  hod  the  three  fim  numbers  of 
the  Thuffwus  Hoiianua  Ossium  Morbo- 
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wrmA  dfimved  at  his  own  expense.  He 
died  in  1818.  His  long  Hfe  was  devoted 
to  the  relief  of  the  su&rin^  and  to  the 
education  of  skilful  physicians  and  sur- 
^ons.  As  president  of  the  Monnikhof 
institution  for  the  investigation  of  the  best 
remedies  against  the  dmerent  kinds  of 
hernia,  he  has  likewise  accomplished  a 
great  deal. 

BoKSEB,  Edmund,  an  Endish  prelate 
of  infamous  notone^,  was  the  son  of  a 
peasant  at  Hanley  in  Worcestershii-e.  He 
ynxs  educated  at  Pembroke  college,  Ox- 
ford, where  hei  was  made  doctor  of  com- 
mon law,  in  1525.    For  his  skill  ip  busi- 
ness,  he   was   iktronised    by   cardinal 
Woisey,  from  whom  he  received  several 
clerical  preferments.     On  the  death  of 
Woisey,  he  acquired  the  favor  of  Heniy 
VUI,  who  made  him  one  of  his  chaplains, 
and  sent  him  to  Home  to  advocate  his 
divorce  from  queen  Catharine.    Here  he 
conducted  widi  so  much  intemperance, 
that  the  pope  is  said  to  have  threaten- 
ed to  thjx)w  him  into  a  caldron  of  boil- 
ing lead,  on  which,  he  thought  proper 
to  retum.     In  1538,  he  was  nominated 
bishop  of  Hereford,  being  then  ambas- 
sador at  Pans;. but,  before  his  conse- 
cration, he  was  translated  to  the  see  of 
London.    At  the  time  of  the  death  of 
Henrv,  he  was  ambassador  to  the  emperor 
Charles  V,  but  returned  the  same  year, 
when,  refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  suprem- 
acy, he  was  deprived  of  his  bishopric, 
to  which,  however,  he  was  restorea,  on 
making  subnussion.    Still  continuing  to 
act  witn  contumacy,  he  was,  afier  a  fone 
trial,  once  more  deprived  of  his  see,  and 
committed  tothe  Marshalsea;  from  which 
prison,  on  the  accession  of  Mair,  he  was 
released,  and  once  more  restorea  by  com- 
mission.    During  this  reign,  B.  distin- 
guished himself  by  a  most  sanffuinaiy 
persecution  Of  the  Protestants,  200  of 
whom  he  was  instrumental  in  bringing  to 
the  stake,  whipping  and  torturing  several 
of  them  with  his  own  hands.     When 
Ehzabeth  succeeded,  he  wedt,  with  the 
rest  of  the  bishops,  to  meet  her  at  High- 
gate,  but,  at  the  sight  of  him,  she  averted 
her  countenance  with  an  expression  of 
horror.    He  remained,  however,  immo- 
lested,  until  his  refiisal  to  take  the  oath 
of  supremacy:  on  which  he  was  once 
more  committed  to  the  Marshalsea,  where 
he  remained  a  prisoner  for  nearly  10  years, 
until  his  death,  in  15G9.    He  was  buried 
at  midnight,  to  avoid  any  dismrbance  on 
the  part  of  the  popukcoi  to  whom  he.was 
extremely  obnoxious^  B.  was  weD  versed 
in  the  canon  law,  and  was  an  able  diplo- 


matist He  cannot,  says  a  C^tftofie  "Arrf. 
ter,  be  defended  from  the  chaige  of  ex- 
treme rigor  and  cniehy ;  yet  he  deserres 
credit  for  his  furmness  of  principle,  for  his 
courage  when  in  disgrace,  and  fbr  the 
calmness  and  reiUgnation  with  wUch  be 
supported  a  long  imprisonment. 

boiTNET,  in  fortificatibn;  an  devadon 
of  the  parapet  in  the  salient  angles  of  a 
freld  retrenchment,  or  of  a  fomfiiSiliMi, 
designed'  to  prevent  the  enfilading  of  the 
front  of  the  work,  at  the  end  of  which  it 
is  situated.  The  bonnet  accomptiBbes, 
however,  only  part  of  this  object,  and  is 
subject,  at  least  in  field  retrenchments^  to 
the  disadvantage,  that  the  men  destined 
for  its  defence  are  too  much  exposed  to 
be  taken  in  flank  by  the  fire  of  die  ene- 
nnr,  on  account  of  the  necessary  elevation 
of^the  banquette  (q.  v.)-7a  fault  which 
cannot  occur  in  the  woiibs  of  a  fortress 
which  afe  well  laid  out 

BoNivET,  Charles,  a  nataral  philosopher 
and  metaphysician,  bom  at  Geneva,  in 
1720,  exchanged  thestudy  of  the  laws  for 
that  of  natural  histoiy.  Ifis  essay  On 
Aphides,  in  which  he>  proved  that  they 
propagated  without  coition,  procured  him» 
m  his  20th  year,  the  place  of  a  corre- 
sponding member  of  the  academy  of 
sciences  at  Paris.  Soon  afterwards,  he 
partodc  in  the  discoveries  of  Trembley  re- 
specting the  polypus,  and  made  interesting^ 
observations  on  the  respiration  of  cater- 
pillars and  butterflies,  and  on  the  structure 
of  the  tape-worm*.  An  active  correspond- 
ence wiui  many  learned  men  in  his  own 
country  and  abroad,  and  too  continued* 

C9verance  in  labor,  brought  on  an  in- 
mation  in  his  eyes,  which  prevented 
him  from  writing  for  more  than  two  years. 
His  active  spirit  employed  this  interval  in 
meditating  on  the  souree  of  our  ideas,  oa 
the  nature  of  the  soul,  and  on  other  myste- 
ries of  metaphysics.  From  1752  till  J768y 
he  was  a  member  of  the  great  council  of 
his  native  city.  He  afterwards  retired  to 
his  country-seat  (Genthod),  on  the  banks 
of  the  lake  of  Geneva,  where  he  led  a 
retired  life,  devoting  his  thne  to  the  inves- 
tigation of  nature,  to  the  conversation  of 
learned  men,  and  to  an  extensive  corre- 
spondence, till  his  death,  in  1793.  B.  was 
a  close  and  exact  observer.  He  carried 
religious  contemplations  into  the  study  of 
nature.  In  his  views  of  the  human  soul^ 
many  traces  of  materialism  are  to  be 
found;  fi)r  instance,  the  derivation  of  all 
ideas  from  the  movements  of  the  nervous 
fibres.  Of  his  worths  on  natural  history 
and  metaphysics,  there  are  two  coilec- 
tidns;  one  in  9  vols.,  4to.,  the  other  in  18 
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rob^dro^lNeiilbliatel,  1779.  The  mom 
cclobrated  ore,  IVaiU  d^lMutolegie ;  Re^ 
fktrcku  HOT  VUtagt  det  FeuiUUs  doM  U$ 
PUmUs;  GontidSraHons  sur  Us-  Corps  or* 
gtuUsis;  Canten^plaiiwn  de  la  J^aturt ;  JS9* 
#0%  4Knai^tAifae  sur  U»  FaadUs  de  VAm; 
PaOngMne  PhUosophdque^  and  Essai  de 

Bohitey;  advocate,  and  6(i<immer(pro9i- 
dent)  of  tbe  adToeatea  in  Paris.  During 
the  reyolution,  he  was  zealoua  in  defend- 
ing many  unfertunate  penons  who  were 
dcagsed  before  the  royolutionaiy  tribunal. 
He  dispkijed  his  briUiant  eloquence  in 
the  denoce  of  ffenecal  Moreau.  In  later 
times,  he  has  been  blamed  for  hatinj^ 
yielded  too  much  to  the  yindictive  splnt 
of  the  French  state  attorneys :  since  1815, 
particularly,  he  has  been  considered  too 
compliant  towards  the  proeureur^iniral 
BellarL  We  have  reason  to  suppose  that 
much  of  the  reproach  which  nas  been 
cast  upon  him  is  unfounded,  as  he  is 
known  to  have  exposed  his  life  and  lib- 
erty, in  former  times,  te  save  the  accused. 
B.  belongs  to  the  extiieme  right  side  in 
the  chamber  of  deputies,  and  has  thus 
lost  his  popularity. 

BoNREVAL,  Claude  Alexander,  count 
of^  or  AcHKET^  Pacha,  bom  1672,  at 
Coussac,  in  Limousin,  of  an  illustrious 
French  family,  entered,  in  his  16th  year, 
the  body-guard  of  the  king,  but  showed 
an  extravagant  propensity  for  pleasure. 
In  war,  he  was  an  aUe  and  successfiil 
partisan,  beloved  by  those  under  his  com- 
niand.  He  enjoyed  the  esteem  of  the 
roaishal  of  Luxembourg.  In  the  war  of 
the  Spanish  succession,  he  obtained  a 
regiment,  with  which  hemarched  to  Italy, 
and  distinguished  himself  by  bis  valor  as 
well  as  bv  his  excesse&  On  his  return, 
he  was  obliged  to  fly,  in  consequence  of 
some  violent  expressions  asainst  tbe  min- 
ister and  madflune  de  Maintenon.  He 
was,  in  1706,  appointed  major-general  Ir^ 
prince  Eugene,  and  fought  against  his 
native  country.  At  the  peace  of  Rastadt, 
in  1714,  hy  the  interference  of  prince 
Eugene,  the  process  against  him  for  high 
treason  was  withdrawn,  and  he  was  al- 
lowed to  return'  to  his  estates.  In  1716, 
he  was  heutenant  field-marshal  of  tbe 
Austrian  infimtiy,  and  distinffuished  him- 
self by  his  valor  against  the  Turks  at 
Peterwardein.  (1716).  In  1718,  B.  was 
made  a  member  of  the  imperial  council 
cf  war,  but  his  licentiousDess  and  indis- 
cretion induced  prince  Eugene  to  get- rid 
of  him,  by  appointing  him,  in  1723,  mas- 
ter-genenu  cMr  the  oraHance  in  the  Neth- 
erhmdB.    To  revenge  hunself  on  Eugene, 


he  sent  cemi^unti  to  VieniMi  against  the 
governor,  the  manjuis  of  Prie ;  but  the 
latter,  who,  on  his  side,  had  not  been  in- 
active, received  an  order  to  airest  B.,  and 
to  imprison  him  in  the  citadel  of  Ant- 
werp. B.,  being  aflerwaids  ordered  to 
appear  at  Vienna,  and  give  an  exphmati<ni 
of  his  conduct,  spent  a  month  at  the 
Hague  before  he  •  cho^e  to  comply  with 
thesummOnsL  He  was  therefore  confined 
in  the  castle  of  SpieBterg,  near  BrAnn, 
and  condemned  to  deatfal  by  the  unperial 
council  of  war;  but  the  sentence  was 
chan^d,  by  the  emperor,  into  one  year's 
impnsonment  and  exile.  B.  now  went 
to  Constantinople,  where  the  fome  of  his 
deeds,  and  his  humanity  towards  the 
Turkish  prisoners  of  war,  procured  him  a 
kind  reception.  He  consented  to  change 
his  religion,  received  instruction  in  Mo- 
hammedanism fi!Dm  the  mufti,  submitted 
to  circumcision,  and  received  the  name 
Achxnd  PackOf  wkh  a  large  salary.  He 
was  made  a  pacha  of  three  toils*  com- 
manded a  large  army,  defeated  the  Aus- 
trians  on  the  Danube,  and  quelled  an 
insurrection  m  Arabia  Petnea.  His  ex- 
ertions^ as  commander  of  the  bombardiers, 
to  improve. the  Turkish  artillery,  were 
opposed  by  the  jealousy  of  powerfid  pa- 
chas, the  irresolutton  of  Mohammed  V, 
and  the  dislike  of  die  Turkish  troops  to 
all  European  institutions.  He  enjoyed, 
however,  the  pleasures  of  his  situadon. 
He  died  in  1747.  Ifis  Mimoires  were 
published  by  Desheriners  (Paris,  1806, 
2  vols.)  In  the  second  volume  of  the 
Memoirs  of  Casanova  are  to  be  found 
some  notices  of  B. 

Bo5NTCASTLE,  Johu,  profosBor  of  math- 
ematics at  the  royal  imlitaiy  academy  at 
Woolwich,  was  bom  in  Buckingham- 
shire. Though  his  education  was  not 
neglected,  yet  he  was  chiefly  indebted  to 
his  own .  exertions  for  the  various  and 
extensive  knowledge  which  he  acquired. 
While  young,  he  became  private  tutor  to 
the  two  sons  of  the  ean  of  Pomfiet 
After  two  years,  he  quitted  that  situation 
on  being  appointed  one  of  tbe  mathe- 
matical masters  at  Woolwich.  Here,  for 
more  than  40  yeais^  he  devoted  his  time 
to  the  duties  of  his  profession,  tod  to  the 
composition  of  elementary  mathematical 
works.  His  first  production  was  the 
Scholar's  Quide  ta  Arithmetic,  which  has 
passed  through  mainr  editions.  His 
guides  to  algebra  and  mensuration  are 
usefiil  school-books.  He  likewise  wrote 
a  Treatise  upon  Astronomy,  8vo. ;  the 
Elements  of  Geometry,  8vo. ;  a  Treatise 
on  Plane  and  Spherical  Tr^ionometty, 
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8ro. ;  a  Treatise  on  Algebra,  2  rote.  8yo.i; 
and  various  articles  in  the  early  pArt  of 
the  last  edition  of  doctor  Rees's  Cyclopae- 
dia. He  died  at  Woolwich,  May  15, 1821^ 
BorrPLAND,  Aim^,  educated  at  the 
medical  school  and  the  botanical  garden 
in  Paris,  accompanied  Alexander  Von 
Humboldt  to  America  in  1799,  and  dis- 
covered above  6000  new  species  of  plants. 
After  his  return,  he  was  made,  in  1804,  ea* 
perintendent  of  the  garden  at  Bt&lmaison, 
which  he-  has  described  (Paris,  1813 — 
1817,  11  numbers,  folio,  with  popper- 
platesV.  He  was  also  co-edito^  of  the 
Travels  and  Voyages  in  the  Equinoctial 
Regions  of  the  New  Continent,  from 
1799  to  1804,  by  Alex.  Humboldt  and  A. 
Boni>land ;  published  in  French  in  Paris, 
and  in  German,  by  Cotta,  in  Tubingen 
(1818).  In  1818,  he  w«nt,  as  professor  of 
natural  histcny,  to  Buenos  Ayres.  There, 
Oct.  1,  18S20,  he  undertook  a  journey 
along  the  Parana,  to  explore  the  interior 
of  Paraguay.  At  Santa  Ana,  however, 
on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Parana,  where 
he  had  laid  out  plantations  of  tea,  and 
had  founded  a  colony  of  Indians,  he  was 
surprised,  on  the  territory  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  hy  800  soldiers  of  doctor  Francia, 
dictator  of  Paraguay,  who  destroyed  his 
plantations,  and  carried  him  off  prisoner, 
together  with  moiBt  of  the  Indiai^s.  Fmh- 
cia  sent  him,  as  physician,  to  the  garrison 
of  a  fort,  and  employed  him  in  laying  out 
a  commercial  road.  B.  lived  till  within  a 
few  years  in  Saiita  Maria.  There  is  no 
other  reason  for  his  captivity,  than  his  suc- 
cess in  planting  the  Paraguay  tea.  Alek. 
Humboldt  wrote  to  doctor  Francia  to 
persuade  him  to  liberate  his  fiiend,  and 
ne  was  supported  in  his  request  by  the 
English  nunister  Canning,  and  the  British 
consul  in  Buenos  Ayres,  Mr.  Parish,  but 
without  success.  A  late  French  mission 
to  South  America  has  in  view  his  libera- 
tion. From  the  manuscripts  of  B.,Kunth 
arranged  the  large  work,  Mva  Genera  et 
&9ecies  Plantammf  which  B.  and  Alex. 
Humboldt  had  collected  and  described 
on  their  travels  in  the  tropical  countries 
ofthenewworid.  (Paris,  1815— <182S,  7 
vols.,  foL,  with  copperplates,  in  35  num- 
bers, 1240  francs.) 

BoNSTETTEZt,  Charles  von ;  bom  at 
Berne,  1745,  of  ah  ancient  and  noble 
&mily,  in  the  canton  of  Zfirich.  His 
&rher,  Charl^  .Emanuel,  was  treasurer 
of  Berne.  He  was  educated,  till  his  19th 
year,  at  Yverdun,  then  in  Geneva,  where 
he  improved  himself  in  the  society  of 
Bonnet,  Stanhope,  Voltaire,  Saussure  and 
other  learned  men.    He  studied  at  Ley- 


den,  afterwards  wiUi  Gray  at  Cambridge, 
then  at  Paris,  and  travelled  in  Italy.  In 
1775,  he  became  a  member  of  the  supreme 
council  at  Berne,  and,  in  1787,  landvoigt 
in  Nyon.  Here  Matthisson,  Sails  and 
Frederica  Brun  lived  vnth  hiqi ;  here 
John  MMer  vnnote  on  the  history  of  his 
native  countij.    By  his  endeavors  to  im- 

Erove  education,  and  other  usefhl  eiSbrts, 
e  promoted  the  welfiure  of  his  native 
country.  During  the  revolutionary  times, 
he  lived  vrith  his  friend  Fi-ederica  Brun, 
in  Copenhagen.  On  his  return,  in  1802, 
he  chose  Geneva  fer  his  residence.  The 
results  of  a  journey  to  Italy,  in  which  he 
had  made  interestinff  investigations  on 
the  depopulation  or  the  campagna  at 
l^ome  by  the  maP  arioj  appeared  under 
the  title  Vcwi^t  sur  la  Sehie-ihA  dernier 
Lwre  de  T JSii^uJe,  nthi  de  quelques  Obger^ 
vgtiofu  sur  k  Latkm  Modeme  (Geneva, 
1813).  In  1807,  appeared  his  Beckerckes 
sur  la  JSTahtre  et  Us  uAs  de  VImaginfiHon, 
2  vols.  He  afterwards-  published  Pensies 
Diverses  sur  dioprs  Obiets  du  Bien  PvbUe 
(Geneva,  1815) ;  jStocfet  ou  Beckerckes  sur 
Us  FacuUis  de  SerUir  d  de  Penser  (1821, 
2  vols.) ;  and  U Homme  du  Midi  et  du  J^ord 
(Geneva,  1824),  These  works  indicate  a 
philosophical  spirit  of  observation. 

BoRZAirioA,  Giuseppe ;  royal  sculptor 
at  Turin.  By  a  persevering  application 
of  40  years,  he  raised  the  art  of  carving  in 
wood  and  ivonr  to  a  high  degree  of  per* 
fection,  and  founded  ah  estabhshment, 
from  which  numerous  works  of  art  have 
been  produced,  that  are  much  sought  for 
in  all  Italy,  and  valued  by  connoisseurs. 
He  died  Dec.  18, 1820. 

BoifZES ;  the  name  given  by  Europe- 
ans to  the  priests  of  the  religion  of  Fo,  in 
Eastern  Asia,  particularly  in  China,  Bir- 
noah,  Tonquin,  Cochin-Cbina  and  Japan. 
As  these  priests  live  together  in  monas- 
teries, uijunarried,  they  have  much  resem- 
blapce  to  the  monks  of  the  Christian 
church:  the  system  of  their  hierarchy 
and  of  tlieir  worship  also  agrees,  in  many 
respects,  with  that  of  the  Catholics.  They 
do  penance,  and  pray  for  the  sins  of  tlie 
laity,  who  secure  them  from  want  by  en- 
dov^ents  and  alms.  The  female  bonzes 
may  be  compared  to  the  Chri^ia)!  nuns ; 
as  the  rellffion  of  Fo  suffers  no  priest- 
esses, but  admits  the.  social  union  or  pious 
virgins  and  widows,  under  monastic  vows, 
for  the  perfoimancp  of  religious  exer- 
cises. The  bonzes  lure  commonly  ac- 
quamted  oulv  \rith  the  external  forms  of 
worship  and  the  idols,  vrithout  under- 
standing* the  meaning  of  their  religious 
symbol^    They  endeavor  to  keep  up  the 
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by  Tviiich  they  at«  suppoit* 


BooK-zjBEFizre  is  a  merc»ntile  tenn, 
used  to  denote  the  method- of  keeping 
commercial  accounts,  of  all  kinds,  in  such 
a  manner,  that  a  man  may  thereby  know, 
at  any  time,  the  true  state  of,  hijj^aira, 
with  clearness  and  expedition.  Book? 
keeping  rests,  like  commerce  in  ffeneial, 
on  the  notions  of  debtor  and  cramtor,  or 
on  the  notions  of  that  which  we  possess 
or  are  to  receire,  and  that  which  we  are 
to  pay,  and  is  divided  into  ^ngie^  and 
douhU  or  Italian  book-ko^ing.  In  the 
first,  the  postis  of  debtor  and  creditor  are 
separated  from  each  other,  and  entered 
in  such  a  wa^^  that  each  one  appears 
singly ;  while,  in  the  latter,  ciieditor  and 
debtor  are  in  contmual  mutual  connex- 
ion, to  which  end  all  the  posts  are  entered 
doubly,  once  on  the  debtor  and  onc^  on 
the  creditor  side,  by  which  every  eiror 
or  mistake  is  prevented.  This  mode  of 
double  book-keeping  sprung  up  in  Italy, 
in  the  15th  century ;  jet  it  had  been  fnac- 
tised  already  in  ^oin  in  the  14th  pentuiy, 
according,  to  a  legal  ordinaDce.  The 
prindple  of  this  ^stem  is,  that  all  money 
and  articles  received  beeomo'djebtors  to 
him  torn  whom  they  axe  received,  a^d, 
on  the  other  hand,  all  .those  who  receive 
money  or  goods  from  us  become  debtors 
to  cash  or  to  the  goods.  The  bo<>ks 
which  the  merchant  wants'are  principally 
a.  tDosU-ho^kf  in  which  all  iiis  dealings 
are  recorded  without  pqrticular  order ;  a 
jwamalj  in  which  the  contents  of  the 
waste-book  are  separated  eveiy  month, 
and  entered  on  the  debtor  and  creditor 
ddes;  and  a  J^gfer,  in  which  the  posts 
entered  in  the  jounial  are  placed  under 
particular  Qc^^unts,  and  from  which,  every 
year,  the  balance  is  drawn. 

Book-Tbad^  Booksells^s.  Before 
the  invention  of  typography,  those  who 
copied  books  earned  cin  .the  trade  in 
them.  In  Greece,  in  Aleanmdrfa,  and  in 
Rome,  there  were  booksellers  who  kept 
a  number  of  transc^ber^  In  the  middle 
a^^es,  there  were  bookseUers,  called  sta» 
fionartt,  at  the  vmiversities  of  Bologna  and 
Paris,  who  loaned  single  manuscripts  at 
high  prices.  In  Paris,  ftfter  1342,  no  one 
could  deal  in  books  without  the  pentiis* 
sion  of  the  university,  who  had  piuticular 
officers  to  examine  tftie  manuscripts  aiid 
fix  the  price.  After  the  inv^tion  of 
printing,  the  printers  were  also  the. book- 
sellers. Faustus,  the  finft  bookseller,  car- 
ried his  printed  Bibles  for  sale  to  France. 
Those  who  had  formerly  been  employed 
in  copying  now  acted  as  agents  <^  the 


printers,  and  earned  the  printed  copies 
mto.the  monasteries  for  sale.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  15th  century,  there  were 
such  book  traders  in  Ulm,  Nordlingen  and 
Augsburi^.  The  first  bookseller  who  pur- 
chf»ed  manuscrints  fiom  the  authors,  and 
had  them  printed  W  others^  without  pos- 
sessiug  a  press  of  his  own,  was  John 
Otto,  in  Nuremburg  (1516).  In  Leipsic, 
there  were,  for  the  first  time,  in  1545,  two 
bookseUers  of  this  kind — Steiger  and  Bos- 
kop£  The  books  were  carried  to  Frank- 
fort on  the  Maine  to  the  fiur.  The  book- 
fiiir  at  Leipsic  did  not  become  important 
until  a  later  period:  ia  1667,  it  was  at- 
tended by  19  foreign' booksellerB.  The 
Leipsic  catalogue  oi  books  appeared  as 
earfy  as  160a  The  booksellers  of  the 
present  day  may  be  divided  into  printers 
who  sell  their  own  publications  (thev 
have-  become  rarei  booksellers  who  seU 
the  books  which  have  been  printed  at 
their  e;cpense  by  odiers,  and  those  who 
keep  for  sale  the  publications  of  others. 
The  last  have,  usually,  at  the  same  timeu 
publicationB  of  their  own,  which  they  sell 
or. exchange  with  othen.  This  trade  is 
promoted,  in  Germaliy,  diiefly  by  the 
book-fiiirs  at  Leipsic,  of  which  the  Easter 
foir  is  frequented  by  all  the  bookaellen 
of  Germany,  and  by  those  of  some  of 
the  neighboring  coimtriea,  as  of  France, 
Switzerland,  Denmark,  Livonia,  m  order 
to.  settle  their  mutual  accounts,  and  to 
form  new  connexions.  The  German 
publisher  sends  his  publications  to  the 
keeper  of  assortments,  h  condUumy  that  is, 
on  commission  for  a  certain  time,  after 
which  the  latter  pays  for  what  have  been 
sold,  and  can  return  what  have  not  been 
sold.'.  This<  is  npt  so  favorable,  for  the 
publisher  as  the.  custom  in  the  French 
book-trade,  where  the  peeper  of  assort- 
ments takes  the  quantity  he.  wants  at  a 
fixed  rate.  In  the  German  book-trade,  it 
is  the  practice  for  almost  every  house, 
either  in  the  country  or  abroad,  which 
publishes  or- sells  German  books,  to  have 
Its  i^nt  at  Leipsiic,  who  receives  and 
distributes  its  puDiicatioD&  A^  in  Riga, 
who  publishes  a  bodk  calculated  for  the 
German  trade,  has  his  axent,  B.,  in  Leip- 
siCf  to  whom  he  sends,  nee  of  expense,  a 
number  of  copies  of  his  publication,  that 
he  may  distribute  the  new  work  to  all  the 
booksellers  with  whom  he  is  connected, 
fmm  Vienna  to  Hamburg,  and  from 
Strasburg  to  K^ugsberg,  each  of  whom 
has  his  agent  in  Leipsic.  Instructions  are  ' 
i^bso  given  asto.the  number  of  cc^es  to 
be  sent  to  each.  B.  defivers  those  copies 
In  Leipsic  to  the  agents^  who  send  them 
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every  week,  or  more  or  leas 
by  the  post,  or  by  caniers,  at  the  expense 
of  the  receiver.  C,  in  Strasbuig,  who 
finds  that  he  has  not  .received  copies 
enough,  writes  for  an  additional  number 
of  copies  to  his  agent,  D^  in  Leipeic.  D. 
gives  this  order  to  B.,  who  deUvets  the. 
number  wanted  to  D.,  to  be  transmitted 
to  C.  This  arrangemeDt  i£|  advantageous 
to  the  German  fa^ok-tnde  as  well  aa  to 
Leipsic  The  dealer  receives  eveiy  thing 
free  to  Leipsic,  and,  as  a  great  number  of 
packets,  with  books  from  all  parts  of  Ger- 
many, arrive  there  fiir  htm  every  week, 
he  can  have  them  papked  together  and 
sent  at  once.  Tlie  freight  is  thus  much 
less  than  if  the  packets  were  sent  to  him 
separtitelv  from  the  different  places,  and 
the  whole  busineas  is  simplified.  The 
bookseller^  are  also  enabled  to  agree  with 
greater  ease  on  a  certain  discount  per 
cent  In  other  European  countries,  for 
instance,  m  England  and  France,  no  such 
connexion  of  the  booksellers  has  yet  been 
formed.  Paris  is  the  central  place  of  the 
French  book-trade.  Li  Great  Britain, 
Edinburgh  rivals  London.*  In  the  Neth- 
erlands, the  most  important  repositories 
of  books  are  at  Amsterdam,  Utrecht,  Ley- 
den  an4  Haeriem.  Ill  Brussels  and  Uege, 
many  Fronoh  works  are  reprinted.  In  Ger- 
many, several  houses  rarely  unite,  for  the 
pubhcation  of  great  woika,  as  is  done  in 
France  and  Ensland.  In  ISQS,  the  book- 
sellers of  the  U.  States  estaUished  a- fair 
at  New  York,  and  rules  for  its  regulation. 
In  Spain  and  Portugal,  the  price  of  eveiy 
book  is  regulated  by  the  government. 

Books,  Cataixiouxs  of.  Catalogues  of 
books  are  interesting  if  the  libraries  they 
describe  contain  a  great  number  of  works 
(BiilioOuca  Thottima^  Copenhagen,  1789 
—95, 7  piuts,  in  12  vols. ;  BiblioSteca  Fir- 
mianoj  Milan,  1783, 6  vols. ;  Catalogue  du 
Due  de  la  VaUi^e!,  Paris,  1783-^,  9 
vols.),  or  are  distinguished  by  well-select- 
ed, by  rare  and  cosUv  worlis  (Cat.  BiU. 
Harkianfej  by  Michael  Maittaire,  London, 
1743 — 45,  5  vols.),  or  by  scarce  books 
merely  (Catalogue  of  Sam.  Encel,  Bern, 
1743.  and  Dan.  Salthen,  Konigsberg, 
1751),  by  old  editions  (J.  F.  Dibdin. 
Biblwth.  Speneerianoj  London,  1814,  4 
vols. ;  Ferd.  Fossil,  Cat,  Codd,  Sec.  15  /m* 
prtssor,  Bibl.  MagliabecckUmit,  Florence, 
1798,  3  vols.  folO,  by  beautiful  copies, 
particularly  on  parchment  (Cat.  de  la 
BikL  de  McCarthy,  Paris,  1815,  3  vela), 
or  by  being  very  rich  in  some  pardcular 
department.  For  natural  history,  the  most 
important  catalogiies  are  those  of.  sir  Jos. 
Banks  (London,  1796,  5  vols.),  and  of 


Colves  (Au|;Bburg,  178d,  3  vols.);  for 
Hungarian  history,  that  of  count  Szecheny 
(Soprotm^  1799  et  seq.) }  for  classical  lit- 
erature, those  of  count  Rewiczl^(Berlhr, 
1794),  and  of  Askew  (London,  1775),  with 
some  othera;  for  French  literature,  the 
second  part  of  the  catalogue  of  Valh^re ; 
for  Italian  literature,  the  catalogues  of 
Capponi  (Rome,  1747,  4  vols.),  rloncel 
(Pans,  1774, 2  vote.),  and  Gingnen^  (Paris, 
1817) ;  for  the  German  language,  that 
of  AdeluDg  (Dresden,  1807).  Catalogueer 
acquire  their  true  value  and  utility  by 
jumcious  arrangement  and  accuracy  of 
detail.  For  this  purpose,  besides  perfect 
exactness  in  the  material  statements 
which  must  prevail  throughout,  and  es- 
pecially with  regard  to  uncommon  workt^ 
a  notice  of  the  printer,  number  of  paj^es^ 
signatures,  catchwords,  &c,  and,  m  en- 
gravings, an  account  of  the  number  and 
quality  t>f  the  impressions,  and  the  artist's 
name^  are  necessary.  Above  aU,  a  clear 
arrangement  of  the  books  is  requisite,  that 
they  inay  be  easily  consulted.  In  this 
department,  the  French  took  the  lead. 
GeJiiriel  Naud<6  opened  the  way  by  the 
CatatagUB  BHiktMOB  Cordetiana  (Paris^ 
1643,  4  vols.):  he  was  followed  by  Ish- 
mael  Bullialdus  and  Jos.  Quesnel,  m  the 
Cat.  Bib.  Thuante  IPans,  1^9^  Ga- 
briel Martin,  a  bookseller  at,  Paris^  cGs- 
tinffuished  himself  in  the  18th  century,  by 
a  mrliher  attention  to  the  method  of  ar- 
ranffement,  «nd,  at  the  same  time,  by, 
bibhograpfaical  accuracy,  (Catalogues  of 
Bulteau,  1711,  du  Fay,  1735,  Brochard, 
1729,  count  Hoym,  1738).  On  the  foun- 
dation laid  by  Martin,  Debore  built,  m  the 
catalogue  of'^Gaignat,  1769;  and,  in  the 
preparation  of  the  first  part  of  Valli^^ 
catalogue,  as  weO  as  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  second  part,  the  bookseller  Nyon 
followed  him  with  success.  About  this 
time,  Jac.  Morelli,  in  Venice,,  published  a 
catalogue  of  the  excellent  lilnary  of  Maf- 
feo  PmeUl  (Venice,  1787, 6  vols.),  distin- 
gui^ed  by  similar  merits.  All  these  cat- 
aloffues,  however,  were  prepared  only  to 
ftcOitate  the  sale  of  the  books  enumerated, 
and  itfpired  to  nothing  higher.  The  ear- 
lier catalonies  of  the  B^leian  (Oicford, 
1738,  2.  vols,  fol.)  and  Parisian  libraries 

il739,  ^  vols.  foL)  are  very  defective, 
^ohn'  Michael  Francke,  in  his  cataloffue  of 
the  library  of  Bunau  (Leipsic,  1750, 7  vols. 
4to.),  and  Audif&edi,  in  the  alphabetical 
catalogue  of  the  Ubrary  of  CasaiUiti  (Rome, 
1761,  4  vols,  fol.),  have  distinguished 
themselves  as  scientific  bibliotheicarians. 
Both  works,  though  incomplete,  are  ex- 
cellent models.    Catakgui  BiWoUi,  w9c«< 
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demia  Thensiane^  by  Joseph  de  Sertori 
(Vienna,  1801, 13  vols.  4to.),  is  full  of  er- 
rois  and  defects,  and  is  by  no  means  to 
be  compared  to  the  former  of , the  abore- 
mentioned  woiics.  There  are,  lastly ,.crit- 
ical  catalogues  (eoL  raiwmUs)  wbicb 
contain  more  minute  information  and 
opinions,  descriptions  of  imconmion  and 
remarkable  books,  and  sometimes  ac- 
counts of  their  jirices.  Beades  the  few 
generally  interesting  wotks  of  this  nature 
by  John  Fabricius  ( Wolfenb^  1717, 6  vols. 
4koA  Jac  Fred.  Reimmann  (fiUldesb., 
1731, 2  vols.),  GotUeb  StoUe  ( Jen%  1733, 
18  votB.  4to.),  and  others,  the  catalogues 
of  CreTenna  (Amsterdam,  1778,  6  vol& 
4to.),  Senia  Santander  (Brussels,  1809, 5 


index  was  issued.  Woiks  of  an  estriv 
lished  character,  which  could  not  well  be 
protubited,'^it  was  deteimined  to  enwr- 
gate.  The  duke  of  Ahra  caused  such  an 
hidex  expurgaUniui  to  be  prepared  in  the 
Netherlands ;  another  was  drawn  up  at 
-Rome,  in  1607,  which,  however,  with  the 
exception  of  some  fiagments,  has  re- 
mained secret  This-censorship  was  soon 
afterwards  adopted  by  the  secular  author- 
ity, and,  in.  some  reelects,  extended  still 
fiirther.  In  Germany,  the  politico-theo- 
logical controvereieB  gave  the  first  occa- 
sion for  the  introduction- of  this  institution, 
as  they  were  carried  on  with  the  greatest 
violence  on  both  sides.  The  dcicree  of 
the   Gennan  diet)  in   1534,   prohiMted 


vols.^  and  lord  Spencer  (see  above),  and    them.    By  the  diet  of  1530,  a  more  severe 


i)eni8*8  Memorabi  lia  of  the  libraiy  of  Ga- 
xelli  ( Viemus  1780, 4to.)  are  verv  valuable. 
Books,  CxirsoasRip  or.  Unless  we 
consider  the  burning  of  condemned  books 
under  the  Roman  emperors  as  a  cehsor- 
fibip,  the  establishmept  of  this  institution 
tnust  be  attributed  to  the-  popes ;  but  it 
cannot  be  denied,  that  it  would  have 


Bupertntijendence  of  the  press  was.  estab^ 
lisned ;  and  this  viras  confirmed  by  later 
laws  of  the  empire,  in  1541, 1548, 1567, 
and  1577,  &c  It'  was  also  provided,  at 
the  peace  of  We8n)faalia,  1648  {OstuMbr. 
JMr.,  chapter  v,  §  50),  that  the  states 
should  not  suffer  attacks  on  refigious  par* 
ties :   From  thAt  time,  the  emperors  have 


sprung  up  in  a  thousand  other  idaces,  promised,  in  their  elective  capitulations^ 

even  n  it  had  not  existed  in  their  ctomin-  to  watch  strictiy  over  the  fiilfilment  of 

ions.    Soon  after  the  inviention  of  print-  thip  article.    In  the  capitulations  of  the 

inf ,  the  popes  perceived  the  influence  emperor  Leopold  II,  1790,  and  of  the 

which  thifr  art  exerted  over  the  diffusion  emperor  Ftancis  II»  it  was  fiirther  added 

of  knowledge.     It  was,  besides,  doubly  (art  vi,  §8),  ^'that  no  woik  should  be 

dangerous  at  a  time  when  the  autiiorityM  printed,  which  could  not  be  reconciled 

the  church  liad  been  _  assailed,  and  wis  with  the  synibolical  books  of  both  Cath 


shaking  under  the  load  of  Hs  ^uses!. 
They  endeavored,  therefore,  to  prohibit 
first  the  readinff,  and  secondly  the  print- 
ing, of  certain  litenU^  works*  They  en- 
forced the  ancient  decrees  of  the  church 
against  the  reading  of  heretical  books, 
and  introduced  aH  eoclestastical  superin- 
tendency  of  the  press  iq  1479  and  1496, 
which  was  more  completely  established 


olics  and  Protestants,  and  with  good  mor- 
als, or  which  might  produce  the  ruin  of 
the  existing  constitution,  or  the  distuifo- 
ance  of  public  peace,  it  was,  however, 
not  difficult,  in  mpst  Protestant  countries!, 
for  indiridual  authors  or  literaiy  journals 
to  obtain  an  exemjf  tion  firom  the  censor- 
ship; and  many  m^tutions,  academies, 
umvernties,  &C.,  were  privileged  in  this 


by  a  bull  of  Leo  X,  in  1515.    In  thi8>  the    way,  as  for  as  conjcemed  theur  rejpilar 
n„_L j: — 1^.^: ««..:-^^  .^    professors.    The  govemments  sometunes 


bishops  and  inauisitois  were  require^  to 
«zamuie  all  works  before  they  wera  print- 
ed, and  thus  to  prevent  the  publication  of 
heretical  opinions.  They  went  stiU  fur- 
ther: as  this  papal  decree  could  not  be 
carried  into  execution  in  all  countries,  on 
account  of  the  reformation,  they  prepared 
an  index  of  booktf^  which  nobody  was  al- 
lowed to  read  under  penalTjr  of  the  cen- 
aure  of  tito  church.  This  index  was 
conmienced  by  the  council  of  Trent,  in 
the  fourth  session  <^' which  (1546),  the 
decree  of  the  censordiip  was  renewed ; 
but  It  was  not  executeo,  and  was  finally 
left  to  tiie  pones  (35tii  sessioaof  1563),!^ 
whom  several  such  bidici$  lAbrorvrnpro- 
hSntonm  have  been  published.  Even  in 
xecent  timea,  in  1756»mieh  an  augmented 


protected  their  subjects  with  mat  ener- 

Sr;  as,  fi>r  instance,  that  of  Hanover,  in 
e  case  of- Putter  and  Schloezer.  In 
France,  the  censorship  belonged  to  the 
department  of  the  chancellor,  and  was 
administered  by  royal  censors.  It  was 
first  abolished  in  England.  It  was 
foimerly  exercised  by  the  virell-known 
star-chamber,  and,  after  the  atx^tion  of 
this  court,  in  1641,  by  the  parhament.  In 
166%  it  was  reffulated  by  a^  particular 
statute,  but  only  for  a  certajn  number  of 
years.  This  statute  was  renewed  in  1679, 
and  again,  in  169S,  ft)r  two  yean  more. 
In  1QS%  the  right  of  the  crown  to  render 
the  printing  of  writings,  journals,  &c.  de- 
pendent on  its  peimiflsion,  that  i%  the 
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oeoBonhip)  ceased  entirely*  In.HoUand, 
and  eren  in  the  Auatrian-Netheriandts^  a 
great  liberQr,  if  not  an  eotire  freedom  of 
tiie  press,  prevailed.  AU  that  was  not 
permitted  to  be  printed  in  France  ap- 
peared in  the  Netheriands  or  ia  Switzer- 
land, at  Lauaaone  and  Geneva,  to  the 
ffreat  adyama«e  of  the  Dutch  and  Swiaa 
Boo^-trade.  In  Sweden,  hy  an  edict: of 
1766,  and  accordingly  under  the  aristo^ 
cratical  constitution,  me  abolition  of  the 
censorship  was  ordered;  yet  Gustavua 
in,  personally  a  friend  to  the  liberty  of 
the  press,  waa  obliged  to  retain  the  cen- 
soraiup,  and  even  to  execute  it  with  se- 
verity, during  the  aristocratical  machina- 
tious  which  disturbed  his  reign,  and  which 
were  but  imperfectly  counteracted  in  the 
revolution  of  l^X  Oustavua  IV  issiiied 
an  edict  soon  after  he  ascended  the 
throne,  by  which  the  censorship  was  re- 
tained only  'm  matters  of  religion,  and 
was  administered  by  the  con8i8tQrie& 
This,  however,  was  not  pertnanent:  at 
first,  penalties  were  enacted^  and,  in  1802^ 
the  censorship  was.  entirely  reestablished, 
committed  to  the  chancellor  of  the  court, 
and  executed  with  severity.  Frencb  and 
German  books  were  prohibited.  King 
Charles  XIII,  immediately,  after  his  as- 
cension to  the  throne,  abpuahed  it  entirely 
by  a  provisional  order  of  ApriJL  1)2,  ISoSy 
which  was  confirmed,  as  an  article  of  the 
constitution  (§  86),  Jiine  6, 1809.  In  Den- 
mark, by  a  Toyal  rescript  of  Sept  14, 
1770  (under  the  minister  Struensee),  the 
censorship  waa  wholly  abolished ;  neither 
has  Jt  been  restored,  though  the  laws  by 
which  the  liberty  of  the  press  has  been 
regulated  have  been  changing,  and  have 
sometime^  been  venF  oppressive.  In 
France,  the  censorship,  like  so  many 
other  institutions,  was  annihilated  by  the 
revolution.  All  the  constitutions,  from 
1791  tolhe  CharU  GmstUuiumeUe  of  1814, 
declare  the  liberty  of  the  press  one  of  the 
fundamental  laws.  Durinv  the  repubUc, 
there  was  no  censMship,  but  tiiCsrevolu- 
tionary  tribunals  took  its  place.  Napo-. 
leon  restored  it^  in  another  form,  by  the 
decree  of  Feb.  5, 1810  (Diredian  de  Vhnr 
primeriel  Since  the  restoration,  it  has 
also  uBoergone  various  changes.  Books, 
of  more  than  90  sheets  have  always  re- 
mained free,  but  the  censorship  has  been 
exercised  over  panophlets  and  journals  at 
difierent  periods ;  for  the  last  time,  Aug. 
15, 1824,  just  before  the  death  of  Louis 
XVIII  ^  it  was,  however,  abolished  a^n 
by  the  present  king.  Sept  99  of  the  same 
year.  For  the  eatabhahment  of  new  po- 
litical  journals^  the  permiaaion  of  the  gov- 


emmant  must  be  obtained,  and  bond^ 
must  be  ^ven  by  the  editors.  What 
changes  will  yet  be  made  in  France  rer 
mains  to  be  seen.  The  introduction  of 
the  cenaorship  is  demanded  by  one  side, 
even  in  respect  to  books  ah^ady  pub- 
lished. In  tne  kingdom  of  the  NeUier* 
lands,  the  censonhip  is  abolished  by  a 
fundamental  statute  of  Aug.  24, 1815,  art. 
226.  Even  in  the  kingdom  of  Poknd, 
this  was  fonnerly  the  case  (constitution 
of  Nov.  27, 1815,  art  16],  but  it  has-been 
restored  by  a  decree  of  June  16,  1819. 
In  die' German  states,  the  liberty  of  the 
preas  was  much  restrained  till  1806,  the 
state-attorn^  having  till  then  had  control 
over  it  After  1814,  several  states  abol- 
ished the  censorship--Naa9au  (decree  of 
May  4,  1814),  Weimar  (in  the  constitu- 
tion, May  5,  1816),  Wfirtemberg  (decree 
of  Jan.  30, 1817),  Bavaria  (May  26, 1818^ 
grand-duchy  of  Hesse  (constitution  of 
Dec.  17,  1820,  $35),  though  widi  very 
different  provisions  as  to  the  responfflbili-r 
ty  of  authors,  printers  and  booksellers. 
(See  Press,  Linos  of  Hit.)  In  accordance 
with  the  infamous'  decrees  of  Carisbadt 
1819,  add  the  resolutions  of  the  German 
diet  of  Sept  20, 1819,  the  censorship  in 
all  the  States  of  the  German  confederation 
has  become  one  of  the  conditions  of 
union,  but  only  with  regard  to  books  of 
less  than  20  sheets,  and  journals.  Tliese 
measures  were,  at  first,  adopted  only  for 
five  yeafB,  but  are,  at  present,  continued 
iodennitely.  In  Russia  and  Austria,  there 
is  naturally  a  despotic  censorship.  In  the 
U.  States,  a  censorship  has  never  existed 
Besides  the  different  deforces  isi  severity 
with  which  the  censorship  is  exercised  in 
different  countries,  it  may  be  divided  into 
different  kinds,  according  to  the  field 
wliich  it  embraces.  1.  A  general  censor- 
ship of  the  book-trade'  and  of  the  press, 
under  which  even  foreign  books  cannot 
be  sold  vrithout  the  consent  of  the  cen- 
sors, exists  ii^  Russia,  Austria,  Spain,  &g. 
(Austria  has,  in  the  censorship  of  foreign 
lx>oks,  four  fbnnuks :  a.  a£mitHiyry  en- 
tirely fi^e ;  B.  transtat^  free,  but  without 
pubfic  advertiseroents  for  sale ;  c.  trga 
schedoanj  to  be  sokl  only  to  public  ofi^cers 
and  literary  men,  oki  the  delivei^  of  a 
receipt ;  n.  damnaivr,  entirely  foibidden.) 
2.  A  general  censorship^  of  the  press,  ex^ 
tending  only  to  books  printed  in  the 
country,  exists  in  Prussia  (edict  of  Sept 
19, 1788 ;  order  of  the  cabmet  of  Dec.  28, 
1824),  where,  however,  a  case  once  took 
place,  in  which  the  publications  ef  a  for- 
eign bookseller,  B»M;khaus  of  Leipsie, 
were  pnriiifaited.    3L  A  limited  censor- 
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ship,  only  over  woriu  of  less  than  90 
sheets,  and  journals,  is  at  present  the  law 
in  the  states  of  the  German  confederatioo. 
(See  Press,  Liberty  of  the.) 

Boo:«x,  Daniel,  one  of  the  first  adven- 
turers who  penetrated  into  the  wilds  of 
Kentucky,  was  born  in  Virginia.  He 
was,  almost  fiom  his  infanev,  addicted  to 
hunting  in  the  woods.  He  emigrated 
eariv  to  North  Carolina,  then  recently 
settfed.  Havinff  determined  to  cross  the 
wilderness  bordering  on  the  Cumberland 
inouDtains,in  quest  of  the  region  of  Ken- 
tucky, then  little  known,  he  set  out  on 
his  expedition,  with  five  companions.  May 
1,  17^.  June  7,  they  arrived  at  Red 
river,  north  of  the  Kentucky.  A  short 
time  afierwards,  B.  and  one  of  his  com- 
panions, John  Stewai^  were  captured  by 
a  party  o£  savages.  They  soon  escaped, 
but  could  discover  no  traces  of  tlieir 
fiiends,  who  had  returned  home.  B.  and 
Stewart  would  have  been  constrained  to 
follow  them,  had  not  Squire  B.,  the 
brother  of  Daniel,  pursued  their  track 
fix>m  North  Carolina,  and  relieved  them 
with  a  few  necessaries.  Shortly  aflejo 
wards,  Stewart  was  killed  by  the  Indians, 
and  the  two  Boones  were  left  the  only 
white  men  in  the  wildemesa  They 
passed  the  winter  in  a  cabin.  In  M^, 
1770,  B.'s  brother  returned  home.  In 
July  of  the  same  year,  however,  he  came 
back,  according  to  agreement.  They  then 
traversed  the  country  to  the  Cumberland 
river,  and,  the  following  year,  returned  to 
their  fimiilies,  with  a  determination  of  re- 
moving with  them  to  Kentucky.  In 
September,  1773,  B.  commenced  his  re- 
moval to  Kentucky,  with  his  own,  and 
&ve  other  fiunihes,  and  was  joined  by  40 
men,  who  placed  themselves  under  his 
gui<knce.  Being  attacked  by  the  Indians, 
6  of  his  men  were  slain,  and  the  cattle 
belonging  to  the  party  dispersed.  The 
survivors  returned,  in  consequence,  to 
the  settlements  on  Clinch  river,  about  40 
miles  fiiom  the  scene  of  action.  A  com- 
pany of  North  Carolina,  having  formed  a 
plan  of  purchasing  the  lands  on  the  south 
aide  pf  the  Kentucky  river  fiom  the 
southern  Indians,  employed  B.  to  buy  a 
tract  of  country,  the  limits  of  which  were 
described  to  him.  He  performed  the  ser- 
vice, and,  soon  after,  made  a  road  firom 
the  settlements  on  the  Holston  to  the 
Kentucky  river,  notwithstanding  the  in- 
cessant attacks  of  the  Indians,  in  which  4 
of  his  men  were  killed  and  5  wounded. 
In  Apr.,  1775,  he  buih  a  fort  at  a  salt-spring, 
on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Kentucky, 
where  Boonesborough  ia  now  dtuated. 

VOL.  II.  17 


It  conaisted  of  a  block-house  and  several 
cabins,  enclosed  with  palisadea.  In  1777, 
he  sustained  two  sieges  in  Boonesborouffh 
fiom  the  Indians,  but  repulsed  them.  In 
the  following  year,  however,  Feb.  7,  B. 
was  taken  prisoner  by  the  savages,  while 
hunting,  with  a  number  of  his  men.  In 
May,  they  were  conducted  to  Detroit, 
where  diey.  experienced  great  kindnes 
fix)m  governor  Hamilton,  the  British  com- 
mander of  that  post.  He  even  ofiered  the 
Indians  £100  for  their  prisoner,  in  order 
that  he  might  liberate  him  on  parole,  but 
they  would  not  part  with  him,  having  con- 
ceived for  him  sentiments  of  great  affec- 
tion and  respect  On  his  return,  he  was 
adopted  by  one  of  the  principal  chiefs  at 
Chiticothe,  and  might  have  neen  happy 
in  this  situation,  had  not  the  thoughts  of 
his  wife  and  children  continually  kept 
alive  the  deeure  of  escape.  This  he  ef- 
fected one  morning,  having  risen  at  the 
usual  hunting  hour,  and  departed,  appa- 
rently for  the  woods,  but  in  reahty  for 
Boonesborough.  He  arrived  there  on  the 
20th  of  June,  after  a  ioumey  of  160  miles, 
which  he  performed  in  4  davs,  having 
eaten,  it  is  said,  but  one  meal  during  that 
time.  On  the  8th  of  August,  a  body  of 
savages,  to  the  number,  of  450,  command- 
ed by  Canadian  Frenchmen  and  some  of 
their  own  chie&,  invested  the  fort,  with 
British  colors  flying.  B.  was  summoned 
to  surrender,  but  announced  his  deter- 
mination, and  that  of  the  garrison,  who 
amounted  to  but  50  men,  *^to  defond  thie 
fort  as  long  as  a  man  of  them  was  alive.** 
The  enemy  then  resolved  to  obtain  it  by 
stratagem,  and  requested  that  nine  of  the 
principal  persons  of  the  garrison  would 
come  out  and  treat  with  them,  promising 
terms  so  fiivorable,  that  the  invitation  was 
accepted.  After  the  articles  of  the  treaty 
had  been  signed,  B.  and  his  companions 
were  told  that  it  was  customary,  upon 
such  occasions,  among  the  Indians,  for 
two  of  them  to  shake  each  white  man  by 
the  hand,  in  order  to  evince  the  sincerity 
of  their  friendship.  This  was  also  agreed 
to;  and,  accordmgly,  two  Indians  ap- 
proached each  of  the  nine,  and,  taking  his 
hand,  grappled  him,  with  the  intent  of 
making  hun  prisoner.  Their  object  being 
then  immediately  perceived,  B.  and  his 
party  extricated  themselves,  and  retreated 
into  the  fort,  amid  a  heavy  fire  Gram  the 
savages.  An  attack  was  then  quicklv 
commenced,  and  continued  until  the  20tn 
of  August,  when  the  enemy  abandoned 
the  siege.  This  was  the  last  attempt  of 
the  Induna  to  possess  themselves  of 
Boonesborough*    In  October,  as  B.  waa 
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returning  from  the  Blue  Licks,  with  his 
brodier,  the  latter  was  slain,  and  B.  pur- 
sued by  a  party  of  Indians  for  three  miles, 
by  the  aid  of  a  dog;  but,  having  killed  the 
animal,  he  escaped.  In  1782,  the  depre- 
dations of  the  savages  increasmg  to  an 
intolerable  extent,  d^  with  other  militia 
officere,  collected  176  men,  and  went  in 
pursuit  of  a  large  body,  who  had  march- 
ed beyond  the  nine  Licks  to  a  bend  of 
the  main  fork  of  the  Licking  river,  40 
miles  itom  Lexington.  They  overtook 
tliem  August  19,  but,  being  much  inferi- 
or in  numbers,  were  obliged  to  retreat 
General  Clark,  then  at  the  falls  of  the 
Ohio,  immediately  assembled  a  consideiv 
able  number  of  men,  and  commenced  the 

Sursuit  of  the  savages,  accompanied  by 
L  From  that  time  until  1798,  B.  resided 
alternately  in  Kentucky  and  in  Viiginia, 
In  that  year,  he  removed  to  Upper  Louis- 
iana, where  he  received  a  grant  from  the 
Spanish  authorities  of  2000  acres  of  land. 
His  children,  friends  and  followers  were 
also  presented  with  800  acres  each.  He 
settled  with  them  on  the  Missouii  river, 
at  Charette,  some  distance  beyond  the 
inhabited  parts  of  the  country,  where  he 
£>l]owed  his  usual  course  of  life — ^buntir^, 
and  trapping  fi>r  bears — until  Sept,  18^ 
when  he  died,  at  the  residence  of  his  son, 
major  A.  Boone,  in  Montgomery  county, 
in  the  85th  year  of  bis  age.  He  had  been 
gradually  dechning  for  some  years  previ- 
ous to-  his  decease.  It  is  related,  that, 
some  time  before  that  event,  he  had  two 
coffins  made  out  of  a  &vorite  cherry-tree, 
the  first  of  which,  not  fitting,  he  gave  to  a 
son-in-law ;  in  the  second  he  was  buried, 
having  bestowed  on  it  a  fine  polish  by  a 
course  of  rubbing  for  several  years.  His 
BOBS  and  daughters  still  reside  in  Mis- 
souri. 

BooBs.  The  peasants  of  Russia  are 
divided  into  two  classes— ^ree  boors  and 
vassal  boors.  The  former  cannot  be  alien- 
ated or  sold.  The  latter  are  mere  slaves, 
not  being  capable  of  possessing  property, 
but,  with  their  families,  being  at  the  dis- 
posal of  their  lorda  They  are  of  three 
sorts — die  crown  boors^  the  mine  boors  and 
the  privaU  boors.  The  croum  boors  are, 
pome  of  them,  considered  as  absolute  prop- 
erty ;  others  are  attached  to  the  mines  or 
soil,  while  many  are  only  obliged  to  per- 
form a  certain  quantity  of  labor,  or  to  pay 
a  certain  proportion  of  the  produce  of  it 
Their  condition  is  superior  to  that  of  the 
other  two  classes,  as  they  usually  pay  aa 
amiual  o6rodfc,  or  rent,  of  about  five  rubles 
each,  and  enjoy  the  rest  of  their  earnings 
UBdisturbed.    They  are  allowed  alio  to 


purchase  from  noblemen  lands  or  villages^ 
with  the  vassals  belonging  to  them.  The 
mine  boors  are  unalienably  attached  to 
particular  mines,  and  may  be  transferred 
with  them  to  different  masters.  The  thin! 
sort,  or  prifate  boors,  are  those  belonging 
to  the  nobles.  Their  condition  depends 
on  the  character  of  their  masters :  it  is 
sometimes  very  comfortable,  but  oflen 
most  wretched.  In  the  richest  provinces, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  doctor 
Clarke,  ]rou  mav  find  them  dying  of  hun- 
ger, or  pininir  mm  bad  food.  Pastures, 
covered  with  cattle,  yield  no  milk  for 
them.  The  harvest  supplies  no  bread  for 
their  children.  The  ford  claims  all  the 
produce.  Some  attempts  were -made  by 
Alexander  (q.  v.)  to  alleviate  their  condi- 
tion, but  private  interests  interfered  witii 
the  benevolent  intentions  of  tiie  govern- 
ment  ^ 

Bootan;  anextensive  region  of  North- 
em  Hindostan,  lying  between  Bengal 
and  Thibet  It  is  about  250  miles  from 
east  to  west,  and  90  from  north  to  south ; 
but  its  eastern  boundaries  are  imperfectly 
known.  It  forms  a  portion  of  the  decliv- 
ity of  that  stupendous  Alpine  chain,  of 
Which  Thibet  occupies  the  table  land. 
Notwithstanding  it  is  mountainous,  and, 
in  maAy  pans,  extremely  cold,  the  coun- 
try is  productive,  and  highly  cultivated, 
the  slope  of  the  mountains  being  cut 
into  terraces  for  this  puipose.  As  it 
is  situated  without  the  tropics,  it  is  free 
from  periodical  rains ;  and  the  climate  is, 
in  general,  moderate,  calculated  to  bring 
forth  both  European  and  Asiatic  fruits 
and  vegetables.  Thus  we  find  the  trees 
and  shnibs  of  Northern  Europe,  in  si^ht 
of  the  large  forests,  and  a  rank  vegetation 
of  plants  strictly  tropical.  The  Deb  Rajah, 
who  resides  at  Tassisudon,  is  the  prince 
of  the  country,  but  is  tributary  to  the 
grand  lama  of  Thibet  The  inhalHtants 
are  robust,  active  and  ferocious.  They 
have  the  Tartar  features.  They  are  of 
the  BOodh  religion,  and  leave  most  of  the 
labor  to  the  women.  Their  houses  are, 
in  general,  of  only  one  story,  but  the  pal- 
ace of  the  rajah  is  a  lofly  pile.  From  the 
precipitous  nature  of  the  country,  they 
are  obliged  to  use  numerous  bridges, 
many  of  which  are  constructed  with  ropes 
and  iron  chains.  B.  produces  a  hardy 
breed  of  horses,  about  13  hands  high, 
called  iangans.  A  caravan  is  sent  annu- 
ally by  the  prince  Deb  Rajah,  who  is  the 
only  merchant  hi  the  dominions,  to  Rung- 
pore,  in  Bengal.  The  goods  which  are 
carried  by  the  tangans  are  coarse  woollen 
dolhs,  cow-tails  from  Thibet,  bees-waxi 
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Iwtjf  mxukf  gdd  dust,  nhrer  ingots,  with 
silksy  tea,  Wper  and  knives  fi:oin  China, 
with  whicn  B.  has  a  close  intercourse. 
The  current  coin  is  the  Narainy  rupee  of 
Couch  Behar,  worth  about  20  cents.  The 
customs  of  the  inhabitants  resemble  those 
of  the  Birmans  or  inhabitants  of  Ava, 
more  than  they  do  those  of  tJieir  nearer 
neighbors  of  Thibet  or  Assam. 

Bootes  ;  a  northern  constellation,  called, 
also,  by  tlie  Greeks,  .^rctophyUuc,  and,  by' 
tiie  English,  Charles's  Wain,  Arcturus  was 
placed,  by  the  aneients,  on  his  breast ;  by 
the  modems,  on  the  skirt  of  his  coat 
Fable  relates  that  Philomelu^  son  of 
Ceres  and  Jasion,  having  been  robbed  by 
his  brother  Plutus,  invented  the  plough, 
voked  two  bulls  to  it,  and  thus  supported 
himself  bv  cultivating  the  ground.  Ceres, 
to  revvani  his  ingenuity,  transferred  him, 
with  his  cattle,,  under  the  nameof  Bo6te5, 
to  the  heavens. 

BooTB,  Barton,  an  actor  of  great  celeb- 
rity in  the  reigns  of  queen  Anne  and 
George  I,  was  lK>rn  in  1681,  and  placed, 
under  doctor  Busby,  at  Westminster 
school.  An  early  attachment  for  the  dra- 
ma was  j^sl^red  by  the  applause  he  met 
witii  while  performing  a  part  in  one  of 
Terence's  i>iays^  at  the  annual  exhibition 
in  that  seminary.  He  eloped  from  school 
at  the  age  of  17,  and  joined  Ashbury's 
company  of  strolhng  players,  with  whom 
he  went  to  Dublin*  After  performing 
three  years  in  the  Irish  capital  with. great 
applause,  he  returned,  in  1701,  to  Lon- 
don»  and,  engaging  with  Bettartoo,  met 
with  similar  success.  On  the  death  of 
tliat  manager,  he  joined  the  Drury  lane 
company,  aq4t  on  the  production  of  Cato, 
in  ]7l2,  raised  his  reputation  a^  a  tragOr 
dian  to  the  highest  pitch,  by  his  perform- 
ance of  th^  principal  chamcter.  It  was 
on  this  occasion  that  lord  Boliogbroke 
presented  him  firom  the  Btag»-box  with  50 
tfuineas — an  example  which  was  imme- 
diately-  followed  by  that  nobkman's  polit- 
ical opponentai  Declamation,  rather  than 
passion,  appears  to  have  been  his  forte^ 
though  Cibber  speaks  of  his  Othello  as 
his  finest  character.  He  became  a  pat- 
entee and  manager  of  the  theatre  in  1713, 
in  conjunction  with  Wilks,  Cibber  and 
Domett,  and  died  May,  1733.  He  was 
buned  in  Westminster  abbey,  where  there 
is  a  monument  to  his  memory.  He  was 
the  author  of  Dido  and  iSineas,  a  mask, 
various  songs,  &c^  and  the  tianslator  of 
several  odes  of  Horace. 

BoPF,  Francis,  bom  in  1791,  at  M^ntz, 
went  to  Paris,  in  the  autumn  of  1812,  in 
fifder.  to  become  acquainted  with  the  Ori- 


ental, and,  in  paitibular,  widi  the  Indian 
language  andf,  hterature.  While  study- 
ing these,  he  did  not  neelect  Arabian  and 
Persian,  and  found  in  Elmina  von  Chezy 
and  Bylyestre  de  Sacy,  as  well  as  in  Au- 
gustus William  von  Schlegel,  firiends  who 
willingly  assisted  him  in  his  investiga* 
tions.  .  With  a  small  pension  from  the 
Hing  of  Bavaria,  he  lived  five  years  in 
Paris,  afterwards  in  London,  then  in  €r6t- 
tingen,  devoted  to  bis  &vorite  studies  with 
the  greatest  ptrseverance.  He  was  now 
made  professor  of  the  Oriental  languages 
in  Berlin.  He  wrote  on  tlie  system  of 
conjugation  in  the  Sanscrit  language, 
compared  with  that  of  the  Greek,  Latin, 
Persian  and  German  tongues,  and  accom- 
panied his  remarks  with  translations  of 
extracts  from  Indian  poems  (Frankfort 
on  the  Maine,  18161  He  also  published 
works  .with  the  following  titles :  ^rtino- 
Mbto^Aa/opoAc^'onam.  JS/aiaSfCcannen 
Sanscriiumf  e  Mahaokarato^  edidit,  Laixnt 
vertit  et  adnot  iUnst^  Ft,  Bopp,  London, 
Piiris  and  Berlin ;  Complete  System  of  the 
3ans<»^it  Language;  mdralokagamdnan^ 
Voyage  of  Ardschura  to  the  Sky  of  In-, 
dra;  together  with  other  Episodes  of 
Masabsarah,  published  for  the  first  Tune 
in  the  original  Language,  and  translitted  in 
Metre,  with  a  Commentary. 

Bora,  Catharine  von,  wiie  of  Luther, 
was  foom  in  1499.  Her  birth-place  is  not 
known,  and  of  her  parents  we  only  know 
that  her  mother,  Anna,  was  descended 
from  one  of  the  most  ancient  families  of 
Germany,  that  of  Hugewitz  (Haugevntz)^ 
The  daughter  took  the  veil,  very  early,  in 
the  nunnery  of  Nimptschen,  near  Grim- 
ma  Notwithstanding  her  devout  di^o* 
sition,  she  soon  felt  very  unhappy  in  her 
situation,  and,  as  her  relations  would  not 
listen  to  her,  applied,  with  eight  other 
nuns,  to  Luther,  whose  &me  had  reached 
them«  Luther  gained  over  a  citizen  of 
Torgau,  by  the  name  of  Leonard  Koppe, 
who,  in  union  with  some  other  citizens, 
undertook  to  deliver  the  nine  nuns  from 
tb«r  convent  This  was  done  the  night 
ailer  Good  Frid^,  April  4,  1523.  He 
brought  them  to  Torgau,  and  from  thenf^ 
to  Wittenbeig,  where  Luther  provided 
them  a  deoent  abode.  At  the  same  Ume^ 
to  anticipate  the  charges  of  his  enemies, 
he  publi»ied  a  letter  to  Koppe,  in  which 
he  frankly  eon&ssed  that  be  was  the  au- 
thor of  this  enteiprise,  and  had  persuaded 
Koppe  to  its  execution;  that  he  had  done 
so  in  the  confident  hope  that  Jesus  Christ, 
who  had  restored  his  gospel,  and  destroy- 
ed the  kingdon^  of  ^ticfarist,  would  be 
their  protector,  though  it  might  eost  them 
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even  liie.  He  also  exhorted  the  parents 
and  relations  of  the  nine  virgins  to  admit 
them  again  into  their  houses.  Some  of 
them  were  received  by  citizens  of  Wit- 
tenberg ;  others,  vrho  were^  not  yet  too 
old,  Luther  advised  to  many.  Among 
the  latter  was  Catharine,  whom  Philip 
Reichenbach,  at  that  time  mayor  of  the 
city,  had  taken  into  his  house.  Luther 
proposed  to  her  (by  his  friend  Nicholas 
von  Amsdorf,  minister  in  Wittenberg) 
doctor  Kaspar  Glaz  and  others  in  mar- 
riage. She  declined  these  proposals,  but 
dedared  her  willingness  to  bestow  her 
hand  on  Nicholas  von  Amsdorf^  or  on 
Luther  himself.  Luther,  who,  in  1584, 
had  laid  aside  the  cowl,  was  not  averse  to 
matrimony,  yet  appears  to  have  been  led 
to  the  resolution  of  mairvinff  by  reason 
rather  than  by  passion.  ^Besides,  he  was 
not  then  favorably  inclined  towards  Catha- 
rine, because  he  suspected  her  of  worldly 
vanity.  He  says,  however,  that  he  found 
in  her  a  pious  and  faithful  wile.  There 
could  be  no  want  of  disadvantageous  ru- 
mors on  this  occasion,  some  of  them  as 
shameful  as  they  were  unfounded.  The 
domestic  peace  of  the  pair  was  also  drawn 
into  question,  and  Catharine,' in  particular, 
was  accused  of  being  peevish  and  domi- 
neering, so  that  her  husband  was  oflen 
obliged  to  correct  her.  Although  this 
last,  story  is  without  foundation,  yet  Lu- 
ther seems  not  to  have  been  fiiUy  satisfied 
with  her;  for  he  speaks  with  great  sincer- 
itj  of  the  sufferings,  as  well  as  of  the  hap- 
pmess,  of  his  marriage.  When,  after  Lu- 
ther's death,  in  154/,  Charles  V  entered 
Wittenberg  in  triumph,  Catharine  saw 
herself  obhffed  to  leave  this  place,  and  to 
remove  to  lieipsic,  where  she  was  com- 

Sslled  to  take  boardem  for  her  support, 
be  afterwards  returned  to  Wittenberg, 
and  Uved  there  till  1552  in  v?ant  When 
the  plagu^  broke  out  in  this  place,  and 
the  univeisity  was  removed  to  Tor^u, 
she  went  thither  also,  arrived  there  sick, 
and  died  soon  after  (Dec  27, 1558).  In 
the  church  of  Torgau  her  tomb-stone  is 
still  to  be  seen,  on  which  is  her  image,  of 
the  natural  size. 

BoRACic  Acid,  uncombined,  exists  in 
several  small  lakes  in  Tuscany,  at  Volca- 
no, one  of  the  Lipari  islands,  and  in  the 
hot  springs  near  Sasso,  in  the  Florentine 
territory,  from  whose  waters  it  is  deposit- 
ed by  natural  evaporation.  It  is  easily 
obtained  also  from  borax,  a  native  salt, 
composed  of  this  acid  and  soda,  by  dis- 
solving it  in  boiling  water,  and  gradually 
adding  sulphuric  acid  to  engage  the  soda: 
the  boracie  acid  is  in  this  manner  set  at 


libeny,  and  is  deposited  in  crystals  on  the 
cooling  of  the  liquid :  these,  when  wash- 
ed wim  cold  water  and  dried,  are  per- 
fectly pure.  In  this  state,  it  presents 
the  form  of  brilliant,  white,  hexagonal 
scales,  soft  and  greasy  to  the  touch,  and 
having  a  specific  gravity  of  1.479.  Its 
taste,  when  first  taken  into  the  mouth,  is 
sourish ;  afterwards  it  becomes  bitter,  and 
finally  leaves  a  sweetish  impresoon  upon 
the  tonsue.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  wa^* 
ter,  ana  much  more  so  in  alcohol,  to 
which,  when  burning,  it  communicates  a 
green  color.  It  contams  43  per  cent  of 
water,  which  it  parts  with^on  being  heat- 
ed to  redness,  wnen  it  melts  into  a  trans- 
parent glass,  and  is  called  eaieined  boracie 
acid, — ^Boracie  acid  was  discovered  by  sir 
H.  Davy  to  be  a  compound  of  a  peculiar 
base,  which  he  called  horotij  and  oxygen, 
in  the  proportion  of  8  parts  of  the  former 
to  16  or  the  latter.  Its  principles  are  sep- 
arated both  by  means  of  galvanism  and 
by  the  action  of  potas^um.  Boron  is  a 
tasteless  and  inodorous  substance,  in  the 
form  of  a  greenish-brown  powderl  It  is 
insoluble  in  water,  ether,  alcohol  and  oils; 
nor  does  it  ilise  when  su|fected  to  the 
strongest  heats.  By  exposure  to  common 
air,  it  gradually  becomes  oxygenated, 
and,  when  heated  in  oxygen  gas,  bums 
vividly,  and  is  converted  into  boracie  acid. 
—Boracie  acid  is  sometimes  employed  in 
the  analyms  of  minerals,  and  for  soldering 
metals  in  the  arts ;  and,  ance  its  discovery 
in  such  abundance  in  the  Italian  springs 
and  lakes,  it  has  also  been  used  m  the 
manufacture  of  borax,  being  united  with 
soda. — ^The  most  important  combination 
formed  by  boracie  acid  is  that  with  soda, 
commonly  called  Iwrax.  It  is  brought 
into  Europe,  in  an  impure  stifte,  fitmi  the 
East  Indies,  under  the  name  of  iinoal,and 
is  understood  to  occur  principally  in  cer- 
tain lakes,  from  whence  it  is  obtained  by 
evaporation.  It  is  also  reported  to  be  dug 
from  the  earth  in  Thibet,  and  to  exist  in 
the  mines  of  Riquintipa  and  Escape,  in 
South  America.  A  knowledge  of  its 
manu&cture  was,  for  a  hmtt  tune,  confin- 
ed to  the  Venetians  and  HoUanders.  This 
is  now  known  to  consist  in  boiling  car- 
bonate of  soda  with  the  calcined  tincal,  in 
order  to  saturate  its  excess  of  acid :  12 
pounds  of  carbonate  of  soda  are  requisite 
for  every  100  pounds  of  washed  tincal,  in 
the  water:  the  lie  is  leil  to  cool  gradually 
and  crystallize.  The  French  nation  man- 
ufacture their  bgrax  (of  which  they'  coii- 
eume  about  25  tons  armualljr)  fittm  the 
boracie  acid  found  in  the  Italian  lakes ;  in 
cbnsequence  of  which  the  price  of  tliis 
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iBff6cle  has  fiiUen  m  Fiance  fiom  five  BhU- 
Jioc9  and  ten  pence  the  pound,  to  two 
shiSlingB  and  two  pence.  The  process 
which  they  adopt  is  to  dissolve  1200 
pounds  of  carbonate  of  spda  in  1000 
pounds  of  water,  to  which  is  added,  by  20 
iK>unds  at  a  time,  600  pounds  of  Tuscan 
ooracic  acid.  This  is  done  in  a  leaden 
boiler,  of  double  the  capacity  requisite  to 
contain  the  materials,  in  order  to  provide 
for  the  effervescence  which  takes  place. 
The  heat  is  kept  up  for  30  hours,  when 
the  clean  liquid  is  drawn  off  into  leaden 
coolers,  a  iSwt  in  depth,  where  the  first 
crop  of  ctystab  deposits  itself  in  three  daya 
100  pounds  of  the  best  Tuscan  boracic 
acid  produce  about  150  of  bonju — ^Bonaz 
appears  in  crystalline  masses  of  a  uiode- 
rate  size,  or  in  distinct  hexagonal  prisms, 
terminated  by  three  or  six-sided  pyra- 
mkls ;  is  of  a  white  color,  and  transparent 
It  requires  20  parts  of  cold  and  6  of  boil* 
ing  water  for  its  solution.  Elxposed  to 
heat,  it  swells  up,  boils,  loses  its  water  of 
crystallization,  and  becomes  converted  inr 
to  a  porous,  white,  opaque  mass,  common- 
ly  called  calcmed  borax,  A  stronger  heat 
brings  it  to  the  form  of  a  vitreous  trans- 
parent substance,  in  ^  which  state  it  is 
known  under  the  name  of  gUua  of  borax. 
Borax  fonns  one  of  the  best  fluxes  known. 
It  is  used  in  the  analysis  of  minerals  by 
the  blow-pipe,  in  melting  the  precious 
metals,  in  ibrming  artificial  gems»  and  in 
soldering. — ^Another  native  combination 
of  boracic  acid  is  that  with  magnesia, 
known,  in  mineralogy,  under  the  name  of 
boracUe.  It  is  found  in  small  crystals, 
imbedded  in  gypsum,  near  Lunenburg, 
in  Lower  Saxony,  and  at  Segeborg,  m 
Holstein.  Their  l^rm  is  that  of  a  cube, 
with  the  edges  and  four  of  the  solid  an^ 
gles  truncated.  They  are  remaricable  for 
their  electric  properties,  becoming,  when 
heated,  negatively  electrified  at  their  per- 
fect angles,  and  positively  so  at  their  trun- 
cated angles. 

BokakAi.    (See  Jilhorak.) 

BoROAt  Jean  Charles ;  bom  at  Dax,  in 
the  department  of  Landes,  in  1733 ;  an 
engineer,  and  aiierwards  a  captain  in  the 
French  marine,  iiunous  for  his  matliemotT 
ical  talents.  In  1756,  he  was  chosen  a 
member  of  the.  academy  of  sciences,  and 
occupied  himself  in  making  experiments 
on  the  resistance  of  fluids,  the  velocity  of 
motion^  and  other  topics  relating  to  dy-^ 
namical  science.  In  1767,  he  published 
a  dissertation  on  hydraulic  wheels,  and 
aflsrwaids  one  on  the  construction  of 
hydrauUo  machinery.  In  1771,  with  Ver- 
dune  and  Fingv6,  he  made  |k  voyage  tQ 
17* 


America,  to  detenaine  the  longitude  and 
latitude  of  several  coasts,  isles  and  shoals, 
and  to  try  the  utili^  of  several  astronom- 
ical instnunents.  In  1774,  he  visited  the 
Azores,  the  cape  Verde  islands,  and  the 
coast  of  Afirica,  for  the  same  purpose.  In 
the  American  war,  he  was  very  useful  to 
the  count  d'Estaing,  by  his  knowledge  of 
navigation.  In  mer  times,  he  visited 
A  second  -time  the  Azores,  the  cape  V^e 
islands,  and  the  coast  of  Africa ;  but  the 
observations  which  he  made  in  this  voy- 
age have  not  been  published.  B.  was  the 
founder  of  the  schools  of  naval  architect*- 
ure  in  France.  He  invented  an  instru- 
ment, of  a  .very  small  diameter,  which 
n  leisures  angles  witli  the  greatest  accu- 
racy, and  which  has  been  used  in  meas- 
uring the  meridian :  the  reflecting  circle, 
which  has  made  his  name  immortal; 
besides  an  instrument  for  measuring  the 
inclination  of  the  compass  needle,,  and 
many  others.  On  the  establishment  of  the 
national  institute,  he  became  one  of  its 
members,  and  was  occupied,  with  other 
men  of  science,  in  firammg  the  new  sys- 
tem of  weights  and  measures  adopted  ii| 
France  under  the  republican  government, 
Aipong  the  latest  of  his  labors  was  a  series 
of  experiments  to  discover  the'  length  of 
a  pendulum  which  should  vibrate  seconds^ 
in  the  latitude  of  Paris.  Amon^  his  writ 
tings  are  Rediarches  3vr  la  Bisistance  dea 
Fhddt$;  JS/oimelle  Mdhodt  vow  observer 
la  Longueur  du  Pendvie ;  Mmveau  %a^ 
Ume  de  Poida  et  Mesures,  adofU  par  Us 
iUals  GhUrauXf  &c.  The  pnncipal  are 
his  Fo^ey  pubhshed  in  2  vols,  in  1778, 
and  his  Taolea  Trigorwmetriquee  Dicin 
maLeSy  wliich  have  been  edited  by  Det 
kmbre.  B.  died  at  Paris,  in  1799, 
BoBBEAUX.  (See  BowdeauxA 
BoRDELAis  WizfEs.  The  finer  red 
wines  of  the  Bordelais  (countiy  rounq 
Bourdeaux)  are  the  best  which  France 
produces.  They  contain  but  little  alcohol, 
keep  well,  and  even  inipfove  by  removal. 
As  the  original  fei^mentation  is  compl6te» 
they  are,  if  judiciously  manDjB^ed,  less 
subject  to  disorder  and  acidity  than 
tlie  Bun^ndy  wines.  None  of  the  very 
best  quBLUty,  however,  is  exported  pure:  § 
bottle  of  the  best  Chatea/ux-Mar^uXj  op 
Haut-Brieuj  is  a  rarity  hardly  .to  be  pro, 
cured  in  Bourdeaux  itself  at  the  rate  of 
six  or  seven  francs  a  bottle.  For  export, 
the  secondary  growths  of  M4doc  are  n^inr 
gled  with  the  rpu^  Palus.  The  red 
wines  of  the  Bordelais  are  known  in  Eng* 
land  and  North  Arnica  under  the  name 
of  dfitreL  They  have  leas  aroma  and 
spirit,  but  more  fustringenc^*  than  the  Bur^ 
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foigot  henelf  towards  the  empmB,  whom 
she  never  liked,  ^e  was  obliged  to  leave 
the  court.  She  was  yet  in  dis^raoe,  at 
Nice,  when  Napoleoa  resigned  his  crown 
in  1814 ;  upon  which  occasion  she  imme- 
diately acted  as  a  tender  sister.  Instead 
of  remaining  at  her  palace  in  Rome,  she 
set  out  for  Elba,  to  join  her  brother,  and 
acted  the  part  of  mediatrix  between  him 
and  the  other  members  of  his  faquly. 
When  Napoleon  landed  m  France,  she 
went  to  Naples,  to  see  her  sister  Caroline, 
and. afterwards  returned  to  Rome.  Be- 
fore the  battle  of  Waterloo,  she  placed  all 
her  diamonds,  which  were  of  great  value, 
at  the  dispK^sal  of  her  brother.  They  were 
in  his  carriage,  which  was  taken  m  that 
battle,  and  was  sliown  publicly  at  Lon- 
don. He  intended  to  have  returned  them 
to  her.  She  lived,  afterwards,  separated 
from  her  husband,  at  Rome,  where  she 
occupied  part  of  the  palace  Borghese,  and 
where  she  possessed,  from  I8I0,  the  villa 
Sclarra.  Her  house,  in  which  taste  and 
love  of  the  fine  arts  prevailed,  was  the 
centre  of  the  most  splendid  society  at 
Rome.  She  often  saw  her  mother,  her 
brotJiers  Lucieu  and  Louis,  and  her  uncle 
Fesch.  When  she  heard  of  the  sickness 
of  her  brother  Napoleon,  she  repeatedly 
requested  permission  to  go  to  him  at  St. 
Helena.  She  finally  obtained  her  request, 
but  the  news  of  his  death  ar^'ived  imme- 
diately after.  She  died,  June  9,  1825^ 
at  Florence.  She  left  many  legacies,  and 
a  donation,  by  the  interest  of  which  two 
young  men  of  Ajaccio  will  be  enabled  to 
study  medicine  and  surgery.  The  rest 
of  her  property  she  left  to  her  brothers, 
the  count  of  St.  Leu  and  the  prince  of 
MontforL  Her  whole  property  amounted 
to  2,000,000  francs. 

Borgia,  Coesar;  the  natural  son  of  an 
ecclesiastic^  who  afterwards  became  pope 
Alexander  VI,  and  of  a  Roman  lady, 
named  Vanozza.  At  a  time  when  the  court 
of  Rome  was  a  school  of  falsehood  andl 
licentiousness,  and  compacts  and  oaths 
afforded  no  security,  he  reduced  crime  to 
a  system.  Other  princes  have  shed  more 
blood,  have  exercised  more  atrocious  cm- 
elty;  but  his  name  is  stigmatized  Avith 
the  greatest  infamy  ;  for  vntli  B.  all  was, 
calculated  wiili  cool  reflection.  He  pro- 
faned whatever  was  most  holy  for  tlie  at- 
tainment of  his  puri)oses.  His  fatlier, 
who  had  become  pope  in  1492,  invested 
him  with  the  purple.  Whien  Charles 
VIII  of  France  made  his  entry  into  Rome, 
Alexander  was  obliged  to  treat  with  him, 
and  delivered  Csesar  B.  into  his  hands  as 
a  hostage,  who  escaped,  however,  after  {^ 


few  4bv8,  from  the  camp  of  the  KiiMEi  in- 
1497,  Alexander  bestowed  the  ducby  of  • 
Benevento,  together  with  the  counties  of 
Terracina  and  Ponte-corvo,  on  his  eldest 
son,  who  had  already  received  from  the 
kmg  of  Spain  the  duchy  of  G«adia« 
CiBsar  became  jealovs  of  his  devation^ 
and,  when  the  duke  of  Gandia  was  mur-.. 
dered,  a  week  after  his  investiture,  public 
opinion  accused  his  brother  Ccesar  of  the 
deed.  His  father  pennitted  him  to  lay 
aside  the  purple,  and  devote  himaelf  to 
the  profession  of  arms,  and  sent  him  to 
iVance,  to  cany  to  Louis  XII  the  bull 
for  divorce  and  dispensation  for  marriage 
which  he  had  looff  desired  to  obtain^ 
Louis  rewarded  B.,  for  the  compliance  of 
his  ftither,  with  the  duchy  of  Valenlinois, 
a  body-guaid  g£  100  men,  and  20,000  li- 
vres  a  year,  and  promised  to  aid  him  in 
his  projects  of  conquest.  In  1499,  CsBsar 
married  a  daughter  of  king  John  of  Na- 
varre, and  accompanied  Louis  XII  to  It-. 
aly.  He  first  undertook  the  conquest  of 
Romagna,  expelled  the  lawful  possessors 
of  the  land,  caused  them  to  be  treacher- 
ously murderod,  and  himself  to  be  q>- 
pointed,  by  his  father,  duke  of  Romagna» 
in  1501.  In  the  same  year,  he  wrcited 
the  jn-incipaUty  of  Piombino  ftom  Jacopo 
d^Apiano.  He  also  endeavored,  though 
in  vain,  to  make  himself  duke  of  Bologna 
and  Florence.  In  1502,  he  announced 
that  he  was  about  to  attack  Caniierinoy 
and  demanded,  for  that  purpose,  soldiers* 
(uid  artillery  from  Guidobaldo  of  Monte- 
feltro,  duke  of  .Urbino.  Camerino  Was- 
taken  by  stprm,  and  Juhus  of  Barona,  the 
lord  of  the  city,  with  both  his  sons,  was 
strangled  at  the  command  of  B.  This 
fate  he  prepared  for  all  whom  he  had 
robbed.  ,  Those  who  did  not  &U  into  his 
hands,  he  piirsued  with  poison  or  the 
dagger.  Meanwhile,  all  the  petty  princes 
hod  united,  and  collected  the  soldiery  for 
iheir  defence ;  hut  Caesar  B.  terrified  some 
by  means  of.  3000  Swiss,  whom  he  called 
to  Italy,  and  gained  over  others  by  advau-* 
ta^eous  offers.  Thus  he  dissolved  their 
alliance,  seized  their  lands,  and  saw  no 
furdier  obstacle  to  his  being  made,  by  his 
father,  king  of  Romagna,  of  the  March, 
and  of  Umoria,  when  Alexander  VI  died, 
Aug.  17, 1503.  At  the  same  time,  Caesar 
B.  was  attacked  by  a  severe  disease,  at  a 
moment  when  his  whole  activity  and 
presence  of  mind  were  needed.  He 
found  means,  iodeec^  to  get  the  treasures 
of  his  fiither  into  his  possession,  aasem-i 
bled  his  troops  In  Rome,  and  formed  a 
closer  alliance  with  France ;  but  enemies 
rose  against  bito  on  all  sides,  one  of  the 
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most  bitter  of  wlioin  'waa  the  new  pope, 
Julius  II.  B.  «f!a8  arrested  and  canied  to 
Spain,  where  he  remained  for  two  years 
in  prison.  He  at  length  made  his  escape 
to  nis  brother-in-law  the  king  of  Navaire, 
went  with  him  to  the  war  acainst  Castile, 
and  was  killed  by  a  shot  bemre  the  castle 
of  Biano,  March  12, 1507.-— Cssar  B.  was 
temperate  and  sober,  loved  and  protected 
the  sciences,  wrote  Torses  himself,  and 
possessed  so  much  eloquence,  that  he  se- 
duced even  those  who  weremost  on  their 
guard  against  his  treacherous  den^ns. 

Bo&GU,  Steftno,  cardinal,  supenntend- 
ent  of  the  Propaganda,  one  of  the  noblest 
protectors  of  science  in  the  18th  centiny, 
was  bom  at  Velletri,  in  173i;  and  died 
November  23, 1804,  in  Lyons.  His  life 
was  affected,  in  various  ways,  bv  the  po- 
litical revolutions  of  Europe.  The  dicta- 
torship of  Rome  was  intrusted  to  Imh, 
together  with  two  other  cardinals,  by 
Pius  VI,  when  the  French  attacked  the 
city.  His  Memorit  ufoncAe  deUa  CSUh  di 
Benevenio  dd  Seedo  VUI  al  XVIU  (3 
vols.,  1763, 4to.),  show  his  ability  as  a  his- 
torian and  antiquary. 

BoRoiTJE ;  a  bay  or  gulf  (improperiy 
called  lake)  in  Louisiana,  east  of  lake 
Pontchartrain.  It  communicates  with 
tlie  gulf  of  Mexico  and  lake  Pontchar- 
train, and  is  40  miles  long  and  about  15 
broad. 

BoRi^fe  is  a  8pe<»e8  .of  circular  cutting, 
in  which  a  cylindrical  portion  of  a  sub- 
stance is  graduidly  removed.  When 
tubes  of  metal  are  to  be  formed,  a  cast  is, 
in  some  cases,  made  in  solid  metal,  and 
the  whole  of  the  bore  is  produced  by  the 
boring  machine:  in  others,  the  cast  is 
made  hollow  at  first,  and  the  borer  is  on- 
Iv  used  to  ^ive  uniformity  and  finish  to 
the  inside  of  the  tube.  In  boring  cannon, 
the  tool  is  at  rest  while  the  cannon  re- 
volves. By  this  arrangement  the  bore  is 
formed  with  more  accuracy  than  by  the 
old  method  of  putting  the  boi^  in  mo- 
tion. The  tool  is  kept  pressed  against 
the  cannon  by  a  regular  force.  Cylinders 
of  steam-engines  are  cast  hollow,  andai^ 
terwards  bored ;  but,  in  this  case,  the  borer 
revolves,  and  tlie  cylmder  remains  at  rest 
In  either  case,  the  axis  of  the  borer  and 
that  of  the  cylindrical  material  should  co- 
incide ;  for  otherwise,  if  the  borer  revolve, 
it  will  perforate  obliquely ;  if  the  material 
revolve,  the  perforation. will  be  conical 
The  instruments  used  are  simlets,  auflera, 
centrebits,  drills,  &c.  DriUs  are  made  to 
turn  rapidly,  either  in  one  direction  bv 
means  of  a  lathe-wheel  and  pulley,  or  al- 
ternately in  opposite  directions  by  a  spi< 


nl  cord,  which  coils  and  uncoils  itself 
soccessively  upon  the  drill,  and  is  aided 
by  a  weight  or  fly.— Boru^/or  waUr  has 
been,  of  late,  successfiilly  employed  in 
obtaining  a  supply  without  sinkinff  a 
well.  In  the  progress  of  the  boring,  vn* 
quent  veins  or  water  are  passed  through, 
hot  the  operation  should  be  continued  un« 
til  a  main  sprinff  is  struck,  which,  if  fironi 
a  sufiUciendy  elevated  source,  will  flow 
up  to  the  surfoce ;  otherwise  a  well  must 
be  sunk  to  the  level  of  the  source,  and  the 
water  must  be  raised  by  a  pimipw  To  ex* 
elude  minend  waters,  land-springs,  &c., 
the  hole  is  generally  cased  with  a  metal- 
Uc  pipe. 

Borhxo,  next  to  New  HoUand,  the 
largest  island'  in  the  world,  is  about  800 
miles  long  and  700  broad,  with  a  popu- 
lation esumated  at  fit>m  3,000,000  to 
5,000,000.  Lon.  109^  to  119°  E. ;  lat.  r> 
N.  to  4°  W  S.  Its  central  parts  have 
never  been  explored  by  Europeans,  and 
the  insalubrity  of  its  climate  has  prevent- 
ed them  fipom  fifequenting  its  shores^  On 
this  account,  the  ffeography  of  Borneo  is 
very  imperfect  The  principal  chain  of 
mountains  is  called  the  Crystal  mfnaUaxn, 
from  the  numerous  crysttJs  they  contain. 
The  island  is  often  devastated  by  volca- 
noes and  earthquakes.  The  coast,  for  10 
or  20  miles  inland,  is  marshy,  and  a 
conaderable  portion  is  a  moving  bog* 
Though  situated  under  the  equator,  tl^ 
heat  is  not  excessive,  being  moderated  by 
the  sea  and  mountain  breezes,  and  by  the 
rains,  which  are  incessant  finom  Novem- 
ber till  May.  Some  of  the  rivers  are 
large.  The  principal  are  the  Borneo,  the 
Banjarmassing  and  Passmir.  Gold  is 
found  in  large  quantities.  Diamonds, 
which  are  found  no  where  else  but  in 
Hindostan  and  Brazil,  are  confined  to  the 
south  and  west  coasts.  The  best  are  ob- 
tained &om  Landak.  The  miners  are  tho 
aboriginal  savages.  The  petty  prince  of 
Maltan  is  in  possession  of  one  of  the 
largest  diamonds  in  the  worid.  It  is  val- 
ued at  1,200,000  dbllars,  which  is  150,000 
dollars  less  than  the  Russian,  and  500,000 
more  than  the  Pitt  diamond.  The  other 
miilerals  are  iron,  copper  and  tin.  Pearl 
and  motiier  of  peari  are  found  on  the 
north  coast.  Rice,  yams  and  betel,  with 
all  the  finit-trees  of  India,  excellent  ship- 
timber,  groves  of  nutmeg  and  clove-trees, 
pepper,  nnger  and  cotton,  are  produced 
on  me  island.  The  camphor  diners  from 
that  of  Japan,  and  is  found  only  ui  Su- 
matra and  Borneo.  Benzoin,  a  species 
of  resin,  is  produced  in  vreat  abundance. 
B,  produces  the  pongo,  the  largest  of  the 
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monkey  tribe,  which  grows  to  the  aze  of 
a  man ;  the  OFsn-outang,  which  bean  tbe 
strongest  resemblance  to  the  human  spe- 
cies in  looky  manners,  and  gait ;  two  spe- 
cies  of  wild  biifSilo,  wild  boan,  elephants 
and  tigers.  The  species  of  birds  are  in- 
numerable, and  most  of  them  diff«!ent 
from  those  of  Europe.  The  salangane  or 
swallow,  which  constructs  edible  nests,  is 
numerou&  Wild  bees  supply  wax,  which 
is  exported  in  great  quanutjr.  The  coasts 
are  inhabited  by  Malays,  Javanese,  Bugis 
ornatives  of  Celebes,  and  some  descend- 
ants of  Arabs,  who  are  ail  subject  to  de»- 
potic  princes  called  tuUam,  Moham- 
medanism is  the  prevailing  religion.  The 
Cces  and  nobles  live  in  a  style  of  bar- 
us  pomp.  The  interior  is  peopled 
by  a  race  of  Malay  colonists,  who  have 
been  longer  established  on  the  island  than 
those  of  the  coasts.  They  are  called  Bi- 
moo8  or  VtcQos,  The  natives  are  called 
b^akkese  or  Idaan.  They  are  fairer  than 
the  Malays,  tall,  robust  and  ferocious. 
They  extract  some  of  the  front  teeth,  and 
insert  pieces  of  gold  in  their  stead.  Their 
bodies  are  painted,  and  their  only  cloth- 
ing is  a  girdle  round  the  middle.  The 
Biajoos  hang  up  the  skulls  of  their  ene- 
mies at  the  doors  of  their  huts.  The 
Horafooras,  a  race  of  the  interior,  differ 
from  the  Idaans  in  having  darker  com- 
plexions and  loneer  ears.  Their  dancing 
girls  are  much  admired  by  Europeans  for 
their  activity  and  grace.  The  forests  of 
the  central  region  are  occupied  by  Papu- 
ans. Several  European  nations  have  at- 
tempted to  form  settlements  on  the  island. 
The  Dutch  alone  have  succeeded  in  form- 
ing permanent  establkshments.  Their 
chief  profits  are  derived  from  pepper  and 
diamonds.  On  the  north-west  part  of 
the  island,  10  miles  from  the  sea,  on  a 
fine  river,  is  situated  the  town  of  Borneo. 
It  contains  3000  houses,  and  is  the  seat 
of  a  sultan  who  formerly  reigned  over  the 
whole  island.  The  houses  are  often  built 
on  raflfl,  moored  to  the  shore,  so  as  to  rise 
and  fall  with  tlie  tide:  tlie  chief  commu- 
nication is  by  means  of  boats.  The  in- 
habitants cany  on  considerable  trade  with 
China :  they  are  said  to  be  intelligent,  and 
faithful  to  their  contracts,  but,  m  other 
cases,  prone  to  treachery,  and  the  crews 
of  vessels  trading  here  cannot  be  too 
much  on  their  guard  against  them. 

Boav HOLM ;  an  island  belonguig  to  Den- 
mark, in  the  Baltic  sea,  nearly  surrounded 
with  rocks ;  Ion.  15^  E. ;  lat  55°  lO'  N. ; 
pop.,  18,902.  It  is  about  28  miles  long, 
and  18  broad.  Square  miles,  218.  The 
ioil  is  stony,  but  fertile,  with  excellent 


pastorea.  Oftti^  butter  iod  fish  tontdtate 
the  principal  riches  of  the  inhabitantSr 
There  are  mines  of  coal  and  quarries  of 
marble  in  the  island. 

BoRifou,  a  kinirdom  of  Centra]  AfKca, 
lying  between  15^  and  10°  N.  lat,aod  12P 
and  18°  E.  Ion.,  is  bounded  N.  by  Kanem 
and  the  Desert,  E.  by  lake  Tchad,  S.  by 
Mandara,  andW.  by  Soudan.  The  fust 
Europeans  by  whom  it  was  visited,  major 
Denham  and  captain  Chq>perton,  furnish 
us  with  the  most  authentic  infonnation 
concerning  thiscountiy  ( TVavels  tn  Murtk^ 
em  and  CentraUtJnca,  in  1822,  23  and 
24;  London,  1826).  From  March  to  July, 
the  heat  is  extreme,  the  thermometer  rising 
to  107°,  and  rarely  &Iling  below  86°  Fahr. : 
during  this  time,  scorchmg  winds  fhmi  the 
south  prevail  As  in  other  tropical  coun- 
tries, the  seasons  are  divided  into  the  dry 
and  rainy :  the  latter  continues  from  March 
to  October,  when  the  air  becomes  milcfer 
and  fresher.  The  country  is  populous,* 
containing  13  principal  towns.  These  are* 
generally  large  and  well  built,  with  walls 
40  feet  hi^  and  about  20  feet  thick.  The 
houses  consist  of  several  court-yards, 
with  apartments  for  slaves,  habitations  fi>r 
the  different  wives,  and  several  turrets 
connected  by  terraces,  forming  the  apart- 
ments of  the  owner.  '  The  Shouaas  are 
Arabians :  they  are  deceitful,  arrogant  and 
cunning.  The  Bomou  people,  or  Kanow- 
ry,  have  Negro  features:  they  are  peace- 
able and  quiet,  but  cowardly,  and  addict-* 
ed  to  pilfering.  The  ^veniment,  until 
lately,  has  been  an  elective  absolute  mon- 
archy, undei'  a  sultan.  The  sulumship  is 
now  but  a  name,  the  real  power  being  in 
the  hands  of  £1  Kanemy,  sheikh  of  the 
Coran,  an  able,  warlike  and  popular  chiefl 
His  force  is  chiefly  cavalry,  and  is  esti- 
mated at  about  30,000  men,  armed  with 
spears,  shields  and  daggers.  The  chiefs 
wear  jackets  of  chain  armor,  cuirasses,  or 
coats  of  mail.  Indian  com,  cotton  and  in- 
digo are  the  most  valuable  productions  of 
the  soil.  Very  few  fhiits  or  vegetables  are 
raised,  and  asriculmre  is  in  a  wretched 
state.  The  domestic  animals  are  asses, 
c^unels,  horses,  dogs,  sheep,  goats,  cows, 
and  innumerable  herds  of  oxen.  Lions, 
panthers,  leopards,  hyenas,  jackals,  ele- 
phants (in  herds  of  fii[>m  50  to  400)  and* 
buffaloes  crowd  the  forests.  The  croco- 
dile and  hippopotamus  are  considered  a 
1  uxury.  A  Shouaa  belle,  arrayed  for  eon- 
quests,  her  hair  streaming'  ^ith  fiit,  a 
black  rim  of  kohol  round  her  eyes,  aits 
Jambe  dtgh  Jamhe  ddh  on  her  favorite 
bullock,  who  is  guided  by  a  thong  passed 
through  the  cartilage  of  his  nose.    The 
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ostricb,  pelicao,  cnme  and  Guinea  fowl 
abound.  The  air  is  filled  with  locusts, 
which  are  devoured  by  the  natives,  both 
roasted  and  boiled,  and  formed  into  balls 
of  a  sort  of  paste.  The  mineral  produc- 
tions are  unimportant  The  principal 
return  which  the  Moorish  merchants  ob- 
tain for  theu:  goods  is  slaves.  The  cur- 
rency of  the  country  consists  of  strips  of 
cotton,  about  three  inches  wide  and  a 
yard  long,  called  gubbitk,  four  or  five  of 
which  make  a  rottaku 
Borodino.  (See  Moscow,  BatUe  of) 
Borough;  originally,  a  fortified  town. 
In  England,  the  term  was  early  restricted 
to  those  towns  which  sent  burgesses  to 
parliament  This  burden,  as  it  was  once 
considered,  was  probably  imposed  on  the 
lai^gest  and  wealthiest  towns,  or  on  those 
which  had  placed  themselves  under  the 
protection  of  some  baron.  The  number 
of  boroughs  in  Great  Britain,  represented 
in  parliament,  is  222,  sending  396  bur- 
gesses: of  these,  171  are  in  England,  and 
are  represented  by  339  bui^sses.  Sev- 
eral centuries  have  elapsed  since  the  dis- 
tribution of  representatives  among  the 
towns  was  fixed.  Many  places,  formerlv 
populous,  and  entitled  to  be  represented, 
now  contain  not  more^than  two  or  three 
houses,  and  yet  retain  their  ori^nal  priv- 
ilege. These  are  called  rotten  borought. 
{See  ParliamentJ) 

BoRROBTEi  Islands  {boU  dei  Conigli, 
on  account  of  the  many  rabbits  there) ; 
four  small  islands  in  the  Lago  Maggiore, 
in  Upper  Italy,  which  is  30  miles  in  lengtli 
and  7  or  8  in  breadth.  The  greater  part 
belongs  to  Piedmont,  the  rest  to  the  kmg- 
dom  of  Lombard3r.  Its  banks  are  formed 
of  a  beautiful  Alpine  country,  with  many 
villages,  villas,  vineyards,  wardens  and 
chestnut  groves.  The  islands  have  their 
name  fixim  the  iamily  of  Borromeo,  which, 
for  centurie^  was  in  possession  of  the 
richest  estates  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Laffo 
Maggiore.  Vitelliano  Borromeo,  in  167], 
caused  garden-soil  to  be  spread  over  three 
naked  rocks  in  this  lake,  and  terraces  to 
be  walled  up.  Thus  arose  the  Isola  Bella, 
Isola  Madre,  X^'Isolino  and  Isola  dei  Pes- 
catori,  the  two  first  famous  for  their  beau- 
tiful garden-grounds.  The  Isola  Madre, 
abounding  in  pheasants,  lies  in  the  middle 
of  the  lake,  it  consists  of  seven  terraces, 
with  a  kitchen-garden,  cypresses,  laurels, 
chestnuts  and  myrtles.  The  Isola  Bella 
is  loaded  with  artificial  ornament  It 
contains  a  handsome  palace  of  four  sto- 
ries, which  lies  near  the  shore,  and  is 
pccupied,  for  some  months  in  the  year,  by 
ibid  count  Borromea    By  means  of  the 


Grotte  Terrene,  it  communicates  with  the 
gardens,  which  are  laid  out  in  the  French 
taste,  upon  10  terraces,  rising  above  each 
other,  and  narrowing  in  proportion  to 
their  elevation.  The  whole  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  truncated  pyramid,  on  the 
top  of  which  stands  a  colossal  unicorn, 
the  armorial  ensign  of  the  Borromei. 
Orange,  citron  and  lemon-trees,  united  by 
fine  hedges,  6r  forming  arbors,  breathe 
their  fra^tmce ;  lofty  laurels  form  a  little 
grove;  myrtles  and  cypresses  are  to  be 
seen,  together  with  pomegranate-trees,  the 
fi-uit  of  which  ripens  here ;  for  the  moun- 
tains which  crown  the  lake  serve  as  a  shel- 
ter against  the  cold  winds.  The  climate 
of  the  Isola  Madre,  however,  is  milder 
than  that  of  the  Isola  Bella.  In  the  latter, 
the  orange  and  citron-trees,  &c  must  be 
secured,  in  winter,  by  boards  laid  over 
them,  and.  In  extreme  cold,  bv.  applying 
charcoal-pans  underneath.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Isola  dei  Pescatori  cany  on  a 
trade  in  fish  to  Milan  and  Piedmont,  and 
are  engaged  in  smuggling. 

Borromeo,  Carlo,  count,  of  an  ancient 
Milanese  family,  bom,  Oct  2,  1538,  At 
Arena,  on  Lago  Mag^ore,  the  family-seat 
of  his  virtuous  and  pious  parents,  was,  at 
the  age  of  12,  a  commendatory  abbot ; 
studied  the  law  at  Pavia;  was,  in  1559, 
made  doctor,  and,  in  1560,  was  succes- 
sively appointed,  by  his  uncle,  Pius  IV, 
apostolical  prothonotaiy,  referendary,  car- 
dinal, and  archbishop  oi  Milan.  From  his 
earliest  youth,  CTave,  pious  and  severe 
towards  himself  the  young  ecclesiastic, 
at  the  age  of  22,  devoted  mmself  to  the 
duties  of  government  with  a  conscientious 
zeal.  As  legate  over  Romagna,  the  march 
of  Ancona  and  Bologna,  he  had  a  great 
share  in  the  civil  government :  as  protect- 
or of  Portugal,  of  the  Netherlands,  of 
Switzerland,  of  the  Franciscans,  Cannel- 
ites,  and  of  the  knights  of  Malta,  he  ad- 
ministered several  important  branches  of 
the  spiritual  government  of  the  pope,  who 
created  him  his  ^rand  x>enitentiary,  and 
did  nothing  of  importance  without  his 
advice.  T^e  re-opening  and  the  results 
of  the  council  of  Trent,  so  advantageous 
to  the  papal  authoritv,  were  chiefly  effect- 
ed by  the  great  influence  of  B.,  which 
was  felt  durine  the  whole  sitdng  of  the 
council  He  did  much  for  the  embellish- 
ment of  the  papal  buildings,  employing 
even  his  own  fortune  for  that  purpose, 
and  established  many  {;ood  instituuons, 
as  archbishop  of  AGlan ;  miproved  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  clergy,  founded  schools,  sem- 
inaries, a  regular  older  of  secular  divines^ 
libraries^  hospitak,  and  was  indefttigable 
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in  doing  good.  All  his  virtues,  however, 
could  not  save  him  from  persecution  and 
calumny ;  he  was  even  severely  attack- 
ed hy  the  government,  but  no  charge 
could  be  proved  against  him.  He  died, 
Nov.  3, 1564,  at  the  age  of  46,  eidiausted 
bv  mental  sufferings,  tlie  accusations  of 
his  enemies,  and  his  monastical  penances. 
Miracles  were  iomiediately  wrought  at  his 
tomb,  and  his  canonization  took  place  in 
1616.  Posterity  will  venerate  the  puri^ 
of  his  life,  the  energy  and  grandeur  of  his 
character,  his  ezemplaiy  administration, 
and  the  noble  works  which  he  accom- 
plished ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  bigotry  which 
IS  to  be  attributed  to  the  spirit  of  his  age, 
and  to  his  clerical  relations,  must  acknowl- 
edge his  truly  Christian  and  apostolic 
character. 

BoRSTELL,  Louis  Gcoige  Leopold  von ; 
lieutenant-ffeneral  in  the  Prussian  service, 
bom  in  17/3.  In  the  campaign  against 
the  French,  in  1613,  he  commanded  two 
brigades,  and  decided  the  battles  of  Gross- 
beeren  and  of  Dennewitz ;  the  latter,  by 
hastening  from  Kropst&dt  to  the  £eld  of 
battle,  end,  in  opposition  to  the  orders  of 
the  crown-prinoe  of  Sweden^  joining  the 
left  wing  of  Btilo  w,  in  order  to  take  G^hls- 
dorf^  the  key  of  the  enemy's  position. 
General  B.  was  very  active  through  the 
whole  war,  and,  in  1615^  had  the  com- 
mand of  the  2d  Prussian  corps.  While 
he  was  occupied  with  its  oiganization  in 
Namur,  some  battalions  of  Saxon  guards 
and  grenadiers  in  Liege,  excited  by  the 
news  of  the  partition  of  their  country,  and 
by  some  incautious  expressions,  as  well 
as  by  the  measures  which  had  been  taken 
to  gain  over  the  Saxon  officera  and  sol- 
diers, broke  the  windows  in  the  lodgings 
of  prince  Bldcher,  and  committed  other 
excesses.  It  was  necessary  that  they 
should  be  punished  in  the  most  severe 
manner,  as  many  thousand  soldiers,  for- 
merly in  the  French  and  Westphalian 
service,  but  now  united  under  Prussian, 
English,  Belgian  and  other  colors  (many 
of  tnem  yet  attached  to  Napoleon),  were 
on  the  French  borders,  almost  in  sight  of 
the  enemy,  and  there  was  danger  of  a 
repetition  of  these  scenes,  if  they  were 
treated  with  clemency.  Bldcher  therefore 
sent  the  guilty  battalions  to  Namur,  with 
orders  to  B.  to  disarm  them,  to  bum  their 
colors,  and  to  shoot  the  ring-leaders.  B. 
considered  the  order  too  severe:  accus- 
tomed to  expose  hk  person  and  hie  for 
his  own  colora,  he  felt  that  such  a  dis- 
grace must  be  worse  than  death ;  and  he 
adopted  the  determiuation  of  not  obeying 
the  command,  although  pronounced  in 


the  most  decided  manner,  and  confirmed 
by  a  refusal  to  listen  to  his  remonstrances. 
Bl{icher  felt  obliged  to  suspend  him  from 
his  command,  and  to  report  his  behavior 
to  the  king.  Borstell  returned  into  his 
country,  and  a  court-martial  condemned 
him  to  several  years'  confinement  in  a 
fortress.  In  the  year.  1615,  he  was  par* 
doned  and  reinstated  in  his  command  by 
the  king. 

Bory-de-Saiht-Vikcent,  J.  B.  G.  M., 
bom  at  Agen,  1772,  displayed,  from  his 
eariiest  youth,  an  excessive  ardor  both  on 
literary  and  political  subjects.  As  a  youth, 
he  was  full  of  zeal  for  natural  history,  and, 
as  a  man,  his  political  view%chough  often 
erroneous,  were  always  marked  vrith 
genius.  This  is  the  character  of  the  es- 
says which  he  wrote  in  the  JVdin  Javne^ 
and  Aristarqut,  and  of  the  defence  of  his 

Sinciples,  published  in  Aix-la-Chapelle. 
is  Es9€d  star  lea  bits  Ihrtun^  de 
VAntique  Mantide  on  Pricis  de  VHiMoire 
gMrale  de  rArchxpd  des  Canaries^  and 
his  treatise  on  the  ciyptosamic  plants,  are 
full  of  original  views.  He  accompanied 
captain  Baudin,  in  1796,  in  his  voyage 
round  the  coasts  of  New  Holland,  examm- 
ed  closely  the  volcanoes  of  the  island  of 
Bourbon,  and  was  led  to  form  many  geo- 
logical hypotheses.  When  military  in- 
tendant  or  the  general  suff  of  marshal 
Soult,  he  showed  much  severity  towards 
the  commissaries.  In  1615,  he  served  as 
colonel  in  the  campaign  under  Napoleon. 
After  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  he  proposed, 
July  1,  to  his  colleagues  of  the  chamber 
of  represenuitives,  not  to  submit  volunta- 
rily to  the  Bourbons.  In  consequence  of 
the  royal  decree  of  Jan.  17, 161^  he  emi- 

Ced',  and  Uved  in  Aix-Ia-Chapelle  and 
[>erstadt,  and,  afterwards,  in  Bmssels, 
where,  with  van  Mons,  he  edited  a  jour- 
nal dedicated  to  natural  science,  which  is 
at  present  continued  in  Paris.  He  wrote, 
also,  an  excellent  work  on  the  subterranean 
quarries  in  the  lime  mountains  near  Maes- 
tricht  After .  his  return,  in  1620,  he  was 
engaged  in  many  of  the  ioumals  of  the 
liberal  party.  He  reported  the  sittings  of 
the  deputies  in  the  Courier  FVanfCMj  and 
assisted  in  Courtin's  En^dopidte. 

Bos,  Lambert,  a  profound  philologist, 
was  bom  at  Worcum,  in  Friesland,  1670, 
and  died  in  1717.  Hestudied  in  the  uni- 
versity at  Franeker,  where  his  rapid  and 
brilliant  progress  obtained  for  him  the 
Greek  professorahip  in  1704.  Uisl^wses 
Onsca  is  a  standard  work,  and  has  been 
oflen  printed.  The  edition  of  Sch&ffer 
(Leipsic,  1606)  is  the  best  The  AiOiquit. 
GrcK.  DesayfUo  has  also  passed  through 
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Bumerous  editions  His  Vei.  TtBt  ex 
Veniont  LXX  is  highly  esteemed.  He 
was>also  the  author  <»  several  other  valu- 
able philological  works. 

BoBc,  Louis  Antoine  GuiUaume;  super- 
intendent  of  the  French  establishmenlB 
for  breeding  sheep ;  member  of  several 
learned  societies  in  Fiance,  &o.;  bom  at 
Paris,  in  1759,  where  his  fkther  was  phy- 
sician to  the  king;  mad^  himself  k^own, 
from  1784  to  I7dB,  as  editor  of  tlie  /our- 
nal  dt'Phfnque.  Proscribed  ip  the  reiffn 
of  terror,  m  1793,  he  took  .refuge  in  the 
ibreat  of  Montmorency ;  anid,  though  daily 
eiqpdflBd  to  the  danger  of  being  taken  and 
executed,  he  occupied  himself  with  labors 
in  natuial  lustory^  In  1796,  the  directory 
sent  him  to  the  U.  States,  as  coosul  at 
Wilmington,  and  afterwards  at  Ne v  York ; 
but  the  American  government  doubted 
whether  the  French  directoi^  was  entitled 
to  be  represented  by  a  consuL  Thus 
exempt  from  official  duties,  he  travelljsd 
through  the  U.  States,  collecting  botan- 
ical and  zoological  ^lecimens,  and  con- 
tributinjf  to  the  advanccfment  of  his  fkvor- 
ite  studies.  In  1799,  B^  was  made  admin' 
itiraitur  dtshospict^.  From  that  time,  he 
has  been  actively  engaged  in  i-esearcbes 
in  natural  Ijiistoiy.  His  brother,  Etienne 
Bosc,  an  orator-  and  author,  c<mibines  a 
profound  knowledge  of  natuiial  history 
with  an  extenrnve  acqufiintance  with  po-  * 
litical  econonnr. 

BoflciiT,  Aunogaver,  Juan,  a  Spanish 
poet)  bom  towards  the  close*  of  the  15th 
century,  at  Barc^lona,  died  about  1540. 
His  parents,  who  bek>np;ed  to  the  most 
ancient  nohUi^,  gave  him  acaieful  edu- 
cation. He  foUowed  the  court  of  Charles 
V,  and,  in  1526^  was  attached  to  it  for  so^ne 
time  in  Grenada.  His  noble  manners 
and  character  gained  him  the  &vor  of  the 
emperor.-  The  education  of  the  duke. of 
Alva  was  committed  to  him,  and  his  in- 
structions devel<^>ed  the  great' qualities 
which  the  duke  afterwards  displayed. 
After  his  marriage.  R  lived  at  Bait^ona, 
occupied  in  publishing  his  works,  togeth- 
er with  those  of  his  deceased  fiiend  Gar- 
eilaso,  hi  which  he  was  employed  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  B.  was  persuaded  to 
attempt  Itatian  measures  in  ^mnish,  by 
Antonio  Navageio,  an  Italian  scholar  and 
ambassador  of  the  republic  of  Venice  at 
the  court  of  the  emperor.  Thus  he  be- 
came the  creator  oi  the  Spanish  sonnet, 
and,  with  Gar«ilaso,  first  used  the  Ur- 
Mie  in  hia  poetical  episdes  and  elegies. 
In  genera],  he  distingufshed  himsdf  br 
introducing  Itatian  rorms  into  Spanish 
poetry,  which  met  With  great  opposition, 
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and  not  less  applause.  The  poems  of  B. 
are  still  esteemed.  His  otner  literary 
works,  mostly  translations,  are  forgotten. 

BoscAWEN,  Hon.  Edward,  a  British^ 
admiral  of  the  last  century,  vras  bom  in 
1711,  and  distinguished  himself  at  Porto 
Bello  and  at  Carthacena,  where  he  storm- 
ed a  "battery  at  the  head  of  a  part  of  his 
ceew.  In  1744,  he  vras  promoted  to  the 
Dreadnought,  a  sixty  sun  i^ip,  in  which 
he  took  the  Media.  Three  years  after- 
virards,  he  signalized  himself  under  Anson, 
at  the  batde  of  cape  Finisterre.  Towards 
the  close  of  this  yeai^  he  was  raised  to  the 
nmk  of  lekr-admhraL  and  de^iatehed  with 
a  squadron  to  the  East  Indies.  Though 
he  failed  in  an  atteinpt  on  Pondicherry, 
he  succeeded  in  making  himself  master 
6f' Madras,  and  returned  to  Biigl&nd, 
where  be  obtained  aseat  at  the  admiralty 
board.  In4755,  he  agaui  sailed  ftnr  Noilh 
'America,  and,  in  an  action  witll  a  French 
squadron,  two  ships  of  the  line  fell  into 
his  h^ands;  In  1758,  in  conjunction  with 
lord  AtiiherBt,.  who  commanded  the  land 
forces,  he  succeeded  in  reducibg  Louis- 
bourg  and  cape  Breton^  and,  the  year;fol- 
lovQiiig,  having  then  the  command  in  the 
Mediterranean,  pursued  the  Toulon  fleet, 
under  De  la  Clue,  through  the  straits  of 
Gibraltar,  and,  coming  up  with  it  in  Lagos 
ba^,  completely  defeated  it,  burning  two 
ships  and  taking  three.  For  these  ser- 
vices, he  received  the  thanks  of  pariiament 
and  £3000  a  year,  with  the  rank  of  gen- 
eral of  marines,  in  17^.  He  died  in  the 
iblfovKng  yetn*.  He  sat  in  the  pariiament 
of  1743,  as  member  fbr  Tfuro,  in  his  na- 
tive county. 

BoscovicH,  Roger  Joseph,  an  astron- 
oiner  and  geometrician  Or  distinguished 
eminence  in  the  18th  centuiy^  was  a  na- 
tive of  Rs^guaa,  in  Dalmatia.  He  was  ed- 
ucated among  the  Jesuits,  and,  entering 
into  their  order,  was  appointed  professor 
of  mathematics  in  ^e  Roman  college, 
before  he  had  'entirely  completed  the 
coune  of  his  smdies.  He  was  employed 
by  pope  Benedict  XIV  in  various  under- 
taking^ and.  in  1750^  began  the  measure- 
ment of  a  degree  of  the  meridian  in  the 
Ecclesiastical  States,  which  operation  oc- 
cupied him  for  two  years.  He  after- 
wiuds  visited  the  Pontine  marsh,  to  give 
advice  respecting  the  draining  of  it.  He 
was  then  intrusted,  by  the  republic  of 
Lucca,  with  the  defence  of  its  mtereMs,  in 
a  dispute  about  boundaries  with  the  ^v- 
emment  of  Tuscany.  TMs  affiur  obhged 
him  to  go  to  Yieana^  and^  having  termi- 
nated It  with  success,  he  visited  Paris  and 
Lcndon.    He  was  elected  a  feUow  of  the 
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royal  society,  and  dedicated  to  this  body 
a  XanD  poem  on  eclinses.  RetunuDg  to 
Italy,  he  was  appointed  matheniatical  pro- 
fessor in  the  university  of  Pav:ia;  whence, 
*  in  1770,  he  removed  to  Milan,  and  there 
erected  the  celebrated  observatory  at  the 
college  of  Brenu  On  the  suppression  of 
the  order  of  Jesuits,  he  accepted  an  invi- 
tation to  France  from  Louis  XV,  who 
gave  him  a  peoBion  of  8000  livres,  with 
Uie  office  of  director  of  optics  for  the 
navy.  This  appointment  induced  him  to 
pay  particular  atterttion  to  that  part  of  op" 
tical  science  which  treats  of  the  theory  of 
achromatic  telescopes,  on  which  Subject 
he  wrote  a  treatise  of  conaderable  extent. 
He  was  obliged  to  leave  Paqs,  in  1783, 
on  account  of  ill  healili,  when  he  retired 
to  Mikm,  where  he  4ied  Feb.  12, 1787. 
An  edition  of  the  works  of  &ther  B.  was 
published  by  himself  in  5  vola,  4to.,  1785. 
His  l^uoria  PkUosopkia  Miuralia  redxuta 
ad  wvicam  Legem  ViriuM  in  N'aixtra  ex- 
iaientiunty  first  published  in  1758,  is  a  cu- 
rious produ9tion,  containing  speculations 
of  which  doctor  Priestley  availed  himself 
in  his  writings  in  .favor  of  materialisnfi. 

BOSHMEN,    BoSJfiSMEN,    Or    BUSPMEN. 

(See  Hottentots.) 
BosHUANAs.  (9ee  Bwihwamas*) 
Bosio,  N.;  the  most  celebrated  of  liv- 
ing French  sculptors.  His  HercuUa^  ex- 
liibited  in  1814,  has  been  particularly 
admired.  In  the  following  year,  be  pro- 
duced another  excellent  statue,  his  Her- 
maphrodilt.  The  artist  received  fi^m 
Napoleon  the  cross  of  the  legion  of  honbr 
in  1815.  The  royal  government  has  since 
honored  him  with  infiportant  commission^ 
and  confirmed  the  choice  of  the  academy 
of  the  fine  aits,  which  elected  him  a 
member.  Since  1823,  his  statue  of  Hen- 
ry  IV,  as  a  child,  met  with  pubUc  admim- 
uon.  His  statue  of  Louis  AlV  was  des- 
tined for  the  place  des  vidoir^  at  Paris* 
The  execution  is  excelient;  but  the  trans- 
fer of  the  support  of  the  horse  to  its  .tail 
might  be  objected  to  aa,  contraiy  to  mod- 
em taste. 
BosJEsusir.  (See  Hottetito(9.) 
Bosnia  ;  a  Turkish  province,  with  the 
title  of  a  kingdom,  which  comprehends, 
besides  the  ancient  B.,  part- of  Croatia 
(Sanjiak  Bielogrod),  between  the  rivers 
Unna  and  Vec&o,  a  tract  of  Dalmatia  and 
Herzegovina,  and  is  bounded  N.  by  Scla- 
vonia,  W.  by  Croatia,  S.  by  Dalmatia  and 
the  Adriatic  sea,  and  £.  by  Servi^.  B. 
contains  22,500  sauare  miles,  with  850,000 
inhabitants,  mostly  of  Sclavonian  origin, 
Bosniacff  and  Moriacs,  amcmg  whom  are 
50^000  Turkish  militia.    The  inhabitants 


are  two  thirds  Christtons,  mostly  of  the 
Greek  church,  and  one  third  Tuiks,  who 
possess  neariy  all  the  territorial  property 
as  allodiums  or  feuds,  bendes  Jews  and 
Gipsies.  The  coontiy  is  level  towards 
the  north ;  <ln  the  south,  mountainous  and 
woody.  Its  chief  rivers  axe  the  Save,  the 
Veriias,  the  B<»na,  Rama  and  Drina.  R 
contains  fertile  fields,  orchards  and  vine- 
yards :  the  breed  of  catde  is  exceUent^and 
the  mountains  furnish  good  iron,  of  which 
a  great  part  is  manufactured  in  the  coun- 
try into  guns  and  blades*  The  other  arti- 
cles manufactured  are  leather,  morocco, 
and  coarse  woollen  cloths.  In  the  12fh 
and  ]3tli  centuries,  B.  belonffed  to  Hun- 
gary. In  1339,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Stephen,  king  of  Servia.  After  his  death, 

.it  remained  independent,  and  the  Ban 
Twartko  took  the  title  of  king  in  1370. 
In  1401,  it  l)ecame  tributary  to  the  Turks, 
and,  since  1463,  has  been  a  Turkish  prov- 
ince. Jt  is  divided  into  the  southern  and 
northern  parts,  or  Upper  and  Lower  B. 
The  former  is  called  sometimes  Herzogo* 
vinOf  or  the  duchy  of  Saba^  hef^use  the 
emperor  Frederic  III  bestowed  the  title 

.  of  duke  on  tlie  ruler  of  this  district  in 
1440.  Travnik  is  the  residence  of  the 
pacha  of  B.  The  ciipita]  of  the  country 
is  Bosna-Serai,  or  saraievo  (in  Italian, 
iSierog-^),  at  the  confluence  of  the  Migli- 
azza^ith  the.  Bosna,  with  15,000  mostly 
misemble  houses,  and  60,000  inhabitants, 
including .  the  garrison  of  10,000  janisEa- 
ries.  The  citulel  lies  at  some  distance 
from  the  town.  The  taxes  of  Saraievo 
are  an  appanage  of  the  mother  of  the  sul- 
tan. Zwoi-nick,  Banjaluka  and  liiridsh 
Gradiska  are  also  important  in  historical 
and  statistical  points  of  view.  The  fear 
of  losing  their  property  is  the  chief  cause 
of  the  adherence  of  the  Boaniacs  to  the 
Turkish  government,  since,  in  ca^  of  the 
conquest  of.  B.  by  the  Christians,  they 
expect .  the  same  treatment  which  the 
Christians  f9rmeriy  experienced,  when  it 
was  conquered  by  the  Turks. 

BosPHORUs.  The  strait  which  leads 
finom  the  Black  sea  into  the  Propontis,  or 
sea  of  Marmora,  was  formerly  so  called, 
either  because  lo,  after  biding  metamor- 
phosed into  a  cow,  passed  over  at  this 
place,  OT' because  the  strait  is  so  narrow 
that  ah  ox  can  swim  across.  When  other 
straits  were  afterwards  called  by  the  same 
name,  this  was  called  JB.2Vadcttf.  Over 
this  chaimel  (5  stadia,  about  3300  feet 
wide)  Darius  constructed  a  bridge  of  boats, 
on  his  expedition  against  the  Scythians. 
Bosphorua  CHmmerieus  was  the  name  giv- 
en by  the  ancients  to  the  strait  that  leads 
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ftoCQ  die  Black  sea  nito  the  sea  of  Azo£ 
The  Italians,  who  formerly  traded  in  these 
regions,  called  it  bocca  di  &  Gtotfonm, 
or  edntio  di  Caffa.  There  was  also  an- 
ciently a  kingdom  of  the  name  of  B.,  so 
caJlea  from  the  straits,  on  both  sides  of 
which  it  was  situated.  In  Pantieapesum 
(at  present,  Kaisch,  q.  ▼.)  a  Milesian  col^ 
ony  in  the  Tauric  Chersonese,  the  Ai^hffi- 
anaktides  established  this  kmgdo\ii,  B.  C. 
479,  and  reigned  till  B.  C-  437.  Spartacus 
was  the  first  king.  Under  his  successor, 
Satyrus,  the  kingdom  was  extended  to  the 
coast  of  Asia,  and  his«on  Leucon  acquired 
Tbeodosia,  B.  C.  900.  He  improved  the 
commerce  of  the  country  (in  particular  by 
the  exportation  of  com  to  Athens,  also  of 
fishes,  fur,  skins,  bees-wax  and  eilarves). 
From  him  his  descendants  were  called 
Ltvcomdes,  Leucanor  became  tributary 
to  the  Spythians  290  B.  C,  and  the  trib- 
ute was  finally  so  oppressive,  that  Pari- 
sades,  the  last  of  the  Leuconides,  prefer* 
red  to  submit  to  Mitbridates,  the  king  of 
PontuB,  who  vanquished  the  Scythians 
under  Sciiurds,  116  K  C,  and  made  his 
son  kinff  of  B.  The  latter  killed  himself. 
At  the  death' df  Mitbridates,  the  RomaQS 
gave  the  country,  B.  C.  64,  to  his  second 
801^,  Phamaces,  who  was  afterwards  mur- 
dered. The  Romans  placed  dtfifei-ent 
princes  successively  upon  the  throjie,  who 
all  pretended  to  be  descendants  of  Mith- 
ridates.  .When  this  family  became  ex- 
tinct, A.  b.  259,  the  Sarmatians  took  pos- 
session of  the  kingdom,  ^m  w;hom  it 
was  taken'  bv  the  Chersonides,  in  344. 
The  Tauric  Uhersonese  then  l)elonged  to 
the  Eastern  empire,  till  it  was  seized  by 
the  Chazars,  and  afterwards  by  the  Tar-^ 
tars,  under  the  Mongol  princes;  (^ee 
Tawia,) 

Bossi^  CharieS' Aurele,  bai^n  d^,  bom 
at  Turin,  1758,  son  of  count  Bossi  <ie 
Sainte-Agathe,  is  a  lyric  poet  of  .reputa- 
tion. In  his  l^th  year,  he  publishea  two 
tragedies — ^the  Qttcauioma  and  Bhta  SifU 
tia.  His  great  poem  on  the  French  rev- 
olution, entitled  VOramasia,  and  a  com- 
plete collection  of  his  poems,  appeared  in 
London,  I8l4.  Only  a  few  copies  were 
stnick  oft;  His  present  hfe^  in  Paris,  is 
that  of  a  scholar  and  a  private  man.  His 
fi)nner  political  life  placed  him  in  difficult 
situations,  and  has  exposed  his  conduct 
to  reproach. 

BossuET,  Jacques  Benigne,  bishop  of 
Meaux,  bom  at  Dijon,  1627,  was  six  years 
old  when  his  ftther  became  member  of 
the  parliament  at  Metz.  The  son. re- 
mained at  Dijon,  in  the  college  of  the 
Jesuits.    By  chance,  the  boy  got  poNsses- 


sion  of  a  Latin  Bible,  which  made  an 
indelible  impression  upon  him.  At  the 
age  of  15,  he  was  sent  to  Paris,  where  he 
entered  the  college  of  Navarre,  the  presi- 
dent of  which,  Nicholas  Comet,  toolf 
pleasure  in  forming  his  mind.  B.,  under 
the  direction  of  this  worthy  teacher, 
studied  Greek  and  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
read  the'^cient  classic^  and  investigated 
the  Cartesian  philosophy.  He  was  made 
doctor  of  the  Sorbonne  and  canon  in 
Metz.  Here  he  edified  bis  hearers  by  his 
preaching  and  example;  was  commis- 
sioned by  his  bishop  to  refiite  the  cate- 
chism of  the  Protestant  minister  Paul 
Ferry,  and  did  k  in  such  a  way,  that  even 
his  antagonists  were,  obliged  to  respect 
him;  The  queen  mother  (Anne  of  Aus- 
tria) was  iiiduced,  by  this  woric,  to  em- 
ploy B.  in  the  conversion  of  the  Protest- 
ants in  the  diocese  of  Metz.  This  business 
often  called  him  to  Paris,  where  his  ser- 
mons ihet  with  great  approbation.  The 
sermon  which  he  delivered  in  1668,  on 
the  occasion  of  marshal  Tur^nne's  joifiing 
the  Catholic  church,  procured  him  the 
bishopric  of  Condom.  In  }670,  the  king 
charged  him  with  the  educatiou  of  the 
dauphin.  In  consequence  of  this  ap- 
pointment, he  resigned,  his  bishopric  in 
1671,  because  he  thought  it  inconsistent 
with  his  duty  to  retain  it  during  a  contin- 
ual absence  from  his  diocese. '  At^  this 
timej  he  delivered  his  seripon  at  the  fu- 
neral of  ma^ame,  the  duchess  of  Orleans, 
a  princess,  who,. in  the  midst  of  a  brilliant 
court,  of  which  she  was  the  ornament, 
died  suddenly  in  the  bloom  of  youth. 
His  last  sermon  of  tliis  kind  (that  at  the 
tomb  of  the  great  Cgnd^)  is  considered  as 
a  masterpiece.  The  manly  vigor  which 
characterized  his  orations  is  seen  also  in 
the  DUcours  star  VtEstoirt  UniverseUe,  de- 
signed for  the  instmction  of  his  i-oyal 
pupil.  The  care  which  he  took  of  the 
education  of  this  prince  was  rewarded,  in 
lp80,  by  the  office  of  the  first  almoner  of 
the,  dauphin ;  in  1681,  by  the  bishopric  of 
Meaux ;  in  1697,  he  obtained  tlie  dignity 
of  a  counsellor  of  state,  and,  a  year  after- 
wards, that  of  the  first  almoner  of  liie 
cUichess  of  Burgundy.  His  pracuce  and 
his  doctrine  were  equally  severe.  All  his 
time  was  divided  between  his  studies  and 
the  execution  of  his  official  duties;  he 
seldom  allowed  himself  any  recreation. 
The  last^ears  of  his  life  he  passed  amone 
his  flock,  in  the  midst  of  whom  he  died, 
in  1704.  The  teamed  Benedictines  of 
the  brotherhood  of  Su  Maur  have  lately 
published  a  complete  edition  of  all  the 
works  of  B.    The  style  of  B.  is  fiiU  of 
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•nei|^,  but  not  without  defects :  hm  LatiQ 
style  IS  bard.  The  French  academy  con- 
sider him  among  their  most  renowned 
members  B.  has  described  his  own  life 
lit  length.  (For  his  dilute  with  the  arch- 
bishop of  Cambray,  Fenelon,  see  Fendon 
and  Qideiiam,) 

BosTANGi  {gardenerM) ;  the  guard  of  the 
sultans  in  the  seraglio,  whoso  overseer  is 
called  bastangi  haackij  and  has  the  super- 
intendence over  the  gardens  of  the  se-, 
ragtio,  over  the  channel  of  the  Black  sea, 
and  the  imperial  summer  residences. 
The  hostangi  haschi  accompanies  the 
sultan  in  all  his  rides,  and  has  the  privi- 
lege of  wearing  a  beard.  The  hoikafigi 
are  also  the  boatmen  and  executioners  of 
the  sultan.   .    ' 

Boston  (aijiciently  BsMpiCa  Tovm) ;  a 
town  of  England,  in  Lincoln ;  34  miles 
S.  S.  £.  Lincoln,  115  N.  London ;  Ion,  0° 
.  a'  W. ;  lat.  52°  48^  N.  Population  in  l601, 
5926 ;  in  1811,  Slia .  It  is  nearly  sur- 
rounded by  fens,  on  the  Witham,  which 
is  na,vigabie.  and  forms  a  port,  well  £^- 
quenteo,  ana  much  assisted  by  navigable 
canals.  It  has  four  annual  fairs,  .and 
markets  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday. 
It  has  a  flourishing  tra4e  with  the  Baltic 
for'  hemp,  t^r,  timber,  &q.  Jn  former 
periods.  It  stood  high  as  a  commercial 
town.  The  church  is  a  handsomestruct- 
ure.  and  serves  as  a  mark  to  seamen. 

Boston,  the  capital  Of  Massachusetts 
and  the  largest  city  in  New  England,  lies 
14  miles  S.  W.  Salem,  40  N.  N.  E.  Prov- 
idence, 56  S.  W.  Portsmputh,  100  E.  N. 
E.  Hartford,  210  N,.E.  New  York,  300 
S.  S.  E,  Montreal,  300  N.  E.  l^biladelphia, 
4%  N.  Washington ;  ten.  71°  4'  W. ;  lat. 
42°  22^  N.  Pop.  in  1765, 15,520 ;  in  179dj 
18,038;  in  1800, 24,937 ;  in  1810,  33,250; 
in  1820, 43,298;  in  1825, 48,281.  Its  pppu- 
latiou,  in  1829,  aniounted  to  about  60,000. 
It  is  situated  at  the  bottoip  of  Massachu- 
setts bay,  at  the  mouth  of  Charles  river. 
It  stands  principally  on  a  small  peninsula 
of  elevated  ground,  two  miles  and  three 
quarters  in  len^  and  one  in  breadth,  and 
is  connected  with  the  continent  by  a  nar- 
row neck  of  land,  apd  by  seven  bridges. 
Including  South  Boston,  which  is  without 
the  peninsula,  its  whole  extent  is  nearly 
three  square  miles.  It  has  a  capacious 
harbor,  of  sufficient  depth  of  water  for 
the  largest  ships  of  war  .to  enter  safely 
and  lie  at  anchor,  protected  from  storms 
by  a  g^t  number  of , islands,  on  several 
of  which  are  fortifications.  The  bridges, 
widi  one  exception,  are  of  wood.  That 
which  leads  from  B,  to  Cambridge  is 
3483  feet  in  length,  and  is  support^  by 


180  piers.  Tho  vntitm  aoemUj  so  caBed, 
leading  across  the  bay,  from  the  western 
part  of  the  city  to  Roxbuiy,  is  8000  feet 
m  length,  ucnd  a'  formed  of  solid  earth, 
supported  on  each  side  by  walls  of  stone. 
It  serves' the  dbuble  ptupose  of  a  brid^ 
and  a  dam,  by  means  of  which  .and  a 
cross  dam,  two  laiTge  basins  are  formed, 
one  of  which  is  filled  at  every  flood-tide, 
and  the  other  is  emptied  at  every  ebb, 
whereby, a  perpetual  water-power  is  cre- 
ated for  carrying  mills  and  machinery. 
This  dam  was  built  at  a  cost  exceeding 
$600,000.  One  of  the  bridges  is  free ;  «U 
the  others  are. toll  bridges.  The  streets 
are  mostly  narrow  and  irregular,  and 
some  of  them  are  crooked.  The  wharves 
are,  in'  gener^,  spacious,  and  afibrd  ample 
accommodation  to  shipping,  and  store- 
houses for  merehandise.  Lonff  wharf  is 
1650  feet  in  length ;  Central  wharf;  1240 
feet  long  and  150  wide.  The  wharves 
and  many  of  the  streets  liave  been  made 
by  raising  the  ground  forroeriy  covered 
by  the  tide.  Tiie  numl)er  of  dwelling-, 
houses  is  about  10,000^  besides  a  great 
number  of  store-houses  and  shops.  A 
great  part  of  the  buildings  are  of  brick, 
four  stories  in  height,  mvny  of  them  are 
of  hammered  granite  and  sienite.  These 
are  excellent  buildins  materids,  of  a 
beautiful  grey  color,  nard  ftnd  durable, 
splitting  easily,  and  readily  wrought  into 
the'required  form.  Many  of  the  dwelhng 
houses  are  large  and  well  built  The 
principal  public  buildings  are  the  state- 
house,  which  is  of.  brick,  is  situated  on 
the  highest  part  of. tho  city,  and  com- 
mands a  view  of  the  country  and  bay  for 
many  miles  round;  th^  county  court* 
house,  which  is  of  stone ;  Faneuil4iall,in 
which  town-meetings  and  public  assem- 
blies for  political  discussions  are  held; 
the  Massachusetts  general  hospital,  and 
the  Faneuil  hall  market,  two  handsome 
buildings  of  granite^  the  latter  two  stories 
m  height,  540  feet  in  length  and  50  feet 
in  width ;  about  40  churches ;  10  public 
school-houses;  a  hotlse  of  industry;  a 
house  of  correction ;  a  county  jail ;  and 
two  theatres.  /-  Among  the  best  specimens 
of  architecture  are  th^  market-house, 
Trinity  church,  the  general  howital,  sev- 
eral of  the  bank  buildings,  and  the  Tre- 
mont  house,  the  front  of  which  is  built  of 
gray  sienite,  .and  is  ornamented  with  a 
handsome  portico  of  the  Doric  order, 
with  fluted  pillars.  This  last-named 
building  is  finely  situated,  sind  is  the  most 
elegant  and  commodioas  hotel  in  the  U. 
States..  The  city  is  divided  into  12  wards. 
The  municipal  goyerjmiebt  is  vested  in  a 
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mayor,  6  aUtormeoDf  4Uid^a  common  coun- 
cil of  48  members.  The  executive  pow- 
ei8  are  exercned  by  the  mayor  and  luder^ 
men,  and  measures  of  a  legidative  char- 
acter are  adopted  by  a  ccmcurrent  act  of 
that  board  and  of  die  common  council. 
These  officers  are  chosen  annually  by  the 
citizens,  votmff  ia  the  wards  ikl  which 
theyrecdde.  Ward  officers  are  also  chosen 
annually  to  superintend  the  elections. 
The  city,  with  the  small  town  of  Chelsea, 
Ibrms  the  county  Of  Suffolk.  The  coun-  ' 
ty  is  represented  in  the  senate  of  the  state 
by  six  senators.  Until  the  year  1821,  the 
municipal  affiiirs  of  the  town  were  super- 
intended by  a  board  of  seven  select^men, 
annually  chosen;  and  all  measures  for 
raisinff  and  granting  money,  establishing  , 
sohoo£^  and  making  municipal  regula- 
tions, were  adopted  in  town-meeting,  or 
assembly  of  the  qualified  voters,  held  in 
Faneuil  hall.  AU  public  officers  were 
chosen  in  town-meeting.  There  is  a  po- 
lice court  of  three  justices,  for  examinmg 
all  criminal  chai^ges  and  the  trial  of  minor 
offences ;  and  a  municipal  court,  held  by 
a  single  judge,  which  has  Jurisdiction  of 
all  cruninal.  causes  not  capita},  which  are 
tried  by  jury.  The  annujul'^xnenditures 
of  the  city  amoimt  to  about  $3Q0,00O;  of 
which  sum  953,000  are  expended  for  the 
support  of  schools ;  $50,000  for  paving 
repairing  and  widemn^  streets ;  $30,000 
for  the  support  and  rehef  of  the  poor,  &c. 
The  public  schools  are,  a,  Latin  grammar 
school,  open  to  aU-boys  between  the  ages, 
of  9  and  15 ;  a  high  school,  in  which  are 
taught  the  various  branches  of  mathe- 
matics and  other  branches  of  iEJnglish  edu- 
cation;  8  grammar  and  writing  schools, 
7  of  which  have  2  masters  each — a 
grammar  and  a  iVritin^  master,  v^o  teach, 
alternately,  boys  ana  i^ls,  at  different, 
hours ;  one  Anican  school ;  and  57  pri«> 
maiy  schools,  which  are  kept  by  wo* 
men,  and  in  which  children  from  tour  to 
seven  years  of  age  are  taught  to.  read, 
spell  and  vmte.  The  schools  are  under 
the  direction  of  a  schooLcommittee,  con- 
sisting of  the  mayor  and  aldermen  and  12 
members,  annually  elected.    The  princi- 

Sd  literary  institution  in  the  vicinity, 
arvard  university,  'm  situated  at  Cam- 
brid^,  three  miles  from  the  city.  The 
medical  branch  of  Uiis  institutiofa  is  es-> 
tabtished  in  Boston,  where  the  professors 
reside.  The  Doefton  athensum  has  two 
large  buildings ;  Qne  containing  a  libraiy, 
and  the  other  a  picture  gayery,  a  hall  for 
public  lectures,  and  other  rpoms  for  sci- 
entific purposes.  The  library  consists  of 
about  24,000  volumes.  Tliere  are  many 
18*     ' 


literaiy,  fioientlfie  and  charitable  societies 
in  B.  Among  the  fbimear  are  the  Amer- 
ican academy  of  arts  and  sciences,  which 
has  published  fear  volumes  of  memoirs ; 
the  histori<»l  society,  which  has  published 
22  volumes;  the  Massachusetts  medical 
society;  the  mechanic  institution,  under 
whose  patronage  courses  of  lectures  for 
mechantcsare  delivered  annually.  Among 
the  latter  are  the  humane  society ;  the 
Boston  dispensary,  by  which  the  poor  are 
furnished  with  medical  attendance  and 
medicine  free  of  expense  ;  the  female 
asylum,  fer  the  .maintenance  of  female 
orphans;  the  boys'  asylum,  and  several 
others.  The  pursuits  of  the  inhabitants 
are  in  a  great  measure  mercantile.  They 
.  carry  on  an  extensive  foreign  trade,  and 
own  many  shi^  which  are  employed  not 
only  in  the  importing,  exportbig  and 
coasting  trade,  but'  in  trade  between  for- 
eign markets.  B^  is  the  second  commer- 
cial town  in-  the  U.  States.  The  value  of 
the  annual  imports  is  about  $13,000,000, 
and  that  of  the  e]£ports  $9,000,000.  The 
amount  of  shipping  evened  in  B.,  at  the 
commencement  of  1828,  was  161,583  tons. 
Many  kinds  of  manufactures  are  carried 
on  here.  The  capitalists  of  B.  are  also 
the  principal  proprietors  in  the  ioint  stock 
manufiicturinff  companies  established  in 
Lowell,  Walniam,  and  other  towns  in 
Massachusetts  and  some  of  the  neighbor- 
ing states.  Great  improvenients  have 
been,  made,  within  a  few  years,  in  the 
appearance  of  the  city  by  the  widening 
an4  repaving  of  streets,  the  erection  of 
new  and  elegant  buildings,  and  the  em- 
•bellialiment  of  the  public  grounds.  The 
principal  public  square  is  the  common, 
which,  with  the  mall,  a  gravelled  walk 
which  surrounds  it,  covers  a  sur&ce  of 
about  50  acres.  It  is  a  handsome  piece 
of  ground,  has  a  sloping  and  undulating 
surmce,  is  partly  shaded  with  elms,  and  is 
surrounded  by  some  of  the  most  elegant 
buildkigs  in  the  city.  There  arc  six 
newspapers  published  daily,  three  semi^ 
weekly,  several  weekly,  and  a  number  of 
other  periodical  journals,  some  of  which 
are  conducted  with  great  ability,  and  are 
extensively  Circulated.  Among  these  are 
the  North  American  Review  and  the 
Christian  Examiner.  B.  was  founded  in 
August,  1630.  It  received  the  name  of  B. 
fiom  a  borough  of  ijie  same  name  in  Lin- 
cobshire,  England  (from  which  a  part  of 
the  inhabitants  emigrated),  by  a  vote  of 
th«  court  of  a^stants,  September  7,  and, 
on  the  19tfa  of  October  of  the  same  year, 
the  general  court  of  the  colony  was  held 
there.    This  general  couit  was  not  corn- 
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posed  of  repreaentatiTes,  but  of  the  pro- 
prietors under  the  charter,  acting  in  tneir 
own  right.  The  first  church  was  built  in 
1632.  The  Middlesex  canal,  leading  from 
Boston  harbor  to  the  Merrimack  river, 
forms  with  this  river  a  navigable  channel 
to  Concord  in  New  Hamj^ire.  There 
are  no  other  means  of  transportation 'to 
and  firora  the  interior,  except'  such  as  are 
afforded  by  the  common  roads.  In  this 
respect,  B.  is  behind  the  other  principal 
cities  of  the  UvStates,  and  its  inland  trade 
is  much  less  than  it  would  otherwise  have 
been.  ProjwiJls  are  now  before  the  public 
for  remedying  this  inconvenience  by  the 
construction  of  rail-roads.  The  popula- 
tion has  doubled  fiiom  the  year  1783 
once  in  about  23.  years.  Previously  to 
that  date,  the  population  of  the  towh  had 
been,  ^r  100  years,  neariy  stationary,  and 
for  50  years  entirely  so ;  its  trade,  an^l  that 
of  the  colony,  having  been  subjected  to 
severe  restraints  and  heavy  burdens  In 
the  reiffD  of  Charles  II,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  colony  fell  under  the  royal  displeas- 
ure, and,  in  1683,  a  writ  o£  quo  tJoarramio 
was  issued  aeainst  the  chartier  of  the  col- 
ony. A  legd  town-meeting  of  the  free- 
men of  B.  was  held,  and  the  question  was 
put  to  vote,  whether  it  was  their  wish  tiiat 
the  general  court  should  resign  the  charter 
and  the  privileges  therein  granted,  and  it 
was  resolved  in  the  negative  unanimously. 
Tl^e  charter,  however,  was  declared  for- 
feited by  a  decree  of  the  court  of  chan- 
ceiy,  and,  soon  afler,  sir  Edmund  Andres 
was  appointed  the  tiret  royal  governor. 
His  administration,  which  endured  for 
two  or  three  years,  was  arbitrary  and  op- 
pressive. In  April,  1689,  the  people  of 
B.  took  forcible  possession  of  tne  fort  in 
B.,  and  the  casde  in  the  harbor,  turned  the 
ipms  upon  the  frigate  Rose,  and  compelled 
her  to  surrender,  seized  the  governor,  and 
h^ld  him  a  close  prisoner  under  gqanl  in 
the  casde.  A  little  more  than  a  month 
afterwards,  news  was  received  of  the 
revolution  in  England,. and  the  event ivas 
ce1di)rated  with  great  rejoicings.  In  1765,. 
after  the  passage  of  the  stamp  ciiict,  the 
person  appointed  distributor  of  stamps 
was  compelled,  by  threats  of  violence,  to 
decline  the  acceptance  of  the  office,  and 
the  house  of  the  lieutenant-govenior  was 
destroyed  bjr  a  mob.  A  larse  military 
and  naval  force  was  stationed  at  B.  for 
the  purpose  of  overawinff  the  people. 
On  the  evening  of  March  5, 1770,  a  ser- 
geant's guard  &ed  upon  a  crowd  of  peo- 
ple, ymo  were  surroundipff  them,  and 
pelting  them  with  snow-baln,  and  killed 
five  men.    Dec.  16, 1773,  on  the  arrival 


of  tbree  ships  loaded  with  tea,  after  Tarious 
unsuccessful  attempts  had  been  made  by 
public  meetings  of  the  citizens,  to  prevent 
its  bebig  land^  and  sold,  in  violation  of 
the  non-importation  resolves  of  the  peo- 
ple; a  number  of  men,  disguised  as  In- 
dians, went  on  bdard  the  ships,  and  threw 
all  the  tea  overboard.  In  the  following 
sprirtg,  the  port  of  B.  was  closed  by  an 
act  of  parliament  (Boston  Port-bill),  and 
the  landing  and  shipping  of  goods  within 
the  harbor  was  ordered  to  be  discontin- 
ued. The  session  of  the  general  court 
was  removed  to  Salem,  and  additional 
bodies  of  troops  and  a  military  governor 
,were  ordered  to  B.  In  1775,  the  war 
commenced  "^vith  the  battles  of  Lexington 
and'  Bui^ker  hill;  and  the  town'  of  B.,  in 
which  the  British  troops  were  encamped 
to  the  number  of  10,000  men,  was  oe- 
sieged  by  the  American  army.  The 
siege  continued  until  the  March  follow- 
ing, when  the  British  troo|)s  evacuated 
the  town  and  castie,  embarked  on  board 
their  own  ships, ^and  withdrew  to  another 
part  of  the  countiy.  The  inhabitants 
were  among  the  eai'liest  and  most  ardent 
assei'tora  of  the  rightsof  the  people,  and 
among  the /earliest-  advocates  and  active 
supporters  of  independence.  During  the 
revolutionary  struggle,  popular  meetings 
were  frequent  These  meetings  were 
usually  held  in  Faneuil  hall.  Benjamin 
Franklin  was  bom  in  B.,  Jan^  17, 1706. 

BoswELL,  James,  the  friend  and  biog- 
rapher of  Johnson,  bom  at  Edinburgh,  m 
1740,  studied  in  bis  native  qity,  in  Glas- 
gow, and  in  the  Dutch  university  of 
Utrecht.  He  afterwards  resided  several 
times  in  London,  and  cultivated  the  ac- 
quaint^ce  of  the  most,  distinguished  men 
of  his  time.  Here  hp  became  acquaint- 
ed whh  Johnson — a  cut;umstance  which 
he  himself  calls  the  most  important  event 
of  his  life.  .  He  afterwards  visited  Voltaire 
at  Femey,  RoUsseau  at  Neufchatel,  and 
Paoll  in  Corsica,  with  whom  he  became 
intimate.  He  then  returned  by  the  way 
of  Paris  to  Scotlandy  and  devoted  himself 
to  the/bar.  In  1768,  when  Corsica  at- 
tracted so  much  attention,  he  pubhshed 
his  valuable  Account  of  Co):8ica,  >vith 
Memoirs  of  Paoli.  At  a  kiteir  period,  he 
settied  at  London,  where  he  lived  in  the 
closest  intimacy  with  Johnson.  In  1773^ 
he  acconipanied  him  on  a  tour  to  the 
Scottish  Highlands  and  Hebrides,  and 
published  an  account  of  the  excursion 
after  their*  return.  After  the  death  of 
Johnson,  he  became  hiis  biographer.  The 
minuteness  aud  accuracy  of  his  account,, 
and  the  store  pf  literary  anecdote  which 
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k  cdRtains,  render  this  work,  very  valua- 
Me.  It  was  published  in  2  vok,  4to^  in 
1790,  and  has  been  repeatedly  reprinted* 
B.  died  in  1795. 

BoswoaTH ;  a  small  town  in  the  county 
of  Leicester,  England,  about  three  miles 
fiom  which  is  Bosworth  field,  where^  was 
fought,  in  1458,  the  memorabie  battle  be- 
tween Richard  III  and  the  earl  of  Rich- 
mond, afterwards  Henry  VII.  This  banle, 
in  which  Richard  lost  his  life,  puts  period 
to  the  lone  and  bloody  wars  of  the  roses, 
between  th^  houses  of  York  and  Lancas- 
ter. 

BoTAiviCAi.  Gardens  ;  establishments 
lA  which  plants  firim  all  clixnates,  and  all 
parts  of  the  world,  are  cultivated  in  the 
open  air,  in  green -houses  and  hot-housqs. 
The  object  of  siich  an  establiidunent  is 
partly  information  and  the  ipiprovement 
of  science,  partly  pleasure  and  luxury. 
Theophrastus  seems  to  have  instituted  the 
first  botanical  garden.  He  bequeathed  it 
to  his  scholars.  Attalus  Fhilonietor,  kinr 
of  Pergamus,  and  Mithridates  Eupator  of 
Pontus,  vied  with  each  other  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  gardens,  where  they  cultivated 
poisons-and  antidotes.  Pliny  mentions  a 
botanical  garden  which  was  laid  out  in  Ita- 
ly by  AntoniUs  Castor,  son-in-law  of  king 
Dejotarus.  In^  the  middle  ages,  Charle- 
niaffne  exerted  a  favorable  influence,  by 
est&lishing  gardeiis  near  the  imperiar 
palaces  and  castles,  specifying  even  the 
single  shrubs,  which  Were  to  be  planted. 
In  the  bennning  of  the  14th  ^century, 
Matthseus  Sylvaticus,  at  Salerno,  found- 
ed the  first  botanicid  gc^den,  properly  so 
called.  The  republic  of  Venice,  sbon 
afterwards,  in  1333,  instituted  a  public 
medical  gtu^en,  and  had  the  plants  paint- 
ed by  Amadei.  The  paintings  are  still 
preserved.  After  the  tune  of  the  revival 
of  learning,  the  fitst  b6tanical  gardens, 
which  contained,  however,  for  the  greater 
part,  merely  medicinal  plants,  were  laid 
out  in- Italy.  .  Du)ce  Alfonso  of  Este  yroa 
the  founder  of  an  excellent  institution  of 
this  kind  in  Femra ;  thett  followed  the 
Ipardens  in  Padua,  Pisa  and  Pavia.  Mont- 
pellier,  in  Fran<se,  first  imitated  his  exam- 
ple. The  academical  '|^rden  in  L^den 
was  instituted  in  1577;  that  of*  Pans,  in 
1633 ;  and  about  the  saihe  time  the  first 
botanical  gaidens  in  Germany  and  Eng- 
land were  founded  At  present,,  the 
longest  and  most  renowned  m  Qermany 
are  the  imperial  Austrian^  at  Schdnbrunn. 
under  the  inspection  of  Jalcquin ;  the  n^ral 
PnisBian,  near  Berlin,  under  Link  fuid 
Otto;  that  of  Weimar,  in  Behredere; 
that  of  tbe  gnnd  doke  of  Baden,  «t 


Schwetzingen ;  and  the  royal  IIaiioye«» 
rian,  in  Hermhausen.  In  Great  Britam, 
the  royal  garden  at  Kew;  the  Cbekwa 
garden,  founded  for  the  London  apoube- 
caries ;  an<]l  that  at  Liverpool,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Shepherd,  are  the- 
most  celebrated  scientific  institutions,  to 
sav  nothing  of  the  extennve  (nudens 
where  plants  are  raised  for  sSe.'  In 
France,  the  royal  gaiden  in  Paiis,  under 
tbe  inspectioiTof  D^fbntainesand  Thouin, 
is  ^he  principal  Formerly,  that  of  Mal- 
maison,  founded  by  tbe  empress  Jos&« 
phine,  was  the  most  famous  (see  Bon- 
pUmd).  In  Italy,  the  garden  of  the 
university  al  Turin,  superintended  by 
CapelU,  is,  perhaps,  the  best ;  in  Spain^the 
royal  garden  at  W<>drid,  under  Mariano 
Lagasca ;  in  Denmark,  &e  garden  of  the 
universitv  at  Copenhagen,  under  the  su-' 
perintendence  of^Horneroann.  In  •  Russia, 
the  exoellent  instltntiqn  of  the  count 
Alexis  Rasumowsky,  at  Corinka,  near 
Moscow,  deserves  to  be  placed  by  the 
side  of  the  most  celebrated  establishments. 
The  principal  botanical  gardens  in  the 
U.  Stat^  'cM«  in  New  Yorl,  in  Philadel- 
phia and  Cambridge.  In  Asia,  the  fOT" 
den  of  the  East  India  company  at  Cal- 
cutta is  ,the  tnost  important — ^At  iM^sent, 
almost  ail  universities  and  learned  acade- 
mies, aS  weU  as  many  rich  private  pro- 
prietors, have  botanical  gaidena 

BoTANT,  the  science  <of  plants,  may  be 
divided  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  de- 
scribes their  extemar  appearance,  and  is 
sdmetimes  called  photography ;  the  other 
treats  of  their  internal  structure  and  or- 
ganic action,  and  may  be  termed  pkUo- 
9ophiecd  botany,  or  p^Umomy.  The  former 
requires  a  penect  knowledge  of  terminol- 
ogy, the  latter  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
tlie  plants  themselves,  with  a  view  to  a 
systematic  classification  of  them,  accord- 
ing to  fixed  principles.  The  necessity  of 
such  a  classification  must  have  been  felt 
as  soon  as  tbe  number  of  known  plants 
became  groat,  and  their  relations  and 
analogies  obvious  At  the  time  of  the 
revival  of  letters,  hardly  1500  plants  were 
known  firom  the  descriptions  of  the  fln<p 
cients.  At  present,  at  a  moderate  estima- 
tion, more  than  SOfiOO  have  been  describ- 
ed. It  is  obviously  impossible  to  introduce 
order  into  this  infinite  chaos,  or  to' acquire 
any  distinct  knowledge,  without  the  aid 
of  eeneral  principles.  Even  in  the  16th 
ami  17th  centuries,  the  fi>und^of  botan- 
ioal  science  perceived  that  in  plants,  as 
well  as  in  all  other  natural  bodies,  the  es- 
sential and-  necessary  parts  must  be  dis- 
tinguiabed  &om  the  accidenta],  and  tbalt  a 
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ficientific  claaatficatioQ  must  be  fouaded 
on  the  former  alone.   Now  it  was  obvious 
that  the  production  of  fruit  and  seed  is  ^e 
uhiniate  object  of  vegetation,  and,  accord- 
ingly, in  the  first  attempts  at  classification, 
the  relations  and  component  parts  of  the 
seed  and  of  the  finit  were  made  the  found- 
ation of  the  arrangement.    This  arrange-, 
ment  was  confirmed  by  an  observation  6f 
the  uniformity  of  nature  in  the  formation  of 
those  parts  in  plants  of  similar  kinds. 
But  it  was,  found,  also,  that  uniformity  in 
these  formations  prevailed  in  too  ereat  a 
number  of  plants  to  allow,  them  uone  to 
be  nuide  the  distinffuishing  chai^teristic^ 
It  became,  th^rerore^  necesaaiy  to  have 
recourse  to  otiier  parts.    The  nowcr  was 
first  chosen,  as  it  presents  a  great  variety 
of  forms,  and,  at  the  sanie  time^  a  uniform- 
ity of  structure.    But  the  limits  to  this 
uniformity,  and  the  absence  of  flowers  in 
innumerable  plants,  with  the  consideration 
that  they  are  not  essential,  suggested  to 
the  immortal  founder  of  modem  scieiitific 
botany  the  idea  that  the  sexual  parts  are 
most  intimately  related  to  the  growth  of 
the  fi*uit,  and  that  they  a:re,  therefore  of 
the  greatest  importance,  and  fUmish  bet- 
ter grounds  of  classification    than   the 
flower.    A  ^Ueral  principle .  was   thus 
established,  fertile  in  coiksequences,  excel- 
l^tly  adapted  to  facilitate  the  difliision 
and  extend  the  sphere  of  the  science. 
The  Linnsean  svstemviras  founded  exclu- 
sively on  the  relations  of  the  sexual  parts. 
LinniBus  divided  all  known  plants  into 
two  general  divisions,  one  of  which  has 
visible     sexual    parts    {phanerofiamous), 
while  in  the  other  they  are  invisible  or 
wanting  (cryptogcmovs).    The  first  divis- 
ion comprehends  the  23  first  classes  of  his 
system,  which  are  distinguished  according 
to  the  situation  of  the  sexual  parts  in  the 
same  or  in  separate  flowers,their number, 
their  length,  &c.    If  any  system  has  in- 
troduced  order  in  the  midst  of  variety, 
and  shed-Iij^t  on  the  immense  diversities 
of  nature,  it  is  that  of  LinnaBUS.    Hence, 
even  those  who  have  departed  firom  it  in 
their  writings  have  conadered  it  neces- 
sary for  elementary  instruction.    Many 
objections,  however,  are  brought  against 
it    It  has  been  maden  question  whether 
it  is  fitted  fi>r  theinvestisEttion  and  classi-' 
fication  of  unknown  plants.    It  is  said 
that  die  sexual  parts  may  be  very  differ- 
ent in  simjlar  pla^its ;  that  he  nevelr  will 
have  a  complete  idea  of  nature,  who  pro- 
ceeds only  on  one  principle.  It  has,  there- 
fore, been  thought  necessaiy  to  find  a  more 
natural  arrangement.    (See  PUsnU,)    In 
order  to  follow  nature,  we  must  lock  at 


every  part;  at  die  internal  structure,  as 
well  as  the  external  relations,  analogies 
and  differences.  This  can  be  done  only 
by  a  profound  and  toilsome  investigation, 
of  which  the  mere  follower  of  a  system 
has  hardly  a  no^on.  Seed  is  considered 
as  the  ultimate  object  qf  vegetation.  Its 
parts,  dieir  formation,  atuation,  and  other 
relations,  must  be  critically  examined. 
The  ipost  perfect  natural  system,  in  mod- 
em times,  is  that  Of  Jussieu,  particularly 
as  enlaraed  by  Decandolle.  (See  Decan- 
doUe's  Rcpii  i}egdabiUs  SMema  riaiuraky 
his  Thtone  tUmetdaxrt  de  la  Botantque^ 
and  his  Prwbromvs  Sifttefnaiis  naturalis 
Regni  v^dabtUs ;  also  the  ^oweaux  JEX- 
hr^  dtia  Botainique,  by  Richard.) 

The  second  general  division  of  this  sci- 
ence begins  wiUi  th^  investigation  of  the 
internal   stra.cture,  or  the    anatomy  of 
plants.    This  study  has  been  recently  cul- 
tivated^ by  the  Grermans,  to  an  extent, 
which,  90  years  ofo,  could  hardly  have 
been  conceived.    It  is  closely  connected 
with  the  first  divisioi^,  if  the  plants  are 
studied  in  their  natural  order.    Without 
good  microscopes,  and  the  aid  of  the  best 
works  in  this  branch,  a  distinct  knowledge 
of  the  structure  of  plants  cannot  easily  ne 
obtained.    Chemical  botany  must  be  con- 
nected with  the  anatomy  of  plants.   Their 
constituent  parts,  their  various  changes, 
and  the  difterent-combinations  of  their 
liqpid  and  Solid  parts,  are  to  be  examined. 
From  those,  at  last,  we  ascend  to  the  laws 
of  vegetable  life,  which  are,  in  eeneral,  the 
same  as  those  of  onimad  life.    Animal 
physiology  must,  therefore,  be  intimately 
united  with  the  physiology  of  plants. 
Connected  .  with    the    latter    are    two 
branches  of  knowledge,  which  the  bota- 
nist cannot  well  dispense  with,  since  they  * 
offer  the  most  important  conclunons  on 
the  economy  of  nature,  on  the  histoiy 
of  the  earth,  and  on  the  application  of 
science  to  the  arts.    These  are,  first,  the 
science  of  the  deformities  and  diseases  of 
plants,  which  can  be  made  certain  only 
by  correct  physiological  vievra,  and  which 
is  of  great  value  in  gardening,  agricultm-a, 
and  the  cultivfttion  of  woods ;  and,  second, 
a  knowledge  of  the  mode  in  which  plants 
have  been  spread  over  the  earth.    If  we 
study  the  formal  of  vegetation  which  have 
coQie  to  us  from  distant  a^es,  in  theJUUz 
formations,  this  observation  affords  the 
most  interesting  discoveries  in  relation  to 
the  history  of  oi^  earth.    If  we  trace  the 
laws  by  whicl>  yegetaSion  seems  to  have 
been  distributea,  we  extend  our  knowl- 
ed^  of  the  general  action  of  nature,  and 
arrive  at  ooncluaiDns  which  may  be  of 
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pnetied  miliar.  The  woik  of 
el  on  the  structure  and  nature  of 

Dts,  i%  perhapS)  the  most'  complete. 

^Mirate  parts  or  the  anatomy  of  plants 
have  been  treated  of  by  Lmk,  Treviranus 
and  Moldenhawer;  Yegetable  chemistry 
by  ^nebier,  Sauasure  and  ^chrader. 

JKitary<(fihtScUnu.  Of  the  two  gen- 
eral divisions  of  botany/ the  physiological 
or  philosophical  is  the  eldw.  before  the 
Greek  philoeopheis  attempted  to  distin- 
guish classes  and  specie?,  of  plsnts^  they 
examined  the  laws  of  vegetable  li^  the 
difference  of  plants  from  animals^  and,  as 
ftr'as  it  could  be^done  with  the  naked 
eye,  their  structure.  Theophrastus  of 
£resua  is  the  creator  of  -  pnlloeophical 
botany,  which  he  treated  on  a  great,  and 
original  plan.  From  ^e  writings  of  the 
Alexandrians,  and  from  original  obsenra- 
tions,  Dioscorides  of  Anazanw,  in  the  first 
century  of  the  Christian  era,  compiled  a 
work,  which  contains  imperfect  descrip- 
tions of  about  1200  plants,  ^e  medical 
qualities  of  which  were  more  attended  to 
bv  the  author  than  the  description  of  their 
characteristics  or  their  philosophical  clas- 
sification. This  work  jcontinued,  fdv  15 
cienturies,  the  only  source  of  botanical 
knowledge.  The  Persian  and  Arabian 
physicians  added  about  iSOO  plants,  which 
were  uidmpwn  to  the  Greeks,  and.  conse- 
ouendy,  the  number  of  known  pl^is,  at 
ube  time  of  the  revival  of  letters,  was 
about  1400.  '  Germany  has  the  merit-  of 
having  founded  historical  botany.  The 
obvious  imperfecticms  of  Dioscorides, 
when  the  plants  of  Germany  came  to  be 
investigated,  and  the  extravagances  into 
which  those  persons  fell,  who  attempted 
to  appl^  his  descriptions  to  German 
plants,  impelled  Hier6nymus  of  Bruns- 
wick, Otho  Bramjielsius,  Leon.  FuChsius, 
Hieron.  Tragus  and.  Conrad  Gesner,  to 
examine  the  vegetabte  productions  of 
their  country,  in£pendently  of  Dioscori- 
des, and  to  represent  them  in  wood-cuts. 
Gesner  first  started  the  idea  that  the  parts  of 
fiructificatioB  were  the  most  essential,  azkl 
that  plants  must  be  classtfied'  with  refer- 
ence to  them.  GTbey  were  followed,  in 
the  16th  centnrv,  by  the  Italians,  Peter 
Matthiolus,  Andr.  Cesi^inus,  Prosp.  Al- 
pinus  and  Fab.  Colomna;  the  Belgians, 
UodoneuSjClusiusandLobeljus.  Among 
the  botanists  of  this  period,  who  extended 
the  science  by  their  labcnv  in  collecting 

rumens,  are  the  French  Dalechamp, 
English  Gerard,  the  Gminan  Joach. 
Camerarius,  Tabeniflemontanus^and  John. 
Banhin,'wfaeee  brother  Gaspard  not  only 
ineieased  the  number  of  known  plants  by 


numerous  diseoveriei^  but  eodeavored  to 
reform  the  nomenclature,  which  had  be- 
come much  confosed  by  the  multij^icar 
tion  of  names  of  the  same  plant  These 
are  the  fiithers  of  botany,  whose  standard 
works  stiU  reward  examination.  By  the 
exertions  of  these  men,  the  number  of 
known  plants,  at  the  beginning  of  the  17th 
century,  amounted  to  5500.  The  neces- 
sity of  classification  increased  with  the 
ouantity  of  materials.  Lobelius  and  John 
Aauhin  adopted  the  natural  divi^on  of 
trees,  grasses,  &C.,  without  reference  to 
any  general  principle.  Andreas  Cssaltn- 
nus,  by  the  advice  of  Conrad  Gesner,  fix- 
ed upon  the.  fruit  attd  the  seed  as  the 
fbunoadon  or  a  classification,  which  is  sdU 
retained  by  many  of  bis  followers,  who 
are  called  yrucfute.  In  the  17th  centUry, 
new  methods  were  introduced  by  Robert 
Morison  and  John  Ray;  the  latter  of 
whom  attended  to  the  structure  of  the 
corolla  and  its  parts,  while  Rivinus  con- 
sidered only  the  resularity  or  irregularity 
of  its  shape,  and  Toumefbrt  hs  resem- 
blance to  other  objects.  The  number  of 
known  plants  was  increased  by  IMo^ison, 
Plukenet,  Bkrrelier,  Boccone,'  van  Rheede, 
Petiver  and  Plnmier.  In  the  17th  centu- 
ry, the  foundation  of  haiUaiical  cmaUm^ 
vi^as  laid  by  Grew  and  Malpighi ;  hoUtm-- 
eal  chemstru  was  founded  W  Homberg, 
Dodart  and  Marieite ;  and  the  difference 
of  sex  was  discovered  by  Grew,  Moriand 
and  Rud.  Jak.  Camerarius.  This  discov- 
ery Micheli  attempted  to  extend  even  to 
the  lower  degrees'  of  oreanizatioo,  moss, 
lichens  and  sponges.  To  such  predeces- 
sors, and  to  the  great  collectors  of  hei^ 
bariums, '  Rumphius,  Parkinson,  Sloane, 
Flacourt,  Sommelyn,  Buxbaum,  Ammann 
and  Feuiil^e,  the  immortal  linnseus  was 
indebted,  in  part,  for  the  idea  on  which 
his  system  was  founded,  and  for  his  ereat 
stores  of  botanicdl  knovt^edge.  When 
Che  first  edition  of  his  iSpecies  Plantcartm 
was  published,  he  was  acquainted  with 
7300  species  y  ux  the  second  edition,  with 
8800.  If  we  consider  that  a  moderate 
herbarium  now  Contains  firom  11,000  to 
12,000  species,  we  must  be  astonished  at 
the  increasi^  in.  the  number  of  known 
plants  m  €0  yearsi  The  two  sexes  of 
Linnieas  were  afterwards  extended,  bf 
Dilleiiius,  Schmidel  and  Hedwrg,  to  the 
imperfect  vegetables.  This  system  was 
opposea  by  Adanson,  Alston  and  Haller; 
it  was  extended  still  farther  by  Schreber, 
Scopoh,  Crantz  and  Jac(|uin.  In  the  18tfa 
century,  numerous  discoveries  in  the  ve- 
getable worid  were  made  by  John  Bor- 
mann,  J.  G.  Omelm,  Pallas,  Fonk&l,  Fbr- 
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ster,  Haaeelquist,  Browne,  JacquiiiyAublet, 
Sommerson,  Stahl,  Swartz,  Alton.  Ve- 
getable physiology  was  enlarged  and  en- 
riched with  new  discoveries  by  Bonnet, 
Du  Hamel,  Hill,  Koelreuter  and  Senne- 
bier,and  thus  botany  approached  its  pre»- 
ent  degree  of  improvement.    (SeeSpren- 

fel's  History  of  Botany^  2  vols.,  Leipmc, 
818.)  An  outline  of  the  Linniean  sysr 
tem  is  to  be  found  in  the  article  Plants. 
BoTANT  Bat.  (See  JSTtw  Swiik  fVaUs.) 
Both,  John  and  Andrew;  bom  at 
Utrecht,  in  1610,  the  sons  of  a  glass  painter, 
who  instructed  them  in  the  rudiments  of 
drawing.  They  afterwards  made  further 
progress  in  the  school  of  Abraham  Bloe- 
maert,  and  went,  at  an  early  age,  together 
to  Italy.  John,  att^icted  by  the  works  of 
Claude  Lorraine,  chose  him  for  his  model ; 
Andrew,  preferred  the  painting  of  the  hu- 
man figure,  and  imitated'  the  style  of 
Bamboecib*  But,  although  their  inclina- 
tions led  them  in  diffeient  directions,  their 
mutual  friendship  often  united  their  talents 
in  the  same  works.  Thus  Andrew  paint- 
ed the  figures  in  the  landscapes  of  his 
brother;  and  their  labors  harmonized  so 
well,  that  their  pictures  could  not  be  sus- 
pected of  coming  from  different  hands. 
The  ease  and  fine  coloring,  in  the  beauti- 
fiil  figures  of  John,  cannot  betnrerlooked. 
In  spite  of  the  excess  of  yeUow,  sometimes 
ft>und  in  them.  His  ftme  has  Jbeen  con-, 
firmed  by  time,  and  his  merit,  as  well  as 
his  residence  in  Italy,  has  procured  him 
the  name  of  Bath  of  Raly,  Andrew  was 
drowned  at  Venice,  in  1650.  John,  in- 
consolable for  his  loss,  abandoned  Italy, 
and  returned  to  Utrecht,  where  he  died 
shortlv  after.  The  plates  which  John 
Both  has  himself  etched  fi!om  his  princir 
pel  works  are  mucb  valued. 

Bothnia,  EAsxi  a  province  formerly 
belonging  to  Sweden,  but  ceded  to  Russia 
in  ISO&,  situated  on  the  E. side  of  thegulf 
of  Bothnia,  bounded  N.  by  Laplahd,  £.  by 
the  Russian  government  of  Archangel 
and  Olonetz,  S.  by  Finland,  and  W. 
by  the  gulf  of  Bothnia,  is  about  300 
miles  in  length,  and  m>m  60  to  210 
in  breadth.  Towards  the  south,  and  on 
the  sea-coast,  the  land  is  low  and  marshy. 
The  summers  are  often  so  cold  as  to  de- 
stroy a  great  part  of  the  crops.  Popula- 
tion, about  70,00a  The  cattle  are  small, 
and  bears  are  numerous.  The  salmon 
fishery  is  abundant,  and-  that  of  pearls 
often  successful.  Ilie  principal  exports 
•TO  timber,  butter,  whale-oil,  mtch,  tar, 
&c  The  principal  towns  are  Caiana,  or 
Cawneboi^g,  Ulea,  Christinestadt,  &c 
BoTwnAjWBST;  aprovinceofSweden, 


situated  on  the  W.  tide  of  the  gulf  of 
Bothnia,  bounded  N.and  W.  by  Lapkady 
S.  by  Angermania,  and  E.  bv  the  gulf  of 
Bothnia.  The  countky  is  tolerably  fertile^ 
but  sudden  fixMts,  in  the  month  of  Jul^y 
pften  destroy  the  laborer's  hopes.  There 
are  mines  of  copper  and  iron.  The  prin* 
cipal  towns  are  umea,  Pithea  and  Luleiu 
Population,  about  56J000. 

Bothnia,  Gulf  of  ;  the  northern  part 
of  the  Baltic  sea,  which  separates  Sweden 
from  Finland.  It  coounenoes  at  the  island 
of  Aland,  6P  N.  lat,  and  extends  to  66^: 
its  length  is  about  360  miles,  its  breadth 
fi'om  90  to  130,  and  its  depth  fix>m  dO  to 
50  fathoms.  It  freezes  over  in  the  winter, 
so  as  to  be  passed  by  sledge  and  carriagesL 
Its  wjater  contains  oidy  one  third  of  the 
proportion  of  salt  found  in  other  sea- 
water.  It  abounds  in  salmon  and  in 
seals,  which  furnish  great  quantities  of 
train-oil.^— This  gttlf  is  gradually  decreas- 
ing in  extent 

%oTBW£LL ;  a  village  of  Scotland,  on 
the  Clyde,  nine  miles  from  Glasgow.  At 
Bothwell  bridge,  a  decisive  battle  was 
fought,  in  16^,  between  the  Scottish 
covenanters,  commanded  principally  by 
their  clergy,  and  the  roval  forces,  com- 
manded by  the  duke  of  l^onmouth,  in 
which  the  former  were  totally  routed. 

ISoTHWELL,  James  .HeptRun;  eari,  is 
knovm  in  Scotch  history  by  his  marriage 
with  queen  Mary.  It  is  supposed,  by 
some  historians,  that  he  was  deeply  con- 
cerned in  the  murder  of  the  unfortunate 
Darnley,  Mary's  husband,  and  that  he 
was  even  supported  by  the  deluded 
queen.  He  was  Charged  with  the  crime^ 
and  tried,  but  acquitted.  After  the  death 
of  Darnley,  he  seized  the  queen  at  Edin- 
burgh, and,  carrying'  her  a  prisoner  to 
Dunbar  casde^  prevaited  upon  her  to  mar- 
ry him,  after  he  had  divorced  his  own 
wife.  Thouffh  seemin(|^y  secure  in  the 
possession  of  power,  and  though  created 
earl  of  Orkney  by  the  unfortunate  queen, 
he  soon  ftMind  that  his  conduct  had  rous- 
ed the  indignation  of  the  kingdom.  Ma- 
ry found  not  in  him  the  fond  husband  she 
expected :  he  became  unkind  and  brutal, 
A  confederacy  was  formed  against  him 
by  the  barons,  the  queen  was  liberated 
from  his  power,  and  he  escaped  to  the 
Orkneys,  and  afterwards  to  Denmaii, 
where  he  died,  1577.  In  his  last  mo- 
ments,  it  is  said,  that,  with  an  agonizing 
conscience,  he  confessed  his  own  guilt, 
and  the  queen's  innocence,  of  the  murder 
of  Darnley. 

BoTocuDBS,  savages  of  Brazil,  received 
their  name  finom  the  large  wooden  pe^Bi 
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wil&k  which  they  ornameiit  their  ears  and 
lifw.  A  small  part  of  these  sarages  is 
now  somewhat  civilized.  Most  of  the 
tribes  are  still  in  a  completely  barbarous 
sti^  continually  at  war  amone  them- 
selves, and  accustomed  to  eat  the  flesh 
of  their  enemies.  A  nnoie  particular, 
though  incomplete,  account  of  them,  is 
to  be  found  in  the  Travels  of  the  Prince 
of  Neuwied  and  others  in  BrasiL  With 
the  view  of  promoting  their  civilization, 
three  Indian  villages  were  laid  out,  in 
i8S4,  by  order  of  the  emperor. 

BoTTA,  Carlo  Giuseppe  Guglielmo, 
laeipber  of  the  academy  of  sciences  at 
Turin,  a  poet  and  historian,  bom,  i7^i  at 
S.  Gloi^o,  in  Piedmont,  studied  medicine 
and  botany  at  Turin.  In  1794,  he  was 
a  physician  in  the  French  arhiy  which 
passed  the  Alps.  This  service  carried 
nun  to  Corfu.  In  1799,  he  was  a  member 
of  the  provisory  government  of  Piedmont, 
and  was  one  of  uose  who  fiivored  the  in- 
corporadon  of  Piedmont  vrith  France. 
After  the  battle  of  Marengo,  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Piedmontese  eonsvUh,  In 
the  corps  legisloHf,  he  displeased  Nimo- 
leon,  because  he  openly  censured  the  des- 
potispQ  of  his  administration.  In  1814,  he 
was  one  of  the  members  of  the  corps  (e- 
gislat^,  whibh  pronounced  that  Napoleon 
had  foifeited  his  throne.  After  the  resto- 
ration, he  was  struck  out  of  the  list  of 
members  of  the  legislative  body,  because 
he  was  a  foreisner,  and  not  naturalized. 
In  1815,  Napoleon  appointed  him  direct- 
or of  the  academy  at  Nancy;  At  the  res- 
toration^ he  reogned  this  post,  and  lives 
now  as  a  .private^  individual  His  most 
i^nportant  works  are  his  Description  ,6f 
the  Inland  of  Corfti  (2  vols.) ;  his  transla- 
tion of  Bom's  {Joanms'phynopkUi)  ^P^ 
men  fnonadioiogift ;  Memoir  on  tne  The- 
ory of  Brown ;  KecoUections  of  a  Journey 
in  Dalmatia ;  On  Tones  and  Sound  f 
Short  HistoiT  of  the  Royal  House  of  Sar 
voy  and  Piedmont ;  History  of  the  North 
American  Revolutionaiy  War ;  11  Camillo 
o  V'^a  conqmstata,  a  much-esteem.ed  epic 
poem,  in  13  cantos,  published  in  1816; 
Storia  d^nalia  ioL  Vm  td  1814  (4  vols. 
4to.),  in  1824,  somewhat  rhetorical,  but  a 
good  picture  of  the  state  of  tiUs  unhwpy 
oountiy;  lEstoim  des  PetwUs  d'Adtt 
(Paris,  1825, 8  vols.),  in  which  he  denies 
to  the  Christian  reh^on  and  to  philoso- 

athe  merit  of  hai^ng  civilized  Europe, 
attributes  this  effect  to  the  revival  of 
kaifdng. 

Bottles,  by  the  andents,  were  made 
of  skuiB  and  leather :  they  are  now  chief- 
ly made  of  thick,  glass,  of  the  cheapest 


kind,  and  formed  of  the  most  ordinarv 
materiahL  It  is  composed  of  sand,  witn 
lime,  and  sometimes  clay,  and  alkaline 
ashes  of  any  kind,  such  as  kelp,  barilla, 
or  even  wood  ashes.  The  fteea  color 
is  owing  pahly  to  the  impurities  in  the 
aslves,  but  chiefly  to  ozyde  of  iron.    This 

?^lass  is  strongi  hard  and  well  vitrified, 
t  is  less  subject  to  corrosion  by  acids 
than  flint-^lass,  and  is  superior  to  anv 
cheap  material  ft)r  the  purposes  to  which 
it  Is  applied. 

Bottomry  is  the  hypothecation  or 
pledge  of  a  ves^l  for  the  payment  of  a 
debt  The  creditor  has  no  right  to  take 
possession,  of  the  ship,  until  the  expiration 
of  the  time  for  which  the  loan  is  made, 
and  then  (under  a  bottomry  contract  in 
the  usual  form)  only  by  the  intervention 
of  an  admiralty  court  If  the  loan  is  not 
repaid  at  the  stipulated  time,  the  lender 
applies  to  an  admiralty  court,  which  (tiie 
truth  of  the  claim  being  established)  de- 
crees a  sale  c^the  ship  to  satisfy  the  debt 
The  conditions  of  such  a  contract  usually 
are,  that,  if  ithe  ship  is  not  lost  or  destroy- 
ed by  those  risks  which  the  lender  agrees 
to  run,  ^e  debt  is  to  become  absolute* 
The  nsks  assumed  by  the  lender  are  usu- 
ally the  same  as  are  enumerated  in  a 
common  policy  of  insurance.  If  the  ship 
.is  wholly  lost  in  conscKjuence  of  these 
risk%  the  lender  loses  his  loan.  In  'case 
of  a  partial  damage,  the  bottomry  bond 
usua%  provides  mat  this  damage  shall 
be  home  by  the  lender  in  the  proportion 
of  the  amount  loaned  to  the  value  of  the 
ship.  If  this  amount  is  equal  to  one  half 
of  the  value  of  the  ship,  the  lender  is  to 
bear  one  half  of  the  amount  of  such  loss, 
&c.  As  the  lender  thus  assumes  a  cer- 
tain risk,  he  is  justly  entided  to  a  greater 
interest  than  if  he  did  not  thus  take  the 
hazard  of  the  loss  of  the  whole  lean ;  and 
this  is  called  marine  vnkrtsit*  He  is  enti- 
tled to  the  usual  rate  of  interest  on  his 
loan,  in  addition  to  the  usual  premiuin  of 
insurance  for  the  same  voyage  or  period. 
The  stipulation  for  such  a  rate  of  m.irine 
interest  is  not  a  violation  of  the  laws 
against  usury,  for  it  is  not  merely  a  com- 
pensation for  the  use  of  the  mon  3y  loan- 
ed, but  also  for  the  risk  assumed.  The 
ship-owner  may  bortow  money  on  bot- 
tomry, whether  his  vessel  be  in  port  or  at 
sea.  But  the  captain  of  the  ship,  as  such, 
cannot  so  borrow  when  in  the  port  where 
the  owner  resides,  or  near  enough  to  con- 
suh  him  on  any  emersency.  In  any 
other  porfi  he  may  please  the  ship  on 
bottomry  for  the  purpose  of  raising  money 
necessaiy  for  repairing,  supplymg  and 
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navigating  her,  if  ha  can  obtain  it  in  no 
oAer  way.  If  he  borrow  thus  without 
neceaedty,  the  bond  is  void,  and  the  lender 
can  look  only  to  the  penonal  responai- 
bility  of  the  captain. 

BoTs.    (8ee(EHru8.) 

BoTZEN,  or  BoLZAiro ;  a  town  in  Ty- 
ro], at  the  confluence  of  the  Eisack  and 
the  Adige,  containing  8100  inhabitants, 
and  1000  houses.  It  has  fbur  annual 
fkiFS.  The  rivers  of  the  town,  the  forraer 
privileges  of  the  bishop  of  Trent,  nnd  the 
intersection  of  the  main  roads  leading  to 
Germany,  Italy  and  Switzerland,  at  this 
place,  on  account  of  the  chains  of  moun- 
tains and  the  courses  of  die  streams,  af- 
forded it  great  advantages  for  commerce, 
which  yet  continue,  in  some  degree.  Its 
<tommerce,  however,  is  much  injured  by 
the  smuggling  over  lake  Como,  and  also 
from  Switzerland,  into  Lombardy.  B. 
lies  in  a  .valley,  enclosed  by  hi^  moun- 
tains ;  it  is,  therefore,  excessively  hot  in 
summery  and  sometimes  even  visited  by 
the  sirocco.  The  finest  fruits  of  Upper 
Italy  (agrunU)  are  produced  here,  if  pro- 
tected 1^  a  covering  in  veinter  on  the  east 
side  of  the  mountain.  Autumn  is  here 
the  most  beautiful  season  in  the  year. 
The  winter  is  generally  short  On  the 
declivities  of  the  mountains  is  produced  a 
peculiar  kind  of  red  wine.  In  the  valleys, 
mulberry-trees  flourish.  B.  is,  therefore, 
the  best  place  for  silk-worms  in  the  Aus- 
trian dominions* 

BpucHAanoN,  Edmund,  bom,  in  1698, 
at  Chaumont-en-Basigni,  son  of  a  sculptor 
and  architect,  applied  himself  early  to 
drawing  and  paintuig.  He  made  many 
copies,  without,  however,  giving  up  the 
study  of  nature.  In  order  to  devote  him- 
self to  statuary,  he  went  to  Paris,  and  en- 
tered the  school  of  the  younger  Coustou. 
He  soon  gained  flie  highest  prizes  and 
was  made  royal  pensioner  at  Rome.  He 
studied  his  art  partly  in  the  works  of  anti- 
quity, and  partly  in  those  of  Raphael  and 
Domenichino.  He  executed  several  busUL 
and  was  to  have  erected  the  tomb  of 
Clement  XI,  but  the  orders  of  the  king 
recalled  him  to  Paris  in  1792.  Here, 
among  other  works,  he  made  a  large 
group  in  stone,  representing  an  athlete 
overcoming  a  bear.  This  st(K>d  for  a  long 
time  in  the  ^den  of  Grosbois.  After- 
wards, he  assisted  in  repairing  the  foun- 
tain of  Neptune  at  Versailles.'  He  exe- 
cuted ten  statues,  which  adorn  the  church 
of  St  Sulpice.  A  monument  to  the  duch- 
e»  of  Lauiaffuaia,  made  by  him,  is  also 
m  thai  church.  The  fountain  in.the  roe 
die  Ormdicj  whi<di  the  City  of  Paris  order- 


ed to  be  constructed  in  1799,  was  made 
by  him,  and  is  considered  his  master- 
piece. A  Cupid  which  he  made  for  die 
king  was  unsucceesfliL  '  For  the  TVedU 
des  Pierre*  gravies^  B.  furnished  designs, 
from  which  the  plates  were  copied.  The 
execution  of  the  greatest  monument  of 
that  period,  the  equestrian  statue  of  Louis 
XV,  which  was  erected  by  order  of  the 
city  of  Paris,  was  committed  to  him.  He 
labored  12  years  on  this,  with  inconceiva- 
ble perseverance,  and  has  left,  in  the 
horse,  a  model  which  may  be  ranked 
with  any  work  of  antiquity.  He  died  in 
1762,  His  designs  are  great  and  accurate. 
His  pieces  bear  the  character  of  nmple 
grandeur.  He  put  ^  more  spirit  and  ex- 
pression into  his  sketches  than  into  the 
marble.  In  general,  more  fire  is  to  be 
denred  in  his  sculpture.  The  paidtinaB 
which,  he  executed  at  Rome  are  bokl 
and  powerful.  Afterwards  he  adopted  a 
more  polished,  delicate  manner,  to  suit  the 
taste  of  the  age.  Among  his  scbolan, 
Louis-Claude  Vass^  who  died  in  1772, 
is  distinguidbed.  Caylus  has  written  his 
life. 

,  Boucher,  Alexander,  or,  as  he  vras  ac- 
customed to  call  himself,  frofh  the  title 
S'ven  him  in  a  French  journal,  UMexan- 
t  du  violmi,  01)0  of  the  most  remarkable 
but  eccentric  violinists,  was  bom  at  Paris 
in  1770.  '  At  the  age  of  six,  he  played*  be- 
fore the  dauphin,  and  at  eight  ne  played 
in  public.  He  was  in  unfortunate  circum- 
stances in  eariy  life,  until  he  obtained  a 
f)lace  in  Spain,  under  Charles  IV,  who  was 
limself  a  very  good  violinist  In  1614,  he 
went  to  England.  At  Dover,  the  custom- 
house oflicers  were  about  to  seize  his  in- 
strument, but  B.  suddenly  struck  up  **  God 
save  the  King,''  vrith  variations,  and  was 
suA*ered  to  pass  unmolested.  He  is  as 
remarkable  tor  eccentricity  as  for  his  mu« 
sical  powersw  He  is  now  established  at 
Berlin.  B.  lias  attracted  much  attention  by 
his  resemblance  to  Napoleon,  whose  gait, 
demeanor  and  look  he  can  perfecdy  imi- 
tate. Every  one  fancies  he  sees  the  ex- 
emperor  when  B.  folds  his  arms.  He 
declares  this  resemblance  to  have  been 
diaidvantageous  to  him  at  the  timd  of  the 
restoration  of  the  Bourbons. 

Boucher,  Francis ;  painter  to  the  king, 
and  director  of  the  academy  of  painters ; 
bom  at  Paris,  1704,  died  1770.  While  a 
pupil  of  the  celebrated  Lemoine,  he  eain* 
ed,  at  the  age  of  19,  the  first  mize  of  the 
academy.  After  smdying  at  Rome  ftw  a 
short  time,  he  retuinedto  Paris,  and  was 
styled  the  painter  of  tte  jjmce*— a  title 
which  he  did  not  marit    lie  wouM,  per- 
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baps,  have  rken  to  exDellence,  had  ha 
not  yielded  to  the  corrupt  taste  of  his  age, 
aod  nad  devoted  himseli  more  completely 
to  his  stuclies.  The  ease^th  which  he 
executje^  made,  him  careless.  His  draw- 
ing is  fauUy ;  his  coloring  does  not  Har- 
monize, especially  in,  his  naked  pieces, 
which  are  so  glaring,  that  they  appear  as 
if  the  light  was  reflected  on  them  from  a 
red  curtain.  In  a  word,  he  is  looked 
upon  as  the  corrupter  of  (^  the  French 
school  He  was  neither  envious  nor  av- 
aricious, but  encouraged  younger  artists 
as  much  as  was  in  his  power.  The  great 
number  of  his  paitttin|;8  and  sketches 
show  wit;h  what  rapidity  be  produced 
them.  The  latter  alone « amounted  to 
more  than  10,000.  He  has  also  etehed 
some  plates,  and  many  of  his  paintings 
hav0  been  engraved. 

BoccHEB-DU-RHdiTE  (mauths  of  fh^ 
jRAone);  a  department  in  the  south  of 
France,  in  the  ancient '  government  of 
Provence.  Chief  town,  Marseilles.  Pop. 
in  1827,  a36;m    (See  Departmtnis.) 

BouDiNOT,  Elias,  was  born  in  Pmla- 
delphia,  May  2, 1740.  He  was  descended 
from  one.  of  the  Huguenots,  who  sought 
refuge  in  America  from  religious  perse- 
cution in  France.  He  studied  the  law, 
and  became  eminent  in  that  pix>fea8ion. 
At  an  early  period  of  the  revolutionary 
war,  he  was  appointed,  by  congress,  com- 
missary-general of  prisoners.'  In  this  year 
1777,  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  con- 
gress, and,  in  1762,  vras  made  president 
of  that  body.  After  the  adoption  of  the ' 
constitution,  he  entered  the  house  of  rep- 
resentatives, where  he  continued  six 
years.  He  then  succeeded  Rittenhouse 
as  director  of  the  mint  of  the  U.  States, 
an  office  which  he  resigned  in  the  Aburse 
of  a  few  yeara^  and  lived,  from  that  time, 
at  Burlington,  New  Jersey.  He  devoted 
himself  earnestly  to  Biblical  literature, 
and,  being  possessed  of  an  ample  fortune, 
made  munifleent  donations  to  various 
charitable  and  theological  insdtutions. 
The  American  Bible  society,  of  which  he 
became  president,  was  particularly  an 
object  of  his  bounty.  He  died  at  the  age 
a£^  in  October,  1821. 

Bocnoia;  a  small  room,  simply  and 
graceftilly  fitted  up,  destined  for  retire- 
ment (from  houdeTy  to  pout,  to  be  sulky). 
It  may  he  indebted  fi>r  its  name  to  an 
angry  husband,  whose  wife,  when  inclined 
to  pout,  shut  herself  up  in  her  chamber. 
The  boudoir  is  the  peculiar  property  of 
the  lady— 4ier  sanctum,  mmetorunu  To 
this  she  flies  for  peace  and  solimde  from 
the  bustle  of  society.    ^ 
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BouvFL^its,  morshal  de,  bom  1644, 
died  1711,  may  be  considered  one  of  the 
ipost  celebrated  generals  of  his  age.  He 
was  an  Hevi  of  the  great  Conde,  of  Tii- 
renne,  Crequi,  Luxembonrg  and  Catihat. 
His  defence  of  Naitiur,  in  16d5,  and  of 
Lille,  in  1708,  are  fiimou&  The  siege  of 
the  former  place  was  conducted  by  king 
WlUiam  in  person,  and  cost  the  allies  more 
than  20,000  men.  The  latter  was  con- 
ducted by  prince  Eu^ne.  An  order  was 
sent  from  Louis  XFv ,  signed  by  his  own 
hand,  commanding  "fi.  to  surrendei";  but 
he  kept  it  secret,  until  all  means  of  de- 
fence were  exhausted.  The  retreat  of 
the  French  after  the  defeat  at  Malplaquet, 
under  the  direction  of  B.,  was  more  like 
a  triumph  than  a  defeat 

BouFFLE&B,  Stanislaus;  chevalier  de, 
member  of  the  French  academy,  son  of 
the  marcbioneqis  of  B^  mistress  of  Stanis- 
laus, king  of  Poland,  bom  at  Liineville, 
1737,  was  considered  one  of  the  most 
ingeiuous  men  of  his  time,  and  wfis  dis- 
tinguished, for  the  elegahce  of  his  man- 
ners iemd  conversation.  He  was  destined 
for  the  church,  but  declankl  that  his  love 
of  pleasure  would  interfere  w^th  the  du- 
ties of  this  profession.  He  entered  the 
military  career,  was  soon  appointed  gov- 
ernor orSene^,and,  while  in  this  office, 
made  many  tiseful  reflations.  After  his 
return,  he  devoted  himself  to  that  light 
kind  of  literature  which  distinguished  the 
age  of  Louis  XV.  He  was  much  admired 
by  the  ladies,  and  in  the  higher  circles  of 
the  capital,  as  weU  as  in  the  foreij^  courts 
which  he  visited^  His  reputation  gave 
him  a  seat  in  the  states-general,  where  he 
was  esteemed  for  his  moderation  and  his 
good  intentions.  After  Aug.  10, 1792,  he 
left  France,  and  met  with  a  friendly  re- 
ception from  prince  Heniy  of  Pmssia,  at 
Reinsberg,  and  Frederic  William  II.  A 
large  grant  was  made  to  him  in  Poland 
for  establi^iing  a  colony  of  French  emi- 
grants. In  1800,  he  returned  to  Paris, 
where  he  devoted  himself  to  literary 
purauits,  which,  in  1804,  procured  him  a 
seiat  in  the  French  insntute.  He  died 
Jan.  18,  1815.  He  hes  buried  near  the 
abb^  DeliUe,  and  on  his  tomb  is  this  in- 
scription, written  by  himself  and  charac- 
teristic of  his  lively  disposition:  Met 
ami$4  crouez  queje  don.  His  works  were 
published  hi  8  vols.  12mo.  1815.  His 
mother  was  long  the  ornament  of  the 
court  of  Stanislaus,  during  its  reddence 
at  Luneville,  by  the  graces  of  her  mind 
and  beauty  of  her  peraon.  Voltaire  adr 
dressed  to  her  a  madrigal  which  finishes 
thus:— 
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_   v^  du  temm  de  GabrieUe 

Je  ne  saia  pas  ce  qu'cm  eAi  cut  de  vous, 
Mais  on  n'aurait  point  parl^  d'elle. 

She  died  1787. 

BoiroAiirviLLE,  Louis.  Antoine  de,  count 
of  the  empire,  senator,  and  member  of  the 
iu^tute  m  1796,  bom,  1729,  el  Pariai, 
died  at  the  same  place,  1811.  At  first  a 
lawyer,  aAerwaras  a  distmguislied  sol- 
dier, diplomatist  and  scholar,  he  was  al- 
ways remarkable  for  his  enei^  of  char- 
acter. He  fought  bravely  id  Canada, 
under  the  marquis  of  Moutcaltn,  and  it 
was  principally  owing  to  his  6x^rtions„  in 
1758,  that  a  body  ol  5000*  French  with- 
stood successfully  an  English  army  of 
16,000  men.  Towards  the  conclusion  of 
the  battle,  he  received  a  shot  in  the  head. 
The  governor  of  Canada,  finding  himself 
unabte  to  defend  tlie  colony,  sent  B.  tp 
France  for  reinforcements.  He  set  off 
in  Nov.,  1758,  and  returned  Jan.',  1759, 
after  the  king  had  made  him  colonel  and 
knight  of  St.  Louis.  After  th^  bottle  of 
Sept  13,  1759,  in  which  Montcalm  was 
killed,  and  the  ^te  of  the  colony  decided, 
B.  returned  to  France,  and  served  with 
distinction  under  Choiseul  Suiinville,  in 
the  campaign  of  1761,  in  Germany.  Af- 
ter tlie  peace,  he  entered  tlie  navy,  and 
became  one  of  the  greatest  naval  officers 
ip  France.  He  [lersuaded  the  iuhabit- 
antB  of  St  Mak>  to  fit  out  an  expedidon 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  colony 
in  the  Falkland  islands,  and  undertook 
the  command  of  the  expedition  himself! 
The  king  appointed  him  captain,  and  B. 
set  sail,  with  his  little  fleet,  in  1763.  But, 
as  the  Spaniards  had  a  prior  claim  to  the 
islands,  France  was  obliged  to  sqrrender 
them,  and  B.,  having  returned  to  France, 
was  eonunissioned  to  cany  the  surrender 
into  execution,  on  receiving  fiN>m  Spain  a 
remuneration  for  his  expenses.  For  this 
purpose,  he  set  s^il,  wilii  one  fifigate  and  a 
mercliant  ship,  from  St  Malo,  Dec.  15, 
1766.  After  the  immediate  object  of  his 
voyage  was  accomplislied,  he  circumnav- 
igated the  world,  and  returned  to  St  Ma- 
le, March  16,  1769.  He  enriched  the 
science  of  geography  by  a  number  of  new 
discoveries,  m  the  American  war,  he 
commanded  several  sbjpsjof  the  line,  with 
great  honor;  was,  in  1779,  ehtf  tPeseadre^ 
and,  in  the  ibUo wing  year,  field-marshal 
in  the  land  forces.  Ailer  1790,  he 
devoted  himself  to  science.  He  was  a 
man  of  the  most  engaging  msmners, 
obliging,  liberal,  and,  in  every  reelect, 
worthy  of  &e  greatest  esteeitL  He  re- 
tained the  natural  liveliness  of  his  dispo- 
sition to  a  very  advanced  age. 


BouiLLi^  Francis  Claude  Amour,  i 

3uis  de,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of 
le  generals  of  Louis  XVT,  bom  1739,  at 
Auversne,  early  entered  on  a  military 
life,  lie  distinguished  himself  in  the 
seven  years'  war,  and  was  appointed  gov- 
ernor of  Guadaloupe  in  176Q,  and  con- 
quered Dominica,  St  ^ustatia,  Tobago, 
St  Christopher,  Nevis  and  MontsemiL 
After  the  peace  of  1763,  he  returned  to' 
Paris,  and  was  appointed  lieutenant-gen- 
eral. He  aflenii'ards  travelled  in  England, 
through  Holland  and  a  great  part  of  Get^ 
maajr,  until  he  was  made  chief  of  the 

Erovmce  Trois-jflv^ch^  In  tlie  assem- 
ly  of  notables  (1787--88),  he  declared 
for  the  proposed  reforms  of  Calonne, 
Which,  however,  w^re  defeated  by  cardi- 
nal Brienne.  He  was  opposed  to  the  plan 
of  Necker  for  the  union  of  the  provinces. 
At  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution,  he 
supported  the  existing  government,  both 
in  liis  former  province  and  in  Lorraine, 
Alsace  and  Franche*Comt^  It  was  only 
at  the  urgent  desire  of  the  kin{^,  tliat  he 
swore  allegiaikce  to  the  constitution  of 
1791.  He  repressed,  m  1790,  the  re- 
bellion of  the  gaxrisons  of  Metz  -and 
Nancy;  and, although  the  national  assem- 
bly decreed  bun  a  vote  of  thanks  for  the 
bravery  and,  ability  he  had  displayed  on 
this  occasion,  still  the  revolutionists  dis- 
trusted him.  Shortly  afterwards,  he  made 
preparations  to  assist  Louis  XVI  in  his 
escape.  B.  had  made  his  arrangements 
well,  and,  had  not  the  king  fort>iddei^  any 
bloodslied,  he  would  certainly  have  res- 
cued him.  Beuig  thus  compelled  to 
leave  the  king  at  Varennes  to  his  fiue,  he 
fi.ed  from  the  dangers  to  which  he  him- 
self was  exposed  by  the  attacks  of  the 
revolutionists.  Frotn  Luxemboui^,  he 
wrote  a  tlireatening  letter  to  the  national 
assembly,  and  then  exerted  himself  to 
excite  the  foreign  powers  against  the 
republic.  '  He  succeeded  well  at  Vienna, 
gained  over  Gustavus  III,  and  obtained 
the  promise  of  30,000  men  from  die  em- 
press Catharine  II,  to  be  put  under  the 
command  of  die  king  of  Sweden  and  the 
French  general.  But  Gustavus  was  mur- 
dered, the  empress  forgot  h^r  promises, 
and  B,  went  over  to  Enghmd  in  1796. 
Here  he  wrote  hie  Memoirs  of  the  Revo- 
lution, which  appeased  in  an  English 
translation  (London,  1797|,  and,  after  his 
deaths  in  the  origmal.  B.  died  at  Lon- 
don in  1800. 

BoiTiLLoif ;  a  larve  district  in  Ardennes, 
9  miles  wid9  and  lb  k>ng,  on  the  borders 
of  Luxembourg  and  lA^e.  This  woody 
and  mountainous  tract  consisis  of  the. 
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town  of  B.  wkh  198a  inhalutaiita,  and  31 
vUkges  with  16yOQ0  inhabitants.  The 
town,  which  is  the  capital  of  a  canton^ 
widiin  the  ammdisHimafA  of  Sedan,  do- 
paitment  of  Ardennes,  lies  in  the  midst 
«f  bills,  oo  the  left  bonk  of  the  Semois, 
which  abounds  with  ^sh,  40  miles  irom 
Liege  and  18  from  Ivoix. .  It  haS  a  strong 
casUB  upon  a  rock,  which,  howeyer,.is 
commtoded  by  the  netghbpring  rnoun- 
tains.  Godfrey  of  B.  once  possessed  the 
dukedom  of  i^  name.  He  was  duke  of 
Lower  Lornune,  and  B.  was  bestowed 
upon  him  as  belonging  properly  to^the 
isountY  of  Ardenne.  In  order  to  supply 
ilimself  with  funds  for  his  expedition  to 
the  Holy  Land,  Godfrey  mortgaged  his 
duchy  of  B.,  in  1095,  to  the  bishop  Albert 
of  laege.  Afier  the  estate  had  been  held 
fi>F  many  years  by  the  bishopric,  the 
bouttBS  ^  ioL  Marc  and  La  Tour  d'Au- 
Tergne  laid  claims  to  B.,  but,  in  1641, 
relinquished  their  pretensions  to  the 
bishop  of  Lieoe  for  150,000  Brabant 
guilclers.  In  the  war  of  1673,  France 
cononered  B.,  and  Louis  XIV  gave  it, 
in  1678,  to  the  cheralier  La  Tour  d'Au^ 
vmrgne,  his  chamberlain.  After  this  time, 
it  belonged  to  the  house.of  LaTodr'undi 
the  rsTolution,  when  it  was  taken  from 
them,  in  1793.  Ilie  last  possessor^  God^ 
frey  Charies  Henry  de  la  Tour  d'Au«- 
iwrane,  died  Dec,  1813.  By  the  peace 
of  Ima,  in  1814,  the  jdukedom  was  in- 
cluded in  that  of  LuxembourE,  which  had 
^lea  to  the  king  of  the '  Netherlands. 
The  title  of  prinee  of  B.  was  assumed,  in 
1793,  by  Philip  d*Auvergne,  captain  in 
the  British,  navy,  and  he  continued  to 
bear  it  till  his  deaths  in  1816.  The  coq^ 
gress  which  met  at  Vienna  in  181^  ap*> 
pointed  cpmmisaioneis  to  investigate  the 
ecMnparative  clauntf  of  this  ndbleman  and 
prince  Chazles  of  Rohan.  They  decided 
m  fiivor  of  the  latter. 

Boi^iLLT,  J;  N.,  a  popular  French 
writer,  born  of  a  respectable  femily  at 
Tours,  applied  himself,  at  first,  to  the 
law;  but  uus  study  did  not  prevent  him 
from  devoting  hunself  to  literature^  In 
the  revohition,  in  which  his  whole  heart 
was  engaged,  he  united  himself  with 
M irabeaa  and  Bamave.  About  this  time, 
he  wioie  bis  open  i^eter  the  Great, 
iHiich  Gr6try  set  to  music  At  Tours, 
where  be  was  president  of  the  depart*- 
meat,  judge  of  the  em\  tribunal,  and  pul^ 
lie  prosecutor.  Us  senao  of  justice  pre- 
vented him  fiom  nHSU8in|;  his  powej  to 
the  detriment  of  the  opposite  party.  Nei*- 
tber  the  excesses  of  the  Vendeans  nor  the 
Any  of  the  inevoliitioDaEy  tn^m^tX  were 


experienced  in  his  government.  «With 
La  Chabeauasi^re,  he  contributed  much 
to  die  introduction  of  primary  schools. 
When  the  direction  of  public  instructioli 
paqsed'from  the  hands  of  tlie  committed 
of  oraanization  into  those  of  the  police, 
he  len  his  office,  and'^devoted  himself  to 
the  drama.  On  account  of  the  prolix- 
ity of  his  style,  the  critic  d'Ainaua  says, 
he  sUflers  from  eadHmjmrd  du  gentiment, 
HisVAbbide  VEph  met  with  much  suc- 
cess, lie  klso  wrote  Madame  dt  Simgn4j 
a  comedy ;  for  the  royal  academy  of 
music  he  wrote  Les  Jeux  Fhfiwmx,  and 
some  6ther  pieces ;  for  the  Vaudeville 
theatres,  Bfxvnt  ma  Fanmes ;  fi>r  tlie  ' 
opera  eomiquef  JFbac&on,  and  Une  Folic. 
His  works  on  education  are  very  popular, 
and  have  been  oflen  published.  These 
are  Les  Contes  h  ma  JFYUe,  Les  CofueiU  h 
ma  jFYUe,  and  seme  others.  ' 

BouLEVAftDs.    (See  Paris.) 

Boi7LOG?f£;  an  old  seaport  town  on 
the  coast  of  Picardy,  now. chief  town  of 
wfi^  arrondisaement  of  388  square  miles, 
wit'h  74,676  inhabitants,  in  the  department 
Pas  de  Calais,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Liane ; 
lat50^43'33''N.;  Ion.  Pae'SJ^^E.  It 
consists  of  the  upper  and  lower  town ;  the 
latter  of  Which  is  called  Bovlogne  turMer^ 
and  is  fhr  superior  to  the  former  in  the 
beauty  of  its  houses  and  streets.  Both 
parts  contain  together  over  16,000  inhab^ 
itants,  and  about  1600  houses,  and  a  har- 
bor, winch  is  too  shallow  for  large  vessels 
of  war,  but -the  largest  merchant  vessels 
can  go  in  and  but,  at  hish  tide,  without 
danger.  With  a  fiivorabte  wind,  vessels 
can  reach  the  coasts  of  England  in  two  or 
three  hours  from  tliis  place.  '  Bonaparte, 
therefore,  ordered  -the  Wbor  to  be  made 
deeper,  and  a  number  of  vessels  to  be 
built,  in  osder  to  transport  the  army  in- 
tended for  the  invasion  of  England,  and 
some  small  forts  and  batteries  to  be  erect- 
ed, in  order  to  stifengthen  the  harbor  and 
the  town.  A  large  army  remainod  here 
for  many  months  in  a  camp,  which  al- 
most resembled  a  town,  waiting  to  em- 
bark; when,  upon  the  breddne  out  of 
hostihties  with  Austria,  1805,  they  were 
called  to  other  places.  B.'i8  aliiahopric, 
contains  6  churches,  an  hospital,  an  ex- 
change, a  maritime  court,  a  soeiety  ibr  the 
promotion  of  agriculture,  commerce  and 
^e  arts,  a  BchwA  for  instruction  in  navi- 
gation^  sea  baths,  manufhctories  of  soap, 
earthen-ware,  linen  and  woollen  cloths. 
Herring  and  mackerel,  large  quantities  of 
which  are  caught  off  the  coast.  Cham- 
pagne and  Burffundy  wbies,  coal,  oom, 
jbutler,  linen  and  woollen  stuffi^  are  the 
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•articles  of  export  Four  steato-ixwts  run 
from  this  place  to  EnglaDd. 

BouLooifB,  Wood  of  ;  H  pleasant  grove 
near  the  gates  of  Paris,  mentioned  in  all 
the  French  romances.  The  .greatest  ^art 
of  the  old  trees  were  destroyed  during 
tiie  revolution.  Wheu  Napoleon  •  chose 
St.  Cloud  for  a  summer  residence,  he  or- 
dered young  trees  to  be  planted,  had  the 
place  enclosed  \vith  a  waU,  and  the  wood 
stocked  with  game,  bo  that  it  became 
more  a  place  oi  resort  than  before.  From 
July,  1815,  to  September,  the  English 
troo{)s  under  lord  Wellington  were  sta- 
tioned in  it,  and  cut  down  the  most  beau- 
tiful trees,  old  and  young,  for  barracks. 
For  a  long  time,  it  has  been  the  duel- 
ground  of  the  Parisians. '  Here  wbs  ma- 
ny a  partie  fine ;  and  gay  ^uipages  and 
horsemen'  often  enlivened  the  place. 
Through  the'  principal  walk  the  pious 
world  made  pi^mages  to  Longchainps. 
Here  Montgol/iers  (balloohsj  were  first 
raised^ — Cuvier  discovered,  ny  geological 
investigations,  that  the  soil  of  the  wood  is 
alluvial.  Petrified  trunks  of  trees  ifre 
found  in  it  at  a  great  deptli,  as  are  also 
the  bones  of  elephants,  oxen,  elks,  aiid 
other  mamfnalia.  The  wild  plants  of  the 
place  are  only  those  which  prefer  a  rich 
alluvial  soil.  The  little  castles  of  Madrid 
and  Bagatelle  lie  near  the  wood,  which 
no  traveller  should  omit  seeing. 

BoiTLTON,  ^{atthew,  ja  celebrated  engi- 
neer, was  bom  at  Burmingham  in  17^ 
After  beingeducated  at  a  grammar-school, 
he  was  instructed  ,in  drawmg  by  Wor- 
lidge,  and  he  also  studied  mathematics. 
He  engaged  in  business  as  a  ipanufacturer 
of  hardware,  and,  as  early  as  1745,  he  is 
said  to  hav^  invented,  and  brought  to  great 
perfection,  inlaid  steel  buckles,  buttons, 
watch-chains,  &c.,  of  which  large  quan- 
tities were  exported  to  France,  whence 
they  were  repurchased  with  avidity  by 
tlie  English,  as  ^  the  of&pring  of  French 
ingenuity."  In  1762,  B.,  finding  his  man- 
ulactory  at  Birmingham  too  confined  for 
his  purposes,  purdiosed  a  lease  of  the 
Soho,  about  two  miles  distant,  in  the 
county  of  Stafford.  This  spot,  then  a 
barren  heath,  was  graduidly  converted 
into  an  extensive  manufactory  and  school 
of  the  mechanical  arts,  where  ingenious 
men  found  ample  employment  fbr  their 
talents  from  the  liberal  patronage  of  the 
patriotic  proprietor. .  The  introduction  of 
that  important  machine  the  stoam-«ngine, 
at  Soho,  led  to  a  connexion  between  B. 
and  James  Watt,  of  Glaf^o w,  who  became 
partners  in  trade  in  1769.'.  Among  the 
tuony  great  uudermkings  in  which  these 


gentlemen  were  en^ed,  one  of  die  molt 
useful  and  im|>ortant  was  the  improve- 
ment of  the  coinage'.  In  beauty  and  ac- 
curacy of  execution,  die  coins  struck  at 
-the  Soho  maottfactory  have  rarely  been 
surpassed ;  and  the  reform  thus  efiected 
in  the  state  of  the  English  national  cur- 
rency confers  the  highest  honor  on  those 
with  whom  it  originated.  Abont  the  year 
1773,  was  invented,  at  the  estabtishnient 
of  Boulton  and  Watt,  a  method  of  copy- 
ing, by  a  mechanical  process,  paintings  in 
oil,  so  as  to  produce  fiiC-similes  of  the 
originals,  sufficiently  accurate  to  deceive 
a  practised  connoisseur.  The  various 
mechanical  inventions  and  improvements 
which  originated,  more  or  less  directly, 
from  the  genius  and  application  of  A^ 
are  too  numerous  to  admit  of  (specifica- 
tion. His  long  life  was  almost  tminterw 
ruptedly  devoted  to  the  advancement  of 
the  usefhl  ans,  and  the  promotion  of 
the  commercial  interests  of  hjs  country. 
He  died  at  Soho,  Aug.  17, 1809,  anwi  ^as 
interred  in  the  parish-church  of  Hands- 
worth.  600  of  his  workmen  attended  his 
funeral,  each  of  whom  had  a  silver  medal 
presented  to  him,  which  had  been  struck 
Tor  the  occasion.  He  was  a  fellow  of  the 
royal  societies  of  London  and  Edinbur^i, 
and  an  associate  of  several  scientific  m- 
stitutions  abroad.  His  manners  and  con- 
versation are  said  to  have  been  highly 
Ascinating,  and  hi^  private  character  was 
extremely  respectable.  He  left  an  only 
son,  who  succeeded  him  in  his  establish- 
ment at  Soho.--^See  his  Mefiunrs,  pub- 
lished at  Birminguam,  8vo.) 

BouNTT,  in  political  economy,  is  a  re- 
ward, or  premium  granted  to  particnlar 
species  of  trader  or  production.  The  gen- 
eral subject  of  encouragement  of  domes- 
tic, in  competition  with  foreign,  industry 
or  trade  (which  is  one  species  of  indus- 
try], will  be  treated  of  under  other  heads, 
ana  only  those  cireumstances  mentioned^ 
in  this  place,  which  distinguish  bounties 
from  other  species  of  encouragement. 
And  it  is  to  be  observed,  in  the  firat  place, 
that  the  general  principle  is  the  same, 
whether  me  encouragement  is  givten  to  a 
particular  species  of  education,  as  that  in 
the  clerical  profession,  which  has  been 
the  subject  of  encoura^ment,  •direct  or 
indirect,  time  immemorial ;  or  educaticm 
in  general ;  or  a  pfirticular  kind  of  literaiy 
pr^uctions,  as  the  beet  poetical  composi- 
tion ;  or  a  treatise  on  some  scientific  sub* 
ject,  as  one  on  light  and  heat  (fbr  which 
count  Rumfprd  has  provided  a  premium, 
in  the  funds  left  by  him  to  the  American 
academy  of  arts  and  sciences) ;  or  to  som* 
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t(ff,nMiMlfiH:tiired  prodao%  88 
in  the  case  of  the  premiuxnB  fonneriy 
granted  by  England  on  the  exportatten  of 
wheat,  and  thoae  given  by  agricuftufal 
aooietSes  in  the  U.  States,  for  the  greatest 
jMXMtuction  of  any  kind  of  grain  xm  a 
given  extent  of  land,  or  the  best  threshing 
or  winnowing  machine,  6lc  In  all  these 
instances,  the  general  doctrine  is  assomed 
and  presuppoMd,  that  the  succeasful  di- 
rection joftalent  or  industry  to  the  species 
of  art  or  incNle  of  production  indicated 
will  be  beneficial  to  the  public  The 
utiji^  of  the  bounty  will  4iepend  apon 
the  coneetneas  of  thia  anumption.  AU 
bounties  or  premiums  are  not  offered  fi>r 
the  encouEBgement  of  domestic  talout  and 
industiy  to  Um  exclusion  of  foreign  com* 

EBtition.  Many«of  those  offered  by  tlie 
ritiah  and  French  govenmients,  and  bv 
privaite  associations,  are  held  out  to  aU 
competitors  indiscriminately;  and,  where 
the  object  is  universal  improvement,  tliis 
is  one  of  me  appropriate  modes  of  encour- 
agement, though  others  concur  with  It, 
Buch  as  the  mononolies  of  copyrightB  and 
patents,  and  the  nonors  and  distinctions 
conferred  on  thoae  who  make  any  inr- 

rtant  improvement  But  if  the  object 
to  favor  the  domestic  production  of 
any  article  which  is  consumed  in  great 
quantities,  and  the  supply  of  which  will 
employ- many  handa,  bounties  are  only 
the  fiist  steps  in  promoting  it;  for,  when 
the  species  of  production  ia  once  introdu- 
ced to  an  extent  sufficient  for  the  supply  of 
the  consumption^  or  so  fer  introduced  tliat 
it  can  readily  be  pushed  to  the  limits  of  the 
national' demand,  the  production  is  more 
usually,  and  may  be  tuore  .ecotromically, 
sustained  by  a  tax  or  •  prohibition  of  the 
foreign  substitute.  It  was,  for  instance, 
a  veiy  expensive  mode  of  encouraging 
the  domestic  production  of  grain  in  Great 
Britain,  to  offer  a  bounty  upon  the  export* 
ation,  fer  it  was  buying  a  place  in  the 
foreign  market ;  and  though  the  bounty 
went  to  the  subjects  of  the  kingdom, 
namely,  the  British  bndholderB,yet  expe- 
rience abundandy  shows  that  a  govern- 
ment may  oppreaa,  dcranige,  and,  possibly, 
paralyze,  its  industiy,  by  pennons,  re- 
wards and  gratuitKs  to  its  own  subjects. 
The  object, of  the  bbunty  wea  to  encour- 
age the  hofiH»  production,  by  guarantying 
that  the  domestic  should  be  generally 
higher  than  the  foreign  maricet  price,  l^ 
the  excess  of  the  amount  of  the  •bounty 
over  that  of  the  freight  paid  on  the  ex* 
portation.  If  the  government  had,  at  the 
same  thne,  imposed  an  additional  land- 
tut,  proportional  to  the  enhanceipant  of 
19* 


lents  oecaaoned  by  the  com-bounty,  it 
would  thus  have  derived  a  great  revenue, 
If  the  knd-tax  could,  in  mis  case,  have 
been  exactly  proportioned,  on  each  estate, 
to  the  oahancement  of  the  rents  m  conse- 
quence of  tfaB  booiity,  the  bounty  and 
land-tax  would  have  constituted  a  tax 
on  the  consumption  of  wheat,  without  af- 
fecting the  value  or  rent  of  kmd.  Butno 
tax  on  land  seems  to  have  been  levied  as 
a  counterpart  to  the  boun^ ;  one  object 
of  which  seems  to  have  been  to  promote 
the  culture  of  grain,  in  onfer  to  provide 
adequate  supplies  of  so  necessaiy  an  arti-! 
cie,  for  which,  in  time  of  war,  it  would 
be  dangerous  to.  depoid  upon  fereign 
sources.  The  other  object  was,  probably, 
to  raise  or  sustain  rents ;  at  least,  as  that 
was  its  tendency,  the  agricultural  interest 
would  favor  the  measuro  on  this  ground. 
But  the  resuk  was  the  payment  of  a  tax, 
by  the  liation,  fer  the  advantage  of  the 
export  trade  in  corn;  and  the  question 
theti. arose,  whether  ^e  advantages,  di- 
rect and  incidental,  of  that  trade,  wero 
sufficient  to  compensate  for  the  tax;  and, 
afler  a  long  experiment,  the  nation  finally 
became  convinced  that  they  wero  not  so, 
and  the  bountjr  was  abolished.  But  they 
siecurod  iti  objects,  in  some  degi«e,  by  a 
prohibition-  of  the  importation  of  grain, 
except  at  times  when  the  prices  in  the 
home  market  rose  to  an  unusual  height, 
which  was  specified  in  these  acts,  which 
have  since  been  so  modified,  that,  at  a  ceiv 
taiii  price  in  the  home  maiket,  the  im-; 
portation  becomes  allowable  lit  a  pertain 
duty,  and,  at  a  hiffher;rate  6f  priiies,  ^e 
(]uty  is  less.  The  supply  of  the  home 
market  is  thus  secured  to  the  agricultuiw 
iats,  wiihin  certain  limits  of  price,  and 
tibey  are  previously  ^rtain  of  no  othef 
than  domestic  competition  below  those 
prices:  in  short,  they  have  the  monopoly 
of  the  home  market  as  k>ng  as  they  throw 
into  it  a  quantity  sufHcient  to  supply  the 
consumption,  and  fbreign  grain  is  mtfor 
duced  only  in  case  of  a  rise  of  price  ap* 
parontiy  indicatinff  an  inadequate  stock 
m  the  country.  The  only  way  of  making 
Up  the  deficiency  of  scant  crops  is  by  im-t 
portation.  If  an  ordinaiy  crop  suppliea  f| 
large  export  trade,  a  blight  would  leave  i^ 
smaller,  cw  perhaps  no  deficiency  of  the 
home  production,  for  the  home  eonsumpr 
Uon.  But  no  regulation,  exoept  the  potH 
lie  granary  system,  wofild  provide  agains| 
^  oocaaioiial  resort  to  foreign  supplies! 
If  the  present  regulatkms  secure  a  pfOt 
duction  commensurate  with  the  eonsumpr 
don,  in  ordinarv  yeani,  it  will  be  attended 
with  pearly  all  the  advadtages  of  th9 
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bounty  system,  without  being  liable  to.its 
objectionSy  which  arise  fivnn  the  direct 
purchase  of  a  foreign  .ex|K>rt  tn^e,  with- 
out any  means  of  making  tliat  particular 
trade  reimburse  the  expenditure.  This 
shgws  us  one  of  the  objections  to  the 
bounty  system,  wliich  is  a  more  cumbrous 
and  burtbensome  one  than  even  that  of 
monopolies,  when  applied  directly  and 
permanently  to  the  supply>  of  foreign  mar- 
kets. It  can  be  advantageously  applied 
only  at  the  opening  of  such  a  trade,  to 
mee(  a  part  of  the  expense  of  tlie  experif 
ment ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  proper  ob- 
jects of  this  species  of  encouragement 
One  other  class  of  cases  may,  properly 
enough,  be  made  the  subjects  of  bounties 
or  premiums;  namely,  the  productions 
of  extmordinary  efibils  of  ingenuity  and 
sl^lL  A  competition  is  in  this  way  ex- 
cit^  by  which  none  suffers,  and  all  the 
efi^cts  of  which  are  beneficial  to  a  com- 
munity. There  is  one  other  class  of  cases 
in  which  nations  have  ofered  bounties  $ 
namely,  to  species  of  industry  in  the  pros- 
ecution ot  which  the  national  security  is 
supposed  to  be,  in  some  measure,  involv- 
ed. The  support  of  the  British  navy,  for 
instance,  is  supposed  to  depend,  in  some 
<)egree,  upon  the  fisheries,  smce  these  are 
considered  to  be  one  of  the  great  schools 
of  seamen.  The  British  government, 
therefore,  encourages  this  species  of  in- 
dustry by  bounties.  This  kmd  of  boun- 
ties have  the  effect  of  reducing  the  price 
of  fish  in  the  British  market.  If  the  re* 
duction  of  the  .cost  of  this  article  increases 
the  consumption,  and  creates  a  large  ex- 
port, then  the  bounty  has  the  effect  of 
training  more  seamen  in  this  branch  of 
business  than  would  otherwise  resort  to 
it  The  advantages,  however,  obtained 
by  the  bounty,  over  what  w«uld  result 
from  the  prolubition  of  foieign  fish,  are, 
probably,  inconsiderable,  and  are  pur- 
chased at  a  high  price.  Bounties  are  a 
more  expensive  moder  of  encouragement 
than  diiues  and  prohibition^  as  tlie  money 
must  be  first  collected  by  a  Uix,  ahd  then 
distributed  in  bounties — a  proceae  in  which 
a  loss  of  from  2  to  30  per  cent  is  sustain-^ 
ed— that  is,  a  bounty  of  100  dollars  costs 
the  nation  firom  102  to  120  doUars,  ac- 
cording as  the  .collection  and  distribution 
of  the  revenue  is  more  or  less  expensive. 
BouKBOir.  The  founder  of  this  family, 
which  has  governed  France,  Spam,  the 
Two  Sicihes,  Lucca  and  Parma  (q.  v.),  is 
Robert  the  Strong,  who,  in  861,  became 
duke  of  Neustria,  and,  in  866,  lost  his  Hfti 
in  a  battle  against  the  Normans.  Some 
trace  his  desceiu  tma  ?epm  of  Heristel, 


others  from  a  natural  son  orCbariemagne^ 
and  others  from  the  kings  of  Lombardy. 
It  is  certain  that  the  two  sons  of  tras 
Robert  were  kings  of  France.  The  elder, 
named  Kudes,  ascended  the  throne  in  888, 
and  died  in  898;  the  younger,  Robert,  in 
923,  and  died  92a  The  eldest  son  of 
this  Robert  was  Hugh  the  Great,  duke  of 
the  Isle  of  France,  and  count  of  Paris  and 
Orleans.  Hugh  Capet,  son  of  Hugh  the 
Great  (great  grandson  of  Robert  the 
Strong),  founded  the  third  French  dynas- 
ty, in  987.  (See  Capet,)  One  of  his  de- 
scendants, namtid  Robert,  was  the  root  of 
the  elder  line*  of  the  dukes  of  Burgundy, 
which  became  extinct  in  1361.  A  de- 
scendant of  this  Robert,  Henry  of  Bur- 
gundy, was  fi<Bt  regent  of  Portugal  in 
1095,  where  his  legitimate  desoendants 
became  extinct  in  1383.  Pierre  de  Coun 
tenay,  a  descendant  of  Hugh  Capet  in  the 
fifUi  generation,  was  father  and  ancestor 
of  many  emperors  of*  Constantinople. 
The  house  of  Anjou,  which  was  descend- 
ed from  Hugh  Capet  m  the  eiriith  genera- 
tion, possessed  the  throne  of  Naples  for 
two  centuries,  and,  for  some  time,  that  of 
Hungary.  Another  descendhnt  of  Huffh 
Capet,  in  the  tenth  degree,  ibimded  the 
house  of  Navarre,  whicn  continued  firom 
1328  to  1425k  A  second  fimiily  of  Anjou, 
descended  firom  Hueh  Capet  in  the  13th 
degree,  gave  some  dMnguished  princes 
to  Provence.  In  the  same*  degree,  the 
younger  line  of  the  powerful  dukes  of 
iBurgundy  derived  its  origin  from  him. 
This  Kne  became  e^^ct  with  the  death 
of  Charles  the  Bold,  in  1477,  whose  suc- 
cessor, Maria,  .married  Maximilian,  arch- 
duke of  Austria,  and  became  grandmother 
of  Charles  V.  All  these  fines,  with  the 
exception  of  tliat  of  Burgundy,  are  de- 
scended firom  Anna  Jaroslawna,  a  Russian 
princess,  wife  of  Henry  I,  in  1051.  Rob- 
ert, earl  of  Clermont,  second  son  of  St 
Louis,  married  Beatri^Se,  duchess  bf  B. 
In  this  way,  the  city  of  B.  TArchambaud, 
or  B.  les  Bains,  in  the  department  of 
Alli^r  (formerlv  Bourbonnaufj^  became  the 
birtliplace  of  the  house  of  B.,  and  Louis 
I,  duke  of  B.,  son  of  Robert  and  Beatrice, 
its  founder.  Two  branches  took  their  X)r- 
igin  from  the  two  sons  of  this  Louis  duke 
of  B.,  who  died  in  1341.  The  elder  Ime 
was  that  of  the  liukes  of  B.,  which  be- 
came extuict  at  the  death  of  the  constable 
of  B.,  in  1527,  in  the  assault  of.  the  city 
of  Rome.  The  younger  was  that  of  the 
counts  of  iia  Marche,  afterwards  countt 
and  dukes  of  Vend6me.  Of  thede, 
Charles  duke  of  Venddroe,  who  died  in 
1537,  bad  two  sons,  who  became  the 
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fttniderBofthefoDowiiiglinefl.  Amhoiijr 
of  Navarre,  faiher  of  Henry  IV,  is  the 
origin  of  the  ro^al  house  of  B. ;  the  el- 
der hue  of  which  governs  Fmnce,  and 
branches  of  the  same  rule  in.  Spain  (since 
1701),  in  the  Two  Sicihes  (where  a 
branch  of  the  Spanish  Bourlx»ns  .  wa^ 
established  in  1733),  and  in  Lucca  (Par- 
ma was  ceded  to  the  last  branch  in  1748) ; 
the  younger  line  is  the  ducal  house  of 
Orleans.  From  the  other  son,  Louis,  is 
derived  the  ducal  ^unily  of  Cond^,  which 
is  divided  into  the  houses  of  Conde  and  of 
ContL  The  French  revolution  overthrew 
the  house  of  Capet  from  1792  to  1814  in 
France;  from  1806  to  1814  in  Spain 5 
frY>m  1806  to  1815  in  Naples ;  from  1801 
to  1817  in  Panna;  and  also  in  Etniria, 
where  a  Bourbon^  ruled,  by  means  of  Na- 
poleon, from  1801  to  1807.  The  throne 
of  Ferdinand  IV  done  was  upheld  by  the 
English  at  Palermo.  After  the  M  of  Na- 
poleon, in  1814,  .the  Bourbons  succeeded 
a^n  to  the  &rone  of  France.  The 
history  of  the  Bourix)n  race  is  connected 
with  a  great  part  of  the  history  of  Europe. 
We  shall  nere  give  a  general  view  df 
the  family  of  B.  After  the  death .  of 
Charles  I V .the  Fair,  the  last  of  the  old 
branch  of  the  Capets,  in  1328,  the  bouse 
of  Valpis  came  to  the  throne  in  the  per- 
son of  Philip  IV.  This  house  became 
extinct,  in  1589,  by  the  murder  of  Henry 
IIL  Henry  IV  of  B.  (kin^  of  Navarre), 
a  descendant  of  Louis  I,  duke  of  B.,  in 
the  eightfi  degree,- succeeded  to  the 
throne  by  right  of  inheritance,  and  main- 
tained lus  power  by  his  own  personal 
greatness;  His  father,  Anthony,  h|ul  ob- 
tained the  kmgdom  of  Navarre  through 
his  wife,  who  inherited  it,  and  Henry 
now  added  it  to.  the  French  dominions. 
Authony*s  younger  brother,  Louis,  prince 
of  Condife,  was  the  founder  of  the  line  of 
Cond^.  There  were,  therefore,  two  chief 
branches  of  tlie  Bourbons — the  royal,  and 
that  of  Cond^.  The  royal  branch  wda 
divided  by  the  two. sons  of  Louis  Xllf, 
the  elder  of  whom,  Louis  XIV,  continued 
the  chief  braneb,  which,-  under  his  de- 
scendants Louis  (the  dauphin)  and  Philip 
V,  was  separated  into  the  elder  or  royal 
French  branch,  and  the  younger  or  royal 
Spanish  branch;  whilst  the  younger, 
Philip  I,  founded  the  house  of  Orleans, 
when  he  received  the  duchy  of  Orleans 
from  Louis  XIV.  The  kings  of  the  elder 
or  French  line  of  the  house  of  B.  run  in 
this  way  :^Henry  IV,  Louis  XIII,  XIV, 
XV,  XVI,  XVII,  XVIII,  and  Charles  X. 
(For  the  Icings  of  the  younger  royal 
branch,  see  ^pain.y^!Ihe  house  of  B, 


coBeisted,  in  1896,  of  the  fbHowine 
branches  and  members:—^.  The  royu 
French  line.  1.  Charles  X  ((j.  v.) ;  2.  his 
son,  Louis  Anthony,  dauphm,  duke  of 
Angoul^me  (q.  v.) ;  3.^  the  dauphiness, 
daughter  of  Louis  XVI,  Maria  Theresa 
Charlotte,  bora  Dec.  19, 1778 ;  4.  Caro- 
•Ime  Ferdinande  Louise,  born  1793,  vnd-^ 
ow  of  the  duke  of  Berri,  second  eon.  of 
the  present  king  Charles  X,  murdered  in 
1820,  has  a  daughter,  Louise,  madmnoi- 
»eUe  dt  Franety  born  Sept.  21,  1819,  and 
a  son,  Henry,  diike  of  Bourdeaux,  bora 
Sept,  29,  1820,  pdii-JiU  dt  jFVonce,  heir 
apparent,  by  whose  birth  the  house  of 
Orleans  haye  lost  their  ohance  of* sue-* 
ceeding  to  the  throne  of  France.  In 
1826,  Charles  X  appointed  the  duke  of 
Riviere  his  govenior,  the  bishop  of  Stras- 
burg,  Thaiin,  a  friend  of  the  Jesuits,  'his 
instrUcter,  and  tlie  counts  Maupas  and 
BadMuiQois  as3i$tant  instructers, — B»  The 
house  of  Bourbon  in  Spain,>and  its  branch 
in  Italy,  founded  by  Philip  V,  second 
grandson  of  Louis  AlV.  (This  line,  by 
compact,  stands,  in  the  order  of  succes- 
sion to  the  throne  of  France,  next  after 
tliat  of  Orleans.)  L  The  children  of 
Charles  IV,  king  of  Spaiv  (died  at  Naples, 
Jan.  19, 1819),  and  his  wife,  Maria  Louisa 
of  Parafia  (died  at  Rome,  Jan.  2, 1819). 
These  are  as  follows:  1.  Charlotte,  bora 
1775,  queen-dowager  of  Portugal,  whose 
son,  Peter  of  AlciMittira,  now  emperor  of 
Brazil,  married  Leopoldine,  second  dau^h- 
t^r  of  Francis  I,  emperor  of  Austria ;  2. 
the  son  of  his  daughter  Maria  Louisa, 

?ueen-dowager  of  Etraria  (died  March 
3, 1824),  Charles  Louis,  bom  at  Madrid, 
1799,  duke  of  Lucca  fdfterwaids  of  Par- 
ma), who  marri^  tlie  second  daughter 
of  Victor  Emanuel,  former  king  of  Sar- 
dinia, and  bv  her  had  a  son,  Ferdinand, 
Jan.  14, 1823;  3.  Ferdinand  VII  (q-  v.), 
king  of  S{Mun ;  4.  Charles,  infant  of 
S{)ain,  bon\^  1788,  livjBS  at  Madrid,  mar- 
ried Maria  Francisca,  third  daughter  of 
the  late  king  of  Portugal,  who  has  borae 
him  two  sons — Charles,  bom  Jan.  31, 
1818,  and  Ferdinand,  Oct  19,  1824;  5. 
Isabella,  bom  1789,  second  wife  of  Fran- 
cis I,,  king  of  the  Sicilies,  had  five  sons 
and  six  daughters ;  6.  Francis  of  Paula, 
infant  of  ^ain,  bora  at  Madrid,  1794, 
married,  in  1819,  his  niece,  Louisa,  sec- 
ond dauglrter  of  Francis  I,  kinff  of  the 
Twq  'Sicy  ies,  by  his  second  wife,  IsalieUa ; 
he  has  had  two  sons — ^Francis,  duke  of 
Cadiz,  bora  at  Madrid,  May  18, 1822,  and 
Charles,  duke  of  Seville,  born  June  12, 
1824.  n.  Brothers  of  Charles  IV.  1. 
Ferdinimd  I,  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies 
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(q.  v.),  died  Jtti.  4,  18S5.  fiis  dlBldvea 
by  hiB  first  wife,  Caroline  oFAustria,  are, 
a.  the  present  king,  Francis  I,  whose 
daughter,  by  his  fim  marriage  with  Clem- 
entina of  Austria,  is  Caroline,  widow  of 
the  duke  of  Bern  and  mother  of  the 
duke  of  Bourdeaux ;  6.  Christina,  wife  of 
Charles  Felix,  who  became^  kine  of  Sar- 
dinia in  1821 ;  c.  AmaUe,wifeoAhe  duke 
of  Orleans,  Louis  Philip,  mothw  of  nine 
living  children ;  d,  Leopold,  prince  of 
Salerno,  married  Maria  Clementina,  third 
daughter  of  the  emperor  Francis  I.  2. 
Gabriel  Anthony  Francis  Xaver,  infiint  of 
Sfialn,  died  in  1788 ;  his  son  Peter  mar- 
ried Theresa,  eldest  daughter  of  *  the  king 
of  Portugal,  died  in  1812,  at  Rio  Janeiro^ 
leaving  a  son,  Sebastian  Maria,  in&nt  or 
Spain,  bom  in  1811.  From  the  marriage 
or  the  brother  of  Charles  III,  Louis  Antho- 
ny Jacob,  with  Theresa  of  Ballabrisa  and 
Drummond,  duchess  of  Chinchon,  daugh- 
ter of  an  Amiffonian  captain  of  in&utry, 
have  sprung,  don  Louis  Maria  of  Bour- 
bon, archlnshop  of  Toledo ;  Caroline  Jo- 
sepliine  Antoine,  wife  of  don  Manuel 
Godoy,  prince  of  peace ;  and  Maria  Lou- 
isa of  Bourbon,.who  married,  in  1817,  the 
duke  of  San  Fernando,  grandee  of  Spain. 
— C  The  collateral  branch  of  the  royal 
French  line  of  Bourbon-Orieans,  which, 
by  the  revolution,  lost  the  jieera^  of  that 
name,  and  which  derives  its  origin  from 
Philip  I,  brother  of  Louis  XIV,  is  (he  fol- 
lowing :  1 .  Louis  Philip,  duke  of  Bour- 
bon-Orieans, bom  1773  (see  Orleans) ;  2. 
Eugenie  Adekdde  Louise,  mademoisdU 
df  Orleans,  sister  of  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
bom  1777.— />.  Of  the  line  of  Cond6, 
second  branch  of  the  hbuse  of  B.,  the 
following  individuals,  of  the  branch  of 
Bourbon-Coudi6,  were  living  in  1826:— . 
Louis  Henry  Joseph,  duke  of  B.,  son  of 
Louis  Joseph,  duke  of  B.,  prince  of  Con* 
d^  (see  Cojid6),  who  died  in  1818.  (His 
sister  Louise  Adelaide,  princess  of  Cond6, 
bom  in  1757,  lived  in  England,  in  a  con- 
vent at'  Norfolk ;  in  1768,  was  abbess  at 
Remiremont ;  entered  a.  convent  at  Turin 
in  1795 ;  became,  in  December,  1816,  di- 
rectress of  a  convent  at  Paris,  and  died 
March  10,  1824.)  Charles  Charoloia, 
prince  of  Cond^,  had  two  natural  daugh- 
ters, aflerwards  legitimated,  one  of  whom, 
Chariotte  Margaret  Elisabeth,  mademoi' 
9eUe  de  Btfurwm,  married  the  count  of 
Lowendahl,  now  Danish  major-generaL 
The  second  branch,  Bourbon-Conti,  be- 
came extinct  by  the  death  of  Louis  Fran- 
cis Joseph  of  B.,  prince  of  Conti,  March 
la,  1814.  In  1815,  Louis  XVIII  sranted 
his  two  natural  sona^  the  lords  of  Hatton- 


▼ille  and  Removifle,  penninkni  to  as^ 
same  the  name  and  arms  of  Bouibon- 
Conti.  ThecounteMofMont-Cak^Zaim, 
Oabrielle  Louisa,  is  eonaidered  as  the  nat- 
ural daughter  of  prince  Louts  of  Bour- 
bon-ContL  She  was  a  knight  of  the  order 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  belonged  to  the  le- 
gion of  honor,  and  died  at  Paris,  70  yean 
of  age,  March  29, 1825.  She  served  in  a 
regiment  of  dragoons  with  honor  for 
some  time.  Gotbe  has  taken  the  materi- 
als for  his  Eugenia,  the  Natoml  Daughter, 
from  the  biogra^y  of  tiiis  lady,  pubhshed 
in  1798.  (See  Wkmrt  du  Bowiownais  d 
des  BourhonSi  by  Cofffier  Demoret,  mem- 
ber of  the  chamber  of  deputies,  Paris, 
1818,  2  vols.;  and  Achaintre's  Histoirt 
chnmologigue  k  ghUaloeiqne  dela  Mai$on 
royaU  &  Baut^on,  Pans,  1824,  2  vols.) 
The  Memoires  rdatUs  a  la  IbmSUe  rowtU 
de  lYance  pendant  la  Revchislion,  publUs 
d*ttpr^  le  Journal,  ifc.  de  la  Prmceise  de 
LambaOe  (Paris,  18%,  2  vols.),  is,  tiirough« 
out,  a  miserable  woriL 

Bourbon,  Charles,  duke  of,  or  eonHd' 
Ue  of  Bourbon,  son  of  Gilbert,  count  of 
Mbntpensier,  and  Clara  of  (Tonzaga,  was 
bom  m  1489 ;  received  from  Francis  I,  in 
the  26th  year  of  his  age,  the  sword  of 
constable.  By  the  coohieas  with  which 
he  faced  death  in  posts  of  the  greatest 
Imzard,  he  excited  the  admiration  of  his 
fellowrsbldiers.  When  viceroy  of  Milan, 
he  won  all  hearts  by  his  frankness  and 
affability.  '  His  fame  was  not  yet  tarnish- 
ed, when  the  mjustice  of  his  king  depriv- 
ed him  of  his  offices,  banishe<l  him  from 
France,  and  brought  the  family  of  Bour- 
bon into  disgrace,  in  which  state  it  con- 
tinued until  the  tronclusion  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  IIL  Some  historians  declare, 
that  the  duchess  of  Angt)ul4ttne,  mother 
of  Francis  I,  had  latten  in  love  with  the 
young  constable,  and  could  not  endure 
the  contempt  with  which  he  treated  her 
passion :  others  relate,  that^  influenced  by  ' 
avaricious  motives,  slie  laid  claim  to  the 
estates  of  Charles  of  B^  and  obtained 
])ossession  of  them  by  a  judicial  process. 
Whatever  may  be  the  true  cause  of  her 
conduct,  it  is  certain  that  she  strove  to 
invalidate  a  formal  ddnatioo  of  Lotiis  XII. 
The  constable,  enraged  at  seeing  himself 
deprived  of  his  estates  by  the  mother  of 
the  kin^  whom  he  had  served  with  so 
much  fidelity  and  s^eal,  fistened  to  tbe 
proj^osals  made  him  by  Chaihles  V  and 
the  king  of  England.  H6  experient^ 
the  usual  fate  of  deserters:  he  was  well 
received  while  his  services  were  needed, 
Iput  narrowly  watched  to  secure  his  fidel- 
ity* '  Exposed  88- he  was  to  tbe  contempt 
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of  the  Spanish  nobility,  and  the  jealous^r 
of  the  graoerala  of  Charles  Y,  nothinff  re« 
mained  to  him  but  his  cOorage  aaa  re- 
pentance. HLft-ability,  however,  induced 
the  empesor  to  bestow  upon  him  the 
oommtod  of  an  alrmy,  and  to  treat  him 
with  honor.  He  was  already  beyond  the 
eonfines  of  France,  when  Francis  I  sent  to 
demand  the  sword  which  he  bore  as  con- 
stable,'and  the  badge  of  his  order.  His 
answer  displays  die  anguish  of  his  heart— 
''The  king  took  from  ine  my  sword  at 
Valenciennes,  when  he  gave  to  d'Alen^on 
the  command  of  the  vanguard,  which  be- 
longed to  me :  the  badge  of  my.order  I 
left  under  my  pillow  at  Chantel^les."  His 
flight  was  a  mislbitune  to  Ffance ;  the 
e^^iedition  of  Francis  into  Italy  was  ar- 
rested. Having  been  appointed. to  the 
command  of  the  imperial  troops,  be  made 
an  unsuceessful  attack  upon  Marseilles,  hut 
contributed  greatly  to  the  victory  of  Pavia. 
Wben  Francis  was  caniM  a  prisoner  to 
Madrid,  he  went  these  in  person,  that  he 
might  not  be  forgotten  in  ttie  treaties  be- 
tween the  two  monarcfas ;  but  Charles  V 
delayed  concluding  them,  and  B.r  •discov- 
ered that  he  could  not  trust  the  emperor, 
who  had  even  promised  him  his  sistiln*  in 
marriage.  Compelled  to  smother  his  re- 
tentment,  he  returned  to  Milan,  maintain- 
ed possession  of  Italy  by  thQ  terror  of  his 
arms,  and  obtained  so  much  authority  aar 
to  become  an  object  of  suspicion  to  the 
emperor,  who,  in  order  to  'weaken  him,' 
refused  to  grant  him  the  necessary  sup- 
)>Ke8.  In  order  to  prevent  the  dispersion 
of  his  army,  he  led .  th^  soldieks  to  the 
siege  of  Rome,  the  plunder  of  which  city 
he  promised  them.  He  was  the  first  to 
mount  th^  breach,  and  was  killed.  May  6^ 
1537,  by  a  ball,  shot,  it  is  said,  by  Benve- 
nuto  Cellini.  He  died  excommunicated, 
without  issue,  in  the  38th  year  of  his  age. 
His  body  beinir  conveyed  to  Gaeta,  bis 
sokii^s  erected  over  it  a  splen^d  monu- 
ment, which  was  aflerwards  destroyed. 

BouasoN,  Louis,  cardinal  and  arch- 
bishop of  Toledo ;  born  1777  r  son  of  the 
infant  Louis,  brother  of  king  Charles  III 
of  Spain,,  and  die  duchess 'of  Chinchon. 
The  marriage  was  concluded  with  the 
royal  assent :  nevertheless,  it  was  doubt- 
ed, after  the  death  of  Charles  III,  wheth- 
er the  prince  would  be  lawful  heir  to  the 
throne,  if  a  male  descendant  of  the  old 
line  should  be  wanting.  He  therefore 
entered  the  church,  and  a  cardinal's  hat 
was  given  to  him  in  1800.  After  the  im- 
prisonment of  Ferdinand  VII  at  Valengay, 
be  joined  the  party  of  the  cortes,  and  be« 
mme  sety.  InfluendaL   -He  offered,*  in 


1814,  ibe  constitution  of  the  coites  to 
Ferdinand  VH  ibr  his  signature;  and,  the 
king  having  altered  his  determinadon,  B. 
lost  his  fiivor,  and  was  deprived  of  the 
archbishopric  of  Seville.  After  the  events 
which  took  place  on  the  insurrecdon  of 
ther  army  at  the  island  of  Leon,  he  engag- 
ed in  the.  revolution,  and  was  prendent 
of  the  provisional  iunta  before  which  the 
kinff  B\vore,  at  Manrid,  March  9,  1820,  to 
abide  by  die  consdiution  of  the  cortes  of 
1812.    He  died  MaiYih  19, 1823. 

Bourbon,  Isle  of;  situated  in  the  In- 
dian ocean,  about  400  inrles  east  of  Mad- 
agascar;  lat  20°  51'  S. ;  Ion.  55<>  20^  E. 
It  is  '48  miles  long  and  36  broad.  It  was 
discovered  byMascarenhas,  a  Portuguese, 
in  1545,  who  called  it  by  his  own  name. 
The  French  took  possession  of  it  in  1649, 
and  gave  it  the  name  of  B.  At  different 
pqriods  of  the  levoludon,  it  was  called 
Rhxfdim  and  Bonaparte.  ^  It  was  captur- 
ed by  the  English  in  1810,  and  restored 
to  France  in  1815.  The  population  con*- 
Sists  of  17,000  whites,  6,000  Gree  Negroe^ 
and  60,000*8i^ve8.  Its  commerce  is  im- 
peded by  the  want  of  good  harbors.  The 
principal  articles  of  export  are  coftee, 
sugar,  rice,  tobacco,  spices,  indigo,  pepper, 
maize;  &c.  The  coffee  was  brought 
fit>m  Mocha,  and  is  of  an  excellent  quali- 
ty. The  capital  is  St  Denis,  a  pretty 
town,  with  at>out  8000  inhabitants.  The 
heat  is  excessive  from  November  to  April; 
the  evenings,  however,  are  refreshed  by 
the  sea-ibreezes,  and  the  mornings  by  the 
land-breezes.  The  island  is  of  volcanic 
origin,  and  seems  to  be  composed  of  two 
enormous  volcanic  mountains,  in  one  of 
which  the  fire  is  extinct :  the  other  is -still 
in  activity.  The  loftiest  summit,  k  PUon 
de  JW^,  or  the  Snowy  Spike^  is  about 
10,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

BovRnorfXATS ;  a -province  and  govern- 
ment of  Old  France,  with  the  tide,  first 
of  a  county,  and  afterwards  of  a  duchy^ 
lying  between  the  Nivemais,  Berry  and 
Burgundy.  It  now  forms  the  department 
of  the  Allien  It  derived  its  name  from 
the  small  town  of  Bourt)on  TArchambaud, 
from  which  the  reigning  family  of  France 
and  the  dukes  of  i)ourbon  also  received 
their  tide.    (See  B&urhon,) 

BouRDALouE,  Louis,  the  reformer  of 
the  pu]]>it,  and  founder  of  genuine  pUlpit 
eloquence  in  France,  was  bom  at  Bour- 
ses, in  1632,  and  was  16  years  old  when 
he  entered  the  society  of  Je^ts.  His  in- 
structers  successively  intrusted  to  him  the 
chairs  of  polite  letters,  riietoric,  philoso- 
phy and  moral  theology.  In  1669,  he 
entered  the  pulpit,  and  extended  his  rep- 
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utation  fay  tteAing,witfaa  poweiftil  and 
religiouB  eloqueDoe,  free  flK»n  the  bad 
taste  of  the  a£e,  the  passionB,  vices  and 
enora  of  manlund.  The  dignity  of  his 
ddiveiy  and  the  fire  of  his  h^igiiage  made 
him  distinguished  amidst  the  victories  of 
Turenne  and  the  feasts  c£  VeiiBailles, 
among  the  master^spnits  of  the  arts  and 
of  literetoie,  in  the  time  of  Cbnieille  and 
Racine.  Louis  XIV  invited  him,  at  the 
time  of  Advent,  in  1670,  to  preach  before 
the  court,  and  B.  acquitted  himself  with 
so  much  success,  that  he  afterwards  re- 
ceived invitations  at  10  different  times. 
After  the  repeal  of  the  edict  of  Nantes, 
he  was  sent  to  Languedoc,  in  order  to  ex- 
plain to  the  Protestants  the  doctrines  of 
the  Catholic  faith,  and  he  succeeded  in 
this  difficult  business  in  reconciling  the 
dignity  of  his  office  with  the  riffhts  of 
mankmd.  In  his  latter  days,  he  rp- 
nounced  the  pulpit,  and  devoted  himself 
to  the  care  of  hospitals,  prisons  and  re- 
Ugious  institutions.  He  well  knew  how 
to  accommodate  his  manner  to  the  ca- 
pacity of  those  to  whom  he  gave  instruc- 
tion, advice  or  consolation.  With  the 
sin^e,  he  was  simple ;  with  the  learqed^ 
he  was  a  scholar ;  with  fiee-thinkers,  he 
was  a  logician ;  and  came  off  successful 
in  all  those  contests  in  which  the  love  of 
his  neighbor,  reli^ous  zeal,  and  the  duties 
of  bis  office,  involved  him.  Beloved  alike 
b^r  all,  he  exercised  authority  over  the 
minds  of  all ;  and  no  consideration  coukl 
make  him  ffive  up  his  openness  and  in** 
tegrity  of  cnaracter.  He  died  in  1704. 
Hjs  sermons  haVe  been  translated  into 
several  languages. 

BouRovAux  (Ion.  (P  34'  W. ;  .lat.  W 
W  W  NA  in.  the  Bordelais  district  of  tiie 
ancient  Guyenne  or  Aquitania,  the  me- 
tropolis of  trade  and  chief  city  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Gironde,  and  the.  head  of 
an  arrondisaemad  containing  13  cantons, 
1632  square  miles,  and  223,863  inhabit- 
ants, fies  on  the  left  bank  of  theG^unonne, 
and  is  connected  with  the  opposite  side 
by  the  new  bridge  erected  by  Louis 
XVIII,  700  feet  long,  and  ,suppoited  by 
17  arches,  16  leagues  finm  the  mouth  of 
the  river.  It  numbeis  7800  houses  and 
100,000  inhabitants.  It  is  an  .antique  and 
gloomy  city,  having  19  ffites,  12  of  which 
lead  to  the  river,  and  7  tb  the  adjacent 
country;  also  2  suburbs  (Les  Chartrons 
and  St.  Severin),  splendid  public  places, 
delightful  promenades,  46  Catholic 
churches  and  1  Protestant  Among  the 
buildings  deserving  of  mention  are  the 
cathedrals,  the  council-house  of  Lam- 
hri^re  (in  which  the  andent  dukes  Of 


Guyenne  resided,  and  the  paiiianient  af* 
terwards  held  its  sessions),  the  exchange, 
the  hdtd  deifermi»,^e  theatre, the  Vaux- 
ball,  the  paJaee  boih  by  Bonaparte  'in 
1810,  and  a  newly  invented  mill,  with  24 
sets  of  stones,  put  in  motion  wholly  by 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide.  B.  is  en- 
circled by  waUs  and  strong  towers.  The 
small  fortifications  of  Haa  and  St.  Louis, 
or  St.  Croix,  and  the  stronger  worits  of 
the  chateau  Tr&mffeUe^  protectthe  harbor, 
which  is  entered  without  difficuhy  by  the 
largest  merchant-vessels  during  the  flow 
of  the  tide,  which  sometimes  rises  to  the 
height  of  12  feet ;  but  it  has  been  unfortu- 
nately injured  by  the  accumulation  of 
sand.  B.  haa  more  than  900  merchant- 
ships.-  It  exports,  on  an  average,  100,000 
hogsheads  or  wine,  and  20,000  of  French 
bruidy.  Other  nrlScles  of  export  are  vine- 
gar, dried  firuits,  ham,  firewood,  turpen- 
tine, glass  botties,  coric,  honey,  &c. 
Among  the  articles  of  import  are  colonial 
wares,  British  tin,  lead,  coppel-  and  coal, 
dye-smfib,  timber,  pitch,  hemp,  leather, 
herrings,  salted  meat,  cheese,  &c.  B.  has 
the  greatest  share  of  any  city  in  France, 
except  Nantes,  in  the  French  and  Ameri- 
can trade.  It  contains  a  bank,  an.  insur- 
ance company,  &c.  Its  fiiirs,  in  March 
and  October,  are  of  the  utmost  imp<Ht- 
ance  to  all  &e  west  of  Prance.  Its 
merchants  carrv  on  the  whale  and  cod 
fisheries  through  the  barbers  of  Bayonne, 
St.  Jean  de  Luce,  and  &L  Malo.  B.  is 
^e  seat  of  an  archbishop,  a  Protestant 
consisCory,  a  prefect,  and  of  the  com- 
mander-m-chief  of  the  11th  division  of 
the  militia.  It  has  a  royal  court  of  jus- 
tice, a  chamber  of  commerce,  a  commer- 
cial court,  a  university  (estaUisbed  in 
1441],  an  academy  of  sciences  (instituted 
in  1712,  which  has  a  library  of  more 
than  55,000  volumes),  an  academy  of  fine 
arts  (founded  in  1670,  and  renewed  in 
176S)j  a  museum,  a  lyceum,  a  Linnaean 
society,  an  institution  for  the  education 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  a  school  of  trade 
and  navigation,  &c.  The  most  important 
manufactories  are  14  sugar-houses,  several 
glasfr-houses,  potteries,  manufactories  of 
woollen  and  lace.  B.  is  the  BvrdigaUi  of 
the  Romana  In  the  5th  century,  it  was 
in  the  possession  of  the  Goths,  and  at 
length  pillaged  and  burnt  bv  the  Nor- 
mans. By  the  marriage  of  Eleonora, 
daughter  of  William  X,the  last  dlike  of 
Guyenne,  to  Louis  VII,  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  France.  But,  in  ]  152,  the  prin- 
cess was  repudiated  by  her  husband,  and 
afterwards  united  in  marriage  witii  the 
duke  of  Nohnandy,  who  ascended  the 
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Ihione  of  Bngland,  and  tmimieifed  B.  to 
that  crown.  After  the  battle  of  Poictien, 
Edward,  the  black  prince,  carried  Jdbn, 
king  of  France,  prisoner  to  R,  where  he 
resided  11  years.  Under  Charles  VII,  in 
1451,  it  was  restored  axain  to  France. 
In  1548,  the  citizens  rebelled  on  account 
of  a  tax  on  salt,  and  the  governor  De  Mo* 
rems  was  put  to  death,  for  which  the 
constable  of  Montmorency  inflicted  se^ 
vere  punishment  on  the  city.  During 
tho  revolution,  it  was  devastated  as  the 
rendezvous  of  the  Girondists,  by  the  ter- 
rorists, almost  as  completely  as  Lyons  and 
Marseilles.  The  oppressiveness  of  the 
continental  system  to  the  trade  of  B.  made 
the  inhabitants  disaffected  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Napoleon,  so  that  they  were  the 
&iBt  to  declare  fbr  the  house  of  Bourbon, 
March  12th,  1814.  The  Roman  poet 
AuBonius  was  a  native  of  B.  Montaigne 
and  Montesquieu  were  bom  in  the  neigh- 
boring countiy,  and  the  latter  lies  buned 
there  in  the  church  of  St  Bernard.  (For 
the  wines  of  Bourdeaux,  see  Borddma.) 

BouRDOir,  Sebastian;  a  celebrated 
French  painter^  bom  at  Montpelller,  in 
1616.  neiDf  poor  and  without  occupa- 
tion, he  enhsted  as  a  soldier.  After  re- 
ceiving his  dismission,  he  visited  Italy, 
and  studied  under  Sacchi  and  Claude 
Lorraine.  In  1652,  he  was  driven  fiom 
the  French  kingdom  by  the  •  reli^ous 
troubles.  He  afterwards  be^Eune  distin-' 
guished  in  his  own  country  by  many 
great  works,  among  which  are  the  fof- 
k>wing  :-r-tbe  Dead  Chistj  the  MuUer-^ 
CM,  t£»  Old  SxnfB  of  Burgundy  in  the 
Senate-house  at  Jiat.  He  had  no  pecu- 
liar manner,  but  he  imitated  others,  ^o 
was agood  engraver  on  copper.  He  died 
in  1671,  while  engaged  in  pamting  the 
ceiling  of  the  Tuileries. 

BocROES  ^  a  city  of*Fiance,  formerly 
the  capital  of  the  province  of  B^rri,  now 
of  the  department  of  the  Cher,  with  a 
population  of  16,350  inhabitants.  The 
cathedral  is  one  of  the  finest  Gothic 
Bdructures  in  France.  The  pragmatic 
sanction  (q.  v.)  was' published  at  B.  by' 
CharieaVJX.  Louis  Al  wis  bom  there, 
and  founded  its  universiw  in  1465.  It 
now  contains  one  of  the  26  academies  of 
the  university  of  France^  There  are  some 
manufacture?  of  siHt,  woolloi  stuffi,  cot« 
tons  and  stockinga  in  the  cky  and  its 
ndghborfaood,  which  are  dispMed  of  at 
its  annual  fturs.'  The  inhabitams  are 
principally  supported  by  the  nobiliar  and 
students  who  reside  in  the  town^^  A  was 
anciently  called  AvarieuMf  and  afterwards 
MikaigWf  and  was  one  of  ^  Qibst  an- 


cient and  best  fortified  cities  of  QauL  It 
lies  155  miles  S.  of  Paris ;  lat  47''  5^  N. : 
km.  2°  ^a'  E. 
BouaoooNX.  (See  Burgundy.) 
BouaioRON,  Antoinette ;  a  celebntfed 
religious  fimadc,  bora  in  1616,  «t  Lille, 
daughter  of  a  'merchant  At  her  birdi, 
she  was  so  deformed,  that  a  consultation 
was  held  whether  it  would  not  be  proper 
to  destroy  her  as  a  monster.  She  made 
herself  ftonous  ^y  her  resdeas  manner  of 
life,  her  wanderings  through  France,  Ger- 
many and  I)enmark,  and  by  her  ftmati- 
dsm.  A  collection  of  her  authentic 
works,  in  which  she  displays  an  animated 
eloquence,  was  published  at  Amsterdam, 
m  1686,  in  21  volumes. 

BouRSAULT,  Ekhne,  was  bom  in  1608, 
at  Muci-Pilv^uey  in  the  province  of  Bur- 
gundy, grew  up  without  education,  and 
went,  in  1651,  to  PariS)  without  under- 
standing any  thing  hot  his  own  provin- 
cial puSois.  Here  he  leamed  to  speak 
and  write  French,  and  improved  so  &st, 
that  the  composition  of  a  book  for  the  in- 
sdruction  of  the  dauj^hin  Was  comtnitted 
to  hun.  This  v^ork,  La  Veritable  fyude 
de»  Sotaferains,  pleased  the  king  so  much, 
that  he  appointed  B.  asastant  instracter 
of  his  son.  B.  declined  the  office,  and 
also  refused  to  offer  himself  as  a  candi- 
date for  admission  into  the  academy,  on 
acco.imt  of  his  ignorance  of  Latin.  In  his 
youth,  he  undertook  a  poetical  gazette, 
with  which  the  king  and  court  were  so 
much  pleased,  that  an  annular  of  2000 
livres  was  granted  him.  But,  happening 
to  satirize,  in  this  work,  a  ludicrous  adven- 
ture, which  had  beftdlen  a  Capuchin,  the 
confosBor  of  the  queen  caused  the  journal 
to  be  suppressed,  and  B.  himself  escaped 
the  Bastile  only  by  the  influence  of  the 
prince  of  Cond&  Another  journal  of  his 
was  suppressed  soon  aftier,  on  account  of 
a  satirical  couplet  on  king  William,  with 
whom  the  French  court  then  wished  to 
negotiate.  He  was  mOre  fortunate  in  his 
writings  for  the  sta^,  and  many  of  his 
pieces  met  with  permanent  success ; 
among  others,  ^Mpe  h  la  VUU^  and 
iflsope  h  la  Cour,  which  still  contmue  on 
tfie  stage.  His  two  tragedies  Moarie  SKu- 
orf  and  Geniiamct<«  are  forgotten.  B.had 
tiiie  misftMtune  to  quarrel  with  Moli^re 
and  Boileau..  He  wrote  a  severe  criti- 
cism on  the  JSeo^e  de$  Fttnme$y  under  the 
title  of  Zie  Porfrdii  du  PeuUre,  Mohers 
chastised  him  in  his  hipnmptu  de  Vtr* 
mnUes.  To  revenge  himself  on  Boileau, 
who  had  ridiculed  him  in  his  setites,  he 
wrote  a  c^Mnedy  called  StOyre  desSiOyret; 
but  Boileau.  prevented  its  perfonnaace* 
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B.  afterwards  took  a  noble  reveage.  He 
heard  that  Qoileau  was  at  the  baths  of 
Bourbonne  entirely  destitute :  be  hasten- 
ed to  him,  and  compeUed  him  to  accept  a 
loan  of  200  louis  d'ors.  Touched  by  this 
generous  conduct,  Boileau  struck  his 
name  from  his  satires.  B.  died  at  Mont- 
lugon,  in  1701. 

BousTROPHEDOxr ;  a  kind  of  writing 
which  is  found  on  Greek  coins  and  in  in- 
scriptious  of  the  remotest  antiquity.  The 
lines  do  not  run  in  a  unifomd  directioo 
fh>m  the  lefl  to  the  rielit,  or  from  the 
right  to  the  lefl ;  but  the  first  begins  at 
the  left,  and  terminates  at  the  ri^ht ;  the 
second  runs  in  an  opposite  direction, 
from  tlie  right  to  the  left;  the  thirds 
again,  from  we  lefl,  and  so  on  alternately. 
It  is  called  houstropkedon  (thai  is,  fyming 
bade  like  oxen)  becaOse  the  lines  written 
in  this  way  succeed  each  other  like  fur- 
rows in  a  ploughed  field.  The  laws  of 
Solon  were  cut  in  tables  in  this  manner. 

BouTERWEK,  Frederic,  professor  of 
moral  philosophy  at  Gottingen,  a  man  of 
much  merit  as  an  academical  instructor 
imd  a  writer  on  literature,  was  bom  April 
15, 1766,  at  Oker,  a  village  not  for  fhnn 
Goslai-,  in  North  Germany.  Afler  apply- 
ing himself  to  many  departments  of  leam- 
uig,  juris[jrudence,  poetry,  &C.,  he  at  last 
became  entirely  devoted  to  philosophy 
aiid  literary  history.  He  was  at  first  a 
follower  of  Kant,  but  finally  attached 
himself  to  Jacobi.  His  Idee  eiiier  Apo- 
diktUc  was  the  immediate  fruit  of  his  ulti- 
mate acauaintance  ^vith  the  philosophical 
views  of  Fr.  H.  Jacobi.  Tnis  work  wa^ 
published  in  two  volumes,  1799.  It  was 
aflerwards  completed  by  the  Manual  of 
Philosophical  Knowledge  (two  volumes, 
1813;  2d  edition,  1820),  and  bythe  Re- 
hgion  of  Reason  (Gottingen,  1824),  In. 
this  work,  as  well  as  in  his  Astiutiki  two- 
vols.,  1806  and  1624,  he  had  to  contend 
with  many  powerful  antagonists.  B.  has 
ffaiued  a  permanent  reputation  by  his 
History  ot  Modem  Poetry  and  Elo- 
quence, published  1801 — 1821,  e  work 
which,  though  unequal  in  some  respects, 
and  in  parts,  especially  in  the  first  volume, 
partial  and  superficial, is  an  excellent  col- 
lection of  notices  and  original  observa- 
tions, and  may  be  considered  one  of  the 
best  works  of  the  kind  in  Gehnan  litera- 
ture. Among  his  minor  productions,  a 
selection  of  whidi  he  published  in  1818, 
are  many  essays,  which  are  superior  to 
the  best  of  his  laj-ger  speculative  worits; 
for  instance,  the  introduction  to  the  His- 
tory, in  which  he  gives  ^in  account  of  his 
literiuy   labors  until  that  period)  with 


great  candor,  and  with  afaQOSt  exceasivo 
severity  against  himsel£  B.  died  in  1828. 
His  history. of  Spanish  literatOre  has 
been  translated  into  Spanish,  French  and 
English. 

jfouTs  Kimiji  {JEVenck) ;  words  or  syl- 
lables which  rhyme,  arranged  in  a  partic- 
ular order, and  given  to  a. poet  with  a 
subject,  on  which  he  must  write  verses 
ending  in  the  same  rhymes,  disposed  in 
the  same  order.  Manage  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  origin  of  this  ridic- 
ulous conceit,  which  may  be  classed  with 
the  egffs  and  axes,  the  echoes,  acrostics, 
and  omer  equally  ingenious  devices  of 
learned  triflers.  **Dulot  (a  poet  of  the 
17th  century)  was  one  day  complaining, 
in  a  large  company,  that  300  sonnets  h^l 
been  stolen  from  him.  One  of  the  com- 
pany expressing  his  astonishment  at  tlie 
number, '  Oh,'  said  he,  *  they  are  blank  son- 
nets, or  rhymes  (bouts  rimis)  of  all  the 
sonnets  I  may  have  occasion  to  write.* 
This  ludicrous  statement  produced  such 
an  efiect,  that  it  became  a  fashionable 
amusement  to  compose  blank  sonnets, 
and,  in  1648,  a  4to.  volume  of  bouts  rimis 
was  published."  Sarrazin's  Xhdot  Vain- 
cu^  ou  la  DtfaUe  des  Bouts  BimtSf  is  an 
amusing  performance. 

Bow ;  the  iHune  of  one  of  the  most 
ancient  and  universal  weapons  of  offence. 
It  is  made  of  steel,,  wood,  horn  or  other 
elastic  substance,  which,  afler  being  bent 
by  means  of  a  string  fastened  to  its  two 
ends>  in  returning  to  its  natural  state, 
throws  out  an  arrow  witli  gre^t  force. 
The  figure  of  the  bow  is  nearlv  the  same 
in  all  countries,  having  generally  two  in- 
flexions, between  which,,  in  the  place 
wheto  the  arrow  is  fixed,  is  a  right  line. 
The  Grecian  bow  .waa  nearly  in  the  form 
of  the  leiter  £ :  in  driiwing  it,  the  hand 
was  birought  back^o  the  right  breast,  and 
not  to  the  ear.  The  Scythian  bow  wad 
distinguished  for  its  remarkable  curva- 
ture, which  was  nearly  semicircular; 
that  of  the  modem  Tartars  is  similar  to 
it.  The  materials  of  bows  have  been  dif- 
ferent in  different  countries.  The  Per- 
sians and  Indians  made  them  of  reeds. 
The  Lycian  bows  were  made  of  the 
comel-tree ;  those,  of  the  Ethiopians,  of 
the  pidm-tree.  That  of  Pandanis  (II.  iv, 
104)  was  made  from,  the  hom  of  a  moun- 
tain goat,  16  palnis  in  length :  the  string 
was  an  ox-hide  tbonff.  The  hom  of  the 
antelope  is  still  used  ror  the  same  purpose 
in  the  JElast.  The  long-bow  was  the  &vor- 
ite  national  weapon  in  England.  The 
battles  of  Cie8syad46),.Poiciier8  (1356) 
and  Agincourt  (1415)  were  won  by  this 
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weapon.  It  wte  made  of  yew,  ns/ti,  &c., 
of  tne  height  of  the  archer.  The  arrow 
bemg  usually  half  the  length  of  the  bow, 
the  doih-yttrd  was  only  employed  by  a 
man  six  feet  high.  The  aroalist,  or 
cross-bow,  was  a  popular  weapon'  with 
the  Italians,  and  was  introduced  into 
England  in  the  13th  century.  The  ar- 
rows shot  from  it  were  called  tpiarrels. 
The  hM  was  used  with  both' kinds  of 
liows.  Of  the  power  of  the  bow,  and  the 
distance  to  which  it' will  carry,  some  re-; 
markable  anecdotes  are  related.  Xeno- 
phon  mentions  an  Arcadian  whose  head 
was  shot  through  by  aCarduchian  archer. 
Stuart  {Mu  ML  i.)  mentions  a  random 
shot  of  a  Turk,  which  he  found  to  be  584 
yards;  and  Mr.  Strutt^'saw  the  Turkish 
ambassador  shoot  480  yards  in  the  arch- 
ery ground  near  Bedford  square.  Lord 
Bacon  speaks  of  a  Turkish  bow  which 
lias  been  known  to  pierce  a  steel  target, 
or  a  piece  of  bra^  two  inches  thick.  In 
the  journal  of  king  Edward  VI,  it  is  men- 
tioned, tlwt  100  archers  of  the  king's 
guard  shot  at  an  inch  board,  and  that 
8ome  of  the  arrows  passed  through  this 
and  into  another  board  behind  it,  although 
the  w6od  was  extremdy  solid  and  firm. 
It  has  been  the  custom  of  many  saya^e 
nations  to  poison  their  arrows.  This 
practice  is  mentioned  by  Homer  and  thd 
ancient  historians;  and  we  have  many 
similar  accounts  of  niodem  travellers  and 
navigators  from  inmost  every  part  of  the 
world.  '  Some  of  these  stories  are  of 
doubtful  authority,  but  others  are  well 
authenticated.  Some  poi8on,obtAined  by 
Condamine  from  South*  American  sav- 
ages, produced  instantaneous  death  in  an- 
imals inoculated  with  it  The  poisoned 
arrows  used  in  Guiaihi  are  not  shot  from  a 
bow,  but  blown  through  a  tube.  They 
are  made  of  the  hard  substance  of  the 
cokarito-tree,  and  are  about  a  foot  long, 
and  of  the  size  of  a  knitting-needle.  One 
end  is  sharply  pointed,  and  dipped  in  the 
poison  of  wooraia :  the  other  is  adjusted 
to  the  cavity  of  the  reed,  A-om  which  it  is 
to  be  blown,  by  a  roll  of  cotton.  The 
reed  is  several  feet  in  length.  A  single 
breath  carries  the  arrow  w  or  40  yaids. 
(See  Bancroft's  tRstcry  of  Guiana.) 

Bow,  m  mu^c,  is  the  name  of  that  veell 
known  implement  by  the  means  of  which 
the  tone  is  produced  from  viols,  violins 
and  other  instruments  of  that  kind.  It  is 
made  of  a  thin  staff  of  elastic  wood,  taper- 
ing slightly  till  it  reaches  the  lower  end, 
to  which  the  hairs  (about  80  or  100  horse- 
hairs) are  fiustened,  and  with  which  Uie 
bow  IS  strung.    At  the  upper  end  is  an 
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ornamented  piece  of  wood  or  ivoiy,  call- 
ed the  nvi^  and  faistened  with  a  screw, 
which  serves  to  regulate  the  tension  of 
the  hairs.  It  is  evident  that  the  size  and 
construction  of  die  bow  must  corres}K)nd 
with  the  size  of  the  species'of  viol-instni- 
ments  from  which  the  tone  is  to  be  pro- 
duced. 

Bow  LvsTRUMBNTs  are  all  the  instru- 
ments strung  with  catling  or  goal-gut, 
from  which  tfie  tones  are  produced  by 
means  of  tlie  bow.  The  most  usual  at"e 
the  double  baias  (wofono  or  cordrabasao) ; 
the  small  bass,  or  violoncdlo ;  the  tenor 
(viola  di  hra>ccio\ ;  and  the  violin  proper 
[violino,  from  molan).  In  reference  to 
their  construction,  the  several  parts  are 
alike :  the  difference  is  in  the  size.  (See 
Vifjlin  and  ^uariett.) 

BowDicH,  Thomas 'Edward;  an  in- 
genious and  enteiprising  man ;  one  of  the 
victims  of  the  attempts  to  explore  the  in-" 
terior  of  the  African  continent.  He  was 
bom  at  Bristol,  in  June,  1/93,  and  was 
sent  to  Oxford,  but  was  never  rfegularly 
matrfculated.  At  an  early  age,  he  marri- 
ed, and  engaged  in  trade  at  Bristol.  Find- 
ing the  details  of  business  irksome,  he 
obtained  tlie  appointment  of  writer  in  the 
service  ofthe  African  company.  In  1816, 
he  arrived  at  Cape  Coast  Castle.  It  being 
thought  desirable  to  send  an  embassy  to 
the  rIegrQ  king  of  Ashantee,  B.  was  cho- 
sen to  conduct  it ;  and  he  executed  with 
succesis  the  duties  of  hid  situation.  Afler 
remahimg  two  years  in  Africa,  he  return- 
ed home,  and  soon  after  published  his 
Mission  to  Ashantee,  with  a  Statistical 
Accbuirt  of  that  Kingdom,  and  Geograph- 
ical Notices  of  other  Parts  of  the  Interior 
of  Africa  (1819,  4to.)  Having  offended 
the  company  in  whose  service  he  had 
been  engaged,  and  having  therefore  no 
prospect  of  further  employment,  yet 
wishing  ardently  to  return  to  Africa  for 
the  purpose  of  visiting  its  hitherto  unex- 
plored regions,  B.  resolved  to  make  the 
attempt  with  such  assistance  as  he  cotild 
obtain  fVom  private  individuals.  He, 
however,  previously  went  to  Paris,  to 
improve  his  acquaintance  with  physical 
and  mathematical  science.  His  reception 
from  the  French  literati  was  extreiQely 
flattering.  A  public  eulogium  was  pro- 
nounced On  him  at  a  meeting  of  the  in- 
stitute, and  an  advantageous  appointment 
was  offered  him  by  tlie  French  govern- 
ment. To  obtain  funds  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  his  favorite  project,  B.  also  pub- 
lished a  translation  of  Mollier's  Travels  to 
the  Sources  of  the  Senegal  and  Gambia, 
and  other  worits;  by  the  sale  of  which 
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he  WB8  enabled^  with  a  little  asaistaDce 
fiom  other  persons,  to  make  .preparations 
for'  his  second  African  expedition.  He 
sailed  from  Havre  in  August,  182S^  and 
arrived  in  safety  in  the  river  Gambia.  A 
disease,  occasioned  by  fatigue  and  anxic- 
tv  of  mind,  here  put  an  end  to  his-liie, 
/an.  10,  tS84.  B.  is  said  to  have  been  a 
profound  classic  and  linguist,  an  excellent 
mathematician,. well  verrod  in  most  of  the 
physical  sciences,  in  ancient  and  modem 
history,  and  in  polite  literature.  He  was 
a  member  of  several  literary  societies  in 
England  and  abroad. 

BowDOiir,  James,  a  governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts, bom,  in  the  yea^  17^,  at  Boston, 
was  the  son  of  an^minent  merchant.  He 
was  graduated,  in  1745,  at  Cambrid[ge 
(N.  E^.  In  1753,  he  was  elected  a  repre- 
sentative to  the  general ,  court,  andf,  in 
1756,  became  a  member  of  the  council. 
In  tins  situation  he  continued  until  1769, 
when  he  was  niegatived  by  govemor  Ber- 
nard, on  account  of  his  decided  whig 
principles,  but  afterwards  accepted  by 
Hutchinson,  becajuse  he  thought  his  in- 
fluence more  prejudicial  "  in  the  house  of 
representatives  than  at  the  council  board." 
In  consequence  of  his  being  a  member  of 
the  committee  who  prepared  the  answer 
to  the  govemor's  speeches,  which  assert- 
ed the  right  of  Great  Britain  to  tax  the 
colonies,  he  was  negatived  by  governor 
Gage,  in  the  year  1774.  In  the  6ame 
year,  he  was  elected  a  delegate  to  the  first 
congress,  which  was  to  meet  at  Philadd- 

Ehia,  but  was  prevented  from  attending 
y  the  state  of  his  health.  His  place  was 
afterwards  filled  by  Mr.  Hancfock.  In* 
1775,  he  was  moderator  of  the  meeting 
in  which  the  inhabitants  consented  to 
deliver  up  their  arms  to  general  Gage,  on 
condition,  of  receiving  permission  to  de- 
paif  firom  the  city  unmolested,  which 
apreement,  however,  was  violated  by  the 
Imitish  commanders.  Shortly  after,  he 
was  appointed  chief  of  the  Massachusetts 
council,  and,  in  1778;  was  chosen  presi- 
dent of  the  convention  which  formed  the 
constitution  of  that  state.  In  1785,  he 
was  appomted  govemor  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  had  the  good  fortune  to  cmsh, 
without  a  single  execution,  an  insurrec- 
tionaiy  movement  against  the  eovem- 
ment  Governor  B.  was  a  menjiDer  of 
the  convention  of  Massachusetts  assem- 
bled to  deliberate  on  the  adoption  of  the 
constitution  of  the  U.  States,  and  exerted 
himself  in  its  ftivor.  He  was  ever  an  ar- 
dent lover  of  learning  and  science,  and  a 
beneftctor  to  others  or  the  same  character. 
The  umvenity  of  Edinburgh  honored 


hlra  with  the  degree  of  doctdr  of  lawa^ 
and  (he  royal  societies  oi  Dublin  and 
London,  with  several  other  foreign  socie* 
ties,  admitted  him  amotig  .their  membm 
He  was  the  first  president  of  the  academy 
of  arts  and  sciences,  which  was  establish* 
ed,  in  1780,  at^Boeton,  in  a  great  measure 
through  his  influence  and  exertions,  and 
to  which  he  contributed  several  papers, 
printed  in  the  first  volume  of  their  Trans^ 
action^.  His  letters  to  doctor  Franklin 
have  likewise  been  published.  He  died 
at  Boston,  in  1790. 

Bower.    (See  .^ndltor.) 

B.QX-TB££.  The  box-tree  {huxuB'^em- 
pmren$)is  a  shmbby  evergreen-tree,  13 
or  15  feet  highf  which  has  small,  oval  and  > 
opposite  leaves,  and  grows  wild  in  several 
parts  of  Britain.  It  has  been  remarked, 
that  this  tree  was  formeriy  so  common  in 
some  parts  of  England,  as  to  have  given 
name  to  several  places,  particularnr  to 
Box-hill  in  Suny,  and  Boxley  in  Kent ; 
and,  in  1815,  there  were  cut  down,  at 
Box-hill,  as  many  trees  of  this  sort  as 
produced^  upwards  of.  £10,000.  This 
tree  was  much  admired  by  the  ancient 
Romans,  and  has  been  much  cultivated, 
in  kter  times,  on  ^  account  of  its  being 
easily  clipped  into  the  form  pf  aniooals 
and  other  fantastic  shapes*  Hie  wood  is 
of  a  yellowish  color,  close-gruned,  very 
hard  and  heavy,  and  admits  of  a  beautiful 
polish.  On  these  accounts,  it  is  much 
used  by  turners,  by  engravers  on  wood, 
carvers,  and  mathematical  instrument 
makers.  -  Flutes  and  other  wind-instra- 
ments  are  formed  of  it ;  and  furniture, 
made  of  box-wood,  would  be  valuable 
were  it  not  too  heavy,  as  it  would  not 
only  be  very  beautiful,  but  its  bitter  quali- 
ty, would  Secure  it  fix>m.the  attacks  of  in- 
sects. In  France,  it  is  much  in  demand 
for  combs,  knife-handles  and  button- 
moiikis ;  and  it  has  been  stated  that  the 
quantity  annuaUy  sent  fix)m  Spain  to 
Paris  is  alone  estimated  at  more  than 
10,000  hvres.  An  oil  distilled  fix)m  the 
shavings  of  box-wood  has  been  found  tt> 
relieve  the  tooth-ache,  and  to  be  useful 
in  other  copiplaints  \  aufd  the  powdered 
leaves  destroy  worms. 

Boxing.    (See  GymnatUcs.) 

BorD£i4L,  John,  bom  at  Dorington. 
1719,  deserves  a  place  in  the  histoiy  of 
the  arts  in  England,  on  account  of  the  in- 
fluence which  hi^  enterprises  had  upon 
the  advancement  of  the  arts  in  that  coim^ 
try.  He  was  an  engraver  on  copper ;  af- 
terwards, a  collector  and  seller  of  engrav- 
ings. His  neatest  undertaking  is  his 
Shakspeare  Gallery,  for  which,  he  em^ 
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ployed  most  of  the  great  painters  and 
engraven  of  his  time.  He,,  made  some 
othercoUectionflof  prints,  among  which 
the  Houghton  Gallery  is  conspicuous, 
which  was  hoifght  by  ^the  empress  Cath- 
arine. To  him  we  owe  a  work  of  high 
hiterest,  Ubtr  VtaeiMiBy  a  copy  of  that 
precious  volume  in  which  Cmude  Lor- 
raine dcettehed  the  deigns  of  all  his 
paintings.  The  original  is  owned  by  the 
duke  of  Devonshire.  Of  his  CoUection 
of  Prints  enrnved  after  the  best  Paint- 
inoB  in  En^and  f  19  parts),  the  two  first 
volumes  are  excellent  ^.  enjoyed  mlcich 
respfDct  He  was  an  alderman  and 'lord 
m^or  of  London.    He  died  in  1604. 

BoTBLDiEU,  Adrian ;  one  of  the  mo8( 
celebrated  opera  composers  of  France. 
He  was  born  at  Rouep,  in  177$,  a^d,  at 
seven  years  of  a^  studied  music  with 
Broche,  the  organist  of  the  cathedral  oi 
that  place.  Abou^  1795,  he  went  to 
Paris,  and  soon  made  himself  known 
and  esteemed  by  the  composition  and 
execution  of  his  ballads.  He  was  soon 
appointed  professor  of  the  piano-ibrte  at 
the  conservatory.  A.\  this  time,  he  Wrote 
several  operas,  among  which  Ma  tanU 
Jhm/rt  and  the  Oftl^e  d/t  B^dad  are  the 
fnost  celebrated.  In  18Q3,  he  went  to  St 
-Petersbtti^.  HisVeputalion  obtained  him 
a  fitvorabw  reoeption,  and  the  emperor 
Alexander  appomted  him  his  chapel- 
master.  For  the  theatre  of  the  hermit- 
age at  St  Peteraburg,  he  wrote  his  Aline, 
Queen  of  Golconda,  and  the  opera  Tde- 
modUv,  which  is  considered  by  some  as 
his  masterpiece.  In  1811,  heireturned  to 
Paris,  and,  political  events  retaining  him 
in  France^  he  ilevoted  his  talents  entirely 
to  the  the^^Fi^deau.  The  most  esteem- 
ed operas  which  he  has'  since'  composed 
are,  La  dot  de  SugdUj  Jean  de  JParia 
<1813),  which  has  had  the  greatest  suc- 
cess of  all  his*  pieces ;  Lt  fwmtau  Seig" 
near  dt  VUlage  { 1813) ;  and  La  FtU  & 
VSiage  Voirin  (1B16).  A  later  opera,  Le 
Chaperon  Bauge,  has  lively  music^  but.  is 
not  equal  to  John  of  Paris  in  originally. 
His  latest  opera,  La  Dame  BUuuihe  (1B95), 
has  met  with  great  applause..  A  sweet 
and  natural  roeknly,  nmple  but  agreeable 
isiccompaniments,  an  expressive^  tS^y^^ 
and  great  varie^,  are  tbe  characteristic 
exceUences  of  B. 

BoTxa,  Alexis;  baron ;  one  of  the  first 
sui^geons  in  Europe,  clinical  profesMr  in 
Pans,  and  ekintrpen  en  ektfakfoml  at  the 
hospital  of  chanty.  Surgery  is  indebted 
to  him  for  many  instmments  which  he 
has  either  inventedror  improved.  He  was 
hofn  in  1760,  at  D'EIze^e,  is  the  I^mo- 


sin,  became  a  pupu  of  the  celebrated 
D^ult,  aiid,  as  early  as  1787,  delivered 
lectureii.  He  accompanied  Napoleon  on 
his  campaigns  as  chief  surgeon.  His 
TVot^  cofnplet  ^Anatoniie  (four  vols/l  has 

re  through  four  editions.  His  TraiU 
Maladies  chirurgieales  et  dea  Opirar 
tiona  qui  leur  eonviennent  is  not  yet  fin- 
ished. He  explains  diseases  and  their 
remedies  very  circumstantially.  Without 
relating  what  others  have  done,  he  de- 
scribes his  own  mode  of  treatment,  and 
the  adviantages  of  it  He  was  fo^  a  long 
time  fellow-laborer  "wth«  Roux  and  Cor- 
visaft  in  the  Jovmalde  Medicine  Chxrwrgit 
et  Pharmacie.  Ha  also  wrote  many  sur- 
gical articles  for  the  Dictionnaire  des  Set- 
enct»  nUdiealea,  When  the  king  wished 
for  an  offilcial  statem^t  of  the  circum- 
stances of  the  medical  and  surgical  col- 
leges in  the  kingdom,  in  1815,  (^wn  up 
by  the  meet  learned  physicians  and  sur- 
geons, B.  was  a  memW  of  the  committee 
of  inquiry. 

BoTER,  Jean  Pierre,  president  of  the 
island  of  Hayti,  was  lK>m  at  Port  au 
Prince,  in  that  island,  about  the  year 
1780.  He  is  a  mulatto,  aldlough  some- 
what darker  than  most  parsons  of  that 
tast.  His  fiither  was  a  snop-keeper  and 
tiulor  of  good  repute  and  some  proper^ 
in  the  citv  of  Port  au  Prince^  and  his 
mother  a  Negress  trom  Coneo  m  Africa, 
who  had  been  a  slave  in  the  ne^libor- 
hood.  He  joined  the  cause  of  the  French 
commissioDeni  Santhonax  and  PolvereK 
in  whose  company,  after  the  arrival  of 
the  English,  he  withdrew  to  JacquemeL 
Here  he  attached  himself  to  Rigaud,  set 
out  with  him  for  France,  and  was  cap- 
tured on  his  passage  by  the  Americans, 
during  the  war  between  France  and  the 
U.  States.  After  the  concluaon  of  the 
war,  being  released,  he  resumed  his  voy- 
age to  France,  where  he  remained  until 
Le  Clerc's  expedition  against  St  Domin- 
go was  organized.  L3ce  many  other  per- 
sons of  color,  he  took  part  in  that  expisdi- 
tion;  bm,on  the  death  of  Le'Clere,  he 
joined  Petion's  party,  and  continued  at? 
tached  to  th^t  chieftain  until  his  death, 
He  rose,  in  the  service  of  Petion,  froir^ 
the  rank  of  his  aid  and  private  secretary 
to  be  general  of  the  ammdissejnetU  of 
Port  au  Prince,  and  was  finally  named 
by  Petionto  be  his  successor  in  the  pres- 
idency. Petion  died  Bla^b  39fh,  1818, 
ilnd  B.  vras  immediately  installed  in  his 
office,  and  assumed  the  functions  of  gov- 
ernment When  the  revolution  broke 
put  in  the  northern  part  of  the  island,  in 
1820,  he  was  invited  by  the  insurgents  to 
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place  himself  at  their  head ;  and,  upon 
ChrJbstophe^s  death,  the  north  and  south 
parts  of  the  island  were  united,  under  his 
administration,  into  ooe  govertiment,  by 
the  name  of  the  repvblic  of  HaytL  In  the 
course  of  tlie .  succeeding  year,  a  sintilar 
revoiutjon  took  place  in  the  eastern  or 
Spanish  port,  the  mhabitants  of  which  vol- 
untarily placed  themaelyes  under  the  gov- 
ernment of  B.,  who  thus  became,  in  the 
6our8e  of  a  few  years,  by  mere  good  for- 
tune, and  without  any  merit  on  his  part,  un- 
disputed master  of  the  whole  island.  Had 
his  wisdom  corres|K>nded  to  his  fortune,  he 
might,  by  fostering  the  a^cultUral  inter- 
ests of  tne  island,  and  strengthening  its 
friendly  relations  with  the  U.  States  and 
Great  Britain,  have  accomplished  much 
towards  establishing  the  prosperity  of  the  "^ 
republic  ou  a  stable  foundation.  But  he 
is  repredcnted  as  a  vain  and  Weak  man ; 
and,  ajtliough  more  amiable  m  his  temper 
tlian  Clunstophe,  is  destitute  of  the  energy 
of  character  and  comprehensive  views, 
by  which  that  despot's  pohcy  was  direct- 
ed. The  consequence  has  been  the  grad- 
ual decline  of  the  agriculture,  commerce 
and  wealth  of  Hayti,  and,  finally,  its  total 
prostration,  by  the  absurd  arrangement 
concluded  by  B.  v^th  France  in  1825. 
He  foolislily  agreed  to  pay  to  France  an 
indemnity  of  150,000,000  of  francs  in  five 
eoual  annual  instalments,  in  consideration 
of  which,  France  merely  recognised  the 
actual  government  of  Hayti ;  and  the  ab- 
solute mability  of  B.  to  make  good  his 
engagements  places  him  at  the  merey 
of  France.— Franklin's  Present  Stale  of 
Hayti    (See  HcoftL) 

BoTLE,  Robert;  a  celebrated  natural 
philosopher ;  bom  at  Lismore,  in  Ireland, 
1G27,  7th  son  of  Richard,  the  great  earl 
of  Cork.  In  1658,  he  went  to  Geneva, 
imder  the  care  of  a  learned  French  gen- 
tleman, wbf  re  he  continued  to  pursue  his 
studies  for  several  years.  In  1641,  he 
made  a  journey  to  Italy.  In  1642,  be  was 
left  at  Marseilles  destitute  of  money,  on 
account  of  the  breaking  out  of  the  Irish 
rebellion..  This  circumstance  did  not  ^- 
low  him  to  return  to  England  until  1644. 
During  this  period. his  fatljer  had  died, 
leaving  him  considerable  property.  He 
now  went  to  his  estate  at  Stallbridge, 
where  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
physics  and  chemistry..  He  was  one  of 
the  first  members  of' a  learned  society, 
founded  in  1645,' which  at  first  went  un- 
der the  name  of  the  phUosovhical  cd2- 
lege.  On -account  of  the  political  dis< 
turbances,  this  society  retired  to  Oxford, 
but  was  levived  afler  the  restoration,  ua« 


der  the  name  of  the  rowd  society.  B. 
occupied  himself,  at  Oxford,  in  making 
improvements  in  the  air-pump.  Like 
Bacon,  he  esteemed  observation  the  only 
road  to  truth.  He  attributed  to  matter 
merely  medianical  properties.  Every 
year  of  his  life  was  marked  by  new  ex- 
periments. We  are  indebted  to  him  for 
the  first  certain  knowledge  .of  the  absorp- 
tion of  air  in  calcination  and  combustion, 
and  of  xhe  increase  of  weight  which  met- 
als gain  by  oxydation.  He  first  studied 
the  chemical  phenomena  of  the  atmos- 
phere, and  was  thus  the  predecessor  of 
Mayow,  Hales,  Cavendish  and  Priestley. 
In  all  his  philosophical  inquiries,  he  dis^ 
played  an  accurajte  and  methodical  mind, 
relying  wholly  upon  experiments.  At 
the  s^ne  time;  his  imagination  was  wann 
and  livejy,  and  inclined  to  romantic  no- 
tions, which  w^re  first  produced,  in  his 
childhood, 'by  theperusiEd  of  Ainadis  of 
Graul,  and  always  exercised  a  visible  in- 
fluence on  his  character.  He  was  natu- 
rally inclined  to  melancholy,  and  this 
temper  of  mind  was  increased  by  cireum- 
Btances.  The  sight  of  the  great  Carthu- 
sian monastery  at  Grenoble,  tlie  wildness 
of  the  cotmtiy,  as  well  as  the  severe  ascer 
tic  life  of  the  iponks,  made  a  deep  im- 
pression upon  him.  The  devil,  as  he 
said,  taking  advantage  of  bis  melancholy 
disposition,  filled  his  soul  with  terror, 
and  with  doubts  conceniing  the  funda- 
mental doctrines  of  religion.  Thia  situa- 
tion was  so '  insuflerable,  that  he  was 
tempted  to  free  hLmself  fix>m  it  by  cora- 
inittiiig  suicide,  and  was  only  prevented 
by  the  fear  of  hell.  While  endeavoring 
to  settle  his  fnith,  he  found  those  defences 
of  the  Christian  rehgion,  which  had  been 
pubhsfaed  before  his  time,  unsatisfactory. 
In  order,  therefore,  to  read  the  original 
works,  which  are  considered  the  founda- 
tion of  Christianity,  he  studied  the  Oriental 
languages,  and  formed  connexions  with 
Pococke^  Thomas  Hyde,  Samuel  Clarke, 
Thomas  Barlow,  &c.  The  result  of  his 
studies  was  a  conviction  of  its  truth,  which 
was  manifested  not  only  by  his  theological 
writings,  but  by  his  benevolence  and 
generous  disinterestedness.  He  institut- 
ed public  lectures  for  the  defence  of 
Christianity  ;  and  to  this  endowment  wa 
owe  the  convincing  arguments  of  Samuel 
Clarke;  on  the  existence  of  a  God.  B. 
did  much  for  the  support  of  the  roisnon 
in  .  India,  ai)d  catised  Irish  and  GeeUc 
translations  of  the  Bible  to  be  made  and 
printed  at  bis  own  expense.  To  his  re- 
ligious principles  were  united  the  purest 
morals^  a  rare  modesty^  and  an  active  be* 
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iseroknce.  He  died  at  London,  in  1691, 
and  was  interred  at  Westminster  abbey. 
Birch  published  an  edition  of  his  works 
S  vols,  folio,  London,  1744. 

BoTiiSTOir,  Zabdiel,  was  bom  at  Brook- 
line,  Massachusetts,  in  1684    He  studied 
mediciae  at   Boston,  where,  in  a  few 
years,  he  rose  into  extenHve  piactiee,  and 
accumulated  a  consid^able  fortune.    In 
17^1,  when  the  small-pox  broke  out  in 
Boston,  and  filled  the  whole  conntiy  with 
alarm,  doctor  .Cotton  Mather  pointed  out 
to  the  pbyaieians  of  the  town  an  aibcount 
of  the  practice  of  inoculation  in  the  JE^t, 
contained  in  a  volume  of  the  Transactions 
oftherojral  society.    Thieti^mmunication 
was  recmved  with  great  contempt  by  the 
whole  ftculty,  wim   the   exception  of 
R    Althou^  this  practice  was   unex- 
ampled in  America,  and  not  known  to 
have  been  introduced  into  Europe,  he 
immediately  inoculated  his  own  son^  a 
child  of  six  vears  of  age,  and  two  servants. 
Encouraged  by  his  success,  he  began  to 
extend  hSi  practica    This  innovatiou  was 
received  with  general  opposition.    The 
physicians  of  the  town  gave  theii^  iihani- 
mous  opinion  against  it,  and  the  select- 
men or  Boston  passed  an  ordinance  to 
prohibit  it    But,  supported  by  the  con- 
viction of  the  utiUty  of  this  invention,  and 
the   countenance   ef  several^  intelligent 
clergymen,  he^  persevered ;  and,  in  1721 
and  179S2,  inoculated  S47  persons;  99 
more  were  inoculated  by  others,  and  of 
the  whole  number  (286),  only  six  died. 
During  the  s^me  period,  of  5759^  who 
bad  the- small-pox  the  natural  way,  844, 
nearly  one  sev^ith,  died.    Still,  however, 
his  opponents  maintained  that  his  pmc- 
tice  Was  wilfully  spreading  eontagibn; 
that,  as  the  disease  was  a  judgment  from 
God  on  the  sins  of  the  people,  all  attempts 
to  avert  it  v^ould  but  provoke  him  the 
more ;  and  that,  as  there  v^as  a  time  ap- 
pointed to  every  man  for  death,  it  was  im- 
pious to  attempt  to  stay  or  to  avert  the 
stroke.    Religious   bi^fotry,   being   thus 
called  into  action,  so  exasperated  many  of 
the  ignorant  against  B.,  that  attempts  were 
threatened  agauist  his  life,  and  it  became 
unsafe  for  hvn  to  leave  .his  house  after 
dusk.    Tinie  and  experience  at  len^h 
came  in  to  the  aid  of  truth,  opposition 
died  away,  and  B.  had  the  satismction  of 
seeing  inoculation  in  general  u^e,  in  New 
England,  for  some  time  before  it  became 
common  in  Great  Britain.    In  1725,  he' 
visited  England,  where  he  received  much 
attention,  and  was  elected  a  feUow  of  the 
royal  society.    Upon  his  letum,  he  con? 
tinued  i^  the  head  of  his  profeiisiion  for 
20» 


many  years,  but  yet  fodnd  time  for  lite- 
rary and  philosophical  pursuits,  and  con-> 
tributed  several  valuable  papers  to  the 
Transactions  of  the  Toyal  society.  He 
died  March  1, 1766.  His  only  publica-> 
tions,  besides  his  communications  to  the 
royal*  sociem  are.  Some  Account  of  what 
is  said  of  Inoculating,  or  Transplanting 
the  Small-pox,  by  the  learned  doctor 
Emanuel.  Timonius,  and  Jac.  Pylarinus, 
j(a  pamphlet,  Boston,  1721),  and  An  His^ 
toncal  Account  of  the  Small-pox  inocu- 
kted  in  New  England,  6lc,  (London  1726), 
BoTNE ;  a  river  of  Ireland,  running  into 
the  Irish  channel,  near  which  was  fbught 
a  celebrated  battle  between  the  adherents 
of  James  II  and  William  IH,  in  1690; 
tlie  latter  was  viotbrious,  and  lames  was 
obliged- to  flee  to  the  continent, 
BozzABis.    (See  Greece.)  , 

Brabant,  dnchy  of;  in  the  kmgdom 
of  the  Netherlands;  having  Holland  on 
the  north,  Liege  and  Limburg  on  the 
east,  Flanders  on  the  west,  and  HainauU 
.and  Namtir  on  tiie  south.  North  B.  con- 
tains 252,000  mliabitants,  and  South  B. 
366,000.  .B,wos  erected  into  a  duchy  in 
the  7th  century.  For  some  ages,  it  be^ 
longed  to  the  Prankish  monarchy,  and  sub- 
sequently became  a  German  fief.  At  all 
periods  in  the  history  of  the  Belgic  prov- 
inces, it  appears  to  have  been  prefimi-r 
nent  among  the  states,  in  the  general 
assemblies  of  which  its  deputies  held  the 
first  place,  and  gave  their.votes  before  the 
others.  The  l^t  duke,  a  descendant  of 
Chark^magne,  dying  in  1005,  the  duchy 
devolved  on.  Lambert  I,  count  of  Louvain, 
bis  brotber*in-law.  Through  his  posteri- 
ty, it  descended  to  Philip  II,  duke  of 
nurgundy,  and  aflerwards  came,  in  the 
line  of  descent,  to  the  emperor  Charles  V, 
111  the  17th  century,  the  republic  of  Hol- 
land took  possession  of  the  northern  part, 
which  was  theofee  called  Dutch  B,  The 
other  ^art  belonged  to  Austria,  and  was 
occupied  by  the  French  in  1746.  but  re- 
stored at  the  peace  of  Aix-laTChapelle, 
It  was  a^in  occupied  by  them  in  1797, 
and-  their  possession  confirmed  by  Uie 
treaties  of  Campo  Forroi^o  (1797)  and 
Luneville  (1801).  Dutch  B.  was  united 
to  die  Fi^nch  empire  in  1810.  Austrian 
B.,  while  under  the  dominion  of  AustriSi 
had  its  own  states,  consisting  of  2  bishops 
and  11  abbots,  with  the  barons,  and  7 
deputies,  chosen  by  the  cities  of  Brussels 
Louvain  and  Antwerp.  Since  the  forma-* 
tion.of  the  kingdoin  of  the  Netherlands 
in  1815,  North  B.  sends  7,  and  South  B, 
8  members  to  the  representative  assem- 
bly.   The  province  of  Antwerp,  which 
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fonneriy  belon^^  to  the  duchy,  sends  5. 
Much  of  the  soil,  especially  in  the  south- 
ern part,  is  fertile,  produces  larse  quanti- 
ties of  grain,  and  affords  excellent  pas- 
turage. In  the  north,  considerable  tracts 
ore  covered  with  moss,  heath  and  woods; 
but  others  yield  large  crops  of  wheat, 
hops  and  flax.  There  are  inanufaotuves 
of  clotlr,  lace,  linen,  &c.  The  chief  riv- 
ers are  the  Domnie^  the  Demer,  the  Dyle 
and  the  Netlie,  which,  with  the  canals, 
facilitate  the  internal  commerce  of  the 
duchy.  In  the  northern  part,  the  in- 
habitants are  Protestants  -^  in  the  southern, 
chiefly  Catholic. 
Brag  KUANS.  (See  Gjfmnos<mhi$tsJ\ 
B&ACTJSATEs;  tliin  coin^  of  gold  or 
silver,  with  irregular  figures  on  them, 
stamped  upon  one  surface  only.  So  tliat 
the  impression  appears  raised  on  one 
side,  while  the  otlier  appears  hollow.  It 
seems  most  probable,  that  these  coins, 
being  circulated  in  great  quantities  under 
Otlio  I,  emperor  of  Germany,  when  the 
working  of  the  silver  mines  of  the  Hartz 
afforded  the  most  convenient  medium  of 
exchange,  were  first  coined  at  that  place, 
and  spread  into  other  countries,  where 
the  Roman  money  was  not  known  or  m 
circulation.  The  original  form  of  these 
coins  was  borrowed  from^that  of  the  By- 
zantiau  gold  ones,  which,  about  that  t^me, 
lost  in  thickness  what  they  had  gained 
in  extension.  Allowance  was  made,  how- 
ever, for  the  greater  softness  of  the  silver.. 
Gold  and  cooper  bracUatea  belong  only  to 
a  huer  period.,  The  name  braeteale  itself 
points  to  Byzantium  (according  to  Isidore, 
It  is  derived  from  jSpa^nv,  to  ring).  Brae- 
tea  signifies  leaf  of  gold,  or  outer  metal. 
The  real  name,  at  the  time  when  they 
were  in  cuculation,  was  dmaritis,  moneta, 
oholus^  ffcmnmgta.  They  are  of  impor- 
tance as  illustrating  history.  A  very  good 
representation  of  a  rich  collection  of  Srac- 
teaUs  can  be  seen  in  W.  G.  Becker's 
Two  hundred  rare  Coins  of  the  Middle 
Ages  (Dresden,  1813, 4to.).  In  later  times, 
there  have  been  many  beA  imitations  of 
these  coins,  and  the  study  of  them  Is  there- 
fore niuch  more  difficult — Bradeated 
coins,  or  braeUali  nummi ;  a  term  used  to 
signify  coins  or  niedals  covered  over  with 
a  thin  plate  of  spme  richer  metal  They 
are  usuaUy  made  of  iron,  copper  or  brass, 
plated  over  and  edged  with  gold  or  silve^ 
leaf.  Some  of  them  are  to  be  found  even 
amone  the  truly  ancient  coins.  The 
French  call  tfaem/oiOT^et. 

Bracton,  Henry  de,one  of  the  earliest 
writers  on  English  law,  flourished  in  the 
13th  centiuy.    He  studied  civil  and  canon 


law  at  Oxford,  and,  about  the  year  1244, 
Henry  III  made  him  one  of  his  judges 
itinerant  Some  writers  say,  that  he  was 
afterwards  chief  justice  of  England ;  bui 
his  fiime  at  present'  is  derived  fix>m  his 
legal  treatise,  entitled  De  Legiinu  H  Con- 
suetudinUms  AnfUa,  which  was  first  print- 
ed in  1569,  foho,  but  of  which  a  more 
correct  edition  was  pubUshed  in  1640, 
4to.  It  ia  poBsibly  to  the  unsettled  nature 
of  the  times,  and  Uie  alternate  ascendency 
of  the  crown  and  barons,  that  we  must 
attribute  his  inconsistency'  with  regard  to 
the.royjil  prerogative;  in  one  ph^e  ob* 
servmg  tliat  no  man  must  presume  to 
dispute  or  control  the  actions  of  the  king ;  ' 
and  in  another,  that  he  is  subordinate  to 
the  law,  and  may  be  *^  bridled"  by  his 
court  of  ''^arls  and  barons.''^  The  time 
of  his  death  is  unknown, 

BaADDocK,  Edward,  major-general, 
and  commander  of  the  British  army  in 
the  expedition  against  tlie  French,  on  the 
river  Ohio,  in  1755,  arrived  in  Virginia 
in  February  of  that  year,  and,  in  the  spring, 
marched  a^unst  fort  Du  Quesne,  now 
Pittsburg. '  He  reatsbed  the  Monongahela, 
July  8,  at  the  head  of  1200  men,  the  bag* 
gage  having  been  left  behind,  utader  the 
care  of  col(Hiel  Dunbar,  to  advance  by 
slower  man^hes.  On  the  next  day,  he 
moved  forward  to  invest  the  fort,  and,  by 
disregarding  the  caution  of  his  provincial 
ofiScers,  ^ho  wanied  him  of  the  danger 
of  surprise  in  an  Indian  war,  fell  into  an 
ambuscade,  by  which  he  lost  nearly  one 
half  of  his  troops,  and  received  himself  a 
mortal  wound.  All  his  officers  oikhorse- 
back,  except  colonel,  afterwards  general, 
Washington,  who'  acted  as  aid,  being 
killed,  &e  army  ■<  retreated  precipitately, 
near 40, miles,  to  Dunbar's  camp,  where 
the  general,' who  was  conveyed  there  in 
a  tumbril,  expired. 

B&AnroRD,  William,  an  American  law- 
yer of  eminence,  was  bom  in  Philadel- 
phia, September  14th,  1755.  In  the 
spring  or  1769,  he  entered  the  college 
of  Nassau  hall,  at  Princeton,  New  Jersey, 
then  under  the  direction  of  the  late  learnt 
and  pious  doctor  John  Witherspoon.  In 
1779,  he  was  admitted  to  the  tiar  of  the 
supreme  court  of  Pennsylvania,  where 
his  character  soon  introduced  him  to  an 
unusud  share  of  business;  and,  in  Au- 
gust, 1780,  only  one  year  afler  he  was 
licensed  to  practise,  he  was  appointed 
attorney-general  of  the  state  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. August  SS2,  1791,  he  was  made  a 
jud^  of  the  supreme  court  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. His  industry,  hategritv  and  ability' 
enabled  him  to  give  geneni  satisftcdoa 
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\n  tbis  office.  •On  the  attomey-geneFal 
of  the  U.  States  beinc  promoted  to  the 
office  of  secretary  or  state,  B.  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  vacant  office,  Jan.  28, 17£(l. 
This  office  he  held  till  his  death.  In  1793, 
he  published  aq  Inquiiy,  how  &r  the 
Punishment  of  Death  is  necessary  in 
Pennsylvania.  This  performance  justly 
gained  him  great  credit  Hisdeatliwas 
occasioned  by  an  attack  of  tlie.  bilious 
fever.  He  died  August  23,  1795,  in  the 
40th  year  of  his  age. 

B11ADI.ET,  James,  a  celebjated  ^astrono-* 
mer,  ¥ras  bom  at  Shirebom,  England,  in 
1692.  He  studied  theology  at  Oxford, 
and  took  orders;  bntliis  taste  for  astron- 
omy soon  led  him  to  change  his  course 
of  life.  His  uncle  instructed  him  in  the 
elements  of  mathematics,  his  own  -indus- 
try did  every  thing  else,  and,;in  1721,  he 
^vas  Appointed  professor  of  astronomy  at 
Oxford.  Six.  years  afterwards,  he  made, 
known  his  discovery  of  the  aberration  of 
light,  (q.  V.)  But,  although  this  discove- 
ry gave  a  greater  degree  of  accuracy  to 
astronomioEd.ob8er\'ations,  and  although 
the  disctopancies  of  different  observations 
Were  much  diminished,  yet  slight  differ- 
ences remained,  and  did  not  escape  his 
observation.  He  studied  them  during  18 
years  with  the  greatest  persevjerance,  and 
^all]^  discovered  that  they  were  fully 
explained  by  the  supposition  of  an  oscil-. 
latmg  motion  of  the  earth's  axis,  com- 
pleted during  a  revolution  of  the  moon's 
nodes,  L  e.,  in  18  years.  He  called  this 
phenomenon  the  nuUatian  of  the  eartk^s 
axis;  and  published,  in  1748  (Philosoph. 
Trans.  No.  785),  his  account  of  the  ap- 
parent motion  of  the  fixed  stars,  with  its 
laws,  a,rjsini  from  this  phenomenon  of 
nutation.  D'AIembert  Afterwards  ex- 
plained the  physical  causes  of  tbis  phe- 
nomenon, upon  the  principle  of  universal 
attraction.  By  these  two  discoveries, 
astronomers  were,  for  the  first  time, 
enabled  to  niake  tables  of  the  motk>ns  of 
the  heavenly  bodies  with  the  necessary 
accuracy.  B.  had  already,  in  1726,  ex- 
plained the  method  of  obtaining  the  lon- 
gitude by  means  of  the  ecUpse  of  Jupiter's 
first  satellite.  In  1741,  at  the  death  of 
doctor  Halley,  he  received  the  office  of 
astronomer  royal,  and  removed  to  the  ob- 
servatory at  Greenwich.  Here  he  spent 
the  remainder  .of  his  life,  entirely  devoted 
to  his  astronolnical  studies,  and  left  13 
volumes  folio  of  his  own  observations,  in 
manuscript  Of  these,  ..the  first  volume* 
was  published  by  Horesby,  1798.  The 
whole  appeared  under  the  title  of  Attro^ 
wnmcal  Obstrmdions  made  <U  the  CMfscr- 


vahry  at  Ch^eemnck^  1750-^;  Oxford, 
1805, 2  vols,  folio.  From  this  rich  mine 
have  been  taken  thousands  of  observations 
on  the  sun,  moon  and  planets,  which, 
properly  arranged,  have  lnx>ught  our  as- 
tronomical tables  to  great  accuracy.  It 
was  firom  this  that  Mayer  drew  the  ele- 
ments of  his  celebrated  tables  of  the  moon. 
In  addition  to  his  merit  as  a  man  of  sci- 
ence, B.  was  modest,  benevolent,  humane 
and  generous  in  privMe  life.  He  died  in 
1762,  aged  70. 

Bradsbaw,  John ;  presidem  of  the  high 
court  of  justice  which  tried  and  condemn- 
,ed  Charles  I.  He  studied  law  in  Gray^s 
Inn,  and  obtained  much  chamber  prac- 
tice froTfi  the  partisans  of  the  parbament, 
to  which  he  was  zealously  devoted. 
When  tlje  trial  of  the  king  was  determin- 
ed upon,  die  resolute  character  of  B. 
pointed  him  out  for  president,  which 
office,  after  a  slight  hesitation,  Jbe  accept- 
ed. His  de]M>rtment  on  the  trial  was 
lofty  and  uubendinj^,.  in  conformity  to  the 
theory  which  rendered  the  unhappy  sove- 
reign a  criminal,  and  amenable ;  and  every 
thmg  was  done,  both  fbr  and  by  him,  to 
give  weight  and  dignity  to  this  extraordi- 
nary tribunal,  tie  rendered  himself  ob- 
noxious to  CcomweJl,  ^hen  the  latter 
seized  the  protectorate,  and  wais  deprived 
of  the  chief  justiceship  of  Chester.  On 
the  death  of  Cromwell,  and  the  restora- 
tion of  the  long  parliament,  he  obtained  a 
seat  in  the  council,  and  was  elected  pres- 
ident. He  died  in  1659,  and,  on  his  death- 
bed, asserted  that,  if  the  king  were  to  be 
tried  and  condemned  again,  he  would  be 
the  first  to  agree  to  it.  He  was  ma^- 
nificently  buried  in  Westminster  abl>ey, 
whence  his  body  was  ejected,  and  hanff<»d 
on  a  gibbet  at  Ty^>^>n),  l^th  those  of  Oli- 
ver and  Ireton,  at  the  restoration. 

Braoa.    (See  Mythology^  northern,) 

Braoahza;  one  of  the  oldest  towns  of 
Portugal.  'It  was  made  a  duchy  in  1442, 
and  from  its  dukes  the  ^present  reigning 
family  of  PoBtugal  are  descended.  The 
town  and  surrounding  district  still  belong 
to  the  king  of  Portugal  as  duke  of  Bra- 
canza.  Lat.  4P44' N.;  Ion.  6^  25^  W. 
[See  Portugal.)  .       _ 

Bra  HAM ;  one  of  the  greatest  profes- 
sional singera  England  has  ever  produced. 
His  tenor  is  unrivalled  for  power,  com- 
pass and  flexibility.  His  compass  extends 
to  about  19  notes,  to  each  of  which  he 
knows  how  to  give  almost  any  degree  of 
strength ;  and  hiafalsetto^  from  D  to  A,  is 
so  entirely  within  hia  control,  that  it  is 
hardly  possible,  in  the  ascent  and  descent 
of  the  scale,  to  distinguish  at  What  note 
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the  natural  voioe  beniiB  and  ends.  His 
intonation  may  be  called  perfect,  ao  far  as 
respects  the  strength  and  quality  of  a  note, 
and  his  tone  readily  takes  the  character 
of  whatever  he'  wishes  to  express.  His 
articulation  is  equally  excellent,  and  not  a 
i^Uable  escapes  the  hearer.  On  this  ac- 
count, he  particularly  excels  in  •remtative. 
The  flexibili^  of  his  origans,  and  his  rapid- 
ity Of  execution,  are  incredible.  He  j^oes 
riipidly  through  the  whole  compass  of  his 
voice,  makes  the  boldest  leaps  from  tlie 
highest  to  the  lowest  notes,  and  makes 
chromatic  runs  with  incredible  velocity. 
The  hearer  is  never  troubled  widi  the 
fear  of  his  fiiiling ;  and  this  unlimited  pow- 
er is  used  with  extravagant  liberality.  B. 
enters  into  every  composition  \nth  a.glow 
of  feeting  which  gives  the  performance 
the  liveliest  colbripg,  and  brings  into  full 
action  all  his  natural  powers.  Always 
enthusiastic,  his  imagination  pours  itself 
out  most  profusely  on  sentiment,  passion, 
melody,  expression  and  ornament  But 
it  is  in  iliis  that  he  overleaps  the  bounds 
of  art,  and  often  excites  more  of  wender 
than  pleasure,  often  dissatisfies  more  than 
he  delights,  and,  ihdeed,  too  often  de- 
stroys the  general  eftbct.  From  this  man- 
ner of  his  arise  that  indescribably  pervert- 
ed and  constrained  tone,  those  sudden 
stop^  vehement  bursts,  and  immoderate 
heaping  together  of  notes,,  which  injure 
the  singing ;  and  hence  also  proceeds  his 
mixture  of  the  theatrical  with  the  church 
and  concert  styles,  in  all  of  which  he  has  to 
sing  by  turns.  B.  has  had  numerous  imi- 
tators:, the  whole  kingdom  resounds  with 
them ;  and  a  generation  must  pass  away 
before  the  bad  taste,  which  his  errors  have 
occasioned  in'  every  comer  of  England, 
shall  be  destroyed.  Although  he  is. one 
of  the  greatest  singere  ^hich  any  age  has 
produce<l,  yet  it  is  not  easy  to  find  united 
in  one  individual  such  extraordinary  pow- 
ers and  such  glaring  iiiults.  He  still  sings 
at  Drury  lane  theatre  with  great  applause. 
He  is  also  a  com{)oser  ^  as|  ior  example,  of 
the  (Cabinet,  in  which  be  performs^  the 
principal  part. 
Bra  HE,  TvcHO  de.  {See  TVpAo.) 
Br AHiLoW,  BiuiiiOw,  or  Braila,  a 
strongly-fortified  Tiirkish  to%yn  in  Wala- 
chia,on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Danube, 
with  30.000  inhabitants,  governed  by  a 
jjQcha  of  three  toils,  lies  in  a  Turkish  mil- 
itarvdistriot^  which  is  similarly  organized 
to  the  adjacent  frontier  districts  of  Austria. 
The  town  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of ' 
the  Sereth  and  the  Banube,  which  divides 
itself  there  into  three  arms,  embracing  a 
piece  of  neutral  territory  between  the 


domlnionB  of  th«  Tuikaaiid  the  RuaisniL 
From  this  place  much  -grain,  raised  in 
Walachia,  is  sent  to  Conttantinople*  The 
fishery  of  sturgeon  in  the  Black  sea  car- 
ried on  from  B.  is  considerable.  Lon  28^ 
IG'E.;  laL45°ie'N. 

BRAHMA,BRABiiiK.(SeeBrtnMi,jBhiiimi.) 

BRAiLpw.    (See  BrakUouf.) 

Brails  ;  certain  ropes  passing  through 
pulleys  on  the  mizzen-mast  (q.  v.),  and 
afterwards  ftistened,  in  different  places,  on 
the  hinder  edge  of  the  sail,  in  order  to 
draw  it  up  to  the  mast,  as  occasion  re- 
quires. JSrotbis  likewise  a  name  given 
to  all  the  ropes  employed  to  'haul  up  the 
bottoms,  lower  comen  and  ddrts  of  the 
great  sails  in  general.  The  operation  of 
d'ra^ng  them  together  is  called  braUmg 
■  them  up,  or  hauling  them  up  to  the  broiU^ 

Brain.  The  brain  is  a  soft  substance, 
partly  reddisb^gray  and  partly  whitish, 
situated  in  the  skull,  penetrated  by  nu- 
merous veins,  and  iiivested  by  several 
membranes.  Democritus  and  Anaxago- 
r^  dissected  thiis  orsan  almost  3000  yeare 
ago.  tialler,  Vicq<  or  Azir,  and  other  anat- 
omists in.  modem  times,  have  also  dissect- 
ed and  investigated  it  without  exhausting 
the  subject.  Between  the  skull  and  the 
substance  of  the  brain  three  membranes 
are  found.  The  outer  one  is  called  the 
diara  mater.  This  is  strong,  dense  and 
elastic.  It  invests  and  supports  the  brain. 
The  next  which  occurs  is  the  tunica 
arachwidetL  rthis  is  of  a  pale  white 
Golo^  yet  in  some  desree  transparent, 
very  thin,  and,  in  a  nealuiy  state,  exhibits 
no  appearance  of  vessels.  The  mem* 
brane  below  this  is  called  the  piamaUr, 
It  covers  the  whole  siirfkce  of  the  brain« 
It  is  very  vascular,  and  a  great  portion  of 
the  blood  which  the  brain  receives  is 
spread  out  upon  its  surface  in  minute 
vessels.  The  brain  consists  of  two  prin- 
cipal parts,  connected  by  delicate  veins 
and  fibres.  The  larger  pojtion,  the  eerr- 
brumj  occupies,  in  men,  tlie  upper  part  of 
tlie  head,  and  is  seven  or  eiffht  times 
larg:erthan  the  other,  the  cerefre^um,  lying 
belund  and  below  it.  It  rests  on  the 
lx>n,es  which  form  the  cavities  of  the  eyes, 
the  bottom  of  the  ekull  i^nd  the  Unionumy 
and  projects  behind  over  the  cere6etium. 
On  the  whole  exterior  of  the  ctrebrum 
there<  are  oonvolutions,  resembling  the 
v/indinffs  of  the  .smaH  intestines.  The 
external  reddish  substance  of  the  bram  is 
soft  and  vascular,  and  is  called  the  cortietd 
substance;  the  internal  is  white,  and  is 
called  the  medvUary  substance  of  the 
brain^  This  meduUa  coaajat^of  fibres, 
which  a^  very  different  in  dlfowt  partak 
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The  cerebellum  liefi  below  the  cerebntm^  in 
a  peculiar  cavity  of  the  skull.  By.  exam- 
ining the  sur&ce,  it  is  seen  to  be  divided 
into  a  right  and  left  lobe,  by  the  spinal 
marrow  lying  between,  but  connected  at 
the  top  and  bottom.  Like  the  cerebrum^ 
it  is  surrounded  by  a  vascular  membrane, 
reddish-gray  on  tike  outside,  and  compos- 
ed of  a  medullary  substance  within.  In 
proportion  to  its  size,  also,  it  has  a  mor^ 
extensive  surface,  and  moile  of  the  vascu- 
lar membrane,  tlian  the  cerebrum.  In  a 
horizontal  section  of  it,  we  find  parallel 
curved  portions  of  the  cortical^  and  the 
medullary  substances  alternating  with 
each  other.  Between  the  cortical  and  the 
medullary  substance,  there  is  always 
found,  in  the  cerebellum^  a  third'  intermedi- 
ate yellow  substance.  All  the  TneduUa  of 
the  cerebellum  id  also  united  in  the  middle 
by  a  thick  cord.  Experience  teaches  that, 
in  the  structure  of  the  brain,  irre^larities 
are  fiir  more  uncommon  than  in  'other 
parts  of  the  human  Ixxly.  It  is  worthy 
of  observation,  tliat  every  pert  of  the  brain 
ia  exactly  symmetrical  witn  the  pert  oppo- 
site. Even  those  which  lie  m  the  middle, 
and  are  apparently  single  (the  spinal  mar- 
row, for  instahce)  consist,  in  feet,  of  two 
8}'mmetrical  portions.  The  totkl  weight 
of  the  human  brain  is  estimated  at  two  or 
three  pounds.  It  is  larger  and  heavier  in 
proportion  to  the  yOuth  of  the  subject; 
and  in  old  a^e  it  becomes  specifically 
lighter.  In  delirious  afiections,  it  is  some-, 
times  harder  and  sometimes  less  solid  and 
softer.  The  brain  is  the  organ  'of^ sensa- 
tion, and,  consequently,  the  material  rep- 
resentative of  the  soul,  and  the  noblest 
oi^an  of  the  body.  (See  Sern •'s  Anaio' 
m%^  comparie  du  Cerveau  dans  les  qwUre 
Classes  des  ammomx  VertehriSy  &c  (Com- 
parative Anatomy  of  the  Brain  in  the  four 
Classes  of  vertebral,  Animals,  &^.) ;  Paris, 
1824,  ft-ith  engravings.  It  received  the 
prize  of  the  French  institute.) 

BaAiNERD,  David,  the  celebrated  mis- 
sionary, was  born  in  April,  1718,  at  Had- 
dam,  Connecticut  From  an  early  pe- 
riod, he  was  remarkable  for  the  serious 
and  religious  turn  of  his  mind,  devo- 
tional exerrises  occupying  a  considerable 
portion  of  his  time,  though,  as  he  says,  his 
piety  was  originally  prompted  by  the  fear 
of  punishment,  and  not  by  the  love  of 
God.  In  1739,  he  became  a.  member 
of  Yale  college,  whero  he  w(is  distin- 
guished for  application  and  general  cor- 
rectness of  conduct;  but  was  expelled,  in 
174^  in  conseouence  of  bavins  said,  in 
the  warmth  of  toA  religious  zeal,  that  one 
of  the  tutors  was  as  devoid  of  grace  as  a 


chair— an  expression  which  reached  the 
ears  of  the  rector,  who  commanded  B.  to 
make  a  public  confession  in  the  hall. 
Thinking  the  order  unjust  to  humble  him- 
self before  tlie  whole  college  for  what  he 
had  uttered  in  private  conversation,  he 
refused  to  comply,,  and,  on  this  account, 
as  well  as  for  having  gone  to  the  separate 
ireligious  meeting  at  New  Haven,  afler 
being  prohibited  to  do  so  by  the  authority 
of  the  college,  he  was  dismissed.  In  tlie 
spring  of  1742,  he  began  the  study  of 
divinity;  and,  at  the  end  of  July,  he  was 
licen^d  to  preach,  for  which  a  thorough 
examination  had  shown  him  qualified. 
He  had  ibr  some  time  entertained  a  strong 
desiro.  of  preaching  thcgospel  among  the 
heathens,  wliich  was  gratified  by  an  ap- 
pointment as  missionary  to  the  Indians 
fix)m  the  society  for  pro^iagating  Cluistian 
knowledge.  At  Kaunameek,  an  Indian 
village  of  Massachusetts,  situated  between 
Sfoekbridge  and  Albany,  he  commenced 
his  labors,  in  the  25th  year  of  his  age.  He 
remained  there  about  12  months,  at  first 
residing  in  a  ivigwam  among  the  Indians, 
but  afterwards  in  a. cabin,  which  he  con- 
structed for  himself,  that  he  might  be 
alone  when  not  :engaged  in  his  duties  of 
preaching  and  instruction.  On  the  re- 
moval of  the  Kaunameeks  to  Sto(4cbridge, 
he  turned  his  attention  towards  the  Deia- 
v^are  Iridiaus.  In  1744,  he  was  ordained 
by  A  presbytery  at  Newark,  New  Jersey, 
and  took  up  his  habitation  near  the  forks 
of  the  Delaware,  in  Pennsylvania,  where 
he  resided  for  a  year,  during  the  course 
of  wliich  he  made  two  visits  to  tlie  In- 
diuis  on  the  Susqiiehannah  river.  His 
exertions,  however,  were  attende<l  witli 
little  success,  until  he  Went  to  the  Indians 
at  Crosweeksung,  near  Freehold,  in  New 
Jersey.  Before  the  end  of  a  year,  a  com- 
plete reformation  took  place  in  the  lives 
of  the  savages,  78  of  whom  he  baptized 
witliin.tliat  time.  They  became  humble 
and  devout;  and  it  wa»  not  unusual  for 
the  whole  congregation  to  shed  tears  and 
utter  cries  of  sorrow  and  repentance.  In 
1747,  he  went  to  Nortliampton,  in  Massa- 
chusetts, where  he  passed  the  slioit  resi- 
due of  his  life  in  tlie  family  of  the  cele- 
brated Jonatiian  Edwards.  He  died  in 
1747,  after  great  sufferings.  B.  was  a  man 
of  vigorous  intellect  and  quick  discern- 
ment. He  was  gifted  with  a  strong  mem- 
or}%  a  happy  eloquence,  and  a  sociable 
disposition,  that  could  Adapt  itself  with 
ease  to  tlie  diftcrent  capacities,  tempera 
and  cireumstanoes  of  men,  which,  togeth- 
er with  an  intimate  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  aa  well  as  of  thedogy  and  worldly 
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sctence,  peculiarly  fitted  him  for  the  busi- 
nesB  of  instruetioD.  Hei^was  remartcably 
conipoeed  and  resigned  during  the  ap- 
proaches of  death,  and  left  this  world  la 
the  full  hope  of  a  glorious  immortality. 
His  publications  are,  a  narrative  of  his 
labors  at  Kaunameek,  and  his  journal,  or 
account  of  the  rise  and,  progress  of  a 
remarkable  work  of  grace  among  a  num- 
ber of  Indians  in  New  Jersey  and  Penn- 
sylvania, 1746. 

Brainerd;  a  missionary  station  amonff 
the  Cherokee  Indians,  in  the  district  of 
Chickamaugah,  within  the  chartered  lim- 
its of  Tennessee,  near  the  boundary  line 
of  Georgia,  on  Chickamau^  cr^,  a 
few  milea  above  its  entrance  mto  the  river 
Tennessee;  150  miles  S.  E.  of  Nashvilfe, 
250  N.  W.  Augusta.  This  missionary 
station  was  commenced  in  1817,  and 
it  is  the  oldest  establishment  foi'med  by 
the  American  board  of  missions  among 
the  Cherokees.  The  property  belonging 
to  the  mission,  in  182S2,  was  estimated  at 
917,390,  and  there  are  between  30  and  40 
buildings  of  various  descriptions,  mostly 
of  loss.  The  labors  of  the  mlssioiiaries 
here  have  been  remarkably  successful  in 
imparting  to  the  Cherokees  a  knowledge 
of  the  rudiments  of  leaminff,  and  of  the 
arts  of  civilized  life,  as  well  as 'pf  the 
principles  and  duties  of  religion. 

Brakenbvrg,  Regner»  a  t^ell-khown 
Dutch  painter,  distinguished  for  his  rustic 
scenes,  family  pieces,  &c.,  was  bom  at 
Haerlem,  in  1649.  The  time  of  his  death 
is  not  known :  it  took  place  at  Friesland. 
His  paintings  are  true  to  nature. 

Brama  ;  the  first  person  iA  the  Trinity, 
or  Trimurti,  of  the  Hindoos,  consisting  of 
J^romo,  the  creator,  Ptff^ti,  the  preserv- 
er or  redeemer,  and  Siva,  the  destitJvw, 
He  is  repi^esented  with  four  heads  and  as 
many  arms,  and  the  swan  is  consecrated 
to  him.  His  name  signifies  knoidedge  of 
the  lotos,  in  allusion  to  his  creative  power. 
He  is  the  god^  of  the  &tes,  master  of  life 
ond  death,  and,  by  some,  has  been  repre- 
sented ns  the  supreme  eternal  power;  but 
h^  is  himself  created,  and  is  merely  the 
agent  of  the  Eternal  One.  He  is  believed 
to  die,  according  to  some,  annually,  or, 
according  to  others,  e^er  a  longer  period, 
and  to  rise  again.  His  character  is  no 
l)etter  than  that  of  the  Grecian  Jiiniter. 
He  is  considered  as  the,  author  or  the 
Vedas,  and  as  the  lawgiver  and  teacher 
of  India.  The  worship  of  B.  is  re^rded 
as  the  oldest  reli|;io08  observance  m  that 
countiy^  (For  a  more  particular  account, 
Bee  htaian  Mytfwlogy.) 

Baamante  or  Urbiito,  Francesco  Laz- 


zari,  shares  with  Brunelleschi  the  credit 
of  being  the  restorer  of  architecture.  He 
was  bom  at  Castel  Duranti,  in  ^e  duchy 
of  Urbino,  m  1444.  He  applied  himself 
first  |to  painting ;  but  his  passion  for  archi- 
tecture soon  gained  the  ascendency.  At 
length  he  went  to  Milan,  and  there  his 
whole  time  was  spent  at  the  cathedraL 
Pope  Alexander  VI  named  him  his  archi- 
tect, and  Julius  II  made  him  superin- 
tendent of  hid  buildinffl.  At  the  command 
of  the  latter,  he  united  the  Belvedere  with 
the  palace  of  the  Vadcan.  He  persuaded 
the  i)ope  to  order  the  church  of  St  Peter 
to  be  torn  down,  and  another  to  be  erect- 
ed in  its  place,  which  should  not  have  its 
equal  in  the  world.  In  1513,  the  founda- 
tion of  this  edifice  was  laid,  according  to 
the*  plan  of  B;  It  yet  remains  die  greatest 
production  of  modem  architecture.  B- 
died  in  1514,  without  living  to  see  this 
work  completed.  He  had  begun  the  edi- 
fice with  incredible  despatch ,  out  his  suc- 
cessors, Raphael,  Julius  of  San  Galh>, 
Peruzzi  and  Michael  Angelo  altered  the 
original  plan,  and  left  nothing  of  B.^s 
workmansfiip  standing,  except  the  arches 
which  support  the  tower  of  the  dome. 
His  writings,  part  prose,  part  verse,  first 
discovered  in  1756,  were  printed  the  same 
year  at  Mihm^ 

Bramims  ;  the  first  of  the  four  casts  of 
the  Hindoos.  ,They  proceeded  from  ^lie 
mouth  of  Brama,  which  is  the  seat  of 
wisdom.  They  form  the  sacred  or  sacer- 
dotal cast,  and  its  members  have  main- 
tained a  more  absolute  and  extensive  au- 
thority than  the  priests  of  any  other  nation. 
Their  great  prero|Kative  is  that  of  beinx 
the  sole  depositanes  and  interpreters  of 
the  Vedas  br  sacred  books*  There  are 
seven  subdivisions  of  the  Bramins,  which 
derive  their  ori^n  from  seven  penitents, 
persona^  of  high  antiquity  anu  remark- 
able punty,who  are  said  to  have  rebuked 
the  gods  themselves  for  their  debauch- 
eries. The  great  body  of  the  Bramins 
pay  equal  veneration  to  the  three  parts  of 
the  .mysterious  trinity,  but  some  attach 
themselves  more  particularly  to  one  per- 
son of  the  triple  godhead.  Thus  the 
Vi&hnuvites  are  distinguished  by  an  or- 
ange-colored dress,  and  the  mark  called 
nama  on  their  foreheads.  The  devotees 
of  Siva  wear  the  lingam,  and  are  distin- 
guished from  the  former  by  their  great 
abstemiousness.  A  Braroin  should  pass 
through  four  states.  l*he,  first  b^ns 
at  about  seven,  when  the  duty  of  the 
Youn^  novice,  or  Btiuhmacarif  consists  iu 
leammg  to  read  and  write,  studyme  the 
Vedas,  and  becoming  fiimiliar  with  the 
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pBTOeges  of  haa  cast,  and  aU  points  of 
corporeal  purity.  Thus  he  is  taught  bis 
right  to  ask  alms,  to  be  exempted  fix>m 
taxes,  from  capital  and  even  corporal  pun- 
ishment Earthen  vessels,  belonging  to 
Bramin%  w)ien  used  by  profane  persons, 
or  for  certain  purposes,  must  be  broken* 
Leather  and  skins  of  aninials,  and  most 
aulmals  themselves,  are  impure,  and  must 
not  be  touched  by  them.  Flesh  and  eg^ 
they  are  not  allowed  to  eat  The  Bramm 
is  also  taught  to  entertain  a  horror  of  the 
defilement  of  the  soul  by  sin ;  and  rules 
for  purification  by  ablution^  penances,  and 
various  ceremonies,  are  prescribed.  The 
second  state  begins  at  his  m^urria^,  when 
he  is  called  Grihatthtu  Marriage  is  neces- 
sary to  his  respectability.  His  daily  du- 
ties become  more  numerous,  and  must  be 
more  strictly  performed.  Regular  ablu- 
tions, fasting,  and  many  minute  ob^rv- 
ances,  become  requiate.  The  Bramins, 
however,  engage  in  secular  employments, 
political,  commeroial,  &c.  The  third 
state  is  that  of  the  Vana^PrcutiuUf  or  in- 
habitants of  ihe  desert,  which  is  now,  how- 
ever, seldom  reached.  They  were  honored 
by  Kings,  and  respected  even  by  the  gods. ' 
Retuingto  the  rorest^  green  herbs^  roots 
and  fiiut  were  their  wod;  reading  the 
Vedaa,  bathing  morning,  noon  and  even- 
ing, and  the  practice  of  the  most  rigor- 
ous penances,  were  prescribed.  **^  Let  the 
Vana-Prastha,"  says  Menou  in  th^  Listi- 
tutes,  *^  slide  backwards  and  forwards  on 
the  ground,  or  stand  the  whole  day  on 
tip-toe,  or  continue  ri^g  and  sitting 
down  alternately ;  in  the  hot  season,  let 
hiin  sit  exposed  to  ^Ye  fires ;  in^  the  rain, 
let  him  stand  uncovered  ;.in  the  cold  sea- 
son, let  him  wear  wet  gamieiits;  then, 
having  stored  up  his  holy  fires  in  his 
mind,  let  him  live  without  external  fire, 
without  a  shelter,! wholly  silent,  and  feed- 
ing on  roots  and  firuit  When  he  shall 
have  thus  become  void  of  fear  and  sorrow, 
and  shaken  off  his  body,ihe  rises  to  the 
divine  essence.**  The  .iourth  state  is  that 
of  a  Sanmfasij  in  which  new  and  severer 
|)enances  are  to  be  performed.  Suppress- 
ing the  breath,  standing  on  the  head,  and 
other  such  ceremopies,  are  performed^  dU 
the  devout  patient  rises  to  a  pardcipation 
of  the  divme  nature.  The  sancti^  and 
inviolability  of  a  Branun  are  maintained,  in 
the  eyes  of  his  countrymen,  by  the  most 
severe  penalties.  The  munier  of  one  of 
the  order,  robbing  him,  &c.,  are  inexpia- 
ble sins :  the  killing  of  his  cow  can  only  be 
expiated  by  a  painful  penance.  To  some 
travellers  it  appears  tnat  the  number  of 
Bromms  reqiectable  fiw  knowledge  and 


virtue  is  very  small;  that  the  great  body 
of  them  are  devoted  to  ambition,  intrigue 
and  voluptuousness,  and  that  their  char* 
acter  is  disgraced  by  avarice,  meanness 
and  cruel^.x  Their  charity  extends  only 
to  those  of  their  own  cast  Tho  objects 
of  their  worship,  besides  their  innumera- 
ble gods,  are  almost  every  species  of  ani- 
mals, and  a  variety  of  malignant  demons. 
The  transmigration  of  souls  is  one  of  their* 
essential  dpctrines,  and  they  believe  in  the 
existenoe  of  a  helL  Some  of  the  ceremo- 
nies of  the  Braminical  worship  are  horri- 
ble: some  are  more  licentious  than  the  or- 
gies of  Bacchuk  The  sacrifices  eommonly 
consist  of  vegetables^  but  animals  are  some- 
times sacrificed,  and  the  burning  of  widows 
is  a  relic  of  the  hMrid  practice  of  offering 
hunum  victims.  (See  Indian  Mythology^ 
BnANDENBirao,  mark  or  marquisate  of^ 
one  of  the  most  extensive  districts  in  the 
finrmer  <^ircle  of  Upper  Saxony.  The  soU 
Lb,  in  some  parts,  rertile,but  mostly  sandy, 
and  fit  for  grain.  It  is  rich  in  w(km1,  fish, 
fiax,  hemp,  hops,  tobacco,  and  pastures, 
particularly  for  sheep;  it  also  produces 
lime,  salt-petre,  tur^  and  some  iron,  &c. 
B.  carries  oh  an  active  trade  in  manufac- 
tured articles,  and  is  well  ntuated  for 
commerce,  since  it  has  many  canals,  riv- 
ers, lakes,  and  many  towns  lying  on  them. 
Most  of,  the  inhabitants  profess  the  Lu- 
tiieran  faith ;  the  rest  are  Calvinists.  From 
1685  to  1688,  many  French  refugees, 
Walloons,  and  inhabitants  of  Loirame 
and  of  the  Palatinate,  settled  in  the  mark.. 
During 'the  reign  of  Frederic  II,  prior  tp 
1777,  more  than  10,000  &milies  took  up 
their  residence  there.  The  country  is 
watered  by  the  Elbe,  Spree,  Havel,  Oder, 
Wartha,  Netze  and  Ucker.  The  district 
of  B.  is  divided  mto  the  Electoral  Mark 
and  the  New  Mark.  I.  .The  former  in- 
cludes, 1.  the  Old  Mark  (capital  Stendal); 
2.  the  Prieffnitz  (capital  rerlebere);  k 
the  Middle  Mark  (capital  Berlin) ;  4.  the 
Ucker  Mark  (capital  Pren^lau).  IL  The 
New  Mark  (capital  Custr^ij  receives  its 
name  from  this  cireumstance,  that  the 
elector  Frederic  II  redeenied.it,  in  1455, 
from  the  kniffhts^  of  the  Teutonic  order, 
to  whom  it  had  been  pledged  until,  that 
period. .  At  present,  B.is  the  most,  im- 
portant of  the  Prussian  states,  including, 
as  it  does,  the  capital  (Berlin),  and  the 
ffovonments  of  Potsdam  and  Frank^rt 
It  contains,  upon  15,800  square  iniles, 
1,335,160  inhabitants,  and  150  towns,  dtc 
The  first  peof^e  who  are  known  to  have 
inhabitBd  R  were  the  SuevL  They  were 
succeeded  by  the  Sclavonians,  a  baifaa- 
roMs  people,  whom  Heniy  I  conquered 
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and  converted  to  Christianity  in  the  early 
part  of  the  lOlh  century.  The  govern- 
ment was  ftst  conferred  on  a  Saxon 
count,  and  did  not  become  hereditary  till 
the  time  of  Albert,  whose  son  was  raise<l 
to  the  dignity  of  elector  in  1100.  This 
race  becoming  cxtiuct,  Charles  IV  as- 
signed the  electorate  to  his  sou  Sigis- 
mund,  who  became  emperor  in  1415,  and 
sold  the  region  to  Frederic,  burgrave  of 
Nuremberg,  the  ancestor  of  the  present 
reigning  family.  Frederic  William  the 
Great  made  various  accessions  to  the  ter- 
ritories of  his  ancestors,  and  obliged  (he 
king  of  Poland,  in  1656,  to  declare  Prus- 
sia an  independent  state.  The  Old  Mark 
was  ceded  to  Napoleon  in  1807,  and 
formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Westpha- 
lia ;  but  it  was  restored  to  *  Prussia  in 
1814.  The  elector  of  B.  held  tlie  seventh 
rank  among  the  electors  of  the  empire,  and 
had  five  votes  in  tlie  council  of  prince. 

Brandenburg;  capital  of  the  province 
of  the  same  name  (q.  v.),  on  the  Havel",  30 
miles  west  of  Berlin,  formerly  tlie  resi- 
dence of  the  reiffning  family  of  Prussia. 
It  contains  12,000  inhabitants. 

Bran^es,  Ernest ;  a  learned  and  able 
Gennan  scholar  and  statesman,  bom  at 
Hanover  in  1758,  Happily  endowed  by 
nature,  and  educated  under  favorable 
circumstance^  he  afterwards  extended. 
his  views  by  travel,  by  bis  connexion 
with  public  affairs,  by  his  intercouise 
with  the  best  society,  and  by  an  intimate 
union  with  the  greatest  scholars  in  Ger- 
many. From  1/75  to  1778,  he  studied  at 
Gottmgen,  of  which  he  aflerwanls  be- 
came the  benefactor,  when  the  govern- 
ment of  Hanover  appointed  him  secretary 
of  the  cabinet,  and  intrusted  him  with  the 
chief  direction  of  tlie  affairs  of  the  uni- 
versity. During  a  tour  which  he  made 
through  Germany  and  France  (1780—^1) 
his  attention  was  particularly  drawn  to 
the  tlieatres  of  Paris  and  Vienna,  and  he 
gave  his  opinion  concerning  them  in  his 
well-known  remarks  upon  the  theatres  of 
London,  Paris  and  Vienna.  During  liis  res- 
idence in  England,  in  the  winter  of  1784, 
1785,  he  formed  many  literary  and  politi- 
cal connexions,  besides  gaining  a  complete 
knowledge  of  the  Enghsh  constitution. 
His  journey  gave  liis  mind  a  political 
turn.  After  having  been  appomted  to  fill 
a  number  of  honorable  offices,  he  was 
made  a  member  of  the  privy  council. 
When  the  French  took  possession  of 
Hanover,  in  1803,  he  was  one  of  tlie  del- 
egates appointed-  to  treat  with  Mortier, 
and  remained  a  member  of  the  govern- 
ment, umU  the  committee  of  administra- 


tion was  eatflbUsbed  by  the  victors.  B. 
had  gained  so  much  respect,  that  his 
death,  in  1810,  was  lamented  as  a  public 
cahmiity.  Great  powers  of  observation, 
and  an  extensive  knowledge  of  the  world, 
are  displayed  in  all  his  works 

Brandt,  Nicholas  or  Sebastiai} ;  a  Ger- 
man chemist  of  the  17th  century,  usually 
considered  the  discoverer  of  phosphorus. 
Leibnitz  mentions  him  as  a  chemist  of 
Hamburg,  who,  during  a  course  of  exper- 
iments on  urine,  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
covering a  solvent  which  would  convert 
silver  into  gold,  accidentally  produced 
phosphorus,  in '  1667  or  1660.  He  coni- 
munjcated  his  discovery  to  another  chem- 
ist, who  showed  it  to  Leibnitz  and  Boyle. 

^RANDT,  Sebastian  (named  THtio),  bom 
at  Strasburg,  ip  1458,  died  there  in  1520. 
He  studied  law  at  Bale,  where  he  was 
graduated ;  and  delivered  lectures  on  this 
science,  for  many  years,  with  great  a|>- 
plause.  He  was  still  more  distinguished 
for  his  poetical  talents,  and  the  emperor 
Maximilian  I  in\*ited  him,  several  times, 
to  his  court.  He  has  immortalized  him- 
self by  a  ])oem  called  The  Ship  of  Fools,  or 
the  Ship  from  the  Land  of  Folly,  which 
satirizes  the  crimes  and  follies  of^his  age, 
first  published  at  Bale,  1494,  4to.  Four 
edhions  appeared  in  one  year.  It  hits 
since  been  repeatedly  printed  and  trans- 
lated into  all  the  hmguages  of  Europe. 
In  Gennany,  it  wns,  for  about  a  centur}', 
truly  a  national  book,  so  well  known  and 
esteemed  by  all  classes,  that  the  cele- 
brated preacher  Geiler  of  Kaiscrsberg 
delivered  public  lectures  upon  it  from  the 
jmlpit  at  Strasburg.  In  this  work,  we 
find  a  collection  of  moral  instructions, 
and  satires  upon  tlie  crimes,  vices  and 
abuses  common  both  hi  public  and  pri- 
vate life.  The  book  is  divided  into  113 
chapters,  which,,  however,  have  no  cou- 
nexion  with  each  other.  The  descrip- 
tions are  not,  in  general,  poetic,  btit  still 
contain  many,  happy  and  beautiful  pas- 
sages, often  display  learning)  and  not  sel- 
dom vigor ;  and  the  Ship  of  Fools  will 
always  he  a  valuable  book,  full  of  sound 
reasoning,  pure  morality,  clear  and  bold 
thoughts,  and  knowledge  of  mankind. 
It  has  been  republished  by  Hagen  in  his 
Fool's  Books. 

Brandt.    (See  DistHlaHon.) 

Brandywine,  a  spiall  river  which 
rises  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  passes 
into  the  state  of  Delaware,  and,  after  a 
course  ofabout  45 'miles,  joins  the  Chris- 
tiana, two  miles  below  Wilmington.  It 
abounds  iii  favorable  ates  for  the  appli- 
cation of  water-power ;  and  the  Brandy- 
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wine  flour-RuUs  lS)rm  the  finest  coIleG- 
tion  of  Uke  kind  in  tlie  U.  States.— This 
liver  is  noted  for  giving  name  to  a  bottle 
fboAt  near  it,  Sept  11,  1777,  between 
the  British  and  AmericaDS,  in  which  die 
latter  were  defeated,  with  the  loss  of 
about  300  men  kiUed  and  600  wounded. 

BitAivTdME,  Pierre  de  Bourdeilles,  lord 
of  the  abbey  of,  bom  at  jPerif^rd,  about 
1157,  died  in  1614.  In  his  epitaph,  com- 
posed by  himself,  he  relates^  in  a  vauntiDg 
manner,  how  he  first  bore,  arms  under 
the  great  Fnncis  of  Guise,  and  after- 
ward served  the  king,  his  master.  After 
the  death  of  Charles  IX,  he  withdrew  to 
his  estate,  and  wrote  his  memoirs,  which 
have  a  .great  deal  of  vanity  and.  self- 
complacency,  mingled  with  much  that  ill 
interestinff.  They  are  a  living  picture  of 
his  age ;  ror  B.  was  penonally  acquainted 
with  all  the  great  characters  of  the  time,^ 
and  an  eye-witness  of  all  the  important 
•vents  which  then  took-  place,  and,  in 
some,  was  an  actor.  B.'s  character  was 
that  of  his  birth-place'  (Gascony)  and  of 
his  rank.  He  was  a  courtier,  regardless 
of  light  or  wrong ;  who  does  not  blame 
the  great,  but  o^rves  and  relates  their 
feuhs  and  crim^  as  ingenuously  qs  if  he 
were  uncertain  whemer  they  deserve 
pndse  or  bkme  ;  as  iiidifierent  about  hon- 
or and  chastity  in  women  as  about  integ* 
rity  in  men.  He  describes  a  scandalous 
act  without  being  sensible  of  its  ofiensive- 
ness.  He  speaks  of  the  good  king  Louis 
XI,  who  ordered  hi^  brother  to  be  poison- 
ed) and  of  the  mrtwnu  ladies,  whose  ad- 
ventures no  pen  but  his  own  could  de- 
scribe. He  places  us  in  the  middle  of 
'  th§t  centuiy,  when  expuing  chivalry  was 
contending  with  the  forming,  and,  as  yet, 
unsettled  manners  of  later. times. .  B.,  in 
the  midst  of  his  wandering  Ufe,  had  ac- 
quired more  learning  than  most  of  his 
leliow-sokliers;  He  has  left  Vie  de$ 
Hotnmes  tUu$tre9  et  des  grands  OtpiUdnts 
Frangcds;  Vie  des  grands  Capitaines 
FArangers;  Vie  des  Dames  iUustres ;  Vie 
des  Dames  galantes;  Jhteedotes  touchant 
les  Duds ;  mdamontades  et  Juremetds  des 
Espagnols,  Twelve  editions  of  his  works 
were  pubhshed  firom  1666  to  1740,  some- 
times entire,  sometimes  in  selections. 

B&ASiL.    (SeeBrmiL) 

Bkasb.    (See  Copper.) 

Beattleborough  ; .  a  poet-town  in 
Windham  county,  Vermont,*  on  the  Con- 
necticut, 41  miles  Nv  of  Northampton, 
110  S.  of  Montpelier ;  population  in  1820, 
2,017.  It  is  one  of  the  most  considerable 
and  fiourishing  towns  in  Vermont,  and 
contains  two  paris^s,  in  each  of  which 
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there  is  a  handsome  village.  The  village 
in  the  west  parish  contains  an  academy ; 
that  in  the  east  parish  has  a  large  printing 
establishment,  various  manufactures,  and 
a  flourishing  trade* — ^In  the  south-east 
comer  of  B.  was  fort  Dummer,  which 
was  established  in  1724,  and  was  the  first 
settlement'  formed  by  Anglo-Americans 
in  Vermont 

Bbauwer,  Braur,  or  Brouwer,  Adri- 
an;  a  celebrated  painter,  of  the  Dinch 
3chool,  bom  at  Ilaerlem,  in  1608,  or, 
more  probably,  at  Oudenarde,  where  his 
father  was  a  painter  of  conmion  paper- 
hangings.  .Poverty  contributed,  perhaps, 
to  &rm  his  talents.  When  a  cbild,  ne 
painted  flowers  and  birds  to  be  stitched 
on  caps,  which  were  sold  by  his  mother. 
Francis  Hals,  a  sldlfiil  painter,  expecting 
to  profit  by  the  talents  of  the  young  artist, 
,  took  him  to  Haerlem.  Here,  amidst 
wearisome  labors  and  poor  diet,  B.  spent 
the  greater  part  of  his  time  in  a  ganet, 
.  occupied  in  making  little  paintings,  of  the 
value  of  which  be  was  ignorant,  while 
Hals  kept  the  profits  of  them  for  himself. 
Two  pretty  naintings  of  his,  The  Five 
Senses  and  Tne  Tioave  Months^  are  men- 
tioned as  belonging  to  that  period.  By 
the  advice  of  Adrian  of  Ostade,  his  fellow 
pupil,  he  escaped  to  Amsterdam,  where 
he  was  suqirised  to  hear,  that  his  patnC- 
ings  were  esteemed.  He  now  gained 
considerable  sums  by  bis  labors;  mit,  in- 
stead of  devoting  himself  to  his  art,  be 
made  the  inn  bis  workshop,  never  exert- 
ing himself  till  the  hostess  insisted  upon 
payment.  He  threw  intt>the  &m  a  pamt- 
in^  for  which  he  did  not  receive  tiie 
price  demanded,  and  began  a.  new  one 
with  more  care.  Having  gone  to  Ant- 
werp during  the  wars  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, he  was  thrown  into  prison  as  a  spy. 
He  decliared  that  he  was  a  painter,  ap- 
pealing to  the  duke  -of  Ahrembeig,  who 
yrss  iScewise  imprisoned  there ;  and,  at 
the  prince's  intercession,  having  been 
provided  with  materialis,  he  painted  his 
guards  engaged  in  playine  cards,  with  so 
much  expression  and  tmtb,  that  Rubens, 
at.  the  sight  of  the  picture,  exclaimed, 
^'This  is  B.'s  woriL;.none  but  he  can 
succeed  so  well  in  such  subjects.''  Ru- 
bens ejected  his  release  by  standing 
bail  for  him,  clothed  him,  and  received 
bun  into  his  house  and  at  his  table. 
B.,  however,  instead  of  being  gratefid 
fi>r  this  ^eroaity,  escaped  secredy,  to 
plunge  mto  still  |;reater  extravBffan- 
ces.  He  took  lodgings  with  a  bwer, 
Graesbeke,  who  bepame  a  skilfiil  palmer 
by  his  instructions.    This  man,  whose 
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ioclinadons  agreed  with  those  of  R,  had 
a  handflome  wife,  aod  the  connexion 
between  these  three  penons  became  so 
intimate,  that  they  were  obliged  to  flee 
fit>m  justice.  B.  went  to  Paris,  but,  find- 
ing no  employment  there,  retuined  to 
Antwerp,  where  he  died  in  the  hospital, 
in  1640.  Rubens,  who  remembered  only 
his  talents,  caused  him  to  be  honorably 
buried  in  the  church  of  the  Carmehtes. 
All  the  pictures  of  B.  show  what  sort  of 
places  and  company  this  aitist  fi:equented. 
lie  did  not,  however,  like  Teniers,  und^- 
stand  how  to  give  to  mean  objects  the 
variety  of  which  they  are  suscepdble. 
Nevertheless,  his  paintings  command  high 

E rices  from  amateurs.'  It  would,  indeed^ 
e  difficult  to  excel  B.  in  power  and  har- 
mony of  coloring,  in  the  management  of 
the  ehictrthoacurOf  and  in  truth  of  expres- 
sion. 

Bravo,  Nicholas,  one  of  the  mostprom- 
inent  leadera  in  the  Mexican  revolution, 
was  a  native  of  New  Spain,  and  son  of 
don  Leonardo  Bravo.  He  became  iden- 
tified with  the  patriot  pai^  at  an  eaxfy 
period  of  Uieirstruffgle  for  independence, 
and  adhered  to  it  through  all  their  vicissi- 
tudes of  fortune.  After  the  fatal  termina- 
tion of  Hidalffo%  career,  B.  made  common 
cause  with  Morelos,  commanding  a  di- 
vinon  of  the  latter's  army  in  1812,  at 
which  period  he  was  particularly  distin- 
guished, among  other  achievements,  by  a 
victoiy  over  the  Spanish  general  Musitu. 
When  Iturbide's  deception  of  the  royal- 
ists save  him  the  means  of  promoting  the 
revolution,  in  1831,  B.  was  one  of  the  first 
to  take  advantage  of  circumstances,  and 
to  raise  anew  the  standard  of  revolt,  un* 
deterred  by  past  misfortunes.  Iturbide 
endeavored  in  vain  to  acquire  the  confi- 
dence of  B.,  whd,  like  Victoria,  suspected 
his  ambitious  ptiipoees  long  before  he 
sufiered  them  opetuy  to  appear.  Victoria 
and  B.  steadily  opposed  tne  projects  of 
the  usurper,  and,  at  length,  became  ap  ftr 
committed  in  tiieir  opposition  as  to  be 
airested  and  imprison^  by  him,  whilst 
president  of  the  iexecutive  junta.  Thev 
were  subsequently  Teleased,  and  B.  took 
aims  against  the  emperor  at  the  earliest 
opportunity^ — ^Upon  the  establishment  of 
a  provisiomd  republican  government  in 
18&3,  subsequently  to  the  fall  of  Iturbide, 
the  executive  consisted  of  generals  Vic- 
toria, B.  and  Negrete.  Dunng  the  dis- 
cusaons  relative  to  the  formation  of  a 
constitution,  B.  maintained  the  necesdty 
of  a  central  sy8tem,.like  that  of  Colombia, 
in  oppodtion  to  the  fbderal  party,  which 
finaUy  prevailed  in  organising  the  gov- 


ernment in  imitBtion  of  that  of  the  U. 
States.  The  new  constitution  was  sol- 
emnly sworn  to  in  the  capital,  Feb.  % 
1^24;  and,  in  the  ensuing  elections,  R, 
bein^  unsuccessful  in  the  contest  for  the 
presidency,  was  chosen  vice-president; 
and,  from  that  period,  has  been  regarded 
as  the  leader  of  the  opposition  party  in 
Mexico.-^During  the  year  1837,  it  is  weU 
known,  the  struggle  between  the  party  in 
favor  of  the  present  constitution,  and  the 
party  opposed  to  it,  daily  increased  in 
violence  and  bitterness,  the  former  being 
distinguished  bv  the  party  name  of  YaHt- 
tnos,  the  hitter  by  that  of  E$coceuSf  &am 
the  different  masonic  rites  which  they 
uphold.  Although  the  latter  party  in- 
cluded the  Spaniards  and  other  enemies 
of  the  republic,  it  was  hoped  that  B.^ 
love  of  his  countiy  and  weight  of  char- 
acter would  prevent  his  countenancing 
any  deagn  of  theirs  inimical  to  the  hber- 
ties  of  Mexico.  But,  Dec  33, 1837,  lieu- 
tenant-colonel  Manuel  Montano  raised  the 
standard  of  rebellion  at  Otumba,  and  the 
government  immediately  despatched  a 
strong  body'  of  troops,  under  general 
Guerrero,  to  disperse  the  insurgents.  A 
few  days  after  ne  inarched,  several  offi- 
cers, known  to  be  violent  E»eoeue$,  clan- 
destinely left  Mexico,  and  joinedMontano; 
and,  at  length,  the  vice-president,  B.,  fol- 
lowed them.  Their  whole  forte,  at  this 
time,  did  not  exceed  150  men.  They 
mDoeeded  to  Tulancingo,  imroedtately  on 
B.'s  joining  them,  where  they  fortified 
themselves ;  but,  after  a  feeble  resistance, 
were  compelled  to  surrender.  B.,and  36 
other  officers,  were  taken  fuisoners,  and 
thus  termmated- this  desperate  attempt. 
B.*s  great  merits  in  the  eause  of  indepen- 
dence secured  to  him  the  lenity  or  the 
government;  and  he  was  merely  sen- 
tenced to  seven  years'  banishment  firom 
the  republic  No  authentic  account  has 
yet  transpired  of  B.'s  motives  and  partic- 
ular inducements  in  taking  this  step ;  and, 
in  tiie  absence  of  such  evidence,  it  is  dif* 
ficuk  to  believe  that  a  man  of  his  tried 
patriotism  can  have  dreamed  of  restoring 
the  Spanish  au&ority  in  Mexico.  (See 
Wtad^B  Mexico,  &c.) 

Bbavuba  Air  ;  an  air  bo  composed  as 
to  enable  the  singer  to  show  his  skill  in 
execution  by  th^  addition  of  embellish- 
ments, soriking  cadences,  &c.  It  is  some- 
times used  for  the  stvle  of  execution. 

Bbat  ;  a  small  yimfp  in  the  county  of 
Berks.  The  church  is  a  ▼icarage  in  the 
gift  of  the  bisbqp  of  Oxford.  The  vicar 
of  Bray  lived  m  the  reigns  of  Henir  VIII. 
Edward  VI,  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  and 
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WB8  fiist  a  Piunst^  tben  a  Protesunty  then 
a  Papist,  ana  finally  a  Protestant  again. 
Being  accused  of  inconstancy,  '^  It  is  not 
80,**  be  replied ;  Tor  I  always  keep  to  my 
principle,  which  is  this — to  live  and  die 
vicar  of  Bray."  A  well  known  song  is 
founded  on  this  incident. 

BiLAT,  Francois  Gabriel,  count  de ;  in 
1809,  Bavarian  ambassador  at  St  Peters- 
burg ;  since  1820,  at  Paris ;  was  bom  in 
Normandy,  where  )w  &ther  belonged  to 
the  nobility  of  the  province ;  assisted,  as 
knight  of  St  John  of  Malta,  in  a  bloody 
attack  upon  Algiers.  He  prepared  him- 
self for  tne  diplomatic  career  at  Ratisbon, 
where,  previous  to  the  overthrow  of  the 
Grerman  empire,  French  diplomatists  were 
bred  for  the  courts  of  Northern  Europe. 
In  the  revolution,  he  entered^  the  Bavari- 
an service,  and,  while  ambassador  at  St 
Peterebarg,  wrote  his  able  work,  Enai 
Chritiawi  9ur  VHisUnrt  de  kt  LiwmU^  sum 
iTun  TdbUau  de  VtUd  actuelde  eette  Pro- 
vince (1817,  Dorpat,  3  vols.) 

BaAZii.;  a  country  of  vast  extent,  and 
one  of  the  richest  regions  of  the  earth, 
comprising  the  easteim  and  central  parts 
of  South  America ;  bounded  N.  by  Colom- 
bia, Guiana,  and  the  Atlantic  ocean,  E. 
and  S.  E.  by  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  W. 
by  Buenos  Ayre8,.or  the.  United  Provinces 
ofLa  Plata,  Bohvia  and  PenLr— The  fol- 
lowing table  exhibits  the  population  of  the 
sevenu  capUamaSf  or  provmc€s,'a8  stated 
by  Mr.  Bnckenridge,  who  vinted  South 
America  in  the^  years  1817  and  1818. 

Pemambuco . . .  550,000 . . .  Pemambuco. 

Bahia 500,000... St  Salvador. 

Minas  Geraes . .  380,000 . . .  Villa  Rica. 
Rio  Janeiro  . . .  400,000 . . .  Rio  Janeiro. 

St  Paul 300,000. ..  St  Paul. 

Rio  ChBBnder  . . .  250,000 . . .  Portalagre. 
Maranham  ....200,000... St  Luis. 

Para 150,000 ...  Para. 

Matto  Groaso  . .  100,000 . . .  Cuyaba: 
Goyas 170,000 ...  Villa  Boa. 

Total,  3,000,000 

In  1826,  the  country  was  divided  anew, 
sb  as  to  constitute,  nineteen,  provinces. 
Of  the  population,  aiB  stated  by  Mr.  Brack- 
enridge,  1,000,000  are  supposed  to  be  of 
European  origin  or  descent,  1,200,000 
Negroes,  and  800,000  subdued  Indi* 
ans;  the  unsubdued  Indians  not  being 
included.  A  later  estimate  makes  the 
number  ofNegro  slaves,  1,800,000.  Malte- 
Brun  estimates  the  population  of  B.  at 
3^00,000;  Hassel  and  Humboldt,  at 
4^000,000.-rThe  principal  /ivers  are  the 


Amazon,  Madeira,  Topayas,  Xmgu,  To- 
cantins,  Negro,  St  Francisco,  Paraguav, 
Parana,  and  Uraguay.— There  is  scarcely 
to  b^  found  on  the  elobe  a  finer  coun- 
try than  B.;  one  brassed  with  a  more 
genial  climate,  or  a  more  fertile  soil; 
more  happily  diversified  with  wood  and 
water,  or  with  abundance  of  navigable 
rivers;  or  more  finned  fbr  its  precious 
produce  of  gold  and  diamonds.  It  com- 
prises within  its  limits  nearly  all  the  most 
valued  productions  of  the  earth.  Viewed 
firotn  the  sea,  the  countiy  appears  rugged 
and  mountainous;  but,  on  a  nearer  ap- 
proach, its  appearance  is  highly  romantic 
and  picturesque,  clothed  as  it  is  with  the 
most  luxuriant'  vegetation,  its  hills  cov- 
ered with  thick  woods,  and  its  valleys 
with  a  verdure  which  never  fiides.  To- 
wards the  interior,  the  land  rises,  by  gentle 
gradations,  to  the  heieht  of  firom  3  to 
6,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea; 
andj  in  these  temperate  regions,  European 
finite  and  grain  are  raised  in  abundance, 
while  the  intermediate  valleys  are  ex- 
tremely &vorable  to  the  production  of 
sugar,  cofiee,  and  all  kinds  of  tropical 
produce,  A  large  part  of  the  interior -is 
overspread  with  an  impenetrable  forest, 
the  trees  beiiur  closely  interwoven  with 
brushwood  and  shrubs,  and  covered  with 
creeping  plants,  adorned  with  beautifiil 
flowers,  thus  giving  a  peculiar  and  rich 
appearance  to  the  scenery.  The  forests 
abound  in  a  great  varietv  of  usefUI  and 
beautiful  wood,  adapted  for  dyeing,  cab- 
inet-woric  and  ship-boilding.  They  con-t 
tain  numerous  wild  animals.  The  cli- 
mate, in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Amazon 
and  in  the  northern  parts,  is  hot,  but 
tempered  by  the  humidity  of  the  air;  li) 
the  southern  parts,  it  is  temperate,  and 
generally  healtny. — ^B,  has  been  long  cel- 
^ebrated  for  gol^  and  diamonds,  which 
abound  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  in- 
terior, and  are  chiefly  found  in  the  beds 
of  the  mountain  torrents,  where  the  stream 
is  most  rapid.  Most,  of  the  streams  that 
rise  fix)m  the  chain  of  mountains  which 
extend  through  the  province  of  Minas  Ge- 
raes are  rich,  especially  near  their  sources, 
in  gold  and  diamonds.  The  towns  of  St 
Paul^  Villa  Rica,  CuyalNi,  and  others  in 
the  iikterior,  have  grown  out  of  mining 
establishments.  Tqjuco  is  the  chief  town 
of  the  principid  diamond  district — Brazil 
was  di»^vered  bjr  Pedro  Alvarez  Cabrai 
Emanuel,  king  of  Portugal,  had  equippeq 
a  squadron  for  a  voyage  to  the  East  In- 
dies, under  the  command  of  Cabral.  The 
admhal,  quitting  Lisbon,  March  9, 1500, 
fell  in  accidentally,  April  24^  with  th<i 
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continent  of  South  Ameriea,  which  he  at 
first  supposed  to  be  a  large  island  on  the 
coast  of  Afi^oa.  In  this  conjecture  he 
was  soon  undeceived,  when  the  natives 
came  in  sight  Having  discovered  a  good 
harbor,  he  anchored  his  vessels,  and  called 
the  bav  Pverto  Seguro,  On  the  next  day, 
he  landed  with  a  rody  of  troops,  and,  hav- 
ing erected  the  cross,  took  possession  of 
the  ooontiy  in  the  name  of  his  sovereign, 
and  called  it  Santa  Cna;  hut  the  name 
was  afterwards  altered  by  king  Emanuel 
to  that  of  BraxU,  from  the  red-wood  which 
the  countnr  produoea — ^The  Portuguese 
entertaine<^  foir  some  time,  no  very  fa- 
vorable opinion  of  the  countiy,  not  hav- 
ing been  able  to  find  there  either  gold  or 
silver;  and,  accordingly,  they  sent  thither 
none  but  convicts,  and  women  of  aban- 
doned character.  Two  ships  were  annu- 
ally sent  firom  Portugal,  to  carry  to  the 
new  world  the  refiise  of  the  human  race, 
and  to  receive  fi^m  thence  cargoes  of 
parrots  and  dye-woods.  Ginger  was  af- 
terwards added,  but,  in  a  ^ort  time,  pro- 
hibited, lest  the  cultivation  of  it  might 
interfere  with  the  sale  of  the  same  article 
fipqm  India.  La  1548,  tiie  Jew?  of  Por- 
tugal, being  banished  to  B.,  procured 
suffar-canes  fix>m  Madeira,  and  began  the 
cultivation  of  that  article;  The  court  of 
JLisbon  began  to  perceive  that  a  colony 
might  be  beneficial  without  producing 
gold  or  silver,  and  sent  over  a  jgovemor 
to  regulate  and  superintend  it  Thb  was 
Thomas  de  Souza,  a  vnse  and  able  man. 
De  Souza  found  it  veiy  dlfficalt  to  suc- 
ceed in  inducing  the  natives  to  lax  on 
settled  habitations,  ai^d  to  submit  to  the 
Portuguese  government  Dissatisfaction 
ensued,  which  at  length  terminated  in 
war.  De  Souza  did  not  bring  with  him  a 
sufilcient  number  of  men  to  conclude 
hostilities  speedily.  By  building  St  Sal-' 
vador,  in  1549,  at  the  bay  of  All  Saints, 
he  established  a  central  and  rallying  point 
for  the  colony ;  but  the  great  object  of  re- 
ducing the  Indians  to  submission  was 
effected  by  the  Jesuits,  who  gained  their 
affections  by  presents  and  acts  of  kind- 
nesSd — ^Tbe  increasing  prosperity  of  B., 
which  became  visible  to  Europe  at  the 
beginning  of  the  17th  century,  excited 
the  envy  of  the  French,  Spaniards  and 
Dutch,  successively.  The  latter,  howev- 
er, were  the  principal  enemies  with  whom 
the  Portuguese  had  to  contend  for  the 
dommionofB.  Their  admiral,  Willekens, 
in  16SM,  took  possession  of  the  country 
in  the  name  of  the  United  Provinces. 
Havinff  plundered  the  people  of  St  Sal- 
vador, he  returned  to  Europe,  leaving  a 


strong  garrison.  Th^  Spaniards  next 
sent  out  a  formidable  fleet,  laid  siege  to 
St  Salvador,  and  compelled  the  Dutdi 
to  surrender. '  When  the  afifiurs  of  the 
Dutch  assumed  a  nftore  favorable  aspect 
at  home,  they  despatched  admiral  Hen- 
ry Lonk,  in  the  beginning  of  1630,  to  at- 
tempt the  entire  conquest  of  B.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  reducing  Pemambuco,  and,  on 
his  return  to  Europe,  left  behind  him 
troops  which  reduced*  in  1633, 1634  and 
1635,  the  provinces  of  Temeraca,  Parai- 
ba  and  Rio  Grande.  These,  as  well  as 
Pemambuco,  furnished  yearlv  a  large 
Quantity  of  sugar,  a  great  deal  of  wood 
for  dyemg,  and  other  commodities.  The 
Dutch  liow  determined  tp  conquer  all  B., 
and  intrusted  Maurice  of.  Nassau  with 
the  direction  of  the  enterprise.  This  dis- 
tinguished ofiicer  reached  the  place  of  his 
destination  in  the  beginning  of  1637,  and 
subjected  Seaia,  Seregippe,  and  the  greater 
part  of  Bahia.  Seven  of  die  fifteen  prov- 
mces  which  composed  the  colony  had 
already  submitted  to  them,  when  they 
were  suddenly  checked  by  the  revt>lu- 
tion,  which  removed  PhiUp  IV  from  the 
throne  of  Portugal,  and  gave  to  the  Portu- 
guese independence,  and  a  native  sove- 
reign. The  Dutch,  then,  as  enemies 
of  the  Spaniards,  became  friends  to  the 
Portuguese,  and  the  latter  confirmed  the 
title  of  the  Dutch  to  the  seven  provinces, 
of  which  they  were  in  possession.  This 
division  gave  rise  to  the  name  of  the  Bra- 
zils, in  place  of  the  former  amiellation. 
The  Dutch  government  soon  began  to 
oppress  the  Portuguese  colonists,  who, 
after  an  obstinate  contest,  drove  them  out 
of  several  of  the  provinces.  Finding  they 
were  not  able  to  retain  possession  of  the 
country,  the  Dutch  ceded  aU  their  interest 
to  the  Portuguese  for  a  pecuniary  com- 
pensation. The  dominion  of  Portugal 
was  now  extended  over  all  B.,  which, 
during  the  18th  century,  remained  in  the 
peaceful  possession  of  the  Portuguese. 
— The  value  of  B.  to  Portugal  has  been  on 
the  increase  since  the  discovery  of  the 
gold  mines,  in  1698,  and  the  discovery  of 
me  diamond  mines,  in  1782.  Up  to  the 
year  1810,  B.  had  sent  to  Portugal  14,280 
cwt.  of  gold,  and  2100  pounds  of  dia- 
monds, which  forei^  countries,  and  e»- 
pecially  Great  Britain,  at  last  succeeded 
m  purchasing,  at  the  Lisbon  maiiEet 
Rio  Janeiro  now  became  the  mart  for  the 
proceeds  of  the  Brazilian  mines  and  native 
productions.  But  the  administration  was 
any  thing  byt  adapted  to  promote  the 
prosperity  of  the  country.  The  attentioR 
of  the  government  was  turned  almost  «Xr- 
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ekifeiTely  to  the  gold  waahings,  and  to  the 
woricing  of  the  diamond  mines ;  and  the 
policy  of  the  administration  consisted  in 
the  exaction  of  taxes  and  duties,  which 
were  collected  from  the  fortified  ports, 
to  winch  trade  was  tolely  confined. 
Foreigners  were  excluded,  or  jealously 
watched,  and  trade  was  paralysed  by  nu- 
merous restrictions.  In  the  mterior,  the 
lands  situated  on  the  great  rivers,  after 
being  surveyed,  were  ireaaently,  pre^ 
sented,  after  the  yeax  1640,  dt  the  kmgs 
of  the  house  of  Braganza,  to  the  younger 
sons  of  the  Portuguese  nobility,  whom  the 
system  of  entails  excluded  finom  the  proft- 
pect  of  inheritance.  These  srantees  en- 
listed adventurers,  purchased  Negro  slaves 
by  thousands,  and  isubjected  the  original 
inhalMtants,  or  drove  them  fitmi  their  dis- 
tricts, and  ruled  their  dolninipns  with  a)- 
most  unlimited  sway.  The  missions  of 
the  Jesuits  also  received  similar  dona- 
tions fix>m  the  kings.  They  oreanised  a 
brave  raolitia  firtnn  the  converted  savages 
and  theur  descendants,  and  bore  the  sword 
and  the  cross  fiurther  and  finther  into  the 
interior.  Equally  independent  with  the 
secuhur  lords  of  the  son,  they  united  the 
converted  savages  in  villages  and  narishes 
along  the  rivets.  The  celebrated  Jesuit 
Vieyra  introduced  the  cultivation  of 
spices,  in  which  Holland  Uone  had  hith- 
erto traded.  As  ^ese  Brazilian  proprie- 
tors defirayed,  from  their  own  means,  the 
above-mentioned  indemnifications  made 
to  the  Dutch,  the  Portuguese  govern- 
ment, in  return,  confirmed  and  enlai^ged 
all  the  privileges  of  the  ancient  planters, 
exiendmg  them  to  the  present  and  fiiture 
possessions  of  these  noble  fronilies.  But, 
nl  the  end,  the  government  multiplied  its 
own  monopolies,  and  assumed  preroea- 
tivee  interroring  with  the  interests  of  the 
ancient  and  rich  landlords.  .  Even  fit>m 
1806  to  1881,  as  long  as  the  court  resided 
in  Rio  Janeuo,  the  Portuguesie  by  birth 
continued  to  have  the  preference,  in  the 
high  offices  of  state,  ben>re  the  chief  na- 
tive ftmilies;  and  the  system  of  taxing 
the  productions  of  B.,  and  the  importa- 
tion of  articles  needed  by  tho  Brazilian 
nobility  for  ^emselves  and  slav^  was 
even  extended.  The  govenunent  final- 
ly placed  obstacles  in  the  way  of  in- 
cressing  the  number  of  &e  latter,  which 
the  rich  landlords  deemed  indispensable 
for  the  establishment  of  new  plantations. 
The  vSssals,  moreover,  always  had  a 
stumbling-block  in  their  way  in  the  fiscal 
prerogative  of  the  court,  tnat  the  land 
Which  the  vassal  called  his  own,  but 
which  he  had  hitherto  negleoted  So  aesreh 
21* 


for  gold.  Or  for  diamonds,  in  case  of  any 
fiiture  discovery  of  such  treasures,  should 
be  the  property  of  the  crown,  or,  at  least, 
the  object  of  high  taxati<m.  In  the  grants 
of  the  ancient  plantations,  the  crovm  had 
not  indeed  movided  for  such  a  contin- 
|ency,  and  had  reserved  no  such  rights. 
Even  the  humanity  of  the  government; 
in  attempting  to  ameliorate  by  laws  tlie 
condition  of  the  riavesj.was  a  subject  of 
oftence,  because  it  appeared  to  the  lords 
to  be  an  injuiy  to  thenr  legal  property  to 
proceed  in  siich  a  matter  without  their 
consent  Out  of  Rio  Janeiro,  in  the  more 
northerly  and  more  fertile  section^,  the 
number  of  jroung  merchants  In  the  large 
maritime  cities  and  their  vicinity  was 
gready  increased  by  emigrations  fit>m 
states  where  more  freedom  of  thought 
was  enjoyed  than  in  B.  Many  came 
even  fit>m  Germany.  These  adventurers, 
bent  on  gain,  naturally  felt  burthened  by 
the  heavy  system  of  taxtoion,  and  by  the 
mpnopbkes  of  the  <irown.  They  carried 
on  the  smuggling  ti^e  to  such  a  degree, 
that  they  lived,  in  fact,  in  open  war  vrith 
the-  government.  In  addition  to  these 
malcontents,  there  were  many  disbanded 
soldiers,  who  had  embariLed  from  Portu- 
gal, in  liud  hope  of  b0inff  rewuded  by  the 
court  for  their  services,  out,  fi'om  the  pov* 
erty  of  the  finances,  found  that  they  could 
obtain  nothing  but  land,  which  was  of  no 
value  to  these  warriors.  Moreover,  many 
Europeans  emimted  to  Bahia  and  Per- 
nambuco,  who,  though  destitute,  were  not 
altogether  uninformed,  and.  who  desired 
to  inake  their  fortune  there,  some  way  or 
other.*  The  lower  class  of  the  native 
clergy,  too,  were  very  much  dicsatisfied, 
because,  even  while  the  court  resided 
in  B.,  Portuguese  noblemen  received 
the  most  important  ecclesiastical  offices. 
Without  ascribing  to  the  Brazilians  any 
democratic  propensities,  all  mese  circum- 
stances  must  have  awakened  the  desire 
of  independence  in  their  breasts,  as  much 
as  it  ai^rmented  theh-  hatred  of  the  Por- 
tuguese. From  these  two  causes,  a  con- 
ffict  of  parties  of  several  years*  duration 
has  lately  taken  place,  the  resuh  of  which 
is  the  new  empire. — ^The  removal  of  the 
Portuguese  government  to  B.,  Jim.  19, 
1806),  when  the  royal  fionily  hmded  in 
Bahia,  Whence  it  transferred  its  residence 
to  Rio  Janeiro  m  Mareh,  till  the  depar- 
tute  of  king  John  VI  to  lisbon,  April 
96,  1821),  was  the  commencement  pf 
the  prosperity  of  B.  As  early  as  Jan. 
98, 1808,  all  the  ports  of  B.  were  open- 
ed for  the  unconditional  entrance  of 
•U  ftiendly  and  neutral  vessels,  and  for 
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the  exportation  of  Brazilian  productions, 
under  certain  duties,  with  the  sole  excep- 
tion of  Brazil  wood-  B.  now  entered, 
also,  into  an  immediate  connexion  with 
Germany,  which  had  an  equally  bene- 
ficial uinuence  on  its  agriculture,  intellect- 
ual improvement  and  commerce.  The 
treaty  of  alliance  and  commerce  conclud- 
ed with  England  at  Rio  Janeiro,  Feb. 
19,  1810,  permitted  the  British  even  to 
build  and  repair  vessels  of  wai-  in  th^  har- 
Iwrs  of  B. ;  and  the  then  prince-regent 
of  Portugal  promised  never  to  introduce 
the  inquisition  into  B.,  and  to  co-operate 
in  earnest  to  effect  the  abolition  of  the 
slave-trade,  excepting  such  as  was  carried 
on  in  the  Portuguese  posse^ons  in  Af- 
rica. The  decree  or  Nov.  18,  ,1814, 
next  allowed  all  nations  fiee  intercourse 
with  B.  In  1815,  the  prince-regent 
promised    B.  independence^  and    equal 

Erivileees  with  Portugal.  Dec.  16, 1815, 
e  made  it  a  monarc%.  Finally,  by  the 
marriage  of  the  crown-prince  (now  em- 
peror) of  B.,  don  Pedro,  with  the  arch- 
duchess Leopoldine,  daughterof  Francis 
I.  of  Austria,  Nov.  6,  1817,  Germany 
was  in  various  ways  brought  into  contact 
with  B.  The  government  in  Rio  Janeiro 
now  allowed  the  ii«e  prosecution  of 
natural  researches.  Thus  Mawe,  an  Eng- 
lishman, was  permitted  to  examine  the 
diamond  mines ;  the  chevalier  Eschwepe, 
afterwards  overseer  of  the  cabinet  of  mm- 
erals  in  Rio,  was  enabled  to  examine  the 
mountains  of  Minas  Geraee  at  VillaRica; 
and  the  latest  work  on  B.,  by  MarttUs  and 
Spix,  contains  similar  evidence  how  zeal- 
ous even  a  royal  minister,  Conde  da 
Barca,  is  in  promoting  scientific  investi- 
gations. As  B.,  by  reason  6f  its  soil  and 
climate,  may  become  the  chief  mart  of  all 
colonial  commodities,  the  government 
has  encouraged,  since  1809,  the  settle- 
ment of  strangers,  and  has  granted  to 
foreigners,  at  a  small  price,  lai^e  tracts  of 
land  (ctn/uirifltf),  of  a  league  (22,500  feet) 
in  breadth,  and  three  leagues  in  length, 
fi)r  the  cultivation  of  sugar,  coffee,  cotton, 
&C.,  as  well  as  wheat,  rice  and  maize, 
which  afford  here  annually  two  crops. 
SvnsB  and  Germans  (such  as  Freyreiss, 
the  baron  Busche,  and  Paycke  of  Ham- 
burg) have  tberef(M«  founded  large  set- 
dements  here*  According  to  Langsdor^ 
who  published  Observations  on  Brazil,  at 
Heidelburiiv  1821,  Welsh  com  geaerally 
yields  in  B.  130  fold,  and  rice  80  foldL 
The  coffee-tree,  which,  in  the  West  Indies, 
yields  annually,  on  an  average,  li  pounds 
of  coffee,  m  B.,  yields  at  least  2  or  3, 
and  not  imfrequently  5  or  6  pounds. 


.But  the  want  of  mduatry,  at  tbpt  time, 
rendered  the  means  of  living  in  the  capi- 
tal and  neighborhood  extremely  dear, 
while  the  total  absence  of  highways^  and 
other  me^s  of  facilitating  transportatiao^ 
deprived  the  products  of  the  interior  of 
almost  all  theur  value.  Without  a  con- 
siderable capital,  no  foreigner  can  culti- 
vate the  land  bestowed  on  hkn,  and  B.  is 
as  yet  far  removed  from  that  equality  of 
rights,  which  secures  to  each  one  the  full 
use  of  his  means,  as  well  as  from  that 
toleration^  which  affords  protection  and 
freedom  of  conscience  to  every  creed. 
The  royal  decree  of  March  16,  lj320« 
which  encourages  tha  settlement  of 
foreigners,  by  an  exeoiption  fit>in  taxes 
for  four  years,  will  never,  therefore,  while 
these  impediments  exist,  produce  the  re- 
sults which  have  followed  the  coloniza- 
tion of  (Jorth  America— a  country,  in  other 
respects,  less  inviting.  The  foreign  rela- 
tions of  B.,  of  Jate  years,  have  not  been 
altogether'  of  a  peaceful  nature.  Afi«r 
the  conclusion  of  the  congress  of  Vienna^ 
Spain  refused  to  cede  Olivenza  to  Portu- 
gal ;  on  which  account,  the  Banda  Oriental, 
with  its  eapital,Monte  Video,  an  important 
portion  df  the  Spanish  province  of  BueDoa 
Ayre?,  -v^  taken  possession  of  by  B., 
and  maintained  with  efibct  against  the 
claims  of  the  republic  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
afler  it  had  attained  independence.  An 
insurrection  in  Pemarabuco,  in  April, 
1817,  where  a  party  raised  the  republican 
standard,  was  suppressed  by  the  Portu- 
guese troOps  stationed  in  B.  But  when 
the  revolution  broke  out  in  Portugal,  Aug. 
1820,  having  for  its  object  the  establish- 
ii\ent  of  a  constitutioa,  the  Portuguese 
troops  in  B.  also  obti^ned  a  constitution 
in  behalf  (^  the  latter  eountiy.  Don  Pe- 
dro, the  crown-priinee»  p^roclaimed  the 
acceptation  of  the  Portuguese  constitu- 
tion in  the  name  of  himself  and  &ther, 
Feb.  26,.  1821.  King  John  VI  now  com- 
manded the  choice  of  deputies  (March 
7th)  to  meet  with  the  cortes  assembled  in 
Lisbon,  and  was  desirous  to  embar^  with 
them  for  that  city.  But,  the  bank  being 
unable  to  naake  the  necessajy  advances 
of  money,  a  bloody  insurrection  ensued, 
llie  king  therefore  changed  the  bank 
into  a  natfonfd  bank,  and,  to  defrav  the 
sums  loaned,  appropriated  to  it  the  chai^ge 
of  the  diamond  minea,  and  the  regulation 
of  the  trade  in  diamonds.  The  kmg  soon 
after  (April  21  and  22)  saw  himself  eom^ 
palled  to  order  the  mihtaiy  to  drnperae^ 
the  assembly  of  ele<^tors,  who  demanded 
the  adoption  of  the  Spanish  conadtution. 
Ontheotfaerhand^he  lapeated  the  Riti-> 
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icBtkm  of  the  (theD  iiic<Mnp]ete)  Portu- 
guese txAstitution,  and,  Apru  22,  appoint- 
ed his  aon  don  Pedro  prince-regent  of 
Bb .  He  now  embalmed  for  Portugal, 
Aprtt  26.  But,  as  the  Portuguese  cortes 
was  not  wilUog  to  grant  the  entire  equali- 
ty of  civil  and  jpoUtKai  relations  demanded 
1^  the  Brazilians,  and,  without  ^tlng 
for  the  arrival  of  the  Bcazilian  deputation, 
had  framed  the  articles  of  the  constitution 
which  related  to  B^  and  subsequently  re- 
jected the  additional  ardoles  proposed  by 
the  Brazilian  deputies,  and,  finally,  bad 
expressly  declared,  that  R  was  to  be  di« 
VicMd  mtd  govemmehts,  and  ruled  by  the 
ministry  of  state  at  lisbon,  and  the  prince- 
regent  was  to  be  recalled  to  Portugal, — 
such  violent  convulsions  were  excited  in 
Rio  Janeiro,  and  various  parts  of  B.,  I>ec^ 
1821,  that  it  was  explicitly  declared  to  the 
piince-regent,  that  his  departure  would 
be4be  signal  lor  establishiiig  an  indepen- 
dent republic  The  prince,  therefore^  re^ 
solved  to  remain  in  B^  and  gave  a  public 
explanation  of  his  reasons,  Jan.  9th,  1822, 
to  Ills  fether,  to  the  corses  in  Portugal, 
and  to  the  people  of  B*  The  Portuguese 
troops  were  removed  fix>mB.  The  prince- 
regent  assumed.  May  Idth,  18^  the  title 
of  perpetual  d^ender  qf  B^  and,  in  June, 
convened  a  nWional  assembly,  composed 
of  100  deputies,  to  fi!imie  a  separate  con- 
stitution for  the  country.  The  cortes  in 
Lisbon,  on  the  other  hand,  declared  this 
constitution  void.  Sept  19tb,  1822,  and 
demanded  the  return  of  the  prince-recent 
to  Europe,  on  pain  of  ibrfeitiog  his  right 
to  the  throne.  Meanwhile, .  the  ^  national 
assembly  of  B.  had  declared  the  separa- 
tion of  that  country  ftom  Portugal,  Aug. 
1,  1822,  and,  Oct  12,  appointed  don 
Pedro  the  constibitional  emperor  of  B. 
The  new  emperor  retained,  at  the  same 
time,  the  title  i^  perpetual  drfender  of  B. 
— Soon  after  the  establishment  of  the  em- 
pire, began  the  struggle  vrith  the  repubii- 
csn  party.  In  this  party  were  many 
fiec-masons..  Don  Pedro,  who  had  pro- 
claimed himseM;  shortly  before,  ffrand 
master  of  all  the  free-masgns  in  £,  or- 
dered that  all  the  lodges  should  be  closed, 
and  the  congress,  which  he  had  promised 
to  assemble  (or  the  purpose  of  naming  a 
constitution^  vras  not  convened.  At  that 
time,  the  two  brothers  Andiade,  Jose 
BonifMo,  nhinister  of  foreign  a^rs  and 
of  the  interior^  and  Martin  F.  Ribeiro, 
minister  of  finances,  especially  the  former, 
possessed  the  entve  confidence  of  the 
emperor.  The  most  difficult  midter  was 
to  effect  his  recognition  in  Europe;  for 
don  Pedro  had  acquuned  the  new  digni^ 


in  consequence  oftheprihcipleof  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  people  m  a  colony  separated 
fi!ora  the  mother  country ;  and  it  was  also 
made  a  question,  whether  he  should  not  re- 
nounce his  claims  to  the  crown  of  PortU(^ 
His  fiither,  indeed,  when  he  left  B.,  April 
26, 1821,  had  civen  him  full  powers  to  do 
all  that  might  be  necessary  to  preserve-this 
country  to  the  house  of  Bni(|anza.    The 
mission,  nevertheless,  of  major  Sch&ifo 
to  Vienna,  could  not  procun  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  new  emperor  l^ 
his  fiither-in-law,  the  eipperot  or  Austria. 
The  Brazilian  troops,  in  the  meantime, 
conquered  Monte  Video,  which  still  had 
a  Portuguese  garrison,  in  Dec,  18S^  after 
which  the^nuida  Oriental  was  united 
with  B.,  Under  the  pame  of  Ourpferftno,  as 
also  Bahia,.  whic)i  was  defended  by  a 
Portuguese  garrison,  under  general  Ma- 
deira   Lord  Cochrane,  the  Brazilian  ad* 
mi^il,  blockaded  the  harbor  from  March 
26, 1823.    Madeira,  compelled  to  surren- 
der by  fhmioe,  sailed,  during  the  nego- 
tiation, in  the  night  of  July  2,  to  Europe, 
and  the  Brazilian  troops  entered  the  place. 
At  home,  don  Pedro  had  two  parties  to 
contend  vrith — the  ancient  Portuguese, 
which-  was  the  weaker,  and  the  republi- 
can, the  stronger.    The  latter  was  fa- 
cially  powerful   in    Pernambuco.    The 
brothers  Andrade  sought  to  gain  both 
parties  by  the  proposal  of  a  five  constitu- 
tioDj  formed  after  the  model  of  the  Eng- 
lish ;  but  the  obstacles  of  all  kinds,  and  the 
violent  opposition  with  which  their  ad- 
nunistratwn  was  harassed,  compelled  them 
to  resort  to  arbitrary  measures  and  arrestSw 
They  treated  the  malcontents  as  Carbon-  • 
ari,  and  thereby  excited  the  suspicion, 
that  the  emperor  aspired  to  absolute  au- 
thority.  They  finally  convoked  the  cortes 
of  B.,  the  s^don  of  which  was  opened 
by  the  emperor.  May  3,  1823.    Of  the  20 
members,  who^constituted  the  opposition, 
out  of  the  60  (instead  of  160)  present, 
Aranjo   Lima  was  the  most   eloquent 
The  nunistere  succeeded  in  causing  se-' 
cret  societies  to  be  prohibited,  by  -mdch 
means  they  gained  a  pretence  for  im- 
prisoning many,  whose  sentiments  were 
republican.    This  augmented  the  public 
dissatisftction,  and,  wheri  the  emperor, 
having  been  severely  injured  by  a  ftll 
firom  a  horse,  did  not  appear  in  pubhc  for 
a  month,  the  enemies  of  the  ministers 
became  more  bold  in  their  outcries,  and 
even  sent  threatening  representations  to 
the  emperor.    The  imprisoned  were  ac- 
quitted by  the  supreme  court  of  justice, 
uid  the  emperor  found  himself  compelled 
to  dismiss  the  two  Andiade,  Ju^  16, 
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1823.  .Don  Joaq,  de.  Carneiro  Campos 
(fonneriy  nrofeasor  of  mathematics  at  the 
college  or  Lisbon)  received  the  depart- 
ment of  foreign  afi^irs,  and  don  Man. 
Jacint  Figueroa  da  G^ma  that  of  the 
finances— both  adherents  to  the  poKti- 
cal  principles  of  179L— Meanwhile,  the 
royal  power  had  been  restored  in  Lis- 
bon in  May,  1833 ;  but  the  Brazilians 
demanded  the  more  loudly  a  fiee  con- 
stitution and  a  separation  from  Perm- 
it. The  emperor,  tfaereibre;  refused  to 
receive  the  envo^  of  the  king  tus  lather, 
the  coum  de  Rio  Mayor,  Sept  6,  182^ 
because  he  could  not  gine  assurance 
of  the  acknowledffment  of  the  indepen- 
dence of  B.  At  the  same  time,  the  con- 
sress  authorized  a  lo^  of  £2,500,000  in 
London,  which  hl^l  subseouently  been 
increased  about  £700,000.  (75  per  cent 
only  was  paid  in  specie,  at  6  per  cent 
interest !)  The  constitution  of  Aug.  10, 
1823,  which  the  nadonal  assembly  had 
accepted  with  some  alterations,  was  final- 
ly laid  before  the  emperor,  bu^,in  conse- 
quence of  a  revolution  which  suddenly 
ensued,  not  accepted,  because  it  resem- 
bled |he  Spanish  and  Portuguese  consti- 
tutions, and  restricted  too  much  the  au- 
thority of  the  sovereign.  Since  the  M  of 
the  Andrade,  the  republican  party  had 
{[ained  strength,  and  attacked,  in  their 
journals,  with  partieular  violence,  the 
Portuguese  in  the  Brazilian -service,  and 
demanded  their  expulsion.  Two  officers, 
in  retaliation,  did  some  injury,  Nov.  8, 
to  an  apothecaiy  at  Rio,  who  laid  his 
complaints  before  the  congress.  The  two 
ex-ministers  Andrade,  and  their  thisd 
brother,  don  Antonio  Caries,  likewise  a 
deputy,  demanded  that  congress  should 
investigate  the  mattery  others  desired 
that  it  should  be  referred'  to  the  courts  of 
justice*  This  gavia  rise  to  a  violent  tu- 
mult on  the  lOm ;  the  oeople  took  part  in 
it;  the  diwniwRnl  of  tne  ministers,  and 
the  deparmre  of  all  the  Portuguese,  were 
k>udly  required.  The  ministers  gave  jn 
their  rengnation,  and  the  eniperor  col- 
lected the  troops  at  his  palace  San  Chri^ 
tovao,  four  leagues  fiom  die  ci^.  The 
congress  hereupon  declared  itself  perma^ 
nent  Nov.  12,  it  was  informed)  by  a 
message  from  the  emperor,  that  all  the 
officers  regarded  themselves  as  iniured 
by  two  journals,  of  one  of  which  the 
three  Andrade  were  editors,  and  patrons 
of  the  other ;  and  they  were  accused,  in 
ceneral,  of  being  at  the  head  of  a  rebel- 
Bods  party.  The  minister  of  the  interior 
declared,  at  the  sanie  time,  that  the  troops 
innsted  on  the  wmoval  of  the  two  An* 


drade  iitmi  the  assembly.  Immediitely 
after,  the  troops  entered  the  city,  sur- 
rounded the  hul  of  the  convention,  and 
an  officer  delivered  an  imperial  decree^ 
ordering  the  dissolution  of  the  assembly. 
The  president  recorded  it  on  the  jouinais^ 
declared  the  session  terminated,  and  the 
deputies  separated,  Nov.  12,  1823.  But 
while  departing,  and  subsequently,  many 
were  arrested;  amoikg  them  the  three 
Andrade,  who  were  eventually  transport- 
ed. In  a  decree  of  the  same  day,  the 
emperor  termed  the  asstoiblv  peijured, 
but,  on  the  following  dinr,  Umited  this 
expiession  to  the  fiustion  of  the  Andrade. 
— ^The  provinces,  also,  were  the  theatre 
of  many  turbulent  scenes.  In  Pemam- 
buco^  the  violent  dissolution  of  the  con- 
gress gave  rise  to  much  dissatis&ctioit 
and  it  was  difficult  to  appease  ihe  hatrea 
of  the  Brazilians  against  the  Portuguese. 
A  second  national  assembly  was  nnally 
convened,  at  the  end  of  Nov.,  1823,  and 
the  emperor  caused  a  constitution,  drawn 
up  by  his  council  of  state,  to  be  laid  be- 
fpre  the  cdbUdo  (the  rounickNility)  of  the 
capita^  Dec.  11,  1823,  which '  collected 
the  votes  of  the  citizens  respecting  it  in 
writinff.  As  all  aasepted  to  this  constitu- 
tion, me  oath  was  administered  Jan.  9, 
1824.  The  same  course  was  purnied  in 
the. provinces:  but  here  many  citizens 
voted  against,  the  constitution ;  among 
others,  Uie  president,  Man.  de  Carvalh(o 
Paes  d'Andmde  of  Perbambuco.  March 
25, 1824,  the  oath  to  observe  the  consti- 
tution was  also  taken  by  the  emperor  and 
empress.  Iii  .its  fundamental  principles, 
this  constitution  coincided  with  those 
previously  projected.  The  four  branches 
of  civil  authority — the  legislative,  the 
mediative,  the  executive  and  the  judicial 
— ar^  administered  by  the  representatives 
of  the  people.  The  government  is  mo- 
narchical, hereditary,  conMitutional  and 
representative.  The  representation  of  the 
Brazilian  nation  consists  of  the  emperor 
and  the  general  assembly,  a  body  com- 
posed of  two  chambers — uiat  of  the  depu*. 
ties,  chosen  for  foiir  years,  and  that  of  the 
senators,  chosen  by  the  emperor  fit>m  the 
election-listl  With  the  former  rests  the 
power  of  originating  bills  for  the  imposi- 
tion of  taxes  and  the  levying  of  soldiers, 
as  weU  as  of  propoan||^  a  change  of  dyn* 
asty.  The  latter  retain  th^  dignity  for 
life.  The  sessions  of  these  charnberB  are 
public.  The  miyoiity  of  votes  decides. 
The  senate  has  jurisdiction  of  the  misde* 
meanors  of"  the  members  of  the  royal 
ftmily,  of  the  ministers,  deputies  and 
council  of  state,    Thetwoduunbenpoa* 
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•Bfli^  in  general,  great  privileffeB.  The 
emperor  has  the  executive  and  mediato- 
rial authorities ;  hut  his  veto  is  not  ahso- 
lute.  He  cannot  reAise  his  sanction  to  a 
bUl  equally  approved  by  two  legislative 
assemblies.  The  press  is  fiee,  but  libels 
are  punished  by  law^  All  immunities, 
privileged  corporations,  &c.  are  abolish- 
ed. The  Roman  Catholic  is  the  estab- 
lished religion:  to  other  denominations 
domestic  v^oiship  is  allowed,  but  without 
the  power  of  having  churches,  &c  Not- 
withstanding this  liberal  constitution,  the 
republican  partygained  the  supremacy  in 
Pemambuco.  The  president,  Man.  de 
Carvalfao  Paes  d'Andrade,  recalled  by  the 
emperor,  attempted  to  unite  the  northern 
provinces  into  one  republic,  called  the 
Union  ofihe'EqwaUn;  But,  as  soon  as 
the  emperor  had  no  longer  cause  to  fear 
an  attack  from  Portugal,  his  forces  in- 
vaded Pemambuco,  in  August,  by  land 
and  sea,  under  the  command  of  lord 
Cochrane  and  seneral- lima.  Carvalho 
and  Barros,  with  a  great  portion  of  the 
inhabitantSi  made  an  obstinate  resistance ; 
but,  on  the  17th  of  Sept,  1824,  the  city 
was  taken  by  asaauk.  Uarvalho  had  fled 
to  an  £ngliah^ship'of  war;  the  otheis 
into  the  interior  or  the  country. — In  the 
following  vear,  the  emperor  sent  general 
Brandt  and  the  chev.  de  Cameiro  to  Lon- 
don, to  nej^tiate  there,  with  the  Poitu- 
guese  minister,  the  marquis  de  VUlareal, 
respecting  the  independence  of  B.  Sim- 
ilar negotiations  afterwards  took  place  m 
Lisbon,  through  the  British  envoy  ex- 
tnordinaiy,  sir  Charles  Stuart,  who 
finally  concluded,  at  Rio  Janeiro^  with 
the  Brazilian  minister  of  foreign  affiurs, 
Luis  Jose  de  Carvalho  e  Mello,  a  trea^ 
between  B.  and  Portugal,  Aug.  29, 1825, 
on  the  following  terms : — 1.  B.  should  be 
recognised  as  an  independent  empire, 
senarate  from  Poztugal  and  Algairvia.  2. 
Tne  king  of  Portugal  was  to  resign  the 
soveroi^ty  of  B.  in  fiivor  of  his  son  and 
his  legitimate  posterity.  3.  The  king  of 
Portugal  shoula  retain  the  title  of  empe- 
ror of  B.  for  his  own  pierson  merely.  4. 
The  emperor  don  Pedro  should  promise 
to  receive  from  no  Portuguese  colony 
proposals  for  a  union  with  B.  5.  The 
tnuie  between  the  two  nations  should  be 
restored,  and  all  property  confiscated 
should  be  returned,  or  compensation 
made  for  it  The  kins  of  Portugal  rati- 
fied tiiis  treaty  Nov.  15, 1825.  Tlie  em- 
peror of  B.  has  since  sent  ambassadors  to 
the  courts  of  Lisbon,  London,  Paris  and 
Vienna.  Sir  Charles  Stuart,  soon  after, 
csocluded  at  Rio,  Oct.  18, 1$25^  a  treaty 


of  amity  and  commerce,  and  andther 
treaty,  respecting  the  abolition  of  the 
slave-trade,  delayed  for  (bur  additional 
years,  betwisen  B.  and  Greet  Britain. 
But  neither  was  ratified  by  the  king  of 
Great  Britain,  because,  among  other 
things,  they  contained  stipulations  for  the 
mutuaJ  surrender  of  political  criminals 
(or  those  charged  with  high  treason)  and 
refugees.  Aoout  this  time,  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  Provinces  of  the  Plata 
urged  -the  restoration  of  the  Banda  Ori- 
ental, whidi  B.  had  held  in  possession 
since  1816.  The  emperor,  therefore,  de- 
clared war  asainft  Buenos  Ayres,  Dee. 
10,  1825,  and  caused  the  mouth  of  the 
La  Plata  to  be  blockaded  by  his  vessels 
of  war.  But  the  peoirfe  of  the  Ci^latino, 
with  the  natives  of  Monte  Video,  had  al- 
ready taken  up  arms,  for  the  sake  of  a 
tinion  vrith  the  United  Provinces  of  the 
Plata.  The  insuraents  took  Maldonada. 
General  Lecor  ^riscount  de  Lacuna)^ 
however^  maintained  himself  in  Monte 
Video.  On  the  other  hand,  the  repubhe 
of  the  Plata  formally  received  the  Bands 
Oriental  into  its  confederacy,  and,  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1825,  B.  possessed  but 
two  points  in  the  Banda  Oriental— Monte 
Video  and  the  colony  del  San  Sagramen* 
to.  A  question  of  much  importance  now 
arose,  whether  the  en^peror  don  Pedro 
should  succeed  his  father,  king  John  VI, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Portugal  The  kinc 
died  March  10,  1826,  havins  appointed 
his  daughter,  the  infitnta  Isabella  Maria, 
provisional  resent  According  to  the 
constitution  of  B.,  don  Pedro  could  not 
leave  the  country  without  the  consent  of 
the  ffeneral  assembly.  .He  therefore  en- 
tered upon  the  ^venunent  of  Portu^ 
and  ^ve  this  kmgdom  a  representauve 
constitution,  but  renounced  the  crovm 
of  Portugal  in  his  own  person  by  the  sot 
of  abdication  o£  May  2, 1826,  and  resign- 
ed his  right  to  his  dIaujEhter  doima  Maiia 
da  Gloria,  princess  of  Beira,  bom  in  1819, 
who  was  to  marry  her  uncle  don  Miguel, 
bora  in  1802 ;  meanwhile,  the  emperor 
confirmed  the  present  regent  of  Portugal 
(For  a  further  account  (m  Maria,  Miguel, 
and  the  state  of  Portugal,  see  PoriugoLS 
Soon  after.  May  8,  he  dp^ed  the  secona 
constitutional  assembly  of  B.  at  Rio.  He 
had  previously,  April  16,  1826,  founded 
the  new  Brazilian  order  of  Pedro  Id — 
The  war  with  Buenos  Ayres  was  contin- 
ued in  the  Banda  Oriental  with  little 
vigor,  and  with  tittie  prospect  of  advan- 
tage to  either  party,  but  with  a  ruinous 
charge  upon  the  finances  of  both.  'A  ne<- 
gotiation  for  peace  was  at  length  openedp 
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under  the  mediadoii  of  Greet  Aritein, 
which  terminated  m  the  execution  of  a 
Ueatyf  Auf.  27, 16S)8.  In  this  treaty,  the 
empei^r  of  Brazil  nnd  the  government  of 
the  United  Provinces  tmite  in  declaring 
the  C^>latino,  or  the  province  of  Monte 
Video,  which  bad  beoi  the  chief  object 
of  controveny,  a  fiee  and  independent 
state,  under  such  form  of  apyeniment  as 
it  might  deem  most  suitab^  to  its  inter- 
ests, wants  and  resources.  It  was  stipu- 
ktedi  that,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  this 
ffoveinment,  the  existing  ffovemment  of 
uie  Bands  Oriental  should,  immediately 
on  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  cctevoke 
the  representatives  of  the  part  of  the 
province  subject  to  it,,  and  the  govern- 
ment of  Monte  Video  its  cidzens,  to  make 
-choice  of  a  proportional  number  of  dele- 
gates, and  that  these  representatives  and 
lelegates  should  constitute  a  provisional 
goveinm^it,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to 
form  a  political  constitution  for  the  new 
state.  After  the*  meeting  of  this  provis- 
ional government,  the  ninctions  of  the 
previoudhy^  existing  governments  were  to 
ceese.  The  independence  of  the  pror- 
ince  of  Monte  Video  was  ffuarantied  by 
the  contractinff  parties.  This  treaty  was 
duly  ratified,  the  blockade  of  the  La  Plata 
was  tmmediatel^  raised,  and  the  troops 
of  the  two  belhgerents  were  vrithdrawn 
fipom  the  contested  territoiy. — ^By  an  act 
of  the  legislature,  passed  in  1837,  the  cel- 
ibacy of  the  clergy  has  been  abolisbed  m 
B.  (For  further  information,  see  Banda 
Oriental.) 

The  national  debt  of  B.  is  considerable, 
including  the  Engiiflh  loan  of  £3,900,000. 
The  pnncipal  ecclenastical  dignitaries 
are  an  archbishop,  who  resides  at  Bahia, 
and  16  bishops,  of  the  Roman  Catholic, 
the  established  religion.  In  all  the  large 
tovms^  the  covernment  supports  element- 
ary and  hi^  schods.  In  tne  former,  the 
mrstem  of  mutual  instruction  is  introduced* 
In  BaUa  and  Rio  Janeiro,  there  are  in- 
stitutionB  for  teaching  surgeiy,  medicine, 
engineerittir  and  law,  and  for  imparting 
eommereiu  information.  Rio  has  an 
acaAemv  for  the  instruction  of  officera 
intendea  for  the  naval  service ;  also  an 
cAxKryatoiy.  This  city  and  BaJiia,  also, 
contain  academies  for  the  promotion  of 
the  fine  arts,  public  libraries,  &c  In 
1836, 300  young  Brazilians  were  pursuing 
their  studies  in  France.  The  army  con- 
sisted, in  1834,  of  30,000  regular  troops 
and  50,000  militiB,  besides  a  regiment  of 
fiee  Nesroes.  The  navy,  in  1826,  con- 
sisted of  96  ships,  including  1  ship  of  the 
fine  and  4  GAgstoB.    The  revenue  of  B. 


has  been  lately  estimated,  by  the  ministsr 
of  finances,  at  about  $16;290,000.  Of 
this  sum,  about  $7,300,000  are  all  which 
come  into  the  hands  of  the  general  aov- 
ernment  for  the  sufyplY  of  the  generalex- 
penses.  The  remainder  is  consumed  m 
the  internal  administration  of  the  prov* 
inoes  in  which  it  is  collected.  The  whole 
estimate,  iiowever,  is  vague^  and  not  much 
to  be  depended  on.  Notwhhstandkig  the 
many  natural  resources  of  B.,  it  must 
long  remain  weak,  in  a  political  view; 
for  its  inconsiderable  population  is  too 
unequal  in  its  advanuiffes  and  too  divided 
in  its  views.  1,800,000  are  Negro  slaves^ 
ignorant  and  barbarous ;  the  Indians  sre 
of  no  advantage  to  the  industry  of  the 
country.  They  Mve,  for  the  most  part,  re- 
tired in  the  vrildemess.  The  Mulattoes 
seem  to  combine  in  themselves  the  vices 
of  the  savt^  and  the  European.  Both 
sexes  give  themselves  up,  without  shame^ 
to  the  impulses  of  their  pasrions,  and 
their  crael^  to  their  slaves  is  often  horn- 
Ue.  The  Europeans  and  the  Creoiea 
>  form,  to  some  extent,  the  aristocracy  of 
the  country.  -  Most  of  them  are  planters 
or  mhrers,  or  overseen  in  the  colonies^ 
and,  in  this  way,  are  scattered  far  over 
the  country,  wiUi  little  communication 
vrith  each  other,  vrithout  knowledge  and 
education.  The  most  cultivated  persons 
are  found  in  the  maritime  cities.  But, 
even  in  Rio,  the  merehants,  according  to 
Mathison,  are  men  of  very  little  informa- 
tion. They  take'  no  interest  in  any  thiiy 
but  what  immediately  concerns  theor 
business.  The  clergy  Mathiaon  found 
so  dissolute,  that  he  was  ashamed  to  give 
a  description  of  tfaebr  morals.  Of  men  of 
higher  character,  capable  of  administering' 
public  ofiices,  there  are  but  few,  and  they 
are  chiefiy  Portucuese.  (See  the  Corv* 
fmafia  BrmUiM  of  Manoel  Ayres  de  Cazal^ 
Rio  Janeho,  1817, 3  vols.  4to. :  Southey^ 
History  t^f  Brml^  London^  1818,  3  voIb. 
4to.) 

Breach  ;  die  aperture  or  passage  made 
in  the  wall  of  any  fortified  place,  by 
the  ordnance  of  the  besiegers^  for  the 
purpose  of  entering  the  fortress.  They 
should  be  made  where  there  is  the  least 
defence,  that  is,  in  the  fit)nt  or  face  of  thfr 
bastions.  In  order  to  divide  the  resist- 
ance  of  the  besieged,  breaches  are  com- 
monly made  at  once  in  the  ftces  of  the- 
attacked  bastions,  and  in  the  ravelin. 
This  is  efiected  by  battering,  ahd,  at 
such  places  as  the  cannon  do  not  reach^ 
by  the  aid  of  mines.— Breocfc-Bsftery. 
(See  Battery.y-The  breach  is  caUed  pnoc- 
tUMej  if  It  is  hrge  enough  to  affoid 
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CQDie  hope  of  saeceas  Sn  case  of  an  aaaault 
Ihw  SB  generally  conaidered  to  be  the 
ciiae  if  it  aUowa  a  passage  to  14  men 
abreast  Frequently^  however,  a  breach 
of  much  leas  extern^  even  of  half  that 
width,  may  be  entered. 

Bkead.  In  the  earliest  antiquity,  we 
find  die  flour  or  meal  of  grain  used  as 
food.  The  inconvenience  attending  the 
use  of  the  grain  in  its  patural  slate,  and, 
perhaps,  the  accidental  observation,  that, 
when  bruised,  and  softened  in  water, 
it  formed  a  paste,  and,  when  dried 
again,  a  more  compact,  mealy  substance, 
led,  by  degrees,  to  the  artificial  prepara- 
tion of  bread.  £Iasy  as  it  seems  to  us,  it 
must  have  been  a  long  time  befbre  it  was 
completely  successfiil  The  crain  was 
first  bruised  between  stones,  and,  fiKMn  the 
meal  mixed  with  milk  and  water,  a  dnr, 
tough  and  indigestible  paste  was  made 
into  balls.  This  is  yet  the  chief  food  of 
the  caravans  in  the  deserts  of  Noithem 
Afiica.  The  Carthaginians,  also,  ate, no 
bread,  and  hence  were  called,  in  dension» 
by  the  Roman8,;mtt^^^  (pottage-eatars). 
After  many  attempts,  or,  perhaps,  acci- 
dentally, it  was  observed  that,  by  bring- 
ing the  paste  into  a  state  of  fermentation, 
its  tenacity  is  almost  entirely  destroyed, 
and  the  mass  becomes  bread,  porous, 
agreeable  to  the  taste,  digestible,  and, 
consequently,  healthy.  The  process  pur- 
sued is  the  following : — Some  old  dough, 
called  Uaven,  which,  by  a  peculiar  spirit- 
uous fermentation,  has  swelled  up,  be- 
come spongy,  and  acquired  an  acid  and 
Spirituous  smell,  is  kneaded  with  the  new 
ough,  and  produces,  though  in  an  infe- 
rior degree,  a  similar  fermentation  in  the 
whole  masEL  The  whole  thus  becomes 
spongy ;  a  quantity  of  air  or  gas  is  devel- 
oped, which,  being  prevented  fit)m  es- 
caping by  the  tenaciQr  of  the  dough, 
heaves  and  swells  it,  and  eives  it  a  porous 
consistency.  This  is  cafied  the  worhmf 
of  the  dough.  In  this  state,  the  dough  is 
put  into  the  heated  oven,  where  the  air 
contained  in  it,  and  the  spirituous  sub- 
stance, are  still  more  expanded  by  heat, 
and  increase  the  porosity  of  the  bread, 
making  it  materially  different  finom  the  un- 
baked dough.  The  best  and  most  whole- 
some bread  is  baked  in  some  parts  of 
France,  and  on  the  Rhine.  In  England, 
the  flour  is  adulterated  with  too  many 
foreign  substances,  in  order  to  make  the 
breaa  whiter.  In  some  parts  of  Sweden, 
the  bread  is  composed,  in  part,  of  the  baik 
of  trees,  during  the  winter.  In  Westpha- 
lia, a  kind  of  veiy  coarse,  black  bread  is 
made,  of  which  the  peasants  bake  one 


lax^d  loaf  for  the  wfaofe  week.  Tbk  10 
divided  for  use  with  onall  sawnL  It  is 
called  ;niifipermdke2,  and  is  sometimes 
exported.  In  many  parts  of  Germany^ 
bread  is  made  of  gram  nearly  entire,  or 
but  just  bruised,  which  is  veiy  coarse,  and 
fipequently  forms  part  of  the  food  of  the 
horses.  Bread  is  found  wherever  ctvili* 
zation  has  extended.  It  is  made  of  wheat, 
rye,  maize,  barley,  oa|S|  spelt,  &c.  The 
want  of  bread  has  ofien  occasioned  pubUc 
conmiotions,  particularly  in  Paris  and  an- 
cient Rome. 

BaEAD-Fai7iT.  The  bread-ftuit  is  a 
large,  globular  berry,  of  a  pale-green  colon 
about  the  size  of  a  chilcrs  hc^  marked 
on  the  surfiice  with  irregular  aox-sided 
depressions,  and  containing  a  white  and 
somewhat  fibrous  pulp,  which,  w&en  ripe, 
becomes  juicy  and  yefiow.  The  tree  that 
produces  it  (wriocarpua  vMtaa)  crows  wild 
m  Otaheite  and  other  ialands  of  the  South 
seas,  is  about  40  foot  hieh,  with  large  and 
spreading  branches,  and  has  large,  bright* 
green  leaves,  deeply  divided  into  7  or  9 
spear-shaped  lob«9. — ^We/are  informed,  in 
captain  Cook's  first  voyage  round  the 
worid,  that  the  eatable  part  of  this  flruit 
lies  between  the  skin  and  the  core ;  and 
that  it  is  as  white  as  snow,  and  somewhat 
of  the  consistence  of  new  bread.    When 

riered,  it  is  generally  used  immediate- 
if  it  be  kept  more  than  24  hours,  it 
becomes  hard  and  choky.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  the  South  sea  islands  prepare  it  as 
food  by  dividing  the  fiiiit  into  three  or 
four  parts,  and  roasting  it  in  hot  embers. 
Its  taste  is  insipid,  with  a  slight  tartness, 
somewhat  resembling  that  of  the  crumb 
of  wheaten  bread  mixed  with  Jerusalem 
artichoke.  Of  this  firuit,  the  Otaheitans 
make  various  messes  by  mixing  it  with 
water  or  the  milk  of  the  cocoa-nut,  then 
b^dng  it  to  a  paste  with  a  stone  pestle, 
and  flSlerwards  mingling  with  it  ripe 
plantains,  bananas,  or  a  sour  paste  made 
m>m  the  bread-fruit  itself,  called  mMt. 
It  continues  in  season  eight  months,  and 
80  great  is  its  utiMty  in  the  island  of  Ota- 
heite, ''that,"  observes  captain  Cook,  ''if, 
in  those  parts  where  it  is  not  spontane- 
ously produced,  a  man  plant  but  10  trees 
in  his  whole  lifetime,  he  will  as  com- 
pletely fulfil  his  duty  to  his  own  and  to 
tttture  generations,  as  the  native  of  our 
less  temperate  climate  can  do  by  plough* 
ing  in  the  cold  of  winter,  and  reaping  in 
the  summer's  heat^  as  ofban  as  these  sea- 
sons return ;  even  i^  after  he  has  procured 
bread  for  his  present  household,  he  should 
convert  the  surplus  into  money,  and  lay 
it  up  for  his  children."    Not  only  does 
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(Chronicle  of  the  Nmeteenth  Gentuty), 
JBpitioUB  Parisiensei  (he  went  to  Paris  in 
1807,  to  collect  all  that  has  been  left  to  us 
by  the  Greek  geographer),  UnUrsuch- 
ungm  iijber  Gesehichte^  GtograpkU  und 
CItrondogit  (Researches  on  Histoiy,  Ge- 
ography and  Chronology|,  and  of  the 
very  useful  HiHoriaehe  TnbdUn  (Histori- 
cal Tables),  whidihave  been  translated 
into  Englisn. 

Ba^E,  Matthew  van,  first  painter  to  the 
crown-prince  of  the  Netherlands,  mem- 
ber of  the  national  institute  of  the  Neth- 
erlands, bom  at  Antwerp  in  1773,  culti- 
vated his  talents  in  this  city,  and  afler- 
wardB  in  Paris,  under  the  direction  of 
Vincent,  and  in  Italy.  As  early  as  1798, 
bis  Deaih  of  Cato  was  admired.  This 
great  painter,  being  accustomed  to  sketch 
nis  ideas  rapidly,  was  able  to  present  to 
Napoleon  the  mancBuvres  of  the  fleet  on 
the  Scheldt  before  Antwerp,  a  fe^  hours 
after  they  took  place.  Widi  almost  equal 
rapidity,  he  niade  a  paintinff  of  Napo- 
leon's entrance  into  AinsterdiBun,  at  the 
moment  chosen,  being  that  when  the 
magistrates  are  delivering  to  him  the 
keys  of  the  city.  In  architecture  and  in 
sculpture,  B.  also  exhibited  considerable 
talents. — Philip  J&mes  van  B.  is  likewise 
a  celebrated  painter,  and  lives  at  Pavia. 
Several  of  his  works  have  been  purchased 
in  France  for  the  Louvre,  St  Cloiid,  &c 
He  was  bora  in  1786. 

Breeches  ;  an  article  of  clothing  in 
use  even  among  the  Babylonians,  and 
which,  with  them,  Were  made  so  as  to 
cover  the  foot,  and  supply  the  place  of 
Blockings.  In  Europe,  we  find  hose  ^xst 
used  among  the  Gauls ;  hence  the  Ro- 
mans called  a  part  of  Gaul  breeched  Gaud 
{GaUid  hrauata).  In  the  5th  century, 
they  had  become  fashionable  in  Rome ; 
but  the  breeches-makers  were  expelled 
fiom  the  city  by  an  imperial  edict,  it 
being  considered  unworthy  of  the  lords 
of  the  world  to  wear  these  baibarous  in- 
vestments. The  stockings  were  separated 
firom  them  some  centuries  since.  Some- 
times they  were  worn  small,  and  some- 
times large,  as  the  fashion  changed.  In 
some  instances,  an  immense  quantity  of 
do^  was  put  in  them.  The  poor  stuffed 
theirs  out  with  such  substances  as  they 
could  procure.  '  Joachim  II,  elector  of 
Brandenburg,  who  had  forbidden  the 
wearing  of  these  enormous  integuments, 
made  a  person,  whom  he  saw  with  a  pair, 
rip  them  open,  when  some  bushels  of 
bran  fell  out  of  them.  .  Osiander  (in  his 
HopMdtufd)  and  Musculus  (in  his 
BMentet^d)  raised  their  voices  against 


this  preposterous  ftshion.  Hie  modem 
breeches  were  first  introduced  during  the 
reiirn  of  Louis  XIV. 

Srsechino;  a  rope  used  to  secure  the 
cannon  of  a  ship  of  war,  and  prevent 
them  fixira  recoiling  toO  much  in  the  time 
of  battle.  It  is  of  suficient  length  to  al- 
low the  muzzle  of  the  cannon  to  come 
within  the  ship^s  side  to  be  charged.  - 

Breezes,  Sea,  Laio)  and  MouitTAiR. 
(See  Wvndt.) 

BaEOUET,  A.  L^  maker  of  time-pieces 
for  the  royal  marine  in  France,  member 
of  the  academy  of  sciences  and  die  hur 
reau  d€3  hngiiudeSy  of  the  society  for  the 
encouragement  of  national  industry,  the 
royal  council  of  arts  and  manufactures, 
and  the  legion  of  honor,  bom  at  Neuf- 
ch&tel,  m  1747,  contributed  to  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  art  of  vratch-making,  as  well 
as  of  mechanics  in  general,  by  a  number 
of  useful  inventions,  for  instance,  astro- 
nomical double  watches,  double  chro- 
nometers, marine  watches,  a  sympathetic 
ctock,  watches  that  need  not  be  wound 
up,  provided  they  are  dccasionally  worn 
about  the  person,  the  metallic  thermome- 
ter, &c.  tie  likewise  improved  the  tele- 
graph. He  has  a  son,  who  possesses  a 
large  share  of  his  father's  talents,  and  has 
been  concerned  with  him  in  the  execu- 
tion of  many  of  his  ^reat  works. 

BasHON ;  an  ancient  Irish  magistrate. 
The  office  appears  to  have  been  hereditary. 
Each  tribe  bad  one  brehonj  whose  judg- 
ments were  given  in  the  open  air  on  the 
hill-tops ;  many  spots  are  yet  called 
Brehotu*  chairs.  The  office  was  abol- 
ished under  EM  ward  III.  Some  fragments 
of  the  brehon  law  are  yet  exunt  (See 
Ledwich's  AnHqmius  <i(IreUmd,  1790.) 

Brbisoau.    (See  Brisgau,) 

Breislak,  Scipio,  bom  in  Rome,  1768, 
and  destined  for  the  church,  for  which 
reason  he  is  mentioned  as  an  abhaU  in 
the  works  of  Spallanzani,  was  one  of  the 
most  ingenious  geologists  of  our  times, 
and  opposed  to  the  Neptunian  system, 
without,  however,  implicitly  adopting  the 
Vulcaniaii.  He  was  professor  of  natural 
philosophy  and  mathematics  at  Ragusa. 
He  was  afterwards  professor  in  the  cofU- 
gio  Maareno,  at  Rome,  made  a  scientific 
tour  throuffh  Naples,  and  went  to  Paris, 
where  he  formed  an  intimacy  with  Four- 
croy,  Chaptal,  Cuvier,  &:c  Napoleon 
appointed  nim  inspector  of  the  saltpetre 
works  and  powdei^mills  in  the  kingdom 
of  Italy.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the 
institute  and  many  other  literary  societiee. 
The  first  work,  by  which  he  made  him- 
sdlf  known  to  the  pii)lic  as  an  observer 
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of  nature  (e.  g.  has  treatise  on  tbe  golfatx^ 
m  in  the  vicini^  of  Nicies,  in  the  neigb- 
fwihood  of.  which  he  lived  for  years  as 
director  of.  the  establishments  for  boiling 
alum)f  contains  indications  pf  the  princi- 
ples which  he  afterwards  developed  in  his 
system.    T%e  first  extensive  work,  which 
he  published  at  Florence  in  1796^  was  the 
Topogn^  Fisiea  della  Qmqfogna  (Phys- 
ical Topography  of  Canqiania).     After 
some  time  spent  in  the  examination,  of 
this  region,  be  returned  to  Rome,  exam- 
ined the  adjoining  country  in  a^f^ological 
point  of  view,  and  confirmed  hjs  former 
opinion,  that  the  seven  hills  are  chiefly 
the  remains  of  an  extinct  volcano.    Leav- 
ing his  native  city  on  account  of  political 
disturbances,  he  went  to  France,  where 
he  made  himself  known  to  the  mineralo- 
gists, in  1801,  by  a  new  edition  of  the 
above-mentioned  work   (disfigured,   in- 
deed, by  many  misprints),  with  additional 
remarks,  supplements   and    corrections, 
under  the  tide  Voyages  Physiques  et  Li- 
thologiques  dans  la  Campaniey  2  vols.    A 
topographico-mineralogical  description  of 
the  environs  of  Rome  is  added  to  it    It 
contains  the  results  of  Id  years'  research- 
es.   Till  then,  there  had  been  no  system- 
atic treatise  on  the  mineralogy  of  mount 
Vesuvius.    E^lier  writings  on  this  vol- 
cano contained  merely  the  history  of  sin- 
gle eruptions,  and  the  only  mineralogical 
work  on  this  subject,  by  Gonni,  is  nothing 
but  a  catalogue. .  9.  was  the  first  who 
examined  geologically  '  the    regions  de- 
scribed in  lus  work.    This  valua^ble  work 
lias  been  translated  intoaeveral  lang^a^s; 
into  French  by  general  Pommereuil,  into 
German  by  Fr.  Ambr.  Reuse  (Leipsic, 
1802,  2  vols,  ^ith  enmf^o^.-— B.  took 
advantage  of  his  resiqence  in  France  to 
examine  the  regions  of  Auvergne  &mous 
for  the  Puys  (volcanic  moMntains),  and 
his  observadons  there  contributed  not  a 
little  to  the  formation  of  his  theories  on 
the  effects  of  volcanoes.    In  Milan,  he 
wijote  his  Arte  di  Sahmtrmo  (Art  of  maa- 
jufiicturing  Saltpetre),  and,  in  1811,  pub- 
lished his  inltr^xaione  aUa  Geologia  (In-. 
troduction  to  Geologv),  2  vols.,  which 
was,  in  1818,  follow^  by  an  edition  >n 
French,  almost  a  new  work,  under  the 
title  InstUvHons  Oiologiquesy  3  vols.,  like- 
wise published  at  Maan.    In  1822,  his 
beautiful  geological   description  of  the 
province  of  Milan  appeared.    He  died  at 
Turin,  Feb.  15,  1821^  at  the  age  of  78. 
He  left  his  celebrated  cabinet  ormixierBls 
to  the  fiimily  of  Bonomeo. 

Bbeitxopf,  John  Gottlob  Emmanuel ; 
tiom  at  LeipMC,  in  1719.    He  piuwied*  at 


first,  a  literary  career.  During  his  studies, 
the  works  of  Albert  Bfirer,  in  which  the 
proportions  of  letters  are  mathematically 
calculated,  fell  into  his  hands.  He  was 
pleased  with  this  subject,  and,  during  his 
whole  life,  labored  with  zeal  to  improve 
the  German  characters.  An  attempt  was 
once  made  to  introduce  into  Germany 
the  Latin  characters  instead  of  those 
commonly  used  in  that  country.  B.  was 
one  of  the  most  zealous  opposers  of  the 
}dan'.  In  1755,  he  essentially  improved 
the  art  o£  printing  mu^c  .with  movable 
characters.  His  invention  of  a  method 
of  printing  maps,  pictures,  and  even  Chi- 
nese characters,  by  means  of  mov^le 
tvpes,  is  ingenious,  though  less  uKfiil 
than  the  other.  Although  the  pope,  as 
well  as  the  academy  in  Paris,  testified 
their  great  approbation  of  this  invention, 
yet  no  practical  use  has  yet  been  made 
of  it  He  was  engaged  in  vmtinff  a 
histoiT  of  tlie  art  of  prmting,  but  died  in 
17^,  before  this  work  vna  finished.  B. 
was  a  man  of  great  probity. 

Bremek,  on  the  weser,  ntuated  in  a 
territory  fi)nneriy  an  archbishopric,  but 
erected  into  the  duchy  of  Bremen  in 
1648,  was  one  of  the  leading,  members  of 
the  Hanseatic  league.  At  the  reforma- 
tion, the  city  embraced  the  Ludieran' reli- 
gion, and  expelled  the  archbishop.  Since 
1562,  Calvinism  has  been  the  prevailing 
religion.  By  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  the 
crown  of  Sweden  came  into  possession 
of  the  secularized  .archbishopric,  under 
the  tide  of  a  duchy.  When  the  elector 
of  Brunswick  eained  possession  of  the 
duchy  in  1731,  me  prerogatives  of  a  free 
city  were  confirmed  to  fi.  K  is  divided 
by  the  Weser  into  the  old  and  the  new 
towns.  Thd  fortifications  have  been  de': 
molished,  and  on  the  ground  where  they 
stood  a  garden,  in  the  Ekiglish  style,  was 
laid  out  in  1802,  extending,  in  a  semicir^ 
cle,  round  die  old  town,  uom  one  bank  - 
of  t)ie  Weser  to  the  other :  the  garden  ia 
provided  with  running  vrater,  and  wide, 
clean  walks.  Oiitside  of  each  of  its  gates 
is  a  retired  place,  planted  vrith  fir-trees, 
affording  shehered  walks,  and  room  for 
sports  of  various  sorts.  There  is,  also, 
much  taste  displayed  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  trees,  shnibs  and  plants.  Adjoining 
it  are  the  finest  houses,  which  have  a  good 
View  of  the  river,  the  city,  and^  the  sur- 
rounding country.  The  principal  builds- 
ings,  besides  the  churches^  are  the  senate- 
house,  with  its  cellar  of  Rheniah  wine, 
the  former  arehiepiacopal  palace,  con- 
verted, in  1819,  into  the  city  hall;  the 
exchange,  a  museum,  theatre,  hospitali 
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city  libraiyy  and   two  orphan   asylums. 
The  water-works  lunush  the  old  town 
with  pure,  soft  water.    The  number  of 
inhabitaDts  is^estimated  at  38,000 ;  that  of 
the  houses  is  5350.    The  city  contains  a 
ISymnaaum  (academy),  and,  for  scientific 
mstruction,  a  ptBdefgogium,    The  magis- 
trates (two  of  whom  may  be  Lutbevans), 
are  4  burgomasters  and  ii  senators,  com- 
posed peaity  of  the  learned  and  partly  of 
the  mercanule  profbssions.    If  matters  of 
genend  moment  arise,  the  WitUuxt  (wis- 
dom), consisting  of  all  the  citizens  who 
nay  taxes,  is  convoked.     The  territory 
nelonging  to  the  city  is  about  74  square 
miles,  and  contains  48,500  inhabitants. 
From  1810  to  1813,  B.  was  ^e  capital 
of  the  French  department  of  the  Mouths 
of  the  Weser.    The  congress  of  Vieima 
admitted  it  into  the  German  confederacy, 
as  a  fiee  city,  with  one  vote  in  the  gener- 
al assembly.    B.  and  the  three  other  free 
cities  have,  together,  a  vote  in  the  diet. 
The  revenues  amount  to  400,000  florins ; 
the  debt,  to  4,500,000  florins.    The  con- 
stitution is,  like  that  of  Hamburg  arid  Uir 
beck,  a  relic  of  otlier  times.    A  tboutoiid 
antiquated  forms  render  the  government 
of  this  small  city  a  complicated  web'  of 
jarring  interests.    These  free  cities  dp  not 
even  possess  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and 
their  existence  depends  on  the  mutual 
jealousy  of  the  powers  which  surround 
them,  with  whose  whims  they  must  al- 
ways comply*    The  only  advantage  of 
whtch  they  can  boast  is  the  comparative 
lighmess  of  the  taxes.    The  chief  points 
deserving  of  remark  in  the  political  con- 
stitution of  these  cities  are,  that  they  have 
four  burgomasters  chosen  for  life,  a  sen- 
ate, chosen  from  among  the  citizens,  also 
for  life ;  likewise  meetings  of  the  citizens, 
either  in  primary  assemblies  or  by  dele- 
gates, whose  opinion  and  consent  are 
sekLom  asked,  except  when  new  taxes 
are  to  be  imposed ;  and,fiuallV,  a  number 
ofiuhjeeis  not  represented.    In  1820,  the 
loU  at  Elsfieth  was  abolished  j  but  the 
accumulation  of  sand  between  Vesesack 
and  B.  has  not  ceased,  and  vessels  deeply 
laden  can  go  upthe  river  only  to  Bracke 
and  Elsfleth,  or,  at  most,  to  Vegesack. 
Their  caigoes  are,  therefore,  discharged 
into  lighters,  which  is  inconvenient  and 
expensive.    The  herring  and  whale  fish- 
eries carried  on  finom  this  city  are  import^ 
ant,  and  the  trade,  principally  in  German 
linen,  to  St  Thomas  and  South  America, 
is  increasing.    Olbers  and  Heeren  were 
boin  at  B.    B.  lies  in  Ion.  8^48^  3^'  £.) 
lat  53°  4'  45^'  N. 
B&xzfiiEB,  In  the  TyroL    Mount  B.^ 


properiy  so  called  (also  mons  JBremiHtf ), 
rising  between  In^ruck  and  Sterzing,  and 
between  the  rivets  Iim,  Aicha  and  Adige, 
729  fiithoms  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is 
6063  feet  in  height  The  road  fit>m  Ger- 
many to  Italy  traverses  this  mountain. 
It  is  4376  feet  hi^h,  and  about  12  miles 
lonff.  At  its  foot  IS  the  pass,  called  Lu^ 
or  £t^,  where  the  milestones  of  Maximin 
and  Maxentius  are  standing ;  the  first  of 
which  was  erected  in  236,  or  the  year  of 
the  victory  over  \he  AUemanni,  and  indi- 
cates the  distance  of  130  Roman  miles  to 
Au^burs.  The  B.  has  been  the  chief 
position  for  the  defence  of  theTyrc^.  In 
the  last  revolution  of  the  Tyrolese,  in 
1809,  particularly  in  August,  they  de- 
fended themsfelve^  gallant^  in  this  place 
against  the  Bavarians  and  French,  who 
were  advancing,  cutting  off  their  commu- 
nication with  ludy,  untu  November.  (See 
wSbf,  Roeuii  over,) 

BuENNUB ;  the  name  of  several  princes 
of  the  ancient  Gauls,  and  expressive  of 
their  dignity.  Its  derivation  fi«m  the 
old  Celuc  word  frrenn  (chie^  leader)  is 
not  improbable.  A  l^der  of  .the  Sen- 
nones,  a  Gallic  nation  in  the  upper  part 
of  Italy,  who  is  mentioned  under  this 
name,  made  an  invasion  into  the  Roman 
territory  about  the  year  390  B.  C.  Anins, 
an  Etrurian,  having  Ailed  in  an  attempt 
to  obtain  justice  at  Rome  in  a  lawsuit 
with  his  virard,  addressed  himself  to  the 
Seimones  for  the  purpose  of  revenginir 
himself  Enticed  by  the  description  of 
the  fertility  of  Etruria,  they  conquered 
the  whole  country  from  Ravenna  as  far 
as  Picenum.  Thev  then  laid  siege  to 
Clusium,  the  inhabitants  of  which  city 
had  recourse  to  Rome  for  assistance. 
The  Romans,  in  consequence,  sent  three 
brothers  gf  the  Fabian  ikmily  to  remon- 
strate with  B.  B.  rn>lied,  that  his  right 
lay  in  his  sword.  The  Falni,  provoked 
by  this  haughty  answer,  entered  the  city 
under  pretence  of  negotiating,  exhorted 
the-itihabitants  to  perseverance,  promised 
them  assistance,  and  even  conducted  a 
sally  at  their  head.  B.  resolved  to  avenge 
this  breach  of  ftiith,  and,  raisin|r  the  siege 
of  Clustum,  directed  his  march  towards 
Rome,  after  having  in  vain  demanded  the 
surrender  of  the  Fabii.  They  were  ap- 
pointed military  tribunes,  and,  at  the  head 
of  40,000  men,  went  forth  to  meet  the 
enemy.  A  battle  was  fought  near  the 
river  Allia,  not  for  from  Rome :  the  Ro- 
mans were  totally  defeated,  ana  B.  took 
possession  of  the  city,  which  had  been 
previously  abandoned  by  the  inhabitants. 
The  capitol  only  vras  provided  with  a 
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^p^ison ;  bat  Beveraliund  citizeiuiof  rank, 
|irieets,  ex-consulfl  ana  generals,  aniount- 
.mg  in  the  whole'  to  about  forty,  had 
resolved  to  remain  in  the  city,  and  de- 
.vote  themselves  to  the  infernal  deities. 
Attired  in  their  sacerdotal,  consular  and 
triumphal  robes,  like  Victims  decorated 
lor  the  sacrifice,  they  seated  themselves 
in  their  chairs  of  office,  in  the  middle  of 
the  forum,  awaiting  death.     When  B. 
arrived  at  the  forum,  he  was  struck  with 
astonishment  at  their  venerable  aspect. 
The  Gauls  looked  upon  them  as  so  many 
statues  of  deities,  and  feared  to  go  near 
them.    At  last  one  ventured  to  approach 
M.  Papirius,  and  stroke  his  beard,  upon 
which  the  latter  struck  him  with  his  ivoir 
ficeptre,  and  was  immediately  masaadred, 
together  with   his  compamons,  by  the 
uiniriated  Gauls.    Rome  was  sacked,  and 
all  the  inhabitants  who  yet  remained  in 
their  houses  were  slain.    B.  then  assault-' 
ed  the  capitol,  and,  being  repelled  with 
considenible  loss,  he  set  fire  to  the  city, 
and  levelled  it  with  the  ground,     The 
capitol,  however,  was  so  strong,  that  he 
resolved  to  reduce  it  by  fiunine.    Detach^ 
ed  parties,  at  the  same  time,  plundered 
the  plain  country,  and  exacted  contribu- 
tions fix>m  the  neighboring  cities.'  Such 
a  party  appeared  before  Araeo,  the  place 
where  the  valiant  Camillus  lived  in  exile, 
This  magnanimous  patriot  persuaded  tlie 
senate  of  Ardea  to  defend  their  city, 
made  a  nocturnal  attack  on  the  besiegers, 
and  caused  a  dreadful  slaughter  among 
them.    By  this  victory,  the  courage  of  the 
Romans,  who  had  ned  from  their  city, 
was  revived :  the^  raUied  a  body  of  40,000 
men,  chose  Camillus  their  leader,  and  the 
senate,  being  secretly  apprized  of  it,  nam- 
ed Him  dictator.  Meanwhile,  the  garrison 
of  the  cwitol  was  in  great  distress.    B. 
attempted  a  surprise  by  night,  in  which 
1^  would  have  succeeded,  bad  not  the 
cackling  of  the  geese,  sacred  to  Juno, 
aiyokened  the  Romans.   Maulius,  the  for- 
mer consul,  alarmed  the  garrison,  and  tlie 
Gauls  wore  repulsed.     As  it  was  not 
known  in  the  capitol  that  Camillus  was 
approaching,  or  that  the  Gauls  were  dis* 
tressed  for  want  of  provisions  (Camillus 
havinjgcut  off  their  supplies),  the  gi^rrison 
was  inclined  to  enter  i^ito  a  treaty,    B. 
promised  to  raise  the  si^re,  and  leave  the 
Roman  territory,  for  1000  pouu<]s  of  gold. 
The  gold  was  weig^hed,  but  the  Gauls 
made  use  of  false  weights ;  and,  when  the 
Romans  complained  of  th^  finaud,  B.  threw 
his  sword  into  tlie  scale,  ^nA  cried  out,— 
^  Wo  to  the  vanquished !''    The  Romans 
were  a]i)Out  to  submit  to  this  injustice 
22*  ^ 


when  Camillus  appeared  with  his  army, 
and  declared  tlie  trsaty  void.  A  battte 
ensued :  after  having  sustained  an  incon-s 
siderable  loss,  the  iGauls  retreated^  and,  ii\ 
the  succeeding  nisfat,  abandopfid  their 
camp.  On  the  fouowing  day,  Camillua 
pursued  and  defeated  them,  Those  who 
Escaped  death  in  battle  were  slain  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country,  so  that  not  one 
of  them  returned  to  his  native  land.— An-; 
other  B.,  likewise  ^  leader  of  the  Gauls, 
invaded  Macedonia,  about  100  years  later, 
with  an  immense  anny  (150,000  foot  and 
30—40,000  horse),  and,  after  having  de-. 
feated  Sosthenes,  directed  his  march 
through  Thessaly  and  Greece,  towartla 
Delphi,  where  he  plundered,  or  w^s  ofi 
the  point  of  plundering,  both  city  and 
temple ;  but,  as  several  writers  assert,  he 
was  repelled  by  a  terrible  storm,  accomr 
panied  by  lightning  and  earthcfuakes:  a 
Greek  army  drew  near,  and  a  general, 
defeat  of  the  Gauls  epsqed.  B.  himself 
put  an  end  to  his  life. 

BigurrAiro,  Clement,  bom  at  Frankfort 
on  the  Maine,  in  1777,  has  made  himself 
known  by  several  literary  woiks.  Among 
diem  is  Des  Knaben  Irunderhorn  (The 
Boy's  wopdrous  Horn,  3  vols.,  1826),  a  coU 
lection  of  German  popular  songs,  which 
he  published  with  his  fi^epd  Ac^ioa  voiif 
Amim. 

Bren TPoan ;  a  town  ip  Middlesex,  Eng., 
seven  niiles  W.  of  London.  It  has  a  week-! 
bir  market  and  two  annual  ^vc^,  Here 
Ediqiind  Ironside  defeated  the  Danes, 
under  Canute,  in  1016;  and  Charles  J  a 
part  of  the  pariiamentaiy  forces,  in  1642L 
The  magnificent  edifice  of  the  duke  of- 
Somerset,  where  lady  Jane  Gr^v  resided^ 
now  belonging  to  iha  duke  of  NorthumT 
berland,  was  built  here,  on  the  si^  pf  ^ 
suppressed  nunnerv, 

JDREBCIA ;  capital  of  a  delegation  eom-t 
prising  814,0(X)  inhabitants,  and  1200  sq, 
miles,  in  the  Milanese,  at  the  foot  of  a 
mountain  rising  between  the  lakes  Guarda 
and  Iseo,  on  the  rivers  Mella  and  Garza, 
This  latter  river  divides  the  city  into  t^q 
parts,  in  which  respect  it  resenibles  most  of 
the  cities  of  Lombardyr  It  is  a  manufacr 
turing  place,  containing  ^138  houses  and 
31,0(^  inhabitants.  It  is  bommapded  by 
a  citadel,  elevated  on  a  rocky  height,  an4 
is  adorned  with  a  magnificent  ce^edraL 
This,  as  well  aa  the  splendid  library  in  the 
episcopal  palace,  it  owes- to  cardinal  G^it 
rinif  It  has  also  a  philharmonks  society, 
a  cabinet  of  medals,  and  a  theatre,  This 
last  is  to  be  found  in  almost  all  Italkm 
cities  of  equal  importance,  because,  in  Ita^ 
ly,  n^y  possessoia  of  lauded  estates,  havr 
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ing  no  oth^r  pureuh  than  pleasure,  spend 
their  income  in  the  cities.  In  this  city 
(for  many  centuries  called  Armata)  and  in 
Aergaino  were  the  chief  manuftictories  of 
oiTns  of  every  description,  to  answer  the 
demand  of  the  Levant,  where  much  lux- 
ury is  displayed  in  this  article.  Venice, 
for  a  long  time,  sent  thither  supplies  of 
beautiful  and  Costly  arms.  The  guns  of 
B.,  and  the  steel  prepared  there,  arc  cele- 
brated in  the  E^t.  B.  has  also  manufac- 
tures of  oil,  fustian,  linen,  silk,  paper  and 
hardware.  Much  silk,  wine,  flax  <md 
cloth  is  conveyed  into  the  interior;  for  the 
artificial  irrigation,  by  the  aid  of  Alpine 
streams  and  the  abmidance  of  lakes,  to- 
gether with  the  southern  exposure  of  the 
territory  of  B.,  impart  to  the  fertile  soil  of 
this  dejection  a  great  richness  of  vegeta- 
tion, which  is  increased  by'' the  industiy 
of  the  tenants,  assisted  by  the  advances 
of  funds  on  the  ptut  of  the  wealthy'  pro- 
prietora.  Under  the  government  of  Ven- 
ice, the  taxes  were  very  light ;  neverthe- 
less, the  inhabitants  of  B.  and  its  territory 
were  very  unruly  subjects  of  the  republic, 
whose  police  was  so  lax,  as  scarcely  to 
punish  those  who  undertook  to  revenge 
themselves.  .  An  end  has  been  put  to  the 
disorders,  caused  by  banditti  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Venice,  by,  the  French  and  Aus- 
trian government  in  Italy;  In  1826,  a 
number  of  remarkable  antiquities  were 
found  buried  in  a  vault  near  B. 

Bre9i.au,  capita]  of  Silesia,  on  the  river 
Ohlau,  at  its  junction  with  the  Oder,  has 
78,860  inhabitants,  among  whom  are  4600 
Jews.  B.  is  the  residence  of  both  the 
military  and  civil  governors  of  Silesia,  and 
the  seat  of  a  superior  council  of  adminis- 
tration, a  superior  court  of  justice,  &c.  It 
contains  more  than  90  Catholic  churchds, 
of  which  the  cathedral  of  St.  John  on  the 
Dominsel  (island  of  the  cathedral]  is  tlie 
seat  of  the  bishop  of  B.  Among  o4  liter- 
anr  institutions,  there  are  four  distinguish- 
ed gymnasia;  two  Lutheran,  one  Reform- 
ed and  one  Catholic.  Aniong  the  hbraries 
worthy  of  notice  are  the  royal  library,  the 
library  of  the  university,  and  the  libraiy 
of  Rhediger,  which  belongs  to  the  city, 
and  is  remaikable  for  its  rich  collection 
of  manuscripts^  The  eity  possesses,  in 
its  senate-house,  and  in  the  church  of 
the  cross,  standing  on  Sandinsel  (Sandy 
island)  two  magnificent  monuments  of 
ancient  German  architecture,  and,  in 
{>ubhc  places  as  well  as  pri\'ate  collec- 
tions, contains  many  exquisite  works  of 
art.  It  has  also  a  theatre.  B.  carries 
on  a  considerable  commerce,  which  has, 
however,  been  diminished  by  late  events. 


The  two  annua]  fans  of  wool  are  namer- 
onsly  attended.  Among  the  misfortunes 
that  have  be&Uen  the  city  in  modem 
times^  the  siese  in  1806  and  1807,  by  the 
French  and  &e  troops  of  the  confedera- 
tion of  the  Rhine,  must  be  noticed.  Afler 
the  capture,  the  French  began  to  destroy 
the  fortifications,  which  have  since  been 
entirely  demolished.  The  spacious  walks 
and  new  buildings,  which  occupy  the  place 
of  the  worics,  have  very  much  contributed 
to  embellish  B.  The  Catholic  university 
was  establislied  under  Leopold  II,  in 
1702,  by  the  Jesuits,  and,  in  1811,  com- 
bined with  the  Protestant  university  of 
Frankfort  on  the  Oder.  In  1896,  it  con- 
tained more  than  850  students.  The 
Prussian  govenimeut  has  done  much  for 
this  institution,  as  well  as  for  the  other 
new  univeraties  in  Berlin  and  Bonn. 

Brest  (anciendy,  Brivates  Portm^  and 
GtsohrwaU);  a  seaport  in  France,  and 
principal  place  of  a  aistrict  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Fmisterre,  in  the  former  province 
of  Brittany,  23  posts  N.  W.  Vannes,  60f 
W.  Paris ;  Ion.  4^  29^  W. ;  lat.  48°  23^  N. ; 
pop.,  25,865 ;  houses,  2600.    It  has  one  of 
the  best  harbors  in  France,  and  a  safe 
road,  capable  of  containing  500  nien-of^ 
war,  in  8, 10  and  15  fathoms  at  low  water, 
and  it  is  the  chief  station  of  die  French 
marine,    The  harbor  and  magazines  were 
constructed  in  1631,  by  Richelieu.    The 
coast,  on  both  sides,  is  well  fortified.  The 
entrance  is  narrow  and   difficult,  with 
covered  rocks,  that  make  it  dangerous  to 
those  not  well  acquainted  with  it.   It  con- 
tains two  parishes  and  a  marine  seminary. 
The  arsenal  is  an  immense  and  superb 
buildinc,  and  the  dock-yards  are  well  con- 
structed.   It  is  the  seat  of  a  governor,  of 
an  admiralty  board,  and  a  municipality. 
The  climate  of  B.  is  wet  and  uncomfort- 
able, and  the  sky  is  almost  always  obscur- 
ed.   June  1,  1794,  the  French  fleet  was 
beaten  off  Brest  by  the  English,  under 
Howe,  who  took  from  them  six  ships  of 
the  line,  aiid  sunk  a  seventh. 
Bretaone.    (See  BriUaivy.) 
Breteuil,  Louis  Auguste  le  Tonne- 
lier,  baron  de ;  bom  in  1733 ;  a  French 
diplomatist;  at  first,  minister  plenipoten- 
tiary at  the  court  of  the  elector  of  Cologne, 
aflerwaids  at  the  Russian  court,  then  suc- 
cessively ambassador  in  Sweden,  Holland, 
Naples,  at  Vienna,  and  the  congress  at 
Teschen.     His  embassy  to  Vienna  ex- 
plains his  attachment  to  the  queen  Marie 
Antoinette.    As  minister  and  secretary  of 
state,  he  was  a  zealous  defender  of  the 
monarchv :  he  was,  therefore,  considered 
as  one  of  the  greatest  enemies  of  the  rev- 
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oltttioik  After  the  14th  of  July,  he  escap- 
ed the  fiite  of  Foulon  by  a  hasty  flight. 
In  1790»  Louis  XVI  mtrusted  him  with 
several  secret  negotiations  at  the  prin- 
cipal northern  courts.  The  conveutioo 
issued  a  decree  against  him.  In  Bertrand 
de  Moleville's  history  of  the  revolution, 
there  is  valuable  informadon  with  r^)ect 
to  his  last  diplomatic  labors.  In  J  802,  he 
returned,  with  the  permission  of  the  gov- 
ernment, to  France,  and  died  at  Paiis,  in 
1807. 

Bretschneideb,  Henry  Ckxifrey  von, 
bom  at  Gere,  March  6, 1739,  died  at  the 
castle  of  Kninitz,  near-  Pilsen,  Nov.  1, 
1810.  He  was  a  soldier,  a  .provincial 
counsellor,  librarian  at  Ofen  and  Lemberg, 
the  adviser  and  confidant  of  Joseph  II,  a 
travelling  adventurer,  a  poet,  a  writer  of 
songs,  a  collector  of  engravings  and  pic- 


ties  of  nature,  and,*  after  his  return,  fixed 
his  residence  at  Antwerp,  where  he  was 
received  into  the  academy  of  painters  in 
that  place.  He  subsequendy  married  the 
daughter  of  his  instructer  Koeck,  and 
removed  to  Brussels,  where  he  died  in 
1570  (according  to  some,  in  1590).  In 
his  rural  weddmgs,  his  rustic  feasts  and 
dances,  he  strikingly  represents  the  gay- 
ety  of  the  villagers,  as  he  himself  had 
frequently  observed  them,  in  disguise,  in 
hi^  youth.  He  also  etched,  but  many  of 
his  pictures  have  been  engraved  by  oth- 
ers. He  left  two  sons — Peter  and  John. 
The  fonner,  (called  the  Yow^er  B.,)  pre- 
ferring subjects  afibrding  striklug  con- 
trasts, painted  many  scenes  in  which 
devils,  witches  or  robbers  are  the  princi- 
)jal  figures.  This  particular  turn  of  ge- 
nius procured  him  the  name  of  Hell  B, 


tores,  an  author  of  reviews  and  satires,  a  Among  his  pieces  are  Orphtusflayitigon 

Pertgrinua-Proteusj  in  a  hundred  different  hxs  I^rt  btfore  the  infernal  DeUies ;  also, 

colors;  yet,  withal,  an  Qpright  firiend  to  the  Ti^ptaiion  of  St,  MUunw,    The  for- 

what  he  considered  the  truth ;  a  sworn  mer  picture  hangs  in  the  ffallery  of  Flor- 

enemy  to  all  political  and  priestly  unpos-  ence'.     The  second  broker,  John,  was 


ture,  which  he  unmasked  without  mercy ; 
an  encyclopedist,  without  having  ever 
been  connected  with  d'Alembert  and  Di- 
derot ;  an  instructer  and  benefaptor  of  his 


distuiguished  by  his  landscapes  and  small 
figures.  From  his'  usual  dreas,^  he  re- 
ceived the  title  of  Velvet  B.  ,  He  also 
painted  for  other  masters  landscapes,  as 


age ;  in  his  writings  and  conversation,  an    track-grounds  to  their  pieces,  and  some- 


enemy  of  Napoleon ;  hated  by  thousands ; 
loved  by  all  who  were  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  him ;  courted  on  account 
of  his  wit  and  social  talents ;  feared  by 
all  fools  and  hy|>ocrites.  He  received  his 
first  instruction  in  the  academy  at  Ebers^ 
dorf,  under  the  care  of  the  Bohemian 
brethren,  where  he  was  taught  by  hunger 
to  steal,  and,  by  hypocritical  cant,  to  doubt 
all  that  is  holy.  He  has  written  a  great 
deal,  and  no  iblly  of  the  times  escaped 


times  little  figures  in  them.  He  was  a 
verv  prolific  artist.  In  connexion  with 
Rubens,  he  represented  Adam  and  Eve  in 
Paradise.  The  figures  in  thid  picture  are 
painted  by  Rubens.  This  piece,  his  Four 
HUments,  also  Vertumnus  and  Ponumcu, 
which  were  all  executed  jointly  with  Ru- 
bens^ are  amon^  his  principal  perform- 
ances. He  is  said  to  have  been  bom  in 
1568.  He  visited  Italy,  and  enriched  his 
imagination  with  beautiful  scenery.    He 


him.  All  were  boldlv  exposed  and  forci-  is  said  to  have  died  in  1(>40.  Other  mem- 
bly  attacked.  His  Journey  to  London  bers  of  this  .family,  belonging  to  a  later 
and  Paris  (Berhn,  1817)  was  translated    period,  are  Ambrose  and  Abraham,  who. 


andpublished  in  the  Edinburgh  Magazine. 
If  JS.  had  written  nothing  but  tiie  Ahna- 
nac  of  the  Saints,  for  the  year  1788,  in 
which,  in  compliance  with  the  wish  of  the 
emperor  Joseph,  he  unsparinflv  attacks 
priests  and  pnestcraft,  he  would  deserve, 
for  this  work  alone,  to  be  known  to  en- 
lightened foreigners. 

Breughel  ;  the  name  of  a  celebrated 
Dutch  fiunily  of  painters,  tlie  first  of  whom 
adopted  this  name  from,  a  village  not  far 
fit>m  Breda.  This  was  Peter  B.,  also 
called,  fix>m  the  cliaracter  and  subject  of 
most  of  his  representations,  the  uroU^  or 
the  Peasants  B,  He  was  born  m  1510 
(according  to  Mechel,  in  1530),  was  a  pu- 


ibr  a  time,  resided  in  Italy,  and  died  in 
1()90;  the  brother  of  the  latter,  John 
Baptist,  Who  died  in  Rome ;  and  Abra- 
ham^^  son,  Caspar  B.,  known  as  a  pauiter 
of  flowers  and  fi-uits. 

Breve  ;  a  note  of  the  third  degree  of 
length,  and  formerly  of  a.  square  figure, 
as  .^ ;  but  now  made  of  an  oval  8haj)e, 
with  a  line  perpen(hcular  to  the  stave  on 
each  of  its  sides:  \c^.  The  lA«ve,  in  its 
simple  state,  that  is,  without  a  dot  after  it, 
is  equal  in  duration  to  one  quarter  of  a 
larffe,  or  to  two  semibreves,  and  is  then 
called  imperfect;  but,  when  dotted,  it  is 
equal  to  three  eighths  of  a  large,  or  to 
three  semibreves,  which  being  the  greatest 


pil  of  Peter  Koeck  van  Aelst,  travelled    l^ngtb  it  can  assume,  it  is  then  called  per- 
into  Italy  and  France,  copying  the  beau-  feet 
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Bretxt;  a  term  boitowed  from  the 
French,  in  which  Jt  signifies  a  royal  act 
nrantinff  some  favor  or  privilea6 ;  as,  brevti 
d'mvenhon.  It  is  apfpliedf  in  England  and 
the  U.  States,  to  nominal  rank  in  the  army 
higher  than  that  ibr  which  pay  is  recei  vedL 
Thus  a  brevet  major  serves  as  captain,  and 
draws  pay  as  such.  In  the  army  of  the 
U.  States,  officers,  having  brevets  or  com- 
missions of  a  prior  date  to  those  of  the 
regiments  in  which  they  serve,  may  take 
place  in  courts-martial^  and  on  detach- 
ments composed  of  different  xrorps,  ac-^ 
cording  to  the  rank  given  them  m  their 
brevets,  or  dates  of  their  former  commis- 
sion ;  but,  in  the  regiment,  tifoop  or  com- 
pany, to  which  they  belong,  they  shall  do 
duty  and  take  rank  accordmg  to  the  com- 
missions by  which  they  are  mustered  in 
such  corps.  (JRv^e^  and  Ari,  of  fVoTj,  61.) 
By  act  of  congreffi,  April  16, 1818,  brevet 
officers  shall  receive  the  pay  and  emolu- 
ments of  their  brevet  commisaons  only 
when  on  duly,  and  having  command  ac- 
cording to  their  brevet  rank.  The  same 
act  provides  that  brevet  commissions  shall, 
from  that  date,  be  conferred  only  with  the 
consent  of  the  senate. 

Breviary;  the  book  containing  the 
daily  service  of  the  chur6h  of  kome,  mat- 
ins, lauds,  prime,  third,  sixth,  nones  and 
vespers,  which  aU  Catholics  were  formerly 
bound  to  read  daily.  This  obligation  is 
now  restricted  to  the  beneficiary  clergy. 

Brewing.  The  juices  of  fruits  contain 
sugar,  which  is  essential  to  the  vinous  fer- 
mentation. But  this  does  not  exist,  in 
any  important  quantity,  in  seeds.  Instead 
of  it,  however,  we  have  starch,  and  thia 
may  combine  with  water,  so  as  to  form 
sugar.  This  combination  is  performed 
very  perfectly  by  a  vital  process ;  that  is 
to  say,  it  takes  place  only  m  a  living  seed, 
and  not  in  one  which  is  firozen,  burned,  or 
otherwise  killed.  It  is  known  by  the 
name  of  germnatUm  Or  growing,  and  is 
of  familiar  occurrence,  being  wliat  takes 
place  in  every  seed  that  is  successfully 
planted.  The  seeds  of  wheat,  lye,  bariey, 
&c.  consist  principally  of  starch.  If  a 
grain  of  these  is  examined,  we  find  near 
one  end  of  it  a  small  body,  which  is  the 
rudiment  of  the  future  plant,  and  the 
microscope  shows  us  that  this  consists  of 
two  parts — ^the  plvamda^  which  is  destined 
to  ascend  through  the  earth  to  form  the 
stalk,  And  the  radide,  which  is  to  be 
spread  abroad  below,  and  form  the  root 
Whenever  a  grain  of  barley,  oats,  or  cer- 
tain other  of  the  gramineous  seeds,  is 
exposed  to  water,  it  begins  to  swell  and 
absoih  the  moisture ;  and,  at  the  same  time. 


if  the  tempentiire  of  the  air  is  not  too 
coJdt  the  radide  thnists  itself  out  at  the 
lower  end ;  the  plnmula,  on  the  other  hand, 
ptishes  itself  along  beneath  the  husk  of 
the  ffrain  to  the  other  end,  before  it  thrusts 
itself  out  There  are  several  curious  con- 
sideiationa  in  regard  to  this  process.  The 
one  which  concerns  us  at  present  is  this,, 
that,  aa  the  piumula  is  pasrang  alon? 
through  the  husk,  the  part,  of  the  seed 
along  which  it  passes  bwcomes  changed 
into  the  substance  knovm  in  chemistry  by 
the  name  of  Mtanh  sugar ;  that  is,  when 
the  piumula  has  passed  along  one  third 
of  the  length  of  the  grain,  that  thurd  is 
starch  sugar,  while  the  remaining  two 
thirds  are  stiU  starch ;  and  BO  with  the  rest 
The  starch  sugar  seems  to  be  some  com- 
bination of  sturch  and  vniter.  The  final 
cause  of  the  change  is  undoubtedly  the 
supjport  of,  the  growing  plant,  sugar  being 
evidendy  necessaiy  to  the  growth  of 
plants,  as  it  is  always  found  in  their  sap, 
and  sometunes,  as  m  the  sugar  maple,  m 
great  quantities.  The  moment,  however^ 
the  piumula  begins  to  protrude  beyond 
the  end  of  tlie  grain,  the  sugar  diminishes, 
as  it  is  consumed  by  the  ^oung  stalk ;  and 
the  substance  of  the  seed  is  also  consumed,, 
though  by  no  means  to  the  same  extent, 
by  the  growth  of  the  root  To  produce 
this  change  in  seeds,  and  thereby  to  fit 
them  for  yielding  a  sweet  fluid,  when 
mixed  with  water,  is  the  business  of  tlie 
maltster ;  and  it  is  an  operation  of  great 
delicacy,  upon  the  successfiil  per&rm- 
ance  of  which  the  success  of  a  manufac- 
tory of  ale  or  beer  in  a  great  measure 
dependa  The  first  operation  in  malting 
is,  to  plunge  die  barley,  or  other  grain  to  be 
malted,  into  a  large  cistern,  containing 
water  enough  to  cover  the  whole  mass. 
The  barley  immediately  separates  into 
two  parts ;  one  is  heavy,  ana  remains  at 
the  bottom  of  the  water,  while  the  lighter 
pordon,  consisting  of  chaff,  defecuve 
grains,  &c  floats  on  the  top.  This  latter 
is  skimmed  off  as  of  no  use.  The  heavier 
pan,  or  sound  barley,  is  suffered  to  remain 
till  it  has  absorbed  a  portion  of  the  water, 
sufficient  fiir  the  purpose  of  enabling  it  to 

Ciinate.  This  is  sttqmg.  It  is  the 
process,  and  usually  occupies  about 
two  days.  When  the  grain  is  sufficiently 
steeped,  the  water  is  let  off,  and  the  grain 
thrown  out  of  the  cistern,  and  piled  in  a 
heap,  or,  as  it  is  technical^  called,  a  coticA, 
After  a  few  hours,  the  bottom  jand  inner 
part  ofthe  heap  begin  to  grow  warm,  and 
the  radicle  oi;  root  to  make  its  appearance; 
and  the  germination  thus  commenced 
would  go  on  rapidly  but  for  the  labor  of 
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the  maJflter,  wIms  with  a  view  of  making 
an  the  gniDB  grow,  alike*  checks  the 
growth  of  such  as  are  in  the  middle  of 
the  heap  by  turning  them, to  the  outside, 
and  vice  vena.  For  thi^  reasonf  malting 
cannot  be  performed^  with  any  succeas,  in 
summer,  which  would,  at  firstsight,  seem 
to  be  the  fittest  season.  On  the  oontrsryf 
the  best  moltsten  prefer  the  coldest  weath- 
er ;  for,  at  this  seascm,  they  can  always 
keep  the  germination  going  on  at  the  rate 
they  wish,  by  heaping  up  the  grain; 
whereas,  in  wann  weiuher,  it  grows  so 
rapidly,  that  no  efibrt  can  make  the  pro* 
cess  equal  and  regular.  Thus  'the  flirain 
is  turned  backwards  and  fbrwarde  for  14 
days,  at  the  end  of  which  period  the  aero3- 
firt,  as  it  is  called,  or  the  plumule,  having 
nearly  reached  the  end  or  die  grain,  and 
the  latter  having  acquired  a  sweet  tastfl^ 
the  process  of  growth  is  suddenly  ana 
effectually  stoppeid  by  spreading  the  whole 
upon  a  Kiln,  which  is  a  floor  of  iron  or 
tiles,  perforated  with  small  holes,  and 
having  a  fire  beneath  iL*  There  the  life 
of  the  grain  is  destroyed,  and  it  is  thor- 
oughly dried.— The  malt  thus  made  is 
ground,  ,or  rather  cmaheii,  by  paanng  it 
between  a  pair  of  iron  rollers.  It  is  then 
prepared  for  brewing.  The  first  step  in 
brewing  is  called  masking.  It  consists  in 
stirring  up  the  malt  with  a  quanti^of  hot 
water,  which  dissolves  the  starch  sugar 
of  the  malt,  and  forma  a  sweet  liquor 
called  %mniy  similar  to  the  must,  or  sweet 
juice  of  the  grape,  from  i^ch  wine  is 
made.  The  manufiicture  diffinrs,  however, 
in  some  essential  particulan,  at  this  sta^e 
of  the  process,  max  that  of  wine ;  for,  if 
the  wort  were  allowed,  as  the  must  is,  to 
forment  without  obstruction,  it  contains 
so  much  of  the  mucilage  and  starch  of 
the  grain,  that, it  would  run  Into  the  ace- 
tous, and  fiom  thence,  into  the  putrefiic- 
tive  fermentation,  and  woukl  be  fi>xtd^  as 
it  is  technically  teamed;  ^at  is,  it  would 
become  ill-smellihg  vinegar  instead  of 
beer.  To  prevent  this,  it  is  first  boiled. 
This  process  renders  it  stronger,,by  evap- 
orating a  portion  of  the  water;  and,  fijr- 
ther,  it  coagulates  or  curdles  the  mucilage, 
viiiicb  subsides  afierwaids,  and  is  not 
again  dissolved,  thus  separating  an  injuri- 
ous ingredient  While  boiling,  a  portion 
of  hops  is  added.  Oneobject  of  this  is  to 
give  an  aromatic,  Intter  tasie  to  the  liquor, 
which  habit  has  rendered  aareeable;  The 
principal  object  of  adding  me  hops,  how- 
ever, is,  to  check  the  tendency  to  the  ace- 
tous ^mentation,  which  is  al#ays  fiur 
greater,  in  liquor  so  compound  in  its  char- 
--^-r  as  beer,  than  in  the  simpler  hquon, 


as  wine  and  cider.  It  is  further  a  com- 
mon opinion,  that  hops  add  to  the  intoxi- 
cathig  equalities  of  the  srticle;  and  this 
opinion  is  probably  well  founded.— After 
the  woits  are  suffiSciendy  boiled,  they  are 
poured  out  into  large  shallow  cisterns  or 
coolers,  till  they  be^me  cool,  and  deposit 
much  of  the  curdled  mucilage.  They  are 
then  allowed  to  run  into  a  deep  tub  or 
vat  to  ferment.  If  left  to  themselves, 
however,  the  process  would  take  place 
very  i^periectl]^,  and  it  is  therefore  assist- 
ed by  the  addition  of  yeaist.  The  true 
nature  of  this  substance,  notwitbuMandhig 
much  attention  and  some  laborious  cunal- 
yses,  is  not  yet  understood.  It  excites  fer- 
nieiitation,  however,  which  continues  for  a 
period  of  time  lonser  or  shorter,  according 
to  the  fimcy  of  the  brewer,  and  is  then 
checked  by  drawing  off  the  liquor  into 
barrels  or  hoasheads.  In  these  the  fer- 
mentation stillgo^  on,  but  it  is  now  called 
by  brewers  cUantvRf^.  With  a  view  to 
take  advantage  of  this  process,  the  casks 
are  placed  with  their  bung-holes  open, 
and  inclined  a  little  to  one  side.  The 
scum,  as  it  rises,  works  out  at  the  bung, 
and  runs  over  the  side,  and  thus  the  beer 
is  Cle^sed  fit>m  a  quantity  of  mucilage, 
starch,  and  other  unfermented  matters. 
What  does  not  run  out  at  the  bung  sub- 
sides to  the  bottom,  and  constitutes  tlie 
lus.  After  this  cleansing  is  completed, 
the  clear  beer  is  racked  off  into  barrels, 
and  preserved  for  use»  The  scum  and  lees 
are  collected,  and  the  former  constitutes 
the  yeast  for  the  next  brewing. — Such  is 
the  general  history  of  brewing,  whether 
the  product  is  to  be  beer,  ale,  porter  or 
wash,  except  that  in  the  latter  the  cleans- 
ing is  not  necessary.^ — ^Even  this  racking, 
however;  does  not  remove  ail  the  mifer- 
mented  matter.  Some  standi  and  gluten . 
still  remain ;  of  course,  the  liquor  soou 
begins  to  ferment  again  in  the  barrels ; 
but,  as  these  are  closely  stopped,  the  car- 
bonic acid  gas,  or  fixed  dr,  cannot  escape, 
but  becomes  minj^  with  the  beer.  Ev- 
ery successive  fermentation  causes  some 
lees,  fixim  which  the  beer  may  be  racked 
off,  and,  by  repeated  racking,  ine  ferment- 
ative-matter mav  be  completely  removed, 
and  such  beers  become  clear,  umnsparent, 
and  Mmewhat  like  the  German  vriues,  as, 
for  instance,  that  commonly  called  hodu 
But,  the  disposition  to  ferment  being  thus 
entirely  destroyed,  they  are,  like  these 
wines,  peifectly  still,  and  acquire  no  dis- 
position to  froth  by  being  bottled.  Hence 
old  sound  beers  may  remain  in  bottles  for 
years  without  coming  i^  as  it  is  techni- 
cally called.    The  object  of  the  brewer  is 
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to  produce  an  agreeable  beverage,  distin- 
guisbed  not  bo  much  for  absolute  strength, 
or  quantity  of  alcohol,  as  for  color,  flavor, 
transparency,  liyeliness,  and  power  of 
keeping  well  Some  of  these  qualities 
are  not  compatible  with  the  developement 
of  the  greatest  quantity  of  alcohol  or 
ardent  spirit,  which  is  the  main  object  of 
the  wiiiskey-distiller.  To  effect  this  pur* 
pose,  he  makes  a  kind  of  beer,  which  is 
called  uHuh.  This  differs  fix>m  brewers' 
beer  in  some  unportant  particulars.  In 
the  first  place,  the  grain  is  not  all  malted : 
ill  England,  only  a  part  of  it  is  so ;  in  the 
U.  States,  generally,  none  at  all  In  the 
next  place,  it  is  ground  a  ereat  deal  fuier 
tlian  in  brewing.  If  the  Brewer  were  to 
grind  his  grist  as  fine  as  the  distiller,  he 
would  run  great  risk  of  setting  his  ma^ 
as  the  phrase  is ;  that  is,  he  would  make 
paste  or  his  grain,  and  entanele  the  solu-^ 
tion  of  sugar  so  effectually,  that  he  could 
not  get  it  out  again.  The  distiller  does 
not  run  the  same  risk,  because  he  does 
not  use  such  hot  water  as  the  brewer,  and 
he  can  mash  and  stir  his  goods  a  great 
deal  longer  without  injury,  and  even  with 
benefit  to  his  liquor.  Again,  he  does  not 
need  to  boil  or  add  hops  to  his  worts,  for 
he  does  not  care  about  precipitating  the 
mucilage,  or  making  his  beer  keep.  In 
the  next  place,  he  adds  a  great  deal  of 
yeast,  and  ferments  violendy  and  rapidly, 
so  as  to  decompose  the  sucar  as  quickly 
as  iK)s§ible,  and  is  quite  indlfierent  wheth- 
er the  worts  even  become  somewhat  sour- 
ish in  the  process,  as,  when .  sufficiently 
fermented,  the  alcphol  is  removed  at  once 
by  distillation.  If  raw  grain  be  ground, 
mixed  with  water  at  a  certain  heat,  and 
allowed  to  stand,  the  change  of  the  starch 
into  starch  sugar,  or  the  combmation  of 
starch  and  water,  takes  place  in  the  same 
way  as  in  malting.  It  takes  some  time, 
however,  and  hence  the  distillers'  mashes 
stand  longer  than  the  brewers'.  It  would 
seem,  therefore,  from  this,  that  the  malt- 
ing of  grain  is  not  necessary  for  the 
making  of  beer;  and,  accordingly,  this 
metliod  of  proceeding  has  been  recom* 
mended  by  an  eminent  chemist,  one  who 
has  paid  much  attention  to  this  subject, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  certain 
description  of  small  beer  m&y  be  so  made. 
But  the  process  is  not  applicable  to.  the 
finer  and  more  valuable  kinds  of  malt 
liquors,  for  reasons  which  it  would  reouire 
too  many  details  to  exphiin  perfectly. — 
Besides  the  kinds  of  beer  ^nd  ^^  al- 
ready mentioned,  there  axe  others  in  very 
common  use  in  the  U.  States.  These  are 
juade  by  mixing  honey,  molasses  or  sugar 


with  water,  and  fennenting  with  yeast,  or 
some  other  leaven.  Beers  made  m  ttoB 
way  are  commonly  mingled  widi  some 
vegetable  substance,  as  ginger,  spruce, 
sarsaparilla,  &c.  to  ^ve  them  a  particular 
flavor,  and  are  famihar  to  all  by  tne  names 
of  ginger  &eer,  fpniee  6«<r,  sarsefmilla 
fnead^  &c.  &c.  The  wash  of  this  kind  is 
made  from  molasses  and  water,  fermented 
in  large  vats  under  ground,  by  means,  not 
of  yeast,  but  the  remains  or  retoms  of 
former  fermentations.  The  Uquor  thus 
fermented  is  pumped  up  at  once  into  the 
stillj  and  the  product  is  common  under 
the,  name  of  rum.  Of  the  beers  manufac- 
tured from  grain,  as  an  article  of  con- 
sumption in  that  state,  there  are  a  great 
many  varieties.  These,  however,  may  be 
all  comprehended  under  three  principal 
ones — 6eer,  aU  and  porter.  Beer  differs 
from  the  o$her  two  in  the  circumstance  of 
its  beinff  made  for  immediate  consump- 
tion. There  are  two  or  three  kinds  of  it, 
known  by  tlie  names  of  strong  fteer,  table 
heer,  half-and'half,  &c.  These  differ  only 
in  their  rdative  strength,  beinf  all  brewed 
Ufion  the  same  general  pnriciple,  and 
adapted  to  bemused  soon  after  they  are 
made.  It  is  of  no  consequence,  so  nr  as 
regards  the  principle'  of  brewing  beer, 
whether  the  malt  of  which  it  is  made  be 
of  one  color  or  another :  it  may  be  pale,  or 
high-dried,  or  amber,  or  any  thing  else. 
It  is  not  even  of  the  first  consequence 
whetlier  the  malt  be  good  or  b^,  for  the 
beer  is  drank  soon  afler  it  is  made,  and  if 
it  is  not,  it  is  lost ;  so  that  there  is  httie 
opportuni^  to  discover  any  particular 
flavor.  Moreover,  it  is  a  common  and 
necessary  practice  to  color  it  so  highly 
with  burned  molasses  or  su^^r,  that  the 
original  taste  of  the  honor  is,  in  a  great 
measure,  concealed.  Thetp  is  also  a  sort 
of  fulness  of  taste  which  is  given  to  beer, 
by  this  practice  in  part,  but  still  more  by 
the  moae  of  fermentation.  This  mode  is 
to  stop  the  progress  of  the  latter  before 
the  sweet  taste  is  entirely  gone,  by  remov- 
ing the  beer  from  the  fermenting  tun  to 
the  smaller  caska  In  some  places,  indeed, 
where  the  beer  is  to  be  sent  out  very 
weak,  it  does  not  go  into  the  fermenting 
tun  at  all,  but  the  yeast  is  mingled  with 
the  worts  in  the  small  casks,  anof  it  is  sent 
out  at  once  in  full  fetmentation,  and  drank 
up,  in  fact,  before  this  has  time  to  subside 
entirely.  Ordinarily,  however,  it  is  fer- 
mented  a  httle  m  the  tun,  and  then  cleansed 
and  racked  in  a  very  short  time.  When 
beer  is  sent  out  in  this  state,  it  is  always 
necessary  to  mingle  with  it  a  quantity  of 
what  are  called  finings^  that  is  to  say. 
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iBBg1&n>  or  flonMbing  of  tlie  sort,  which 
has  the  same  efiect  afi  the  fish-skin  or  isin- 
P^lass  commonly  put  into  coffee— it  settles 
It ;  that  is,  it  causes  the  dre^  to  subside 
to  the  bottom.  Beer  made  m  this  way  is 
an  agreeable  liquor,  and  well  adapted  to 
the  purposes  of  draught  in  cold  weather, 
especially  when  its  bnskness  is  increased, 
as  it  usually  is,  by  warming  it  a  Hule.  How- 
ever, beer,  properly  so  ciuled,  is  an  imper- 
fect liquor.  The  process  is  not  complete, 
and  very  slight  Tariations  alter  its  charac- 
ter.— ^The  ottier  varieties  of  malt  liquor  are 
ale  and  porter,  or,  as  they  are  commonly 
called,  stock  Uqmrs*  These  are  not  in- 
tended for  immediate  consumption,  but  to 
be  kept  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period, 
during  which  they  do  or  ought  to  im- 
prove in  quality.  Ale  is  a  sweeter  liquor 
than  porter,  aud  much  stronger,  the  best 
London  brown  stout  being  fU)out  25  per 
cent  weaker  than  Burton  ale.  The  Aret 
part  of  the  process,  on  which  the  differ- 
ence in  the  liquors  depends,  is  the  drying 
of  the  malt:  for  ale  it  must  be  dried  very 
carefully  and  slowly,  so  as  to  be  of  a  pale 
color;  and  the  article  is  inferior  if  any  of 
the  grains  are  scorched  or  burned,  so  as 
to  communicate  a  harsh  taste  to  the  liquor. 
In  the  next  phice,  the  heat  of  the  water, 
when  poured  on  the  grain  or  mash,  must 
be  hif[ber.  The  reason  given  for  tliis  is, 
that  It  renders  the  worts  clearer  when 
they  aire  drawn  off  from  the  mash-tun.  It 
is  not  clear  why  this  is  of  any  conse- 
quence, for  it  would  seem  that  the  boiling, 
to  which  the  worts  are  aflerwards  sub- 
jected, would  be  sufficient  to  curdle  and 
precipitate  any  mucilage  dissolved  during 
the  mashing.  Sueh,  however,  is  not  thei 
case ;  and  a  low  heat  in  mashing  is  always 
apt  to  be  followed  by  violent  fermentation, 
very  difficult  to  check,  and  very  apt  to 
produce  acidity.  The  Ugher  the  heat  of 
the  mashing-water  the  better,  provided  it 
is  not  so  high  as  to  set  or  make  paste  of 
the  mash.  The  exact  point  can  be  deter- 
mined only  by  experiment,  and  must  vary 
with  the  comparative  softness  of  the  wa- 
ter and  comparative  paleness  of  the  malt 
In  the  next  place,  the  mashing  or  stirring 
must  not  be  long  continued,  as  it  is  only 
desirable  to  dissolve  the  sugar;  and  the 
effect  of  long  mashmg  is  to  mix  the  starch 
and  mucilage  witk  the  worts,  and,  of 
course,  to  diminish  their  comparative 
sweetness.  For  the  same  reason,  the  first 
mash  only  is  proper  for  fine  ales,  as  the 
last  always  contams  much  more  starch 
and  mucilage.  These  ales  thus  acquire  a 
sweetness  which  cannot  be  removed,  ex- 
cept by  veiy  long  fermentation,  uid,  there- 


fere,  they  long  continue  more  generally 
palatable  than  porter. — ^The  fermentation 
of  ales  is  conducted  very  differently  from 
that  of  beer.  They  are  let  down,  or  put 
into  the  fennenting  tun,  at  a  lower  tem- 
perature, and  the  fermentation  is  made  to 
go  on  slowly  and  gradually.  They  are 
then  drawn  off  clear,  and  cleansed,  till  the 

Stast  is  as  much  «8  possible  removed, 
ence  these  liquors,  when  well  made, 
require  no,  finings,  but  are  racked  off  so 
clear  that  they  Income  .fine  of  themselves, 
and  much  hisfaer  flavored  than  they  can 
possibly  be  when  finin|B  are  used.  Lastly, 
ale  can  only  be  had  m  perfection  from 
bottles.  Its  sweetness,  high  flavor  and 
effervescing  quality  cannot  long  be  pre- 
served on  draught,  any  more  than  the  fine 
qualities  of  Champa0ie.-^Porter,  the  fa- 
vorite drink  of  Londoners^  to  be  perfect, 
in  the  first  place^  requires  a  large  propor- 
tion of  brown  or  high-dried  malt ;  i.  e.,  mak 
which  has  been  scorched  on  the  kiln ;  but 
it  is  rarelv,  or,  rather,  never  made  so  at  the 
present  day.  It  is  a  wasteful  and  expen- 
sive {Hnctice  to  dry  malt  in  this  way,  as 
very  much  of  its  valuable  constituents  is 
wasted  by  this  high-drying,  which  ope- 
rates, in  &ct,  like  mstillation,  carrying  off 
in  the  steam  what  ought  to  be  lefl  be- 
hind. Only  a  small  portion  of  such  mah 
is,  therefore^  now  used,  .and  sometimes 
very  little  mdeed,  the  color  of  porter 
being  produced  artificially,  by  means  of 
burned  sugar.  Law  heats  are  used  in  the 
mashing,  for  the  liquor  is-not  to  be  sweet, 
and  it  is,  therefore,  most  profitable  to  get 
as  much  starch  as  possible.  For  the  same 
reason,  the  products  of  all  the  niashings 
are  mingled  together,  thus  constituting 
entire  porter.  \  ormerly,  it  was  the  prac- 
tice, in  London,  to  take  the  separate 
mashes,  fer  porter,  of  tliree  different  qual- 
ities, which  were  mixed  by  the  retailer, 
to  form  porter  qfthru  threads ;  but,  after- 
wards, the  brewers,  dislikingthis  practice, 
made  tl^e ,  porter  entire  at  once.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  ale  could  not  be  made  entire. 
Again,  porter  is  fermented  with  more 
rapidity  than  ale,  and  hence  it  requires 
very  careful  watching,  lest  it  suddenly 
pass  the  bounds  of  the  vinous,  aud  run 
mto  the  acetous  fermentation.  It  requires 
to  be  cleansed  off  sometimes  at  a  mo- 
ment's warning,  or  else  it  gets  that  acidity 
which  is  its  moat  common  feult  After 
all,  it  abounds  in  unfermented  matter,  and 
requires  a  lenja^th  of  time  to  ripen,  that  is, 
to  change  this  matter  into  alcohol ;  and 
this  it  does  best  in  laiige  masses.  Whether 
fipom  this  reason,  or  some  other  that  does 
not  iqppear,  it  seems  to  be  pretty  generally 
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admitted,  that  no  brewery,  either  In  Eng- 
land or  eleewbere,  haa  been  able  to  make 
porter  equal  to  the  large  porter-breweries 
of  London.  Thk  auperiority  has  been  at- 
tributed to  the  use  or  the  Thames  water ; 
but,  in  the  first  place,  the  small  London 
breweries,  which  do  not  make  good  por- 
ter, have  this  advantage  in  common  with 
the  larger  ones;  and,  secondly,  these  last 
have  long  since  ceased  to  use  the  Water 
of  the  rivef)  as  it  contains  too  much  vege- 
table matter,  and  is  liable  to  cause  acidity 
in  the  liquor.  The  superiority,  as  fiur  as 
it  exists,  is  doubtless  owing  to  command 
of  capital,  and  consequent  power  of  choice 
in  the  malt-nuoket,  and  system  in  con- 
ducting the  business:  as  to  the  rest,  a 
wealthy  concern,  like  a  London  brew- 
ing company,  has  always  means  of  per- 
suading bottlers  and  retailers  of  all  de- 
scripUons,  that  it  is  for  their  advantage  to 
sell  and  praise  tlieu*  porter  m  preference 
to  that  of  a  small  estabtishment,  whose 
liquor  may  be  equally  good,  but  not  quite 
so  cheap.  Of  the  two  stock  liquors,  por- 
ter is  generally  considered  more  whole- 
some, and  more  easily  dif^esdble.  It  keeps 
better,  and,  in  Lonaon,  is  generally  pre- 
ferred for  common  use.  The  ales  manu- 
factured in  many  parts  of  the  U.  States 
are  colored  by  the  addition  of  brown  malt 
or  burnt  sugar.  This  is  to  suit  the  taste 
of  the  consumers,  who  obstinately  asso- 
ciate the  idea  of  strength  and  body  with 
hiffh  color.  It  is  impossible  that  ales  thus 
colored  should  be  vnthout  a  harsh  taste, 
which  is  a  defect  Ales,  to  be  perfect, 
must  be  pale,  and  the  fine  Enghsh  ales 
always  are  so.  No  very  good  porter  is 
made  in  the  U.  States,  so  for  as  is  known 
to  the  writer  of  this  article.  Three  mash 
tuns  are  neoessaiy  to  make  it  perfect,  and 
only  one  is  commonly  used  in  thia  coun- 
try.   (See  ^  Beer,  Porfer.) 

Brewster,  David;  secretaiy  of  the 
royal  society  of  Edinburgh ;  one  of  the 
most  learned  natural  philosophere  in 
Great  Britain;  bom  about  1785,  The 
great  number  of  treatises  which  he  has 
written,  on  various  subjects  in  natural 
philosophy,  are  chiefly  inserted  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Edinbun^  Royal  So- 
ciety. He  is  the  editor  of  the  much 
esteemed  Edinburgh  Encyclopedia.  He 
is  also  the  principal  editor  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Philosophical  Journal,  which  ap- 
pears quarteriy.  His  &me  became  gene- 
ral by  his  invention  of  the  kaleidoscope, 
(q.y.)  Among  the  many  learned  men 
who  render  a  residence  in  Edinbuivh 
ttgreeable  to  foreiffnen,  B.  is  one  of  the 
most  eaainflot,  aslte  has  a  great  fUnd  of 


general  information,  and  is  a  nlan  of  the 
.  most  polite  manners. 

Brezi^  marquis  de;  grand  master  of 
ceremonies  at  the  court  of  Louis  XVI ; 
known  in  consequence  of  the  fiimous  r^ 

Ely  of  Mirabeau  to  the  message  which 
e  brought,  June  23, 1789,  from  the  king 
to  the  deputies  of  the  tiers  Hatj  ordering 
the  dissolution  of  their  body :  "Tell  your 
master,"  said  Mirabeau,  m  a  voice  of 
thunder,  "that  we  are  here  by  the  will  of 
the  people,  and  that  nothing  but  the  bay- 
onet shall  drive  us  out"  The  court,  in- 
timidated by  this  bold  answer,  which 
)>roduced  the  highest  enthusiasm  in  die 
assembly  and  the  public,  became  waver- 
ing and  irresolute  in  its  messures.  Mira- 
beau, on  the  other  hand,  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  excitement,  carried  the  decree 
decbuing  the  persons  of  the  deputies  in- 
violable, and  tha^  whoever  should  dare 
issue  or  execute  a  vraitant  of  arrest 
aaainst  a  part  or  the  whole  of  them 
Sould  be  deemed  piilty  of  treason.  The 
marquis  de  B.  foUowed  Louis  XVIII 
abroad,  and,  afier  the  restoration,  was  re- 
instated in  his  fbimer  ofiice. 

Briareus  (also  eaOedJEftaon) ;  a  giant 
with  100  arms  and  50  heads,  the  son  of 
Uranus  and  Terra.  His  two  brothers,  Cot- 
tus  and  Gyges,  were  formed  in  a  similar 
manner;  and  their  formidable  appearance 
struck  their  father  with  such  terror,  that 
he  imprisoned  them,  at  their  birth,  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth.  (Hea.  Theog.  147.) 
In  the  war  with  the  Tiums,  Jupiter  set 
them  fipee,  and,  by  their  assistance,  gain- 
ed the  victory.  When  Juno,  Neptune 
and  Minerva  conspired  to  bind  the  sove- 
reign of  the  gods,  Thetis  brought  Bria- 
reus from  the  depths  of  the  sea  (how  he 
came  there  is  not  known),  to  the  relief  of 
the  tremblmf  Jove.  (II.  a.  402.)  Viigil 
places  B.  in  the  vestibule  of  helL  (i£n.  vi, 
§87.)  He  was  employed,  with  his  hun- 
dred-handed brothers  (CenKnumt),  in 
watching  the  Titans  in  Tartarus.  (Hes. 
Theog.  734.) 

Bribe  ;  a  reward  given  to  a  public  of- 
ficer, or  functionary,  to  induce  him  to 
violate  his  official  duty  for  the  benefit 
or  in  compliance  with  the  wi^es  of 
the  party  oy  whom,  or  on  whose  be- 
half, the.mibe  is  given  or  promised.  The 
term  bribery  is  aro|icable  alike  both  to  the 
receiving  and  to  tjfe  giving  of  the  reward. 
A  corrupt  bargain  for  the  votes  of  electors 
in  the  choice  of  persons  to  places  of  trust 
und^  the  sovemment  is  bribery.  In  due 
instance,  the  electors,  as  such,  are  a  kind 
of  public  functionaries.  Particular  spe- 
dJBs  of  bribeiy  an  expresriy  foibidden, 
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with  penidties^  by.  the  positive  laws  of 
every  state  that  is  goverued  according  to 
a  written  code.  The  corrapt  dischaige 
of  a  public  trust,  id  connderation  of  bnb- 
eiy,  is  punishable  at  the  common  law, 
though  not  prohibited  by  an^  positive 
statute.  A  clerk  to  the  agent  for  French 
prisoners  in  Ekijg^iand  was  uidicted  and 
punished  for  taking  bribes  given  for  the 
purpose  of  inducing  him  to  procure  them 
to  be  exchanged  out  of  their  regular  tuni. 
An  attempt  to  influence  jurymen  in  giv- 
ing their  verdict,  by  rewards,  is  a  species 
of^Hibeiy,  denominated  embracery.  Even 
offering  a  reward  to  a  revenue  officer, 
to  induce  him  to  violate  his  duty,  though 
the  reward  was  not  received,  has  be«n 
beld  to  be  an  indictable  ofience.  (2  Dal- 
laa^s  RemrUy  p.  384.)  A  similar  doctrine 
is  hekl  m  Eiu^land.  (3  Coke's  hutitutes, 
part  third,  p.  147,  and  4  Burrou^s  Reportt, 
p.  2500.)  The  same  was  held  of  a  prom- 
lae  of  money  to  a  member  of  a  coiporar 
tion,  to  induce  him  to  vote  for  a'  mayor. 
(2  Lord  BagimofuPs  Reports,  p.  1377.) 
The  Britifih  laws,  as  well  as  tbose  or 
the  U.  States,  specially  prohibit  bribeiy 
of  the  officers  of  the  revenue ;  and  the 
forfeiture,  on  the  part  of  the  offender  of- 
fering the  bribe,  in  England,  is  £500; 
the  officer  receiving  the  bribe  incurs  the 
like  forfeiture,  and  is  disqualified  for  pub- 
lic employment,  civil  or  military.  Under 
tlie  U.  States'  kiws,  the  party  offering  or 
receiving  a  bribe,  in  such  case,  incurs  a 
pecuniary  penalty,  and  becomes  disquali- 
ned  for  any  place  of  trust  under  the  gov- 
ernment The  laws  of  man^  of  the  U. 
States  contain  special  provisions  against 
bribeiy  of  juices  or  juiymen,  or  of  elect- 
ors in  the  choice  of  public  officers. 

Baicsiro  Meitdez,  Pedro,  was  bom  jn 
1792,  in  Varinas,  capital  of  the  province 
of  that  name  in  Venezuela,,  of  a  wealthy 
and  distinguished  family.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Colombian  revolution, 
he  was  pursuing  the  atu^  of  law  in  Ca- 
niccas.  Having  concluded  his  studies 
there,  he  returned  to  Varinas  in  1812,  and 
obtained  the  office  of  chieiT  secretary  to 
the  provincial  legislature.  But  the  suc- 
cess of  Mbnteverde  dissolved  that  body, 
and  compelled  him  to  emifiiate  into  New 
Grenada.  Here  he  joined  Bolivar  after 
bis  victories  in  Cucut&,  and,  making  a 
tender  of  his  services  as  a  volunteer,  Bo- 
livar appointed  bun  his  secretary.  In 
this  capacity,  Brioeoo  served  through  the 
campaign  of  1813^  After  the  disastrous 
battle  of  La  Puerta,  he  followed  Bolivar 
back  to  Carthagena,  and  continued  at- 
tained to  him,  as  secretarfy  through  all 
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his  vidssitudes  of  foitnne,  until  the'lonn- 
ation  of  the  congp:ess  of  Angostura,  in 
1819.  At  this  period,  he  was  made  sec- 
retary of  war  and  the  marine,  with  the 
rank  of  colonel^  and  accompanied  the 
liberator  in  his  campaigns,  as  before.  In 
1821,  he  received  the  same  appointment 
under  the  constitution,  but  remained  at 
the  seat  of  govermnrat  when  Bolivar  de- 
parted for  me  campaign  of  Quito,  after 
naving  been  confidentially  attached  to  his 
person  for  eiffht  years.  In  1823,  he  be- 
came generu  of  brigade.  In  1825,  he 
resign^  his  office  of  secretary  of  war, 
and  was  succeeded  by  general  Soublette. 
(Retirepo'8  Colombia,  vi,  29.) 

Brick  is  a  sort  of  artificiaJ  stone,  made 
principally  of  ai^illaceous  eardi,  formed 
m  moulds,  dried  in  the  sun,  and  baked  b^ 
burning.  The  use  of  unbumt  bricks  is 
of  great  antiqui^.  They  are  found  in 
the  Koman  and  Grecian  monuments,  and 
even  in  the  ruins  of  Ecypt  and  Bal^Ion. 
They  were  dried  in  tne  sun,  instead  of 
being  burned,  and  mixed  with  chopped 
straw,  to  give  them  tenacity.  On  account 
of  the  extreme  heat  and  dryness  of  the  di- 
mate,  they  acquired  a  great  hardness,  and 
have  lasted  ibr  several  thousand  years; 
but  they  ace  unsuitable  for  more  northern 
latitudes.  The  most  common  bricks, 
amomr  the  Romans,  were  17  inches  long 
and  11  brdad,  and,  in  later  periods,  they 
were  burned.  Modem  bricks  are  ffener- 
ally  aboiit  twice  as  long  as  they  are  broad, 
and  twice  as  broad  as  they  are  thick; 
their  length  is  ordinarily  about  10  inches* 
The  best  are  made  of  a  mixture  of  argil- 
laceous earth  and  sand.  Their  red  color 
is  owin^  to  the  presence  of  oxyde  of  iron, 
which  IS  turned  red  bv  burning.-:— The 
best' season  for  making  them  is  sprinf  or 
autumn,  since  the  process  of  drymg  then 
takes  place  more  gradually  and  equably. 
The  clay  should  to  dug  in  autumn,  and 
exposed  to  the  influence  cyffitMst  and  rain. 
It  should  be  worked  over  repeatedly  with 
the  spade,  and  not  made  into  bricks  until 
the  ensuing  spring,  previously  to  which  it 
shoukl  be  well  tempered  by  treading  it 
with  oxen,  or  by  a  horse  mill,  till  it  is  re- 
duced to  a  ductile  and  homogeneous 
paste.  The  clay  ma^  have  too  jrreat  or 
too  small  a  proportion  of  aigillaceouB 
earth  or  of  sand  to  form  a  paste  of  proper 
consistency ;  it  will  then  be  necessary  to 
add  the  one  or  the  otber^  as  the  case  may 
be.  When  the  mass  has  Aus  been  thor- 
oughly mixedi  the  moulder  throws  it  into 
the  mould,  presses  it  down  till  it  fills  all 
the  cavity,  and  removes  the  overplus  with 
a  stick.    Thebri^arethenaiiuigedon 
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2  feet  8  inches.  The  timber  bndge  over 
the  dchuylkiU,  at  Philadelphia,  is  of  the 
extraordiBary  span  of  340  feet.  The 
vei^d  sine  is  onJy  20  feet,  and  the  height 
of  the  wooden  framing,  at  the  vertex,  7 
feet  Its  architect  was  Wemwag,  who 
buik  it  in  18ia  The  bridge  built  by 
Palmer,  over  the  Piscata^ua,  near  Ports- 
mouth, New  Hampshire,  in  1794,  is  the 
segment  of  a  circle  600  feet  in  diameter. 
Its  chord  line  measures  250  feet,  its  vened 
sine  27  feet  4  inches,  and  the  height  of 
the  timber  fifame-work  of  the  arch  18  feet 

3  inches.  It  is  put  together  with  wooden 
keys.  The  same  ingenious  mechanic 
erected  two  other  WM>den  bridges,  one 
over  the  Merrimack,  at  Deer  Island,  near 
Newburyport^  of  160  feet  diameter,  fin- 
ished in  1792,  imd  the  other  over  the 
Schuylkill  at  Philadelphia,  of  194  feet 
chord,  and  12  feet  versed  sine,  bemg  the 

.  segment  of  a  circle  796  feet  in  diamet^. 
This  was  finished  m  1803. 

Pendent  hfidgesy  or  bridges  of  suspen- 
sion, although  held,  by  some  persons,  to 
be  a  modem  invention,  or  derived  from 
tlie  rope  bridges  of  South  America  and 
the  East  Indies,  were  in  use  in  Europe  in 
the  time  of  Scamozzi,  as  may  be  seen  in 
his  Dd  Idea.  Arddy  1615 ;  yet  the  princi- 
ples requifflte  to  determine  the  structure 
of  this  kind  of -bridges  had  not  been  made 
pubUc  'before  the  time  of  Bemouilli. 
The  use  of  these  bridges  is  of  great  an- 
tiquity in  mountainous  countries.  The 
most  remaikable  bridge  of  suspension  in 
existence  is  that  lately  constructed  by  Mr. 
Telford  over  the  Menai  strait,  between 
the  isle  of  Anglesea  and  Caernarvonshire 
m  Wales.  It  was  finished  in  1825.  The 
roadway  is  100  feet  above  the  surface  of 
the  water  at  high  tide.  The  o])entng  be- 
tween the  points  of  suspension  is  560  feet. 
The  i^tfonn  is  about  30  feet  in  breadth> 
The  whole  is  suspended  from  4  linCs  of 
strong  iron  cables  by  perpendicular  iron 
rods,  5  feet  apart  The  cables  pass  over 
rollers  on  the  tops  of  pillars,  and  are  fixed 
to  iron  fi^unes  under  ground,  which  are 
kept  down  by  masonry.  The  weight  of 
the  whole  bndge,  between  the  points  of 
suspension,  is  w9  tons.  There  are  sever- 
al other  bridges  of  suspension  in  Great 
Britam*  In  1814,  a  chain-bridg^  1000 
feet  long,  was  projected  by  Mr.  Telferd, 
to  cross  the  Mersey  at  Liveipool,  but  it 
has  never  been  executed. — In  the  U. 
States,  such  bridces  are-  to  be  found, 
though  not  of  thediraensions  of  the  Eng- 
lish. Th«t  over  the  Merrimack,  at  New- 
buryport,  is  a  curve  whose  chord  meas- 
ures  244   feet     That   over   %\\e   river 


Brandywine,  at  Wihnington,  has  a  dioitl 
of  145  feet ;  that  at  Brownsville,  over  die 
Monongahela,  measures  120  feet  between 
the  points  of  sui^nsion.  Another,  in  its 
vicinity,  forms  an  inverted  suspended 
arch,  with  a  chord  of  112  feet  Besides 
these  tliere  are  some  others. 

The  foUowioff  remarks  on  the  con- 
struction of  bridges  are  from  Bigeiow's 
Technology,  (Boston,  1829):— The  con- 
struction of  small  bridges  is  a  simple  pro- 
cess, while  that  of  large  ones  is,  under 
certain  circumstances,  extremely  difficult, 
owing  to  the  feet,  that  the  strength  of  ma- 
terials does  not  increase  in  proportion  to 
their  weight,  and  that  there  are  liihlts, 
beyond  which  no  Structure  of  the  kind 
could  be  c4UTied,  and  withstand  its  own 
^vity.  Bridges  difrer  in  their  construc- 
tion, and  in  the  materials  of  which  they 
are  composed.  The  principal  varieties 
are  the  following: — 1.  Wooden  bridges. 
These,  when  built  over  shallow  and  sUig- 
gish  streams,  are  usuaUy  supported  upon 
piles  driven  into  the  mud  at  short  distances, 
or  upon  frames  of  timber.  But,  in  deep 
and  powerful  currents,  it  is  necessary  to 
supi)ort  them  on  strong  stone  piers  and 
abutments,  built  at  as  great  a  distance  as 
practicable  from  each  other.  The  brid^, 
between  these  piers,  consists  of  a  stifiT 
fi^me  of  carpentry,  so  constructed,  with 
reference  to  its  material,  that  it  may  act 
as  one  piece,  and  may  not  bend,  or  break, 
with  its  own  vvei^t  and  any  additional 
load  to  which  it  may  be  expo^.  '  When 
this  frame  is  straight,  the  upper  part  is 
compressed  by  the  weight  of  the  whole, 
while  the  lower  pait  is  extended,  like  the 
tie-beam  of  a  roof  But  the  strongest 
wooden  bridges  are  made  with  curved 
ribs,  which  nse  above  the  abutmenta  in 
the  manner  of  an  arch,  and  are  not  sub- 
jected to  a  longitudinal  strain  by  exten- 
sion. These  ribs  are  commonly  connect- 
ed and  strengthened  with  diagonal  braces, 
keys,  bolts  and  straps  of  iron.  The  floor- 
ing of  the  bridge  may  be  either  laid  above 
them  or  suspended  by  trussing  under- 
neath them.  Wooden  bridges  are  com- 
mon in  this  country,  and  some  of  them 
are  of  lai^  size.  One  of  the  most  re- 
markable IS  the  upper  Schuylkill  bridge 
at  Philadelphia,  already  mentioned.--&L 
SUme  hridgts.  These,  fer  the  most  part, 
consist  of  regular  arches,  built  upon  stone 
piers  constructed  in  the  water,  or  upon 
abutments  at  the  banks.  Above  the 
arches  is  made  a  level  or  sloping  road. 
From  the  nature  of  the  material,  these 
are  tiie  most  durable  kind  of  bridges,  and 
many  are  now  standing,  which  were  boih 
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by  the  ancient  RomanB.  The  stone  piers, 
on  which  bridges  lure  supported,  require 
to  be  of  great- solidity,  especially  when 
exposed  to  rapid  currents,  or  floating  ice. 
Piers  are  usually  built  with  their  greatest 
lenffth  in  the  direction  of  the  stream,  and 
with  their  extremities  pointed  or  cur?ed, 
80  as  to  divide  the  water,  and  allow  it  to 
{[lide  easily  past  them.  In  building  piers. 
It  is  often  necessary  to  exclude  the  water 
by  means  of  a  coffer-dam.  This  is  a 
temporary  enclosure,  formed  by  a  double 
wall  of  piles  and  planks,  having  their 
interval  fUled  with  clay.    The  mterior 


fered  greatly  by  fire,  on  Feb.  8th,  1756, 
May  14th,  17&,  and  Dec.  S7tb,  1767, 
when  the  greatest  part  of  the  town  was 
destroyed;  before  which  time,  it  had 
about  1^  houses,  mostlv  brick,  very  ele- 
gant, and  said  to  be  the  nneat  and  largest 
m  all  the  Caribbee  islands,  the  greatest 
part  of  which  have  been  rebuilt  It  has 
a  college,  founds  liberally,  and  endowed 
by  colonel  Codrington.  Here  are  com- 
inodious  wharves  ror  loading  and  unload- 
ing goods,  vrith  some  forts  and  castles. 
The  town  is  subject  to  hurricanes.  On 
the  east  side  of  the  town  is  a  small  fort  of 


space  is  made  dry  by  pumpinir,  and  kept    eight  guns,  where  the  magazines  of  pow- 


so  till- die  structure  is  flnumed. — 3b  Cak" 
iron  hridgts.  These  have  been  construct- 
ed, in  England,  out  of  blocks  or  frames  of 
cast-iron,  so  shaped  as  to  fit  into  each  oth- 
er, and,  collectively,  to  form  ribs  and  arche& 
These  bridges  possess  great  strength,  but 
are  liable  to  be  disturbed  by  the  expan- 
sion and  contraction  of  the  metal  with 
heat  and  cokL— 4.  Sugpenaion  hridpes. 
In  these  the  flooring  or  main  body  ofthe 


der  and  stores  are  kept  under  a  strong 
guard.  This  ia  the  seat  of  the  governor, 
council,  assembly,  and  court  of  ohoAcery. 
BainoEWATEa ;  a  borough  town  in  the 
county  of  Somerset,  Ehigland,  on  the 
Pairet,  over  which  is  an  iron  bridce. 
Although  the  town  is  12  miles  from  me 
sea,  the  tide  rises  six  fiithoms  at  high  wa- 
ter, and  flows  in  witli  such  impetuosinr 
as  fi»quently  to  injure  the  shipping.    This 


bridge  IB  supported  on  strong  iron  chains    rap^  motion  is  called  the  hork  and  is  not 


or  rods,  ban^g^  in  the  form  of  an  invert' 
ed  arch,  fi'om  one  point  of  support  to  an- 
other. The  points  of  support  are  the  tops 
of  strong  pillars  or  small  towers,  erected 
fi>r  the  purpose.  Over  these  pillars  the 
chain  passes,  and  is  attached,  at  each  ex- 
tremity ofthe  bridge,  to  rocks  or  massive 
frames  of  iron,  nrmly  secured  under 
ground.  The  great  advantage  of  sus- 
pension bridges  consists  in  their  stabihnr 
of  equilibrium,  in  consequence  of  which 
a  smaller  amount  of  materials  is  necessaiy 
for  their  construction  than  for  that  of  any 
other  bridge.  If  a  suspension  bridge  be 
shaken,  or  thrown  out  of  equilibrium,  it 
returns  by  its  weight  to  its  proper  plaee, 
whereas  tbe  reverse  happens  in  bridges 
which  are  built  above  the  level  of  their  sup- 
porters.— 5.  Floating  hridgea.  Upon  deep 
and  sluggish  water,  stationary  rafts  of  tim- 
ber are  sometimes  employed^  extending 
finm  one  shore  to  another,  and  covered 
with  planks,  so  as  to  form  a  passable  bridge. 
In  military  operations,  temporary  bridges 
are  often  formed  by  plaoiks  laid  upon  boats, 
pontons,  and  other  buoyant  supporters. 

BainoETowH ;  a  seaport  town,  and  cap- 
ital of  the  island  of  Barbadoes,  in  the 
West  Indies,  lying  in  the  S.  W.  part, 
and  in  the  pansli  of  St.  Michael.  Lon. 
59«  4(y  W. ;  lat.  12P  5f  N.  Population,  15 
or  30,000.    It  is  situated  on  tlie  innermost 


uncommon  in:the  rivers  whicn  flow  into 
the  Bristol  channel,  (q.  v.)  It  has  titde 
coasting,  but  considerable  foreign  trade. 
In  the  casde  built  by  king  John,  the  duke 
of  Monmouth  lodged,  and  was  here  pro- 
claimed king,  in  1685,  before  the  battle 
of  Sedgemoor,  which  was  fought  about 
three  miles  from  the  town.  B.  then  be- 
came the  theatre  of  Feversham's  and  Je£> 
feries'  barbarity.  The  borough  sends  two 
members  to  parliament  Population,  6155. 
Lon.2°59'W.;lat.5P7'N. 
Bridgxwatee  Canal.  (See  Canal.) 
Briolb  ;  the  head-stall,  bit  and  reins,  by 
.  which  a  horse  is  governed.  The  origin  of 
it  is  of  high  antiquity.  The  first  horse- 
men ffuid^  their  horses  with  a  Uttle  sdck, 
and  the  sound  of  their  voice.  A  cord 
drawn  dirou^h  the  nose  is  sometimes  used 
for  other  animals.  ,The  ancient  Thes- 
salian  coins  often  represent  a  horse  with 
a  long  rein  traihng  on  tbe  ground.  The 
Romans  were  trained  to  fifht  without 
bridles,  as  an  exercise  in  tne  manege. 
On  Tn\jan*s  column,  soldiers  are  thus 
represented  at  full  speed.  The  parts  of  a 
modem  bridle  are  the  snaflle  or  bit ;  the 
headstall,  or  leathers  from  the  top  of  the 
head  to  the  rings  of  the  bit;  the  fillet, 
over  tbe  forehead,  and  mider  the  fore-top ; 
the*  throat-band,  which  buttons  under  the 
throat ;  the  reins ;  the  nose-band,  buckled 


part  of  Carlisle  bay,  which  is  large  enouf  h  under  the  cheeks ;  the  trench,  the  cavesan, 

to  contain  500  ships,  bemg  4  miles  in  the  mardnsal  and  the  chaff-halter, 

breadth,  and  3  m  depth ;  but  the  bottom  Brief,  nom  the  French  brfK  which 

Ss  foul,  and  apt  to  cut  the  cables.    It  suf-  comes  irom  the  Latin  Inrtrist  denotes  a 
JJ3» 
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thing  of  shoit  extent  or  duration.  It  is 
more  particularly  used  for  a  summary  or 
short  statement — BrUf,  in  law,  signifies 
an  aknidginent  of  the  client's  case,  made 
out  for  the  instruction  of  counsel  on  a  trial. 
In  this,  the  ease  of  the  party  is  to  be  con- 
cisely but  fiiUy  stated;  the  proo&  are  to 
be  placed  in  due  order,  and  proper  an- 
swers made  to  whatever  ma^  be  objected 
against  the  cause  of  the^  chent  In  pre- 
paring the  brief,  great  care  is  requisite, 
that  no  omission  he  made  which  may  en- 
danger the  caae^f^Briefsj  apostoUcal ;  writ- 
ten messages  of  the  pope,  addressed  to 
princes  or  magistrates,  respecting  matters 
of  public  concern.  Such  brevia  as  are 
despatched  bj  the  datarU  or  secretarUy  and 
called  rtgcnpUf  dapatckes,  e&ncessions, 
mandates,  &C.,  are  written  on  ])arehment, 
and  sealed,  with  the  fisher's  ring,  in  red  wax. 
Pastoral  letters,  directed  to  T»rinces  and 
bishops,  are  without  seal,  lliese  papers 
d^ve  their  name  firom  the  shbrmess  of 
theu*  formalities,  since  they  have  no  in- 
troductory preamble,  but  commence' with 
the  pope's  name,  and  these  words :  dUedo 
Mio  saluUm  et  apostoUeam  henedieiwnan. 
Briefii  are  not  subscribed  by  the  po^te,  nor 
with  his  name,  but  with  that  of  his  secre-^ 
taiy. 

Briel^  or  Brielle,  a  town  of  the  Neth- 
eriands,  near  the  moutli  of  the  Maese, 
with  a  ^ood  harbor,  well  built  and.  strong- 
ly fortiiied.  It  is  remarkable,  in  histoiy, 
as  the  place  where  the  confederates  laid 
the  fi>undation  of  the  Dutch  republic,  in 
1572.  Having  been  expelled  by  Alva 
fix)m  the  Low  Countries,  they  equipped  a 
small  fleet  in  England,  and  were  carried 
accidentally,  by  an  unihvorable  wind,  to 
B.,  which  capitulated  to  them,  and  thus 
became  the  cradle  of  Dutch  liberty. — ^Van 
Trompwasbom  here. — ^The  population 


fish- 


is  3200,  principally  engaged  in  the 
cries.    Lon.4°l(yE.^lat.5P54'N. 

Brie:7ne,  a  small  town  in  the  depart- 
ment oftbe  Aube  (Upper  Champagne),  con- 
sists of  Brienne-la- Ville  and  Brienne-le- 
Chateau,  containing  together  285  houses, 
and  3200  inhabitants,  with  a  number  -of 
manu&ctories  and  vineyards.  In  the  mili- 
tary academy  for  younff  noldemen,  fbr- 
m^y  existing  at  B.-le-Cfaluieau,  Napoleon 
received  his  first  instruction  in  the  mili- 
tary art  B.  afterwards  became  celebrated 
as  the  scene  of  the  last  struggles  of  his 
hmg  and  oppressive  domination.  There 
the  first  batue  within  the  boundaries  of 
France  yns  gained  l^  the  allied  powers, 
the  last  trust  of  the  army  in  Napoleon 
shaken,  and  the  charm,  which,  it  was  buj^ 
posed,  would  render  the  French  invinci- 


ble at  their  own  healths,  was  broken. 
The  way  to  Paris  and  the  overthrow  of 
the  imperial  dignity  were  prepared.  After 
the  battle  at  Bar-sur-Aube  (Jan.  24, 1814), 
where  the  allied  armies  met  with  the  first 
resistance  after  their  entry  mto  France 
by  the  way  of  Switzerland,  they  advanced 
rapidly.  Napoleon,  having  left  Paris,  com- 
pelled BKicher  to  retreat,  on  the  26th, 
near  Vitry,  before  superior  numbers,  and 
concentrated  his  forces  on  the  28th  at  B. ; 
Schwarzeuberg  took  up  his  position  at 
Chaumont,  Bmcher  at  St  Dizier,  Wrede 
at  Andelot,  and  Witgenstein  at'  Vassy. 
On  the  29th,  the  French  made  an  impetu- 
ous attack  pn  the  allies.    The  strugc' 


on  both  sides  was  olistinate  and  bloodv. 
Night  came  on,  but  the  flames  of  B., 
which  had  been  set  on  ^re,  shed  their 
light  over  the  field  of  battle.  General 
Chateau,  with  two  battalions,  had  taken 
the  castle  of  B.,  but  was  soon  jR>rced  to 
relinquish  it  The  battle  continued  till 
11  o'clock.  It  was  renewed  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  and  BKicher  was  compelled, 
bv  superior  numbers,  to  fall  back  upon 
Tronnes.  On  the  31st,  Napoleon  arrayed 
his  whole  force  in  the  plains  between 
La  Rothi^re  and  Trannfes.  The  corps  of 
the  crown-prince  of  Wflrtemberg,  count 
Giulay,  and  tlie  Russian  reserves  of  gren- 
adiers, having  effected  a  junction  with 
Bliicher  on  the  1st  of  Feb.,  prince  Sch  war- 
zcnberg  gave  orders  to  commence  the 
battle.  About  noon,  Blftcher's  forces  ad- 
vanced in  three  columns;  general  Sackeh 
leading  one  upon  La  Rothi^re,  Giulay 
another  iipon  Dienville,  and  the  crown- 
prinCe  of  Wiirtemberg  another  upon 
Chaumreil.  In  the  mean  time,  cencral 
Wrede  took  up  his  lifle  of  march  from 
Doulevent  upon  B.  Only  a  few  field- 
pieces  could  bo  brought  into  action,  on 
account  of  the  nature  of  the  ground ;  but 
the  coUra^e  of  the  soldiers  -compensated 
for  this  deficiency.  The  crown-prince 
of  Wurtenoiberg  first  drove  the  enemy  fix)m 
his  position,  which  was  covered  by  woods, 
and' deprived  him  of  the  important  point 
of  La  Gibrie.  Although  he  was  imme- 
diately assedled  in  this  position,  he  re- 
mained in  possession  of  it  after  a  strug- 
ffle  of  more  than  an  hour.  Giulay  took 
Unienville,  and  Sacken  forced  his  way  to 
La  Rothiere.  By  3  o'clock,  all  the  hues 
were  brought  into  action.  A  heavy  snow- 
storm nlenced  for  a  moment  the  fire  of 
the  ardUery,  but  could  not  paralvse  the 
activity  of  the  combatants.  Napoleon  di- 
rected all  the  operations  of  his  army,  and 
repeatedly  exposed  his  person,  with  a  full 
conviction  of  die  impoitance  bf  success^ 
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Tbe  alUed  monarchal  abo,  encoimged 
their  troopa  by  their  preaence  in  the  field. 
La  iU>thiere  waa  repeatedly  taken,  lost 
and  recovered.  Sacken  renewed  hia  ef- 
forts to  gain  poaseflaion  of  it:  the  caraliy 
of  the  enemy  had  already  encountered 
the  bayoneta  of  hia  in&ntry,  when  he  re« 
ceived  succor.  The  French  cayahy  waa 
forced  back  aa  far  aa  Old  B^  and  threw 
the  infantry  into  disorder.  Sacken  took 
83  piecea  of  cannon.  Meantime,  Bliicher 
faaa  brought  up  freah  troops  against  La 
Rothi^,  and  captured  that  positioni  The 
crown-prince  of  Wi&rterooerg  got  pos- 
aesaon  of  Petit  Masni^  Wrede  ofubaum- 
reJJ,  Giulay  of  Dienville.  The  victory 
was  decisive  fi>r  the  allied  powers.  Dur- 
ing the  night,  the  French  retreated  on  all 
sides  upon  the  road  of  B.,  leaving  there  a 
small  detachment  as  a  rear  guard,  which, 
however,  on  the  following  morning,  was 
compelled  to  retreat  with  the  main  army* 
The.  loss  was  great  on  both  sides.  The 
allies  took  60  pieces  of  cannon  and.  a 
considerable  number  ofprisoners. 

BaiENirx,  cardinal  deLomeniede.  (See 
Xoffieme.) 

Baie,  or  Bbioantinz  ;  a  square-rigged 
veasel,  with  two  masts.  The  term  is  ap- 
plied, to  different  kinds  of  vessels,  by 
mariners  of  different  countries.  The 
term  briganitiiM  is  also  applied  to  a  lights 
flat,  open  vessel,  with  10  or  15  oars  on  a 
side,  tumished  also  with  sails,  and  able  to 
carry  upwards  of  100  men.  The  rowers, 
being  also  soldiers,  have  their  muskets 
l^g  read^  under  the  benches.  Brigan- 
tmes  are  frequently  made  use  of,  especial- 
ly in  the  Mediterranean,  for  the  purpose 
of  piracy,  from  which  tliey  derive  tlieir 
name.    They  are  very  fast  sailers. 

Brigade  ;  in  general,  an  indeterminate 
number  of  regiments  or  squadrt>n&  In 
the  Ebigli^  army,  a  brigade  of  in&ntiy 
is  i^nerally  composed  of  3  regiments ;  a 
brigade  of  horse,  of  from  8  to  12  squad- 
rons ;  and  one  of  artillery,  of  5  guns  and 
a  howitzer^^ — ^In  the  U.  ^tate8'  amur,  the 
brigade  is  commonly  composed  of  two, 
but  sometimes  of  more  .refriments.  A 
number  of  brigadea  form  a  diviaion,  and 
several  divisions  an  army  corps.  A  ~ 
ade-major  ia  the  chief  of  the  blunder 
A  brigadier-ffeneral  ia  the  officer  who 
commands  a  brigade.  In  die  British  ser- 
vice, this  rank  is  now  aboliahed.  In  the 
U.  States'  service,  he  is  next  in  rank  to 
the  major-geoend,  who  ib  the  highest  of- 
iScer  under  the  president,  aa  commander- 
in-chief;  BngadUr-general  ia  abo  the 
title  of  the  chief  of  ttie  ataff  of  an  army- 
CQipa.    In  the  Frenefa  militaiy  language, 


brigade,  in  the  cavalry,  signifies  a  cor- 
poral's guard.  Hence  brigadier  aignifies 
a  corporal. 

Brioandine  ;  a  kind  of  defensive  armor, 
consisting  of  thin,  jointed  scalea  of  plate, 
pliant  and  easy  to  the  body. 

BRioANTins,    (See  Britr,) 

BaieHELLA.    (See  Mati.) 

Brioht,  in  pamtinff ;  a  picture  is  said 
to  be  bright,  when  the  lights  so  much 
prevail  as  to  overcome  the  shadovirs,  and 
are  kept  so  clear  and  distinct  aa  to  pro- 
duce a  brilliant  appearance. 

Brighthelmstone,  or  Briohtoit;  a 
seaport  town  in  the  coun^  of  Sussex, 
England,  much  resorted  to  for  sea-baih- 
ing.  It  was  not  long  since  a  mere  village 
of  fishermen ;  but,  under  the  patronage  of 
George  IV,  when  prince  of  Wales,  it  rap- 
idly increased,  and,  by  the  returns  of  1821, 
the  population  was  Si4,4ld9.  It  is  situated 
on  a  gentle  eminence,  at  the  base  of  which 
is  the  Steine,  a  lawn  surrounded  vrith 
elegBAt  buildings.  The  Steine  and  ma- 
rine parade  are  foshionable  promenades. 
The  esplanade,  extending  from  the  Steine 
to  the  pier,  which  is  1154  foot  loiw,  and 
aupported  by  8  chains,  is  1250  foet  in 
lenffth.  The  king  has  a  palace  here, 
called  the  tnarine  pamlion,  B;  containa 
several  public  libraries  and  reading-rooms, 
and  hot,  cold,  vapor  and  salt-water  baths, 
air-pump  water  hatha,  for  the  gout  and 
violent  scorbutic  affections,  and  a  swim- 
ming bath.  The  streets  are  clean  and 
well  paved,  and  the  hotels  numerous  and 
well  fitted  up.  Travellera  embark  hence, 
in  the  steam-packets,  for  France.  The 
number  of  visitors  is  neatest  towards  the 
end  of  July.  B.  is  52  miles  south  of 
London. 

Brighton,  in  England*  (See  Bright- 
helmstone,) 

Brighton.;  a  post-tovm  in  Middlesex 
county,  Massachusetts,  4t^  miles  west  of 
Boston..  Population,  in  1820,702.  It  is 
a  pleasant  town,  and  contains  a  number 
of  elegant  country  seats. — A  cattle  &ir 
was  b^^n  here  during  the  revolutionary 
war,  and  has  been  increasing  amce  the 
peace  of  178a  Most  of  the  cattle  for  tb^ 
supplv  of  Boston  market  are  driven  to 
this  place.  Often  firom  2  to  3000,  and  even 
5000,  have  come  in  one  week ;  and  sheep, 
also,  in  great  numbers. — ^In  1816^  the  trus- 
tees of  the  Jtfassachusetts  agricultural 
society  commenced  a  catde-show  and  ex- 
hibition of  domestic  manufoctures  at  this 
place ;  and  a  commodious  house,  70  feet 
oy  96^  baa  been  erected,  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  trustees^  and  tiie  exhibition 
of  cloths^  implements  of  husbandry,  &e. 
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BRiiJriAifT*  (See  DiammuL) 
BuiMSTONB.  Sutpbur  (q.  v.),  bb  first 
obtaiDed,  is  mixed  with  foreioi  bodies, 
and,  for  the  purpeee  of  purincatioh,  is 
melted  in  a  close  vessel,  by  which  the 
impurities  are  alloWed  to  i  subside.  It  is 
then  poured^  in  the  hQ|uid  state,  into  cylin- 
drical moulds,  in  which  it'beeomes  hard, 
and  is  lotown  in  commerce  bv  the  name 
of  roU  lni$iiikme.—The  Jewish  history 
(Gen.  xix,  34)  relates  that  Sodom  and 
Gomomh  were  destroyed  by  fire  and 
brimstone  firom  heaven.  Showers  of  fire 
have  been  observed  by  Bei^gmann  (occa- 
sioned by  electricity)  (Geog.  Phygique  ii, 
45,  §  115),  and  showera  of  brimstone  may 
be  produced  finm  the  sulphuric  acid 
which  ezists  in  the  atmosphfsre. 

Brinblet,  James,  a  native  of  Tunsted, 
near  Wermhill,  Derbyshire,  an  eminent 
engineer  and  mechanic,  was  bom  in  1716. 
The  povetty  of  his  family  prevented  his 
receiving  more  than  the  rudiments  of 
education,  and,  at  17,  he  became  appren- 
tice to  a  millwright    On  the  expiration 
of  his  indentures,  he  commenced  busi- 
ness as  an  engineer,  and,  in  1752,  dis- 
played great  talent  in  contriving  a  wa- 
ter-en^ne  for  draining  a  coal-mine.    A 
silk-mill,  which  he  constructed  on  a  new 
plan,  and  other  works  of  the  same  de* 
.scription,  introduced  ^im  to  the  patronage 
of  the  duke  of  Bridgewater,  thenoccupied 
in  planning  a  communication  between  his 
estate  at  Worsley  and  the  towns  of  Man- 
chester and.  Liverpool  by  water.    Tliis 
immense  work,  the  idea  of  which  was 
ridiculed  by  most  of  the  scientific  men 
of  the  period  as  impracticable,  B.  under- 
tooky  and,  by  means  of  an  aqueduct  over 
valleys,  rivers,  &c.,  completed,  so  as  to 
form  a  junction  with  the  Mersey.    This 
success  caused  him  to  be  employed,  in 
1766,  to  unite  the  Trent  and  Mersey, 
upon  which  he  commenced  the  ''grand 
trunk  navi^tion  canal,"  but,  dying  before 
its  completion,  the  wojrik  was  finished,  in 
1777,  by  his  brother*in-law,  Mr.  Henshaw. 
From  this  main  branch  B.  also  cut  an- 
other canal  neai.  Haywood  in  Stafford- 
slure,  unitinff  it  with,  the  Severn  in  the 
vicraity  of  fiewdley,  and  finished  it  in 
1772.     From  this  period  scarcely  any 
work  of  the  kind  in  the  kingdom  was 
entered  upon   without   his   superinten- 
dence or  advice.    Among  other  designs, 
he  prepared  one  for  draining  the  fons  in 
Lincolnshire  and  the  Isle  of  £ly,  and 
another  for  clearing  the  Liveipool  docks 
of  mud,  which  was  especially  successfiil. 
The  variety  of  his  inventions,  and  the 
fertility  of  his  resources,  were  only  equal- 


led'by  the  simplicity  of  the  means  with 
which  he  carried  his  expedients  into 
effect  He  seldom  used  any  model  or 
drawing,  but,  when  any  matenal  difficulty 
Intervened,  generally  retired  to  bed,  and 
there  meditated  on  the  best  mode  of 
overcoming  it  On  such  occasions,  he 
has  been  known  to  seclude  himself  for 
days;  and  so  partial  was  he  to  inland 
navigation^  that  he  is  said,  to  a  question 
humorously  put  to  him  on  his  examina- 
tion before  the  house  of  commons,  ^  For 
what  purpose  did  he  consider  rivers  to 
have  been  created,"  at  once  to  have  re- 
plied, ''Undoubtedly  to  foed  navigable 
canals."  The  intensity  of  his  application 
to  business  brought  on  a  hectic  feyer,  of 
whieh  he  died  in  1772. 

Brino-to  ;  to  check  the  course  of  a 
ship,  when  she  is  advancing,  by  arranging 
the  sails  in  such  a  manner,  that  they  shall 
cpnnteract  each  other,  and  prevent  her 
fit>m  moving  forward  or  bacKward.  In 
this  situation,  ishe  is  said  to  lie  to,  having 
some  of  her  sails  ahack^  to  oppose  the 
force  of  those  which  are  full. 

Brirkmann,  Charles  Gustavus,  ohe  of 
the  most  eminent  living^  scholars  of  Swe- 
den, bom  in  1764,  was  for  a  long  time 
ambassador  in  France  (in  the  time  of  the 
republic),  England  and  Germany.  He 
now  lives  reti^  in  Stockholm,  and  keeps 
up  an  extensive  correspondence  with 
many  of  the  most  distinguished  persons 
of  our  times.  He  carried  on  a  lively  cor- 
respondence with  the  baroness  de  Sta^l. 
He  is  distinguished  in  the  li|eraiy  world 
by  works  in  German  as  well  as  in  Swe- 
dish. 

Brion,  Luis,  a  native  of  the  island  of 
Cura^oa,  distinguished  for  his  love  of 
freedom,  eariy  took  part  with  the  patri- 
ots of  Carthaffena.  When  Bolivar  set 
on  foot  the  celebrated  enterprise  against 
Margarita,  the  command  of  the  maritime 
forces  was  intrusted  to  Brion,  who,  being 
possessed  of  considerable  property,  con- 
tributed largely  fix>m  his  private  resources 
towards  defi-mng  the  expenses  of  the 
expedition.  He  had  previously  served 
on  board  the  republican  flotilla,  and  re- 
ceived the  priv^leses  of  citizenship  in  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  bmvery  and  con- 
duct, and  continued  to  be  actively  engag- 
ed in  the  naval  operations  of  the  patriots 
until  near  the  dose  of  the- war.  (See 
Colombia,) 

Brisach,  Old;  a  town  of  the  ^nd- 
duchy  of  Baden,  once  included  m  the 
Brisgau,  formeriy  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Rhine,  but,  since  the  river  changed  Hs 
course^  near  the  east  bank.    It  was  for- 
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marly  a  vfxy  Mrong  plaoe^  tfnd  has  sos- 
tained  seveind  seffes^— New  B<  is  In  the 
department  of  the  IJraer  Rhineyin  France* 
on  the  west  aide  or  the  river.  Vauban 
fiHtified  •  it  in  1609,  and  it  is  considered 
c»e  of  his  master-pieces.  It  is  dO  miles 
south  of  Strasbiug. 

Brisbis.    {See  AekSUi.) 

BaisoAU,  also  BajBiseAV,  with  the  dis- 
trict of  QrtenaUf  Ibnneriy  constituted  a 
landi^viate  in  the  south-western  part  of 
Suabia,  between  the  Schwartzwald  and 
the  Rhine.  This  is  one  of  the  most  fer- 
tile parts  of  Germany,  containing  1,272 
square  miles,  and  140,000  inhtfiitants. 
Though  chiefly  in  possession  of  Austria 
since  the  15th  century,  it  was  governed 
by  its  own  laws.  At.  the  peace  of  Luno- 
viJle,  1801,  Austria  ceded  B.,  one  of  the 
oldest  possessions  of  the  house  of  Bbps- 
burg,  to  the  duke  of  Modena,dler  whoae 
deam  it  f^  to  his  son-in-law,  the  arch- 
duke Ferdinand  of  Austria,  as  duke  of 
Brisgau.  By  the  peace  of  Piesburg, 
1805,  it  was  assigned  to  Baden,  with  the 
exception  of  a  amall  pait,  and  still  be- 
lonas  to  the  gnnd-duchy. 

Brissac.    (See  Coise.) 

Brissot  db  Waryille,  Jean  Pierre; 
boni  in  1754,  at  Ouarnlle,  a  village  in 
the  vicinity  of  Cbaities,  where  his  fiither, 
a  pastry-cook,  and  keeper  of  an  ordinary, 
poaaessed  a  small  estate.  This  circum- 
stance led  him  to  assume  the  surname 
d'Ouarville,  which  he  afterwards,  while 
in  England,  changed  into  de  Warville. 
At  the  age  of  20^  he  had  already  publish- 
ed social  wariDB,  fbr  one  of  wnich  he 
was  thrown  into  the  Bastile,  in  1764. 
Madame  de  Genlis^  in  her  memoirs,  says, 
that  she  procured  his  liber^  through  her 
influence  with  the  duke  of  Chaitres.  He 
married  one  of  the  household  of  madame 
d'Orleans,  ^nji  went  to  En^^d,  where 
he  was  in  the  pay  of  the  lieutenant  of 
the  police  in  Paris.  At  thesametiine,  he 
was  engaged  in  hterarr  pursuits^  and  at- 
temptea  to  establish  a  ivceum  in  London ; 
but,  being  disiq>pointea  in  his  plans,  he 
returned  to  France.  In  1788,  he  travel- 
led in  America,  as  it  is  asserted,  to  study 
the  principles  of  democracy.  After  his 
return,  he  published^  in  1791,  a  woric  on 
the  United  States.  On  the  aonvocation 
of  the  states  general,  ke  publidied. several 
pamphlets  in  Paris,  and  afterwards  a 
journal— the  French  Patriot.  When  the 
municipal  ffovemment  of  Paris  was  es- 
tablished, July,  1789,  he  was  one  of  the 
members^  and  was  one  of  the  principal 
instigatorB  of  the  revolt  of  the  Champ 
de  Abib,  where  the, dethronement  of 


Louis  XVI  and  the  estabUaliment  of  a 
republican  constitution  were  demanded. 
He  constantly  displayed  a  hostile  di^K>- 
flition  towards  ^reign  powers,  and  the 
first  declaration  of  war  agmnst  Austria 
was  owing  to  him.  On  the  10th  of  Au- 
gust, the  newministry  was  almost  entirely 
composed  of  his  partisans.  In  the  con- 
ventioD,  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  diplo- 
matic committee,  in  the  name  of  which 
he  made  a  motion  for  war  acainst  Eng- 
land and  Holland.  On  the  trial  of  Louts 
XVI,  he  endeavored  to  refer  ibe  sentence 
to  the  decision  of  tlie  people,  and  voted 
for  the  king's  death,  proposing,  at  tlie 
same  time,  that  the  eicecution  ebouki  be 
deferred  till  the  consutution  should  be 
sancdoned  by  the  whole  people  in  pri- 
mary assembliea  In  the  midst  of  the  ^ 
revolutionary  ferment,  the  gromid  where- 
on his  party  stood  was  insenably  unde^ 
rained.  After  several  charges  had  been 
brought  against  him,  Robespierre  accused 
him.  May  98, 1798,  of  fiivoring  a  federa- 
tive constitution,  with  two  jnurKaments^ 
dtc,  and  demanded  that  he  should  be 
t>rought  befere  the  revolutionary  tribunaL 
The  31st  of  May  completed  his  ruin. 
He  endeavored  to  reach  Switzeriand  in 
the  disguise  of  a  merchant  of  Neufebatel, 
but  was  arrested  at  Moulins,  and  led  to 
the  guillotine,  in  Paris,  October  31,  at  the 
age  of  39.  He  was  a  great  admirer  of 
the  Americans,  assum^  die  habits  of 
the  Quakers,  and*  introduced  the  fashion 
of  wearing  the  hair  without  powder.  His 
personal  qualities  were  belOw  bis  feme : 
he  was  indeed  a  leader  among  the  Obt)nd- 
istB,  but  many  others  of  this  party  were 
fer  superior  to  him  in  eourageand  talents. 

Brissotins,  or  Brissotists  ;  a  name 
sometimes  ffiven  to  the  Girondists  (q.v.), 
£rom  the  subject  of  the  preceding  article. 

Bristol  ;  a  ciw  and  county  of  England, 
situated  on  the  Avon.  The  river  is  here 
deep  and  rapid,  and  the  tide  flows  to  the 
height  of  40  feet,  so  that  a  vessel  of  1000 
tons  can  come  up  to  the  cigr.  It  was 
constituted  a  bishop^  ^e  by  Henry  VIIl^ 
and  part  of  a  monastery  founded  by  Ste- 
phen, in  1140,  has  been  converted  into  a 
cathedraL  The  church  of  St  Mair's, 
Redclifie,  is  one  6f  the  finest  Gk>tiiic 
structures  in  the  kingdom.  The  city  has 
long  been  distinguished  for  its  well  con- 
ducted and  extensive  charities,  and  is 
adorned  with  many  handsome  public 
buUdfflgs.  Mataufectories  of  glass  and 
sugar,  distilleries  and  brass-works^  the 
largest  in  England,  give  emolo;pient  to 
many  of  its  inhabitantsi  Its  foreign  trade 
ia  also  considerable,  principally  to  the 
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West  Indies.  It  returos  3  memben  to 
Dariiament,  and  is  governed  by  a  mayor, 
3  sherifib,  12  aldermen,  and  2c  common 
councilmen.  Here  tlie  fiunous  Chatterton 
i^as  bom :  hia  fiither  was  sexton  of  St 
Mary's.  About  a  mile  from  B.  stands  tbe 
vUla]^  of  the  Hot-Wdis,  famous  for  its 
medicinal  sprint,  the  temperature  of 
which  is  from  7^  to  76^ :  it  discliarges  60 

SJloDS  a  minute.  The  Hot-Wells,  and 
e  viUaf;e  of  Clifton,  on  the  hill  above, 
are  fashionable  resorts.  At  the  time  of 
the  earthquake  at  Lisbon,  in  1755,  the 
water  of  the  spring  became  red  and  tur- 
bid, the  tide  of  the  Avon  flowed  back, 
and  the  water  in  the  vicinity  turned  black, 
and  was  unfit  for  use  for  a  fortnight.  Tbe 
extensive  commerce  and  fine  harbor  of 
B.  rendered  it  desirable  to  obviate  tlie  in- 
convenience attendii^  ships  lying  aground 
at  every  tide.  By  constructing  extensive 
works,  and  opening 'a  new  channel  for  the 
Avon,  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  dde  at 
the  quays  have  been  prevented,  and  mer- 
chant-flhips  of  any  burden  may  now  con- 
stantly lie  afloat  K  is  very  ancient 
Gildas  mentions  it,  in  430,  as  a  fortified 
city.  By  the  Britons  it  was  called  Caer 
Brito^  and  by  the  Saxons  Brightstowe^  or 
PUaiaint  Place.  It  was  erected  into  an 
independent  county  by  Edward  III*  in 
1372,  and  has  since  been  endowed  with 
various  privileges.  All  persons  are  free 
to  trade  here,  and  the  maikets  are  un- 
equalled in  plenty  and' variety  by  any  in 
England.  Many  of  the  houses  in  the 
older  part  of  the  town  are  built  of  wood, 
and  crowded  together  in  narrow  streets, 
but  those  of  more  recent  erection  are  of 
brick  and  stone,  and  disposed  in  spacious 
streets  and  squares.  The  common  sew- 
ers, which  run  through  the  town,  render 
it  remariiablv  clean.  Carts  are  not  ad- 
mitted into  the  city  for  fear  of  damaging 
the  arches  of  vaults  and  gutters  under  the 
streets,  and  every  thing  is  conveyed  by 
sledges.  The  population,  in  1821,  inciud- 
inff  the  suburbs,  was  52,889.  It  is  117 
mues  west  flom  London ;  Ion.  2°  46^  W. ; 
lat  5P  30^  N. 

Bristol  (Indian  names,  PoeanockH 
and  Stnoam) ;  a  seaport  town,  and  capital 
of  a  county  of  the  same  name  in  Rhode 
Island,  on  the  continent:  15  miles  S. 
Providence,  15  N.  Newport,  56  S.  S.  W. 
Boston ;  Ion.  7P  12^  WT;  lat  4P  3&  N. ; 
population,  in  1820,  3197.  It  is  a  very 
pleasant  town,  finely  situated,  and  hand- 
somely bunt,  has  a  safe  and  commodious 
harbor,  and  is  a  place  of  considerable 
trade.  The  shipping  belonginc  to  this 
port  in  1820  amounted  to  10,701  tons. 


The  trade  is  chiefly  to  tke  West  Indies 
and  to  Europe.  It  contains  a  court- 
bouse,  a  jail,  a  nuurket-house,  a  masonic 
hall,  an  academy,  a  public  libraiy,  con- 
taining about  1400  volumes,  and  four 
bouses -of  public  worship.  Great  quanti- 
ties of  onions  are  raised  here  for  exporta-* 
tion.  Mount  Hope,  which  lies  two  miles 
N.  £.  of  Bristol,  within  the  township,  is  a 
pleasant  hill  of  a  conical  form,  and  is  fa- 
mous for  having  been  the  residence  of  the 
Indian  king  Philip. 

Bristol  CHAiriCEi. ;  an  arm  of  the  Irish 
sea,  extending  between  the  southern  sliores 
of  WakA  and  the  western  peninsula  of 
England,  and  terminating  in  tlie  estuary 
of  the  Severn.  It  is  about  90  miles  long, 
and  torn  15  to  50  miles  wide.  It  is  re- 
markable for  its  high  tides  and  the  rapid- 
ity with  which  they  rise.  (See  Brtdgt- 
water.) 

B&iTAUf,  according  to  Aristotle,  was 
the  name  which  die  Romans  gave  to 
modem  England  and  Scotland.  This 
appellation  is,  perhaps,  derived  from  tho 
old  word  hrit,  party-colored,  it  having  been 
customary  with  the  inhabitants  to  paint 
their  bogies  with  various  colorsi  Ac- 
coining  to  the  testimony  of  Phny  and 
AiistoUe,  the  island,  in  the  remotest  times^ 
aJso  bore  tiie  name  ofMnon.  {q.T*)  The 
sea,  by  which  B.  is  surrounded,  was  gen- 
erally called  the  Wutem,  the  ManUe,  or 
the  Hesperian  ocean.  Until  the  time  of 
Ciesar,  B.  was  totally  unknown  to  the 
Romans.  But  the  Phcenicians,  Greeks 
and  Carthaginians,  especially  the  first, 
were  acquiunted  with  it  finAn  the  eaHiest 
period,  being  accustomed  to  obtain  tin 
there.  On  this  account,  they  called  it 
Tini^a$id,  as  Herodotus '  mforms  us. 
Cssar  undertook  two  expeditions  to  B. 
He  defeated  tlie  inhabitants,  whom  he 
found  entirely  sava^,  and  continued  a 
short  time  on  the  island.  It  was  not, 
however,  until  the  time  of  Claudius,  that 
the  Romans  gained  a  firm  footing  there. 
At  that  period,  they  extended  theu*  pos- 
sessions in  the  country,  and  called  the 
territory  under  their  dominion  BriUmrda 
]^ma$uu  The  most  important  acquisi- 
tions were  afterwards  maae  under  Adrian 
and  ConStantine.  At  last,  the  inhabitants 
assumed  the  manners  of  their  conquerors. 
The  countiy  was  very  populous  in  the 
time  of  Caesar,  and,  according  to  the  tes- 
timony of  Tacitus,  fertile.  It  was  divided 
into  Britanma  Romana  and  B,  Barhara. 
The  Romans,  finm  the  time  of  Adrian, 
anxiously  endeavored  to  secure  the  for- 
mer against  the  invaaons  of  the  beibari- 
ansyby  a  wall  or  rampart  of  earth  lortifi^ 
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wkh  turralB  and  bulwarks.  LoUius  Urtn- 
CU8,  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus,  extended 
this  wall ;  but  Sepfimius  Severus  restored 
its  former  limits.  In  his  time,  the  Ro- 
man province  was  divided  into  the  east- 
em  (prtma,or  inferior)  and  the  western 
part  (seamdOf  or  superior).  Two  prov- 
inces were  added  by  Constantine.  The 
inhabitants  of  ancient  B.  derived  their 
origm  partly  from  an  oriffinal  colony  of 
CehflB,  partly  from  a  mixea  body  of  Gauls 
and  Germans.  The  Celtic  colonists,  or 
the  Britons,  properly  so  called,  living  in 
the  interior  bt  the  country,  had  less  inter- 
course with  foreign  merchants  than  the 
Gauls,  who  lived  along  the  coasts.  •  They 
are  therefore  rqyresented  by  the  Romans 
as  less  civilized.  The  Gallic  inhabit^ts, 
who  had  settled  nearer  the  sea-coast,  posr 
sessed  some  property,  and  were  therefore 
more  easily  intimidated  than  those  tribes 
that  were  dispersed  through  the  forests. 
None  €^  them  cultivated  the  grounds 
they  all  lived  by  raising  catde  jsnd  hunt- 
ing. Theur  dnes  consisted  of  aluns. 
Their  habitadons  were  huts  made  of 
wicker-work  and  covered  with  rushes. 
Their  priests,  the  Druids,  together  with 
the  sacred  women,  exercised  a  kind  of 
authority  over  them.  (For  the  modem 
kin^om  of  Great  Britam,  see  Greai 
Bniaku) 

BuTAiif,  New ;  a  group  of  islands  be- 
lonnng  to  Australia  (a.  v.),  and  separated 
bv  Dampier's  strait  urom  New  Guinea. 
The  situation  of  these  islands  has  not 
been  very  exacdy  ascertained ;  but  they 
stretch  from  about  1°  3(y  to  6°  8.  lat,  and 
from  148^  to  153^  £.  Ion.  Their  extent 
is  equally  uncertun.  Some  ffeonaphers 
include  in  this  gtoup  the  iadand  of  the 
same  name.  New  Ireiand,  New  Hanover, 
Admiralnr  islands,  and  some  smaller  ones. 
Some  of  the  groap  are  volcanic  The 
natives  are  Papuas,  and  manage  their  ca- 
noes, some  or  which  are  80  feet  lon^, 
with  great  skiH  Thev  are  black ;  their 
hair  is  curied  and  woofiy ;  but  they  have 
neither  the  thick  tips  nor  the  flat  noses  pf 
the  Negroe&  Those  of  the  Admiralty 
islands  are  gentle  and  peaceful ;  those  of 
New  Holland  are  warlike.  The  islands 
contain  some  hi^  mountains,  covered 
with  lofty  trees  to  their  summits.  The 
bread-fruit-tree,  the  fig-tree,  pepper,  aloes, 
nutmeg,  &c.,  are  found  here.  The  seas 
abound  in  coral  reefi,  which  often  render 
the  navigadon  dangerous.  Dampier  first 
discovered  that  this  archipelago  was  sep- 
arate fix)m  New  Guinea.  Carteret  first 
showed  that  New  Ireland  was  separated 
from  New  Britam  by  the  strait  which  he 


cs}ledSt.€horge*9€himiuL  lliese  islands 
have  been  also  visited  by  d'Entrecasteaux, 
Bougainville,  Hunter,  &c  (See  LabU' 
IcarduMs  Vtwige,  3  vols.,  4to.,  1796.) 

BaiTAiN,New ;  a  vast  country  of  North 
America,  lying  round  Hudson's  bay,  north 
and  north-west  of  Upper  and  Lower  Can- 
ada, comprehending  Labrador,  New  North 
Wales  and  New  South  Wales,  attached  to 
the  government .  of  Lower  Canada,  and 
belonging  to  Great  Britain. — ^The  face  of 
the  country  is  various.  On  the  south- 
west of  Hudson's  bliy,  from  Moose  river 
to  Churchill's  river,  in  some  parts,  for  the 
distance  of  600  miles  inland,  the  country 
is  flat,  marshy,  and  wooded,  in  manv 
parts,  with  pmes,  birch,  larch  and  wil- 
lows. North  of  Churchill's  river,  and  on 
the  eastern  coast,  it  is  hiffh,  rocky  and 
barren,  every  where  unfit  ror  cultivation, 
covered  with  masses  of  rock  of  amazing 
size,  composed  of  fiuideas  valleys  ana 
frightful  mountains,  some  of  them  of 
peat  height  The  valleys  are  full  of 
mkes  formed  by  rain  and  snow,  and  are 
covered  with  stunted  treee^ines,  fir,  birch 
and  cedar,  or  juniper.  The  mountains 
have  hore  and  there  a  blighted  shrub,  or 
a  little  moss.  The  climate  is  extremely 
severe,  and,  in  lat  60.,  on  the  coast,  veg- 
etation ceases. — ^The  principal  rivers  are 
Mackenzie's  river,  Copper-Mine  river. 
Nelson's,  Churchill's,  Albany,  Moose, 
Seal,  Seyem,  Rupert  aiid  Pokerekesko. 
The  pest  considerable  lakes  are  Winni- 

a  Slave  lake^  Great  Bear  lake,  and 
pesGow^ — ^The  principal  article  of 
trade  is  fur.  The  trade  is  carried  on  by 
two  companies,  who  have  several  forts, 
viz.  forts  Prince  of  Wales,  Chippeyan, 
Alexandria,  Churchill,  Albany,  Nelson, 
Severn,  &c.— The  wild  animius  are  nu- 
merous, such  as  bears,  beaveis,  deer, 
raccoons,  &c.  The  Esquimaux  Indians 
occupy  the  coasts  of  Labrador :  the  inte- 
rior is  inhabited  by  various  tribes  of  a  di- 
minutive and  miserable  race^ 

Britaitnicus  Cmsjlk  (Tiberius  Claudi- 
us GermanicusV,  son  of  the  emperor 
Claudius  and  Messahna,  was  bom  a  few 
days  after  the  accession  of  Claudius  to 
the  throne.  After  the  retum  of  the  em- 
peror fit)m  >bis  expedition  to  Britain,  the 
surname  Britanmcua  was  bestowed  on 
the  fether  and  son.  As  the  eldest  son  of 
the  emperor,  B.  was  the  legitimate  heir 
to  the  throne ;  but  Claudius  vras  prevailed 
upon  by  liis  second  wife,  the  ambitious 
Agrippina,  to  adopt  Domitius  Nero,  her 
son  by  a  former  marriage,  who  was  three 
years  older  than  B^  and  declare  him  his 
successor.     The  venal  senate  gave  its 
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In  the  mean  time,  Agrijppina, 
under  the  pretext  of  motheriy  tenderness, 
strove  to  keep  B.,  as  much  as  poeable, 
in  a  state  or  imbecility.  She  remored 
his  servants,  and  substituted  her  own 
creatures.  Sosibius,  his  tutor,  was  mur- 
dered bv  her  contrivance.  She  did  not 
permit  him  to  appear  beyond  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  palace,  and  even  kept  him 
out  of  his  fadier's  sight,  under  the  pre- 
tence that  he  was  insane  and  epileptic. 
Although  the  weak  emperor  showed  that 
he  penetrated  the  artinces  of  Agrippina, 
yet  his  death,  of  which  she  was  the  au- 
thor, prevented  him  from  retrieving  his 
eiTor.  Nero  was  proclaimed  emperor, 
while  B.  continued  m  close  confinement 
In  a  dispute  with  Nero,  Agrippina  direat- 
eued  to  place  B.,  who  was  then  14  years 
old,  on  the  throne,  upon  which  Nero 
caused  him  to  be  poisoned. ' 

Britinians  ;  a  Dody  of  monk3  of  the 
order  of  St  Au^stine,  who  received  their 
name  fitnn  Britini,  in  Ancona,  which  was 
the  place  of  their  institudon.  Their  man- 
ner of  living  was  very  austere.  They  ab- 
stained fiom  all  kinds  of  meat,  and  rasted 
fhom  the  festival  of  the  Exaltation  of  the 
Cross  to  Easter,  besides  observing  the 
ftsts  prescribed  by  the  church,  which 
they  were  stricdy  enjoined  to  dp  by  the 
rules  of  their  order.  Their  dress  was 
ffray ;  and,  to  distinguish  themselves 
mm  the  Minorites,  they  wore  no  eirdle. 
When  Alexander  IV,  m  1256,  effected 
the  union  of  the  different  congregations 
of  the  order  of  St  Augustine,  the  Britini- 
ans  became  members  of  this  union. 

British  America.  Under  tlie  general 
name  of  British  Anierica  is  comprehend- 
ed all  that  part  of  the  continent  of  North 
America  wnich  lies  to  the  north  of  the  U. 
States,  with  the  exception  6f  the  Russian 
possessions  in  the  north-westj  and  Green- 
land in  the  north-east  It  consists  of  four 
provinces :  1.  Lower  Canada,  to  which  is 
annexed  New  Britahi ;  2.  Upper  Canada ; 
3.  New  Brunswick ;  4.  Nova  Scotia ;  to- 
eether  with  the  island  of  Newfoundland. 
The  whole  country  is  und^  a  governor- 
general,  whose  residence  is  at  Quebec. 
Each  of  the  four  provmces  has  also  a 
lieutenant-eovemor ;  and  Newfoundland 
is  ffovemed  by  an  admiral. 

British  Channel.  (See  Engluh  Chan- 
neL) 

Brftish  Museum  was  founded  by  sir 
Hans  Sloane,  who,  in  1753,  beoueathed 
his  collection  of  natural  and  artincial  cu- 
riosities, and  his  library,  consisting  of 
50,000  volumes  of  books  and  MSS.,  to 
the  nation,  on  condition  of  the  payment 


of  £20,060to  fan  heirs.  MontBgue-honas, 
one  of  the  kugest  mansiiMis  m  the  me- 
tropolis, was  appropriated  to  its  recep- 
tion, and  it  has  since  been  gradually  in- 
creased by  gifls,  bequests,  and  purchases 
of  every  species  of*  curiosity — animals, 
tegetables,  minerals,  sculptures,  books, 
MsS.,  &c.  The  main  buildmg  is  216 
feet  long  and  57  high ;  the  wings  are  oc* 
cupied  Ib^  the  officers  of  die  establish- 
ment The  library  of  printed  books  oc- 
cupies 16  rooms.  The  umier  floor  is 
composed  of  11  rooms,  2  of  which  con- 
tain miscellaneous  collections,  4  contain 
collckstions  of  natural  history,  and  5  the 
libraiy  of  MSS.,  which  is  extremely  vrf- 
uable,  besides  the  saloon,  containing  the 
minerals.  The  Lansdowne  library  of 
MSS.  consists  of  1S45  volumes,  exclusive 
of  rolls  and  charters,  and  contains  the 
Burleigh,  Ciesar  and  Kennet  paders. 
(Catalogue  of  Lansdowne  MSS^  folio, 
1819.)  The  Sloane  and  "Birch  MSS., 
consisting  of  4437  voliunes^  are  valuable. 
(See  Ayscough^  Undescrihed  MSS^  ^ 
vol«i.,  4to.,  1782.)  The  Harleian  MSS. 
were  collected  by  Hariey,  lord  Oxford, 
and  form  7639  volumes,  containing  40,000 
documents.  (Catalogue  of  Harleian  MSS.^ 
4  vols.,  folio,  1809.)  The  Cottonian  col- 
lection was  injured  by  fire  in  1751.  The 
number  of  articles  is  upwards  of  20,000, 
among  which  is  the  ori|;inal  of  the  Magna 
Charta,  and  original  documents  coimected 
with  it  (Catcdogue,  folio,  1802.)  There 
are  many  other  very  valuable  collections, 
which  we  cannot  enumerate.  The  galle- 
ry, or  department  of  antiquities,  is  dis- 
tributed in  15  rooms ;  6  of  which  contain 
Greek  and  Roman  sculptures  and  antiqui- 
ties, and  2  are  occupied  with  E^'ptian 
sculptures  and  antiquities,  roanyof  wliich 
were  collected  by  the  French,  and  fell 
into  tile  hands  of  the  English  at  the  caj)- 
ture  of  AJezandria,  September,  1801. 
Salt's  Egyptian  antiquities  have  also 
been  lately  added.  The  fiunous  RoscCta 
stone  l>eIong8  to  the  coOection.  Other 
rooms  are  occupied  by  ierracotku^  the 
Hamilton  vases,  coins  and  medals,  prints 
and  drawings,  the  Phigalian  marbles,  and 
the  Elgin  marbles.  The  anteroom  con- 
tains tiie  &mous  Baii)erini  vase,  or,  as  k 
is  generally  called,  the  Portland  vase. 

BarrTAiiT,  or  Bretagw e  ;  formerly  one 
of  the  larffest  provinces  of  France,  being 
a  peninsum  washed  by  the  Atiantic  on  all 
sides  except  the  east,  where  it  joined 
Poitoii,  Anjou,  Maine  and  Normandy. 
It  now  forms  five  departments  (q-J^J* 
containing  2,532,500  mhabitants,  on  1775 
square  miles.     It  is  supposed  to  have 
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leeeiTed  its  name  ftom  the  Britom,  who 
were  expelled  from  England,  and  took 
refuge  here  in  the  fifth  centQiy.  It  form* 
ed  one  of  the  duchies  of  France,  till  it 
was  united  to  the  crown  by  Francis  I,  in 
15^  The  province  was  divided  into 
Upper  and  Lower  B.  Agriculture,  in 
this  territoiy,  is  very  backward,  and  it  is 
estimated,  that  about  one  half  of  the  sur- 
ftce  lies  waste.  •  Com  and  wine  are  pro- 
duced in  small  m]antitte&  Flax  and 
hemp,  apples  and  pears,  are  abundant, 
and  of  piod  quality.  Cider  is  the  prin- 
cipal dnnk.  Salt  is  made  on  the  •coast, 
and  coals,  lead  and  iron  are  found  in  va- 
rious parts.  There  are  roanuftemres  of 
hemp,  fiax  and  iron.  The  fisheries,  also, 
employ  many  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
Bas-BretODs  speak  a  dialect  of  the  Celtic. 
There  is  also  a  foUM  among  them,  called 
Lueaehe^  of  which  the  woras  are  .princi- 
pally Greek.  The  lower  classes  are  poor 
and  ignorant 

Brizard.    {See  I^rench  TheatrtJ) 

Broach  ;  a  huge,  ruinous  town  m  6u- 
zerat,  Hindostan,  on  the  NeriHiddah.  It 
contains  a  Hindoo  hospital  for  8ick>  and 
infirm  beasts,  birds  and  insects,  which  has 
considerable  endovionents  in  land,  and 
accommodates  not  only  animals  consid- 
ered sacred  by  the  Hindoos,  such  as 
monkeys,  peacocks,  &c^  but  horses,  dogs 
and  cats :  it  has,  also,  in  little  boxes,  an 
assortment  of  lice  and  fleaik  These  ani- 
mals are  fed  only  on  vegetable  feed,  and 
are,  generally,  in  a  misenible  condition. 
Near  B.  is  the  celebrated  banian-tree, 
which  has  been  renowned  ever  since  die 
fiist  arrival  of  the  Portuguese  in  India, 
and  which,  acccMding  to  the  natives,  was 
capable  of  sheltering  10,000  horsemen 
under  its  shade.  Part  of  it  has  been 
washed  away  by  the  river,  but  enough 
yet  remains  to  make  it  one  of  the  nd>lest 
groves  in  the  worid.  B.  was  captiired  by 
the  English  in  180a  Lon.  73°  6"  E. ;  lat. 
2P  41' N. 

Broach  ;  any  thing  which  will  pierce 
through ;  a  pin ;  that  part  of  certain  orna- 
ments by  which  they  are  stuck  on ;  the 
ornament  it8el£  Among  the  Highlanders 
of  Scotland,  there  are  preserve,  in  sev- 
eral fiunilies,  ancient  broaches  of  rich 
wbikmanship,  and  highfy  ornamented, 
^me  of  them  are  inscribed  with  charac- 
ters to  which  particular  virtaes  were  at- 
tributed, and  seem  to  have  been  used  as 
a  sort  of  amulet  or  talisman. 

Broach-to  ;  to  incline  suddenly  to 
windward  of  die  ship's  course  when  she 
sails  with  a  lane  wind ;  or,  when  she 
sails  directlly  he&ce  the  wind,  to  deviate 
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from  her  line  of  couise  with  such  rapid- 
ity as  to  bring  her  side  to  windward,  and 
expose  her  to  the  danger  of  oversetting. 
The  masts  act  like  levers  on  the  ship, 
sideways,  so  as  to  overturn  her,  unless 
she  is  relieved  by  the  rending  of  the  sails, 
or  the  carrying  away  of  the  masts. 

Broad  Piece  ;  a  denomination  that  has 
been  given  to  some  English  gold  pieces 
broader  than  a  guinea;  particiuarly  Caro- 
luses  and  Jacobuses. 

Broadside,  in  a  naval  engagement ; 
the  whole  discharge  of  the  artillerv  on  one 
side  of  a  ship  of  war,  above  and  below.^ — ^A 
squall  of  wmd  is  said  to  throw  a  ship  on 
her  broadside,  when  it 'presses  her  down 
in  the  water,  po  as  nearly  to  overset  her. 

BaoAD-SiroRD ;  a  sword  vrith  a  broad 
blade,  designed  chiefly  for  cutting,  used 
by  some  regiments  of  cavalry  and  High- 
land in&ntry  in  the  British  service.  It 
has,  in  general,  given  place  to  the  sabre, 
among  the  cavalry.  The  claymore  or 
broad-sword  was  formerly  the  national 
weapon  of  the  Highlanders. 

Ihlocade  ;  a  stuff  of  gold,  silver  or 
silk,  taised  and  enriched  with  flowers, 
foliage  and  other  ornaments.  Fonnerlv, 
it  si^ified  only  a  stuff  wove  all  of  gold 
or  silver,  or  in  which  silk  was  mixed ;  at 
present,  all  stufli,  grograms,  satins,  taffe- 
tas and  lustrings  are  so  called,  if  they  are 
worked  with  nowera  or  other  figures. 

Brocken.    {See  Hartz.) 

Bhodt,  a .  town  in  Austrian  Gallicia, 
situated  in  the  circle  of  Zloczow,  border- 
ing oh  the  Russian  fifontier,  includes  2600 
houses,  and  16,500  inhabitants,  half  of 
whom  are  Jews,  who  have  a  college  and 
a  school  fer  the  instruction  of  ardsts  and 
mechanics.  The  commerce,  carried  on 
principally  by  Jews,  is  important,  the 
town  Deing  very  favorably  atuated  for  the 
exchange  of  the  products  of  Poland  for 
the  hones,  black  cattle,  wax,  honey,  tal- 
low, skins,  furs,  anise,  preserved  firuits, 
&C.,  of  Walacbia,  the  Crimea,  &c.  B. 
belongs  to  count  Potocki. 

Broxxhuizen,  Jan  van  (better  known 
as  Janua  Brmtkhugnu) ;  bom  at  Amster- 
dam in  1649.  When  young,  he  lost  his 
fkther,  a  hatter,  and  was  put  under  the 
guardianship  of  one  of  his  relations,  who 
placed  him  with  an  apothecary,  though 
ne  desired  to  study  a  learned  profession. 
While  in  this  situation,  he  wrote  verses, 
and  was  encouraged  by  the  applause  of 
the  public.  He  subsequently  entered  the 
militarv  service  of  his  native  country.  In 
1674,  he  embuked  under  the  command 
of  )he  femous  admiral  de  Ruyter,  as  a 
marine,  on  an  expedition  to  the  West 
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India  islands.  In  the  autumn  of  the  same 
year,  he  went  into  winter  quarters  at 
Utrecht.  Here  he  became  acquainted 
with  several  scientific  men,  and  published 
a  collection  of  his  poems  Utrecht,  1684). 
A  splendid  edition  of  theiu  appeared  at 
Amsterdam  in  1711, 4to.  He  afterwards 
received  a  militaiy  amwintment  at  Am- 
sterdam, which  anbrded  him  leisure  fot 
literary  pursuits.  He  published  an  edi- 
tion of  tlie  poems  of  Suuuazarius,  and 
also  of  Palearius^s  works,  an  edition  of 
Tropertius  (Amsterdam,  1702  and  1726, 
4to.),  and  TibuUus  (Amsterdam,  1708 
and  1727,  4to.),  with  critical  notes.  In 
tliese  works,  he  displayed  extensive 
knowledge. .  After  the  peace  of  Ryswick, 
he  received  his  dismission,  with  tlie  rank 
of  a  captain.    He  died  in  1707. 

Broglio  ;  a  ibmily  distinguished  in  the 
annals  of  French  wars  and  French  di* 
plomacy,  which  derives  its  origin  fix»m 
Pie4mont — 1.  Francois  Marie,  marshal 
of  France,  bom  in  1671,  died  in  1745 ; 
from  1689,  fought  with  distinction  in  the 
Netherlands,  in  Gennanv  and  Italy.  He 
was  also  employed  in  diplomatic  affairs. 
He  rose  by  degrees,  till,  in  1734,  he  be- 
came marshal  of  Francie.  In  the  Austrian 
war  of  succession,  he  had  the  cliief  com- 
mand of  the  armies  of  Bavaria  and  Bohe- 
mia ;  but,  leading  them  back  to  the  fron- 
tiers of  France,  he  fell  into  disgrace  at 
court. — 2.  Victor  Francois,  tlie  eklest  son 
of  the  preceding,  likewise  marshal  of 
France,  born  in  1718,  commenced  his 
career  in  the  batties-of  Guastallaand  Par- 
ma 11734)  ;  was  engaged  in  all  the  wars 
of  rraiice,  and  was  always  distinguished 
for  his  valor,  though  not  unifoniily  suc- 
cessful. During  the  seven  years'  war^  he 
ibught  under  d'Eatrees  at  Hastenbeck, 
and  at  Rossbach  under  Soubise.  Ho 
was  more  successful  as  commander-in- 
chief  at  Bergen.  The  emperor,  to  reward 
him  for  the  victory  obtained  at  that  place, 
created  him  a  prince  of  tlie  empire.  Dis- 
putes with  Soubise,  who  was  m  particu- 
lar favor  witii  madame  de  Pompadour, 
caused  his  recall  and  banishment.  In 
1789,  wlien  the  revolution  broke  out, 
Louis  XVI  appointed  him  minister  of 
war ;  at  the,  same  time,  he  received  the 
cotmnand  of  the  troops  that  were  to  keep 
Paris  in  check.  The  desertion  of  the 
national  euards  rendered  all  his  efforts 
vain,  and  B.  left  France.  In  the  cam- 
paign of  1792,  be  commanded  a  division 
of  me  imigria  without  success.  Af);er  its 
close,  he  withdrew  entirely  from  pubHc 
life,  and  died  at  MCinster  in  1804,  m  tiie 
86th  year  of  his  age.— 3.  Claude  Victor, 


the  tlurd  son  of  Victor  Francis,  on  tbtf 
other  hand,  entered  wholly  into  the  views 
of  the  revolutionary  party.  He  was  dep- 
uty of  the  nobility  of  Col  mar  to  th^  states 
general.  After  tne  disMlution  of  the  con- 
stituent assembly,  he  was  appointed  field* 
marsluil  in  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  but, 
upon  his  refusal  to  acknowledge  the  de- 
crees of  tlie  10th  of  August,  was  deprived 
of  his  command,  and  werwards,  on  the 
same  account,  summoned  before  the  rev- 
olutionaiy  tribunal,  and  led  to  the  guillo- 
tine in  June,  1794. — 4.  Charles  FranQois, 
a  brother  of  Victor  Francois,  is  known  in 
the  history  of  French  diplomacy  as  the 
head  of  the  secret  ministry  of  Louis  XV. 
Altliough  B.  discharged  the  duties  of  this 
difficult  ofllce  vnth  much  ability,  yet,  as 
liis  views  wer^  often  in  direct  opposition 
to  those  qf  the  public  ministry,  the  great- 
est and  i;be  most  ridiculous  confusion  was 
often  produced.  He  was,  therefore,  for- 
mally banished  by  the  kin^,;  iHit,  at  the 
same  time,  received  secret  mstructions  to 
continue  his  usual  duties  in  his  exile. 
Under  Louis  X.VI>  he  was  not  employed, 
and  died  in  1781.— 5.  Victor,  peer  of 
Ftance,  a  son  of  Claude  Victor:  see  the 
following  article. 

BaoeLio,  Victor,  duke  of,  peer  of 
France,  bom  in  1785,  married  a  oaughter 
of  the  celebrated  madame  de  Stael.  His 
grandfather  was  the  marshal  duke  of  B., 
who  was  distinguished  in  the  seven  years* 
war.  His  father,  Victor,  notwithstanding 
the  patriotism  which  he  had  always  dis- 
played, fell  a  victim  to  the  revolutionary 
tribunid.  The  son  received  an  excellent 
education,  and  devoted  himself^  at  first,  to 
literature  and  the  fine  arts.  But  he  soon 
engajged  in  more  serious  studies,  and  in 
poUtical  affairs.  He  became  coimsellor 
of  state,  auditor,  military  intendant  in  II- 
lyria  and  Valladolid,  and  was  attarched  to 
the  French  embassies  in  Warsaw,  Vienna 
and  Prague.  Inrl814,  he  took  his  seat  in 
the  chamber  of  peeni,  where  he  gave 
splendid  proofs  or  his  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  present  state  of  society,  and 
with  the  legislation  adapted  to  it.  In  the 
trial  of  Ney,  he  vvas  one  of  the  few  peers 
who  voted  for  his  acquittal.  He  ^oke 
with  enei^  against  the  laws  of  exception 
and  the  proscription  lists.  At  the  time 
when  the  ministry  was  making  efforts  to 
extend  the  power  of  the  police,  the  fbl- 
lo%ving  observation  of  his  met  with  great 
approoation:  ''The  existing  government 
(said  be)  wish  to  know  all  things,  and  to 
confine  this  knowledge  to  themselves. 
Hen,ce  arises  the  inconvenience,  that  the 
public  remains  ignorant  of  facts  by  which 
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the  gOTemment  are  ipided,  and  the  sov- 
«mment  of  the  opimons  of  the  pubuc" 
Ita  the  debates  upon  the  censorship  of  the 
public  journals,  he  observed:  ^'A  new 
ffovemment  may  more  readily  grant  free- 
dom of  s>eech,  as  it  is  not  called  upon  to 
defend  ionner  abuses.  Restrictions  on 
the  liberty  of  the  press  prevent  the  min- 
isters from  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  their 
real  simation,  and  discredit  them  with  the 
nation.  The  restnunt  of  the  press  can  only 
be  of  importance  to  ministers,  who  throw 
themselves  into  the  arnAs  of  a  violent 
party,  vnth  the  intention  of  allowing  it  an 
unlimited  hcense."  The  duke  is  pro- 
foundly versed  in  the  whole  department 
of  political  economy. 

i^ROKER ;  an  agent  who  is  employed  to 
conclude  bairns,  or  transact  other  busi- 
ness, for  his  employer,  for  a  certain  fe&  or 
premium.  Brokers  are  of  several  kinds — 
merchandise,  money,  exchange,  ship,  in- 
surance, real  estate,  pawn,  stock  brokers, 
&c  Exchange  brokefti  negotiate  notes 
and  foilte  of  exchange  ;  money  broken 
exchange  different  k&ds  of  money ;  these 
two  classes  are  not  unfrequently  united. 
Merchandise  brokers  make  contracts  for 
the  sale  of  merchandise.  Pawn  brokers 
make  it  their  business  to  leiid  money 
upon  pawns.  Insurance  brokers  are 
those  whose  busmees  it  is  to  procure  in- 
surance of  vessels  at  sea  or  bound  on  a 
voyage.  They  are,  at  once,  the  agents 
of  the  underwriters  (who  expect  from 
them  a  fuU  disclosure  of  all  circum- 
stances affecting  the  risk,  and  tiic  pay- 
ment of  tlieir  premiums!  and  of  the  party 
insured  (who  trusts  to  tnem  for  the  regu- 
larity of  the  contract,  and  a  proper  selec- 
tion of  underwriters).  An  agent  or  broker 
should  not,  therefore,  be  an  insurer ;  for 
he  then  becomes  too  much  interested  to 
settle  with  fiiimess  the  rate  of  premium, 
the  amount  of  partial  losses,  &c.  Stock 
brokers  are  those  who  are  employed  to 
buy  and  sell  shares  in  the  stocks,  includ- 
ing the  public  funds  of  their  own  and 
other  countries,  bank  stock,  &c.  In  the 
U.  States,  brokers  are  not  required  to  be 
licensed,  nor  to  eiye  bonds.  In  France, 
the  brokers  who  deal  in  money,  exchange, 
merchandise,  insurance  and  stock,  are 
called  agents  de  chcawt^  and  thdr  ncmiber 
at  Paris  is  fixed  at  W.  The  company  of 
ixgmts  de  change  is  directed  by  a  chamber 
of  ^ndJes  {chambre  syndieale),  chosen  an- 
nually by  the  company.  They  are  obKff ed 
to  give  bonds  to  the  amount  of  125,000 
fjanca,  for  the  prevention  of  abuses.  They 
are  also  obliged  to  keep  books,  apd  are 
nstricted  to  from  i  to'i  per  cent  £>r  each 


negotiation.  They  ore  allowed  to  deal  in 
the  public  funds,  foreign  and  domestic, 
and  the  different  kinds  of  merchandise, 
&c.  In  London,  the  brokers  must  be 
licensed  by  the  lord  mayor,  who  takes 
bonds  for  the  faithful  execution  of  their 
duties.  In  Egypt,  the  Arabs  are  the  ex- 
change brokers,  and  are  called  consids. 
In  the  Levant  and  the  Indies,  the  Jews, 
Armenians  and  Banians  are  the  cliief 
brokerSk 

Brome;  a  peculiar  substance  discov- 
ered in  1^6,  and  named  from  the  Greek 
/3p«/<oj,  in  consequence  of  its  disagreeable 
odor.  It  is  obtained  from  the  bittern  of 
sea-water,  or  tlie  washings  of  the  ashes 
of  sea-weed.  It  is  a  dark-red  liquid,  -of 
a  specific  gravity  of  2.965,  highly  volatile, 
ona  emits  copious  red  fiimes  at  the  ordi- 
nary temperature  of  the  air.  It  boils  at 
110^.  Tne  vapor  dotes  not  sustain  the 
combustion  of  a  candle,  though  several 
of  the  metals  bum  in  it  It  possesses  the 
bleaching  powers  of  chlorine,  and,  like 
that  substancej  is  eminentiy  hostile  to 
life ;  a  single  drop  of  it,  placed  upon  the 
bill  of  a  bird,  being  sufficient  to  kill  it. 
With  oxygen  and  hydrogen  it  forms  acids. 
Its  properties  have  led  to  the  opinion,  that 
it  might  be  a  compotuid  of  chlorine  and 
iodine ;  but,  as  neither  of  these  substances 
have  been  detected  in  it,  we  are,  for  the 
present  at  least,  obliged  to  regard  it  as  c^ 
simple  element 

Bromelia.    (See  Pine-w%>/e.) 

Bromius  ;  a  suAiame  of  Joacchup. 

Broitkhorst,  Peter  van;  a  Dutch 
painter,  bom  at  Delfl  in  1588,  and  died 
m  1661.  He  painted,  >vith  great  success, 
perspective  Tie ws  of  temples  and  church- 
es, enlivened  with  small  but  well  exe- 
cuted human  figures.  In  the  town-house 
of  Delfl  is  his  representation  of  Solomon's 
judgment— John  van  B„  bom  at  Ley  den 
m  1648,  learned  the  art  of  painting  with- 
out any  instruction,  and  attained  to  a  high 
decree  of  perfection.  He  principiuiy 
pamted  animals,  and  was  particularly 
successfiil  in  his  birds.  The  lightness 
and  brilliancy  of  the  feathers  are  repre- 
sented with  much  truth.  He  was  a 
pastry-cook,  and  p«nted  merely  for  his 
amusement — Another  John  van  B.,  bom 
at  Utrecht  in  1603,  was  a  painter  on  glass. 
His  works  in  th^  new  church  at  Amster- 
dam are  much  esteemed.  He  has  also 
encraved  some  works  of  Cornelius  Poel- 
enburg. 

Broxnxr,  Francis  Xaver,bora  in  1758, 
at  Hochstadt,  on  the  Danube,  of  the  low- 
est extraction,  while  a  boy,  entered  the 
Jesuit  college   at  Dillingen,  as  a  singer. 
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He  afterwiids  became  a  Benedjctine 
monk,  and  devoted  himself  with  the 
greatest  zeal,  to  the  study  of  philosophy 
and  mathematics,  as  well  oa  to  muac  and 
poetiy.  He  fled  twice  fit>m  the  monaa- 
teiT.  and  took  slielter  in  Ziirich.  In 
1810,  he  was  made  professor  in  Kazan, 
in  Russia,  whence  he  returned  in  1617. 
His  poems,  in  particular  his  piscatory 
idyls,  are  interesting  £>r  their  truth  and 
simplicity,  and  the  refined  feeling  of 
mond  and  natural  beauty  which  pervades 
them.    He  wrote  his  own  life,  in  3  vols: 

Bronze.  Por  the  nnode  in  which  this 
metal  is  prepared,  see  Ccppw, 

Bronzes,  in  arch»olopy  \  works  of  art 
cast  in  bronze.  The  ancients  used  bronze 
for  a  ^peat  variety  of  purposes :  arms  and 
other  matruments,  medaJs  and  statues,  of 
this  metal,  are  to  be  found  in  all  cabineta 
of  antiquities.  Egyptian  idols  of  bronze 
are  contained  in  the  British  museum. 
The  most  celebrated  antique  bronze 
Btstues  are,  the  sleeping  satyr ;  the  two 
youthUd  athletes ;  the  colossal  equestrian 
statue  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  at  Rome ;  the 
Hercules  of  the  capitol ;  the  colostol  head 
of  Conunodus ;  the  statue  of  Septunius 
Severus  in  the  Barbermi  palace.  The 
horses  of  St.  Mark,  at  Venice,  are  of  pure 
copper.  On  tables  of  bronze  were  in- 
acrioed  laws,  edicts,  and  treaties.  3000 
of  these  were  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  time 
of  Vespasian.  Bam-retiefi,  vaults,  and 
doors  of  public  edifices,  were  ornamented 
with  decorations  of  the  same  metal.  Ur- 
ban VIII  took  fivmi  the  Pantheon  alone 
450,000  pounds  of  bronze,  which  he  usied 
for  the  ornaments  of  St  Peter's,  and  for 
the  cannon  of  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo. 
One  of  these  ^faa  composed  wholly  of 
bronze  naUs,  taken  firom  the  portico,  and 
bore  the  inscription,  Ex  dams  traSidibuB 
porHdU  Agrippfz.  The  ancients  consid- 
ered this  metal  as  naturally  pure;  all 
their  instruments  of  sacrifice,  and  sacred 
vessels,  were  therefore  of  bronze.  They 
also  b^eved  it  endowed  with  the  power 
of  driving  away  niectres  and  mahgnant 
spirits.  ( Ov.  Md.  vil  226,  and  Fast.  v.  441.) 
The  words  monda  sacra  are  found  only 
on  bronze  medals.  It  was  sacred  to  the 
gods;  and  the  Roman  emperors,  who 
struck  gold  and  silver  coins,  coidd  not 
strike  them  of  bronze  witliout  the  per- 
mission of  the  senate ;  hence  the  inscrip- 
tion 8,  C.  (Senatus  eonsuUo).  (For  the 
method  of  casting  in  bronze  among  the 
ancients,  see  Winekeknann's  History  of 
Arty  book  ii.)  The  modems  have  also 
made  much  use  of  bronze,  particularly 
for  statues  exposed  to  accidents,  or  the 


influence  of  the  atmosphere,  and  foe  caata 
of  cetebroted  antiques.  The  moulds  aro 
made  on  the  pattern,  of  jrfaster  and  brick 
dust  The  parts  are  then  covered  on  the 
inside  with  a  coating  of  clay  as  thick  as 
the  bronze  is  intended  to  be.  The  mould 
IS  now  closed,  and  filled  on  its  inside  with 
a  nucleus  or  core  of  plaster  and  brick- 
dust,  mixed  with  water.  When  this  is 
done,  the  mould  is  opened,  and  the  clay 
carefully  removed.  The  mould,  witli  its 
core,  are  then  thoroughly  dried,  and  the 
core  secured  in*  its  position  by  bars  of 
bronze,  which  paaa  mto  it  through  the 
external  part  of^  the  mould.  The  vfhole 
is  then  lK>imd  with  iron  hoops,  and  the 
meked  bronze  is  poured  in  through  an 
aperture  left  for  the  purpose:  of  course, 
the.  bronze  fills  tlie  same  cavity  which 
was  previously  occupied  by  the  clay,  and 
ibrms  a  metallic  covering  to  the  core.  It 
is  afterwards  tatude  anooth  by  mechanical 
means. 

Bronzing.  Bronze  of  a  good  quality 
acauires,  by  oxydation,  a  fine  green  tint, 
called  patina  antiquoj  or,  by  the  Romans, 
arugo.  Corinthian  brass  receives  in  tliis 
way  a  beautiful  clear  men  color.  This 
appearance  is  imitated-  by  an  artificial 
process,  called  hronxi$ig.  A  solution  of 
saL  ammoniac  and  salt  of  sorrel  in  vine- 
gar is  used  for  bronzing  metala.  Any 
number  of  layers  nuy  be  applied,  and 
the  shade  becomes  deeper  in  propoitioB 
to  the  number  applied.  For  bronzing 
sculptures  of  wood,  plaster,  figurea,  &c.  a 
composition  of  vellow  ochre,  Prussian 
blue,  end  lampblack,  dissolted  in  glue- 
water,  is  employed. 

Bronzino,  Angelo,  a  painter  of  the 
Florentine  school,  and  imitator  of  Michael 
Angelo,  flourished  about  1550.  He  paint- 
ed a  great  number  of  portraits;  and  his 
historical  paintings  are  distinguished  by 
the  striking  and  pleasing  features  of  the 
heads  which  they  contam.  One  of  his 
best  paintings  is  a  C%rij<,  in  the  church 
Santa  Croce,  at  Florence.  It  is  remark- 
able for  its  grouping  and  colormff,  as  well 
as  for  the  heads,  many  of  whicn  are  the 
portraits  of  his  fiiencu  and  contempora- 
ries; yet  it  is  not  ahogetfaer  free  fifom 
mannerism  and  affectation.  Some  persons 
have  found  fault  with  the  nakedness  of 
his  figures.    He  died  at  Florence,  1570. 

BRooniNO.    (See  Omtifco^ry.) 

Brooklyn,  a  poet-town  of  I?ew  York, 
in  King's  county,  on  the  west  end  of 
Long  Island,  separated  finom  the  city  of 
New  York  by  East  river.  PopuIatH>n  in 
1810, 4,402 ;  in  1820,  7,175.  The  vUlage 
of  B*,  within  the  town^p,  is  incoipom- 
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fld,  and  has  a  pleasant  and  aomewhat 
elevated  situation,  opposite  to  the  chy  of 
New  York,  ifrom  which  it  is  three  fourths 
of  a  mile  distant  It  is  a  flourisfainff  vii« 
lage,  compactly  and  handsomely  buih, 
having  various  manufactures,  and  an  ex- 
tensive  trade;  and  coniajined,  in  1825, 
fi,800  iniiabitants,  and  5  houses  of  pub- 
lic worship.  To  the  east  of  the  village  is 
e  tract  of  land  called  the  ffaUaboght, 
which  is  the  site  of  a  navy-yard,  and 
public  store-houses,  belonging  to  the  U. 
states.  Between  B.  and  Flatbush,  on 
the  south,  a  severe  battle  was  fi>ught 
during  the  revoloticMiaiy  war,  between 
the  British  and  Americans,  in  which  the 
latter  were  defeated  vrith  great  loss. 

BsooKs,  John,  was  bom  in  Medford, 
Mass.  in  the  year  1752.  His  father  was 
a  reqwctable  farmer^  After  receiving  a 
comoKm  education  at  the  town  school, 
young  B.  was  indented  as  an  apprentice, 
abcoraing  to  the  prevailing  custom,  to 
doctor  Simon  Tufls,  for  the  space  of  seven 
years.  He  here  contracted  an  intimacy 
witli  the  celebrated  count  Rumford,  which* 
was  continued  by  correspondence  until 
the  latter^  death.r->AAer  completing  his 
studies,  he  commenced  the  practice  of 
bis  profession  ui;  the  neighboring'  town 
of  Reading ;  but  he  had  not  been  long  so 
engaged,  when  the  revolutionary  war 
broke  out,  and  he  tras  appointed  to  com-* 
mand  a  company  of  minute  men,  whom 
he  soon  had  an  opportunity  of  exeroisiug 
against  the  Irtish,  on  their  retreat  from 
Lexington  and  Concord. — ^He  was  soon 
after  raised  to  the  rank  of  major  in  the 
continental  service,  and*  was  distinguish- 
ed for  his  knowledge  of  tactics,  being 
considered  as  second,  in  that  respect,  to 
baron  Steuben  alone,  with  whom  he  was 
associated  in  the  duty  of  introducing  a 
uniform  system  of  exercise  and  manoBU- 
vres. — In  1777,  he  was  appointed  lieuten-r 
ant-colonel,  and  had  no  small  share  in  the 
capture  of  Burgoyne,  04  the  7th  of  Oc- 
tober, at  Saratoga,^ — When  the  conspiracy 
of  some,  of  the  officers  against  the  com-r 
ihaiider-inH^baef,  in  March,  1783,  had 
well  nigh  ruined  the  country,  Washing- 
ton rode  up  to  Brooks,  and  requested  him 
to  keep  his  officera  within  quarters,  to 
prevent  their  attending  the  insurgent 
meeting.  Brooks  replied,  '^Sir,  I  ba^'o 
anticipated  your  wishes,  and  my  orders 
are  given.''  Washington  took  him  by 
the  hand,  and  said,  **  Colonel  Brooks,  this 
is  just  what  I  expected  from  you."  He 
was  one  of  the  committee  who  brought 
in  the  resolutions  of  the  officers,  expreiss- 
ing  their  abhorrence  of  this  plot,  and  also 
24* 


one  of  that  appointed  by  the  officers  to 
adinst  their  accounts  wkh  congress. — 
After  the  army  was  disbanded,  colonel 
Brooks  resumed  the  practice  of  medicine 
in  Medford  and  the  neighboring  towns. 
He  was  soon  after  elect^  a  member  of 
the  Massachusetts  medical  society,  and, 
on  its  extension,  and  new  organization, 
in  the  year  1803,  a  counsellor.  He  was 
for  many  years  major-general  of  the  mi- 
htia  of  liis  ooun^,  and  his  division,  during 
the  insurrection  of  1786,  was  very  effi- 
cient in  the  protection  of  the  courts  of 
justice,. and  the  support  of  the  govern-:' 
mem.  General  Brooks  also  r^resetited 
his  town  in  the  general  court,  and  was  1^ 
delegate  in  the  state  convention,  for  the 
aidoption  of  tlie  federal  constitution,  of 
which  he  was  one  of  the  most  zealous 
advocate.  In  the  late  war  with  England, 
be  was  the  adjutant-general  of  governor 
Strong,  and  was  chosen  to  succeed  him 
on  his  retirement  ftom  office,  almost 
without  op|)osition.  As  governor,  he 
discharged  Ids  duties  with  signal  ability 
and  excellent  temper. — He  was  president 
of  many  literary,  religious,  patnotic,  be^ 
nevolent  and  professional  societies.— * 
After  discharging,  for  seven  successive 
years,  the  duties  of  chief  magistrate,  he 
retired  to  private  life,  and  spent  his  re- 
maining years  in  the  town  of  Medford, 
where  he  was  much  beloved.  The  in-i 
habitants  referred  to  him  all  then*  dis-r 
putes,  and  Ids  decisions  generally  satisfi- 
ed both  parties.  The  death  of  this  ex-» 
cellent  man  took  place  in  the  73d  year 
of  his  age,  March  1st,  1825.— As  a  phy- 
sician, he  was  judicious  and  accurate  in 
his  investigations^  and  clear  in  his  dis? 
cemment ;  prudent  rather  than  bold,  and 
kind  and  attentive  to  his  padents.  His 
nimd^was  active,  ardent,  and  indefatiga-i 
ble.  His  whole  conduct  was  regulated 
by  the  purest  sentiments  of  morality  and 
religion,  imbibed  at  an  early  periode 

Broom;  a  genus  of  plants  which  hi" 
eludes  numerous  species.  The  common 
broom  {spartium  Bcoparium)  is  a  shrub 
growing  abundantly  on  sandy  pastures 
Olid  heaths  in  England.  It  is  disdn- 
guished  by  having  lurge,  yellow,  butterfly- 
ehaped  ftowers,  leaves  in  threes,  ahd  sin- 
gle, and  the  branches  angular.  This  is 
a  handsome  shrub,  and  one  of.  the  most 
nseftd  of  the  common  plants  of  Great 
Britain.  Its  twigs  are  tied  in  bundles, 
and  formed  into  brooms.  Some  persons 
mast  the  seeds,  and  make  them  into  a 
kind  of  coffee.  The  fibrous  and  elastic 
parts  of  the  bark,  separated  by  soakhig 
m  water,  may  be  mavuiactured  into  cor^ 
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he  had  met  with  some  time  before,  by 
which  he  lost  his  memory  for  all  proper 
name?  and  other  substantives,  but  had  ad- 
jectives in  abundance  at  Iiis  command. 
His  manuscripts  are  of  great  value. 

Brower.    (See  Biumaer.) 

Brown,  Charles  Brockden,  greatly  dis- 
tin^piished  as  a  novelist,  and  the  editor  of 
various  periodical  works,  was  bom  in  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  in  1771.  He  was 
remarkable  in  his  childhood  for  his  at- 
tachment to  books,  and,  at  the  age  of  16, 
after  having  received  a  liberal  education, 
had  already  formed  plans  of  extensive 
literary  works.  The  profession  of  which 
he  made  choice  was  the  law.  He  was 
apprenticed  to  an  eminent  member  of  the 
Philadelphia  bar,  but,  during  the  term 
intended  for  preparatory  leealstudy,  was^ 
in  fact,  principally  occupied  with  hteraiy 

J  pursuits ;  and,  when  the  time  approached 
or  his  admission  into  tlie  courts,  he  re- 
nounced, altogether,  the  lesal  career  fix)m 
constitutional  dmidity,  and  an  invincible 
disUke  to  the  scenes  which  courts  present 
His  fiiends  remonstrated  and  reasoned  in 
vain.  The  youth  desired  only  retirement 
and  tlie  employments  of  a  student  and  an 
author.  The  delicacy  of  his  frame,  more- 
over, incapacitated  hfm  for  the  biistle  of 
business  and  all  athledc  amusements. 
During  frequent  visits  to  New  York,  he 
became  intimate  with  a  Uterary  club,  who 
fostered  his  devotion  to  letters,  and  in- 
creased his  eagerness  to  be  conspicuous 
as  a  writer,  lie  kept  minute  journals, 
indited  essays  and  dnscrtatibns,  and  cul- 
tivated, with  unremitting  assiduity,  the 
arts  of  composition, — The  first  novel 
which  he  wrote  was  entitled'  Sky  Walk. 
It  was  sever  published,  owing  to  the 
death  of  the  printer,  who  had  undertaken 
to  issue  it  at  his  own  risk.  Parts  of  it 
were  afterwards  incor]>orated  in  the  pro- 
ductions by  which  B.  became  so  advan- 
tageously known  to  his  country  and  Great 
Britain.  The  first  of  these  was  the  novel 
called  Wieland,  which  appeared  in  1798. 
It  soon  acquired  the  reputation  of  a  pow- 
erful and  original  romance.  The  next 
published,  in  the  following  year,  was  Or- 
moud,  or  the  Secret  VVitness,  wliich  had 
neither  tlie  success  nor  the  merit  of  tlie 
other,  but  still  exliibits  uncommon  pow- 
ers of  invention  and  description.  At  this 
time,  B.  had  be^n  no  less  tlian  five  nov* 
els,  two  of  which — Anhur  Mervyn  and 
Edgar  Huntley— were  completed  and 
sem  fortli  almost  immediately.  In  Ar. 
thur  Mervyn,  the  ravages  of  the  yellow 
fever,  which  the  author  had  witnessed  in 
New  York  and  Philadelphia,  ore  painted 


with  tenific  truth.  All  these  compori* 
tions  abound  both  with  excellences  and 
ftults,  and  bear  a  chamcter  of  originality. 
In  1801,  he  published  another  novel^ 
Clara  Howard — ^leas  open  to  exception, 
but  also  less  deserving  of  praise.  Its  form 
is  difterent  firom  that  of  the  others,  being 
epistolarv.  The  last  of  his  novels  was 
Jane  Talbot,  ori^nally  published  in  Lon- 
don, in  1804.  It  is  deficient  in  interest, 
and,  indeed,  in  aU  respects,  inferior  to  its 
predecessors.  In  April,  1799,  B.  pub- 
lished the  finst  number  of  the  Monthly 
Magazine  and  American  Review.  This 
wenc  he  continued  witli  great  industry 
and  ability  until  the  end  of  the  year  1600. 
He  wrote  abundantly  Ibr  it.  Circum- 
stanced compelled  him  to  relinquish  it; 
but,  in  1805,  he  commenced  another 
journal,  with  tlie  title  of  the  Literazy 
Masazine  and  American  Re^er;  and, 
in  this  imdertaking,  he  peraevered  fbr  five 
years.  His  prolific  pen  gave  biitb  to 
three  large  political-  pamphlets  in  the 
same  interval  Tlieir  respective  titles  are, 
an  Address  to  tlie  Government  <^  the  U. 
States  on  the  Cession  of  Louisiana  to  the 
French,  and  on  the  late  Breach  of  Treaty 
by  the  Spaniards;  the  Briciah  Ti^eaty; 
and  an  Address  to  tlie  Consress  of  tlie  U. 
States  on  the  Utility  and  Justice  of  Re- 
strictions on  Foreign  Commerce,  with 
Reflections  on  Foreign  Trade  in  general, 
and  the  fpture  Prospects  of  America.  In 
1804,  B.  married  >liss  Linn,  a  sister  of 
tlie  amiable  and  popular  poet,  the  rever- 
end doctor  John  Blair  Linn.  The  match 
proved  eminently  happy.  In  1806,  be 
entered  upon  a  new  Work,  a  semi-annual 
American  Register,  five  volumes  of  which 
lie  lived  to  complete  and  publish.  It  is 
now  and  must  long  be  consulted  as  a 
valuable  body  of  annals. — We  have  al- 
ready mentioned  the  delicacy  of  B.'s  con- 
stitution. It  had  a  tendency  to  consump- 
tion of  tlie  lungs,  which  his  sedentary  and 
studious  habits  unf<)rtiinately  aggravated. 
In  1809,  it  was  discovered  tfiat  liis  lungs 
were  seriously  affected,  and  he  then  con- 
sented to  travel  for  the  rcco^'cry  of  his 
healtli.  The  remedy,  however,  was  ai>- 
plied  too  late.  In  November  of  that  year, 
after  an  excureion  into  the  states  of  New 
Jersey  and  New  York,  he  betook  himself 
to  his  chamlier,  as  he  tliought,  for  a  few 
days;  but  liis  confinement  lasted  until 
February,  and  ended  only  with  his  life. 
He  expired  on  the  22d  of  that  month,  at 
tlie  age  of  39.  Among  his  manuscripts, 
an  unfinished  system  of  geography  wa» 
found,  to  which  his  firicnds  have  ascribed 
rare  merit.    He  was  widely  and  critically 
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eoamnusnt  Tvith  geogmpby  and  histoiyi 
and,  theiefore,  particulariy  Qualified  to 
produce  a  supenor  mtem  or  thia  kind* 
His  knowledfl^  of  theTrench  language  is 
evinced  in  his  accurate  translation  of 
Volney's  Travels  in  the  U.  States.— B. 
was  a  man  of  romantic  temper,  benero- 
lent  heart,  precnant  invention,  extensive 
.attainments and prodi^ous  industry.  His 
colloquial  powers  were  considerable,  but 
rarely  indulged  in  mixed  society.  He 
was  reservec^  but  not  unsocial  lie  could 
be  taxed  with  no  excess,  save  that  of  ap- 
plication. His  moral  character  has  no 
st^D.  He  was  one  of  the  gentlest  of 
human  beings.  In  person,  he  was  of  the 
niiddle  size,  and  bore  the  marks  of  a 
valemdinaiian  and  literaiy  devotee.-^The 
vmtmgs  of  B.  were  admired  and  cuireut 
during  his  life.  Even  his  novels,  how- 
ever, fell,  after  his  death,  into  comparative 
oblivion  at  home,  and  remained  so  until 
they  b^jan,  not  long  since,  to  be  read  and 
praised  m  England.  An  edition  of  them' 
m  6  vols.  8vo.  was  printed  in  Botton  ip 
1838.  Their  leading  traits  are,  a  rich  and 
correct  diction,  variety  of  incident,  vivid 
scenes  of  joy  and  sorrow,  a  minut^  devel- 
opement  and  strong  display  of  emotion, 
and  a  powerful  use  of  wonderful  phe- 
nomena in  the  physical  Acuities  and 
habits  of  man.  Almost  all  is  new  and 
stmn'ge  in  his  machineiy  and  situations ; 
but  he  deals  too  nuich  in  the  horrible  and 
criminal.  Extravagant  and  consummate 
depravity  actuates  too  many  of  his  char* 
acters.  His  scenes  mav  rivet  attention, 
and  his  plots  excite  the  keenest  curiosity ; 
vet  they  pain  the  heart  beyond  the  privi- 
lege of  fiction,  and  leave  in  the  imagina- 
tion only  a  crowd  of  terrific  phantasms. 
None  of  his  novels  can  be  said  to  possess 
unity  in  tbo  details,  or  to  be  finished  in 
the  ^neral  design  and  execution.  These 
merits  were  incomjpatible  witii  the  ex- 
treme rapidity  of  his  workmanship,  and 
the  number  of  distinct  performances  in 
which  his  fancy  and  pen  were  engaged 
at  the  same  time. 

BaowN,  Creorge,  count,  an  Irishman, 
bom  in  1698,  studied  at  Limerick,  and 
entered  the  Russian  service,  in  1730,  as 
lieutenant,  where  he  distinguished  bim<* 
self  in  several  wars,  and  was  three  times 
made  prisoner  and  sold  as  a  slave  by  the 
Tuiks.  In  reward  for  the  discovery  of 
some  secrets  of  the  divan,  he  was  made 
major-general  in  the  Russian  army.  In 
the  battle  of  Zomdorf,  he  was  taken  pris- 
oner by  the  Prussians,  and  disabled,  by 
wounds,  for  fUmre  military  services. 
Notwitiistanding  his  bold  remonstrances 


against  tfie  Danish  war,  Peter  III  made 
him  governor  of  Livonia,  in  which  post 
he  remained  30  years,  and  was  not  less 
honored  by  Catharine  II.  He  died  in 
1792. 

Baow!f,  John,  M.  D^  the  fotmder  of 
the  Brunonian  system  in  physic,  was  bom 
at  Buncle  in  Berwickshire,  in  1735.  His 
parents  apprenticed  him  to  a  weaver,  but, 
It  being  discovered  that  he  pofsessed  abil- 
ities superior  to  his  occupation,  he  waa 
sent  to  a  grammar-school.  Having  im- 
bibed a  considerable  portion  of  religious 
enthusiasm,  he  looked  forward  to  the 
ministerial  office,  among  the  strict  sect  of 
seceders.  Upon  some  disffust,  however, 
he  changed  his  mind,  and,  in  1756,  en* 
tel^ed  himself  as  a  student  of  divinity  in 
the  university  at  Edinburgh.  His  theo- 
logical predilection  gradually  forsaking 
him,  i^er  ofiSciatihg  as  the  usher  of  the 
school  in  which  he  had  been  educated, 
he  returned  to  Edinburgh  in  1759,  and 
commenced  the  study  of  phvsic.  He 
was  admitted,  as  an  indigent  scholar,  to  a 
gratuitous  attendance  on  the  lectures,  and 
obtained  the  patronage  of  doctor  CuUen, 
who  employed  him  as  a  tutor  in  his  own 
fiimily.  During  this  course  of  study,  he 
married,  and  set  up  a  boarding-house,  but 
fiuled,  and  became  bankrupt  About  tiiis 
time,  by  a  long  course  of  meditation  on 
the  animal  ^stem,  and  the  vigor  of  his 
own  mind,  directed  by  some  reading,  but 
seconded  by  littie  or  no  aid  from  practical 
observation,  he  elaborated  a  new  theoiy 
of  noedicine.  Tlie  retolt  was  the  publica- 
tion of  his  Elementa  MedmncBy  which  he 
fiirther  explained  in  a  course  of  private 
lectures.  B.  scrupled  at  no  means  to 
push  his  doctrines.  A  new  medical  lan- 
guage was  introduced;  ideas  totally  at 
variance  with  ^rmer  opinions  were  main- 
tained; and  tiie  most  virulent  abuse  of 
the  regular  professors  of  the  university 
was  pei'severingly  uttered.  At  length, 
nimed  in  reputation  and  involved  in  his 
circumstances,  he  repaired,  in  1786,  to 
London.  Here  he  endeavored  to  excite 
attention  by  his  Observations  on  the  Okl 
Systems  of  Physic,  but  without  success, 
and  died  suddenly  of  apoplexy,  probably 
produced  bv  laudanum,  which  he  was  in 
the  habit  of'^  taking  when  common  spirits 
failed  to  excite  him  sufficiently.  The  opin- 
ions of  B.,  although  not  admitted  to  the 
extent  and  in  the  form  in  which  he  pro- 
posed them,  made  a  considerable  change 
m  medical  langua^  and  doctrines,  not 
only  in  Great  Britam,  but  in  the  principal 
schools  of  Europe,  his  Elementa  and  Ob- 
servations having  been   translated   and 
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published  at  more  than  one  place  on  the 
coutioeDt.  His  object  was  to  simplify 
medicine,  by  arranginff  both  diseases  and 
remedial  powers  into  lar|;e  and  strongly- 
marked  clasaes.  He  divided  aU  diseases 
into  sthenic  and  asthenic,  or  those  in 
which  excitement  is  too  grM  or  too  little, 
and  all  curative  means  into  such  as  in- 
crease or  diminish  excitement  The  sys- 
tem has  been  useful  in  overturning  false 
and  triflinff  analogies,  and  in  leatung  to 
a  full  trial  of  vigorous  remedies;  but 
in  practice  it  is  found  impossible  to  act 
on  ideas  so  general  and  abstract  The 
best  edition  of  the  English  translation  of 
the  EtemerUa  is  tliat  revised  and  correct- 
ed by  doctor  Beddoes,  with  a  biographi- 
cal prefiice. 

Brown,  Robert,  the  founder  of  a  reli- 
gious sect,  first  called  Browtdsts,  and  af- 
terwards Independenti,  was  bom  of  an 
ancient  family  in  Rutlandshire,  and  studied 
at  Cambridge,  where,  in  1580,  he  began 
openly  to  attack  the  government  and  lit- 
urgy of  the  church  of  Endand  as  -anti- 
Christian.  He  first  ascended  the  pulpit 
at  Norwich  in  1581,  where  he  succeeded 
in  converting  a  number  of  Dutch,  who 
had  a  congregation  there,  to  his  opinions, 
for  which  he  was  brought  before  the  ec- 
clesiastical commis^oners,  to  whom  he 
behaved  so  rudely,  that  he  was  sent  to 
prison,  but  soon  ontained  a  release.  He 
then  went  to  Middleburg,  in  Zealand, 
with  his  followers,  and  wrote  a  book 
called  A  Treatise  of  Rtformation  w^oui 
tarrying  for  any  Man.  In  1585,  he  re- 
turned to  England,  and,  as  he  still  labor- 
ed to  gain  converts,  he  was  excommuni- 
cated by  the  bishop  of  Peterborough. 
Th^  censure,  joined,  perhaps,  with  me 
evaporation  of  his  zeal,  induced  him  to 
submit;  and,  in  1590,  he  was  presented  to 
a  living  in  Northamptonshire,  of  which 
he  received  the  emoluments  without  dis- 
charffing  the  duties.  In  other  respects, 
too,  his  morals  were  licentious,  so  that  he 
retained  little  of  the  austerity  of  the 
founder  of  a  sect  After  leading  a  turbu- 
lent life,  this  extraordinary  character  died 
in  1630,  in  Northampton  jail,  where  he 
had  been  sent  for  assaulting  a  constable  and 
insulting  a  magistrate.  The  sect  of 
Brownists  vras  mr  from  expiring  with 
their  founder,  but  spread  so  as  to  become 
a  great  object  of  alarm ;  and  a  bill  was 
brought  into  parliament  which  inflicted 
on  tliem  very  severe  pains  and  penalties. 
In  process  of  time,  however,  the  name  of 
Brownists  was  meiged  in  that  of  Congre- 
gationalists  or  Independents  (q.  v.),  under 
the  latter  of  which  titles  they  formed  a 


powerful  party  m  the  commonwealth,  an<] 
were  veiy  obnoxious  to  the  Presbyterians, 
whose  successors,  it  is  remarkable,  have^ 
fbr  the  most  part,  gradually  adopted 
Brownist  principles  m  relation  to  church 
government 

Brown,  doctor  Thomas ;  an  ineenious 
writer  on  metaphysics  and  morals.  He 
was  bom  in  Scotland,  in  1778,  and  was 
educated  at  the  high-school,  and  subse- 
quently at  the  university  of  Edinburgh, 
Where  he  obtained  the  professorship  of 
moral  philosophy.  He  distinguished  him- 
selfj  at  a  very  early  age,  by  an  acute  re- 
view of  the  medical  and  physiological 
theories  of  doctor  Darwin,  in  a  work  en- 
titled Observations  on  Darwin*8  Zoopo- 
raia,  8voi  This  work  introduced  him  to 
the  academy  of  physics,  of  which  Mac- 
kenzie, Jeffeiy  and  Brougham  were  mem- 
bers. Tt  was  this  society  which  gave  rise 
to  the  Edinburgh  Review,  to  which  the 
first  contributors  sent  their  papers  gratu- 
itously. B.  wrote  the  review  of  the  phi- 
losophy of  Kant,  in  the  second  number, 
but,  being  displeased  with  some  liberties 
taken  witti  one  of  his  papers  intended  fbr 
the  fourth  number,  his  connexion  witli  it 
vms  terminated.  He  also  published  some 
poems,  which  displayed  considerable  tal- 
ent His  principal  poetical  work  is  the 
Paradise  of  Coquettes,  London,  1814. 
But  he  chiefly  deserves  notice  on  account 
of  his  metaphysical  speculations;  and  his 
last  work,  on  the  Philosophy  of  the  Hu- 
man Mind,  affords  simple  proof  of  his 
merit  as  a  profound  an^  original  thinker. 
He  died  at  Brompton,  near  London,  April 
2,1820. 

Brown,  William,  the  celebrated  admi- 
ral of  Buenos  Ayres,  was  bom  in  Ireland, 
from  whence  he  emigrated  to  Baltimore, 
in  the  U.  States,  in  1793,  being  then  about 
14  years  of  age.  He  was  employed  in 
the  American  mercantile  marine  until 
1796,  when  he  was  impressed  by  a  British 
man-of-war.  He  continued  partly  in  the 
English  navy  and  partly  in  the  merchant 
service  until  1814,  when,  being  at  Buenos 
Ayres,  in  the  command  of  an  English 
merchant-ship,  durinff  the  war  of  inde- 
pendence, he  Was  induced  to  enter  into 
the  naval  service  of  the  country.  Being 
appointed  to  the  command  of  die  repub- 
lican flotilla  of  two  brigs,  three  corvettes 
and  a  schooner,  he  put  to  sea  in  April, 
1814,  and  engaged  some  ships  of  the 
Spaniards,  off  the  island  of  Martin  Garcia. 
In  tlie  ensuing  May,  a  more  decisive  en- 
gagement took  place  off  Monte  Video,  in 
which  four  of  the  enemy^  vessels  were 
either  taken  or  destroyed,  and  the  rest 
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dispersed.    This  victc^y  enabled  B.  to 
blockade  Monte  Video,  and  thus  contrib- 
ute essentially  to  bring  about  the  surren- 
der of  that  city,  which   speedily  took 
place. — ^B.  was  now  raised  to  the  rank  of 
admiral ;  and,  there  bein^  no  further  oc- 
casion for  his  services  in  the  river  La 
Plata,  after  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish 
fleet,  he  planned  an  expedition  against 
the  Spaniards  in  the  Pacific  ocean.    For 
some  time  he  cruised  with  great  success, 
making  many  rich  prizes  from  the  Span- 
iards, who  had  no  force  in  those  seas  ad- 
equate to  oppose  liim.    He  was  daring 
enough  to  attack  Callao,  butwitliout  suc- 
cess ;  and  afterwards  made  a  similar  at- 
tempt to  gain  possession  of  Guayaquil. 
But,  on  the  latter  occasion,  his  flag-ship, 
the  Trinidad,  grounded  on  the  sands  un- 
der the  guns  of  a  battery,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  surrender  at  discretion.     He 
remained  in  confinement  but  a  few  days, 
being   exchanged   for  the  governor  of 
Guayaquil,  don  Manuel  Mendiburu,  who 
had  been  made  prisoner  by  one  of  his 
cruisers.    In  May,  1816,  he  anchored  in 
the  hai'bor  of  Buenaventura  with  the  cor- 
vettes Hercules  and  Hawk,  and  entered 
into  communication  with  the  government 
of  Popa^an,  for  the  purpose  of  seUing 
some  of*^  the   property  taken  from-  his 
prizes,  and  obtainmg  supplies.     At  this 
time,  the  patriot  cause  in  New  Grenada 
was  in  its  most  desperate  condition,  Mo- 
rillo  having  overrun  the  whole  country, 
and  obtained   possession  of.  Santa  F^. 
Some  of  the  most  eminent  republican 
leaders,  who  were  flying  for  theur  lives, 
took  the  road  for  Buenaventura,  hoping 
to  escape  on  board  B.'s  vessels.    But,  the 
Spaniards  having  gained  possession  of 
Choco,  B.  found  it  necessaxy  to  put  to  sea 
precipitately  in  the  Hercules,  scuttling  the 
HawK,  and  abandoning  a  number  of  his 
seamen,  who  were  on  shore,  with  a  large 
quantity  of  valuable  merchandise. — After 
having  greatly  amioyed  the  Spanish  com- 
merce in  the  Pacific,  and  sent  a  number 
of  his  prizes  to  Buenos  Ayres,  he  return- 
ed in  the  Hercules,  with  a  rich  booty  on 
board,  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  intrepidity 
and  enterprise.     Finding  the  La  Plata 
blockaded  by  the  Portuguese,  and  his 
vessel  needing  repairs,  he  determined  to 
proceed  either  to  the  West  Indies  or  the 
U.  States.    On  the  way,  he  was  captured 
by  the  British  ship  oi  war  Brazen,  cap- 
tain Sinclair,  earned  into  Antigua,  and 
condemned  by  the  admiral^  court,  upon 
allegations  so  fiivolous  and  unreasonable 
as  to  aflbrd  good  cause  to  charge  the 
captors  or  the  court  witli  corrupt  and 


arbitranr  conduct.^— Owing  to  this  unjust 
proceeding,  B.  lived  at  Buenos  Ayres  in 
retirement,  and  almost  in  poverty,  until 
the  war  with  Brazil  commenced.  This 
event  brought  him  once  more  into  notice, 
and  gave  hun  an  opportunity  of  acquiring 
no  small  share  of  naval  reputation* — ^As 
admiral  of  the  naval  forces  of  the  repub- 
he  during  this  war,  B.  has  displayed  un-> 
common  bravery,  activity  and  skill,  hav- 
ing been  generally  successful  in  his 
military  enterprises.  But,  owing  to  the 
straitened  means  of  the  republican  gov- 
ernment, his  couni^  has  generally  been 
wasted  upon  small  enterprises,  wliich 
have  signalized  his  talents  and  prowess  on 
many  brilliant  occasions,  but  produced  no 
decisive  efiect  upon  the  wai'. 

Baow£7E,  Maximilian  Ulysses,  count, 
field-marshal  in  the  Austrian  service, 
bom  at  Bale,  in  1705.  His  father,  Ulys- 
ses d^  Browne,  left  Ireland  in  1690,  as  a 
follower  of  king  James  II,  became  colo- 
nel in  the,  Austrian  service,  and  died  in 
1721..  The  son  served  firom  his  early 
youth  in  the  imperial  army ;  distinguish- 
ed lumself  in  .the  Italian  war,  in  particu* 
lar,  in  tlie  battles  of  Parma  and  Guastalla ; 
and,  in  1739,  was  made  lieutenant-field' 
niarahal.  In  the  Silesian  ,wars,  B.  serv- 
ed with  zeal  and  ability ;  tlie  15th  June, 
174G,  he  gained  llie  battle  of  Piaceuza 
against  the  French,  took  the  pass  of 
Bochetta,  and  made  himself  master  of 
Savona.  In  1752,  he  was  made  governor 
of  the  city  of  Prague,  and  commander  in 
cliief  of  the  forces  in  Bohemia ;  and,  in 
1756,  when  king  Frederic  II  attempted 
to  penetrate  through  Saxony  to  Bohemia, 
he  was  appointed  field-marshal.  Octo* 
her  1,1756,  he  lost  the  battle  of  Lowositz, 
but,  seven  days  after,  advanced  towards 
Saxony,  to  rescue  the  Saxon  troops,  who 
were  surrounded  between  Pirna  and 
Kunigstein.  Although  he  did  not  effect 
tliis  puq)ose,  he  forced  tlie  Prussians  to 
evacuate  Bohemia,  aind  was,  in  consle- 
quence,  rewarded  with  the  order  of  the 
golden  fleece.  Frederic  invaded  Bohe- 
mia a  second  time  with  his  whole  force, 
and.  May  6, 1757,  tlie  battle  of  Prague 
was  fought.  B.  was  obUffed  to  leave  the 
field,  and  was  carried  to  Prague,  mortally 
wounded,  and  died  in  June,  1757.  Fred- 
eric U  called  him  his  master. 

BaowNE,  Simon;  a  learned  and  inge- 
nious dissenting  divine,  remarkable  for 
an  extraordinary  siiecies  of  mental  de- 
ransement,  bom  about  168Q.  He  preach- 
ed for  some  time  at  Portsmouth ;  afier- 
waids  at  the  Old  Jewry,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal congregations  of  Dissenters  in  Lon- 
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don.  Here  he  published  a  volume  of 
hyniDS,  and  one  of  sennoBfl,  In  17SS3; 
(lie  loss  of  his  wife  and  only  eon  threw 
him  into  a  settled  melancholy,  attended 
with  the  persuasion,  that  God  had  anui> 
hilated  ki  him  the  tliinkinc  substanite, 
and  utteriy  divested  him  of  conscious- 
ness; and,  although  he  retamed  the  hu- 
man shape,  and  the  faculty  of  speaking 
in  a  manner  that  appeared  tb  others  ra- 
tioQol,  he  had  all  the  while  no  more  no- 
tion of  what  he  said  than  a  panot  He, 
therefore,  thought  himself  no  longer  a 
moral  agent,  or  a  subject  of  reward  or 
[)uni8hment,  and,  desistinff  firom  his  func- 
tions, could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  join 
in  any  act  of  worship,  public  or  private. 
This  persuasion,  which  remained  with 
him  to  the  end  of  his  life,  at  first  tempted 
him  to  commit  suicide;  but  he  at  length 
became  calm,  and  appeared  uneasy  only 
when  his  ^ends  appeared  to  doubt  the 
truth  of  his  assertions.  Notwithstanding 
this  alienation  of  mind,  his  faculties,  in 
other  respects,  were  in  full  vigor,  which 
he  proved  by  various  publications,  in- 
cluding the  compilation  of  a  dictionaiy. 
This,  he  observed,  ^  was  notbitig  tliat  re- 

Siired  a  reasonable  soul."  Towardis  the 
ose  of  his  life,  he  published  several 
clearly-written  theological  pieces,  and, 
among  the  rest,  a  defence  of  revelation. 
So  strong,  however,  was  his  delusion, 
that,  in  a  dedication  to  queen  Caroline, 
which  his  friends  would  not  permit  him 
to  publish,  but  which  appeared  in  the 
88tn  number  of  the  Adventurer,  he  de- 
scribes his  deprivation  of  a  soul  with 
great  ferce  of  expression,  and  even  pa- 
thos.   He  died  in  1732,  aged  55. 

Browits,  sur  Thomas,  a  physician  and 
writer,  was  bom  in  London,  in  1605. 
He  was  educated  at  Winchester  school, 
whence  he  was  removed  to  Oxford,  and 
afterwards  received  the  degree  of  M.  D. 
at  Leyden.  On  his  return  to  Enghmd, 
he  settled  at  Norwich,  where  he  acquired 
extensive  practice  and  reputation.  In 
1642,  he  published  his  famous  work,  en- 
titled Rdigio  Medicij  which  was  trans- 
lated into  various  languages.  In  1646, 
his  literary  chamcter  was  still  further  ex- 
alted by  his  Pseudodoxia  EpidemtcOj  or 
Treatise  on  Vulgar  Eirors,  a  work  of  ex- 
traordinary learning.  In  1658,  his  Ify- 
driotaphiaj  or  Treatise  on  Urn-Burial,  ap- 
peared, with  his  Garden  of  Gyms.  In 
1665,  he  was  constituted  an  honorarv 
member  of  the  college  of  physicians,  ana, 
in  1671,  Charles  II  conferred  on  him  tlie 
honor  of  knighthood.  He  died  in  1682. 
Fancy  and  feeling  predominated  in  him 


over  judgment;  he  believed  in  the  exist- 
ence of  guardian  angels^  in  the  reality  of 
witchcraft,  and  the  appearance  of  spectrcSi 
The  Treodse  on  Vulgar  Errors  aoly  dis- 
cusses the  causes  of  error.  A  foUo  edi- 
tion of  his  woiks  was  published  in  1686. 
Doctor  Johnson,  who  has  written  his  life, 
speaks  highly  of  his  exuberance  of  knowl- 
edge and  plenitude  of  ideas. 

BaowffT,  in  the  Helwides,  and  the 
Highlands  of  Scodand;  a  spirit  who 
cleaned  the  house,  churned,  threshed, 
and  did  other  good-natured  offices.  He 
seems  to  be  the  same  as  the  Endish 
puck,  hobjfoblin,  or  Robin  Goodfefiow, 
whom  Reginald  Scott(I>iscovery  ofWitch- 
crafl)  describes  as  one,  who,  for  his  pains 
in  grinding  malt  and  mustard,  and  sweep- 
ing the  house,  had  a  bowl  of  milk  set  for 
him.  When  Johnson  visited  the  Hebri- 
des, nothing  had  been  heard  of  the  browny 
for  many  years. 

Brucs,  James,  a  celebrated  modem 
traveller,  was  bom  at  Kinnaird-house,  in 
Scotland,  in  1730.  He  received  his  early 
education  at  Harrow,  whence  he  was  re- 
moved to  the  univernty  of  Edinburgh, 
where  he  studied  with  a  view  to  pursue 
the  profession  of  the  law.  His  object, 
however,  changing,  he  entered  into  part- 
nership with  a  wine-merchant,  whose 
daughter  he  married ;  but,  upon  his  wife's 
death  within  a  year,  he  made  a  tour 
abroad,  during  which  absence,  he  suc- 
ceeded, by  the  death  of  his  fether,  to  the 
estate  of  Kinnaird.  On  his  return  to 
England,  he  sought  publK;  empiovroent, 
and  at  length  was  indebt^  to  lord  Hali- 
fex  for  the  appointment  of  consul  at  Al- 
giers. He  repaired  to  his  post  in  1763, 
and  employea  himself  there  for  a  year  in 
the  study  of  the  Oriental  lan^ages.  He 
commenced  travelling  by  visits  to  Tunis, 
Tripoli,  Rhodes,  Cyprus,  Syria,  and  several 
parts  of  Asia  Minor,  where,  accompanied 
by  an  able  Italian  draughtsman,  (of  whose 
labors  he  is  now  known  to  have  assum- 
ed the  merit,)  he  made  drawings  of  the 
ruins  of  Palmyra,  Baalbec,  and  other  re- 
mains of  antiqui^.  These  were  deposit- 
ed In  the  king's  library  at  Kew,  and,  in 
the  language  of  boast  and  hypert>ole, 
which  formed  the  great  weakness  of  this 
able  and  adventurous  character,  consti- 
tuted **the  most  magnificent  present  in 
that  line  ever  made  oy  a  subject  to  his 
sovereign."  Of  his  fiist  travels  he  never 
published  an  account  In  June,  1768, 
he  set  out  on  his  femous  jouraev  to  dis- 
cover the  source  of  the  Nile.  Proceed- 
ing first  to  Cairo,  he  navigated  the  Nile 
to  Syene,  thence  crossed  the  desert  to 
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Ilia  Rod  ma,  and,  aaiviiig  at  Jidda,  pass- 
ed some  months  in  Arabia  Felix»  and, 
aller  various  detendoDS,  reached  Gondai, 
the  capital  of  Abyssinia,  in  February,  1770. 
In  that  country,*  he  ingratiated  himself 
with  the  sovereign,  and  other  in&uential 
persons,  of  both  sexes;  in  the  several  ca- 
pacities of  physician,  courtier  and  soldier. 
On  Novemoer  14,  1770,  he  obtained  the 
great  object  of  his  wishes— «  sight  of  the 
sources  of  the  Nile.  Claiming  to  be  the 
first  £uroi)ean  who  had  accomphshed 
this  interesting  discovery,  his  exultation 
was  proportionate,  and  he  records  it  with 
'  singular  strength  of  expression.  .  The 
right  of  the  fountains  which  he  visited  to 
the  title  of  the  principal  sources  of  the 
Nile  is  rationally  controverted ;  but,  wheth- 
er they  be  so  or  not,  they  had  been  previ- 
ously visited  by  the  missionary  Jesuits  of 
Portugal,  a  fiict  of  which  he  could  scarce- 
ly have  been  ignorant.  On  Jiis  return  to 
Gfondar,  he  found  the  counuy  engaged 
in  a  civil  war,  and  was  detained  two 
years  before  he  could  obtain  permission 
to  leave  the  countrv.  Thirteen  months 
more  were  occupied  in  travelling  back  to 
Cairo,  in  which  journey  he  endui-ecl  ex- 
cessive privations.  He  returned  to  his 
native  country  in  1773,  and  retired  to  his 
paternal  seat  He  married  again,  and 
maintained  the  character  of  an  elegant 
and  hospitable  host,  and  an  amiable  man 
in  private  life,  but  capricious  in  his  friend- 
ships, and  haughty  and  arrogant  to  stran- 
gers. His  long-expected  Travels  did  not 
appear  until  1796,  in  four  lafge  quarto 
volumes,  decorated  with  plates.  These 
volumes  are  replete  with  curious  infor- 
mation concermng  a  part  of  the  world 
but  little  known  to  Europeans,  and  con- 
tain much  interesting  personaF  adven- 
ture, and  fine  description.  It  is  to  be 
lamented  that  the  authority  of  the  work, 
in  regard  to  &cts  of  natural  history  and 
human  manners,  is  not  altogether  satis- 
factoi^ ;  and^e  pride  of  the  author  not 
aDowmg  him  to  remove  objecljions,  it  is, 
perhaps,  entitled  to  more  credit  than  it 
nas  received.  Whatever  its  portion  of 
accuracy  and  merit,  tlie  nature  of  its  re- 
ception may  serve  to  guard  all  future 
travellers  against  the  Indulgence  of  too 
much  egotism  and  personal  vanity  in  their 
narrations ;  for,  with  little  direct  evidence 
against  either  his  &ct8  or  his  veracity, 
those  fiuihs  have  greatly  obscured  the 
fame  of  B.,  who,  after  escaping  the  most 
momentous  dancer  in  a  long  peregrma- 
tion  through  bartMurous  countries,  lost  his 
life  in  consaijuence  of  an  accidental  fall 
down  stain^  aa  he  was  attending  the  de- 
Toi^ii.  25 


partuie  of  some  guests  whom  he  had 
Deen  entertaining.  His  death  took  place 
in  April,  1794. 

.  Bruce,  Michad,  a  British  poet  of 
the  hist  centuiy,  distin{;uished  for  the 
plaintive  elegance  of  his  compositions. 
He  was  bom  at  Kinnasswood,  in  Scotland, 
in  1746 ;  and,  his  firiends  bemg  persons 
in  low  circumstances,  he  had  to  struggle 
with  poverty,  which,  together  with  con- 
stitutional disease,  gave  a  melancholy  turn 
to  his  mind,  and  infiuepced  the  character 
of  his  writings.  For  a  short  time,  he  was 
engaged  in  the  occupation  of  a  village- 
schoolmaster,  the  fiitigues  of  which  prob- 
ably shortened  his  Ufe.  He  became  con* 
swnptive,  and  died  in  1767.  His  poems, 
which  are  few  in  number,  were  published 
by  the  reverend  John  Logan,  together  with 
some  of  Iiis  own,  at  Edinburgh,  m  1770. 
One,  composed  on  the  anticipation  of  his 
own  death,  is  peculiarly  affecting. 

BaucE,  Robert ;  the  competitor  of  John 
Baliol  for  the  throne  of  Scotland.  On 
the  death  of  Alexander  III,  without  any 
lineal,  descendant,  the  right  to  the  crown 
devolved  oii  the  descendants  of  David, 
earl  of  Huntington,  who  were  John  Baliol, 
descended  fix>m  his  oldest  daughter,  and 
Bruce,  descended,  though  one  generation 
nearer,  firom  his  second  daughter.  Baliol, 
therefore,  claimed  as  issue  of  the  elder 
branch ;  Bruce  as  one  de^jree  nearer  the 
common  stock.  If  the  pnnciple  of  rep- 
resentation were  regarded,  the  former  had 
the  better  claim ;  ifpropinquity  were  con- 
sidered, the  latter  was  entitled  to  the  pref- 
erence. The  dispute  was  referred  to  the 
decision  of  Edward  I  of  England,  who 
decided  in  favor  of  Baliol ;  and  the  new 
king  took  the  oath  of  fealty  as  vassal  of 
England.  The  oppressions  of  the  English 
induced  Baliol  and  his  countrymen  to 
have  recourse  to  ann^  and  Bruce  served 
in  the  army  of  Edward.  Scotland  was 
subjected,  her  king  imprisoned,  her  de- 
fenders reduced,  slain,  or  made  captive, 
when  an  obscure. individual  arose  to  re- 
venge her  wrongs.  William  Waljaoe 
(q.  v.),  having  succeeded  in  delivering  his 
counoy,  was  accused  by  Bruce  of  aspur- 
ing  to  tlie  throne,  and,  in  the  dreadfiil 
batde  of  Falkirk,,  B.  was  in  the  English 
rank?*  In  the  pursuit,  Wallace  had  the 
celebrated  interview  with  him  on  'the 
banks  of  tlie  Cairon.  Hume  (ch.  13) 
relates  that  the  interview  was  between 
Wallace  and  the  younger  Bruce ;  but  the 
Scottish  historians  Dnunmond,  Lesly, 
Buchanan,  &C.,  give  the  account  as  here 
stated.  Wallace  diiq[>layed  such  eleven 
txm  of  sentiment,  soch  diaintevesteduess 
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of  patriotism,  that  Bmce  melted  into  tears, 
and  swore  to  embrace  tlie  cause  of  his 
oppressed  country. 

Bruce,  Robert ;  son  of  the  precedmg. 
Seven  years  of  alternate  resistance  and 
submission,  of  wars  and  truces,  had  pass- 
ed, from  the  batde  of  Falkirk,  when  Ed- 
ward I  returned  to  London,  in.  1305,  vic- 
torious for  the  thii:d  time  over  Scotland, 
and  delivered  by  treaeheiy  from  the 
dreaded  Wallace.  In  his  train,  among 
other  Scotch  nobles,  were  Robert  Bruce 
and  John  Cimiyn,  who,  formerly  rivals, 
now  conspired  to  deliver  themselves  fiom 
the  perfidious  Ed\vard.  They  agreed , 
that  B.  should  be  declared  king,  and  that 
Scotland  should  be  summoned  to  otrms. 
Cumyn  betrayed  his  accomplice,  who, 
without  being  ii^ormed  of  the  discovery 
of -the  plot,  was  ordered  not  to  leave  the 
court.  He  received  the  first  intunation 
of  his  danger  by  the  present  of  a  pair  of 
spurs  and  a  purse  of  gold  from  one  of 
his  fnends ;  and,  understanding  the  bint, 
he  had  his'  horses  shod  with  meir  shoes 
inverted,  that  the  traces  on  the  mow  might 
baffle  his  pursuers,  and  escaped  to  Scot- 
land. He  immediately  assembled  his 
friends  at  Dumfiies,  and  all  the  nobles, 
except  Cumyn,  encouraged  his  resolution, 
and  promised  their  aid.  Cumyn  endeav- 
ored to  dissuade  them  from  so  desperate 
an  undertaking ;  and,  after  the  assembly 
was  dismissed,  he  was  attacked  by  B.  in 
the  cloisters  of  the  GrayFijars,  and  run 
through  the  body.  B.  was  soon  afler 
crowned  at  Scone.  Being  twice  defeat- 
ed, he  dismissed  his  troops,  and  retired  to 
the  Hebrides,  accompanied  only  by  two 
friends.  His  wife  was  carried  captive  to 
London,  Ms  three  brothers  were  hanged, 
and  he  himself  was  supposed  to  be  dead, 
ivhen  he  reappeared  in  Scotland,  collect- 
ed an  army,  put  to  the  sword  the  English 
garrisons,  and  rallied  all  Scotland  under 
his  banners.  Edward  set  out  to  subdue 
the  thrice-conquered  Scots,  and  was  on 
the  point  of  entering  the  kingdom,  vow- 
ing jevenge,  and  secure  of  success,  when 
he  sickened  and  died,  enjoining  it  with 
his  last  breath  on  his  successor  never  to 
defflst  till  he  had  subjected  all  Scotland. 
B.,  though  obliffed  to  be  carried  in  a  Utter, 
defeated  the  English  at  Bannockbum, 
near  Stirling,  and  secured  the  indepen- 
dence of  his  crown,  June  d4, 1314.  The 
distracted  state  of  the  country  required 
vigorous  measures.  The  Scottish  nobles 
had  encroached  on  the  possessions  of  the 
king  and  the  commons.  The  king  called 
upon  them  to  show  the  titles  by  which 
'  they  held  their  lands.   <<By  these,"  tbe^ 


exclaimed,  drawing  their  swords,  ";w9 
have  acquired  our  lands,  and  with  these 
we  will  preserve  them!"  King  Robert 
was  once  more  obliged  to  defend  his  ter- 
ritories  from  the  iSi^ish,  who,  encour- 
aged by  these  disputes,  had  again  passed 
the  Scottish  borders.  On  the  plamsof 
Byland,  1323,  he  gained  another  memo- 
rable victoiy  over  those  formidable  ene- 
mies. On  the  accesedon  of  Edw^ird  III, 
1329,  he  obtained  from  that  king  the  rec- 
ognition of  tiie  uidejiendence  of  Scot- 
land, and  the  renunciation  of  all  claims 
of  sovereignty  on  the  part  of  the  English. 
He  died  m  the  course  of  the  same  year. 

Bruges  ;  a  ci^  of  the  Netherlands,  and 
capital  of  West  Flanders,  situated  about  6 
miles  from  the  sea.  It  is  the  centre  of 
an  extensive  canal  commerce.  The  prin- 
cipal canals  are  those  which  lead  to  Sluys 
and  Ostend,  on  the  latter  of  which  ves- 
sels of  300  tons  Can. come  up  to  B.  In 
the  14th  century,  it  was  one  of  the  chief 
convnercial  places  in  Europe,  and  an  im- 
portant memoer  of  the  Hanseatic  confed- 
eracy. Towards  the  ehd  of  the  15th  cen- 
tury, it  began  to  decline.  It  now  carries 
on  a  considerable  trade  with  the. north  of 
Europe.  The  population  is  about  34,300. 
The  exchange  is  supposed  t6  hove  been 
one  of  tiie  earliest  establishments  of  th^ 
kipd  in  Europe,  and  is  still  a  fine  build- 
ing. B.  has  also  a  chamber  of  commerce, 
a  large  insurance  company,  a  navigation 
school,  and  a  dockryard;  likevrise  an 
academy  of  painting,  sculpture  and  ar- 
chitecture; a  national  literary  society, 
&c.,  and  many  valuable .  specimens  of 
architecture  and  sculpture.  In  the  church 
of  Notre  Dame,  with  its  elevated  spire, 
are  the  splendid  tombs  of  Charles  the 
Bold,  and  of  Mary  of  Burgundy,  his 
daughter,  constructed  in  1550.  rhilip 
the' Good  here  founded  the  order  of  the 

f  olden  fleece,  in  14^ ;  and  the  celebrated 
ohn  van  Eyk,  or  John-  of  Bruges,  the 
supposed  inventor  of  painting  in  oil,  was 
bom  here.  (See  ColUctum  dt  Gramires 
au  TraiU  repristftdcnd  Us  inincipaux  Mon. 
<r  ^chUed,  d  dt  ScuJbU  dt  BrugtSy  depuis 
U  14ific  iWott'  (m  \7mt  SUde,  1824.) 
The  <^hief  articles  manufactured  at  B.  are 
lace  and  linen.  It  also  exports  much  grain, 
and,  when  the  English  ports  are  open, 
immense  quantities  are  shipped.  Lat. 
5P13'N.;lon.3°14'E. 

Bruges,  Tiscount  of ;  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal persons  of  the  French  court.  He 
was  a  lieutenant  in  the  marine  when  the 
French  revolution  broke  out,  and  served 
among  the  English  troops  on  the  expedi- 
tion to  St.  Domingo,  where  his  fiimily 
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had  gnat  poBseflaioiiB.  He  afterwards 
mariied  the  eountess  Golofkin,  in  Ger- 
many. Afbsr  die  restoration  of  the  Bour* 
bona,  the  viscount,  who  drew  his  ori^n 
from  one  ^f  the  oldest  &niilles,  was  ap- 
pointed inspector  of  the  eighth  military 
diviaion  of  rrovence.  He  could  not  pre- 
vent die  landing  of  Napoleon,  on  his  re- 
turn from  Elba,  in  1815.  He  served  in 
the  army  of  the  duke  hf  Angoul^me, 
jn  ttie  south  of  France)  and  attempted  to 
take  Marseilles  in  June,  1815,  when  mar- 
slial  Brun^  compelled  the  duke  to  capit- 
ulate. In  1816,  he  was  sent  by  the  f'rench 
government  on,  an  important  mission  to 
Berlin.  His  elder  brother,  count  Bruges, 
became,  in  1815^  inspector-general  of  the 
national  guards. 

BauGftiANS,  Sebald  Jusdnu#;  a  learned 
Dutchman,  physician-in-chief  of  die  army, 
of  the  marine,  and  of  the  colonies ;  mem- 
ber of  die  insdtuteyof  the  Netherlands,  and 
of  many  learned  societies.  He  was  bom 
at  Franeker,  in  1763,  And  graduated,  in 
1781,  at  Groninpen.  His '  dissertadons,t 
LUhilogia  Gronxngignui;  On  burtftiland 
poisonous-  Plants  in  Pastures  ^  Oq  the 
Symptoms  of  Decay  in  Trees,  and  tk 
Pvogenioy  in  1785,  procured  him  distinc* 
tibn.  He  became  professor  of  philoso- 
phy and  physics  in  Franeker,  'where  he 
ibrmed  a  cabinet  of  comparadve  anatomy, 
one  of  the.  first  in  Europe.  In  1795,  he 
went  to  Leyden  as  professed  of  chemistryb 
His  labors  for  the  orsanization  of-*the 
medical  department  of  the  army  com- 
menced in  l794.  He  was  an  aodve  con- 
tributor to  the  Phahnaeopima  BoUwcl. 
Kinff  Louis  made  him  his  physician,  and 
conmrnfted  all  his  insticutioiis.  After  the 
union  of  Holland  with  France,  Napoleon 
made  him  inspector-geperal  of  the  nospi- 
tals,  and  ifector  of  the  oniversity  of  Ley- 
den, for  which  he  procured  large  sums  of 
money  fiiom  the  state,  and,  in  mter  dmes, 
the  return  of  its  collecdon  of  natural  his- 
tory fit>m  Paris.  During  the  meby  years 
he  was  director  of  the  military  hospital, 
the  number  of  deaths  by  wounds  ana  dis^ 
eases  was  never  increased  by  hospital 
fevers.  After  the  batde  of  Waterloo,  he 
promndy  procured  medical  aid  for  more 
than  20,000  wounded  men.  His  treadse 
On  the  Nature  of  the  Miasma  of  Hospi- 
tal Fever  gained  die  prize  of  the  acaae- 
my  in  Haarlem.  His  original  views  on 
the  organization  of  fishes  are  to  be  found 
in  the  transactions  of  the  natiohal  in- 
stitute of  the  Netherlands.  He  died  in 
J819. 

•  B&dsL,  Frederic  Aloyaius,  count  o( 
Um  fU  Dreadeu,  1799,  son  of  Henry 


count  of  BHihl,  described  in  the  next  arti- 
cle, was  very  unlike  his  fether.  Educated 
by  his  mother,  an  estimable  and  enlighten- 
ed lady,  with  prudence  and  strictness,  and 
hap|)ily  endowed  by  nature,  he  became 
the  (deal  of  an  accomplished  man  of  the  ' 
world.  He  was  remarkable  for  his  beautv 
and  strengtli,  wrote  and  spoke  almost  all 
the  European  languages,  was  skilled  in 
music,  painted  wim  taste,  and  was  well 
iM^uainted  with  madiematics  and  gun- 
nery. He  worked  a  whole  year  incognito 
in  a  cannon  foundery.  His  activity  and 
temperance  v?ere  both  extraordinary.  He 
excelled  in  writing,  and  still  more  in  con- 
versation. 

Bruhl,  Henry,  count  of,  minister  of  Au- 
^stus  III,  king  of  Poland  and  elector  of 
SlJaxony,  was  bom  in  1700,  in  Thuri^tgia. 
His  family  not  being  very  rich,  he  entered, 
as  a  page,  the  service  of  the  duchess  Eliz- 
abeth, whose  fiivor,  as  well  as  that  of  Au- 
gustus II,  he  gained  by  his  lively  and  grace- 
nil  mannei?.  On  the  death  of  the  kin^, 
at  Warsaw,  in  1733,  the  crown  of  Poland, 
with  the  other  regalia,  being,  through  the 
good  fortune  of  B.,  intrusted  to  him,  he  car-. . 
ried  them  immediately  to  the  new  elector,, 
Augustus  III,  and  showed  the  greatest  ac-' 
tivity  in  promoting  his  election.  From 
this  time,  fortune  never  deserted  him.  He 
had  cunning  and  skill  sufficient  to  govern 
his  master  and  get  rid  of  his  rivals,  while 
he  felt  himself  not  sufficientlv  powerful 
to  remove  his  rival,  count  Sulkowski,  he 
acted  as  his  friend ;  but,  after  his  marriage 
with  the  countess  Kollo wrath,  the  fiivor^ 
ite  of  the  queen,  he  effected  the  dismissal 
of  Sulkowski  through  her  influence.  He 
now  succeeded  in'keeping  every  body  at 
a  distance  firoin  the  king.  No  servant 
entered  his  service  without  the  consent 
of  B.;  and,  even  when  he  went  to  the 
chapel,  all  approach  to  him  was  prevent« 
ed.  The  monarch's  wish  that  his  minis- 
ter should  make  a  great  parade  was  grat- 
ified in  the  widest  extent.  B.  kept  200 
domestics;  his  guards  were  better  paid 
than  those  of  the  king  himself  and  his 
table  more,  sumptuous.  Frederic  II  says 
of  him,  "B.  had  more  garments,  watches, 
laces,  boots,  shoes  and  slippers  than  any 
man  of  the  age.  Ciesar  would  have 
counted  him  amonj^  those  curled  and  * 

Earfumed  heads  which  he  did  not  fear.** 
ut  Augustus  III  was  no  Caesar.  When 
this  idle  prince  loitered  about,  smoking, 
and  asked,  without  looking  at  his  &vor^ 
ite,  "Brfihl,  have  I  any  money  .J>^  "Yes, 
sire,**  was  the  continual  answer ;  and,  to 
satisfy  die  king's  demands,  he  exhausted  ' 
the  state,  plunged  the  country  into  debts, 
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and  greatly  ledueed  the  nnny.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  seven  years'  war,  it  com- 
pnsed  but  17,000  men,  and  these  were 
compelled  to  surrender,  at  Pima,  fiom 
want  of  the  necessary  supplies.  B.  fled 
with  the  lung,  tlie  pictures  and  the  china, 
to  Poland;  but  the  archives  of  the  state 
were  lefl  to  the  victor.  He  was  no  less 
avariciouB  of  titles  and  money  tlian  of 
power.  He  died  a  few  weeks  after  his 
king,  in  1763.  An  examination,  after  his 
death,  showed  that  he  owed  his  immense 
fortune  to  the  prodigality  of  the  king, 
rather  than  to  unlawful  means  of  accu- 
mulation. His  own  provision  was  often 
beneftcial  to  the  arts  and  sciences.  He 
had  four  sons.  An  account  of  the  eldest 
is  contained  in  the  preceding  article. 

BauHL,  John  Maurice,  nephew  of  the 
nunister,  died  in  1809,  while  Saxon  am- 
bassador in  London,  is  known  by  his  in- 
genious improvements  of  several  instru- 
ments, by  his  essays  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions,  and  by  his  Recherches  9ur 
divars  Ohjds  de  J^ikoTionde  politique  (Dres- 
den, 1781). 

Brulotta.    (See  Fire-Sh^.) 

Brumaire,  the  18th  (Nov,  .9),  1799. 
On  this  day,  general  Bonaparte  overthrew 
the  directory.  The  next  day,  he  dispersed, 
at  the  point  of  the  bavonet,  the  council  of 
the  five  hundred,  and  was  elected  consul. 
(See  JVapoUon  and  France,) 

Brun.    (See  Lebnm.) 

BaniTCKj  Richard  Francis  Philip,  one 
of  the  most  ingenious  critics  of  modem 
times,  bom  at  Strasburg,  in  1729,  made 
rapid  progreaB  in  learning,  when  he  stud- 
ied witli  the  Jesuits  in  Paris,  but  neglect- 
ed study  as  soon  as  he  entered  into  active 
life.  Wliile  in  winter  quarters  at  Giessen, 
as;  commissary  of  war,  during  tlie  French 
campugns,  he  resided  with  a  professor, 
who,  by  Ids  advice  and  e^^nple,  revived 
his  love  of  letters,  and  led  him  to  the  study 
of  the  classics.  When  B.  returned  to 
Strasburg,  he  devoted  all  his  leisure  time 
to  Greek,  and,  at  the  age  of  30  years,  and 
while  holdinff  a  public  office,  attended  the 
lectures  of  Sie  Greek  profe&sor  of  the 
university.  The  zeal  which  had  encour- 
4Lged  him  to  undertake  this  laborious  study 
was  increased  by  the  pleasure  of  overcom- 
*  ing  difficulties,  and  he  became  fixed  in  the 
conviction,  that  all  the  instances  ofiappar- 
cntly  careless  writiM  in  the  Greek  poets 
were  only  errors  of  the  transcribers.  En- 
tertaining this  opinion^  he  altered  what- 
ever displeased  him,  overthrew  the  order 
of  the  verses,  and  permitted  himself  liber- 
ties which  criticism  must  needs  reject 
To  this  rage  of  altering  he  gave  himself 


up,  panicularly  in  the  marginal  commettti 
or  his  books,  and  in  the  numerous  copies 
which  he  made  of  the  Greek  poets,  more 
for  his  own  pleasure  than  for  use.  This 
aibitrary  process  is  so  visible,  even  in  the 
editions  he  has  published,  that  much  cau- 
tion is  requirea  in  using  them.  B*  has 
nevertheless  been  of  essential  service  to 
Greek  literature ;  and,  since  the  revivlB  of 
letters,  few  scholars  have  so  eftect'ualhr 
promoted  it  It  is  woiiderful  how  much 
he  has  done  in  the  space  of  20  years.  He 
pubUslied  also  a  valuable  edition  of  VirpL 
Of  his  Greek  editions  we  may  mention 
those  o€\he,^nalecta^^poU<miu8  Khodiu9f 
Aristophanes,  the  Gnomic;  poets,  and  his 
masterpiece,  Sopkodes,  for  which  the  king 
allowed  him  a  pension  of  2000  firaitca  At 
this  time,  tite  French  revolution  interropt- 
ed  his  studies.  He  adopted  the  new  ideas 
with  enthusiasm,  and  was*  one  of  the  first 
members  of  the  popular  society  in  Stras- 
burg, without  deviating,  however,  from 
the  principles  of  moderation.  This  is 
proved  by  th^  circumstance  that  he  was 
arrested  at  BesanQoi^  durin  j^  the  reign  of 
terror,  and  did  not  obtain  his  liberty  mirii 
after  the  death  of  Robespierre.  In  1791, 
economical  reasons  obliged  him  to  sell 
part  of  his  library,  and,  m  1801,  he  was 
obliged  to  adopt  the  same  resource  a  sec- 
ond time.  As  he  was  passionately  fond 
of  his  books,  and  his  former  fqrtune  had 
enabled  him  to  collect  an  excellent  libra- 
ry, this  was  a  severe  privation.  If  he 
was  reminded  of  an  author  he  had  once 
possessed,  tears  came  into  his  eyes.  From 
this  time,  Greek  became  hiaaversion;  but 
he  prepared  an  edition  of  Terence,  and 
had  Plautus  ready  for  publication,  when 
he  died,  in  1803.  Many  of  the  papers 
which  he  lefl  are  in  the  iibrary  at  Paris. 

Brundusium  (now  BrindisiS ;  a  city  in 
Terra  di.Otranto,  in  the  kmgoom  of  Na- 
ples, on  the  Adriatic  sea,  verv  celebrated 
in  the  time  of  the  ancient  Romans.  It 
had  tlieh  an  excellent  harbor, 'which  is 
how  almost  filled  up  with  sand.  From 
this  place  the  Romans  usually  embarked 
for  jGrreece  and  Asia.  The  Appian  way 
led  to  this  citv.  It  ^ras  also  on  the  nearest 
route  from  Constantinople  to  Rome,  by 
the  way  of  the  mounfams  of  Macedonia 
and  Albania.  Virgil  died  here.  The  pop- 
ulation, in  the  13tn  centuxy,  was  60,000; 
but  is  now  reduced  to  about  5900.  It  is 
the  seat  of  an  archbishop. 

Brune,  William  Mana  Anne,  marshal 
of  France,  son  of  a  lawyer  at  Brivea  la 
Gaillairde,  wa;^bora  there  March  13, 1763^ 
and  went  while  young  to  Paris.  At  the 
breaking  out  of  the  revolution,  he  was  a 
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printer,  and  had  made  himaelf  known  by 
jsome  small  pieces  of  his  own  composition. 
He  now  devoted  himself  «!dently  to  poli- 
tics, became  a  member  of  the  club  de8  Cor- 
deUers,  was  connected  with  Danton,  and 
played  an  active  part  in  the  tempests  of 
that  period.  TOl  Aug.  10, 1793,  he  was 
onssged  in  publishing  a  daily  newspaper. 
AttenvardB,  he  went  as  a  commissary  to 
Belgium.  In  1793,  he  entered  the  mili- 
tary service  U|  the  revolutionary  army,  in 
the  Gironde.  Oct  10,  1795,  he  aided 
Bams  to  put  down  the  Jacobins,  who 
had  assaulted  the  camp  of  Grenelle.  Af- 
terwards, he  diatingiBshed  himself  as  gen- 
eral of  brigade  in  the  Italian  anny,  in 
1797,  in  the  attack  of  Verona,  and  in  the 
battle  of  ArcolL  When  the  du^torv  of 
Switzerland  declared  war,  B.  received  the 
chief  command  of  an  atmy,  entered  the 
countiy,  without  much  opposition,  in  Jan- 
uary, 1798,  and  efi^ted  a  new  organiza- 
tion of  the  government  In  1799,  he 
received  the  chief  command  in  Holland, 
defeated  the  Eoghsh  in  the  north  of  Hoi- 
land,  Sept  19,  near  Bergen,  and  compel- 
led tlie  duke  of  York  to  agree  to  the 
treaty  of  Alcmaer,  Oct  18)  by  which  the 
English  and  Russians  were  to  evacuate 
the  north  of  Holland.  In  Januaiy,  1800, 
he  was,  made  a  counsellor  of  ^tate,  and 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  army-  of 
the  west  The  restoration  of  tranquillity 
to  the  provinces,  torn  by  civil  war,  was, 
m  a  great  degree,  effected  by  him.  Aug. 
13,  he  was  appointed  commander-in-chief 
of  the  ItaUan  army.  Towards,  the  end 
of  December,  h^  led  his  troops  over  the 
Mincio,  conquered  the  Austrians,  passed 
the  Adige,  Jan.  8, 1801,  took  possession 
of  Vicenza  and  Roveredo,  and  concluded 
an  armistice,  Jan.  16,  at  Treviso^  with  the 
Austrian  general  Bellegarde,  by  which 
several  fortified  places  in  Italy  were  sur- 
rendered to  the  French  troops.  When 
peace  recalled  him  to  the  council  of  state, 
towards  the  end  of  November,  1S02,  he 
laid  before  the  legislative  body  for  con- 
firmation the.  treaty  of  peace  with  the 
coun  of  Naples.  The  next  year,  he  went 
as  ambassador  to  the  coun  of  Constanti- 
nople. He  prevailed  there  af  first  over 
the  English  fwrty,  and  received  fi:om  tlie 
Turkish  mmisury  the  hi|^est  marks  of 
honor;  but,  When  new  diaaensions  arose 
between  the  two  powexs,  he  left  Turkey. 
During  his  absence.  May  19, 1804,  he  was 
appointed  marshal  of  the  empire.  At  the 
end  of  1806,  Napoleon  appointed  him. 
governor-general  of  the  Hanseatic  towns, 
and,  soon  after,  conunander  of  the  trot^ps 
in  Sviredish  Pomerania,  against  the  king 
25* 


of  Sweden.  -  This  monarch  invited,  the 
marshal  to  a  perBonal  interview^  in  which 
he  endeavored  to  convert  him  to  the 
cause  of  Lonis  XVIII.  B.  refiised  every 
proposal.  He  x^y,  however,  hare  drawii 
upon  himself  the  indication  of  Napoleon 
by  his  conduct  in  this  interview,  or  by 
favoring  the  English  contraband  trade  in 
Hambu^^.  At  any  ^te,  he  was  recalled, 
.and  suffered  to  remain  without  employ- 
ment After  the  revolution  of  1814,  he 
recognised  Louis  XVIU,  and  received  the 
cross  of  Louis,  but  no  appointment  This 
was  the  cause- of  his  declaring  himself  for 
Napoleon,  immediately  upon  his  return. 
He  received  the  chief  command  of  on 
important  army  in  the  south  of  France, 
ana  was  made  a  peer.  When  circum- 
stances changed  again,  he  delayed  a  long 
time  before  he  gave  up  Toulon,  which 
was  in  his  possession  in  1815,  to  the  troops 
of  Louis  XVIII,  and  sent  in  his  resigna- 
tion to  the  king.  This  circumstance,  and 
tlie  severities  exercised  by  his  command, 
might  well  have  excited  against  him  th^ 
rage  of  the  people.  While  retiring  from 
Toulon,  to  Pans,  he  was  recognised,  at 
Avignon,  by  the  people  who  favored  the 
king ;  and  thev  immediately  collected  to- 
gether about  the  hotel  where  he  had  en- 
tered. The  excited  populace  wexe  heated 
still  more,  when  a  report  was  spread 
ainon^.them,tliat  B.  was  the  murderer  of 
tlie  prmcess  Lamballe^  The  marshal  was 

gsrmitted,  however,  to  go  away  quietly, 
ut  scarcely  had  his  carriage  left  the  city, 
before  a  mob  of  the  rabble  which  had 
followed  compelled  tlie  driver  to  turn 
hack  to  the  hotel.  When  the  Inarshal 
had  alighted,  and  retued,  with  his  two  ad» 
jutants,  to  his  former  chamber,  the  doom 
of  the  house  were  locked.  The  insur-' 
gents  had,  in  the  mean  time,  gained  a 
powerful  accession  to  their  numbers,  and, 
with  loud  shouts,  demanded  the  death  of 
tlie  marshal.  In  vain  did  the  prefect  and 
the  mayor  strive  to  defend  him  (as  there 
were  no  troops  in  the  city)  for  tne  space 
of  four  houra  and  a  half,  at  the  perd  of 
tlieir  lives.  The  door  was  at  last  broken 
open,  a  crowd  of  murderers  rushed  into 
tbe  chamber,  and  the  unhappy  marshal 
fell  under  a  shower  of  balls,  after  a  fi-uit- 
less  attempt  to  defend  himself  and  justify 
his  conduct  His  body  was  exposed  to 
the.  most  shamefiU  insults,  and  then  drag- 
ged fh>m  the  hotel  to  the  bridge  over  the 
Rhone,  from  which  it  was  thrown  into 
the  river. 
BauNEHAUT.  (See  BrunekUd,) 
BRUNEHII.D,  Brunichild;  married  to 
Siegbert  I,  kmg  of  AustrMia,  in  568,  a 
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Visigothic  princess,  of  pdwerful  nund, 
en  terpiisiDg  spirit,  heroic  resolution^  deep 
political  luiowiedge,  and  unrestrained 
ambition.  She  involved  her  husbond  in 
a  war  with  his  brother  Chilperic,  in  the 
couiw  of  which  he  was  murdered,  A,  D. 
575 ;  bat  she  continued  to  live  and  rage 
till  613,  when  she  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Clothaire  II,  king  of  Soissons,  who  put 
faer  to  a  most  terrible  death,  as  having 
been  the  murderess  of  10  kings  and  royal 
princes.    (See  Fredegonde,) 

BaumsLLESCBi,  Philip,  born  1377,  at 
Florence,  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
die  worics  of  Dante,  to  natural  philosophy 
and  perspective,  the  rules  of  which  were 
then  scarcely  known.  He  formed  various 
fifure8,and  invented  ingenious  machines. 
He  devoted  himself  particularly,  however, 
to  architecture,  and  Ipamed  "the  art  of 
drawing,  to  make  his  architectural  plans ; 
statuary,  to  sdom  them ;  and  mechanics, 
that  he  might  be  able  to  raise  the  materi- 
al]?. He  was  also  profoundly  versed  in 
mathematics  and  geometry.  He  is  said 
to  have  drawn  views  of  the  finest  monu- 
ments in  Florence  in  perspectiye>--an  art 
wjiich  then  excited  niuch  astonishment 
This  various  knowledge  prepared  hiin  for 
bold  and  difficult  undertakings,  and  gain- 
ed him  the  name  of  the  restorer  of  archi- 
tecture. As  a  statuary,  he  was  much 
indebted  to  his  intimate  connexion  with 
DonatellO)  who  was  tlien  veiy;  young,  but 
very  able.  Both  went  to  Rome.  Here  B. 
conceived  the  idea  of  restoring  architect- 
ure to  the  principles  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  When  the  architects  assembled, 
in  1407J  at  Fk>rence,  to  potisult'  upon  the 
building  of  the  dome  of  the  cathedral, 
the  plan  which  B.  proposed  received  but 
'little  attention,  and  he  went  back  to 
Rome.  It  was  found  necessary,  however, 
to  have  recourse  to  hini,  as  the  under- 
taking far  suipassed  the  powers  of  the 
other  architects.  He  engaged  to  erect  a 
dome,  which,  by  its  own  weight,  and  by 
the  strong  connexion  of  its  parts,  should 
hang  suspended.  This  proposal  seemed 
80  wonderful,  that,  the  author  was  regard- 
ed as  msane.  As  all  other  plans,  howev- 
er, fiuled  to  answer  the  expectations  of 
the  magistrates,  B.  was  again  recalled,  and 
ordered  to  explain  the  mode  in  which  he 
intended  to  execute  his  plan.  This  he 
refused  to  do,  but  built  two  small 
chapels  according  to  his  new  system, 
upon  which  the  chai^  of  erecting  the 
dome  was  committed  to  him.  As  he  ob- 
served that  the  higher  the  building  was 
raised  the  mora  time  was  lost  in  gomg  up 
and  down,  he  erected  some  smul  lodg- 


ings on  the  dome  itself;  and  by  that  nieamr 
saved  the  laborers  the  time  thus  spent. 
Aided  only  by  his  own  genius,  heaccom* 
plished  the  work,  which  remains  one  of 
the  boldest  creations  of  the  human  mind. 
But  the  ingenious  lantern,  which  formed 
the  upper  part  of  the  dome,  was  not  fin- 
ished when  he  died,  in  1444,  aged  67.^  It 
w;as  completed,  however,  according  to  his 
first  design.  No  monument  of  ancient 
.architecture  is  so  noble  as  this  wonderful 
building.  Only  the  dome  of  St  Peter's 
at  Rome,  which  was  built  since,  excels  it 
in  jieight,  but  is  inferior  to  it  in  lightness 
and  grandeur  of  style.  Michael  Angelo 
said  it  was  difficult  to  imitate  B.,  and  im- 
possible to  excel  him.  B.  is  the  author 
of  a  great  number  of  other  masteriHeces 
of  architecture. 

BaurvET,  James  Charles,  bookseller  at 
Paris,  began  his  bibliographical  career  by 
the  preparation  of  several  auction  cata- 
logues, of  which  the  most  interestmg  is 
that  of  the  count  d'Ourches  (Paris,  18111 
and  of  a  supple9ientaiy  volume  to  Cail- 
leau's  and  Duclos's  Dtctiormaire  Biblio' 
graphique  (Paris,  1802).  In- 1810  was  pub- 
hshed  the  first  edition  of  his  Manuel  du 
lAbrairt  et  de  VAmaUwr  de  Lwres^  in  3 
vols.,  which  gained,  such  universal  ap- 
plause, that,  m  1814,  a  second,  and,  m 
1820,  a  third  edition^  of  four  volumes  each, 
were  demanded.  .This  work  showed  him 
the  worthv  successor  of  the  meritorious 
Debure  (from  whote  works  those  of  B, 
are  distinguished  only  by  the  alphabetical 
form.)  An  attempt  to  unite  the  plan  of 
his  work  vritli  the  considerations  which 
must  guide  the  man  of  learning  in  his 
studies  and  labors,  is  contained.in  the  Bib- 
liographical Lexicon,  by  Ebert,  since 
published. 
Brunet.  (See  Pcnia,  Tketdr^  of^ 
Brdnhildis.  (See  JSIibdungen,) 
BRi7?ri.  (See  Bruno,  Gwrdemo,) 
Bruxinos*  Christian ;  one  of  the  great- 
est hydraulic  arehitects  of  Holland;  born 
1736,  at  Neckerau,  in  the  Palatinate.  In 
his  childhood,  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
sciences  connected  with  hydraulic  arehi- 
tecture.  In  1769,  the  states  of  Holland 
appointed  him  general  inspector  of  rivers. 
This  introduced  him  to  a  share  in  several 
important  commissions ;  for  instance,  that 
for  the  improvement  of  the  dike  system, 
in  1796;  that  for  draining  the  tracts  be- 
tween Niewskogs  and  Zevenhoven,  in 
1797,  &c.  His  most  important  water- 
works are  his  improvements  in  the  dikinsr 
of  the  lake  of  Haerlem,  the  impreved 
diking  and  deepening  of  the  Oberwasser, 
80  cslled,  in  the  Netherlands^  which,  at 
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l&A  tides,  often  immdated  vast  extents 
ofcountiy, together  with  the  chanse  in 
the  course  of  the  Waal-stream  and  the 
canal  of  Panneide,  by  which  the  beds  of 
the  Bhjne,  the  Waal  and  the  Leek  were 
improved.  He  introduced  mto  his  de- 
partment the  use  of  the  giream  measure, 
so  called.  His  many  official  duties  per- 
mitted this  worthy  officer  but  seldom  to 
appear  as  an  author.  Yet  we  find  scien- 
tbSc  essays  written  by  him  in  the  14th, 
19th  and  20th  volumes  of  the  Memoirs  of 
the  Haerlera  Society  of  Sciences,  and 
'some  other  pieces.  He  died  in  1805. 
*nie  directory  of  the  then  republic  wish- 
ed to  erect  a  monument  to  him  in  the 
cathedral  church  at  Haerlem ;  but  it  has 
never  been  completed,  on  account  of  the 
political  distuifoancee  that  occurred  soon 
after  his  death. 

Bruivn  ;  the  capital  of  Moravia,  and  of 
a  circle  of  the  same  name,  which  contains 
a  population  of  900,000,  and  is  fertile  in 
com  and  flax.  The  population  of  the 
city,  with  the  suburbs,  is  33,300.  It  con- 
tains the  government  offices,  the  house 
ibr  the  meeting  of  the  states,  the  palace 
of  prince  Uchtetfstein,  a  gymnasium, 
many  fine  houses,  &c.  There  are  at  R 
several  flourishing  manuftictures  of  fine 
woollen  cloths  and  kerseymeres,  one  of 
which  employs  5000  individuals.  It  Is 
the  centre  of  the  Moravian  commerce,  a 
mat  part  of  which  is  carried  on  by  fairs 
held  at  B.  every  three  months.  On  a  hill 
near  it  is  the  fortress  of  Spielberg,  now 
used  as  a  prison.  Lat  49°  11'  N. ;  Ion. 
16°  35^  E. 

Bruno  the  Great,  archbishop  of  Co- 
logne and  duke  of  l4orraine,  thinl  son  of 
Henry  the  Fowler,  and  brother  of  the 
emperor  Otho  I,  had  a  great  share  in  the 
events  of  his  tune,  and  surpassed  all  the 
contemporary  bishops  in  talents  and 
knowledge.  A  numerous  train  of  learn- 
ed men  firom  all  countries,  even  from 
Greece,  continually  followed  him,  and 
his  excellent  example  was  imitated  by 
many  prelates.  He  died  at  Rheims,  OcL 
11,965.  Commentaries  on  the  five  books 
of  Moses,  and  the  bio^phies  of  some 
saints,  are  ascribed  to  him. 

Bruno,  St  Among  several  individuals 
of  this  name,  the  most  ftunous  is  the  one 
who  established  the  order  of  Carthusian 
monks.  He  was  bom  at  Colore,  about 
1030,  of  an  old  and  noble  fiunily.  which 
still  flourished  in  the  middle  of  the  18th 
centurv ;  was  educated  in  the  school  of 
the  colleffiate  ehurch  of  Sl  Cunlbert;  in 
which,  luso,  he  afterwards  received  a 
canonship,  and  then  studied  at  Rheims, 


where  he  distmguished  himself  to  such  a 
degree,  diat  Gervais,  the  bishop,  appoint- 
ed him  to  superintend  all  the  schools  of 
the  district  He  attracted  many  distin- 
guished scholars,  and,  among  others,  Odo, 
afterwards  pope  Urban  II.  The  immo- 
rality of  his  times  induced  him  to  ^o  into 
solitude.  He  retired,  therefinre,  with  six 
fiiends  of  the  same  disposition,  to  tbe  res- 
idence of  St  Hugo,  bishop  of  Grenoble, 
who,  in  1084,  led  them  to  a  desert,  four 
or  five  leagues  distant  fiom  the  city,  call-  / 
ed  Chartrevfiej  whence  the  order  of  monks 
received  its  name.  Here,  in  a  narrow 
valley,  overshadowed  by  two  steep  rocks^ 
covered  with  snow  and  thorns,  B.and  Ifis 
companions  built  an  oratory,  and  small, 
separate  cells  to, dwell  in,  and  founded,  in 
1086,  one  of  the  severest  orders  of  monks. 
In  the  mean  tune,  Urban  II  became  pope, 
and,  in  1089,  invited  his  former  instructer 
to  his  court  B.  reluctantly  obeyed,  but 
refijsed  every  spiritual  dignity,  and,  in 
1094,  received  permission  to  found  a 
second  Cartliusian  establishment  in  the 
solitude  of  della  Torre,  in  Calabria.  Here 
he  lived  in  his  former  mode,  ruled  his 
new  colony  with  wisdom,  and  died  in  the 
arms  of  his  scholars,  A.  D.  1 101.  Leo  X, 
in  1514,  permitted  the  Carthusians  to  cel- 
ebrate a  inass  in  honor  of  him ;  and  Gre?-  . 
oiy  XV,  in  1623,  extended  it  to  the  whole 
Catholic  church.  He  was  afterwards 
c^inoDized.  B.  gave  his  scholars  no  par- 
ticular laws.  A  complete  set  of  regula- 
tions for  the  Carthusians  was  first  formed 
A.  P.  1581,  and  confirmed  by  Inno- 
cent XI. 

Bruno,  or  Bruni  (Brunus,  Leonardo), 
of  Arezzo,  whence  his  name  Jtrdxno 
(Aretinus),  was  one  of  the  most  famous 
of  the  literati  at  the  period  of  the  revival 
of  classic  literature  in  Italy.  He  was 
born  in  1370,  and,  in  his  childhood,  was 
e^i^cjted  by  the  character  of  Petrarch,  to  the 
pursuit  of  those  studies  to  which  he  con- 
secrated his  life.  He  first  studied  law  at  s 
Florence  and  Ravenna ;  but  the  arrival  of 
Emanuel  Chrysoloras  at  Florence  g^ve 
him  a  decided  turn  for  classical  learning. 
He  afterwards  filled  many  offices  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  church,  and  accompani- 
ed pope  John  XXIII  to  Constance,  where 
the  latter  was  deposed,  ai)d  B.  escaped  to 
Florence.  Here  he  wrote  his  Florentine 
History,  received,  in  consequence,  the 
rights  of  citizenship,  and  afterwards,  by 
the  favor  of  the  Medici,  became  secretary 
to  die  republic.  In  this  important  post 
he  died,  A.  D.  1444.  Florence  and  Arez- 
zo vied  witli  each  other  in  honoring  his 
memory  by  splendid  obsequies  and  mon- 
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uments.  The  merits  of  B.,  in  ^reading 
and  advancing  the  study  of  Greek  litera- 
ture, consist  particularly  in  his  literal  Latin 
translations  of  the  elates ;  for  instance, 
the  writings  of  Aristotle,  the  orations  of 
Demosthenes,  the  biographies  of  Plutarch, 
&c.  The  other  worics  on  which  his  fame 
rests  are,  his  Florentine  History,  also  a 
histor3r  of  his  times,  from  1378  to  1440, 
and  his  speeches.  His  collection  of  let- 
ters, aJso,  is  valuable.  His  writings  are 
in  the  Latin  lan^age,  witli  the  excepti5n 
of  two  biographies  of  Dante  and  Petrarch. 
His  chief  work  is  Historia  Florentina  (12 
hooks,  Strasb.,  1610,  folio),  with  which  is 
cotmected  the  C<ymMenUuiu8  Rerum  suo 
Tempore  GestaruMy  published  in  Itahan, 
at  Venice,  1476,  foho. 

Bruno,  Giordano ;  a  philosophei'  of  the 
16th  century,  distinguished  by  the  origin- 
ality and  poetical  boldness  oi  his  specula^ 
tions ;  bom  at  Nola;  in  the  Neapolitan  ter- 
ritory ;  entered  the  order  of  Dominicans ; 
took  refuge,  probably,  from  the  persecu- 
tions which  he  drew  upon  himself  by  his 
religious  doubts  and  his  satires  on  the  life 
of  the  monks,  at  Geneva,  in  1582,  where, 
however,  he  was  soon  persecute^,  by  the 
Calvinists,  for  his  paradoxes  and  his  vio- 
lence ;  stood  forth,  in  1583,  at  ^aris,'as  the 
.antagonist  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy, 
and  as  teacher  of  the  ars  LuUiancu^  Here 
hfi  found  many  opponents,  went  to  Lon- 
don, returned  to  Paris,  and,  from  1586  to 
1588,  taught  his  philosophy  at  Witten- 
berg. Why  he  left.  Wittenberg  is  not 
known ;  but  it  is  certain  that  he  went,  in 
1588,  to  Helmstadt,and  he  seems  to  have 
visited  Prague  before  that  year.  Protect- 
ed by  duke  Julius  of  Wolfenbtittel,  he 
remained  in  Helmstadt  till  his  protector 
died,  in  1589.'  He  was  then  engaged,  at 
Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  with  the  publi- 
cation of  some  works,  but  left  tliis  ciiy, 
also,  in  1593,  and  returned  (it  is  not 
known  for  what  purpose)  to  Italy.  Ha 
remained  for  some  time  at  Padua  in  tran- 
quillity, until  the  inquisition  of  Venice  ar- 
rested him,  in  1598,  and  transferred  him 
to  Rome.  After  an  imprisonment  of  two 
yeai^  that  he  might  have  opportunity  to 
retract  his  doctrines,  he  was  bumt,  Feb, 
16th,  1600^  for  apostasy,  here^,  and  vio- 
lation of  his  monastic  vows.  JKe  suffered 
death,  which  he  might  have  averted,  even 
eight  days  before,  by  a  recantation,  with 
fortitude.  Whilst  his  violent  attacks  on 
the  prevailing  doctrines  of  the  Aristotelian 
philosophy,  and  on  the  narrow-minded 
Aristotelians  ^emselves,  every  where 
created  him  enemies,  his  rashness  and 
pride  threw  him  into  Uie  hands  of  bis  ex* 


ecutioners.  ^His  philosophical  writings 
which  have  become  very  rare,  display  a 
classical  cultivatioi^  of  mind,  a  deep  in- 
sight into  the  spirit  of  ancient  i^osophy^ 
wit  and  sature,  as  well  as  a  profound 
knowledge  of  matliematics  and  natural 
philosophy.  Most  of  them  were  publish- 
ed between  1.584  and  1591,  as  appears 
fh>m  the  enumeration  of  the  oldest  edi- 
tions in  the  Bibliographical'  Lexicon  of 
Ebert  (Lps.,  1821,  quarto,  vol.  i,  p.  238 
et  seq.).'  In  1584  appeared,  at  Paris,  his 
famous  Spaccio  ddla  BesHa  trionfanie  (a 
moral  allegory,  with  many  satirical  strokes 
on  his  own  times),  also  his  woik  De  la 
Causa,  Princwio  et  Uno  (Venice  and 
London,  1584),  besides  be  VlnftnUQ, 
Urdverso,  et  MondL  The  former  con- 
tains the  foundation,  the  latter  the  appli- 
cation, of  metajf  hysics  to  the  natural  world. 
The  doctrine  is  a  pure  Pantbeian,  con- 
nected vrith  truly  dignified  notions  of 
God — a  more  complete  Pantheistical  sys- 
tem than  had  been  previousljr  exhibited, 
and  which,  since  his  thne,  Spinoza  only, 
who,  like  Descartes,  borrowed  his  ideas, 
has  carried  to  a  greater  perfection.  iThe 
notion  that.  God  is  the  soul  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  the  world  endowed  with  or- 
ganization and  life,  might  have  been  for- 
given by  his  contemporaries ;  but  his  in- 
ference that  the  world  is  infinite  and 
immeasurable,  :and  his  doctrine  of  the 
plurality  of  worlds,  at  the  moment  when 
the  new  system  of  Copernicus  was  at- 
tacked from  all  quarters,  could  not  but  be 
looked  upon  as  a  crime.  His  writings 
are  mostly  in  the  form  of  dialogues,  with- 
out any  methodical  order.  His  laosuago 
is  a  strange  mixture  of  Italian  and  Latin. 
His  style  is  violent  and  fiery.  The  orig- 
inality and  loftiness  of  his  Jdea?  take  a 
jx)werful  hold  on  those  who  can  under- 
stand  him.  His  loacal  writings,  in  which 
he  boldly  and  skilFuUy  applies  Raymond 
Lully*8  art  of  topical  memory,  are  more 
obscure  and  less  interesting.  His  belief 
in  magic  and  astrology,  notwithstanding 
his  enlightened  views  of  the  nature  or 
things,  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  ^irit  of 
his  age.  He  has  also  written  poems,  He- 
roici  JFVrori,  and,  among  others,  a  come- , 
dy,  11  CandelcQO.  The  most  eminent  phi- 
losophers smce  his  time  have  borrowed 
much  from  him.  Among  recent  writers, 
Schelling  resembles  him  the  most  in  his 
metaphysics  and  his  philosophical  views 
of  nature,  and  has  given  his  name  to  one 
of  liis  philosophical  writings  {Brunoy 
oder  aber  das  gbtUiche  una  natMiche 
Prineip  der  Dinge,  Berl.,  ISw).  On 
Bruno  and   his   writings,  ^^   Siebei^ 
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and.Tfaanner's  LtknMxiwmgen  heriUhmUr 
PhuULtr  (5  vols^  Sulzb^  1^4.) 
•BRuiroiaAN  System.  (^e^BrmmyJohn.) 
Brunswick,  Familt  of.  The  tnie 
fi>under  of  this  ancient  house  was  Azo  II, 
marquis  of  Tuscany,  who,  in  the  11th 
century,,  married  Cuniffund&,  heiress  of 
the  counts,  of  Akorl^  and  thus  united  the 
two  houses  of  Este  and  Gtielph.  '  The 
previous  history  of  the  Este  &ipily  is  un- 
certain. Guelph,  the  son  of  Azo,  was 
created  duke  of  Bavaria  in  1071.-  He 
married  Judith  of  Flanders,  who  was  de- 
scended fix)m  Alfred  the  Great  of  Eng- 
land. His  posterity  acquired  Brunswig 
and  Luneburg,  and  William,  or  his  son 
Otho  (1235),  was  the  first  who  bore  the 
title  or  duke  of  B.  John,  eldest  son  of 
Otho,  founded  the  liouse  of  Luneburg. 
Albert  the  Great,  a  vounger  son  of  Otho, 
oonmiered  Wolfenbuttel,  and,  on  his  death 
(1278),  his  three  sons  divided  his  domin- 
ions. Henry  founded  the  hou^  of  Gru- 
benhagen ;  Albert  became  duke  of  Bruns- 
wick, and  William  duke  of  Bruhswick- 
Wolfenbiittel.  Heniy  Julius,  of  this  last 
branch,  inherited  Grubenhi^^en  (1596). 
Ernest  of  Zeli,  of  the*  second  branch, 
who  succeeded  (1532\,  conquered  the 
territories  of  Wolfenbuttel,  and  left  two 
sons,  by  whom  the  ftmity  was  divided  into 
,the  two  branches  of  Brunswick- Wolfen- 
b{ittel(II)  and  Brunswick-Hanover;  fit>m 
the  latter  of  which  comes  the  present 
royal  family  of  England.  The  former  is 
the  German  fiimily,  now  in  poasession  of ' 
the  duchy  of  minswick-Wolfenbtittel. 
(q.  V.)  Charles  William  married  Au- 
eusta,  sister  of  George  III  of  England 
(1764).  His  descendants  are  presumptive 
iieirs  to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain  in 
case  of  a  failure  of  the  direct  line.  Er- 
nest Augustus,  of  the  Brunswick-Hano- 
ver hoiise,  was  created  elector  of  Hanover 
in  1693.  He  married  Sophia,  daughter 
of  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  James  I  of 
England.  G^eorge  Louis,  son  of  Ernest 
Augustus  and  Sophia,  succeeded  his  faT 
ther,  as  elector  of  Hanover,  in  1698,  Hud 
was  called  to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain 
in  1714,  by  act  of  parliament  passed  in 
the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  which  vested 
the  succession  in  the  P/otestant  line  of 
James  L  Geoi^  IV,  the  present  king 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  of  Han- 
over (made  a  kingdom  uS  1815),  is  the 
33d  of  the  fiunily  of  Brunswick  by  lineal 
descent  fit>m  Azo ;  the  53d  king  of  Eng- 
land firom  Egbert,  and  is  descended  from 
Woden,  the  nead  of  the  ancient  Saxon 
family,  firom  which  so  many, sovereigns 
of  £tut>pe  have  epnmg,  by  52  geaera- 


tions.    (See  the  aztieles  Gtorge^  Han&vetf 
England,  &c.) 

Brunswick.;  the  ducl^  of  Brunswick- 
Wolfenbiittel,  in  Germany,  situated  in  the 
former  circle  of  Lower  Saxony,  and  bor- 
dering upon  Luneburg  on  the  north  and 
Westphalia  on  the  west.  The  duke  holds 
the  IQth  rank  among  the  members  of  the* 
German  confederation.  The  duchy  com- 
pi^es  1500  square  miles,  and  332,000  in- 
habitants. It  is  divided  into  six  districts, 
besides  the  two  cities  of  Brunswick  and 
Wolfenbiittel,  which  are  also  considered  , 
as  districts.  The  family  of  B.  (q.  v.)  is 
one  of  the  most  ancient  in  Europe.  In 
1806,  the  duchy  was  annexed,  by  Napo- 
leon, to  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  but 
its  native  pripce,  Frederic  William  ((j.  v.),- 
was  restored  by  the  peace  of  Leipsic, 
1813.  The.  reigning  duke^  Charles,  bom 
Oct  30th,  1804,  succeeded  to  the  govern- 
ment in  1824.  The  revenue,  exclusive 
of  Oels  (q.  v.^  is  3,000,000  florins.  The 
circumstances  and  manaers  of  the  inhab- 
itants rraemble  those  of  the  adjacent 
countries.  Most  of  the  people  are  Luther- 
ans.' The  whole  number  of  Catholics 
and  Calvinists  does  not  probably  exceed 
4000.  The  ducal  housQ  is  Lutheran. 
(For  the  form  of  government,  see  ConsH- 
hUwns,\-^B,  has,  with  Nassau,  one  vote 
in  the  diet  of  the  German  states ;  and  has, 

S  itself  two  votes  in  the.  general  assem- 
/.  Its  contingent  of  troops  to  the  army 
oi^  the  confederacy  is  2096  men.  The 
most  important  articles  of  trade  and  man- 
ufacture are  com,  rape*«eed,  flax,  tobac- 
coj  chicory,  hops,  madder  and  wood. 
The  country  affords  aiieep^  swine,  goats, 
poultry  and  bees  in  sufficient  quantities 
to  supply  the  inhabitants.  Some  fet  cat- 
tle and  horses  are  unported.  In  the  for- 
ests there  are  wild  noars,  deer,  hares, 
heath-cocks,  black-cocks,  partridges  and 
hazel  grouse ;  but,  as  no  attempts  are  jnade 
to  preserve  the  game,  the  quantity  gradu- 
ally decreases.  The  mountainous  tracts 
yield  iron,  copper,  salt»  marble,  coal,  por- 
celain earth  and  other  minerals.  In  the 
Rammelsberg  are  feund  silver,  copper, 
lead,  arsenic,  vitriol  and  sulphur,  and 
small  quantities  of  gold.  Large  tracts 
are  covered  with  peat,  in  the  sandy 
regions  in  the  noruem  districts.  The 
breweries  and  distilleries  of  spirit,  the 
ginning  of  Imen  yam  (the  most  exteiH 
sive  branch  of  industry],  the  manufecture 
of  linen  and  leather,  the  preparation  of 
paper,  soap,  tobacco,  sal-ammoniae,  mad- 
der and  chicory  afibrd  the  principal  em- 
ployment of  the  people.  The  lackered 
wares  and  porcelain  of  B.  are  femoua 
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even  in  foreign  countries,  B^  the  capital, 
18  the  centre  of  trade.  The  country  is 
provided  with  good  roads. 

Brunswick,  capital  of  the  duchy  of  the 
same  name,  is  situated  on  the  Ocker,  and 
contains  3041  houses,  with  32,^  inhab- 
itants. It  was  fomjerly'one  of  the  free 
cities  of  Germany,  but  it  is  now  subject 
to  the  duke,  and  has  been  the  ducal  resi- 
dence I3ince  1754.  The  principal  build- 
ings are  the  ducal  palace,  the  mint,  the 
house  in  which  the  diet  assembles,  the 
town-house,  the  arsenal  and  tlie  cathedrsd, 
the  public  wine-cellars.  The  coUerium 
CaroUnum  was  founded  in  1745,  ana  in- 
tended as  a  medium  between  the  com- 
mon schools  and  tlie  universities.  It  has 
enjoyed  a  high  reputation  even  in  foreign 
countries,  particularly  in  England  and 
Russia.  The  principal  manufactures  are 
wool,  yam,  linen,  porcelain,  pasteboard, 
paper  hangings  and  chemical  prepara- 
tions. The  xnM&ih  home  produce,  and 
the  canyinff  trade,-  are  of  some  conse- 
quence, and  the  great  Brunswick  fairs- 
rank  next  to  those  of  Leipsic  and  Frank- 
fort.   Lat  52°  IG' N. ;  Ion.  10°  29' 3(K' E. 

Brunswick  ;  a  post-town  of  Maine,  in 
Cumberland  county,  on  the  south-west 
side  of  the  Androscoggin,  26  miles  N.  E. 
of  Portland ;  lat  43°  53^  N. ;  Ion.  69°  SS' 
W. ;  population,  2931.  The  falls  of  the 
Androscoffgin,  at  this  place,  afford  excel- 
lent  seats  ISr  several  mills  and  manufac- 
tories. Bowdoin  college,  in  this  town, 
was  incorporated  in  1794,' and  went  into 
operation  in  1802.  It  is  pleasantly  situ- 
ated on  an  elevated  plain,  about  half  a 
mile  fr(»n  the  Andrbscoj^n,  is  a  well 
endowed  and  flourishing  institution,  and 
has  a  medical  school  connected  with  it. 
The  officers,  in  1829,  consisted  of  a  presi- 
dent, a  professor  of  mathematics,  natured 
philosophy,  diemistry  and  mineralogy,  a 
professor  of  the  learned  languages,  a  pro- 
fessor of  moral  and  intellectual  philos^ 
ophy. 

Brunswick,  New.  (See  JSTew  Bruns- 
tpicL) 

Brunswick,  Charles  William  Ferdi- 
nand, duke  ot,  was  bom  in  173^.  He 
was  the  eldest  son  of  the  reigning  duke 
Charles  of  Brunswick  and  a  sister  of 
Frederic  the  Great  At  the  age  of  7,  his 
education  was  committed  to  the  abb^  Je- 
rusalem, then  chaplain  to  the  court  at 
Wolfenb&tteL  At  the  age  of  12,  he  en- 
tered, under  the  superintendence  of  Jeru- 
salem, the  coUegixan  CarolinuTfi^  then  re- 
cently established.  His  tutor  was  the 
chamberkiin  von  l^ttorf— a  man  of  tal- 
aatSf  but  without  principle.    His  ambi- 


tion .was  early  kindled  by  the  acfaieve'- 
ments  of  Frederic  II.  The  seven  years' 
war  afibrded  him  the  first  opportunity  of 
cultivating'  his  military  talents.  He  com- 
manded the  Bnmswi^k  troops  in  the  alli- 
ed army,  and,  in  the  fatal  battle  at  Has- 
tenbeck,  July  28th,  1757,  in  ^vhich  he 
recaptured  a  battery  that  had  been  taken 
by  the  French  in  the  centre  of  the  allied 
arnay,  "he  showed"  (such  was  the  ex- 
pression of  Frederic)  "that  nature  had 
destined  him  for  a  hero."  June  23d, 
1758,  he' decided  the  victory  bf  Crefeld. 
He  took  the  most  active  part  in  all  the 
enterprises  of  his  uncle  Ferdinand;  and 
Frederic's  esteem  for  him  continued  to 
increase,  as  appears  from  his  Gesckichte 
des  Siehenjahngen  Rriegs  {Histoiy  of  the 
Seven  Years'  War),  and  his  Ode  auf  den 
JErbprinzenvon  Braunschweig  (Ode  on  tiie 
hereditary  Prince  of  Brunswick  )^  In  1 764, 
he  married  the  princess  Augusta  of  Eng- 
land. Having  eariy  become  acquaint^ 
with  the  real  situation  of  his  native  coun- 
try, and  drawn  salutary  instruction  from 
the  constant  embarrassments  of  his  father, 
before  he  .entered  upon  the  government, 
he  practised  the  latest  economy,  living 
mostly  retired  ^m  public  business,  and 
devote<^  to  the  arts  and  sciences.  In 
1773,  he  entered  the  Prussian  service,  and 
became  ^enefal  of  infimtry,  but  had  no  - 
opportumty  of  cultivating  his  military 
talents.  Afler  the  death  of  his  father  (iu 
J780),  he  entered  upon  the  government 
with  zeal  and  activity.  Anxious  above 
aU  for  the  improvement  of  tlie  finances, 
he  diminished  his  household,  discharged 
the  debts  of  the  state,  encouraged  agri- 
culture, extended  the  liberty  of  commerce, 
undertook  or  assisted  in  the  erection  of 
considerable'  buildings,  and,  by  causing 
Italian  operas,  masquerades,  &c.  to  be 
exhibited  gratis,  provided  also  for  the 
amusement  of  the  public.  Yet,  with  the 
best  intentions,  be  was  often  uiisuccessfuL 
This  was  the  case  witli  his  plans  for  tlie 
improvement  of  public  education.  He 
invited  men  of  learning  into  the  country 
at  great  expense,  but,  the  projected  refor- 
mation having  met  with  innumerable 
obstacles,  they  became  a  burthen  to  the 
state.  In  1787,  he  was  obliged  to  place 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  Prussian  army 
for  the  support  .of  the  stadtholder  of  Hol- 
land. The  facility  with  which  this  cam- 
paign was  terminated  procured  the  duke 
more  reputation  than  he  perhaps  deserved. 
High  expectations  were  entertained  of 
him  when  the  wars  of  the  French  revo- 
lution broke  out  The  duke  received  the 
chief  command  of  the  Austrian  and  Prus* 
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idan  anny,  and  ionied  at  Coblentz,  July 
15,  1792,  the  famous  manifesto,  drawn 
up  in  a  very  harsh  and  haughty  style  by 
a  Frenchman,  De  Limon.  It  certainly 
did  more  injury  to  the  allied  forces  than 
a  hostile  army  could  have  done.  It  in- 
flamed the  French  nation  almost  to  fury 
against  the  insolent  conquerors,  who, in- 
tended ^  to  make  every  city,  that  dared  to 
resist,  level  with  the 'sround,  and  to  cut 
their  way  to  Paris.**  The  emperor  Fran- 
cis approved  it,  and  so  did  the  king  of 
Prussia ;  but  the  duke  considered  the  ex- 
pressions too  strong.  The  severest  pas- 
sives Were  expun^d;  but  its  tone  was 
stiU  very  indolent  The  duke  designed  to 
press  forward  from  Lorraine  to  Paris,  to 
cut  off  its  supplies,  and  thus  to  force 'it  to 
surrender  by  &mine.  Aug.  23j  1792, 
Longwy  was  taken,  and,  sept  2,  Ver- 
dun, fiut,  in  Champagne,  a  country  of 
itself  unproductive,  the  transport  of  i>ro- 
visions  tor  the  army  from  Uie  frontiers 
was  rendered  difficult  by -mountains  and 
forests.  Diimouriez  was  encamped  in 
the  vicmitv  of  St  Menehould,  and  skir- 
mishes took  place  daily ;  but  Dumouriezj 
not  vnlling  to  hazard  the  fhte  of  France, 
and  foreseeing  that -the  Germans  would 
be  forced  to  retreat  by  vrant  and  disease, 
avoided  a  decinve'^don^  notwithstand- 
ing the  efforts  of  the 'enemy  to  provoke 
him  to  it  The  Germans  were,  therefore, 
obliged  to  conclude  an  armistice,  and  to 
evacuate  Champagne.  Custines  took 
Worms  and  Spire  during  this  retreat, 
and,  Oct  21,  captured  the  fortress  of 
Mentz,  and  soon  afterwards  Frankfort, 
which  latter  city,  however,  was  retaken 
by  the  Prussians  and  Hesaans  Dec.  2. 
llie  endeavors  of  the  Germans,  therefore, 
were  principally  directed  to  the  recapture 
of  those  places.  To  this  end  the  duke,  in 
conjunction  vrith  the  Austrians,  opened 
the  campaign  on  the  Upper. Rhine  in 
1793,  took'  the  fortress  of  K^nigstein 
March  7,  conquered  Mentz  July  22, 
and  prepared  to  attack  the  strong  fortress 
of  Landau,  then  in  the  power  of  the 
French.  The  French,  on  the  other 
hand,  Sept  14,  made  a  general  attack 
on  the  duke  and  Wlrnnaer,  from  Strss- 
burg  to  8aari)riick.  On  that  day,  the 
duke  had  a  sanguinary  engagement  vrith 
Moreau,  in  the  vicinity  or  Inrmasens,  a 
town  belonging  to  the  landgraviate  of 
Hesse-Darmstadt  The  French  were 
driven  from  their  camp  near  the  village 
of  Hombach,  as  far  as  to  the  Saar.  A 
month  lafer,  the  duke,  boring  formed  a 
union  with  Wurmser,  succeed,  Oct 
Idthy  is  his  attack  on  the  lines  of  Weis- 


aenburg,  and  his  attempt  to  draw  nearer 
to  Landau.  In  order  to  gain  another 
stronff  pomt  of  support,  he  ventured,  on 
the  night  of  Nov.  lo,  to  make  an  assault 
upon  the  mountain-fortress  of  Bitsch, 
which  is  ^the  key  of  the  Vosges,  as  the 
roads  from  Landau,  Pirmasens,  Weissen- 
burg  and  Strasburg  unite  at  that  place. 
This  attempt  miscarried.  Between  the 
28th  and  the  30th  of  November,  however, 
be  defeated  a  division  of  the  army  of  the 
Moselle,  at  Lantern,  which  v^as  pressing 
through  the  mountams,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Hoche,  vrith  the  intention  of  re- 
lieving Landau.  But  the  daily  attacks  of 
Hoche  and  Pichegru,  without  regard  to 
the  sacrifice  of  men,,  and  the  successful 
attempt  of  the  latter  to  break  the  Austrian 
lines  near  Froschweiler,  Dec.  22,  forced 
the  AusUians  to  retreat  beyond  the  Rhine, 
and  occasioned  the  retreat  of  the  duke 
also.  As  some  difficulties  had  already 
risen  between  Austria  and  Prussia,  he 
laid  down  the  chief  command  of  the 
army  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1794. 
M6]lendorf  was  his  successor.  The 
duke  continued  to  labor  for  the  welfare 
of  his  country  until  the  &tal  year  1806. 
Although  he  was  now  of  such  an  age  that 
he  might  have  retired  without  reproach 
from  public  hfo,  yet  he  assumed  burthens 
beyond  his  powers*  At  the  beginning  of 
tlie  year  1806,  commissioned  by  the  king 
of  Prussia,  he  made  a  journey  to  Peters- 
btug  relative  to^  the  war  that  soon  broke 
^out  vrith  France.  He  was  then  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  Prussian  anny.  But  his 
physical  strength  was  not  eoual  to  his 
moral  energy,  as  was  proved  ny  the  bat- 
tles of  Jena  and  Aueist&dt  (q.  v.]  He 
was  mortally  wounded,  and  closed  his 
Ufe  at  Ottensen,  near  Altona,  Nov.  10, 
1806.  As  a  civil  piler,  iie  was  distin- 
guished for  good  intentions ;  yet  the  want 
of  consistency,  which  i^erident  in  most 
actions  of  his  lifo,  may  have  been  the 
cause  of  the  Haany  failures  of  his  benevo- 
lent purposes.  The  duke's  subjects  were 
also  offended  by  his  foreign  partialities, 
particular^  his  fatal  inclination  for  the 
French  nation,  which  had  been  instilled 
into  him  by  Frederic  II. 

Brunswick,  Ferdinand,  duke  of^  born 
at  Brunswick,  Jan.  11th,  1721,  fourth  son 
of  duke  Ferdinand  Albert,  was  educated 
for  the  military  profession.  In  1739,  he 
entered  into  the  Prusdan  service,  was 
engaged  in  the  Silesian  wars,  and  became 
one  of  the  most  eminent  generals  in  the 
seven  years'  wbt.  He  commanded  the 
allied  army  in  Westphalia,  where,  always 
opposed  to  superior  forces,  he  diqilayed 
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superior  talents.  He  drove  the  French 
from  Lower  Saxony,  Hease  and 'West- 
phalia, and  was  yictorioos  in  the  two 
great  battles  of  Crefeld  and  Minden. 
(SeeiSieven  Ytara^  /Tor.j^Afler  the  peace, 
he  resigned  his  commission,  on  account 
of  a  misunderstanding  between  him  and 
the  kin^.  From  that  time  he  lived  at 
Brunswick,  the  patron  of  art  and  htera- 
ture.    He  died  in  1792. 

Brunswick,  Frederic  William,  duke 
of;  fourth  and  youngest  son  of  duke 
Gharies  William  Ferdinand  of  Bruns- 
wick. He  was  bom  in  1771,  and  receiv- 
ed the  same  education  with  his  second 
and  third  brothers,  who  were  a  few  years 
older,  till  the  miUtaiy  career,  to  which  he 
was  destined,  gave  his  studies  a  particular 
direction.  He  was  loved  by  his  &ther 
with  great  tenderness,  but  very  stricdy 
treatea.  In  1786,  he  was  appointed,  by 
the  king  of  Prussia,  successor  of  his  uncle, 
Frederic  Augustus,  duke  of  Oels  and 
Bemstadt  He  then  went  to  Lausanne, 
remained  two  years  in  Switzerland,  and, 
upon  his  return,  was  made  captain  in  a 
iPrussian  refriment  of  ftlot  During  the 
war  against  France,  in  1793,  and  the  fol- 
lowing year,  he  fought  in  the  Prussian 
armies,  and  was  twice  wounded.  After 
the  peace  of  BUe,  he  received  a  regiment, 
and,  in  1804,  married  the  princess  Maria 
Elisabeth  Wilhehnina  of  Baden.  The 
of&pring  of  this  marriage  were  two  prin- 
cesses, bom  in  1804  and  1606,  who  are 
still  hving.  In  1805,  his  uncle  died,  i  and 
he  became  duke  of  Oels  and  Bemstadt 
In  1806,' he  took  part  in  the  war  against 
France,  with  all  the  fire  which  the  op- 
pression of  Germanv  and  his  fiither's  un- 
happy fate  had  kindled  in  him.  He  finally 
joined  the  corps  of  Blticher,  and  was  made 
prisoner  with  him  at  Liibeck.  By  the 
death  of  lus  eldest  brother,  the  hereditary 
prince,  who  died  in  September  of  the 
same  year,  without  leaving  any  children, 
and  by  an  agreement  a<^usted  by  his 
father  between  him  and  his  elder  broth- 
ers, who,  on  account  of  their  bUndaess, 
were  unfit  to  govern,  and  were  unmarri- 
ed, he  would  have  succeeded  his  &ther  in 
the  government  of  Bmnswlck,  had  not 
the  peace  of  Tilsit  and  Napoleon's  will 

Srevented.  After  that  time,  he  lived  at 
tmehsal,  where,  in  April,  1808,  his  wile 
died.  In  1809,  at  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war  between  Austria  and  France,  he  rais- 
ed a  body  of  volunteers  in  Bohemia. 
Schill  had  already  perished  in  Stralsund, 
when  the  duke  niade  an  invasion  into 
Saxony.  He  was,  however,  compelled, 
hy  the  king  of  Westphaha,  to  evacuate 


Dresden  and  Leipsic,  with  his  black  hus- 
sars.   The  duke,  in  comunction  with  the 
Austrian  eeneral  Am  £nde,  forced  his 
way  fi^om  Dresden  to  Fronconia,  whither 
the  AustrJans,  under  Kienmayer,  had  pen- 
etrated fix)in  Bohemia.    After  the  armis- 
tice of  Znaim  (July  12),  the  Austrians 
again  evacuated  Dresden,  which  they  hat! 
occupied  for  the  second  time,  and  retreat- 
ed behind  the  firontiers  of  Bohemia.    But 
the  duke^  renouncing  his  alliance  with 
the  emperor  of  Austria,  advanced  %vith 
his  corps,  consisting  of  1500  men,  among 
whom  were  700  horse^  fixim  Altenbuiv, 
towards  Leipsic    After  a  slight  akirmi^ 
with  ti^e  ganison  there,  he  Continued  bis 
march  to  Halle,  where  he  arrived  Julv 
27,  and  immediately  pusl^ed  on  to  Haf- 
berstadt,    where    he    arrived  July    30. 
The  Westphalian  colonel  Wellingerode, 
with  the  fifth  regiment  of  in&ntry,  had 
entered   the   place   the  same  momiug. 
Although  this  regiment  made  a  gallant 
resistance,  it  was  overpowered,  and  its 
commander  taken  prisoner.    The  duke 
then  proceeded  to  Brunswick,  his  native 
city,  where  he  arrived  Jiriy  31,  and  bivr 
ouacked  on  the  ramparts.    He  did  not  al- 
low himself  any  rc«t,  for  he  was  closely 
pursued  on  all  sidea    The  Westphalian 
general  Reube]  assembled  4000  men  of 
his  division  at  Ohof,  in.  the  vicinity  of 
'  Brunswick ;  general  Gratien,  with  a  Dutch 
division,  had  set  out  fix>m  £rfurt ;  and  the 
Danish  general  Ewald,  marching  from 
Gliickstadt  into  the  territories  of  Hano- 
ver, crossed  the  Elbe  in  order  to  cover 
that  river.    Aug.  1,  Reubel  met  the  duke 
not  fiu-  fix)m  Brunswick,  near  the  village 
of  Oelper,  and  an  action  ensued  (the  .11  th 
since  he  had  left  Saxonv),  m  which  a 
corps  of  4000  men  not  onlv  retreated  be- 
fore 1500;  but  lUso  opened  to  them  the 
only  way  by  which  they  could  escape. 
Aug.  2,  the  duke  left  Brunswick.    From 
the  road  he  took,  it  was  conjectured  that 
he  would  march  towards  Celle,  whitlier 
he  was  pursued,  therefore,  by  the  West- 
phalian troops.    Instead,  however,  of  do- 
ing this,  he  took  his  way  through  Hano- 
ver immediately  to  Nienburg,  crossed  the 
Weser,and,  having  destroyed  the  bridges 
behind  him,  marched  dovm  the  river. 
He  reached  Hoya  Aug.  4,  and  hastened 
his  march  upon  the  left   bank  of  the 
Weser,  while  part  of  his  corps,  to  make 
a  demonstration,  turned  towards  Bremen. 
Here  the  black  hussars  entered  on  the 
5th,  and  occupied  the  gates,  but  on  the 
next  day  eontmued  their  march.    Mean- 
time the  duke  advanced  through  the  ter- 
ritory of  Oldenburg.   Hepaased  the  night 
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of  the  5di  of  August  at  Delmenbontt,  and 
«>peared  to  be  directing  his  course  to 
East  Frieeland,  in  order  to  embaric  there. 
But,  contrary  to  expectation,  be  crossed, 
at  Huntebruck,  the  small  river  Hunte, 
which  fidls  into  the  Weser,  seized  the 
merchant  ships  which  were  lying  at  E1&- 
fleth,  principally  unloaded,  embanLed  his 
troops  in  the  night  of  the  6th,  leaying  be- 
hind the  horses,  and  procuring,  in  that 
country,  which  is  inhabited  by  seamen, 
the  necessary  sailors  by  force.  On  the 
7th,  in  the  morning,  the  duke  himself 
having  the  En^ish  fiag  hoisted,  set  sail, 
and,  on  the  8tfa,  landed  at  Heligoland, 
whence  he  sailed,  on  the  11th,  with  his 
corps,  fi>r  England.  In  England,  the  duke 
was  received  with  great  distinction.  His 
corps  immediately  entered  tfie  English 
service,  and  was  afterwards  employed  in 
Portugal  and  Spain.  The  liarliament 
granted  him  a  pension  of  £6000,  until  he 
returned  to  his  hereditary  dominions, 
Dec  22,  1813.  He  was  a  prince  of  an 
uncommonly  open  character.  In  his  he- 
reditary states^  he'  acted  with  the  best 
intentions ;  but  his  fiequent  errors  disap- 
pointed the  ffreat  expectations  which  had 
been  formed  of  him,  and  narrow-minded 
counsellors  contributed  to  lead  him  astray. 
He  wished  to  sow  and  reap  at  the  same 
thne.  His  military  spirit  and  penetrating 
mind  led  him  to  foresee  new  dansers 
j&om  the  great  oppressor  of  Europe.    His 

rt  preparations  must  be  explained  fi^m 
view  of  circumstances  in  1814  and 
1815.  His  finances  were  thrown  into 
great  disorder  by  his  maintaining  so  many 
troops ;  and  even  the  interest  of  the  pub- 
lic debt  was  not  paid.  Thus  he  became 
unpopular  as  the  sovereign  of  a  country 
wmcn  had  been  prosperous  under  his 
fiuher's  sceptre.  The  events  of  1815 
called  him  acnun  to  arms,  and  he  fell 
June  16,  1815.     (See  QituOrdmu,  and 

^Brunswick,  Louis  Ernest,  duke  ofj 
third  son  of  Ferdinand  Albert,  duke  of 
Brunswick-LCbeburg ;  bom  in  1718 ;  en- 
tered the  imperial  service  in  1750 ;  be- 
came field-marshal  of  the  r^ublic  of 
Holland ;  during  seven  years  nom  1759, 
was  captain-general  of  the  United  Prov- 
inces ;  was  regent  duiinff  the  minority  of 
the  Btadtholder,  and  had  previously  pre- 
served the  neutrality  of  the  republic  dur- 
ing the  long  war  of  the  neighboring 
powers  fipom  1754.  After  the  stadtbolder 
oecame  of  age,  B.  was  made  counsellor 
by  the  states-generaL  Having,  however, 
incurred  the  hatred  of  the  people  by  his 
parity  for  the  nohiUdr,  and  scMiie  other 
VOL.  II.  26 


errors^  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  stadv- 
holder  in  1772.    He  died  in  1788. 

Brunswick  (M.  J.  Leopold),  ^ince  o( 
major-general  m  the  Prussian  service, 
youngest  son  of  duke  Charles  of  Bruns- 
wiek,  bom  at  Wolfenbikttel  in  1752,  was 
instrocted  by  the  abb6  Jerusalem.  He 
studied  ui  Strasburg  military  science  and 
otho:  branches  of  knowledge,  travelled 
through  Italy  under  the  care  of  Lessing, 
and  entered  the  Prussian  service,  in  1776, 
as  commander  of  a  regiment  of  foot,  at 
Fraiikfort  on  the  Oder.  In  this  city, 
where  he  redded  after  his  retum  from 
the  Bavarian  war  of  succession  in  1779, 
he  gained  universal  esteem  by  his  amia- 
ble character,  his  talents,  and  his  zeal  for 
literature.  In  1780,  Frankfort  was  pre- 
served, by  his  activity,  fiK>m  an  inunda- 
tion which  threatened  to  overthrow  the 
dikes  and  deluge  the  suburbs.  He  dis- 
p^yed  the  same  vigUance.  on  the  occa- 
sion of  several  conflagrationsi  with  which 
this  city  was  afflicted.  He  visited  the 
poor  in  their  most  miserable  haunts,  and 
nis  life  was  devoted  to  works  of  benevo- 
lence. He  fell  a  sacrifice  to  his  humanity 
in  the  inundadon  of  1785^  in  v?hich  he 
was  drowned  while  hasteiung  to  the  as- 
sistance of  the  suburb&  The  inonumenta 
that  have  been  erected  to  him  will  bear 
witness  to  future  generations  of  the  es- 
teem of  his  contemporaries. 

Brush- Whebls.  In  light  machinery, 
wheels  sometimes  tum  each  other  by 
means  of  bristles  or  brudies  fixed  to  their 
circumference.  They  may,  also,  com- 
municate circular  motion  by  fiiction  only. 
The  sur&ce  brought  in  contact  is  tiien 
formed  of  the  end  grain  of  wood,  or  is 
covered  with  an  elastic  substance,  and 
the  wheels  are  pieased  together  to  in- 
crease the  fiiction. 

Brussels,  formeriy  the  cimital  of  the 
Austrian  Netherlands,  with  75,000  inhab- 
itants, principally  Catholics^  and,  after 
Amsterdam,  the  second  city  of  the  king- 
dom of  the  Netherhuids,  is  a  handsome 
city  of  South  Brabant.  Durincr  20  yjears, 
fit)m  1794  to  1814,  it  was  hi  Uie  posses^ 
sion  of  the  French,  and  the  chief  town  in 
the  department  of  the  Dyle.  It  is  now, 
alternately  with  the  Hague,  the  royal  res- 
idence, and  the  place  of  meeting  of  the 
states-general  or  the  kingdom.  It  is  a 
&vorite  resort  of  the  English,  many  of 
whom  have  resided  here  smce  the  peace 
of  1814.  The  ^loomv  forest  of  Soignies, 
so  memorable  smce  the  battle  of  Water- 
loo, lies  on  the  south  and  south-west  of 
the  town.  It  was  formerly  surrounded 
by  a  wall,  which  has  been  demoBshed» 
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and  the  nrnportt  laid  out  in  pablic  waOn. 
The  upper  part  of  the  city  is  magDificenl;. 
The  park  is  a  spacious  square,  laid  out 
with  shaded  walks,  and  surrounded  by 
the  palaces,  public  offices  and  principal 
private  houses.    In  the  k>wer  part,  lying 
on  a  plain  wat«^  by  the  senne,  the 
streets  are  nairow  and  crowded,  but  the 
great    market-place    is   very   beautifiiL 
This  pert  of  the  city  ik  intersected  by 
severd  canals,  conne<Hed  with  the  Senne, 
and  die  great  Scheldt  canaL    The  other 
principal  squares  are  Oorlogo  phiats,  Mi- 
chael's plaats  and  Sands  plaats.     The 
principal  churches  are  St.  Michael's  and 
the  church  of  St  Gudulo.    B.  also  con- 
tains an  academy  of  arts  and  sciences,  a 
foundling  hospital,  and  a  central  school 
with  a  library  of  100,000  volumes,  a  valu- 
able gallery  of  paintings  and  a  cabinet  of 
natural  history.    The  school  of  medicine 
and  that  of  botany  have  also  apartments, 
and  there  is  a  public  botanic  garden. 
The  town  is  ornamented  with  20  public 
fountains,  all  embellished  jprith  sculpture. 
The  manufactures  of  B.  are  celebrated 
throughout  Europe  and  Amelica,  partic- 
Bkrly  tnf  lace,  camlets  and  carpets ;  the 
first  aJP^B'  employs  10,000   individuals. 
Its  carriaos  surpass  even  those  of  Lon- 
don and  Paris.    The  other  articles  m^e 
here  are  ticking,  various  kinds  of  cotton 
and  woollen  Btu£&,  silk  stockings,  gal- 
loons, earthenware,  &;c.    It  carries  on 
considerable  trade  with  the  interior  of  the 
Netherlands,  and  also  with  foreign  coun- 
tries, by  mesne  of  its  canals.    The  prin- 
cipal of  these  was  constructed  in  1560 
and  1561,  and  leads  to  Antwerp :  it  is  110 
foet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.    The  city 
owes  its  origin  to  St  Gerv,  who,  in  the 
7th  century,  built  a  chapel  on  an  island 
in  the  Senne,  and  preached  to  the  peas- 
ants.   As  the  numbers  collected  here  be- 
came great,  it  was  surrounded  widi  a  wall 
m  1044,  and  became,  in  process  of  time, 
the  remdence  of  the  dukes  of  Brabant, 
and  of  the  Austrian  govemori.    It  was 
several  times  captured  by  the  French,  and, 
in  1789—90,  took  the  lead  in  the  troubles 
which  broke  out  in  the  Netherlands. 

BnuTus,  or  Brute,  ^i  the  fabulous  his- 
tory of  Britain,  was  the  first  king  of  the 
island,  according  to  Geoffi^ey  of  Mon- 
mouth. He  is  said  to  have  been  the  son 
of  Sylvius,  and  grandson  of  Ascanius,  the 
son  of  ^neas,  and  to  have  been  bom  in 
Italy.  He  landed  at  Totness,  in  Devon- 
shire, destroyed  the  giants  who  then  in- 
habited Albion,  and  called  the  island 
from  his  own  name.  At  his  death,  the 
island  was  divided  among  his  three  sons : 


Locrine  had  Engiand,  Camber  Waka^ 
and  Albonact  Scotland. 

Brutus,  Lucius  Junius,  simi  of  Marcus 
Junius  and  the  daughter  of  the  elder 
Tarquin,  saved  his  life  from  the  perse- 
cutions of  Tarquin  the  Proud  by  foign- 
ing  himself  insane,  on  which  account  he 
received  the   surname  BnOut  (stupid). 
During  a  plague  that  broke  out  at  Rome, 
he  accompanied  the  son  of  Tarquin  to 
the  oracle  in  Delphi.    When  Lucretiay 
the  wife  of  Collatmus,  plun^  a  dagger  ' 
into  her  bosom,  that  she  nught  not  out- 
live the  insult  which  she  had  snfRsred 
from  Sextus,  the  son  of  Tarauin,  B.,  being 
present,  threw  off  the  masL    He  drew 
the  dagger,  all  bloody,  from  the  wound, 
and  swore  vengeance  against  the  Tar- 
quins,  explaining  to  the  astonished  spec- 
tators the  reason  of  his  pretended  imbe- 
cility, and  persuading  all  who  were  pres- 
ent to  take  the  same  oath.    The  people 
submitted  to  his  guidance,  and  he  caused 
the  gates  to  be  shut,  the  inhabitantB  to  be 
assembled,  and  the  body  to  be  publicly 
exposed.    He  then  uived  the  banishment 
of  the  Tarquins.    After  this  had  been 
resolved   on,    B.    proposed  to   abolish 
the  regar  dignity,  and  introduce  a  free 
go\-emment.     It  was  then  determined 
3)at  two  consuls  should  exercise  supreme 
power  for  a  year,  and  Junius  Brutus  and 
Tarqumius  Collatinus  were  chosen  for 
the  first  term.    Tarquin^  who  had  seen 
the  gates  shut  against  him,  and  found 
himself  deserted  by  his  army,  sent  ambas- 
sadors to  Rome  to  demand  a  restoration 
of  his  private  property,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  promise  tnat  he  would  make  no 
attempt  against  the  republic.    His  request 
was  granted.  The  ambassadors,  however, 
set  on  foot  a  conspiracy,  and  drew  into  it 
many  young  men,  among  whom  were  the 
two  sons  of  B.  and  the  nephews  of  Col- 
latinus.   But  a  slave  named  Vindex  dis- 
covered the  plot     The  criminals  were 
imprisoned,  and  the  consuls  caused  the 
people  the  next  morning  to  be  called  to 
the  comxiML     All  were  deeply  shocked 
to  see  the  sons  of  B.  among  the  prisoners, 
and  their  father  on  the  judgment-seat  to 
condemn  them.     Collatinus  wept,  and 
even  the  stem  Valerius  sat  sUenu    But 
B.  arose  firmly,  and,  afler  their  crime  had 
been  proved  beyond  a  doubt,  ordered  the 
lictors  to  execute  the  law.    Neither  the 
entreaties  of  tlie  people  nor  of  his  sons 
could  alter  his  resolution.    He  witnessed 
the  horrible  spectacle  without  emotion, 
and  did  not  leave  the  assembly  until  after 
the   execution.     He  was  called  back, 
however,  when  Collatings  wished  to  save 
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ceeded  in  exciting  the  popular  indignation 
^tCeesai 


Us  guilty  nepbewB.     The  people  con-    Aieana  of  this  i&Btniinent,  Antony  snc- 

demned  them  all,  and  chose  Valerias 

consul  in  place  of  CoUatinus.     In  the 

mean  time,  Tarquin',  suppoited  by  Por^ 

senna,  collected  an  army,  and  marched 

against  Rome.    The  consuls  advanced  to 

meet  him.    B.  I6d  the  cavalry;  Aruns, 


son  of  Tarquin,  commanded  the  bodv 
opposed  to  him.  They  pierced  each 
other  with  their  spears  at  tne  same^  mo- 
ment, and  both  fell,  A.  C.  509.  The  Ro- 
mans came  off  conquerors,  and  B.  was 
buried  with  great  splendor.  The  women 
lamented  him  a  whole  year,  as  the  avenger 
of  the  honor  of  their  sex. 

B&UTDS,  Marcus  Junius.  This  repub- 
lican resembled  in  spirit,  as  well  as  in 
name,  the  expeller  of  Tarquin.  He  was 
at  first  an  enemy  of  Pompey,  who  had 
slain  his  father  hi  Galatia,  but  forgot  his 
pdvate  enmity,  and  was  recommed  to 
nim,  when  he  undertook  the  defence  of 
freedom.  He  did  not,  however,  assume 
any  public  station,  and,  after  the  unfortu- 
nate battle  of  PharsaIia,miiTendered  him- 
self to  Ccesar,  who  received  bim  witli  the 
tenderest  friendship,  as  he  had  alwavs 
loved  him,  and  regarded  him  almost  like 
his  own  flox^  because  the  mother  of  Bru- 
tus^ sister  of  the  rigid  Cato,  had  been  the 
object  of  his  affection.  In  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  offices  .of  state,  the  dictator 
^pointed  B.  to  the  government  of  Mace- 
donia. Notwithstanding  these  benefits, 
Bw  was  the  head  of  the  conspiracy  against 
Oiesar,  deeming  the  sacrifice  of  private 
fiiendship  n^essary  for  the  welfare  of 
his  country.  He  was  led  into  the  con- 
flpiracv  b^  Caasius,  who,  impelled  by 
Imtred  against  CeeSar,  as  lyell  as  by  the 
love  of  fireedom^  sought^  at  first,  by  writ- 
ing, and  then  by  means  of  his  wife,  Junia, 
sister  of  B.,  to  gain  his  favor ;  and,  when 
he  thottffht  him  prepared  for  the  propo- 
sal, discTosed  to  him,  verbally,  the  plan  of 
a  consphtMTf  against  Ceesar,  who  was  then 
aiming  at  the  supreme  power.  B.  agreed 
to  tlie  design,  and  his  influence  led  many 
of  the  moat  distinguished  Romans  to  em- 
brace it  also.  Ctesar  was  assassinated  in 
the  senate-house.  In  public  speeches,  B. 
explained  the  reasons  of  this  deed,  but 
he  could  not  appease  the  dissatis&ction  of 
the  people,  and  retired,  with  his  party,  to 
the  capitoL  He  soon  ofler  took  couiwre, 
when  the  consul  P.  Comehus  Dofaib^a, 
and  the  pnetor  I*  Comehus  Cinna,  Gee- 
Bar's  farotner-in-law,  declared  themselves 
in  his  &vor.  But  Antony,  whom  B.  had 
generously  spai«d,  was  reconciled  to  him 
only  in  appearance^  and  obtained  hb  leave 
to  read  Ccraai's  will  to  tba  people.    By 


against  the  mmderers  of^Ceesai^  and  thev 
were  compelled  to  flee  firom  Rome,  a, 
went  to  Athens,  and  endeavored  to  fbrm 
a  party  there  among  the  Roman  nobility ; 
he  {|[ained  over,  also,  the  troops  in  Mace- 
donia. He  then  began  to  levy  soldien 
openly,  which  was  the  earner  for  him,  as 
the  remamder  of  Pompey's  troops,  since 
the  defbat  of  their  general,  had  been 
roving  about  in  Thenaly.  Hortensius, 
the  governor  bf  Macedonia,  aided  him ; 
and  thus  B.,  master  of  all  Greece  and 
Macedonia,  in  a  short  tune  stood  at  the 
head  bf  a  powerful  army.  He  went  now 
to  Asia,  and  joined  Cassius,  whose  efforts 
had  been  equally  successfuL  In  Rome, 
on  the  contrary,  the  triumvirs  prevailed. 
All  the  copspirators  had  been  condemned, 
and  the  people  had  taken  pp  arms  against 
them.  j3.  and  Caasiu^s^  havme  with  diffi- 
culty subdued  the  Lycians  and  RhodianB, 
returned  to'  Europe  to  oppose  the  trium^ 
viri.  (Plutarch  informs  us,  that  a-  spurit 
appeared  to  B.,  on  his  march  nom 
Sardis  to  Abydos,  in  Asia  Minor.)  The 
army  passed  over  the  Hellespont,  and  19 
legions  and  26,000  cayaby  were  assem- 
bled on  the  plains  of  Philippi,in  Macedo- 
nia, whither,  also,  the  triumvirs  Antony 
and  Octavianus  marched  with  their  le- 
gions. Although  the  Roman  historians 
do  not  agree  in  theur  accounts  of  the  bat- 
tle of  Philippi,  so  much  as  tiiis  appears 
certain,  that  Cassius  was  beaten  by  An- 
tony, and  caused  himself  to  be  killed  by 
a  slave ;  that  K  fought  with  greater  suo» 
cess  against  the  division  pf  the  army  com« 
manded  by  Octaviianus,  who  was  hindered 
by  indisposition  firom  conducting  the  bat- 
tle in  person ;  that  B.,  after  the  engage^ 
ment,  took  possession  of  an  advanta^oua 
situation,  where  it  was  difficult  for  an 
attack  to  be  made  upon  him ;  that  he  was 
induced,  by  the  araor  of  his  soldiers,  to 
renew  the  contest,  and  was  a  second  time 
unsuccessfld.  He  was  toudly  defeated, 
escaped  with  only  a  fow  fi-iends,  passed 
the  ni^ht  in  a  cave,  and,  as  he  saw  his 
cause  uretrievably  ruined,  ordered  8traUi, 
one  of  his  confidants,  to  kill  him.  Strato 
refused,  a  long  time,  to  perform  the  com- 
mand ;  but,  seeinff  B.  resolved,  be  turned 
away  his  face,  and  held  his  sword,  while 
B.  foil  upon  it  Thus  died  K  (A.  C.  42), 
in  the  43d  year  of  his  age. 

BrvtAbe,  John  de  la,  the  fimious  au- 
thor of  the  Characters  and  Manners  of  his 
age,  was  bom,  1639,  in  a  village  near 
Itourdan,  not  fir  from  Paris.  He  pur- 
chased the  place  of  treasurer  at  Caen; 
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bot,  a  short  time  after,  throusfa  the  infln- 
ence  of  Boasuet,  he  was  employed  in  the 
education  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  with 
a  pension  of  3000  livres,  and  was  attached 
to  his  person  during  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  In  1687,  he  translated  the  Charac- 
ters of  Theophrastus  into  French,  with 
much  elegance,  and  accompanied  them 
with  a  succession  of  characters,  in  which 
he  represented  the  manners  of  his  time 
with  great  accuracy,  and  in  a  style  epi- 
grammatical,  ingenious  and  witty.  B. 
often  took  his  characters  from  living  per- 
sons, although  he  denied  it,  and  seems, 
by  this  means,  to  have  gained  many  ^ene- 
mies.  He  was  a  man  of  pleasant  man- 
ners and  amiable  disposition.  In  1693, 
he  was  elected  a  member. of  the  French 
academy,  witli  some  opposition,  and  died 
in  1696. 

Brittn,  ComeiUe  le,  a  painter  and 
traveller,  bom  at  the  Hague  in  1653, 
went,  in  1674,  to  Rome,  where  he  studied 
his  art  for  two  years  and  a  half.  He  then 
ft)]lowed  his  inclination  for  travelling,  vis- 
ited Naples,  and  other  cities  of  Italy,  em- 
barked for  Smyrna,  travelled  through 
Asia  Minor,  Egypt,  and  the  islands  of  the 
Archipelago,  noting  down  and  drawing 
ail  that  he  found  worthy  of  his  attention. 
Ue  afterwards  settled  in  Venice,  and  be- 
came a  disciple  of  Carlo  Lotti.  In  169^ 
he  returned  to  his  native  country,  and 
published  his  travels  in  1698.  The  ftivor- 
able  reception  of  this  work  excited  in  him 
the  desire  to  travel  anew.  He  visited,  in 
1701,  and  the  following  years,  Russia, 
Persia,  India,  Ceylon  and  other  Asiatic 
islands.  In  Russia,  he  painted  Peter  the 
Great,  and  different  princes  of  his  family; 
in  1706,  in  Batavia,  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal men.  In  1708,  he  returned  to  his 
country,  where  he  published  an  account 
of  his  second  journey,  the  value  of  which, 
like  that  of  the  first,  consists  more  in  the 
beauty  and  correctness  of  the  drawings 
than  m  the  trustworthiness  of  the  state- 
ments: During  the  rest  of  his  life,  Le  B. 
was  occupied  exclusively  with  his  art, 
passed  his  time  alternately  at  the  Hague 
and  at  Amsterdam,  and  died  at  Utrecht, 
in  the  house  of  lus  friend  and  protector 
van  MoUem. 

Brtaivt,  Jacob,  a  philologist  and  anti- 
quary, bom  at  Pl3rmouth  in  1715,  died,  in 
1804,  at  his  countiy-seat,  near  Windsor. 
He  studied  at  Eton  and  Cambridge,  be- 
came afterwards  tutor  of  the  sons  of  the 
fiunous  duke  of  Marlborough,  the  eldest 
of  whom  he  also  accompanied  to  the  con- 
tinent as  his  secretair.  After  his  return, 
he  received,  by  the  mfluence  of  his  pa- 


tron, a  lucrative  post  in  the  onbance, 
which  gave  him  leisure  for  his  researches 
into  Bibhcal,  Roman  and  Grecian  antiqui- 
ties. His  most  important  work  is  the 
New  System  of  Ancient  Mythology, 
which  appeared  in  3  vols.  4to.,  1773  to 
1776.  'Wnatever  may  be  the  ingenuity 
and  the  learning  of  the  author,  it  is  justly 
objected,  that  he  has  taken  conjectures 
for  proofe,  and,  in  particular,  that  he  has 
tmsted  too  much  to  the  deceptive  conclu- 
sions of  etymology.  He  viras  engaged  in 
a  famous  dispute  on  the  veracity  of  Ho- 
mer end  the  existence  of  Troy,  in  which 
he  endeavored  to  show,  that  there  never 
was  such  a  city  as  Troy,  and  that  the 
whole  expedition  of  the  Greeks  was  a 
mere  fiction,  of  Homer's.  The  object  of 
one  of  his  eariier  treatises,  which  appear- 
ed in  1767,  is  to  show,  that  the  idand  Me- 
lita,  on  which  Paul  was  wrecked,  was  not 
Malta,  but  situated  in  the  Adriatic  He 
endeavored  to  illustrate  the  Scriptures  by 
explanations  drawn  from  Josephus,  from 
Philo  the  Jew,  and  finom  Justin  Martyr ; 
but  in  this,  as  in  all  his  writings,  his 
learning  and  his  ingenuity  are  misled  by 
his  love  of  oontroversv  and  paradox. 

BuBNA,  count  o(  descended  from  an 
old  ftimily  in  Bohemia,  was,  early  in  lif^ 
the  chamberlain  of  the  emperor  of  Aus- 
tria, afVerwards  entered  the  mihtary  ser- 
vice, and  rose  to  the  rank  of  field->niar- 
shal-tieutenant.  At  the  end  of  1812,  he 
was  sent,  by  his  court,  with  extraordinanr 
commissions,  to  Napoleon,  at  Paris,  and, 
in  May,  1813,  vras  sent  again  to  him  at 
Dresden.  In  the  war  of  1813,  he  com- 
manded an  Austrian  division  with  much 
honor,  and,  in  1814,  received  the  chief 
command  of  the  Austrian  army  which 
was  to  pess  through  Geneva  to  the  south 
of  France.  Here  he  showed  as  much 
caution  in  his  movements  as  fbrbearance 
and  humanity  towards  the  inhabitantSL 
He  advanced  upon  Lyons,  which  was  de- 
fended by  marshal  Augereau,  but  was 
unsuccessful  in  his  attacks  upon  the  city, 
tiU  the  corps  of  Bianehi  and  Hessen-Hom- 
berg  came  to  his  assistance,  upon  which 
the  prince  of  Hessen-Homberg  took  the 
chief  command.  B.  remained  at  Lyons 
till  the  rotum  of  the  allied  forces,  and 
then  retu^d  to  Vienna.  After  the  land- 
ing of  Napoleon  in  1815,  he  again  led  a 
corps,  under  Frimont,  against  Lyons,  and 
in  Savoy  opposed  marahal  Suchet,  till 
Paris  was  conquered,  and  the  marshal 
retreated  beyond  Lyons.  He  then  took 
possession  of  Lyons  without  opposition, 
established  a  court-martial  to  punish  the 
disturbeiB  of  public  order,  and  proceeded 
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with  greater  Beyerity  than  on  his  former 
campaign.  In  September,  he  marched 
back  to  Austria,  and  received,  for  his  ser- 
vices, valuable  estates  in  Bohemia,  from 
his  emperor.  In  the  insurrection  of  Pied- 
mont (q.  v.),  1821,  the  coimt  de  B.  receiv- 
ed the  chief  command  of  the  Austrian 
troops  destined  to  restore  the  ancient 
government.  After  the  accomplishment 
of  this  commission,  he  was  appointed 

nral  commafidant  of  Lombaidy.    He 
at  Bfilan,  June  6, 1&^  in  the  56th 
year  of  his  age. 

BcccANEBRs ;  a  band  of  English  and 
French  freebooters  in  America,  whose 
exploits  form  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
parts  of  the  histoiy  of  the  17th  century. 
After  the  assassination  of  Henry  IV,  m 
France,   in   1610,   several    Frenchmen 
sought  a  residence  (m  the  island  of  St. 
Christopher,  one  of  the  Antilles.    Driven 
thence  m  1630,  some  of  them  fled  to  the 
western  coast  of  8t  Domingo,  others  to 
the  small  iriand  of  Tonugas,  in  thevicm- 
ity.    Several  Englishmen,  led  by  a  simi- 
lar disposition,  associated  themselves  widi 
the  latter.    The  fugitives  at  St.  Domingo 
employed  themselves  especially  in  the 
chase  of  wild  cattle,  of  which  there  were 
lane  herds  on  the  island.    They  sold  the 
hides  to  the  mariners  who  landed  on  the 
coast,  and,  because  they  did  not  boil. the 
flesh,  but  roasted  it  before  die  fire,  like 
the  American  savages^  they  were  called 
huecaneors.    Without  a  captain,  without 
laws,  without  the  society  of^women,  these 
hunters  lived  m  the  rudest  state  of  nature, 
associating  two  by  two,  and  enjoying  in 
common  all  that  they  had  taken  in  the 
chase    or   acquued   by   robbery.     The 
Spaniards,  who  could  not  conquer  them, 
determined  to  exthpate  all  the  cattle  on 
the  island,  and  thus  obliged  the  bucca- 
neers either  to  cultivate  the  land  as  hus- 
bandmen, or  to  johi  the  other  fiieebooters 
on  the  island  of  Tormgas.    These  bold 
adventurers  attacked,  in  small  numbers, 
and  with  small  means,  but  with  an  intre- 
pidity which  bade  defiance  to  danger,  not 
pnly  single  merchant  vessels,  but  several 
of  them  together,  and  sometimes  armed 
ships.    Their  common  mode  of  attack 
was  by  boarding.    They  directed  theur 
efibrts   especially   against   the   Sponish 
ships  which  suled  for  Europe  laden  with 
the  treasures  of  America.    By  the  repeat- 
ed kMses  which  they  suffered,  the  8pan« 
iavds  were  at  last  so  discouraged,  that 
they  seldom  oflfered  a  serious  instance. 
It  happened  once  that  a  ship  of  the  hue* 
eaneen  foil  in  with  twoSpwoish  galleons, 
eaob  of  wtiich  had  60  cannon  and  1500 
»6* 


men  on  board.  To  escape  was  unpossi* 
ble,  and  the  purates  could  not  think  of 
surrender.  Tneir  captain,  Laurent,  made 
a  short  speech  to  them^  sent  one  of  his 
men  to  the  powder-room  with  orders  to 
set  Are  to  it  upon  the  first  sign  which  he 
should  give  jbi^n,  and  then  placed  his 
men  in  order  of  batde  on  each  nde.  <<  We 
miist  sail  between  the  enemy's  ships," 
cried  he  to  his  crew,  ''and  fire  upon  &em 
to  the  right  and  left."  This  mantBuvre 
was  executed  with  extraordinary  rapidity. 
The  Are  of  the  piitte  killed  so  many  peo- 
ple, on  board  both  ships,  that  the  Span- 
iards were  struck  with  a  panic,  ana  let 
him  escape.  The  Spanisn  commander 
was  afterwards  put  to  death  on  account 
of  the  disgrace  which  he  had  brought 
upon  his  nation.  Their  frequent  losses 
greatly  reduced  the  trade  of  the  Spaniards 
with  America.    The  buccaneers  now  be- 

Sin  to  land  on  the  coast,  and  to  plunder 
e  cities.  Theur  manner  of  aividing 
their  booty  was  remarkable.  Every  one 
who  had  a  share  in  the  expedition  swore 
that  he  had  reserved  nothing  of  the  plun-> 
der.  A  folse  oath  was  of  extremely  rare 
occurrence,  and  was  punished  by  banish- 
ment to  an  uninhanited  ishmd.  The 
wounded  fli;Bt  received  their  share,  which 
was  greater  according  to  the  severity  of 
their  wounds.  The  remainder  was  di- 
vided mto  equal  parts,  and  distributed  by 
lot  The  leader  received  more  than  the 
others  onh*  when  he  had  particularly  dis- 
tinguished himself  Those  who  had  per^ 
ished  in  the  expedition  were  not  foi^tten. 
Theur  part  was  given  to  their  relations  or 
friends,  and,  m  defoult  of  them,  to  the 
poor  and  to  the  church.  Reli^on  war 
strangely  blended  with  thdr  vices,  and 
^ey  always  began  their  enterprises  with 
a  praver.  The  wealth  which  thev  ac- 
quired was  spent  in  gambling  and  de- 
bauchery, for  It  was  the  principle  of  these 
adTeotufers  to  enjoy  the  present  and  not 
care  for  the  future.  The  climate  and 
their  mode  of  lifo  gradually  diminished 
their  number,  and  the  vigorous  measures 
of  the  Eng^  and  Frendi  governments 
at  last  put  an  end  to  their  outrages,  which 
had,  perhaps,  been  purposely  tolerated. 
From  this  band  of^  pirates  arose  the 
French  settiements  on  the  western  half 
of  St  Domingo.  In  the  be^^nning  of  the 
18th  centuiy,  the  ^racies  <^  the  bucca- 
neers hftd  entheb^  ceased.  An  account 
of  their  mode  of  hfo,and  of  many  of  thehr 
deeds,  is  to  be  found  in  the  10th  volume 
of  Raynal's  Histoir  of  the  two  Indies, 
and  in  the  3d  volume  of  Arehenholz's 
Historical  Writings, 
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BucEiff itriif  m  mythology ;  a  monster, 
half  man  and  half  ox  or  ass.  The  splen- 
did galley  in  which  the  dog|e  of  Venice 
annually  sailed  over  the  Adriatic  on  As- 
cension-Da]^ also  bore  this  name.  Drop- 
ping a  ring  into  the  sea,  he  espoused  it  m 
the  name  of  the  republic,  with  the  words 
Desffonsamus  te,  mare^  in  sigmtm  veriper- 
pdA^fue  dandmL  The  custom  originated 
m  1176)  when  the  doge,  having  refused 
to  deliver  up  the  pope,  who  luid  taken 
refuffe  m  Venice,  to  the  emperor,  encoun- 
tered and  defeated  tlie  miperial  fleet 
which  was  sent  to  reduce  the  Venetians. 

BucspHALCB ;  the  horse  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  which  he  bought  for  13  talents 
(about  10  or  11,000  dollars).  Philonicus, 
a  Thessalian,  offered  to  seU  him  to  king 
Philip;  but  Phihp,  who  considered  the 
price  too  great,  commanded  the  unman- 
ageable steed  to  be  led  away,  when  the 
young  Alexander  offered  to  mount  him. 
He  leaped  up,  in  &ct,  and,  to  the  aston- 
ishment of  all,  the  horse  obeyed  him, 
and  willingly  submitted  to  his  guidance, 
though  he  had  never  before  obeyed  a 
rider.  Alexander,  from  this  circumstance, 
conceived  such  an  affection  for  him,  that 
he  never  rode  upon  any  other  horse ;  and 
Bucephalus,  also,  when  caparisoned  for 
battle,  endured  no  other  rider.  He  died 
of  a  wound,  and  Alexander  caused  him 
to  be  buried  near  the  Hydaspes,and  built, 
over  his  grave,  a  city,  which  he  called 
BueephaltL 

QccER,  Martin ;  bom,  1491,  at  Schlett- 
stadt,  in  Alsace.  He  died  in  the  office  of 
profi^r  of  theology  at  Cambridge,  1551. 
At  the  time  of  the  reformation,  he  left  the 
Dominican  order,  and  became  a  convert 
to  Lutheranism.  He  was,  at  first,  preach- 
er at  the  court  of  Frederic,  the  elector 
of  the  Palatinate,  afterwards  in  Strasbur]^, 
and  at  the  same  time  professor  in  the  um- 
versity  there  for  20  years,  till  king  £d-. 
word  VI  of  England,  at  the  suggestion 
of  archbishop  Cranmer,  invited  him  to 
Cambridge.  In  1557,  queen  Mary  caus- 
ed his  bones  to  be  burned,  to  show  her 
detestation  of  Protestantism.  The  cardi- 
nal Contarini  called  him  the  most  learned 
divine  among  the  heretics.  He  wrote  a 
coQ^mentary  on  the  Psalms,  under  the 
name  of  Aittiiu  FUimu,  His  first  wife 
had  been  a  nun  in  her  youth.  After  her 
death,  he  mairied  again.    . 

Bv€H,  Leopold  von ;  bom  in  1777,  in 
Prussia;  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
geologists  of  Germany.  He  has  studied 
the  structure  of  the  eaith,  by  personal  ob- 
servation, for  more  than  30  vears,  in  his 
travels  through  all  the  provmces  of  Ger- 


many, through  Scandinavid  to  the  Noith 
cape,  throu^  pans  of  Great  Britain, 
France,  Italy  and  the  Canaries.  In  the 
possession  of  a  happy  independence,  he 
sets  out  eveiy  spring,  from  Beiliii,  where 
he  usually  passes  tlm  winter,  on  his  sci- 
entific travels.  Simple  in  his  habits,  fiu- 
gal,  accustomed  to  hardshins,  he  traveks 
in  th^. carriage,  on  horseback,  on  foot,  as 
his  purpose  requires.  He  was  the  first 
geologist  who  clearly  explained  the  dii^ 
ferent  volcanic  phenomena,  particulariy 
their  effects  on  the  elevation  of  the  sur- 
face and  the  nature  of  the  so3.  He  di- 
vides volcanoes  into  central  volcanoes 
and  volcanic  chains.  The  latter  appear 
to  him  to  fi>llow  the  direction  of  great 
clefls  in  the  eaith,  which,  in  turn,  corre- 
spond with  the  direction  of  the  primitive 
mountains.  His  central  volcanoes  are, 
Etna,  the  isles  of  Lipari,  Iceland,  the 
Azores,  the  Canaries,  &c  The  results 
of  his  geological  labors  are  contained  in 
his  Geognostical  Observations  on  Travels 
through  Germany  and  Italy  (180S),  and 
his  Physical  Description  of  the  Canaries, 
where  he  Uved,  in  1815,  for  several 
months.  He  was  afterwards  accompa- 
nied by  the  Norwegian  botanist  Chris- 
tian Smith,  who,  some  years  later,  was 
among  the  victims  of  the  unhappy  exper 
ditioa  of  captain  Tuckey  in  the  Congo 
river.  Buch's  Travels  through  Norway 
and  Lapland  (2  vols.,  Berlin,  1810,  with 
copperplates)  is  one  of  the  best  works  on 
the  stmcture  of  the  earth  in  the  high 
northem  regions. 

Buchanan,  George,  an  eminent  poet 
and  historian,  and  one  of  the  great  mas- 
ters  of  modem  Latinity,  was  bom  in 
Scotland,  in  1506.  Hfe  parents  were  in- 
digent, and  he  owed  his  education  to  an 
uncle,  who  sent  him  to  Paris.  He  af- 
terwards repaired  to  St  Andrew's.  ^He 
became  tutor  or  companion  of  the  earl- of 
Cassilis,  with  whom  he  lived  five  yean^ 
and  obtained  ihe  notice  of  James  V,  who 
appointed  him  tutor  to  his  natural  son, 
afterwards  the  fiimous  regent,  eari  of 
Muiraj.  His  satires  against  the  monks 
exposed  him  to  the  vengeance  of  the 
cleiffy,  and  he  was  imprisoned  for  here- 
sv;  out,  contriving  to  escape,  he  with- 
drew to  Bourdeaux^  where  he  taufht 
three  years,  and  composed  his  tragedies 
of  Bcqi^aUa  and  Jeptnes,  and  his  transla- 
tions of  the  Medea  and  Mcestes  of  Enrip* 
ides.  In  1543»  he  qmtted  Bourdeaux  on, 
account  of  the  pestilence,  and  became,  for 
a  while,  domestic  tutor  to  the  celebntted 
Montaigne,  who  reoovds  the  fact  in  his 
tys.    In  1544,  he  went  to  Paris,  and* 
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fyr  some  tiine»  taught  in  the  college  of 
Bourbon.  In  1547,  he  accoxnpanied  his 
fiiend  Govea  to  Portugal.  He  had  not 
been  there  a  year  before  Govea  died,  and, 
the  freedom  of  B.'s  opinions  giving  of- 
fence, he  was  thrown  mto  prison,  where 
he  began  his  translations  of  the  Psalms 
into  Latin  verse.  He  obtained  his  liberty 
in  1551,  and  spent  four  years  at  Paris,  as 
tutor  to  the  son  of  the  marshal  de  Brissac. 
In  1560,  he  returned  to  Scotland,  where 
he  openly  embraced  Protestantism,  yet 
was  well  received  at  court,  and  assisted 
the  queen  in  her  studies.  He  was  also 
employed  in  regulating  the  universities, 
and  was  made  principal  of  St.  Leonard's 
college,  St  Andrew's.  He  even  obtained 
a  pension  from  Maiy,  which  did  not  pre- 
vent him  from  connecting  hims^  with 
the  party  of  Murray.  Though  a  layman, 
he  was  made,  in  1567,  moderator  of  the 
general  assembly,  which  appointed  him 
preceptor  to  James  VI,  who  acquired, 
under  his  tuition,  the  scholastic  knowl- 
edge on  which  he  so  much  prided  him- 
self It  is  said  that  Buchanan,  on  being 
subsequendy  told  that  he  had  made  the 
king  a  pedant,  replied,  that  **  it  was  the  best 
he  could  make  of  him."    He  next  accom- 

ried  Murray  to  England,  in  order  to  pre- 
charees  against  Mary,  and,  in  1571, 
published  his  DdecHo  Jnaria  RegiruB,  a 
virulent  attack  u|)on  the  character  and 
conduct  of  that  unhappy  queen ;  aud,  al- 
though his  patron  Murray  bad  been  assas- 
sinated in  1570,  he  continued  in  favor 
with  tiie  prevalent  partj'^,  who  made  him 
one  of  the  lords  of^  the  council  and  lord 
of  the  privy  seal.  He  likewise  received  a 
pension  of  £100  per  annum  from  queen 
EJizabeth.  In  1579,  he  published  his 
celebrated  De  Jure  Regm,  a  work  which 
will  ever  rank  liim  among  the  spirited 
defenders  of  the  rights  of  the  people  to 
judge  of  the  conduct  of  their  govemora. 
He  spent  the  last  12  or  13  years  of  his 
life  in  composing  his  great  work,  entitied 
Renun  Scoticarum  Hiatqria,  in  90  books, 
which  was  published  at  Edinburgh,  in 
1562.  He  died  the  same  year,  at  toe  age 
of  76,  in  very  poor  circumstances ;  and  the 
city  of  Edinburgh  interred  him  at  the 

Siblic  expense. — ^The  moral  character  of 
.  has  been  the  subject  of  much  obloquy 
with  his  enemies ;  and  the  charge  of  early 
licentiousness  seems  countenanced  by 
several  of  his  poems.  Conscious  of  his 
sreat  abilities,  he  was  also  querulous  and 
discontented  with  his  circumstances,  and 
by  no  means  scrupulous  in  his  attempts 
to  amend  them ;  added  to  which,  his 
temper  was  harsh  and  unaintab]e,aDdhis 


conduct,  as  a  party  man,  exoeMn^j  vir- 
ulent As  a  writer,  he  has  obtain^  hi  A 
applause  from  all  parties ;  and  as  a  Latm 
poet,  in  particular,  he  stands  among  the 
first  of  the  modems.  His  Psalms  are  m 
all  kinds  of  measure,  and  some  of  them 
are  extremely  beautifoL  As  a  historian^ 
he  is  conradered  to  have  united  the  bc»u-.. 
ties  of  Livy  and  Sallust  as  to  style ;  but 
he  discovered  a  great  lack  of  judgment 
and  investigative  spirit,  takine  up  all  the 
tales  of  the  chromcles  as  he  round  them, 
and  afibrding  to  their  le^enduy  absurdi- 
ties the  currency  of  his  own  eloquent 
embellishment  On  the  whole,  however, 
B.  may  justiy  be  deemed  an  honor  to  his 
countiy ;  as  a  man  whose  genius  burst 
through  all  disadvantages  to  the  attain- 
ment of  a  wide  and  justly-celebrated  dis- 
tinction. Of  his  dinerent  woriu  in  verse 
and  prose,  various  editions  have  been 
given ;  and  a  valuable  edition  of  the  whole 
was  published  at  Edinbui^gh,  in  2  vokk 
fbUo,  1714,  and  reprinted  at  Leyden,  in  2 
vols.  4to.,  1725. 

BucHAiussT  (i.  e.  cibf  ofj<jy\  the  chief 
city  of  Walachia,  the  resi<j[ence  of  the 
hospodar  and  of  a  Greek  bishop,  contains 
10,000  meanly  built  houses,  and  60,000 
mhabitants,  including  Greeks,  Jews  and 
Armenians.  The  streets  are  not  paved, 
but  covered  with  logs.  The  Greeks  for- 
merly had  an  academy  here  with  12  in- 
structers,  which,  in  1810,  contained  244 
students.  It  has  declined  since  the  pres- 
ent hoqx)dar  Ghika,  a  native  of  Wala- 
chia, took  possession  of  its  funds  in  1825^ 
The  trade  in  wine,  skins,  and  other  pro- 
ducts of  tiie  countiy,  is  veiy  brisk.  May 
28,  1812,  a  peace  was  concluded  here 
between  Russia  and  the  Porte. 

Bwharesi,  Peace  of.  May  28, 1812,  be- 
tween Russia  and  the  Porte.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1806,  the  emperor  Alexander  took  up 
arms  fox  the  protection  of  Moldavia  and 
Walachia,  and  on  account  of  the  viola- 
tion of  the  free  navigation  of  the  Bospho- 
rus.  He  occupied  Moldavia,  upon  which 
the  Porte  declared  war  a^^ainst  Russia, 
Jan.  7,  1807,  An  amusuce,  however, 
was  agreed  upon  at  Slobosia,  Aug.  24, 
1807,  m  consequence  of  the  peace  of 
Tilsit,  by  which  the  Russians  evacuated 
the  principdity.  After  the  expiration  of 
the  truce,  in  April,  1808,  it  was  tacitly 
continued ;  but  when  Napoleon,  in  tlie 
congress  at  Erfiirt,  had  agreed  to  the 
union  of  the  two  principalities  with  Rus- 
sia, the  Russian  court  opened  a  conmss, 
to  deliberate  upon  peace  at  Jassy,  in  Feb., 
1809,  and  demanded  the  ceaBloa  of  both 
principalitiee  l\y  the  Turiis,  and  the  re* 
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moval  of  the  Britiifa  ambasBador  from 
Oonsiantixiople.     Upon  this,  tjiie  Poite 
broke  off  we  negotiations,  and  in  April, 
1609,  the  war  was  renewed.    The  Rus- 
flians  advanced  to  Bulgacia,  and,  after  two 
bloodr  campaigns,  remained  masters  of 
the  Danube.     The   Porte  no^  offered 
terms  of  peace.    A  congress  was  opened 
8t  B.  in  Deo,  1811.    Napoleon  soon  after 
tamed  his  arms  against  Russia,  and  con- 
cluded an  alliance  with  Austria,  March 
14, 1812,  by  which  both  powers  guaran- 
ti^  the  integrity  of  the  Porte,    fie  also 
did  all  in  his  pow«r  to  induce  the  Porte 
to  continue  the  war.    But  the  interposi- 
tion of  Great  Britain  and  Sweden,  as  well 
as  the  concessions  of  Russia,  and  the 
distrust  of  the  Porte  towards  Napoleon, 
brought  to  a  conclusion  the  peace  of  B., 
which  was  sisned,  on  the  part  of  the  Rus- 
sians, by  Andri  Itahnski,  Sabanejeff,  and 
Jos.  Fonton,  May  28.    The  Porte  gave 
up  to  Russia  all  Bessarabia  and  a  third 
of  Moldavia,  with  the  fortresses  of  Choc- 
zim.  Bender,  Ismail  and  Kllia,  so  that  the 
Prutb,  as  far  as  to  its  confluence  with  the 
Danube,  became  the  boundary  between 
the  two  powers,  and  from  thence  the  left 
bank  of  the  Danube  as  far  as  Kilia,  and 
even  to  its  entrance  into  the'  Black  sea. 
The  Russians  gave  back  the  remainder 
of  ^eir  conquests.    In  Asia,  the  bounda- 
ries were  established  as  before  the  war. 
The  Porte  granted  the  Servians,  who  had 
fought  for  their  independence  as  allies  of 
the  Russians,  a  full  anmesty,  with  the 
ri^ht  of  administering  their  internal  af- 
ftirs  themselves,  and  of  raising,  in  the  wav 
which  they  should  judge  best,  the  small 
tax  which  the  Porte  imposed  upon  them. 
The  Servians,  however,  would  not  accept 
these  conditions,  and  continued  the  con- 
test, but  were  soon  overpowered  by  the 
Turks. 

BucHARiA,  Great  ;  a  country  of  Cen- 
tral Asia,  lying  between  the  parallels  of 
35P  and  44^  N.  lat.,  and  from  60^  to  72« 
£.  Ion.  It  comprehends  the  three  prov- 
inces of  Bucharia  Proper,  Samarcand  and 
Balkh,  corresponding  to  the  country  of 
the  nomade  Scythians,  Sogdiana  and 
Bactriana  of  ancient  geography.  It  forms 
the  south-eastern  part  of  Tartary,  and, 
being  occupied  chiefly  by  the  IJsbeck 
Tartars  (q.  vX  is  sometimes  called  Us- 
beckiBlan.  The  original  inhabitants,  or 
Taujiks,  a  Persian  colonv,  are  handsomer 
than  the  Tartars,  and  still  speak  the  Per- 
sian language.  They  live  m  cities,  and 
carry  on  a  trade  with  Russia,  China,  Hin- 
doetan  and  Perna.  There  are  also  many 
Jews  in  the  countiy.    Th#  rivers  are  the 


Gihon  or  Oxns,  the  Sir,  or  Jazartes,  and 
the  Sogd.    The  Bucharians  or  Taujiks 
lead  a  fhigal  life,  their  food  consisting 
chiefly  of  rice,  wheat,  millet,  and,  above 
all,  fruits,  such  as  melons,  grapes  and  ap- 
ples:  they  are  fond  of  horse-flesh,  but  it  is 
expensive,  and  beefis  more  used.  Tea  and 
wine,  the  ibimer  flavored  with  anise,  are 
their  principal  drink :  they  intoxicate  them- 
selves with  opium,  and  their  bread  is  not 
fermented.    Besides  these  articles,  which, 
except  tea,  are  produced  in  the  country, 
the  principal  vegetable  productions  are 
the  Judas  tree,  the  rhubarb,  assafoetida, 
&c.     B.  is  supposed  to  be  the  native 
country  of  the  camel,  and  a  large,  shaggy 
variety,  called  luk,  has  the  peculiarity  of 
blowing  a  large  bladder  flnom  its  mouth 
when  it  utters  a  cry.     Other  varieties  of 
tlie  camel,  and  dromedaries,  fine  horses, 
and  asses,  ofvarious  sorts,  abound.   Sheep 
and  cows  are  scarce.    Several  rare  biros 
are  found  here,  particulariy  the  tetnio  par- 
adoxus.    This  bird   resembles  the  par- 
tridge of  the  desert,  except  in  the  structure 
of  its  feet,  which  consist  of  one  large  toe, 
placed  between  two  diminutive  ones,  rest- 
mj^  on  a  hard  sole,  and  enabling  it  to  ru|i 
with  great  speed  over  the  drv,  gritty  sand. 
The  province  of  Balkh,  which  is  described 
by  geographers  as  forming  a  part  of  B., 
lies  on  the  south  of  the  Oxus,  and  belongs, 
at  present,  to  the  Afghans.     The  two 
provinces  on  the  north  of  that  river  form 
the  Transoxana,  famous  in  Arabian  and 
Tartar  history,  under  the  Arabian  name 
Maweralnahr  (bevond  the  river),  where 
Timur  received  the  homage  of  so  many 
conquered  princes.  His  descendants  were 
driven  out  by  the  Tartars  in  the  15Ui 
century.    The  government,  as  in  other 
Mohammedan  slates,  ]$  despotic.    The 
population,  extent  and  revenue  of  the 
state  have  not  been  ascertained.    (Evers- 
mann's  Reise  naeh  Bucham,  Berlin,  1823 ; 
Elphinstone's  Cavbul ;  MeyendorTs  JotW' 
nal  (in  French),  Paris,  1826.]    Bucharia, 
or  Bochara,  a  large  and  populous  city,  has 
often  disputed  with  Samarcand  the  title 
of  capital.    Its  population  has  been  stated 
at  from  100,000  to  200,000.    The  streets 
are  so  narrow,  that  a  loaded  camel  fiDs 
the  space  flrom  fflde  to  side*    The  houses 
are  low,  and  built  of  mud  and  brick.   The 
number  of  mosques  is  said  to  be  960,  and 
that  of  mtdrt»ts^  or  schools,  285.    It  has 
always  been  distmguished  for  the  study 
of  theology  and  Mohammedan  law.    B.  is 
the  commercial  emporium  of  Central  Asia 
for  the  Hindoos,  Afghans,  Pei«ans,  Rus- 
sians, Chinese  and  Arabians.    The  trade 
is  carried  on  by  caravans,  and  there  aro 
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10  large  canvaasaries  in  tbe  city.  The 
earavans  briBgRoflsian  and  Bngtiah  manu- 
ftctures  from  the  Russian  towns,  and  re- 
turn silk,  wool,  Cashmere  shawls,  indigo, 
&^.  About  500  camels  bring  silk  and 
woollen  cloths,  shawls,  &c  from  Afeachid 
and  Herat,  and  Russian  manufactures  are 
carried  back  in  return.  China  ware  and 
tea  from  Cashgar,  and  shawls,  calicoes, 
muslins,  from  Caubul  and  Cashmere,  are 
the  o^er  principal  articles  of  import — ^A 
description  of  me  city  is  contained  in  the 
woik  of  Meyendorf^  above  referred  to, 
who  was  attache  \  to  the  Ruauan  mission 
to  B.  in  1890. 

BuekwriOy  lAtUty  as  it  is  improperly 
called,  lies  east  of  Great  B.,  stretching 
from  72P  to  100°  E.  Ion.,  and  from  38^  to 
44**  N.  lat  It  is  very  imperfectly  known, 
but  appears  to  be  bounded  on  the  north 
and  east  W  die  Calmuck  country,  on  the 
south  bv  Thibet,  and  on  the  west  is  sep- 
arated from  Great  Buchaiia  by  the  Beloor 
mountams.  It  is  a  veiy  elevated  countiy, 
fbrming  a  portion  of  the  ^reat  central 
plateau  of  Asia,  which  constitutes  a  sixth 
part  of  the  old  continent,  yet  shrouds  from 
the  curious  philosopher  its  mineral,  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  productions.  The  cli- 
mate is  veiy  rigorous,  owing  to  the  great 
elevation  of  the  country.  It  was  overrun, 
in  1683,  by  the  CalmuckSy  who  were  sub- 
dued by  the  Chinese  in  1759.  Little  is 
known  of  the  origin  and  inanners  of  the 
native  inhabitanti^  who  stfll  ferm  the 
principal  part  of  the  population.  The  di- 
visions into  provinces  are  very  differently 
stated  by  dififerent  authors.  Cashgar, 
with  ft  town  of  the  same  name,  Yaikand, 
also  with  a  town  of  the  same  name,  which, 
by  some,  is  thought  to  be  the  ciq>ital  of 
JUttle  B.,  if,  mdeed,  Yarkand  is  not  merely 
another  name  for  Cashgi|r,  and  the  other 
provinces,  are  litde  knoym.  Both  sexes 
wear  long  drawers,  and  a  garment  reach- 
ing to  the  calf,  bound  round  the  waist  by 
a  ffudle.  The  women  dye  their  nails 
wim  henna.  The  houses  are  chiefly  of 
stone,  and  furftished  vrith  articles  of  Chi- 
nese manufacture.  Tea  is  the  general 
beverage,  taken,  in  the  manner  of  Central 
Asia,  vrith  milk,  butter  and  salt 

BircHER,  Anthony  von,  a  well  known 
and  much  esteemed  Catholic  writer 
against  the  Jesuits,  bom  in  MCuiich,  Jan. 
8, 1746,  was  educated  in  the  Latin  schools 
of  the  Jesuits,  studied  at  Ingoldstadt,  and 
was  consecrated  priest  in  17§B.  In  his  dif- 
ferent offices  as  a  public  teacher,  he  has 
done  a  great  deal  to  instruct  and  enlighten 
his  country.  His  contributions  to  the 
b^ry  of  the  Jesuits  m  Bavaria  {BeUHige 


zur  GeschiehU  dor  JentUen  in  Baiem)  are 
of  eieat  historical  value.  His  works  were 
published  in  6  vols.,  Mflnich,  1819  et 
sea. 

BucHHOLZ,  Paul  Ferdinand  Frederic ; 
bom,  Feb.  5,  1768,  at  Altruppin  (Old 
Ruppin).  At  the  age  of  82,  he  resigned 
the  office  of  teacher  at  Brandenburg^,  and 
went  to  Berlin,  where^  for  21  years,  he 
has  been  an  author.  He  is  best  known 
to  foreign  countries  as  the  publi^er  of 
the  New  Monthly  Journal  for  Germany. 
In  many  of  his  writings,  he  tries  to  prove 
the  existence  of  a  law  of  gravitation  in 
the  moral  as  vroll  as  the  natural  worid. 

Buck  ;  the  male  of  the  fellow  deer, 
also  of  rabbits  and  other  imimala.  (gee 
Deer,  Rabbit,  &c.) 
BucKEBuae.  (See  LippeJ) 
Buckets,  in  vtrater- wheels,  are  a  series 
of  cavities  into  which  the  water  is  detiv- 
ered,  on  the  circumference  of  the  wheel 
to  be  set  in  motion.  By  the  revolution 
of  the  wheel,  the  buckets  will  be  alter- 
nately erected  so  as  to  receive  water,  and 
inverted  so  as  to  dischai^  it ;  the  loaded 
side  will  descend,  and  present  the^mpty 
buckets  in  succession  to  the  current,  and 
thus  keep  up  a  constant  revolution  of  tiM 
wheel. 

BucKiNCK,  Arnold,  the  first  artist  who 
engraved  geographi<^  maps  on  copper. 
He  brought  tins  art  to  a  high  degree  of 
perfection.  Schweynheym,  who  had 
leamt  the  secret  of  printing  from  the 
inventors,  Faustus  and  Schoeffer,  wished 
to  publish  an  edition  of  Ptolemy.  Wood 
cuts  were  too  imperfect  fer  the  maps 
contained  in  the  expensive  manuscripts 
of  it  Sweynheym  determined  to  en- 
grave them  on  copper,  and,  for  that  pur- 
pose, associated  himself  with  B.  llie 
former  died  during  the  progress  of  the 
work.  B.  completed  it  The  first  edition 
of  Ptolemy  with  maps  (for  the  edition  of 
1468  is  certainly  dated  wrong)  at  kngth 
appeared  in  fouo,  at  Rome,  1478,  and 
concluded  as  follows:  CUmdii  PtoUnuei 
Mexandrim  phUosophi  geo^aphiam.  At* 
nakhu  Budanek  e.  Germama  Roma  tah' 
idia  aneis  in  pieturis  firmatam  tmpressU 
sempitemo  ingenU  artyUnque  momanento, 
4&C.  These  charts  are  also  added  to 
some  Roman  editions  of  Ptolemy  pub- 
lished afterwards. 

BucKiNcuAM,  George  Vilhers,  duke  of; 
the  unworthy  fevorite  of  James  I  an4 
Charles  I  of  England ;  bom,  1592,  at 
Brookesby,  m  Leicestershire,  of  a  feinily 
which  came  thither,  fit>m  Normandy,  in 
the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror.  In 
his  youthi  he  showed  httle  taste  or  little 
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•ptitttde  Ibr  fileiaftnro.  Nature  had  lar- 
iMy  bestowed  upoB  him  beauty,  ease 
aod  grace.  By  means  of  these  qualities 
he  so  efiectuaJly  won  the  affections  of 
James  I,  that,  in  less  tlian  two  yean,  he 
was  m^e  a  knight,  a  gentleman  of  the 
bedchamber,  baron,  viscount,  marquis  of 
B.,  lord  high-adnuial,  lord  warden  of  the 
cinoue  porta,  &c.,  and,  at  last,  diroenser 
of  all  the  honors,  offices,  favors  and  reve- 
nues of  the  three  kingdoms,  according  to 
the  dictates  of  his  ambition,  his  cupidity 
and  his  caprice.  The  nation  was  mdig- 
nant  at  seeing  merit  undervalued,  the 
people  trampled  upon,  the  nobility  hum- 
oleo,  the  crown  impoverished  and  de- 
graded, to  elevate  and  enrich  a  weak  and 
insolent  favorite.  To  complete  the  catar 
logue  of  his  misdeeds,  B.  became  a  traitor 
in  1623,  the  eighth  year  of  hicr  favor.  He 
desired  to  ranove  the  eari  of  Bristol,  an 
able  and  virtuous  minister,  from  office. 
Bristol  was  then  negotiating  the  marriage 
of  a  Spanish ^ncess  with  thepriince  of 
Wales,  alkerwards  Charies  I.  Tne  design 
of  R  was,  not  only  to  reconcile  to  him- 
self the  prince,  against  whom  he  had 
dared  to  Im  his  hand  in  a  fit  of  passion, 
bat  also  to  make  him  dependent  upoir 
himself^  that  he  might  secure  the  contin- 
uance of  his  power,  in  case  of  the  death 
of  James.  He  therefore  inspired  young 
Charles  with  the  romantic  idea  of  going 
to  Madrid  hintoelf,  and  removing  afi  the 
difficulties  of  negotiation  by  his  presence. 
The  king's  consent  to  this  measure  was 
aamed  in  an  hour  of  weakness,  end, 
mough  he  was  long  angry,  on  this  ac- 
eount,  with  B.,  he  soon  met  made  him  a 
duke.  The  event  was  what  James  had 
anticipated.  While  the  young  prince  de- 
light^ the  royal  family  and  Uie  whole 
nation  by  the  ffentleness  and  modesty  of 
his  manner?,  B.,  who  accompanied  him, 
offended  them  by  his  arrogance  and  li'> 
centiousness.  He  attained  his  purpose : 
the  negotiation,  which  was  &r  advanced 
by  means  of  Bristol,  was  brdcen  off;  and, 
that  no  one  else  might  afterwards  com- 

glete  it  with  success,  he  indulged  himself 
1  the  grossest  insults  against  the  Spanish 
ministry,  speedily  left  the  kingdom  with 
the  prince,  deceived  James  by  false  re- 
ports, and  instigated  the  parliament  to 
declare,  that,  instead  of  forming  a  connex- 
ion with  Spain,  it  was  necessaiy  to  make 
war  against  i^  which  was  accordingly 
done  by  James.  The  house  of  commons 
peremptorily  refiised  the  requiute  sup- 
{dies,  although  tiiey  had  consented  to  the 
war;  B.  connected  himself  with  the  Pu- 
ritan party,  and  formed  the  project  of. 


abolishiBf  the  episcopal  ^tigaity,  seUiQg 
the  possessions  of  the  chiuch,  and  cod. 
tinumg  the  war' with  the  m<xiey  raised  is 
this  way.  Thus  the  policy,  the  feelings 
and  conscience  of  James  were  betrayed 
by  his  favorite,  and  in  the  midst  of  these 
disorders  he  died.  He  had  succeeded, 
indeed,  in  concluding  a  treaty  for  ^ 
HMtfriage  of  his  son  with  Henrietta  of 
France ;  but  bad  the  grief  of  seeing  an 
English  aimy,  whioh  was  intended  to  re- 
cover the  hereditary  dominions  of  his 
son-in-law,  the  unhappy  elector  pektine 
Frederic  Y,  ruined  by  the  mismanagement 
of  B.,  while  a  union  with  Spain  might ' 
have  effected  a  peacefiil  restoration  of  the 
territories.  After  the  death  of  James,  BL 
continued  to  be  the  arbitrary  minister  of 
Charles  I ;  but  the  time  had  now  come 
for  the  fulfibafient  of  the  ixophecy  of  his 
former  king.  After  having  been  declared 
the  savior  ^the  prince  and  the  nation,  in 
the  house  of  commons  of  the  last  parliar 
ment,  B.  was  declared,  l^  the  new  one,  a 
seducer  of  the  king,  a  trutor  to  the  liber^ 
of  his  country,  and  a  public  enemy.  This 
took  place  during  a  war  which  required, 
more  than  ever,  mt  fullest  harmony  with 
the  house  of  commons.  Hence  the  di»> 
solution  of  two  parUamenls,  the  imprisoo- 
ment  of  the  members  who  had  been 
most  distinguished  for  their  zeal,  ille^ 
taxes  and  foroed  loans,  instead  of  supplies 
granted  by  parUament,  the  arbitraiy  im- 
prisonment of  those  who  reftised  to  pay 
them;  in  ^ort,  eveiy  thing  that  coukl 
conspire  to  bring  a  virtuous  king  to  the 
most  fearful  ewL  But  B.,  who  had 
learned,  by  his  disgraceful  attenqpt  on 
Cadiz,  that  he  was  unequal  to  a  war 
against  Spain,  did  not  hesitate  to  engage 
in  a  war  against  France.  He  had  cone 
to  Paris  to  solemnize,  in  the  name  of  the 
king,  his  marriage  with  the  daughter  of 
Henry  lY.  Here  he  dared  to  raise  his 
eyes  to  the  (|Ueen  of  France.  As  this 
princess  dismissed  him  with  indulgence 
rather  than  indignation,  he  desired  to  re- 
turn to  the  French  court  as  English  am- 
bassador. His  rashness,  however,  did  not 
remain  unobserved ;  and  Louis  XIH 
wrote  to  him  to  forbid  his  cherishing  the 
thought  of  this  ioumey.  In  order  to 
avenge  himself  for  this  prohibition,  R 
engaged  with  the  Protestants  of  Rocbelie 
in  a  war  against  France.  This  enterprise^ 
and  the  assault  of  the  island  Rh6  ( 16S7^ 
was  more  disgracefully  conducted  than 
the  attempt  on  Cadiz.  B.,  at  the  same 
time  minister,  admiral  and  seneral,  seem- 
ed to  make  it  his  object  to  oishonor  him- 
self in  all  three  u^iaoities.    After  having 
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«i:ci«ed  the  people  of  Rocbelle  to  a  aedi- 
tion,  only  to  deliver  them  to  the  ven- 
geence  of  Richelieu,  and  after  having  aa- 
eriiiced  a  third  of  the  British  army,  he 
retumed  to  England,  despieed  and  exe- 
cra^  as  much  by  his  feuow-citizens.  ea 
by  his  enemies.      Peeuniaiy   necessity 
compelled  him  to  call  a  new  parliament 
B.  opened  it  with  the  declaration,  that 
the  king  might  have  done  without  it,  and 
that,  if  money  was  refused,  his  majesty 
« would  find  other  means  to  supply  his 
want&    Thus  he  scattered  the  seeds  of 
discord  between  the  king  and  people.    In 
the  course  of  the  debates,  he  was  obliged 
to  hear  himself  called  the  author  of  the 
public  distress,  while  the  king's  heart  was 
acknowledged  to  be  Uie  sanctuaiy  of  all 
the  virtues.    Without  knowing  when  to 
yield  and  when  to  resist,  he  contended 
most  violently  against  the  famous  petition 
of  rights ;  but  he  suddenly  ceased  his  re- 
sistance, when  he  heard  that  an  impeach- 
i^ent  was  preparing  against  him  ki  the 
house   of  commons.     The   complaints 
against  him,  however,  continued ;  but  the 
house  of  commons  contented  itself,  in- 
stead of  a  solemn  impeachment,  with  a 
petition,  that  the  kinff  would  remove  him 
anom  \ub  oerson  ana  his  council,  as  the 
author  or  the  public  calamities.     The 
only  reply  of  the  monarch  was  a  suddoi 
dissolution  of  the  parliament.     Charles 
resolved  to  attempt  anew  the  relief  of  the 
Protestants  of  Rocbelle.    Count  Denbigh 
was  appointed  to  conunand  the  ezpem- 
tion,  but  soon  after  retumed  without  ac- 
complishing any  thing,  after  having  dis- 
^ced  the  banner  o£  England  by  bis 
mefficiency.    The  king  now  ordered  B. 
to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  new  arma- 
ment, which  was  fitted  out  with  incredible 
despatch.    The  duke  was  obliged  to  sub- 
mit to  the  command,  and  was  on  the 
S>int  of  embarking  at  Portsmouth,  when,  in 
ug.,  1628,  surrounded  by  courtiers,  guards 
ttid  soldiers,  he  fell  under  the  dagger  of 
Felton,  a  subaltern  officer.— Thus  died  a 
man,  whose  name  suggests  the  idea  of  the 
tnost  unlimited  power ;  who  had  braved 
the  denunciations  of  the  two  houses  of 
parliament,  the  hatred  of  Richelieu  and 
Olivarez,  and  even  the  displeasure  of  the 
two  kmg/s  in  whose  names  he  ruled.    At 
the  moment  of  his  death,  he  bad  regained 
the  fiivor  of  his  master  1^  the  activity  of 
his  zeal,  and,  confiding  m  the  immense 
resources  with  which  he  was  surrounded, 
WHS  k)oking  forward  to  victory. 

BucKiNOHAM,  George  Vilhers,  duke  of^ 
son  of  the  precedinff,  was  Ixhh  at  Wal- 
Sngford-house,  in  WealiDinsler,  Jan.  30^ 


1627.    After  studyinff  at  Tiinitr  college, 
Cambridge,  he  travelled  alvoaa,  and,  on 
his  return  home,  after  the  commencement 
of  the  civil  war,  he  was  presented  to  the 
king  at  Oxford.    He  served  in  the  royal 
army,  under  prince  Rupert  and  lord  Ge^ 
rard.    His  estate  was  seized  bythe  parlia- 
ment ;  but,  havmg  obtained  the  restoration 
of  it,  he  travelled,  with  his  brother,  into 
France  and  Italy.    In  1648,  he  retumed 
to  England,  and  was  with  Charies  II  in 
Scotkmd,  and  at  the  battle  of  Worcester. 
He   followed   that   prince   abroad,  and 
served,  as  a  volunteer,  in  the  French  ar- 
my in  Flanders.    He  afterwards  retumed 
to  England,  and,  in  1657,  married  the 
daughter  of  lord  Fair&x,  by  which  means 
he  repaired  the  ruin  of  his  fortune  in  the 
royal  cause.    He,  however,  preserved  the 
fiivor  of  Charles  II,  and,  at  the  restora- 
tion, was  made  master  of  the  horse.    He 
also  became  one  of  the  king's  confidentiid 
ministers,  who  were  designated  by  the 
appellation  of  the  cabal.    His  political 
conduct  was,  like  his  general  behavior, 
characterized  by  unprmcipled  levity  and 
impmdence.    In  1666,  he  engaged  in  a 
conspiracy  to  eftect  a  change  of  the  gov- 
ernment; notwithstanding  which,  he  re- 
covered the  fiivor  of  king  Charles,  which 
he  repeatedly  abused.     The  profligacy 
of  his  private  life  was  notorious.    He  se- 
duced the  countess  of  Shrewsbury,  and 
killed  her  husband  in  a  duel ;  and  he  was 
more  than  suspected  of  having  been  the 
instigator  of  the  in&mous  colonel  Blood 
to  his  farotal  outrage  against  the  duke  of 
Ormond,  whom  he  attempted,  with  the 
assistance  of  other  rufiGians,  to  carry  to 
Tyburn,  and  bans  on  the  common  gal- 
lows.    In  1676,  be  was,  together  with 
the  earls  of  Shaftesbury  and  Salisbury, 
and  lord   Wharton,   committed   to  the 
Tower  fi)r  a  contempt,  by  otder  of  the 
house  of  lords;  but,  on  petitioning  the 
kin^,  they  were  released.    After  plotting 
against  the  government  widi  the  Dissent- 
ers, and  making  himself  the  object  of 
contempt  to  all  parties,  he  died,  neglected 
and  unregretted,  at  Kirkby  Moorside,  in 
Yoritshire,  April  16,  1688.    Pope  (Moral 
Essays,  epistle  3d)  has  strikingly  describ- 
ed his  death*    His  abilities  were  far  su- 
perior to  ihoBe  of  lus  &ther;  and,  amonff 
his  literary  compositions,  the  comedy  of 
the  Rehearsal  may  be  mentioned  *a8  a 
work  which  displays  no  common  powers, 
and   which   greatly  contributed  to  the 
correction  of  me  public  taste,  which  had 
been  conrupted  by  Dryden,   and   othor 
dramatists  of  die  age. 
BucKLXR.    (&wSMdd.) 
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BAcELBB,  John,  under  the  name  of 

SdUnderhiimneif  was  the  leader  of  a  band 
of  robbeni,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine, 
towards  die  end  of  the  last  centuiy. 
Bom  of  indigent  parents,  he  entered  into 
the  serrioe  of  an  executioner.  He  stole 
some  skins  fiom  his  master,  and  eloped, 
but  was  apnrehended,  and  condemned  to 
be  scourgeo.  This  punishment,  publicly 
inflicted  on  him,  as  ne  himself  said,  de- 
termined the  character  of  his  future  life. 
Without  knowing  what  to  undertake  at 
this  juncture,  he  wandered  about  stealing 
sheep.  He  was  a  second  time  brought 
to  justice,  escaped,  and  connected  him- 
self, at  Fink,  with  Rothbart,  the  leader  of 
a  band  of  robbers.  Being  seised  again, 
he  again  escaped,  and  retumed  to  his  old 
acquaintance.  He  was  qiprehended  once 
more,  and  escaped  anew.  He  now  re- 
solved upon  hi^way  robbery,  and  collect- 
ed a  large  band,  which  soon  struck  terror 
into  all  the  surrounding  countiy.  He 
was  not  entirely  destitute  of  good  quali- 
ties. He  often  assisted  the  poor,  and 
relieved  the  distresses  of  those  who  were 
severely  treated  by  his  band.  Political 
commotions  drove  him  to  the  right  bank 
of  the  Rhine,  where  he  married  one  Ju- 
liet Blasius.  A  song  which  he  composed 
on  her  was  played  at  all  the  fiurs  and 
religious  festivals  throughout  the  adiacent 
countiy.  About  this  tmie,  his  folfowen 
began  to  rob  houses ;  and  carried  on  their 
lawless  trade  so  pubUcly,  that  the  Jews, 
who  were  most  annoyed  by  them,  sent 
to  treat  withrB.  At  length  Schinderhan- 
nes  was  taken  prisoner,  and  brought  to 
Frankfort  He  confesised  immediately 
his  true  name,  and  a  peat  part  of  his 
crimes.  He  was  then  given  up,  with  his 
comrades,  to  the  tribunal  at  Mentz.  Here 
he  confessed  many  &cts,thinkinff,that,as 
he  had  never  committed  murder,  he  would 
not  be  condemned  to  death.  Aflerhis 
condemnation,  he  still  continued  to  hope 
for  pardon,  and,  till  the  last  moment  of 
his  life,  showed  the  greatest  presence  of 
mind.  He  was  guillotined  Nov.  21, 1803. 
BucKMiNSTER,  Joscph  Stevcus,  cele- 
brated as  a  pulpit  orator  and  man  of 
letters,  was  bom  at  Portsmouth,  New 
Hampshire,  May  26^  1784.  His  father 
was  ^ninent  amonff  the  cleigy  of  that 
state,  and  he  himself  manifested,  in  his 
boyhood,  such  talents  and  dispositions  as 
gave  assurance  of  his  success  in  the  same 
career.  In  1797,  he  entered  Harvaid 
college,  Cambridge.  In  the  year  1800, 
be  received  the  honors  of  the  univennty 
with  the  distinction  due  to  his  uncom- 
mon proficiency  in  the  studies  of  the 


mstitotion,  and  to  the  ezceDeDce  of  the 
oration  which  he  delivered  on  the  litenuty 
character  of  different  nations.  After  leav- 
ing college,  he  devoted  himself  for  mors 
than  four  years  to  theology  and  genend 
literature.  In  Oct,  1804,  at  Boston,  he 
preached  for  the  first  time,  and,  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  accepted  an  mvitation  fiom 
a  religious  society  m  that  place,  to  become 
their  minister.  The  fatigue  and  agitation 
which  he  suffered  at  his  ordination  threw 
him  into  a  seyere  illness  of  two  months 
duration.  On  his  recovery,  he  devoted 
himself  ardently  to  his  clerical  duties,  but 
his  zeal  aff^vated  a  predispoation  to 
epilepsy,  vnach  had  been  feh  some  yean 
before.  The  increase  of  this  drc»dftd 
disorder  rendered  a  voyage  to  Europe 
expedient  He  embarked  for  England 
in  1806,  remained  for  some  months  in 
that  countnr,  went  through  Holland  to 
Switzeriand,  and  thence  proceeded  to 
Paris,  where  he  passed  neany  half  a  year. 
After  revisiting  England,  he  retumed  to  his 
native  land,  not,  indeed,  cured  of  his  mal- 
ady, but  generally  more  vigorous  in  c(»i- 
stitution,  and  enriched  with  a  ]arge  addi- 
tional store  of  knowledge.  No  American 
of  his  age  had  made  a  more  favond)]e 
impression  abroad.  His  parishioners  wel- 
comed him  back  with  endiusiasm,  and 
he  requited  their  esteem  by  an  admirable 
discharse  of  all  his  duties.  Bis  seraaons 
placed  him  in  the  first  rank  of  popular 
preachers.  He  also  contributed  valuable 
and  beautiful  papers  to  the  periodical 
publications  of  the  dav,  besides  prepar- 
mg  a  number  of  occasional  addresses  of 
distinffuisbed  merit  In  1808,  he  super- 
intended an  American  edition  of  Griea- 
bach's  Greek  Testament,  and  wrote  much 
in  vindication  and  praise  of  this  authoi^ 
erudition,  fidelity  and  accnmcj.  In  1810| 
he  digested  a  plan  of  publishing  all  the 
best  modem  versions  of  the  prophetical 
books  of  the  Old  Testament;  but  the 
whole  design  fiuled  for  want  of  publip 
patronage.  In  1811,  he  veas  appointed 
the  first  lecturer  on  Biblical  criticism  at 
the  university  of  Cambridge,  on  the  $>un- 
dation  estabhsbed  by  &muel  Dexter. 
While  he  vras  laboriously  preparing  for 
the  execution  of  this  office,  a  violent  fit 
of  epilepsy  at  once  destroyed  his  noble 
and  affluent  intellect,  and  gave  a  shock 
to  his  frame,  which  he  survived  only  a 
few  days.  He  died  June  9,  1812»  at  the 
completion  of  his  S^th  year. — ^Mr.  Buck- 
minster  possessed  a  fine  foce,  an  easy  and 
winning  address^  a  cheerful  temper,  and 
the  power  of  gaining  a  multitude  of  fiiends 
and  admirers.    In  1814,  his  sermons  were 
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eDDected,  and  publiflhed  in  an  octavo  vol- 
ume,  to  which  is  prefixed  a  Mrel]- written 
memoir  of  hia  life  and  character.  These 
remains  have  been  extensively  circulated. 
They  are  highly  valuable  in  eveiy  re- 
spect, and  fitted  to  excite  universal  regret 
at  the  premature  fate  of  theaecomphshed 
and  virtuous  author.  A  second  volume 
has  appeared  very  recently  (Boston, 
1829). 

Buckwheat,  or  Brank,  is  a  black  and 
triangular  gram,  produced  by  a  plant  of 
the  peniearia  tribe  {pchfgonuni  fagopy' 
rum),  with  somewhat  arrowHshaped  leaves, 
and  purplish- white  flowers. — ^Buckwheat 
was  iSrst  brought  to  Europe  fcom  the 
northern  parts  of  Asia,  and  first  cultivat- 
ed in  England  about  the  year  1600.  The 
flowers  appear  about  July,  and  the  seeds 
ripen  in  October ;  and  so  tender  are  the 
plants,  that  a  single  night's  sharp  frost 
will  destroy  a  whole  cropu  As  a  grain, 
tmckwheat  has  been  principally  cultivat- 
ed for  oxen,  swine  and  poultry;  and, 
although  some  farmers  state,  tlmta  single 
bu^el  of  it  is  equal  in  quality  to  two 
bushels  of  oats,  othera  assert,  that  it  is  a 
very  unprofitable  food.  Mixed  with  bran, 
thaff  or  grain,  it  is  sometimes  given  to 
horses.  The  flower  of  buckwheat  is  oc- 
casionally used  for  bread,  but  more  fre- 
quently fi)r  the  thin  cakes  called  cruM- 
pds.  In  Germany,  it  serves  as  an  ingre- 
dient in  pottage,  puddings,  and  other  food. 
In  Pennisfylvania,  it  is  very  extensively 
used,  throughout  the  winter,  in  cakes, 
which  are  cooked  upon  a  griddle.  Beer 
may  be  brewed  from  it ;  and  by  distilla- 
tion it  yields  an  excellent  spirit — The 
best  mode  of  harvesting  this  grain  is  said 
to  be  b3r  pulling  it  out  of  the  mund  like 
flax,  stripping  ofTthe  seeds  wiui  the  hand, 
and  coDecting  these  into  aprons  or  clotlis, 
tied  round  the  waist — ^Buckwheat  is  much 
cultivated  in  the  domains  of  noblemen, 
possessed  of  landed  property,  as  a  food 
ibr  pheasants.  With  some  &rmers,  it  is 
the  practice  to  sow  buckwheat  for  die 
purpose  only  of  ploughing  it  into  the 
ground,  as  a  manure  for  the  land.  Whilst 
green,  it  serves  as  food  for  sheep  and 
oxen ;  and,  mixed  with  other  provender,  it 

The  blossoms  may  be  used  for  dyeing  a 
brown  color.  It  is  frequently  cultivated  in 
the  Middle  U.  States  as  food  for  bees,  who 
are  very  fond  of  it,  and  to  whose  honey 
it  imparts  a  flavor  by  no  means  unpleas- 
ant— The  principal  advantage  of  buck- 
Wheat  is,  that  it  is  capable  or  being  culti- 
vated upon  land  which  will  produce 
scarcely  any  thing  else,  and  that  its  cul* 
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ture,  compared  with  that  of  other  grainy 
is  attended  with  little  expense. 
Bucolics.    (See  Padoral  Poetnu) 
BcDA  (in  German,  Ofen)  is  the  Hunga- 
rian name  of  the  cimitai  of  Hunmry,  sit- 
uated on  the  west  ttank  of  the  Danube, 
opposite  Pest    It  consists  of  the  Upper 
Town,  which  is  fortified,  and  lies,  with  the 
castle,  on  a  hill ;  of  the  Lower  Town,  or 
Waterstadt,  which  ties  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill,  and  is  connected  with  Pest  by  a 
bridge  of  boats ;  of  the  Neustifl,  in  which 
is  the  remarkable  Trinity  pillar,  52  feet 
high ;  and  of  the  Taban,  called,  in  Ger- 
man, RaitzenHadt,  from  being  almost  en- 
tirely occupied  by  the  Rascians,  a  Sckh 
vonian  race.    There  are  diree  other  parts 
inhabited    by    Germans    and    Hungari- 
ans.   The  population  is  28,500,  exclusive 
of  the  court  of  the  palatine,  the  ofiGicen 
of  government,  the  military  and  the  cler- 
gy.   Among  the  public  buildings  are  the 
royal  fortress,  in  which  the  crown  is  kept, 
the  arsenal,  the  cannon  fbundery,  the  new 
observatory  on   the   Blocksbeig.     The 
trade  in  wine,  which  the  environs  pro- 
duce of  an  excellent  quality,  is  the  chief 
occupation  of  the  inhabitants.     There 
are  also  manufactures  of  silk,  leather, 
tobacco,  copper  and  iron.      The  hatha 
are  efilicacious  in  palsy,  weakness  of  limbs, 
and  similar  complaints.    The  castle  was 
chosen  as  a  place  of  residence  by  the 
emperor  Louis  I;  and  king  Matthias  I 
fbunded  the  library,  which  was  destroyed 
by  the  Turks,  in  whose  hands  B.  remain- 
ed from  1530  till  1686,  when  it  was  taken 
by  storm  by  the  duke  of  Lorraine.     The 
castle  was  then  destroyed,  but  was  rebuilt 
by  the  empress  Mana  Theresa  for  the 
imiversity,   which   was   removed   fit)m 
l^mau  to  Buda  in  1777,  and  which  has 
subsequently  been  removed  to  Pest.  Lon. 
1^  Of  B.;  lat  47»  SO'  N.;  distant  120 
fniles  S.  E.  from  Vienna. 

Buddha,  the  founder  of  a  very  andent 
religion,  called  after  him.  His  woi^ip, 
after  the  Bramins  had  put  a  stop  to  it  m 
India,  spread  to  Japan,  Thibet  and  Chi- 
na, where,  as  well  as  in  Ceylon,  it  exists 
at  the  present  day.  Ritter,  in  his  F<^ 
haUen  JEurop&iscfur  VWtergegchichten  (In- 
troduction to  the  Histories  of  the  Euro- 
pean Nations),  advances  the  opinion,  that 
the  Buddhists  also  migrated  to  the  N.  W. 
to  the  shores  of  the  Black  sea,  to  Colchis, 
to  the  modem  Mingrella,  and  thence  to 
Thrace,  where  they  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  civilization  of  the  Pelasgi  and  Hel- 
lenes. Even  in  the  doctrine  of  A8l^  in 
the  extreme  north,  traces  of  Buddhism 
have  been  thought  to  appear.    According 
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to  Abel  Remusat,  who  cites  the  Japan 
Encyclopedia,  in  the  Journal  des  Savons^ 
Jan.  1821,  Buddha,  whose  historical  name 
was  Tshakia-muni,  was  born  under  tlie 
reign  of  Tshao-wang,  of  the  dynasty  of 
Tsheu,  1029  B.  C^  and  died  under  the 
reign  of  Mou-wang,  950  B,  C.  Before 
bi^  death,  he  intrusted  his  disciple  Ma- 
hakaya,  a  Brainin  in  the  kingdom  of 
Makata,  which  lajr  in  the  centre  of  India, 
with  his  mysteries.  This  Mahakaya, 
who  lived  under  Hio-wang,  950  B.  C^ 
is  the  first  saint  or  patriarch  of  Buddhism, 
which  was  left  by  him  to  his  successor, 
Ananta.  The  Japan  Encyclopedia  enu- 
merates 33  patriarchs,  including  Maha- 
kaya, in  chronological  succession,  each 
of  whom  chose  his  successor,  and  trans- 
mitted to  him  the  secret  doctrine  of 
Tshakia-muni,  who  was  afterwards  wor- 
shipped as  a  god,  under  the  name  of 
Buddha.  Several  of  them  died  (or,  to  use 
the  language  of  the  Buddhists,  emigrated) 
voluntarily  in  the  flames.  Among  them, 
Maming,  the  successor  of  Buddha  (by  the 
Chinese  called  Phu-sa;  in  Sanscrit,  JDevo- 
BodJiisatua),  who  gave  names  to  the  gods 
of  the  second  class,  was  worshipped  as 
his  son,  bom  from  Ins  moutli,  because  he 
perfected  the  doctrine  of  Buddha  by  his 
own  philosophy,  wliich  is  a  metaphysicol 
allegorical  mysticism.  His  epoch  must 
be  fixed,  according  to  the  above-men- 
tioned work,  in  $^,  under  the  reign  of 
Hian-wang,  618  years  after  the  death 
of  Tshakia-muni.  The  28th  patriarch, 
Bodhidhorma,  was  the  last  who  lived  in 
Hindostan.  He  afterwards  fixed  his  resi- 
dence in  China,  near  the  famous  moun- 
tain Sung.  He  died  A.  D.  495.  The 
secret  of  his  doctrine  wad  left  by  hin^to 
a  Chinese,  who  was  the  29th  patriarch. 
After  him,  the  above-mentioned  book 
gives  the  names  of  four  Chinese,  who 
succeeded  to  the  same  dignity.  The  last 
of  them  died  A.  D.  713.  Their  history, 
like  tliat  of  many  otlier  saints,  is  mixed 
with  fables :  their  manner  of  living  was 
the  same  as  what  the  ancients  report  to 
us  of  the  Gymnosophists  and  Samaneans. 
They  devoted  themselves  to  religious 
exercises  and  constant  contemplation, 
and  condemned  themselves  to  the  most 
severe  abstinence ;  nay,  several  of  them, 
as  we  have  mentioned,  sealed  their  belief 
in  the  transmigration  of  souls  with  a  vol- 
untary death.  From  that  Indian  patriar- 
chate originated,  A.  D.  706,  the  sacerdo- 
tal dignity,  which  is  common  in  China, 
and  among  the  Monguls,  with  the  title 
spirUual  prince  qf  the  Uxw.  These  priests 
are,  at  the  same  time,  a  sort  of  confessors 


to  the  emperors.  From  this  priesthood 
afterwards  sprung  the  hereditary  dignity 
of  Grand  Lama,  in  Thibet ;  and,  in  process 
of  time,  tlie  whole  hierarchal  system, 
when  the  monastical  life  of  the  Buddhists 
required  re|;ular  superiors,  or  inferior 
lamas.  Besides  many  other  monuments 
of  the  ancient  worship  of  Buddha,  there 
are  two  paiticularly  remarkable — the  ruins 
of  the  gigantic  temple  Boro-Budor,  in 
Java,  with  works  of  sculpture ;  and  the  five 
large  subterranean  halls,  called  Pardshr 
Panduy  probably  an  old  temple  of  the 
Buddhists,  near  the  city  of  Bang,  on  the 
way  fi-om  Guzurat  to  Slalwa.  Tradition 
ascribes  these  astonishing  works  of  an- 
cient Indian  architecture  and  sculpture, 
which  fflir  surpass  the  skill  of  the  modem 
Hindoos,  to  the  Pandus,  the  heroes  of 
Indian  mythology.  An  accurate  descrip- 
tion of  these  monuments  is  contained  m 
the  second  volume  of  the  Transactions  of 
the  learned  society  at  Bombay  (London, 
1819). 

BuDi^  Guillaume ;  more  generally 
known  under  the  Latin  form  Bud4BVZx 
one  of  the  greatest  French  scholars  of 
his  time ;  bom  at  Paris  in  1467,  died  in 
1540 ;  was  royal  Ubrarian,  and  master  of 
requMes ;  studied  at  Paris  and  Orieans  at 
first  without  success,  on  account  of  his 
dissipated  life  in  his  early  youth.  From 
his  Sf4th  year,  he  devoted  himself  to  study 
with  the  greatest  zeal,  in  particular  to 
belles-lettres,  to  mathematics  and  to 
Greek.  Amon^  his  philosophical,  philo> 
logical  and  jundical  works,  hi^  treatisid 
Be  Asse  et  Partibus  ^us^  and  his  commen- 
taries on  the  Greek  language,  are  of  the 
greatest  importance.  By  his  influence, 
the  coU6ge  royal  de  Drance  was  founded. 
He  enjoyed,  not  only  as  a  scholar,  but 
also  as  a  man  and  citizen,  the  greatest 
esteem*  His  works  appeared  at  B&le, 
1557,  4  vols,  folio. 

BuDEssiN.    (See  Bautzen.) 

BuDGELL,  Eustace,  an  ingenious  writer, 
was  bom  at  St.  Thomas, near  Exeter,  about 
1685,  and  educated  at  Christ  church,  Ox- 
ford ;  after  which  he  went  to  London,  and 
was  entered  of  the  Inner  Temple,  where 
his  inclinations  led  him  to  neglect  bis  pro- 
fession, and  smdy  pohte  literature.  Dur- 
ing his  stay  here,  he  contracted  a  friend- 
ship with  Addison,  who,  in  1717,  when 
principal  secretary  of  state  in  England, 
procured  for  B.  the  place  of  accountant 
and  comptroller-ffeneral  of  the  revenue 
in  Ireland.  He  Tost  these  places  when 
the  duke  of  Bolton  was  appointed  lord- 
lieutenant,  in  1718,  by  a  lampoon  on  his 
grace.     He  then  returned  to  EUigland, 
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wh^re,  in  1720,  he  lost  £20,000  by  the 
South  sea  bubble.  He  afterwards  tried 
to  get  into  parliament,  and  spent  £5,000 
more  in  unsuccessful  attempts,  which 
completed  his  ruin.  In  1727,  the  duch- 
ess-dowager of  Marlborough  gave  him 
£10,000  for  the  purpose  of  getting  him  into 
parliament ;  but  his  attempts  were  inef- 
fectual. In  1733,  he  commenced  a 
weekly  paper,  called  the  Bee^  which 
was  very  popular.  On  the  death  of  doc- 
tor Tindal,  the  author  of  Christianity  as 
old  as  the  Creation,  £2,000  was  left  to 
B.,  by  his  will.  This  sum  was  so  dis- 
proportionate to  the  testator's  circum- 
stance and  the  legacy  so  contrary  to  his 
known  intentions,  that  suspicions  arose 
respecting  the  authenticity  of  the  testa- 
ment ;  and,  upon  its  being  contested  by  his 
nephew,  it  was  set  aside.  The  disgrace 
of  this  affair  had  such  an  effect  upon  this 
Unhappy  man,  that,  on  May  4th,  1737, 
taking  a  boat  at  Somerset  stairs,  he  threw 
himself  overboard,  with  stones  in  his 
pocket,  and  immediately  sank. — Besides 
the  above-mentioned  works,  he  also  pos- 
sessed a  share  in  the  Craftsman,  wrote 
several  papers  in  the  Guardian,  with  the 
history  of  Cleomenes,  (Bvo.,)  and  memoirs 
of  the  lives  of  the  Boyles,  (ovo.) 

Budget,  in  the  parliamentary  language 
in  England,  means  the  minister's  propos- 
ed plan  of  taxation  for  the  ensuing  year; 
and  comprehends  a  general  view  of  the 
national  debt,  income  and  expenditure, 
ways  and  means  of  raising  supplies,  &c, 
widi  the  actual  product  of  the  preceding 
budget.  It  is  brought  forwaid  by  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  The  term 
has  also  been  introduced  into  France, 
where  the  minister  of  finances  presents 
the  budget  to  the  king  and  chambers. 

Bun  WEI  83 ;  a  circle  and  city  of  Bohe- 
mia. The  circle  is  separated  from  Austria 
by  high  mountains,  in  which  the  Muldau 
has  its  source :  it  contains  extensive  for- 
ests and  sheep-walks,  and  abounds  in 
^ame  and  fish.  The  city  of  B.  is  a  min- 
mg  town  on  the  Muldau,  with  manufac- 
tures of  saltpetre  and  cloth.  Population 
of  the  circle,  170,000 ;  of  tlie  city,  4,600, 
The  latter  lies  m  Ion.  14°  20^  E. ;  lat, 
49°  2^  N. 

Buenaventura  ;  a  settlement,  and 
Spanish  mission,  on  the  coast  of  New 
California.  Lon;  118°  58^  W. ;  lat.  34° 
1&  N.  It  was  founded  in  1782,  and  con- 
tains 950  inhabitants.  It  has  a  tolerab^ 
good  roadstetd,  and  the  soil  and  climate 
are  very  ftvorable  to  the  production  of 
a  great  variety  of  fruits. 

BuKiTAVxifTniu ;  a  aeaport  in  Colom- 


bia, on  the  bay  of  Choco,  at  tlie  mouth 
of  a  river  of  the  same  name ;  90  miles 
W.  N.  W.  Call,  200  W.  bv  S.  Santa  F6 
de  Bogota.  It  is  supported  by  the  vessels 
that  touch  at  it ;  the  entrance  is  difficult, 
and  the  cUmate  unhealthy.  It  is  the  port 
of  Santa  F6  de  Bogota,  Popayan  and 
Call.  Lat  3°  Se'  N.;  lon.  77°  42^  E. 
There  are  many  small  settlements  and 
villages  of  this  name  in  Spanish  America. 

BuEN  Atre,  or  BoNAiR ;  a  small  island 
near  the  coast  of  South  America,  belong- 
ing to  the  Dutch,  50  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence, inhabited  chiefly  by  Indians,  with 
a  small  mixture  of  Europeans ;  moun- 
tainous; producing  a  few  cattle,  goats, 
large  quantities  of  poultiy,  and  a  consid- 
erable quantity  of  salt.  It  has  springs  of 
fresh  water.  On  the  S.  W.  side  is  a  good 
harbor  and  road.  52  miles  £.  Curaooa. 
Lon.  67°  36^  W. ;  lat  12°  26^  N. 

Buenos  Atres  ;  an  extensive  country 
of  South  America,  formerly  belonging  to 
Spain,  and  styled  the  vkemyatty  of  La 
Plata,  or  of  Rto  de  la  Plata ;  but  since  the 
declaration  of  independence,  in  1816,  it 
has  assumed  the  name  of  the  United 
Prtmncea  of  South  America,  It  is  bound- 
ed N.  by  Bolivia,  E.  by  Brazil,  S.  E.  by 
the  Atlantic  ocean,  S.  W  Patagonia,  and 
W.  by  Chili  and  the  Pacific  ocean.  It 
comprehends  most  of  the  valley  or  basin 
of  the  great  river  La  Plata,  and  is  water- 
ed by  the  river  La  Plata,  and  its  tributa- 
ries, the  Parana,  Paraguay,  Uraguay,  PiU 
comayo  and  Rio  Grande,  and  also  by  the 
Colorado  and  Negro. — The  great  chain 
of  the  Andes  extends  along  the  western 
side,  and  the  western  and  northern  parts 
of  the  country  are  mountainous.  Most 
of  the  other  portions,  which  comprise  the 
greater  part  of  the  whole  country,  consist 
of  one  vast  and  uniform  plain ;  and  exten- 
sive tracts  which  border  on  the  river  are 
Uable  to  inundation.  In  the  southern  di- 
vision are  found  inmiense  pampas,  or 
plains,  which  extend  into  Patagonia,  and 
are  upwards  of  1200  miles  in  length,  and 
500  in  breadth.  They  are  covered  with 
tall,  waving  grass,  which  affords  pasture 
to  vast  numbers  of  cattle  and  wild  horses, 
and  have  few  interruptions  from  forests 
or  eminences. — ^The  climate  is  different 
in  different  parts,  but  generally  healthy. 
On  the  plains,  the  atmosphere  is  moist, 
and,  in  summer,  the  heat  is  excessive, 
with  frequent  rains,  accompanied  by  tre- 
mendous thunder  and  lightning. — A  laree 
part  of  the  country  has  a  very  fertile  soil, 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  wheat,  maize, 
barley,  tobacco,  sugar,  wine  and  fruits; 
but  agriculture  m  much  neglected.    A 
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great  pordon  of  the  wealth  of  this  coun- 
try consists  in  the  inunense  herds  of  cat- 
tie  and  horsea  which  gnsze  upon  ha 
plains.  The  principal  exports  are  hides, 
tallow,  bee^  gold  and  silver.  It  has  val- 
uable mines  of  gold,  silver,  cof^r,  lead 
and  tin. — Some  of  the  principal  towns  are 
Buenos  Ayrea,  Monte  Video,  Cordova 
and  Assumption.  (Respecting  the  rela- 
tions of  Buenos  Ayres  and  Brazil,  see 
Braza.) 

Bt7EN08   AtRSS,   or  NUESTRA  SeNORA 

DE  BuEiios  Anucs  ;  a  city  of  South 
America,  and  capital  of  the  country  to 
which  it  gives  name,  on  the  S.  W.  side 
of  the  La  Plata,  66  leagues  from  its 
mouth ;  first  built  in  the  year  1535.  Lou. 
SSPBV  W.;  lBt.34^35^  S.  The  popula- 
tion is  uncertain,  and,  within  a  few  years, 
has  been  variously  stated  at  50,000, 
70,000,  and  100,000.  About  one  fouith 
of  tlie  inhabitants  are  whites ;  the  rest  are 
Indians,  Negroes  and  mixed  Inreeds. 
The  situation  is  agreeaUe  and  h^thy, 
and  the  city  derives  its  name  fiK>m  the 
salubrity  of  its  climate.  The  temperature 
is  nearly  the  same  throughout  the  year. 
The  city  is  built  with  great  re^n^arity, 
and  the  principal  streets  are  straight  and 
regular,  and  some  of  them  are  paved. 
They  are  bioad,  with  side-walks,  but, 
from  the  great  scarcity  of  stone,  are  ffen- 
erally  unpaved  in  the  middle.  The 
houses  are  mostly  built  of  brick  or  chalk, 
with  flat  roofs,  many  of  them  of  two  sto- 
ries, though  the  mater  part  of  only  one. 
They  are  generally  plastered  on  the  out- 
side, but  now  appear  somewhat  shabby. 
The  public  buildings  are  a  palace,  a  royal 
chapel,  a  cathedral,  a  college,  2  hospitals, 
4  monasteries,  3  nunneries,  10  or  15 
churches,  a  public  library  of  nearly  20,000 
volumes,  an  academy,  and  8  public 
schools..  Some  of  these  public  buildings 
are  large  and  splendid.— There  is  no 
harbor  at  Buenos  Avres,  nor  so  much  as 
a  mole  to  fiicilitate  the  landing  of  boats. 
Ships  can  only  come  within  three 
leases  of  the  town ;  there  they  unload 
theur  goods  into  boats,  which  enter  a  tittle 
river  named  Bio  Chudo,  &om  whence  the 
merchandise  is  brought  in  carts  to  the 
town,  which  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  league 
from  the  landing  places.  The  smps 
which  want  careeiunff,  or  take  lading  at 
Buenos  Ayres,  go  to  Sie  bay  of  Baraffon, 
a  kind  of  port  about  12  miles  S.  £.  of  the 
town. — ^The  environs  of  this  city  are  well 
cultivated,  fUmishing  all  the  necessaries 
<^  life  in  abundance,  except  virine,  which 
is  brou^t  from  Spain,  or  from  Mendoza. 
-^The  inhabitants  have  eountry-bouses 


there,  called  qumtoB.  Wood  is  vonr 
dear  at  Buenos  Ayres  and  at  Monta  Vv- 
dea  In  the  neij^^hborfaood  of  theee  places 
are  only  some  little  ahrube,  hardly  fit  for 
fuel.  AH  tknber  ibr  building  houses,  and 
c^mstructing  and  refitting  the  vessels  that 
navigate  in  the  river,  comes  &om  Para- 
guay in  rafrs. — ^Afler  the  province  of 
Buenos  Ayres  withdrew  from  the  gov- 
ernment of  Spain,  the  city  of  B.  was  the 
temporaiy  seat  of  the  cenmd  government, 
and  the  congress  of  the  United  States  of 
South  America.  In  1826,  it  was  made, 
by  the  congress  of  the  United  Provinces 
of  La  Plata,  the  permanent  seat  of  gov- 
ernment, and  the  cajntal  of  the  confed- 
eracy. It  is  also  the  seat  of  a  bishop. 
The  city  has  an  extenave  trade  in  ox- 
hides and  tallow,  which  are  disposed  o( 
principally,  to  the  British  and  people  of 
the  U.  States.  The  Germans  and  Dutch 
likewise  trade  with  B.  Much  of  the 
commerce  of  BrazO,  Chih,  Peru  and  Par- 
aguay is  also  carried  on  through  this  city. 
From  300  to  400  foreign  ships  annually 
enter  tliis  port — ^The  climate  of  B.  is 
mild.  There  are  veiy  (ew  days  in  winter 
in  which  water  is  fozen^ — In  1806,  B. 
was  conquered  by  an  English  squadron, 
under  the  command  of  amniral  Popham 
and  ^neral  Beresford.  SoOn  after,  the 
inhabitants,  having  recovered  from  their 
terror,  attacked  the  Engliah  by  surprise, 
and  made  a  great  slaughter  among  them. 
In  the  following  year,  Whitelock  and 
Crawford  came  over  with  re<yaiforcementa» 
They  were  quietly  permitted  to  enter  the 
city,  and  were  then  attacked  with  such 
fury,  that  a  thnrd  port  of  their  number  was 
destroyed,  and  the  remainder  were  glad 
to  conclude  a  truce. 

BtTEXf  Rbtiro;  a  royal  summer-rett* 
dence,  on  an  elevated  ground,  near  Ma- 
drid, built,  with  much  splendor,  by  the 
duke  of  Olivarez,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
17th  centuiy.  It  has  a  theatre,  ^»»  <uid 
some  valuable  pictures.  In  1806,  v?heii 
the  French  attacked  Madrid,  Dec.  5,  it 
was  the  centre  of  the  conflict,  and  was 
plundered,  llie  French  afterwards  for- 
tified it,  and  used  it  as  a  citadel. 

Buffalo  ;  a  post-town  of  New  Yoik, 
the  capital  of  Erie  county,  situated  at  the 
eastern  end  of  lake  Erie,  at  the  efflux  of 
Niagara  river,  and  at  the  west  end  of  the 
Erie  canal ;  296  miles  W.  of  Albany,  340 
E.  of  Sandusky.  Population  in  1810» 
1508;  in  1820,  2095;  m  1825,  5140. 
The  viUage  of  B.  m  very  advantageously 
and  finely  situated  on  a  handsome  {dain^ 
near  the  entrance  of  BuflUo  creek  or 
river  into  lake  Erie,  on  the  channel  of 
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jOommunication  between  the  Atlantic 
ocean  and  the  lakes.  It  has  been,  fbr 
several  years  past,  a  very  flourishing 
place,  and  has  an  extensive  trade.  lu 
1813,  this  vOlage,  which  then  contained 
about  100  houses,  was  burnt  by  the  Brit- 
ish, in  retaliation  for  the  burning  of  New- 
ark, in  Upper  Canada,  by  the  Americans. 
— Black  Mock  is  a  conaderable  post-vil- 
lage, within  the  township  of  B.,  two  miles 
from  the  village  of  B.  It  is  situated  at 
the  ferry  across  the  Niagara  river,  which 
is  here  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
wide. 

Buffalo  ;  in  America,  a  name  mis- 
applied to  the  bison,  (a.  v.)  It  properly 
belongs  to  a  species  or  ox  {bos  bubalus)^ 
found  in  various  parts  of  India.  This 
species,  in  the  wild  state,  lives  in  herds 
of  considerable  numbers,  frequenting 
moist  and  marshy  situations.  It  is  natu- 
rally fierce  and  stubborn,  and  is  with 
dimculty  subjugated.  The  bellovnng  of 
the  bumdo  is  hoarser  than  that  of  the 
common  bull.  The  female  begins  to 
breed  at  4  years  of  a^e,  and  ceases  at  12. 
The  term  of  life  in  this  species  is  from  18 
to  25  years.  One  variety  of  this  species 
has  horns  of  vast  size  and  length.  This 
is  the  ami  or  aniee.  The  horns  are  turn- 
ed laterally,  and  flattened  in  fi!Y>Dt.  They 
are  vmnkled  on  the  concave  siurfaee,  4  or 
5  feet  long,  and  8  or  10  from  tip  to  tip. 
The  buffalo  is  7  or  8  feet  long,  by  4  m 
height,  and  is  generally  of  a  black  color. 
The  skin  is  covei'ed  by  a  harah  and  thin- 
ly-scattered hair. 

Buffet:  anciently,  a  little  apartment, 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  room,  for 
the  disposing  of  china,  glass,  &c. '  It  is 
now  a  piece  of  furniture  in  the  dining* 
room,  called  also  a  side-board^  fbr  the  re- 
ception of  the  plate,  glass,  &c.  In  France, 
the  principal  houses  have  a  detached 
room,  called  bvffdy  decorated  vnth  pitch- 
ers, vases,  fountains,  &c. 

BuFFO!f  (G«orge  Louis  Leclerc],  count 
of^  one  of  the  most  celebrated  naturalists 
and  authors  of  the  18th  century,  bom  at 
Montbanl,  in  Burgundy,  1707,  received 
firom  his  fiither,  Benjamin  Leclerc,  coun- 
sellor to  the  parliament  of  his  province,  a 
careflil  education.  Chance  connected 
him,  at  Dijon,  with  the  young  duke  of 
Kin{[ston,  whose  tutor,  b^  man  of  learning, 
inspuvd  him  with  a  taste  fbr  the  sciences. 
They  travelled  together  through  France 
and  Italy,  and  B.  afterwards  visited  EIng* 
land.  Li  order  to  perfect  himself  in  the 
language  vFithout  neglecting  the  sciences, 
he  translated  Newton's  Fluxions  and 
Hales^s  Vegetidile  Statics«  After  somo 
27* 


time,  he  published  some  works,  of  his 
own,  in  which  he  treated  of  geometiy, 
natural  philosophy,  and  rural  economy. 
He  laid  nis  researches  on  these  subjects 
before  the  academy  of  sciences,  of  which 
he  became  a  member  in  1733.  The  most 
important  were  on  the  construction  of 
mirrors  for  setting  bodies  on  fire  at  a 
great  distance,  as  Archimedes  is  said  to 
have  done,  and  eiqieriments  on  the 
strength  of  diflerent  kinds  of  wood,  and 
the  means  of  increasing  it,  particularly  by 
removing  the  bark  of  the  trees  some  time 
before  felling  them.  B.,  in  his  eartier 
years,  was  animated  only  by  an  undefined 
love  of  learning  and  rame,  but  his  ap- 
pointment as  intend&nt  of  the  royal  gar- 
den, m  1736,  gave  his  mind  a  decided 
turn  towards  that  science  in  which  he  has 
immortalized  himself  Considering  natu« 
ral  history  in  its  whole  extent,  he  found 
no  works  in  this  department  but  spiritless 
compilations  and  dry  lists  of  names. 
There  were  excellent  observations,  in- 
deed, on  single  objects,  but  no  compre- 
hensive work.  Of  such  an  one  he  now 
formed  the  plan,  aiming  to  unite  the  elo- 
quence of  Pliny  and  the  profound  views 
of  Aristotle  with  the  exactness  and  the 
details  of  modem  observations.  To  aid 
him  in  this  work,  by  examining  the  nu- 
merous and  often  minute  objects  em- 
braced in  his  plan,  for  which  he  had  not 
the  patience  nor  the  physical  organs  re* 
quisite,  he  associated  himself  vnth  Dau- 
benton,  who  possessed  the  quahties  in 
which  ho  was  deficient ;  and,  after  an  as- 
siduous labor  of  10  years,  the  two  fiienda 
published  the  three  first  volumes  of  the 
Natural  History,  and,  between  1749  and 
1767,  12  others,  which  comprehend  the 
theory  of  the  earth,  the  nature  of  animals, 
and  the  history  of  man  and  the  viviparous 

Suadrupeds.  The  most  brilliant  parts  of 
lem,  me  general  theories,  the  descrip- 
tions of  the  charactera  of  animals,  and  of 
the  great  natural  phenomena,  are  by  B. 
Daubenton  limited  himself  to  the  do* 
scription  of  the  forms  and  the  anatomy 
of  the  animals.  The  nine  feUowing 
volumes,  which  appeared  fi:om  1770  to 
1783,  contain  the  history  of  bu^s,  fix»m 
which  Daubenton  withdrew  his  assist* 
ance.  The  whole  shape  of  the  work  viraa 
thus  alterefj.  Descriptions,  less  detail-* 
ed,  and  i^ost  entirely  without  anato« 
my,  were  inserted  among  the  historical 
articles,  which,  at  first,  were  composed 
by  Guenau  de  Montbeillard,  and  after- 
wards by  the  abb^  Bexon.  B.  pubhshed 
alone  the  five  volumes  on  minerals,  finom 
1783  to  1788.    Of  the  seven  supplement* 
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wrj  vobmiMi  of  which  the  last  did  not 
appear  until  after  his  death,  in  1789,  the 
&faL  fonned  an  independent  whole,  the 
most  celefaiated  of  all  his  woriuk  It  con- 
tains his  Epochs  of  Nature,  in  which  the 
author,  in  a  style  Uruly  suhhme,  and  with 
the  triumphant  power  of  genius,  gives  a 
aBCond  the<Hy  of  the  earth,  very  differ- 
ent from  that  which  he  had  traced  in  the 
first  vohimee,  though  he  assumes,  ot  the 
commencement,  the  air  of  merely  defend- 
ing and  developing  the  fonner.  This 
great  labor,  with  which  B.  was  occupied 
during  50  years,  is,  however,  but  a  part 
of  the  vast  plan  which  he  had  sketched, 
and  which  nas  been  continued  by  Lac4- 
p^e,  in  his  history  of  the  different  spe- 
cies of  cetaceous  animals,  reptiles  and 
fidies,  but  has  remained  unexecuted  as 
&r  as  regards  the  invertebral  animals  and 
the  plants.  There  is  but  one  opinion  of 
B.  as  an  author.  For  the  elevauon  of  his 
views,  for  powerfiil  and  profound  ideas, 
fbr  the  majes^  of  his  images,  for  noble 
and  dignified  expression,  for  the  lofty 
harmony  of  his  style  in  treating  of  im- 
portant subjecti,  he  is,  perhaps,  unrival- 
led. His  pictures  of  the  sublime  scenes 
of  nature  are  strikingly  true,  and  are 
stamped  with  originakty.  The  &me  of 
his  work  was  soon  universal.  It  excited 
a  j(eneral  taste  for  natural  history,  and 
gamed  for  this  science  the  favor  and 
protection  of  nobles  and  princes.  Louis 
XV  raised  the  author  to  the  dignity  of  a 
count,  and  d'Aigivilliers,  in  the  reign  of 
Louts  XVI,  caused  his  statue  to  be  erect- 
ed, during  his  life,  at  the  entry  of  the  royal 
cabinet  of  natural  curiosities,  with  the  m- 
scription  MajesUtIi  natwrx  par  ingemum. 
The  opinions  enteitained  of  B.  as  a  nat- 
ural pniloBopher,  and  an  observer,  have 
been  more  divided.  Voltaire,  d*Alembert, 
Condorcet,  have  severely  criticised  his 
hypotheses,  and  his  vague  manner  of 
philosophizing  fit>m  general  views.  But 
ahhougn  the  views  of  B.  on  the  theory 
of  the  earth  can  no  longer  be  defended 
in  detail,  he  virill  always  have  the  merit 
of  having  made  it  generally  felt,  that  the 
present  state  of  the  earth  is  the  result  of 
a  series  of  changes,  which  it  is  possible  to 
trace,  and  of  having  pointed  out  the  phe- 
nomena which  indicate  the  course  of 
these  changes.  fiDs  theory  of  veneration 
has  been  rduted  br  Haller  ana  Spallan- 
ami,  and  his  hypothesis  of  a  certain  inex- 
plicable mechanism  to  account  fbr  animal 
instinet,  is  not  supported  by  &cts ;  but  his 
eloquent  description  of  the  physical  and 
monl  developement  of  man,  as  weU  as  his 
ideas  on  the  mfluence  which  the  delicacy 


and  developement  of  each  offgaa  eatit  oil 
the  character  of  different  q»ecies  of  ani* 
mate,  are  still  of  the  highest  interest.  Hjb 
views  of  the  degeneracy  of  animals,  and 
of  the  limits  prescribed  to  each  species 
hf  climates,  mountains  and  seas,  are  real 
discoveries,  which  receive  daily  confirma- 
tion, and  furnish  to  travellers  a  basis  fbr 
their  observations,  which  was  entirely 
wanting  before.  The  most  perfect  part 
of  his  work  is  the  History  of  Quadru- 
peds; the  weakest,  the  History  of  Miner- 
als, in  which  his  imperfect  acc||uaintance 
with  chemistry,  and  his  inclination  to  by* 
pothesis,  have  led  him  into  manv  errors. 
His  last  days  were  disturbed  by  the  pain- 
ful disease  of  the  stone,  which  did  not, 
however,  prevent  the  prosecution  of  his 
great  plan.  He  died  at  Paris,  April  16, 
1788,  at  the  age  of  81  years,  leaving  an 
only  son,  who  perished,  in  the  revolution, 
by  the  guillotine.  B.  was  of  a  noble  fig- 
ure, and  of  ipreai  dignity  of  manners. 
His  conversation  was  remaricable  fbr  a 
simplicity  but  little  in  acconlanoe  with 
the  style  of  his  writings.  The  best  edi- 
tion of  his  Natural  Hutory  is  that  pub- 
hshed  firom  1749  to  17&,  m  96  vol- 
umes. 

BuFFONS  {BaUan) :  bufibon ;  a  comic 
singer  in  the  opera  tfuffoj  or  the  Italian 
intermexzo.  The  Italians,  however,  distin- 
guish the  hffo  canUmtey  which  requires 
good  singing,  from  the  htiffb  eoimco,  in 
which  there  is  more  acting.  Bufo<mtry 
is  the  name  given  to  the  jokes  which  the 
buffoon  introduces.  The  word  ia,  no 
doubt,  borrowed  fh>m  the  Low  Latin,  in 
which  the  name  buffo  (cheeked),  was 
given  to  those  who  appeared  on  the  the- 
atre, with  their  cheeks  puffed  up,  to  re- 
ceive blows  on  them,  and  to  excite  the 
laughter  of  the  epectaxan.  Hence  hiffa^ 
cheeks ;  buffarty  to  puff  up  the  cheeks* 
Aflerwanls,  the  name  came  to  signify  a 
minUci  &  jester  in  general. 

Bugenhaoeh,  John,  also  Potneranug^ 
dodor  Pommer,  was  of  great  service  to 
Luther  in  the  reformation.  He  was  born 
in  1485,  at  Stettin,  and,  in  1505,  was 
made  rector  of  the  school  in  Treptow. 
He  fled  fi^m  his  CathoUc  superiors  to 
MTittenberg,  in  1521,  where  he  was  made, 
in  1522,  profeasbr  of  theology.  Luther 
derived  assistance  from  his  profound  exe- 
getical  learning,  in  preparing  his  transla* 
tion  of  the  Bible.  In  1525,  he  gave  oc^ 
casi<m  for  the  controversies  alxnit  the 
sacrament,  by  a  work  against  ZwingUus^ 
on  the  communioEL  He  acquired  more 
reputation  by  his  excellent  hUerpntoHa 
m  lAbrwn  Psalmorum  (Nuremberg,  1523)^ 
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He  efiectad  the  union  of  the  Protestant 
finee  cities  with  the  Saxons,  and  introduced 
into  Brunswick  Hamburg,  Liibeck,  Pom- 
erania  and  Denmark,  and  many  other 
pieces,  the  Lutheran  service  and  church 
discipline.  For  the  Lower  Saxons,  lie 
translated  the  Bible  into  Low  German 
(Liibeck,  1533).  He  was  a  faithful  friend 
to  Luther,  and  deUv^red  his  eulogy.  To- 
ffether  with  Melancthon,  he  composed  the 
Interim  of  LeiDeic.  He  died  in  1558.  He 
wrote  also  a  History  of  Pomerania. 

BvooE,  Thomas,  bom  in  1740,  at  Co- 
penhagen, professor  of  mathematics  and 
astronomv  at  the  university  in  that  city. 
and  in  the  royal  marine,  has  rendered 
much  service  to  astronomy  and  geogra- 
phy by  his  own  observations,  and  by  the 
education  of  younff  men,  from  many  of 
whom  we  have  viuuable  observations  in 
Norway,  Iceland,  Greenland,  and  several 
parts  of  the  East  and  West  Indies.  He 
caused  more  correct  surveys  to  be  made  in 
Denmark,  fbr  the  equalization  of  the  land- 
taxes,  and  had  the  principal  part  in  the 
preparation  of  the  excellent  map  of  Den- 
mark. His  works  are.  Elementary  Prin- 
ciples of  spherical  and  theoretical  Astron- 
omy (1796)^  Elementary  Principles  of 
pure  Mathematics  ( Altona,  1797),  Descrip- 
tion of  the  Metliod  of  Measuremeut  in  the 
Construction  of  the  Danish  Maps  and 
Charts.    He  died  in  1815. 

BuoLE-HoRN.    (See  Horn.) 

BuHRSTOKs.    (See  Quojiz.) 

BuiLTH ;  a  small  town  of  Wales,  on  the 
Wye,  171  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  London. 
It  was  probably  the  Roman  station  Bui- 
lasumj  and  Roman  relics  are  yet  occasion- 
ailiy  discovered  there.  The  Britons  built 
a  castle  there,  when  driven  from  their 
eountry  by  the  Saxons,  which  was  occu- 
pied by  the  Enfflish  after  the  conquest 
LleweUyn,  the  L»t  Welsh  prince,  was 
olain  in  the  neiffhborfaood,  in  an  engajge- 
ment  between  toe  Welsh  and  English. 
Lon.yie^W.;  laLSJ^S'N. 

BuiNAAH  Point  ;  a  cape  on  the  west 
coast  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Mayo, 
on  tiie  south  side  of  the  entrance  into 
Newport  bay.  Lon.  9°  45^  W.;  lat  53^ 
46' Pf 

BuKBARiA.    (See  Bucharia.) 

BuKowiNA.    (See  Galicia.) 

BuLAc,  or  BouLAC,  in  £«ypt;  the  port 
of  Grand  Cairo,  on  the  Nue,  where  ves- 
sels which  bring  coods  to  that  city  abide ; 
one  mile  W.  of  Cairo.  It  is  a  large, 
inregular  town,  and  contains  a  custom- 
house, magazines,  and  a  large  bazar.  In 
1799,  it  was  ahnost  destroyed  by  the 
French.    Nicbuhr  seems  to  fix  on  tliis 


as  the  site  of  the  andent  Litopoiis.    The 
baths  are  fine. 

Bui«AMA ;  an  island  on  the  west  coast  of 
Afirica,  one  of  the  Bisvoes.  It  is  24 
miles  long  and  13  broac^  and  is  situated 
about  two  miles  fix>m  the  mouth  of  the 
Rio  Grande.  It  is  very  fertile,  but  not 
easy  of  access.  The  Bulama  association 
attempted  to  colonize  it.  in  1799^  but  it 
was  soon  abandoned*  Lon.  14^38^  W.; 
lat  11«  N. 

Bulgaria,  European  or  little,  a  TuriE- 
iah  province,  which  owes  its  name  to  the 
Asiatic  race  of  Bulgeurians  (q.  v.),  who 
overran  it,  was  the  Meuia  Byerior  of  the 
Romans.  Its  capital  is  Sophia,  and  it  is 
divided,  b^  the  Turks,  who  conquered  it 
in  1392,  into  four  sangiacats,  jR)rming  a 
part  of  the  pachalic  of  RomeUau  It  is 
nearly  in  the  form  of  a  triangle,  enclosed 
by  the  Danube  on  the  north,  the  Black 
sea  on  the  east,  the  Balkan  iq.  v.)  or 
mount  H»mu5  on  the  south  and  west  It 
is  36,870  square  miles  in  extent,  with  a 
population  of  1,800,000  inhabitants,  en- 
m^d  in  agricultural  labors,  peaceful  and 
mdustrious,  and  mosdy  members  of  the 
Greek  church.  The  whole  province,  ex- 
cept in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Danube 
and  the  Black  sea,  is  rugged  and  moun- 
tainous. From  the  eastern  extremity  of 
the  Balkan,  a  branch  runs  north-easterly, 
nearly  parallel  with  the  Euxine,  and  the 
streams  flow  northerly  and  westerly  to  the 
Danube,  or  south-easterly  to  the  sea.  The 
soil  is  very  productive ;  all  sorts  of  grain 
cattle,  wool,  iron  and  wine  are  rais^  in 
abundance,  and  the  province  is  considered 
I  Turks  the  granary  of  Constantino- 

E About  Philippopoli  are  large  rice 
A  very  fine  wool  is  brought  from 
the  pastures  near  Nicopoli,  and  silk,  hon- 
ev,  wax  and  tobacco  are  important  arti- 
cles of  produce.  Dobrudsha,  the  sandy 
Elain  on  the  Block  sea,  is  fiunous  fbr  its 
orses,  which  are  small,  but  strong  aud 
well-shaped.  Some  of  the  principal 
towns,  besides  those  already  mentioned, 
are  Silistria,  taken  by  the  Russians,  June 
28, 1829, 216  miles  N.  of  Ck)nstantinople, 
Brailow  (q.  v.),  Varna  (q.  v.),  Chumla  or 
Schumla  (q.  v.),  whicn  have  been  the 
objects  of  violent  contest  between  the 
Riissians  and  Turks  in  the  war  now  ex- 
isting between  them. 

BvUgariana^  or  Votdgariana ;  an  ancient 
Turkish  or  Tartar  nation,  which,  in  the 
fourth  centuiy,  was  setded  on  the  Volga. 
The  ruins  of  their  former  capital  may  sdJi 
be  seen  in  the  neighborhood  of  Kazan. 
Theu-  kingdom,  which  occupied  a  part  of 
the  Asiatic  Sannatia  of  the  Greeks,  is 
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called  Great  Bulgaria^  and  is  now  com- 
t  prehended  in  the  Russian  gOTerament  of 
Orenburg.  They  afterwara^  removed  to 
the  cpuntries  between  the  Bo^  and  the 
Danube,  and  called  their  territories  Second 
Btdgaricu  They  passed  the  Danube  in 
539,  made  themselves  masters  of  the 
coasts  of  the  Black  sea,  as  &r  as  mount 
Hsemusj^subdued  the  Sclavonic  tribes  of 
that  region,  and  founded  the  kingdom  of 
Black  Bulgaria.  They  penetrated  Thrace, 
Macedonia  and  Thessaiy»  and  their  wars 
with  the  Greek  empire  were  very  san- 
guinary. Whole  provinces  were  reduced 
to  deserts,  called  Bulgarian  forestSy  and 
the  Greeks,  not  less  bart>arous,  put  out 
the  eyes  of  15,000  Bulgarian  prisoners  in 
one  day.  Their  kingdom,  which  extend- 
ed, in  1010,  over  Macedonia,  Albania  and 
Servia,  was  destroyed  by  the  emperor 
Basil  II,  and  the  dispersed  tribes  took 
refuge  in  Turkey,  in  1185.  Those  who 
remained  in  B.  revolted,  and  formed,  with 
the  Walachians,  a  new  kingdom,  which 
was  sometimes  the  ally  and  sometimes 
the  vassal  of  the  Byzantine  emnire,  until 
it  was  finally  conquered  by  the  Ottomans, 
in  the  14th  centuiy. 

Bulimia.  The  persons  attacked  by 
this  disorder  are  tormented  with  an  insa- 
tiable hunger.  When  their  stomach  is 
surfeited,  they  are  seen  to  faint,  and  throw 
off  the  food  which  they  have  taken,  half 
digested,  and  with  violent  pain.  It  usual- 
ly appears  as  a  concomitant  of  other  dis- 
eases. It  occurs  during  certain  intermit- 
tent fevers,  in  certain  diseases  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  particularly  in  such 
as  are  produced  by  tlie  tape-worm ;  and 
is  also  common  after  fevers,  by  which  the 
strength  of  the  patient  is  exhausted.  In 
this  last  case,  it  arises  from  the  effort  of 
all  parts  of  the  body  to  supply  the  lost 
flesh  and  strengtli.  In  certain  cases, 
however,  the  extraordinary  desire  for  food 
seems  to  be  caused  by  a  particular  condi- 
tion of  the  stomach,  which  digests  with 
too  great  rapidity.  This  is  observed 
sometimes  in  women  during  their  preg- 
nancy, in  young  people  who  exercise  too 
violently,  and  in  persons  who  take  much 
high-seasoned  ana  heating  food.  In  this 
case,  the  desire  is  not  to  be  considered  as 
a  disease,  but  only  as  an  excessive  appetite. 
As  a  disease,  its  consequences  are  oread- 
ful — Cleanness,  pulmonary  fevers,  con- 
sumption, constipation,  dropsy. 

BuLKH,  or  Balkh.  (See  M^fghama- 
tan^ 

IBulk-Hbads  ;  certain  partitions  or 
walls  built  up  in  several  places  of  a  sliip 
between  two  decks,  either  lengthwise  or 


across,  to  form  and  separate  the  various 
apartments. 

Bull  ;  the  name  applied  to  the  males 
of  all  the  species  of  ox  (5o«,  L.)  (See  Ox.) 

Bull  ;  an  instrument,  onlinance  or  de- 
cree of  the  popci  treating  of  matters  of 
faith  or  the  amiirs  of  the  church,  written  on 
imrchment,  and  provided  with  a  lead  seeL 
The  word  was  originally  the  name  of  the 
seal  itself.  The  papal  bulls  are  commonly 
designated  by  the  words  with  which  thev 
begin  J  e.  ^  the  bulls  In  cana  Dominij 
Cum  inter,  UnigenituSy  AscendenU,  &c.  A 
collection  of  bulls  is  called  hdlary.  Cer- 
tain ordinances  of  the  Gennan  emperors 
aro  also  called  hvlla.  The  golden  huttj 
emphatically  so  called,  fi-om  tne  seal  at- 
tached to  it  being  in  a  gold  box,  is  that 
fundamental  law  of  the  German  empire 
enacted  by  the  emperor  Charles  IV,  in 
two  diets,  held  in  succession,  in  1356,  at 
Nuremberg  and  at  Metz,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  electors,  and,  in  part,  with  the 
assent  of  the  empire.  The  chief  desijg;n 
of  the  golden  bull  was  to  fix,  with  certain- 
ty, tiie  manner  of  electing  the  emperor, 
and  whatever  was  connected  with  it.  An- 
other object  was  to  check  the  lawless 
violence  of  the  times,  which  was  not, 
however,  then  efiected.  (For  an  account 
of  the  particnlar  bulls  of  importance,  see 
the  separate  articles.) 

Bull-Baiting  ;  the  bari)arou8  and  un- 
manly sport  of  setting  dogs  on  a  bull,  who 
is  tied  to  a  stake,  with  the  points  of  his 
bonis  mufBed,  and  torn  to  death  for  the 
amusement  of  the  spectators.  Bears  and 
badgers  aro  baited,  even  at  the  present 
day,  in  the  cock-pits  in  London,  and 
dog-fights  also  aro  exhibited  in  the  same 
places. 

Bull-Doo  ;  a  variety  of  the  common 
dog,  called,  by  naturalists,  canis  motossus^ 
remarkable  for  its  short,  broad  muzzle, 
and  the  projection  of  its  lower  jaw,  which 
causes  the  tower  front  teeth  to  protrude 
beyond  the  upper.  Thecoiufy/effofthejaw 
are  placed  above  the  line  of  the  upper 
grinding  teeth.  The  head  is  massive  and 
broad,  and  the  frontal  sinuses  large.  The 
lips  are  thick  and  pendulous;  the  ears 
pendant  at  the  extremity ;  the  neck  robust 
and  short ;  the  body  long  and  stout,  and 
the  legs  short  and  tliick.  The  bull-dog  is 
a  slow-motioned,  ferocious  animal,  better 
suited  for  savage  combat,  than  for  any 
purpose  requiring  activity  and  intelligence. 
For  this  reason,  he  is  generally  employed 
to  guard  houses,  especially  by  the  btitch- 
ens  tanners,  &c.,  and  this  ofiice  he  per- 
forms with  great  fidelity.  The  butchere 
use  bull-dogs  in  catching  and  throwing 
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down  cattle;  and  it  la  ampriaing  to  aee 
fbe  apparent  eaae  with  which  the  dog 
will  aeize  an  ox  by  the  noee,  and  hold 
him  perfecdy  atilL  or  throw  him  on  hia 
aide,  at  his  masters  command.  In  fight- 
ing with  other  doga,  or  in  attacking  ani- 
mals capable  of  exciting  their  itiiyy  bull- 
dogs display  the  roost  ferocious  and 
indomitable  spirit  It  is  stated,  in  the 
Sporting  Calendar,  that  thev  have  sufilered 
their  limbs  to  be  cut  of^  while  thus  enga- 
ged, without  relinquishing  their  hold  on 
Uie  enemy.  They  become''  very  vicious, 
and  sometimes  extremely  dangerous,  as 
they  advance  in  years,  inflicting  dreadful 
bites  for  the  slightest  provocation.  Indeed, 
at  no  period  of  their  lives,  will  bull-dogs 
allow  even  their  masters  to  take  liberties 
with  them. 
BuLLEir,  Anne.    (See  BoUm,) 

BULLERS   OF    BuCHAjr,  QT  BOILEES  OP 

B.;  a  large  oval  cavity  in  the  rocks  on  the 
coast  of  Aberdeenshiie,  150  feet  deepi. 
Boats  enter  under  a  natural  arch,  near 
which  is  a  large  rock,  separated  by  a  deep 
chasm  from  the  land.  Through  an  ap- 
erture, in  the  middle  of  this  rock,  the 
waves  rush  with  a  tremendous  noise. 

BiTLLETiN  (Drench;  diminutive  of  bul' 
la) ;  an  official  report,  giving  an  account 
or  the  actual  condition  of  some  important 
affidr ;  thus  the  bulletin  of  the  anny,  of  his 
majesty's  health,  Sec  It  has  acquired 
.^reat  celebrity  by  the  brilliant  despatches 
issued  fi^m  the  French  head-^uarterB^ 
under  this  name,  during  the  unperial 
domination.  All  Europe  and  America 
echoed  with  their  accents  of  blood  and 
victory,  until  the  29th  bulletin  of  the  grand 
army  announced  that  the  tide  was  rolled 
back,  and  that  Paris  was  to  share  the  fkte 
of  the  other  capitals  of  Europe. 

Bulletin  Univkrsel  oes  Sciences  st 
DE  lTndustrie,  ls,  is  divided  into  eight 
sections,  of  each  of  which  a  number  is 
issued  monthlv.    It  is  published  at  Paris, 

Sthe  French  society  for  the  promotion 
useful  knowledge,  under  the  general 
direction  of  the  buron  Ferussac,  assisted 
by  eight  editors,  one  for  each  aection. 
These  diviaions  are— 1.  mathematical, 
physical  and  chemical  sciences:  3.  nat- 
ural history  and  geology;  3.  the  medi- 
cal sciences;  4  agriculture,  horticulture, 
fishing  and  hunting;  5.  technology;  6. 
geography,  statistics,  political  economy, 
vo;|rage8  and  travels;   7.  philology,  anU- 

?nties  and  history;   a  military.     (See 
artodieais.) 

Bull-Fiohts  are  among  the  favorite  di- 
Tersions  of  the  Spaniards,  who,  like  aU  the 
nations  of  the  south  of  Europe,  are  pas* 


aionately  fimd  of  pttUtc  cofirfwi%  and  ez- 
hilHtions  of  strength  and  agility.  The  ex- 
communicatKMas  of  the  popes  have  not 
been  sufficient  to  induce  tnem  to  abandon 
this  amusement  Charles  IV  abolished  it ; 
but  it  was  revived  again  by  Joseph.  The 
assailants  are  seldom  killed  in  these  sports. 
The  splendid  bull-fights  fonnerly  exhibited 
by  the  king  on  festival  days  were  very  cost- 
ly. The  Spaniards  disdnsuish  the  tor^ 
in  which  the  bull  is  killed,  mwn  the  eorrida 
de  noviUoSf  where  he  has  liis  horns  tipped 
with  leaden  balls  (naoilhembQkido},Bna  » 
only  irritated.  Bull-fights,  in  the  capital, 
and  in  all  the  larger  cities  of  Spain,  are 
got  up  by  private  persons,  or  for  the  ben- 
efit of  some  puUic  institution.  They  are 
exhibited  at  Madrid  twice  a  week  through 
the  summer  regularly,  for  the  benefit  dT 
the  general  hospitaL  The  income  fitnn 
such  a  spectacle  is  oonunonly  about  3000 
dollars,  and  the  outlay,  which  coea  prin- 
cipally to  the  combatants,  who  have  their 
fixed  wages,  abottt  1000.  The  buU-fights 
are  heki,  at  Madrid,  in  the  CoUhq  de  ioa 
Tbrat,  an  amphitheatre  having  circular 
seats,  ri^ng  one  above  another,  and  a  row 
of  boxes  over  them.  All  the  spectatocs 
are  dressed  in  their  best.  The  comba- 
tants, who  make  bull-fightuig  their  profea- 
aion,  march  into  the  arena  in  proce8Bio% 
with  some  magistrate  at  their  head.  Tbej 
are  of  variouskind»-^e  oioeNforM,  com- 
batants on  horBcbaok,  in  the  old  Spaniah 
knighdy  sarb ;  the  bamkiilUrMy  comba- 
tants on  foot,  in  short,  variegated  frocki^ 
vrith  banners;  and,  lastly,  the  matador 
(the  killer).  As  soon  as  the  owiegidor 
gives  the  a^al,  the  buU  is  loosed  firom 
the  stall  The  picadoreSf  who  have  sta- 
tioned themselves  near  him,  eommenoa 
the  attack.  Sometimes  a  horse  is  wound* 
ed,  and  the  rider  is  obliged  to  rtm  fear  his 
Ufe.  A  peculiar  kind  of  foot-oombatantB, 
ehuiuSf  asnst  the  horsemen,  bjr  drawing 
the  attention  of  the  bull  with  their  banneis ; 
and,  in  case  of  danger,  they  save  them- 
selves by  leaping  over  the  wooden  fence, 
which  sunounds  the  arena.  The  hande-' 
rUkro$  then  come  Into  play.  They  try 
to  festen  on  the  bull  their  bmuknua§-T* 
hollow  tubes  filled  with  powder,  having 
strips  of  pi4)er  wound  round  them,  and 
small  hooks  at  the  ends.  Iftheyaucoeed^ 
the  squibs  which  are  attached  to  them  are 
dischaiged,  and  the  buU  races  madly  about 
the  arena.  The  wiaiador  now  oomes  in 
sravdy,  vritb  a  naked  sword,  and  aima  a 
fetal  blow  at  the  animal  If  it  la  effectual^ 
the  slaughtered  bull  is  dragged  away,  and 
another  is  let  out  finom  the  a^  If  a  bull 
is  too  inactive,  the  dogs  are  aet  upon  him  t 
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if  he  18  too  violent,  several  bones  are  often 
killed.  The  bull  is  more  furious  in  pro- 
portion as  the  heat  of  the  weather  is 
greater.  Burlesque  scenes  accompany 
the  spectacle :  apes  are  trained  to  spring 
upon  the  neck  of  the  bull,  nvithout  his 
being  able  to  reach  them.  Men  of  straw 
are  set  up  before  him,  upon  which  he 
exhausts  his  stren^.  Some  of  the  foot 
combatants,  likewise,  dress  themselves 
grotesquely,  to  irritate  the  bull,  and  amuse 
3ie  spectators.  (See  Doblado's  Letters 
from  Spain,  and  A  Year  in  Spain,  by  a 
ywmg  American  (Boston,  1829). 

Bullfinch  (loxia  pyrrhxda;  L.J;  a 
welWknown  European  bird,  which  has  a 
short,  rounded,  robust  bill,  a  black  cap, 
and  plumage  on  the  back  of  an  ash  or 
dark  blue  gray  color:  the  inferior  parts 
of  the  bodv  are  reddish.  The  female  is 
of  a  grayish  red  beneath.  The  bullfinch 
builds  its  nest  in  hedges,  and  various  trees, 
and  feeds  chiefly  on  different  seeds  and 
buds  of  fruit-trees,  for  which  its  strong, 
thick  bill  is  well  adapted.  The  bullfinch 
is  remarkable  for  the  facility  with  which 
it  is  tamed  and  taught  to  sing,  or  even  to 
articulate  words.  Its  natural  tones  are 
soft,  and,  when  taught  to  repeat  tunes,  by 
a  bird  organ,  nothing  can  be  imagined 
more  delightfully  sweet  and  clear  than  its 
piping.  In  captivity,  it  appears  to  be 
rather  a  dull  and  quiet  bird,  though  it 
displays  much 'attachment  to  its  feeder, 
showing  evident  marks  of  pleasure  at  his 
approach,  and  singing  at  his  bidding. 
Bullfinches  thus  taught  are  sold  at  high 
prices,  as  much  as  $30  or  $30  being  de- 
manded for  a  single  bird.  There  are  spe- 
cies of  finch  found  in  America,  which 
might,  without  much  difficulty,  be  taught 
to  perform  as  well. 
6(7LLFRoa.  (See  Frog,) 
Bull,  John.  (See  John  BuQ.) 
Bullion  is  uncoined  gold  or  silver,  in 
bars,  plate,  or  other  masses.  The  word 
h}Mitm  was  of  frequent  use  in  the  pro- 
ceedings respectingthe  bank  of  England 
(see  Bank),  nrom  1797,  when  the  order  of 
council  was  issued,  that  the  bank  should 
discontinue  the  redemption  of  its  notes 
by  the  payment  of  specie,  to  1833,  when 
specie  payments  were  resumed ;  for,  by  a 
pluvious  law,  the  bank  was  authorized  to 
pay  its  notes  in  uncoined  silver  or  gold, 
according  to  its  weight  and  fineness.  The 
investigations  of  the  bullion  committees, 
and  the  various  speculations  on  the  sub- 
ject of  bullion,  relatml  to  the  supply  of 
gold  and  silver,  whedier  coined  or  not, 
as  the  basis  of  the  circulating  medium. 
(See  Cwrtncy.) 


Bullock.  (See  Or.) 
Bullock's  Museum,  Piccadilly,  Lon- 
don ;  a  private  establishment  for  die  de- 
posit of  collections  of  all  sorts,  particularly 
of  natural  histoiy  and  ethnography.  The 
following  not  verv  scientific  classification 
of  the  curiosities  there  is  given  in  the  Pic- 
ture of  London:  curiosities  from  the  south 
seas,  firom  America,  finm  Afiica;  works 
of  art,  natural  history,  specimens  of  quad- 
rupeds stuffed,  birds,  reptiles,  insects,  fish, 
productions  of  the  sea,  minerals,  miscella- 
flea,  hails  of  arms.  This  museum  is  open 
ibr  the  inspection  of  the  curious  every 
week-day  (admittance,  one  billing),  and 
continual  additions  are  made  to  iL  Here 
Belzoni  deposited  his  Egyptian  collec- 
tions. 
BuLLRusH.  (See  Scirpus^ 
Bull's  Bat,  or  Baboul  Bat  ;  a  well- 
known  bay  in  Newfoundland,  a  little  to 
the  north  of  St.  John's  hazbor,  on  the  east 
aide  of  the  island.  Lon.  52°  20^  W. ;  lat. 
47°  2y  N. 

BuLMER,  William ;  next  to  Bensley,  the 
most  distinguished  printer  in  England. 
One  of  the  first  productions  of  his  press 
was  an  edition   of  Persius,  1790,  4to. 
Among  his  masterpieces  are  the  splen- 
did editions  of  Shakspeare  (1792—1801, 
9  vols.,  folio),  fit>m  wmch  his  establish- 
ment was  called  the  Shakspeare  press; 
and  of  Milton  (1794—97,  3  vols.,  folio). 
He  is  a  particular  favorite  of  the  fancy 
booksellera  in  England  (hence  he  has 
most  of  the  printing  for  the  Roxburgh 
club),  and  is  supported  almost  solely  by 
them.    The  unprejudiced  will,  however, 
not  put  him  above  Bensley.  The  produc- 
tions of  his  press,  particularly  the  works 
of  Dibdin,  are  disfigured  by  errors  more 
than  is  allowable  in  an  artist  who  aspires 
to  tread  in  the  steps  of  Didot  and  BodonL 
BuLOw,  Frederic  William,  count  von 
Dennewitz,   royal    Pnissian  general  of 
infantry,  knight  of  several  miliiaiy  orders, 
&C.,  famous  for  his  victories  in  the  last 
French  and  German  war,  was  bom  in 
1755,  on  his  fiither's  estate,  Falkenburg,  in 
Altmark.     In  his  14th  year,  he  entered 
the  Prussian  army,  and^  in  1793,  was  ap* 
pointed  governor  of  pnnce  Louis  Fercu- 
nand  of^  Prussia.    In  tliis  capacity,  he 
served  with  distinction  in  the  campaign 
on  the  Rhine.    In  1795,  his  charge  of  the 
prince  ended,  and  he  received  a  battalion. 
In  the  war  of  1806,  he  was  a  lieutenant- 
colonel  at  the  sie^  of  Thorn,  and  distin- 
guished himself  in  various  batdes.     In 
1608,  he  was  made  major-general  and 
general  of  brigade.  When  the  war  against 
Franoe  broke  out  in  1813,  he  fbught  the 
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first  successful  battle,  at  M6ckem,  April 
5 ;  May  2,  took  Halle,  and  protected  Ber- 
lin from  the  danger  which  threatened  it, 
by  his  victory  at  Luckau,  June  4.  After 
^e  armistice,  he  commanded  the  third 
division  of  the  army,  under  the  crown- 
prince  of  Sweden,  and  saved  Berlin  a 
second  time  by  the  memorable  victory  of 
Grosbeeren,  Aug.  23.  He  relieved  the 
same  city  a  thira  time,  by  the  great  vic- 
tory at  Dennewitz.  (q.  v.)  For  this  ser- 
vice, tlie  king  made  him  one  of  the  few 
grand  knights  of  the  iron  cross,  and,  after 
ue  end  of  the  campiugn,  bestowed  on 
him  the  title  count  BvUno  of  DenneuntZj 
and  made  the  same  hereditary  in  his  fam- 
ily. At  tlie  stonning  of  Leipsic,  Oct  19, 
he  took  an  imporUint  part.    He  distln- 

Siished  himself  equally  in  Westphalia, 
olland,  Belgium,  on  the  Rhine,  at  Laon, 
and  took  Soissons  and  Lafere.  After 
the  peace,  he  was  commander-in-chief  in 
JBast  Prussia,  and  Litlmania.  At  the 
opening  of  the  campaign  of  1815,  he  re- 
ceived the  chief  command  of  the  fourth 
division  of  tlie  army,  with  which  he  con- 
tributed so  essentially  to  the  victory  of 
Waterloo,  that  tlie  king  gave  him  the 
command  of  the  15th  regiment  of  the 
line,  which  was  to  bear,  in  future,  the 
name  of  the  regiment  of  BiUoto  von  Den- 
neuntz.  Jan.  11,  181^  he  resumed  the 
chief  command  in  Konigsberg,  in  Prussia, 
and  died  there,  Feb.  2d,  1816.  B.  was 
highly  esteemed,  both  as  a  citizen  and  as 
a  man.  He  had  learned  the  art  of  v^ar,  in 
early  youdi,  scientifically,  and  continued 
the  same  study  with  unremitting  dili- 
gence, throughout  his  militaiy  course.  He 
was  also  devoted  to  literature  and  the  fine 
arts.  Music  especially  attracted  him,  and 
he  composed  many  tnotets,  a  mass,  and 
the  51st  and  100th  psalms. 

BuLOw,  Henry  von,  bom  at  Falkenber^, 
in  Brandenberg,  1770,  studied  in  the  mih- 
taiy  academy  at  Berlin,  and  afterwards 
entered  the  Prussian  service.  But  he  soon 
retired,  and  occupied  himself  with  the 
study  of  Polybius,  Tacitus,  and  J.  J.  Rous- 
seau, and  then  served  for  a  short  period  in 
the  Netherlands.  He  afterwards  under- 
took to  establish  a  theatre,  but  immediate!  v 
abandoned  his  project,  and  visited  the  U. 
States ;  from  whence  he  returned  poor  in 
purse,  but  rich  in  experience,  and  became 
an  author.  His  first  work  was  on  the  Art 
of  War,  in  which  he  displayed  uncommon 
talents.  He  wrote  a  bo<>k  on  Money, 
translated  the  Travels  of  Mungo  Park,  and 
published,  in  1801,  his  Historv  of  the 
Campaign  of  1800.  In  1804,  he  wrote 
Lehrad^  des  neutm  KrUgeg  (Theory  of 


modem  Warfitre),  and  several  other  mili- 
tary works,  among  which  is  Tactics  of  the 
Modems  as  they  should  be.  In  the  for- 
mer, he  points  out  the  distinction  between 
strategy  and  tactics,  and  makes  the  trian- 
gle the  basis  of  all  military  operations. 
This  principle  of  his  was  opposed  by 
Jomim,  and  other  French  writers.  His 
history  of  the  war  of  1805  occasioned  his^ 
imprisonment  in  Prussia,  at  the  request 
of  the  Russian  and  Austrian  courts.  He 
died  in  1807,  of  a  nervous  fever,  in  the 
prison  of  Riga.  He  was  a  follower  of 
Swedenborg. 

Bulwark.    (See  BatHon,) 

Bum-Boat;  a  small  boat  used  to  sell 
vegetables,  &c.,  to  ships  lying  at  a  distance 
from  shore. 

BuNDELcum) ;  a  district  of  Allahabad, 
lying  between  24°  and  20®  N.  lat  The 
country  is  mountainous  and  stony,  and 
produces  all  kinds  of  fiiiit  It  was  ceded 
by  the  Mahrattas  to  the  British  in  1804, 
by  whom  it  was  aimexed  to  the  prov- 
ince of  Benares.  It  is  famous  for  the  dia- 
monds of  Paunah.  Square  miles,  11,000. 
Chief  towns,  Banda,  which  is  the  resi- 
dence of  the  ofiicers  of  government;  Cal- 
linger,  &c. 

fiuNOALOW ;  an  East  Indian  term  for  a 
house  with  a  thatched  roof 

BuNoo ;  a  kin^om  in  Japan,  and  one 
of  the  most  considerable  iq  the  island  of 
Bungo,  or  Ximo.  The  capital  is  Fumay. 
The  king  of  Bun^  was  baptized  by  the 
name  of  Francis  Civan,  and  sent  a  solemn 
embassy  to  pope  Gregory  XIII,  in  the 
year  1^.    ton.  132°  E. ;  lat  32°  40^  N. 

Bunk  is  a  word  used,  in  the  U.  States, 
to  signify  a  case  or  cabin  t>f  boards  for  a 
bed.  Thus,  in  the  army,  the  soldier's 
birth  is  called  his  hunk. 

Bunker  Hix.l.    (See  Chaaitslown.) 

Bunt  ;  the  middle  part  or  caWty  of  tlie 
principal  square-sails,  as  the  main-sail, 
fore-sail,  &c.  If  one  of  them  be  supposed 
to  be  divided  into  four  equal  parts,  from 
one  side  to  the  other,  the  two  middle  di- 
visions, which  comprehend  half  of  the 
sail,  form  tlie  limits  of  the  bunt. 

Bunting  ;  a  thin  woollen  stuff,  of  which 
the  colors  and  signals  of  a  sliip  are  usually 
formed. 

BuNTAN,  John,  was  tlie  son  of  a  tinker, 
and  was  bom  at  the  village  of  Elston, 
near  Bedford,  in  1628.  He  followed  his 
father's  employment,  and,  for  some  time, 
led  a  wandering,  dissipated  life.  During 
the  civil  war,  he  served  as  a  soldier  in  the 
army  of  the  parliament;  and  the  danger 
to  which  he  was  then  exposed  probably 
brought  him  to  reflection,  m  consequefice 
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of  which  his  conduct  became  reibnned, 
and  hia  nund  impressed  with  a  deep  sense 
of  the  truth  ana  importance  of  reliflion. 
He  joined  a  society  or  Anabaptists  at  Bed- 
ford, and  at  lengm  undertook  the  office 
of  a  public  teacher  among  them.  Actinff 
in  defiance  of  the  severe  laws  enacted 
acainst  dissidents  from  the  establi^ed 
church,  soon  after  the  restoration,  B.  in- 
curred the  sentence  of  transportation; 
which  was  not  executed,  as  he  was  de- 
tained in  prison  more  than  twelve  ^ears, 
and  at  last  liberated  throu^  the  chantable 
interposition  of  doctor  Barlow,  bishop  of 
Lincoln.  To  this  confinement  he  owes 
his  literary  fame ;  fbr,  in  the  solitude  of 
his  cell,  his  ardent  imajrinadon,  brooding 
over  the  mysteries  of  Christianity,  the 
.  nuFBCuIous  narratives  of  the  sacred  Scrip- 
ture, and  the  visions  of  Jewish  prophets, 
gave  birth  to  that  admired  religious  alle- 
goiy,  the  Pi^rim's  Progress — a  work 
which,  Uke  Robinson  Crusoe,  has  remain- 
ed unrivalled  amidst  aliost  of  imitators. 
H»  Holy  War  made  by  Shaddai  upon 
DialMlus,  his  other  religious  parables,  and 
his  devotional  tracts,  which  are  numerous, 
are  now  deservedly  consigned  to  oblivion. 
There  is  a  curious  piece  of  auto-biogra- 
phy of  B.  extant,  entitled,  Grace  abound- 
ing to  the  Chief  of  Sinners.  On  obtaining 
his  liberty,  B.  resumed  his  functions  as  a 
minister  at  Bedford,  and  became  extreme- 
ly popular.  He  died  during  a  visit  to 
London,  in  1688. 
Buonaparte.  ^See  BonaparUA 
BuoNA&OTTi,  Michelagnolo.  (See  An- 
gdo.) 

BnoT ;  any  floating  body  employed  to 
point  out  the  particular  situation  of  any 
thing  under  water,  as  of  a  ship's  anchor, 
a  shoal,  &c. — The  can  buoy  is  of  a  coni- 
cal form,  and  painted  with  some  conspic- 
uous color;  It  is  used  for  pointing  out 
shoals,  sand-banks,  &c — ^The  cask  buoy 
is  in  the  form  of  a  cask ;  the  larger  are 
employed  for  mooring,  and  are  called 
fMoring  buoys ;  the  smaller  fbr  cables, 
and  are  known  as  cable  buoys.  The 
buoy-rope  fiistens  the  buoy  to  the  anchor, 
and  should  be  about  as  long  as  the  deptli 
of  the  water  where  the  anchor  lies ;  it 
should  also  be  strong  enough  to  draw  up 
the  anchor  in  case  the  cable  sliould  break. 
— ^The  life  or  safety  buoy  is  intended  to 
keep  a  person  afloat  till  he  can  be  'taken 
from  the  water.  It  should  be  suspended 
from  the  stem  of  the  ship,  and  let  go  as 
soon  as  any  person  ^Is  overboard.  A 
light  may  be  atu&ched  to  it,  both  to  indi- 
cate its  position  to  the  individual  in  dan- 
ger, and  to  direct  tlie  course  of  the  boat 


sent  to  relieve  him,  if  the  aecideat  hap- 
pens by  night 

BuRATS.    (See  BuriaUJ) 

BuRCBiKLLO,  Domenico  ;  one  of  the 
most  eccentric  of  poets.  Of  the  circum- 
stances of  his  life  we  know  but  littk.  He 
lived,  at  the  beginning  of  the  15th  centu- 
ry, at  Florence,  where  he  was  probably 
bom.  He  was  the  son  of  a  barber  named 
Giovanni,  and  was  called,  originally,  only 
Domenico,  He  assumed  the  name  of  B, 
afterwards,  fbr  reasons  that  cannot  be 
asagned.  His  &me  began  about  142S. 
He  was  first  registered  as  a  bari[>er  in 
1432.  Some  writers  have  reproached  him 
fbr  shameful  vices,  and  represented  him 
as  a  low  buflfoon,  who  did  every  thing  for 
money.  Others  have  defended  him.  His 
shop  was  so  &mous,  that  learned  and  un- 
learned, high  and  low,  assembled  there 
eveiy  day,  and  Cosmo  the  Great  caused 
it  to  be  punted  on  one  of  the  arches  of 
his  gallery.  It  appears  here  divided  into 
two  portions ;  in  one,  B.  is  acting  the 
part  of  a  baiber ;  in  the  other,  that  of  a 
musician  and  poet  The  portrait  of  B. 
hunself  is  painted  over  his  shop.  It  is 
extremely  oifficult  to  decide  upon  the  ab- 
solute value  of  his  satires,  as  the  local  and 
personal  allusions  in  them  are  obscure. 
They  were  composed  fbr  his  contempo- 
raries, with  a  studied  obscurity  and  ex- 
travagance of  expression.  His  style  is, 
nevenheless,  pure  and  elegant  His  bur- 
lesque sonnets  are  enigmas,  of  which  we 
have  no  intelligible  explanation,  notwith- 
standing what  Doni  has  done.  The  nar- 
rative and  descriptive  parts  are  veiy  easy 
to  be  understood ;  but  the  wit  they  con- 
tain is,  for  the  most  part,  so  coarse,  that 
the  satire  fails  of  producing  its  effect 
They  are,  on  the  whole,  lively,  but  licen- 
tious. The  best  editions  of  his  sonnets 
are  those  of  Florence,  1568,  and  of  Lon- 
don, 1757. 

BuRCKHARD,  Johu  Lotus,  bom  in  1784, 
celebrated  for  his  travels  to  Nubia,  was 
descended  from  a  respectable  fiunily  in 
B^le.  As  he  was  unwilling  to  enter  into 
the  service  of  his  country,  at  that  time 
oppressed  by  France,  afler  having  com- 
pleted his  studies  at  Leipsic  and  Gr6ttin- 
gen,  he  went  to  London,  in  1806,  where 
the  African  association  wished  to  make  a 
new  attempt  to  explore  Africa,  from  the 
north  to  the  interioi^  in  the  way  already 
trodden  by  Homemann.  They  received 
B.*s  proposal  to  undertake  this  journey  in 
1808.  B.  now  studied  the  manners  of 
the  East,  and  the  Arabian  languace,  in 
their  purest  school,  at  Aleppo.^  He  re- 
mained two  year^  and  a  half  in  Syria, 
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HmtoA  Miagrra,  Damascus,  Ld>anon  and 
other  regions;  after  which  he  went  to 
Cairo,  in  order  to  proceed  with  a  caravan, 
through  the  northern  part  of  Africa,  to 
Fezzan.  In  1812,  he  performed  a  jour- 
ney up  the  Niie,  almost  to  Dongola ;  and 
afterwards,  in  the  character  of  a  poor 
'  trader,  and  a  Turk  of  Syria,  proceeded 
through  the  deserts  of  Nubia  (where 
Bruce  had  travelled  before  him),  under 
great  hardships,  to  Berfoera  and  Shendy, 
as  far  as  Suakem  on  the  Red  sea,  whence 
he  passed  through  Jidda  to  Mecca.  He 
was  now  so  wdl  initiated  into  the  lan- 
guage and  manners  of  the  Arabians,  that, 
when  a  doubt  arose  concerning  liis  Islam- 
iam,  after  having  passed  an  examination 
in  the  theoretical  and  practical  parts  of 
the  Mohammedan  faith,  he  was  acknowl- 
edged, by  two  learned  jurists,  not  only  a 
very  fiuthfiil,  but  a  very  learned  Mussul- 
man. In  1815,  he  returned  to  Cairo,  and 
afterwards  visited  Sinai.  Just  before  the 
arrival  of  the  long-expected  caravan,  he 
died  at  Cauo,  April  15, 1817.  The  Mo- 
hammedans permnned  his  obsequies  with 
the  greatest  splendor.  He  had  previously 
sent  home  all  his  journals.  His  last 
thoughts  were  devoted  to  his  mother. 
B.  was  the  first  modem  traveller  who 
succeeded  in  penetrating  to  Shendy,  in 
the  interior  of^  Soudan,  3ie  Meroe  of  an- 
tiquity (still,  as  it  was  3000  years  ago,  the 
dep6t  of  trade  f<Nr  Eastern  Africa),  and  in 
furnishing  exact  information  of  the  slave- 
trade  in  that  quarter. ,  He  found  anicles 
of  European  &bric,  such  as  the  Zellingen 
sword-blades,  at  the  great  fair  of  Shendy. 
His  Travels  in  Nubia,  in  1815,  were  pub- 
lished in  London  (1819)  by  the  African 
association,  with  hjs  researches  into  the 
interior  of  Africa. 

BuBCKBARDT,  John  Charlcs ;  member 
of  the  royal  French  academy  of  sciences, 
one  of  the  first  astronomical  calculators 
in  Europe,  bom  at  Leipsie,  April  30, 
1773,  applied  himself  to  mathematics,  and 
acquured  a  fondness  for  astronomy  finom 
the  study  of  the  works  of  Lislande.  He 
applied  himself  particularly  to  the  calcu- 
lation of  sokr  eclipses,  and  the  occultation 
of  certain  stars,  for  the  determination  of 
geographical  longitudes.  He  made  him- 
Helf  master,  at  the  same  time,  of  near^  all 
the  European  languages.  Professor  Hin- 
denburg  induced  him  to  write  a  Latin 
treatise  on  the  combinatory  analytic  meth- 
od (Leipsie,  1794|,  and  recommended  him 
to  baron  von  Zach,  with  whom  he  studied 
practical  astronomy  at  his  observatory  on 
the  Seeberg  near  Gotha,  and  whom  he 
assisted,  from  1795  to  1797,  in  observing 
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the  right  ascension  of  the  stars.  Vob 
Zach  recommended  him  to  Lalande,  at 
Paris,  who  received  him  at  his  house, 
Dec.  15,  1797.  Here  he  distinguished 
himself  by  the  calculation  of  the  orbits  of 
comets,  participated  in  all  the  labors  of 
Lalande,  and  those  of  his  nephew,  Le- 
fran^ois  Lalande,  took  an  active  part  in 
the  observatory  of  the  ecoU  mUiUare,  and 
translated  the  two  first  volumes  of  La- 
place's Micanique  Cdeste  into  German 
(Berlin,  1800).  Being  appointed  adjunct 
astronomer  by  the  board  of  lon^tude,  he 
received  lettere  of  naturalization  as  a 
French  citizen,  Dec.  20,  1799.  His  im- 
portant treatise  on  the  comet  of  1770, 
which  had  not  been  visible  for  nearly  30 
vears,  although,  according  to  the  calcu- 
lations of  its  orbit,  it  should  have  re- 
turned every  five  or  six,  was  rewarded 
with  a  gold  medal,  by  the  institute,  in 
1800.  This  treatise,  which  proposed 
some  improvements  in  doctor  C/lberB' 
mode  of  calculation,  is  contained  in  the 
Mem.  de  l^hsHtui,  1806.  During  this 
year,  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  de- 
partment of  physical  and  mathematical 
sciences  in  the  academy;  in  1818,  was 
made  a  member  of  the  board  of  longitude, 
and,  after  LaUuide's  death,  astronomer  in 
the  observatory  of  the  military  school 
In  1814  and  1816,  he  published  in  French, 
at  Paris,  Tables  to  assist  in  Astronomical 
Calculations.  He  also  wrote  some  trea- 
tises in  von  Zach's  Geographical  Epheme- 
rides.  His  labors  in  the  ooard  of  longi- 
tude were  particularly  valuable.  He  died 
in  1825. 

Burden,  or  Burthen  ;  1.  the  con- 
tents of  a  ship ;  the  Quantity  or  number 
of  tons  which  a  vessel  will  cany ;  2.  the 
part  of  a  song  which  is  repeated  at  every 
verse  or  stanza,  is  called  the  burden  of  the 
song,  from  the  French  boicrdonj  drone  or 
base,  because  thev  are  both  characterized 
by  an  unchangeable  tone,  and  bear  upon 
the  ear  with  a  mmilar  monotony. 

BuRDETT,  sir  Francis,  baronet,  mem- 
ber of  the  British  parliament,  in  which  he 
has  lon^  held  a  conspicuous  place  in  the 
opposition,  is  descended  firom  an  ancient 
and  opulent  family,  and  was  educated  at 
Westminster.  He  entered  on  his  parJia- 
mentaiy  career  in  1796,  when  he  was 
chosen  member  fix)m  Boroughbridge.  He 
soon  distinguished  himself  as  an  ardent 
and  enlightened  fiiend  of  reform,  and 
the  steady  opposer  of  the  arbitrary  meas- 
ures of  the  mmistry,  the  suspension  of  the 
habeas  corpus  act,  the  sedition  bills,  and 
the  policy  towards  Ireland.  In  18(X2,  he 
was  returned  member  for  Middlesex.    In 
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1804,  he  was  wounded  in  a  duel  with  Mr. 
Paull,  which  arose  from  political  causes. 
After  the  death  of  Pitt,  he  voted  with  the 
Fox  ministry,  and^  in  1807,  was  elected  to 
parliament  ftx)m  Westminster.  In  1810, 
having  addressed  a  letter  to  his  constitu- 
ents, in  which  he  accused  the  house  of 
commons  of  a  usurpation  of  power  in 
committing  to  prison  the  author  of  a  pub- 
lication derogatory  to  the  dignity  and 
privileges  of  3ie  house,  a  writ  was  issued 
against  him,  ordering  that  he  should  be 
committed  to  the  Tower.  The  execution 
of  the  writ  was  resisted,  during  three 
days,  by  crowds  which  surrounded  his 
house.  Several  riots  took  place ;  but  he 
was  finally  arrested,  and  conducted  to  the 
Tower,  where  he  remained  till  the  pro- 
rogation of  parliament  He  has  since 
continued  a  vigilant  and  bold  opponent 
of  corruption  and  oppression  on  the  part 
of  the  ministry.  In  1815,  he  presented  a 
petition  of  the  cinr  of  Westminster,  in  fa- 
vor of  peace  and  parliamentary  reform, 
with  a  speech,  in  which  he  advocated  a 
peace  with  Napoleon,  accused  the  minis- 
ters of  a  violation  of  treaties,  by  which,  he 
said,  they  had  effected  the  downfall  of  tlie 
emperor,  and  placed  the  Bourbons,  a 
name  synonymous  with  falsehood,  on  the 
throne  of  France. 

Bureau  ;  a  writing-table ;  afterwards 
used  to  signify  the  chamber  of  an  officer 
of  government,  and  the  body  of  subordi- 
nate officers  who  labor  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  chief. — Bureau  system^  or  hu- 
reaucracy,  is  a  term  often  applied  to  those 
governments  in  which  the  business  of 
administration  is  carried  on  in  depart- 
ments, each  under  the  control  of  a  chief; 
and  is  opposed  to  those  in  which  the  offi- 
pers  of  government  have  a  codrdinate 
authority.  Sometimes  a  mixture  of  the 
two  systems  is  found.  Thus  the  business 
of  the  executive  branch  of  government 
may  be  carried  on  by  bureaus,  while  the 
administration  of  justice  is  in  the  hands 
of  codrdinate  judges. — ^The  bureau  des 
longitudes^  in  France,  corresponding  to 
the  English  board  of  longitude^  is  charged 
with  the  publication  of  astronomical  and 
meteorological  observations,  the  correc- 
tion of  the  astronomical  tables,  and  the 
publication  of  the  Connaissawie  dts  Temps^ 
an  astronomical  and  nautical  almanac 
(See  Almanac,)  According  to  the  parlia- 
mentary usa^e  of  France,  at  the  opening 
of  each  session,  the  chamber  of  deputies 
18  divided  into  nine  bureaus,  composed  of 
an  equal  number  of  deputies,  designated 
by  lot  Each  bureau  appoints  its  own 
president,  and  discusses  all  matters  refer- 


red to  it  by  the  chamber  fleperssdy.    A 

reporter  \b  appointed  by  each  Dureau,  aody 
afler  the  discussion  by  bureaus,  the  nine 
reporters  meet,  discuss  the  subject^  and 
appoint  one  of  their  number  to  report  to 
the  whole  chamber,  where  the  final  dis- 
cussion and  decision  of  the  subject  takes 
place.  (See  Ri^iement  pour  la  Chambre 
des  DepuUsy  Paris,  1827,  chap,  v.) 

Biiao,  John  Tobias ;  an  astronomer, 
bom,  1766,  in  Treves;  resolved,  when 
young,  to  become  a  mechanic,  for  the 
purpose  of  suppoiting  his  father,  but  was 

Erevented  by  bis  teacher,  who  perceived 
is  ^eat  talents ;  studied  mathematics 
and  astronomy  under  Triesnecker ;  was, 
in  1791,  professor  of  natural  philosophy 
in  Clageufurt,  and,  in  1793,  adjunct  as* 
tronomer  at  the  imperial  observatory.  He 
has  distinguished  himself  by  his  theory 
of  the  motion  of  the  moon.  The  national 
institute  proposed,  as  a  prize  question,  in\ 
1798,  the  determination,  by  at  least  500 
accurate  observations,  the  epochs  of  the 
mean  distance  of  the  apogee  of  the 
moon  and  of  her  ascending  node.  The 
committee  who  examined  the  calcula- 
tions of  the  competitors  found  those  of 
B.  and  of  Alexander  Bouvard  both  so 
excellent,  that  they  determined  to  divide 
the  prize  between  them ;  but  the  consul 
Bonaparte  doubled  the  prize,  assigning 
one  to  each.  B.'s  tables  of  the  moon,  ac- 
cording to  the  theory  of  Laplace,  were 
published  in  1806,  by  the  national  insti- 
tute. 

Burgas,  or  Bourgas  ;  a  trading  town 
of  European  Turkey  on  the  Black  sea,  in 
the  government  of  Roumelia.  The  bay 
on  which  it  stands  is  of  sufficient  depth 
for  large  vessels,  and  the  exports  are 
grain,  iron,  butter,  wine,  and  also  woollen 
goods  for  Constantinopie.  Lon.  27^  29^ 
E.;  lat42°31'N. 

Burger,  Godfrey  Augustus,  bom  Jan. 
1, 1748,  at  Wolmerswende,  near  Halber- 
stadt,  where  his  father  was  a  preacher, 
died  June  18, 1794,  at  G6ttingen.  Before- 
his  10th  year,  he  learned  nothing  but 
reading  and  writing,  but  showed  a  great 
predilection  for  solitary  and  gloomy 
places,  and  began  early  to  make  verses, 
with  no  other  model  than  that  afforded 
by  hymn  books.  He  learned  Latin  with 
difficulty.  In  1764,  he  studied  theolorr 
at  the  university  in  Halle,  and,  in  17w, 
he  went  to  Gottingen,  in  order  to  ex- 
change theology  for  law,  but  soon  fpnued 
connexions  here  equally  disadvantageous 
to  his  studies  and  his  morals,  so  that  his 
ffrandfather,  who  had  hitherto  maintained 
him,  withdrew  his  support  fit)m  him. 
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9he  fiiendship  of  several  distinguished 
young  men  at  the  university  was  now  of 
great  service  to  him.  In  union  with  his 
niends,  he  studied  the  ancient  classics 
and  the  best  works  in  French,  Italian, 
Spai^ish  and  Endi^,  particularly  Shak- 
speare,  atad  the  old  English  and  Scotch 
ballads.  Percy's  Relics  was  his  constant 
companion.  Hispoems  soon  attracted 
attention.  In  1772,  he  obtained,  by  the 
influence  of  Boie,  the  small  office  of 
baily  in  Alten-Gleichen,  and,  by  a  recon- 
ciliation with  his  grandfather,  a  sura  for 
the  payment  of  his  debts,  which  he  un- 
fortunately lost,  and,  during  the  rest  of  his 
life,  was  involved  in  pecuniary  difficulties. 
In  1774,  he  married  the  daughter  of  a 
neighboring  baily,  named  Leonhardt,  but 
his  marriage  was  unfortunate.  fLe  con- 
ceived a  violent  passion  for  the  sister  of 
his  wife,  and  married  her,  in  1784,  soon 
after  his  first  wife's  death.  She  also,  his 
celebrated  MoUy,  died  in  the  first  year  of 
their  marriage.  At  the  same  time,  he  lost 
his  little  property  by  imprudent  manage- 
ment, and  was  obliged,  by  intrigues,  to 
resign  his  place.  He  was  made  professor 
extraordinary  in  Gottingen,  but  received 
no  salary,  and  this  fiivorite  poet  of  the 
nation  was  obliged  to  gain  a  living  for 
himself  and  his  children  by  poorly-reward- 
ed translations  for  booksellers.  A  third 
marriage,  in  1790,  with  a  younff  lady  of 
Suabia,  who  had  publicly  offisred  him  her 
hand  in  a  poem,  completed  his  misfor- 
tunes ;  be  was  divorced  from  her  two 
years  afterwards.  The  government  of 
ITanover  afforded  him  some  assistance 
shortly  before  his  death,  which  took  place 
in  June,  1794,  and  was  occasioned  by  a 
complaint  of  the  lungs. — In  the  midst  of 
these  misfortunes  and  obstacles,  it  is 
astonishing  how  much  he  did.  He  has 
left  us  songs,  odes,  elegies,  ballads,  narra- 
tive poems  and  epigrams.  In  none  of 
these  departments  does  he  hold  a  low 
rank ;  in  some,  the  public  voice  has 
placed  him  in  the  first.  Schiller  criti- 
cised him  very  severely ;  he  denied  him 
the  ppwer  of  idealizing,  and  reproached 
his  muse  as  being  of  too  sensual  a  char- 
acter. The  judgment  of  A.  W.  Schlegel 
seems  more  just :  he  says,  ^  B.  is  a  poet 
of  a  more  peculiar  than  comprehensive 
imagination ;  of  more  honest  and  plain 
than  delicate  feelings;  his  execution  is 
more  remarkable  than  his  conception ;  he 
is  more  at  home  in  ballads  and  simple 
flongs  than  in  the  higher  lyrical  poetry ; 
yet,  in  some  of  his  productions,  he  ap- 
pears as  a  true  poet  of  the  people,  and  his 
style,  with  some  fiuilts,  is  clear,  vigorous, 


fresh,  and  sometimes  tender."  The  first 
collection  of  his  poems  appeared  in  Got- 
tingen, 1778.  His  poetical  works  have 
been  published  several  times  by  K.  Rein- 
hard  ;  last  in  Berlin,  1823 — fiS^  8  vols. ;  so 
also  his  Lehrbuch  der  Msthetik  (Compen- 
dium of  iEsthetics),  Berlin,  1825,  ana  his 
Lekrhtek  des  Deutscken  Sih|29  (Manual  of 
German  Style),  Berlin,  1826. 

Burgess,  in  England ;  the  holder  of  a 
tenement  in  a  borough:  in  a  parliament- 
aiy  sense,  the  representative  of  a  borouffh. 
The  latter  must  have  a  clear  estate  to  3ie 
value  of  £300  per  annum.  The  bur- 
gesses in  parliament  bear  a  quadruple 
proportion  to  the  members  for  counties ; 
the  former  being  (from  England  alone) 
339,  the  latter,  80.  The  whole  number 
of  the  former,  fi^m  the  three  kingdoms, 
is  396;  of  the  latter,  186.  Before  the 
North  American  revolution,  the  popular 
branch  of  the  legislature  in  Virginia  was 
called  the  house  of  burgesses :  it  is  how 
called  the  luyuse  yddegaies. 

Burghers.    (See  Stceders.) 

BuROLABT  (supposed  to  be  derived 
from  the  German  lurg^  a  house,  and 
lammy  a  thie^  from  the  Latin  lairo)  is 
defined  to  be  a  breaking  and  entering  the 
mansion-house  of  anottier,  in  the  mght, 
with  intent  to  commit  some  felony  wiuiitt 
the  same,  whether  such  felonious  intent 
be  executed  or  not  This  is  the  modem 
signification  of  the  term,  which  formerly 
applied,  also,  to  the  breaking  into  ft 
cnurch,  fort  or  town;  and  the  breaking 
into  a  church  is  said,  by  sir  William 
Blackstone  (4  Com.  224),  to  be,  undoubt- 
edly, burglary.  Both  breaking  and  en- 
tering are  considered  necessary  to  consd-» 
tute  Uie  ofience.  The  opening  a  door  or 
window,  picking  a  lock,  or  unlocking  it 
with  a  key,  raising  a  latch,  or  loosine  any 
fastenings,  constitutes  a  breaking.  Like- 
wLse,  knocking  at  the  door,  and,  on  its 
bein^  opened,  rushinff  in,  has  been  so 
considered.  So,  if  a  lodger  in  the  same 
house  open  and  enter  another's  room ;  or 
if  a  servant  conspire  with  a  robber  and 
let  him  mto  the  house,  it  will  be  such  a 
breaking  of  a  house,  as,  if  done  with  in- 
tent to  commit  a  felony,  will  be  burfflary. 
The  breaking  and  entering  must,  how« 
ever,  be  in  the  night,  to  make  it  burglary ; 
and,  according  to  lord  Hale's  opinion 
(1  P.  C.  550),  if  there  be  enough  of  dajr- 
light  in  the  evening  twilight  or  dawn  wt 
discerning  a  man%  face,  it  will  not  be 
burglaiy.  But  this  does  not  extend  to 
moonlight,  since  such  a  construction 
would  secure  impunity  to  manyburgla^ 
ries.    The  breaking  open  of  a  bam,  shop, 
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abed,  or  other  building,  is  not  burglaiy, 
unless  it  be  appurtenant  to  a  dwelling- 
house.  A  chamber  in  a  college,  or  in  the 
London  inns  of  court,  is,  for  this  purpose, 
considered  to  be  a  mansion-house.  The 
more  usual  punishment  of  burglary  has 
heretofore  been  death.  In  the  U.  States, 
there  is  some  diversity  of  punishment  for 
tliis  offence,  the  penalty  being  death  in 
some  states,  and  imprisonment  for  life  or 
years  in  others.  In  Maine,  for  the  prin- 
cipal and  accessary  before  the  fact,  where 
the  criminal  enters  a  dwelliii^-house  by 
night,  with  a  deadly  weapon,  it  is  death. 
In  New  Hampshire,  the  offence,  accord- 
ing to  the  common  definition,  is  punished 
by  imprisonment  and  hard  labor  for  life. 
In  Vermont,  the  punishment  is  imprison- 
ment in  the  state  prison  for  a  term  not 
exceeding  15  years,  or  a  fine  not  exceed- 
ing 1000  dollars;  in  Massachusetts,  im- 
prisonment for  life  of  the  principal  and 
accessaiy  before  the  fact,  in  case  of  being 
armed  with  a  deadly  weapon ;  in  Rhode 
Island,  death ;  in  Connecticut,  imprison- 
ment in  the  state  prison  not  exceeding  3 
years ;  in  New  York,  a  fine,  and  impris- 
onment with  hard  labor  not  exceeding  10 
years;  in  Pennsylvania,  for  the  first  of- 
fence, imprisonment  not  exceeding  10 
years ;  for  the  second,  not  exceeding  15 ; 
in  Maryland,  restoration  of  property,  and 
imprisonment  not  less  than  2  nor  ex- 
ceeding 10  years ;  in  Vir^nia,  restora- 
tion of  property,  and  imprisonment  not 
Jess  than  5  nor  more  than  10  years ;  and 
in  Louisiana,  imprisonment  not  less  than 
10  nor  more  than  15  years ;  and  tlie  code 
of  this  state  makes  the  crime  the  same 
where  the  culprit  conceals  himself  in  the 
house  during  the  day,  until  night,  as 
where  be  brides  into  it  during  the  night 
Tiie  British  statute  7  &  8  Geo.  IV,  c.  29, 
makes  the  punishment  death;  and  this 
statute,  pursuing  that  of  12  Anne,  c.  7, 
makes  the  committing  a  felony  in  a  house, 
and  breaking  out  of  it  by  night,  burglary. 
This  statute  of  Geo.  IV  a&o  alters  the 
definiuon  of  the  crime>  by  substituting 
dukUiiig  for  mansion-houst,  [The  Amer- 
ican statutes  generally  adopt  this  descrip- 
tion.] It  also  defines  what  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  part  of  the  house,  saying,  that 
no  building  within  the  same  curtilage,  and 
occupied  with  the  dwelling-house,  shall 
be  deemed  a  part  of  it  for  this  purpose, 
**  unless  there  shall  be  a  communication" 
with  the  house  "  by  means  of  a  covered 
and  enclosed  passage."  This  provision 
clears  up  a  douot  that  bad  hunff  over  the 
former  hw.  This  act  also  provides  (s.  12), 
that,  ^if  any  person  shall  break  and  enter 


a  house  and  steal,"  &C.,  or  shall  steal  an^ 
property  in  any  dwellin^'house,  any  per- 
son ihtrein  being  put  m  fear^  or  ^  snail 
steal  to  the  value  of  £5,"  he  shall  suffer 
death;  and  it  does  not  appear,  by  Mr. 
Collier's  edition  of  the  criminal  statutes, 
1828,  tliat  any  distinction  is  made,  in  this 
section,  as  to  the  offence  being  by  day  or 
night  This  crime  is  punishable,  under 
the  French  code  (Penal,  lib.  3,  tit.  2,  c.  2, 
s.  1,  No.  381,  383),  either  by  death  or  by 
hard  labor  for  life,  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  aggravation. 

Bi^GOMASTER ;  the  name  of  the  chief 
magistrates  of  large  towns  in  the  Neth- 
erlands and  Germany.  Their  num- 
ber and  term  of  office  are  different  in 
different  places.  They  are  sometimes 
chosen  for  life,  sometimes  for  a  fixed  pe- 
riod. They  preside  in  the  municipal 
counsels,  &c.  The  same  officer,  in 
France,  is  called  maire ;  in  England  and 
the  cities  of  North  America,  mayor, 

Burgos  ;  a  city  of  Spain,  the  capital 
of  Old  Castile,  and  once  the  residence  of 
its  kings.  It  stands  on  the  decli\ity  of  a 
hill,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Arlanzon. 
The  streets  are  narrow  and  dark.  It  con- 
tains a  college,  numerous  churches  and 
convents,  and  a  population  of  about 
10,000.  The  cathedral,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  Gothic  structures  in  Spain,  was  • 
built  in  the  13th  century,  and,  as  well  as 
some  of  the  other  churches,  contains 
splendid  mausoleums.  It  is  so  large, 
that  service  can  be  performed  in  eisht 
chapels  at  once,  without  confuaon.  The 
wool  of  Old  Castile  passes  principally 
throuffh  B.,  and  it  has  some  woollen 
manumctures.  It  was  captured  by  the 
English  in  18ia    LaL  42"  21'  N.;  Ion. 

2°  i(y  w. 

BuRooYNE,  John;  an  English  general 
officer  and  dramatist.  He  was  the  natu- 
ral son  of  lord  Bingly,  and  entered  early 
into  the  army.  In  17(S2,  he  commanded 
a  force  sent  mto  Portugal  for  the  defence 
of  that  kingdom  against  the  Spaniards^ 
He  also  distinguished  himself  in  the 
American  war,  by  the  taking  of  Ticonde- 
roga,  but  was,  at  last,  obUged  to  surren- 
der, with  his  army,  to  general  Gates,  at 
Saratoga.  He  was  elected  into  parliar 
ment  for  Preston,  in  Lancashire,  but,  re- 
fusing to  return  to  America,  pursuant  to 
his  convention,  was  dismissed  the  service^ 
He  published  some  pamphlets  in  defence 
of  his  conduct,  and  is  the  author  of  three 
dramas,~the  Maid  of  the  Oaks,  BonTon^ 
and  the  Heiress,— all  in  the  line  of  Vfhai 
is  usually  called  gen$eel  comedy^  of  which 
they  form  hght  and  pleaaing  qiecimens.. 
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BuRouETTA,  or  Elburouetta  ;  a  town 
of  Spain,  in  the  vall^of  RonQeval,  where 
the  rear-guard  of  Uharlemagne's  army 
was  defeated  by  the  SaraceDs,  and  the  &- 
mous  Roland  slain,  A.  D.  778 ;  24  miles 
X.  £.  of  Pampeluna. 

BuRGUNDiANs.  The  Burgundians  (call- 
ed, by  the  ancients,  Buf^iidij  Btargimdi' 
oneij  Bvamgwndiy  Bvganktf  BimtkcWf  and 
sometimes  Unupjind^  one  of  the  princi- 
pal branches  ofthe  Vandals,  can  be  traced 
back  to  the  countiy  between  the  Oder 
and  the  Vistula,  in  what  is  now  the  New 
Mark,  and  the  southern  part  of  West 
Prussia.  They  were  distinguished  from 
the  other  Germans  by  living  together  in 
villages,  hurgen  (whence,  perhaps,  they 
received  the  name  of  BurgtrndiaiM),  The 
others  lived  separately,  and  led  a  more 
wandering  life.  This  is  probably  the  rea- 
son why  tney  retained  possession  of  their 
country  much  longer  than  the  neighbor- 
ing Goths  and  Vandals,  till,  at  length, 
they  were  no  longer  able  to  withstand  the 
Gepidse,  who  pressed  in  upon  them  from 
the  mouths  of  the  Vistula.    In  conse- 

auence  of  the  loss  of  a  great  battle  vnth 
le  GepidsB,  they  emigrated  to  Grermany, 
where  they  advanced  to  the  region  ofthe 
Upper  Rhine,  and  settled-  near  the  Alle- 
manni.  From  them  they  took  a  consid- 
erable tract  of  country,  and  lived  in  al- 
most continual  war  with  them.  In  the 
^  beginning  of  the  5th  century,  with  other 
German  nations,  they  passed  over  into 
Gaul.  After  a  long  struggle,  and  many 
losses,  they  succeeded  in  obtaining  pos- 
session of  the  south-eastern  part  of  this 
countr}'  by  a  contract  with  the  Romans. 
A  part  of  Switzerland,  Savoy,  Dauphiny, 
Lionnais  and  Franche-Comte  belonged  to 
their  new  kingdom,  which,  even  in  the 
year  470,  was  known  by  the  name  of 
Burgundy,  The  seat  of  government 
seems  to  have  been  sometimes  Lyons, 
and  sometimes  Geneva. — ^By  their  old 
constitution,  they  had  kings,  called  hendi-' 
no3f  whom  they  chose  and  deposed  at 
their  pleasure.  If  any  great. calamity  be- 
fell them,  as  a  failure  ofthe  crops,  a  pesti- 
lence, or  a  defeat,  the  king  was  made  re- 
sponsible for  it,  and  his  throne  was  given  to 
another,  under  whom  they  hoped  for  better 
times.  Before  their  conversion  to  Chris* 
tianity  (which  happened  after  their  settle* 
ment  in  Gaul),  they  had  a  high-priest, 
called  ginesius^  whose  person  was  sacred, 
and  whose  office  was  for  life.  The  trial 
by  combat  even  then  existed  among  theuOf 
and  was  regarded  as  an  appeal  to  the 
judgment  of  God.  Continually  endear 
oring  to  extend  their  limits  they  became 
28* 


engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Fnnks,  hf 
whom  they  were  finally  wholly  subdued^ 
under  the  son  of  Clovis,  after  Clovis  him- 
self had  taken  Lyons.  They  still  pre- 
served their  constitution,  laws  and  cus- 
toms for  a  time.  But  the  dignity  of 
kinff  was  soon  abohsbed,  and,  under  the 
Canovin^ans,  the  kingdom  was  divided 
into  provmces,  which,  fit>m  time  to  time, 
shook  off  their  dependence.  In  879, 
Boson,  count  of  Autun,  brother-in-law 
of  king  Charies  the  Bald,  and  duke  of 
Milan,  with  the  assent  ofthe  Burgundian 
nobles,  succeeded  in  establishing  again 
the  royal  digni^  in  this  kingdom.  He 
styled  himself  kmg  of  Provence,  His  res- 
idence was  at  Aries,  and  hence  is  derived 
the  name  kingdom  of  Aries.  He  was  de- 
prived of  sevend  provinces  by  Louis  and 
Carioman ;  but  his  son  Louis  added  to 
his  hereditary  possesions  the  country  ly- 
ing beyond  the  Jura,  and  thus  established 
the  kingdom  of  Burgundy,  Cis-Jurana,  or 
Lower  Burgundy,  ^ich  included  a  part 
of  Provence,  with  Aries,  Dauphiny,  Li- 
onnais, Savoy,  and  a  part  of  Franche- 
Comt^.  A  second  kingdom  of  Burgundy 
arose  when  the  Guelph  Rodolph  von 
Strettlingen  (duke  of  Swiss  Lorraine) 
giuned  possession  of  the  rest  of  Lorraine, 
namely,  Switzerland  beyond  the  river 
Reuss,  the  Valais,  and,  a  pert  of  Savoy, 
and,  in  short,  all  the  provinces  between 
the  Jura  and  the  Pennme  Alps,  and  caus^ 
ed  himself;  in  883,  to  be  crowned  king 
of  Upper  Burgundy  (r^num  Btiwun- 
dicum  TroMjuranum),  Both  Burgundian 
kingdoms  were  united  about  the  year 
930,  and,  after  the  race  of  Rodolph  be- 
came extinct  (1032)  were  incorporated 
with  Germany,  under  the  emperor  Con- 
rad II.  But  a  third  state,  which  had  its 
origin  about  the  same  time  with  Upper 
Burgundy,  consisting,  principally,  or  the 
French  province  Bouiigogne  (Burguruhf, 
properiy  so  called),  and  the  founder  of 
which  is  said  to  have  been  Richard, 
brother  of  Boson  (first  king  of  Lower 
Burgundy),  maintained  its  independence, 
From  Ludegardia,  granddaughter  of 
Richard,  and  her  hushed,  Otho,  a  broth- 
er of  Hugh  Capet,  sprang  the  ancient 
dukes  of  Burgundy  (Bourgogne).  They 
became  extinct,  m  1361,  with  the  deatb 
of  duke  Philip,  and  Burgundy  was  im-i 
mediately  united,  by  king  John  of  France, 
with  the  French  crown,  partly  as  a  fief 
of  the  kingdom,  and  panly  because  his 
mother  was  sister  of  the  grandfather  of 
the  last  duke.  The  dignity  of  dvke  of 
Burgundy  was  restored  in  1363,  by  his 
fppttni  of  those  domains,  under  the  tHIe  of 
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a  dukedom,  as  an  appanage  to  hifl  young- 
est and  favorite  son,  Pnilip  ttie  Bold. 
Philip,  was  the  founder  of  the  new  line  of 
the  dukes  of  Burgundy.  In  1368,  he  mar- 
ried Moivaret,  the  widow  of  the  last  duke 
PhiUp  of  the  old  line,  only  daughter  and 
heiress  of  Louis  III,  count  of  Flanders, 
whereby  he  greatly  augmented  his  pos- 
sessions. At  that  time,  Flanders,  Mech- 
lin, Antwerp  and  Franche-Comt^  fell  to 
him.  In  1402,  he  was  made  regent  of 
France,  on  account  of  the  sickness  of 
Charles  VI.  Louis,  duke  of  Orleans, 
brother  of  the  king,  being  obliged  to 
yield  to  him  this  dignity,  conceived  a  bit- 
ter hatred  against  him.  This  was  the 
occasion  of  ^e  famous  division  of  the 
French  into  the  Orleans  and  Burgundian 
parties.  In  1404,  Philip  died,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  John  the  Fearless. 
Orleans  now  became  regent  of  France. 
But  both  cousins  remained  bitter  enemies, 
till,  imder  the  walls  of  MontfauQon,  at  the 
commencement  of  a  civil,  war  (1405),  they 
embraced  each  other  in  tlie  sight  of  the 
whole  army,  and,  as  a  pledge  of  entire 
reconciliation,  slept  in  the  same  bed  tlie 
following  night  Nevertheless,  Orleans 
was  assassinated  in  the  street  in  1407,  and 
duke  John  of  Burgundv  declared  him- 
self the  author  of  the  deed,  which  was 
the  melancholy  cause  of  the  greatest  dis- 
turbances in  Paris.  Indeed,  John  obtain- 
ed a  letter  of  pardon  from  the  king ;  but 
jusdce  overtook  him  as  he  was  alK>ut  to 
repeat  the  farce  of  a  public  reconciliation 
with  the  dauphin,  on  the  bridge  of  Mon- 
tereau.  While  the  first  words  of  saluta- 
tion were  passing  between  them,  he  was 
stabbed  by  the  companions  of  the  dauphin 
( 1419).  His  son  ana  successor,  Philif »,  sur- 
named  the  Oooc/  (previously  count  of  Char- 
olais),  in  the  peace  which  was  concluded 
between  England  and  France  and  Burgun- 
dv (1420),  succeeded  in  effecting  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  dauphin,  as  a  punishment 
for  the  murder  or  duke  John.  In  the 
reign  of  .PhiUp  happened  his  memorable 
dispute  with  Jacqueline  of  Brabant,  and 
her  second  husband,  the  duke  of  Glouces- 
ter, which  was  settled  by  a  treaty,  by  virtue 
of  which  Philip  was  to  become  the  heir 
of  Jacqueline  (if  she  died  childless),  and 
she  was  not  to  marry  without  his  consent. 
But  Jacqueline  violated  this  last  stipula- 
tion (1430),  and  Philip  took  possession  of 
her  territories,  Hainault,  Holland  and 
Zealand,  setting  aside  a  small  portion  for 
her  maintenance.  The  year  before,  Phil- 
Sd  had  purchased  Namur,  and,  in  1431, 
BiBbant  and  Limburg  reverted  to  him, 
when  the  line  of  AnUiony  of  Burgundy, 


second  son  of  duke  Philip  the  Bold,  be- 
came extinct  In  the  peace  with  Franco 
(Arras,  1435),  it  was  stipulated  that  king 
Charles  VII  should  sue  for  pardon  on  ac- 
count of  the  murder* of  John,  and  that 
Philip  should  receive  from  France  the 
valuable  districts  of  Macon,  St.  Gengou, 
Auxerre  and  Bar  siir  ie  Seine  for  himself 
and  his  lawful  male  and  female  heirs; 
Peronne,  Mondidier  and  Roye  for  his 
lawful  male  heirs ;  and,  further,  St.  Quen- 
tin,  Corby,  Amiens,  Abbeville,  Ponthieu, 
Dourlens,  St.  Riquier,  Crevecoeur,  Ar- 
leux  and  Mortague,  and  the  coiinty  of 
Boulogne,  for  himself  and  his  heirs.  To 
these  important  possessions  he  added 
also.  In  1441,  the  duchy  of  Luxemburg. 
In  1430,  Philip  had  contracted  a  third  mar- 
riage, as  his  two  former  wives  had  borne 
him  no  children.  On  his  marriage  with 
Isabella  (Elisabeth),  daughter  of  king 
John  of  Portugal,  at  Bruges  (q.  v.),  in 
Flanders;  he  founded  the  order  of  tlie 
golden  fleece.  Three  sons  sprung  from 
this  marriage,  of  whom  the  two  first  soon 
died.  The  third,  Charles  count  Char- 
olais,  afler  the  death  of  Phlhp  (at  Bruges^ 
July  16th,  14671  became  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy. (See  Charles  the  BoUL)  He  ac- 
quired Gueldres  in  1475,  and  left  behind 
him,  in  1477,  a  daughter,  Maria,  the  sole 
heiress  of  his  states.  Seven  princes  were 
her  suitors,  among  whom  were  the  dau- 
phin of  France  and  Maximilian  of  Aus- 
tria. The  last  obtained  her  hand  and 
the  dukedom  (the  Netherlands  and  Upper 
Burgundy).  The  king  of  France  receiv- 
ed, of  the  Burgimdian  territory,  notliing 
except  the  cities  in  Picardy  and  the  duke- 
dom of  Bourgogne,  which  he  assumed  as 
being  a  male  fief.  Maria  died  in  her  25th 
year,  in  consequence  of  a  fall,  leavinff 
three  children,  Philip,  Margaret  and 
Francis  (who  died  soon  afler).  The  Bur- 
gundian provinces  would  not  all  recog- 
nise Maximilian  as  the  euardian  of  his 
children.  He  betrothed  his  daughter  to 
the  dauphin,  Charles,  with  the  county  of 
Artois  and  Burgundy,  together  with  the 
Maconnais,  Auxerrois,  Satins  and  Bar  sur 
le  Seine,  as  her  dowry.  But  his  object, 
which  was  wholly  to  pacify  the  provinces^ 
was  not  attained.  The  people  of  Flan- 
ders were  particularly  obstinate,  and  they 
went  so  far  that  Maximilian,  two  years 
after  his  election  as  king  of  the  Romans 
(1488),  was  retained  a  prisoner  at  Bruges 
for  more  than  three  months.  Finally,  the 
people  of  Flanders  acknowledged  bun  as 
ffuardian  of  his  son  Philip,  and  regent  of 
the  government.  Burgundy  was,  as  we 
have  seen  above,  separated  into  two  parts 
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—Bargundy  Proper,  and  Upper  Bui^ndy 
or  Franche-Connt6.  The  former  was 
transferred  from  Spain  to  France  in  the 
ladies*  peaeej  so  called,  of  Cambray,  1529. 
(See  IlraneiB  I.)  The  latter  Louis  XIV 
conquered,  ana  retained  at  the  peace  of 
Nimeguen.  Since  that  time,  the  Bur- 
gundies have  never  been  separated  from 
France.  (See  JVethedands,  Kingdom  of,) 
The  baron  Barante,  peer  of  France,  pub- 
lished at  Paris,  in  1824,  m  10  volumes,  a 
liistoire  des  Dues  dt  Bovrgognt  de  la 
Maison  df  Vtdois  (1964—1477). 

BuRouNDT  (called,  also,  Burgundy 
Proper^  or  Lower  Burgundy) ;  formerly  a 
province  in  the  east  of  France,  lying  on 
the  west  of  Franche-Comt^,  and  on  the 
0outli  of  Champajene.  It  was  divided  in- 
to the  duchv  of  B.  and  four  counties.  It 
now  ibrms  the  four  departments  of  Yonne, 
Cdte-d'Or,  Sadne-et-Loire  and  Ain,  con- 
taining, accordinff  to  official  tables  for 
1827, 1,570,463  kiiabitants.  It  is  watered 
by  a  number  of  navigable  rivers.  The 
central  canal  joins  the  Loire  with  the 
Sadne ;  that  of  B.  will  connect  the  Seine 
and  the  Rhone ;  and  that  of  Monsieur 
will  unite  the  Sa6ne  with  the  Rhine.  B. 
is  one  of  the  most  productive  provinces 
in  France.  The  plams  are  rich  in  arable 
land,  the  sides  of  the  hills  are  covered 
witli  vineyards  and  fruit-trees,  while  the 
summits  abound  in  pastures,  wood  and 
game.  The  principal  product  is  wine. 
(See  Burgwidy  JVines.)  Iron  ore  and  oth- 
er minerals  are  found  in  the  mountains. 
(See  Mujgundians,) 

BuRouwDT,  circle  of;  one  of  the  10  cir- 
cles of  the  German  empire,  as  divided  by 
Maximilian  in  1512.  At  first  it  compris- 
ed the  Franche-Comt6  and  the  17  prov- 
inces of  the  Netherlands.  The  7  Dutch 
provinces  having  declared  themselves  in- 
dependent, and  the  Franche-Comt^  being 
conquered  by  France,  the  Spanish  or  Aus- 
trian Netherlands  alone  composed  the 
circle. 

Bdrgundy,  Louis,  duke  of,  was  born  at 
Versailles,  in  1682.  His  parents  were  the 
dauphin,  son  of  Louis  XIV,  and  the 
princess  Anne  of  Bavaria.  In  his  early 
childhoo<],  he  was  stubboni,  irascible,  ol>- 
Btinate,  passionately  fond  of  every  kind  of 
pleasure,  and  inclined  to  criielty,  severe 
in  his  satire,  attacking  with  great  penetra- 
tion the  follies  of  those  about  him.  The 
education  of  the  prince  was  intrusted,  in 
the  seventh  year  of  his  age,  to  Fenelon, 
Fleury,  and  Beauvilliers.  They  succeed- 
ed in  gaining  his  affection,  and  in  fipiving 
him  a  rif^ht  turn  of  mind.  From  this  al- 
teration in  his  character,  be  became  amiap- 


ble,  humane  and  modesty  and  fidtiilbl  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duties.  In  1697,  he 
married  the  intellisent  and  amiable  prin* 
cess  Adelaide  of  Savoy,  who  was  the  or- 
nament of  her  court,  and  was  beloved  by 
her  husband  with  the  tenderest  affection. 
In  1699,  Louis  XIV  ordered  an  encamp- 
ment at  Compiegne  for  the  instruction  a£ 
his  grandson,  to  whom,  in  1702,  he  save 
the  command  of  the  army  in  Flanders^ 
under  the  direction  of  marshal  BoufSers. 
In  a  battle  between  the  cavalry,  near  Ni- 
meguen, he  showed  determination  and 
courage.  Afterwards,  under  the  most 
difficult  circumstances,  he  was  appointed 
commander-in-chief  of  all  the  rorces  in 
Flanders,  but  with  instructions  which 
made  him  dependent  on  the  duke  of  Ven- 
d6nne;  Marlborough  and  prince  Eugene 
having  command  of  the  opposing  army. 
Tlie  difierences  which  arose  between  the 
prince  and  Vend6me  drew  ailer  them  the 
most  disastrous  consequences.  All  France 
accused  the  prinqp  as  the  author  of  these 
misfortunes,  censuring  his  timid  charac- 
ter and  his  religious  scruples.  He,  how- 
ever, appears  to  have  succeeded  in  justify- 
ing bis  conduct  in  the  eyes  of  the  king. 
Venddme,  on  the  contrary,  who  had  be- 
haved very  insolently  towards  the  heir  to 
the  throne,  fell  into  disgrace,  but  was  &- 
vored  by  the  opposition  party.  In  1711, 
the  duke  of  Burgundy  became  dauphin, 
by  the  death  of  bis  father,  and  now  be- 
gan to  attract  the  attention  of  the  court, 
and  the  confidence  of  his  sovereign,  who 
appointed  him  a  counsellor  of  state. 
France  expected,  from  the  virtues  and  ex- 
cellent intentions  of  this  prince,  to  enjoy 
a  long  and  general  rest  from  her  troubles; 
but  he  was  suddenly  taken  away,  Feb. 
18, 1712,  by  a  disease  to  which  his  wife 
and  eldest  son  had  already  fallen  victims, 
the  one  6,  the  other  20  days  before.  In 
less  than  one  year,  France  bad  seen  tliree 
dauphins;  and  the  fourth,  the  youngest 
son  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  the 
only  heir  to  the  throne,  afterwards  Louis 
Xv,  was  also  in  a  dangerous  situation. 
The  public  voice  loudly  accused  the  duke 
of  Oneans,  afterwards  regent,  as  the  cause 
of  these  misfortunes,  of  wliich,  however, 
Louis  XIV  himself  declared  him  innocent. 
BiTRGUNDY  Wines  are  produced  in  the 
fbnner  provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Burgundy  (q.  v.),  in  a  soil  of  a  light-black 
or  red  loam,  mixed  with  the  fUiiris  of  the 
calcarious  rock  on  which  it  reposes.  In 
richness  of  flavor  and  perfume,  and  all 
the  more  delicate  qualities  of  the  juice  of 
the  grape,  they  are  inferior  to  none  in  the 
world.   It  is  to  the  great  skill  with  which 
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the  cukivatk>ii  of  the  viae  and  the  fer- 
meDtatioD  of  the  liquor  are  managed,  that 
diey  owe  those  generous  qualities,  which 
gave  to  the  dukes  of  Burgundy  the  title 
of  princes  dts  hon  vins^  and  which,  as  Pe- 
trarch more  than  hints,  contributed  not  a 
little  to  prolong  the  stay  of  their  holiness- 
es  at  Avignon.  They  are  remarkable  for 
their  spirituosity^  and  powerful  aroma, 
and  are,  therefore,  more  heating  than 
some  other  wines  which  contain  more 
alcohol.  The  exhilaration  tliey  produce 
is,  however,  more  innocent  than  that  re- 
sulting from  heavier  wines.  The  finer 
wines  of  Burgundy  do  not  bear  removal 
except  in  bottles ;  and,  as  they  are  not  pro- 
diiced  in  great  abundance,  they  are  rarely, 
if  ever,  met  with  in  foreign  countries.  It 
is  the  inferior  growths  which  are  sold 
under  that  name.  The  Burgundy  wines 
are  generally  exported  between  January 
and  Mav,  chiefly  in  double  casks.  They 
keep  only  four  or  five  years,  and  are  veiy 
apt  to  acquire  a  bitter  t^e,  which  Chap- 
tal  attributes  to  the  developement  of  the 
acerb  principle,  and  Henderson  to  that  of 
citric  ether.  It  may  sometimes  be  par- 
tially removed  by  new  sulphuring  and 
fining.  The  most  numerous  are  the  red 
wines  of  Burgundy.  The  finest  growths 
of  these  are  the  Roman^e-Conty,  the 
Chambertin  (the  favorite  of  Louis  XIV 
and  Napoleon),  the  Closbougeot,  the 
Richebourg,  the  Romance  de  St.  Vivant, 
&c.  They  are  distinguished  for  their 
beautiful  color,  and  exquisite  flavor  and 
aroma,  combining  more  than  any  other 
wines  lightness  and  delicacy  with  rich- 
ness and  fuhiess  of  body.  Of  the  second 
class  are  the  vina  de  primeur^  of  which 
the  Volnay  and  Pomard  are  the  best; 
those  of  Beaune,  distinguished  above  all 
by  their  pure  flavor,  and  formerly  consid- 
ered the  most  choice  of  the  Burgundy 
%vines ;  the  Macon  wines,  remarkable  for 
their  strength  and  durability;  those  of 
Tonnen-e  and  Auxerre,  &c.  The  white 
wines  of  Burgundy  are  less  numerous, 
but  not  inferior  in  aroma  and  flavor. 
The  famous  Montrachet  is  equal  to  the 
finer  red  wines,  and  is  distinguished  for 
its  agreeable  nutty  flavor.  Of  the  second 
class  are  che  Govite  d'or,  so  called  from 
the  splendor  of  its  tint ;  La  Perrit>re,  &c. 
(See  Jullien*s  Classification  dts  Vins,  and 
Henderson's  Ancient  and  Modem  Wines,) 
Burial.  Great  care  should  be  taken 
not  to  bury  the  body  too  soon  after  death. 
The  ancient  nations  endeavored  to  satisfy 
themselves,  by  many  precautions,  that 
death  had  really  taken  place.  The  an- 
cient Egyptians  embalmed  their  dead ;  the 


Romans  cut  off  one  of  thdr  fiiigei%  be- 
fore they  burnt  them ;  other  nations  n* 
peatedly  washed  and  anointed  them.  In- 
terments should  never  be  allowed  before 
the  most  undoubted  symptoms  of  putre- 
iaction  have  taken  place.  We  should 
wait  at  least  three  days  in  winter,  and  two 
whole  days  in  summer,  unless  the  hot 
weather  requires  a  quicker  interment. 
It  would  be  well  to  introduce  the  custom 
of  exposing  the  corpse  to  the  inaction 
of  a  person  regularly  instructed  for  this 
purpose,  who  should  carefiiUy  and  re- 
peatedly examine  it,  and  none  should  be 
interred  without  the  certificate  of  this  in- 
spector. In  many  cases,  it  is  troublesome, 
and  even  dangerous,  to  keep  the  body 
long,  as  in  case  of  contagious  diseases,  or 
of  want  of  room.  In  many  places,  to  ob- 
viate tiiis  inconvenience,  houses  are  erect- 
ed, where  the  corpse  is  brought  a  few 
hours  after  the  decease.  (See  Trance ; 
also  Burying'Places  and  Septdturc). 

BuRiATs,  BuRATs,  or  BuRATTi.  This 
nomadic  Tartai'  nation  consists  of  77  tribes. 
Thev  submitted  to  the  Rusaan  sceptre  in 
1644,  and  form  the  second  {Hincipal 
branch  of  the  Calmucs.  They  rove 
about  in  the  southern  part  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Irkutsk.  Their  number  is  up- 
wards of  100,000.  They  can  furnish  32,000 
archers,  and  choose  their  own  princes  and 
elders.  Their  choice  is  confirmed,  how- 
ever, by  the  government  of  Irkutsk. 
They  support  tliemselves  by  their  flocks^ 
by  hunting,  and  the  mechanical  arts,  par- 
ticularly the  foi^ineof  iron.  Thflie^dress 
is  leather  bordered  with  fur.  The  B. 
protect  their  huts,  which  are  hexagonal 
or  octagonal,  fit)m  heat  and  cold  by  cov- 
ering them  with  leather.  These  huts 
they  call  juries*  The  religion  of  this 
people  is  partly  Lamaism  and  partly 
Shamanism.  They  call  their  supreme 
God  Octorgon  Burchan^  or  Tingin  Bwr* 
chan  (Grod  of  heaven).  The  planets  are 
inferior  gods;  and  the  chief  of  the  evil 
spirits  is  called  Ockodol,  The  idols  of 
Lamaism,  like  those  of  Shamanism,  are 
sometimes  painted  on  cloth,  and  some* 
times  made  of  wood,  meted,  felt  and 
sheep-skin.  The  smoke  of  the  jur^ 
makes  the  idols,  disgusting  in  themselves, 
still  more  disgusting.  The  worshippeis 
of  the  Grand  Lama  have  this  peculiarity, 
that  male  forms  are  the  basis  of  their 
idols.  As  the  female  sex  in  this  nation  is 
considered  unclean,  they  may  not  ap-> 
proach  the  place  wliere  the  household 
gods  are  arranged.  The  male  B.  always 
bum  incense,  to  purify  any  place  where  a 
woman  has  been  sitting,  before  they  ail 
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tiiere  tbemsehres.  Hie  poor  B.  some- 
times go  over  to  the  Greek  churcb,  but 
continue  to  use  their  old  ceremonies  in 
reference  to  their  new  objects  of  worship. 
Their  number,  in  1783,  was  estimated  at 
49,764  males,  and  47,932  females. 

Burin,  or  Grayer  ;  an  instrument  of 
tempered  steel,  used  for  engraving  on 
copper.  It  is  of  a  prismatic  form,  having 
one  end  attached  to  a  short  wooden  han- 
dle, and  the  other  ground  off  obliquely, 
so  as  to  produce  a  shaip  point.  In  work- 
ing, the  burin  is  held  in  the  palm  of  the 
hand,  and  pushed  forward  so  as  to  cut  a 
iK>rtion  of  the  copper.  The  expressions 
brUliant  burin,  soft  burin,  are  used  to 
characterize  the  manner  of  a  master. 
(See  Engravine.) 

BuRKARD,  Waldis,  a  fabulist  of  the  16th 
century,  was  bora  at  Allendorf,  on  the 
Werra.  In  his  earlier  years,  he  was  a 
monk.  After  havmg  travelled  over  Eu- 
rope, he  became  a  zealous  Protestant,  and 
died,  in  1555,  in  the  office  of  preacher  at 
Abterode.  His  JEsop,  in  rhyme,  contains 
400  fables  and  amusing  stories,  partly 
from  JEaop  and  other  fabulists  and  nov- 
elists, partly  original  They  are  writ- 
ten in  a  strain  of  happy  humor  and  well- 
directed  satire,  and  in  an  easy  and  often 
peculiar  style.  Eschenburg  published  a 
collection  of  them  in  1776. 

BcRKE,  Edmund,  a  writer,  orator  and 
statesman  of  gi^eat  eminence^  was  born  in 
Dublin,  Jan.  J,  1730.  His  rather  was  an 
attoraey  of  reputation,  and  |ie  received 
his  echication  under  Abraham  Shackle - 
ton,  a  Quaker,  at  Ballitore.  In  1744,  lie 
was  entered  at  Trinity  college,  Dublin,  as 
pensioner,  where  he  chiefly  occupied 
himself  with  a  plan  of  stud^  of  his  own, 
the  principal  objects  of  which  were  the 
ciasaics,  logic,  metaphysics,  morals,  history, 
riietoric,  and  composition.  He  left  Trinity 
college,  after  takmg  a  bachelor's  de^ee, 
in  1749;  and  not  much  is  recorded  of  this 
period  of  his  life,  except  that  he  made  an 
unsuccessful  application  for  the  professor- 
ship of  logic  at  Glasgow.  At  this  period, 
he  had  pUinned  a  refutation  of  the  meta- 
physical tlieories  of  Berkeley  and  Hume. 
In  1750,  he  first  entered  the  great  the- 
atre of  London,  as  a  law  student  at 
the  Temple,  where  he  soon  became  the 
admiration  of  his  intimates,  for  the  bril- 
liancy of  his  parts,  and  the  variety  of 
bis  acquisitions.  Applying  more  to  lit- 
erature than  to  law,  he  supported  him- 
self by  his  pen,  and,  by  mtense  occu« 
pstion,  brouffht  himself  mto  a  state  of 
lU  health.  This  illness,  by  making  him 
a  guest  to  doctor  Nugeat,  an  eminent 


phyncian,  led  to  his  mwrriaae  with  that 
gentleman's  dau^ter.  In  1/56,  he  pub- 
fished,  vrithout  a  name,  his  first  avowed 
work,  entitled  a  Vindication  of  Natural 
Society,  in  a  Letter  to  Lord  ****,  by  a  no- 
ble Lord.  This  work  exhibited  so  com- 
plete an  imitation,  althouffh  ironical,  of 
the  style  of  Bolingbroke,  £at  many  per- 
sons were  deceived  by  it,  not  perceiving 
B.'s  intention  to  prove  that  Hie  same  ar- 
guments with  which  that  nobleman  had 
attacked  religion,  mi^ht  be  applied  against 
all  civil  and  political  mstitutions  whatever. 
In  the  same  year,  he  published  his  Essay 
on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful.  The  ele- 
gance of  its  language,  and  the  spirit  of 
philosophical  investigation  •  displayed  iu 
It,  introduced  the  author  to  the  best  lite- 
rary acquaintances.  In  1758,  he  suggest- 
ed to  Dodsley  the  plan  of  the  Annual 
Re^ster,  and  took  upon  himself  the  com- 
position of  the  historical  part,  which  he 
continued  for  a  number  of  years.  He 
was  thus  gradually  forming  himself  for  a 
statesman.  His  political  career  may  be 
said  to  have  eonunenced  in  1761,  when 
he  went  to  Ireland  as  confidential  friend 
to  William  Gerard  Hamilton,  then  secre* 
tary  to  the  lord  lieutenant,  lord  Halifax. 
For  his  services  in  this  unofficial  capaciQr« 
he  was  rewarded  witli  a  pension  of  £300 
per  annum,  on  the  Irish  establishment. 
On  his  return,  in  1765,  he  was  introduced 
to  the  marquis  of  Rockingham,  then  first 
lord  of  the  treasury,  who  made  him  his 
private  secretary ;  and,  through  the  same 
interest,  he  became  M.P.  for  the  boroueh 
of  Wendover.  The  marquis  also  made 
him  a  nominal  loan,  but  real  gift,  of  a 
large  sum,  which  placed  him  in  easy  cir- 
cumstances, and  enabled  him  to  purchase 
his  elegant  seat  near  Beaconsfield.  His  first 
speech  in  parliament  was  on  the  Gren- 
ville  stamp  act ;  and  it  was  at  his  advicci 
that  the  Kockin^am  administration  took 
the  middle  and  undecided  course  of  re- 
pealing the  act,  and  passing  a  law  declar- 
atory of  the  ri^ht  of^  Great  Britain  to  tax 
America.  This  ministry  was  soon  dis- 
solved, to  make  room  for  a  new  cabinet, 
under  Mr.  Pitt  B.  concluded  his  official 
labors  by  his  pamphlet,  entitled  Short 
Account  of  a  late  short  AdministratioiL 
In  the  proceedings  against  Wilkes,  he 
joined  the  remonstrants  against  the  vio- 
lation of  the  riffhts  of  election,  and,  in 
1770,  published  his  Thoughts  on  the 
Causes  of  the  present  Discontents,  the 
sentiments  of  which  are  consistent  with 
his  future  doctrines  and  conduct  He 
opposed  the  ministerial  measures  antece- 
dent and  consequent  to  the  American 
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wnr;  and  the  wbole  powen  of  his  elo- 
auence  were  exerted,  nnt  to  prevent,  and 
Uien  to  heal,  the  iatal  breach  between  the 
mother  country  and  her  colonies.  In 
1774,  he  was  chosen  member  for  Bristol ; 
and  it  is  to  his  credit  that  he  subsequently 
ventured  to  give  offence  to  his  Bristol 
iHends,  by  his  support  of  the  Irish  peti- 
tions for  ijree  trade,  and  for  moderating 
the  penal  statutes  against  the  Roman 
Catholica  He  soon,  however,  recovered 
all  the  ground  thus  lost  by  his  famous 
refonn  bill,  which  he  unsuccessfully  ad- 
vocated with  an  extraordinaiy  union  of 
wit,  humor,  and  financial  detail.  In  1783, 
lord  North's  ministry  was  dissolved  ;  and, 
on  the  return  of  the  nWirquis  of  Rocking- 
ham and  his  party  to  power,  B.  obtain^ 
the  lucrative  post  of  paymaster-general 
of  the  forces,  and  a  seat  at  the  council 
board.  He  also  embraced  the  auspicious 
opportunity  to  re-introduce  his  reform 
ball,  which  passed,  but  not  without  con- 
sidei-able  modifications.  On  the  death  of 
the  marquis  of  Rockingham,  and  the  suc- 
cession of  lord  Shelbuni,  B.  resigned,  and 
joined  the  coahtion :  the  India  bill  form- 
ed the  ostensible  cause  for  dismissing  this 
ill-judged  combination;  and  Mr.  Pitt  suc- 
ceeded to  the  helm,  and  dissolved  the 
parliament  The  next  great  political 
event  of  his  life  was  his  share  in  the 
prosecution  of  Mr.  Hastings,  which  trial, 
indeed,  originated  with  him.  The  Report 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Trial  of  W. 
Hastings,  1794,  was  by  B.  His  conduct 
in  this  affair  gained  him  little  in  the  pub- 
lic estimation,  except  increased  fame  as 
an  orator.  On  the  settling  of  the  regency, 
in  1788,  he  argued  against  the  principle 
of  the  ministers,  that  the  regency  was 
elective,  and  not  hereditary.  The  last 
great  act  of  his  political  life  was,  the  part 
he  took  in  the  French  revolution.  He 
early  manifested  his  dislike  to  it,  and,  in 
1790,  loudly  condemned  the  principles 
and  conduct  of  the  revolutionists.  His 
femous  Reflections  on  the  Revolution  in 
France  appeared  in  the  following  Octo- 
ber; and  no  woric  ever  attracted  more 
attention,  or  produced  more  effect  It 
exhibits  both  the  merits  and  defects  of 
the  writer,  and  contains  much  justness  of 
argument,  profimdity  of  observation,  and 
beauty  of  style ;  but  it  is  eoually  obvious 
that  he  commits  the  very  niult  which  he 
intended  to  reprobate,  in  his  Vindication 
of  Natural  Society,  by  making  his  argu- 
ments applicable  to  the  defence  of  all 
establishments,  however  tyrannical,  and 
censure  of  every  popular  struggle  for  lib- 
«rty,  whatever  the  oppression.     It  had 


an  unprecedented  sale,  and  obtained  un- 
bounded praise  fi^m  all  who  trembled 
for  establishments,  or  were  alarmed  at 
the  odious  character  which  the  French 
revolution  was  beginning  to  assume.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  met  with  severe  and 
formidable  critics  and  opponents,  and, 
among  other  things,  produced  the  cele- 
brated Rights  of  Man,  of  Thomas  Paine. 
B.  follow^  up  this  attack  with  a  Letter 
to  a  Member  of  the  National  Assembly 
(1791) ;  an  Appeal  fi^m  the  New  to  the 
Old  Whigs;  Letter  to  a  noble  Lord  on 
the  Subject  in  Discussion  with  the  Duke 
of  Bedford  (1796) ;  Letters  on  a  Regi- 
cide Peace,  &c.  In  all  these  produc- 
tions, he  displayed  unabated  powers  of 
mind.  In  1792,  he  published  a  Letter  to 
Sir  Hercules  Langrishe,  on  the  Propriety 
of  admitting  Roman  Catholics  to  the 
Elective  Franchise,  and,  in  1794,  with- 
drew from  parliament,  and  was  succeed-^ 
ed  in  the  representation  of  Malton  by  his 
only  son,  whose  death  soon  after  hasten- 
ed the  decline  of  nature  wbich  he  was 
beginning  to  experience.  Decay,  by  ffrad- 
ual  approacbes,  terminated  ms  h&  on 
July  8, 1797,  in  the  68th  year  of  his  age. 
He  preserved  his  senses  to  the  last ;  and,  a 
few  hours  before  he  died,  he  had  read  to 
him  Addison's  paper  in  the  Spectator,  on 
the*  immortality  of  the  souL  Amiable  in 
private  life,  and  exemplary  in  his  domes^ 
tic  and  social  relations,  he  was  greatly 
beloved  by  his  friends.  His  conversation 
was  delightful  and  instructive.  He  was 
exceedingly  charitable  and  beneficent, 
and  founaed  a  school  for  the  children  of 
French  emigrants,  the  permanent  support 
of  which  formed  one  of  his  latest  cares. 
His  public  character  will  be  best  collected 
from  a  study  of  his  political  career,  and 
his  powers  of  mind  fit)m  his  publications. 
His  oratory  was  preeminently  that  of  a 
full  mind,  which  makes  excursions  to  a 
vast  variety  of  subjects,  connected  by  the 
slightest  and  most  evanescent  associations^ 
and  that  in  a  diction  as  rich  and  varied  as 
the  matter.  In  delivery,  however,  the 
effect  of  his  speeches  was  by  no  means 
proportioned  to  their  absolute  merit; 
their  length,  their  copiousness,  abundance 
of  ornament,  and  vnde  field  of  specula- 
tion, producinff  impatience  in  men  of 
business  absorbed  in  the  particular  sub- 
ject of  debate ;  added  to  wnich,  his  man- 
ner was  indifferent,  his  voice  harsh,  and 
his  action,  though  forcible,  inelegant, 
On  the  whole,  though  the  greatest  jTenius^ 
he  was  by  no  means  the  most  effective 
orator,  in  the  house  of  commons.  The 
entire  works  of  this  great  man  have  been 
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paWihedby  hisezeeatonyiii  5  vols^  4l»», 

cmd  10  vols.,  8vo.  (See  Menunr  of  Burkej 
by  J,  Prior^  3d  edition,  2  vok.,  London, 
1826.) 

Burleigh,  Lord.    (See  CedL) 

BuRLSsquE  signifies  the  low  comic 
ariaing  firom  a  ludicrous  mixture  of  tilings 
high  and  low.  High  thoughts,  for  in- 
stance, are  clothed  in  low  expressions,  or 
noble  subjects  described  in  a  familiar 
manner,  or  vice  verstu  The  burlesque 
style  allows  of  the  mixture  of  foreign  and 
domestic  words,  the  introduction  of  pro- 
Tincialisms,  colloquial  phrases,  &c.  Its 
object  may  be,  simply,  to  excite  laughter, 
or  to  provoke  derision  and  ridicule. 

Burletta;  a  light,  comic  sjiecies  of 
musical  drama,  which  derives  its  name 
from  the  Italian  burUarty  to  jest  It  origi- 
nated in  Italy,  from  whence  it  passed  to 
the  Transalpine  countries. 

Bdrlinoton  ;  a  post-town  of  Vermont, 
and  capital  of  Chittenden  county,  situated 
on  a  bay,  to  which  it  gives  name,  on  the 
south  ade  of  the  entrance  of  Onion  river 
into  lake  Champlain ;  38  miles  W.  by  N. 
of  Montpelier,  100  S.  of  Montreal.  Lat 
44«  27'  N. ;  Ion.  73*^  IS'  W.  Population 
in  1^20, 2,111.  B.  is  the  most  considera- 
ble commercial  town  in  Vermont  Its 
trade  is  principally  witli  the  city  of  New 
York,  with  which  it  has  a  vrater  commu- 
nication by  means  of  lake  Champlain, 
the  Champlain  canal,  and  the  river  Hud- 
son. The  village  is  very  finely  situated, 
lyinff  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  with 
its  shortest  side  on  the  lake,  and  extend- 
ing back,  up  a  gradual  ascent,  to  the  dis- 
tance of  a  mile  fit>m  the  water.  It  con- 
tains a  court-house,  a  jail,  a  bank,  3  houses 
of  public  worship,  an  academy,  and  a 
university. — The  university  of  Vermont 
was  incorporated  and  established  at  B. 
in  1791,  but  it  did  not  go  into  operation 
till  1800.  It  is  finely  situated  on  the  east 
side  of  the  village,  a  mile  distant  from 
lake  Champlain,  on  ground  elevated  245 
feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  and 
commands  an  extensive  and  delightful 
prospect,  embracing  a  view  of  the  lake, 
vrith  the  hish  mountains  beyond  on  the 
west,  and  uie  Green  mountains  on  the 
east  A. large  college  edifice  of  brick, 
which  was  completed  in  1801,  was  con- 
sumed by  fire  in  1824;  since  which  time 
three  brick  edifices  have  been  erected,  two 
of  them  containing  rooms  for  students, 
the  other  containing  a  chapel,  and  other 
public  rooms.  The  university  posses- 
ses considerable  endowments,  consisting 
chiefly  of  lands;  but  the  number  of  stu- 
dents has  never  been  large.    Its  officers 


are,  a  nrwideiit,  a  piDftamr  of  matbemat' 
ics  and  natural  phDosophy,  a  professor  of 
the  learned  languages,  a  totor^  and  four 
medical  professore. 
BuRXAii  Empire.  (Qe%BirmanEimnnA 
BuRBUNN ;  the  name  of  a  family  or 
learned  men,  or^^ally  finom  Cologne-— 
Francis  B.,  bom  in  1632,  was  professor  at 
L«vden  and  Utrecht,  whero  he  died  in 
1769,  and  author  of  several  theological 
writings.— His  son  Peter,  bom  at  Utrecht, 
in  1668,  studied  there  and  at  Leyden .  He 
became  doctor  of  law  in  168&  After  trav- 
elling in  Germany  and  Switzerland,  he 
began  the  practice  of  the  law,  without, 
however,  deserting  the  study  of  the  an- 
cients, as  is  proved  by  his  treatise  Dt 
VecHgaUbua  Pop*  Mom,  In  1696,  he  was 
made  professor  of  history  and  riietoric  at 
the  univerBiQr  of  Utrecht  At  a  later  pe- 
riod, he  became  professor  of  the  Greek 
language  and  pohtics.  From  this  time, 
he  published,  annually,  either  some  classic 
auuior,  with  notes,  or  masterly  Latin 
verses,  or  some  pamphlet  against  his  ad- 
versariejs,  of  whom  he  had  made  many 
by  his  intolerant  vehemence.  His  edi- 
tions of  the  classics  are  not  so  much  dis- 
tinguished for  taste,  as  for  learning  and 
accuracy.  He  became  professor  of  elo- 
(]uence,  history,  and  the  Greek  language, 
in  Leyden,  1715,  and  died  in  1741.  His 
younger  brother,  Francis,  died  in  1719, 
while  professor  of  theology  at  Utrecht, 
and  was  the  author  of  several  theological 
writings.  He  left  four  sons,  distinguish- 
ed likewise  as  scholars. — John,  bora  in 
1706,  died  1780,  at  Amsterdam,  was  a 
physician,  and  professor  of  botany.  Lin- 
nceus  makes  honorable  mention  of  his 
writings. — Peter,  bom  in  1713,  devoted 
himself,  like  his  uncle,  to  philological 
pursuits.  In  1734,  he  veas  made  doctor 
oflaw  at  Utrecht  In  the  following  year, 
he  became  professor  of  eloquence  and 
history  at  the  university  of  Franeker. 
In  1742,  he  went  to  Amsterdam,  as  pro- 
fessor of  history  and  ancient  languages, 
where  he  became,  in  succession,  professor 
ofpoeti^,  librarian,  and  inspector  of  the 
gymnasium.  Like  his  uncle,  he  has  pub- 
lished many  good  editions,  particularly 
of  the  Latm  classics ;  like  him,  he  was 
distinguished  by  learning,  bv  his  talent 
for  Latin  poetry,  and  W  his  nasty  dispo- 
sition. He  died  in  1778. — ^Nicolaus  Lau- 
rentius  B.  succeeded,  in  1781,  his  fe- 
ther,  John  B.,  as  professor  of  botany, 
for  which  science  he  did  much  by  his 
own  writings,  and  by  aiding  the  un- 
dertakings of  others.  In  particular,  he 
encouraged  Thunberg  to  visit  the  cape 
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of  Good  Hope  and  Japan.    He  died  in 
1793. 

BtjftMAitif,  Ooltlob  WlUiam,  originally 
Bomumnj  born  in  1737,  at  Lauban,  in 
Upper  Luflatia,  resided  in  Beritn  in  great 
poverty.  He  vfss  small  of  figure,  meagre, 
fame  and  deformed,  bat  was  endowed 
with  sensibility  for  every  thing  sublime 
and  beautiiul. — ^He  was  highly  eccentric. 
His  poems  were  irregular,  and  deficient 
in  taste  and  finish.  His  merits  were  ob- 
scured by  his  singularities,  and  his  vigo* 
rous  mind  was  forgotten  befbre  he  died. 
He  had  a  rare  talent  of  improvisation. 
Struck  with  palsy,  he  passed  the  last  ten 
years  of  his  life  in  ereat  misery.  His 
most  celebrated  woras  are  his  fables, 
songs,  and  his  poems  without  the  letter  r. 
He  died  in  1805. 
BuRMHAN.  (See  Bimum  Empire.) 
BtJRiTET,  Gilbert,  was  bom  at  Edin- 
burgh, in  1643,  and,  having  studied  at  Ab- 
erdeen, he  travelled  into  Holland  in  1664. 
On  liis  return,  he  was  made  fellow  of  the 
royal  society,  in  London,  and  ordained 
at  Edinburgh  in  1665.  In  1669,  he  was 
made  professor  of  divinity  at  Glasgow, 
where  he  published  his  Conference  be- 
tween a  Conformist  and  a  Nonconform- 
ist ;  also,  Memoirs  of  the  Duke  of  Hamil- 
ton ;  and  was  offered  a  Scottish  bishopric, 
which  he  refused.  His  Vindication  of  the 
Church  and  State  of  Scotland,  so  inconsist- 
ent with  the  general  tenor  of  his  conduct 
and  opinions,  was  much  approved  at 
court,  and  a  bishopric  was  again  offered 
him,  and  reflised.  In  1673,  he  was  made 
chaplain  in  ordinary  to  the  king;  and 
was  in  hicfe  credit,  both  with  Charles 
and  the  duke  of  York.  In  consequence 
of  the  machinations  in  favor  of  popery, 
he  inclined  to  the  opposition  party  in  the 
Scottish  parliament,  and  afterwards  re- 
n)oved  to  London,  where  he  was  coldly 
received  by  the  king,  and  struck  out  of 
his  list  of  court  chaplains.  The  nation 
being  alarmed  on  account  of  the  prog- 
ress of  popery,  B.  undertook  a  History 
of  the  Reformation  m  England.  He  gave 
a  first  volume  to  the  public  in  1679,  when 
the  affair  of  the  popish  plot  was  in  agita- 
tion. It  procured  for  the  author  tlie  un- 
Erecedented  honor  of  thanks  from  both 
ouses  of  pariiamenL  The  second  volume 
appeared  in  1681 ;  the  third,  which  was 
eupyilementary,  in  1714.  This  is  esteem- 
ed the  most  valuable  of  his  writings. 
The  high  character  of  B.  as  a  divme 
caused  him  to  be  sent  for  by  the  witty 
and  profligate  earl  of  Rochester,  when, 
e::hati8ted  by  a  course  of  libertinism,  he 
was  sinking  into  the  grave,  at  the  early 


a^  of  83.  Ihe  remit  of  bis  coBftreHcetf 
with  the  dying  nobleman  he  gave  to  the 
world  m  his  celebrated  Account  of  the 
Life  and  Death  of  the  Eari  of  Rochester* 
About  this  time,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
king,  censoring  his  pubtic  mis-govetn- 
ment  and  private  vices.  His  coimexion 
with  the  opposition  party  was  now  veiy 
intimate,  and  he  attended  lord  Russel  to 
the  scaffold,  whose  speech  there  it  is 
thought  that  he  penned.  He  published, 
during  this  period,  several  works  in  fiivor 
of  liberty  and  Protestantism,  and  wrote 
the  fives  of  bishop  Bedell  and  sir  Mat- 
thew Hale.  On  the  accession  of  James 
II,  he  made  a  tour  in  France  and  Italy, 
of  which  he  nublished  an  account  in  let- 
ters addressea  to  Mr.  Boyle.  At  the  close 
of  his  travels,  he  was  invited  to  the  Hague 
by  the  prince  and  princess  of  Orange,  and 
had  a  ereat  sharo  m  the  councils  relative 
to  England.  James  caused  a  prosecution 
for  high  treason  to  be  commenced  against 
him  in  England,  and  demanded  his  per-  ^ 
son  fivm  the  states,  who  refused  to  de-  ' 
liver  him  up.  In  the  revolution,  he  took 
an  active  part,  aceompanyinff  the  prince 
of  Orange  to  England  as  chaplain,  and 
was  re^rarded  for  his  services  with  the 
bishopric  of  Sarum.  On  taking  his  seat 
in  the  house  of  lords,  he  displayed  his 
usual  moderation  in  regard  to  the  non- 
juring  clergy  and  dissenters.  As  a  prel- 
ate, bidbop  B.  distinguished  himself^ 
fervor,  assiduity  and  charity.  In  1699, 
he  published  his  Exposition  of  the  Thir- 
ty-nine Articles.  The  scheme  for  the 
augmentation  of  poor  livings  out  of  the 
first  fruits  and  tenths  due  to  the  crown 
originated  with  B.  He  died  in  March, 
1715,  in  the  seventy-second  year  of  his 
age,  leaving  behind  him  his  well-known 
Histor}'  of  his  own  Times,  with  an  Ac- 
count of  his  Life  (2  vols,  fol^  1723—1724). 
He  merits  the  praise  of  depth,  vigor,  and 
variety  of  knowledge,  but  was  hasty  and 
rough  in  his  composition.  He  was  ar- 
dent, active  and  open,  benevolent,  liberal 
and  disinterested ;  but  vain,  self-important 
and  garrulous.  He  was  the  autnor  of 
numerous  worics  besides  those  mentioned. 
William,  his  eklest  son,  originally  bred 
to  the  law,  became  governor,  firet  of  New 
York  and  New  Jersey,  and  subsequendy 
of  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshu^. 

Burnet,  Thomas,  a  learned  divine 
and  philosopher,  was  bom  at  Crofl,  in 
Yorkshire,  about  1635,  educated  under 
doctor  Ralph  Cudworth,  at  Cambridge, 
and  afterwards  travelled  as  tutor  to  seve- 
rtd  young  noblemen.  In  1681,  he  made 
himself  known  by  his  Tdlum  saera  7%c- 
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into  English.  AAer  the  revolution  of 
1688,  B.  was  appointed  chaplnin  in  or* 
dinary  and  clerk  of  the  cioBet  to  king 
Williani.  In  1692,  he  published  his  ^r- 
chaeohgia  PkUosophiea,  swe.  Dadbrvna  on* 
Hqw  dt  Rerum  Origimbus.  The  free- 
dom of  opinion  disrolayed  in  this  work 
led  to  the  removal  of  the  author  from  the 
cleikship  of  the  royal  closet  He  died  in 
September,  1715,  and  was  interred  in  the 
charter-house  chapeL  Two  posthumous 
works  of  this  author  appeared  in  1737 — 
a  treatise  Dt  Fide  ei  Cffieiu  ChntUano- 
rum;  and  another,  Jh  SttOu  Mtniuorum 
et  Resurgentium,  All  the  worics  of 
B.  exJiibit  him  as  an  ingcoiious  specula- 
tor, rather  than  as  a  patient  and  sober 
inquirer  concerning  the  moral  and  natu- 
ral phenomena  of  which  he  treats.  His 
great  work,  the  Theory  of  the  Earth,  is 
oneoftlie  many  systems  of  cosmogony, 
in  wliicli  Christian  philosophers  have  at- 
tempted to  reconcile  the  Mosaic  account 
of  the  creatiiHi,  paradise,  and  the  deluge, 
with  the  traditions  of  the  ancients^  and 
the  principles  of  modem  science.  His 
Bfieculaticms  are  recommended  by  sub- 
litnity  of  description  and  eloquence  of 
style.  In  his  Archaoiogia  PMlo90j)kica^ 
the  doctor  has  combatted  the  literal  inter- 
pretation of  the  history  of  the  Mi  of  man ; 
and,  to  expose  its  improbability,  be  has 
introduced  an  imaginary  diak«ue  be- 
tween Eve  and  the  serp^it,  -  which,  as 
coming  from  the  pen  of  a  divine,  is  sin- 
gular enough.  It  is  only  to  be  found  in 
the  first  edition  of  the  woric 

BuRNKTT,  James;  better  known  by  his 
official  title  of  lord  Monboddo^  as  judffo 
of  tiie  court  of  session  in  Scotland.  He 
ivas  bom,  in  1714,  at  the  family  seat  of 
Monboddo,  in  Kincardineshire.  After 
studying  at  Aberdeen,  he  went  to  the 
university  of  Groningen,  whence  he  re- 
turned ui  1738,  and  commenced  practice 
as  an  advocate  at  the  Scottish  bar.  In 
1767,  he  was  raised  to  the  bench  on  the 
decease  of  bis  relative^  lord  Miltown.  He 
difitinffuished  himself  by  his  writings  as  a 
metaphysician,  having  published  a  Dis- 
sertation on  the  Orifin  and  Progress  of 
Language  (1774-17^  6  vols.,  8vo.];  and 
Ancient  Metaphysics  {1778,  fee,  6  vols^ 
4to.)  Lord  Monboddo  was  an  enthunas- 
tic  admirer  of  ancient  litenOure,  and  es- 
pecially of  the  works  of  Plato,  and  other 
Grecian  philosophers.  His  works  con- 
tain many  interesting  observations,  but 
also  exhibit  some  strange  and  paradoxical 
opinions.  Thus  he  seriously  advocates 
the  existence  of  satyrs  and  mermAids; 

VOL.  fl.  ^ 


and  has  advanced  some  whinuioal  ^eca* 
lations  relative  to  a  supposed  affinity  be- 
tween the  human  race  and  the  monkey 
tribe,  which  exposed  him  to  a  f;ood  deu 
of  ridicule  on  the  first  pubtication  of  his 
tiieories.  Both  his  official  and  his  pri- 
vate chaiBcter  were  extremely  re8[)ecta- 
ble;  and  he  was,  notwithstanding  his  ec- 
centricit]es,a  manof  considerable leamipff 
and  abilit^»  He  died,  in  consequence  of 
a  paralytic  stroke,  at  Edinburgh,  May 

BuRiTET,  Charles,  a  celebrated  com- 
poser afid  writer  on  music,  bom  at 
Shrewsbury,  in  1726,  began  his  studies 
at  Chester,  under  the  organist  of  the  cathe- 
dral there,  continued  them  at  Shrews- 
buiy,  under  the  direction  of  his  hali^ 
Ixother,  Bumey,  and  completed  them  in 
London,  between  1744  and  1747,  under 
doctor  Ame.  In  the  latter  year  appeared 
his  first  compositions.  His  musical  pieces 
Alfired,  and  Queen  Mab,  composed  in' 
1749,  made  Iiim  known.  In  1751,  he 
obtained  the  place  of  organist  at  Lynn 
Regis,  in  Norfolk.  Here  he  commenced 
his  General  History  of  Music,  and  deter- 
mined to  visit  ail  the  institutions  in  Eu- 
rope, at  which  he  could  obtain  iniportant 
intbrmadon  for  his  work.  In  1760,  he 
returned  to  London,  at  the  request  of  the 
duke  of  York,  where  his  compositions, 
and  the  musical  skill  of  his  eldest  daugh- 
ter, then  eight  years  of  age,  excited  ad- 
miration. In  1769,  the  university  of  Ox- 
ford bestowed  on  him  the  honoroiy  de- 
gree of  doctor  of  music.  In  1770,  he 
visited  France  and  Italy,  and,  two  years 
afterwards,  the  Netherlands  and  Germa- 
ny, for  the  sake  of  his  great  work.  He 
published  an  account  of  both  tours.  After 
nis  second  return,  he  became  a  fellow  of 
the  royal  society.  In  1776  appeared  the 
Ist  volume  of  his  General  History  of 
Music  fix)m  the  earliest  Ages  to  the  pres- 
ent Period  (4to.);  tlie  3d  in  1779,  and 
the  3d  and  4tb  in  1789.  He  is  the  author 
also  of  several  other  valuable  works, 
among  which  are  the  Memoir  of  Handel, 
and  several  musical  compositions.  He 
died  in  April,  1814,  in  the  office  of  organ- 
ist at  Chelsea  college.  He  wrote  most 
of  tlie  musical  articles  in  Rees'  Cyclo- 
pssdia.  B.  had  a  numerous  fiimily,  seve- 
ral members  of  which  have  highly  distin- 
guished themselves.  His  second  daugh- 
ter, Francisca  d'Arblay,  is  the  authoress 
of  the  well-known  novels  Evelina,  Ce- 
cilia, and  Camilla. 

BuRNCV,  Charles ;  second  son  of  the 
historian  of  music ;  a  classical  8ch<dar  and 
critic  of  high  reputation.    He  was  bom 
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at  l^nm,  in  Norfolk^  in  ;1757,  mid  teoAw" 

ed  ids  educadoD  at  the  cbaiter-bouse 
achooly  and  the  universkies  of  Gainbridce 
and  Aberdeen;  distinguiahed  bunaelf 
as  a  writer  in  the  Monthly  Review,  to 
which  he  contributed  many  articles  on 
dasaica]  Jlterature ;  subsequently  entered 
into  holy  orders,  and  obtained  some 
pn^erment  in  the  church.  He  died  in 
Becember,  1817 ;  and  his  valuable  collec- 
tion of  books,  many  of  them  enriched  with 
manuscript  notes,  was  purchased  by  par- 
liament for  the  British  museum.  B.  pub- 
lished an  appendix  to  Scapula's  Greek 
Lexicon  from  the  MSS.  of  doctor  Aakew ; 
a  valuable  edition  of  the  chond  odes  of 
i&chyhis,  the  Greek  tragedian ;  the 
Greek  Lexicon  of  Philemon ;  remarics  on 
the  Greek  verses  of  Milton ;  an  sJbridge- 
ment  of  Pearson's  exposition  of  the  creed ; 
and  a  sennon  preached  at  St  Paul's: 
besides  which  he  printed,  for  private  dis- 
tribution, a  small  impression  of  the  Latin 
q[>isde8  of  doctor  Bentley  and  other 
learned  scholars. 

Burnikg-Gjuass  ;  a  lens  which  unites 
the  raya  of  light  that  fidl  upon  it  in  so 
narrow  a  space  as  to  cause  them  to  kin- 
dle any  combustible  matter  coming  in 
their  way,  like  fire.  The  same  name  has 
been  sometimes  given,  thouffh  improp- 
erij^,  to  the  burning-mirror.  {See  ike  next 
amde,)  The  lenses  commonly  used  as 
bumii^-glasses  are  convex  on  both  sides ; 
these  brio^  the  rays  upon  a  point  with  the 
greatest  £rce,  because  of  the  shortness 
of  their  focal  distance.  The  effects  of  a 
burning-glass  are  more  powerful  in  pro- 
portion as  its  surface  is  crealer,  and  its 
focus  smail^.  That  such  a  gtoss  may 
produce  its  greatest  e£^t,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  rays  of  the  sun  should  &11  upon 
it  in  a  perpendicular  direction,  which  is 
the  case  when  the  image  of  the  sun,  that 
appears  at  the  moment  of  bumin«^,  is  cir- 
cular. If  a  second  lens,  of  a  smaller  focal 
distance,  is  placed  between  the  first  and 
its  focus,  so  as  to  intercept  the  niys  which 
pass  through  the  fint,  they  are  still  more 
condensed,  and  united  in  a  still  nairower 
compass,  so  that  the  effect  is  greatly  aug- 
mented. The  Greeks  and  Romans  seem 
to  have  been  acquainted  vrith  buming- 
glassesi  or,  at  least,  vnth  a  kind  of  trans- 
parent stones  similar  to  them.  They 
became  more  knovm  in  the  13th  century. 
At  the  close  of  the  17th,  von  Tschimhau- 
sen  caused  the  largest  buraing-fflasses, 
consisting  of  one  piece,  that  are  known, 
to  be  Dohahed  with  iheredible  pains. 
Two  or  them,  still  in  Paris,  are  33  niches 
in  diameter,  and  the   weight  of  one 


to  100  pwBds.  Bath  ^aMa* 
produce  an  effect  9^«1  to  that  of  the 
most  intense  fire.  They  kindle  wood 
which  is  both  hard  and  wet  in  a  mo- 
ment, and  make  cold  waiter,  in  small  ves- 
sels, boil  in  JBB  instant ;  metals,  placed 
upon  a  plate  of  china,  are  melted  and 
vitrified  ny  them;  tiles,  dates,  and  emn* 
\ar  obfects,  become  instantly  rsd-hot^  and 
vitrified.  As  Tschinifaausen'iB  glasses^ 
however,  are  not  peiftetly  clear,  mad  the 
effect  is  thus  considetably  lessened,  Bris- 
son  and  Lavoisier  nndertook,  in  1774,  to 
put  together  two  lenses^  resembling  those 
used  for  viratch  glasses,  filling  up  the 
apace  between  them  whh  a  transparent 
fluid.  In  this  manner,  vnns  and  impuri- 
ties may  be  avoided,  ^  less  expense. 
They  succeeded  in  making  a  burning- 
fflass  of  4  feet  in  diameter,  the  greatest 
tnickness  of  which,  m  the  centre,  amount- 
ed to  8  inches,  and  which,  of  itself,  had  a 
much  greater  power  than  die  glasses  of 
Tschiinhausen,  in  connexion  with  a 
smaller  lens,  or  collective  gjafls*  but  pro- 
duced an  extrarailinaiTelfect  if  jomed 
to  a  colleedve  glas&--The  expenments 
made  by  means  of  laige  buming-fflasses 
are  important  in  chemistry  and  physics. 
The  power  of  a  buming-glass,  however, 
18  almost  feur  times  less  than  that  of  a 
burning  mirror,  or  reflector  (q.  y,),  of  equal 
extent  and  equal  curvature.  This  reflects 
more  light  than  the  giaas  allows  to  pesa 
through  it ;.  has  a  smaller  fi>cal  distance, 
and  is  fiee  fiom  the  disnpation  of  the 
raya,  which  takes  place  in  the  burning- 
glass,  smce  it  reflects  them  all  neariy  to 
one  point,  wlule  the  burning-glass  refracts 
them  to  different  points.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  burning-glass  is  much  more 
convenient,  on  account  of  the  place  of  its 
focus,  which  is  behind  the  {^aas.  The 
burning  point  (focus)  is  an  imafie  of  the 
sun ;  its  diameter  ia  equal  to  the  108tb 
part  of  the  focal  distance,  and  its  cen- 
tre is  the^cuff,  properly  so  called.  In  the 
higher  branches  of  geometry  and  conio 
sectiooiB,  the  foci  are  points  in  the  parab- 
ola, ellipsis,  and  hyperbola,  where  the 
rays,  reflected  from  all  parts  of  these 
curves,  meet  Several  accidents  in  mod- 
em times  have  shewn,  that  conflagratidna 
may  be  caused  by  convex  window-giassee 
or  water-bottleB,  &c^  which  have  the 
form  of  burning-glasses,  if  the  rays  of  the 
sun  are  epneentr&ed  bjr  them  upon  com- 
bustible aubstancea  lying  vritnin  thehr 
reach.  Sinee  the  easting  and  potiahins 
of  large  lenses  are  attended  vrith  great  dii- 
ficttltiea,  BufiSm's  pbn  of  casting  them  vi 
pieces,  or  sonea,  and  afterwaida  putting 
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Jfimm  togtiher,  haa  ktely  been  practiaod. 
Lrausee  of  this  last  kind  have  been  inge- 
niously applied,  by  Becqaeyifor  augment- 
ing the  light  on  light^ltouaeB,  acconiing 
to  the  suggestion  of  FreaneL  (See  Pha- 
ros.) For  the  history  of  buminff  instru- 
ments, see  the  article  Burning  Mrrars. 

BonNuro  Mut^oRs,  or  Reflectors; 
mirrors,  the  smoothly  polished  surface  of 
which  reflects  the  rays  of  the  son  that 
&11  upon  it  in  such  a  direction,  that  they 
unite  at  some  distance  from  the  mirror, 
in  a  more  limited  apace,  and  act  upoa 
substances  within  tnis  space  like  the 
most  powerful  fife*  Concave  minors 
cause  the  rays  that  fidl  upon  them  in  a 
direction  parallel  to  their  axes  to  con- 
verge. Spherical  mirrors  of  this  kind 
are  the  most  common ;  but  parabolic  ones 
are  also  used;  and  even  plane  mirrors  may 
be  employed  like  concave  onesf  if  severd 
of  them  are  comlnned  in  a  proper  man- 
ner. In  order  that  a  burning  mirror 
should  produce  its  whole  effect,  its  axis 
must  be  directed  exactly  towards  the  cen> 
tre  of  the  silin's  disk.  This  is  the  case  if 
the  light,  intercepted  by  a  plane,  perpen- 
dicular to  the  axis  of  the  mkror,  at  its 
focal  distance,  forms  a  circle.  The  focus 
then  lies  in  a  straight  line  bemeen  the 
sun  and  the  mirror.  The  ancienti  were 
acquainted  with  such  minon,  as  is  mani- 
fest fiom  several  of  their  writings  still 
extant  It  is  impossible,  from  the  na» 
ture  of  things,  that  Archimedes,  during 
the  siege  of  Syiacuse  by  Marcellus,  should 
have  set  on  nre  the  fleet  of  the  latter  by 
means  of  concave  miiTOiB:  it  would  be 
more  credible,  that  it  had  been  effected 
by  a  combination  of  plane  mirrors.  Var 
nous  experiments  have  shown,  that  ^reat 
efiects  may  be  produced,  at  a  consider* 
able  distance,  by  the  latter  instrument 
Kircher  placed  &ve  plane  mirrors,  of  an 
equal  size,  in  such  a  position  aa  to  reflect 
the  rays  upon  a  spot  one  hundred  feet 
distant,  and  thereby  produced  a  great 
heat  Buflbn,  in  1747,  efliected  a  combi- 
nation of  168  plane  minors,  each  of  which 
was  6  inches  broad*  and  8  long.  With 
40  of  these  mirrors,  he  set  on  flra,  almost 
instantaneously,  a  Board  of  beech  wood, 
covered  with  tar,  at  a  distance  of  66  feet; 
and,  with  128  minora,  a  boasd  of  pine 
wood,  likewise  coverad  with  tar,  at  a  dis- 
tance  of  150  feet  With  45  mimm,  he 
melted  a  tin  bottle^  at  a  distance  of  20 
feet,  and,  with  117  minon,  small  pieoea 
of  money.  He  afierwards  burned  wood 
with  this  machine,  at  the  distance  of  200 
feet,  melted  tin  at  the  distaaee  of  150, 
toad  «t  the  disMea  of  l^^  and  sUvwat 


the  distanee  of  60  feet  Durfeg  die  last 
century,  several  laree  mirrors  were  made 
in  It^,  two  of  which  are  sdll  in  Paris 
and  (Jassel.  Von  Tschimhausen  also 
manuftctured  one  in  1687,  3  Leipsic  ells 
(about  ^  English  feet)  in  diameter,  and 
the  focal  distance  of  which  was  2  ells 
(3^  English  feet|.^  It  consists  of  a  thin 
plate  of  copper,  highly  polished,  and  is 
now  in  the  mathemadcal  hall  in  Dresden. 
This  mirror  sets  wood  on  fire,  makes 
water  boil,  melts  tin  three  inches  thick,  aa 
weU  as  lead,  vitrifies  bricks,  bones,  &c. 
Besides  metals,  wood,  pasteboard,  glass, 
and  other  materials,  serve  for  burning 
mirrors,  if  their  surface  be  polished. 
Burning  mirrora  have  of  late  been  used 
as  reflectors  (q.  v.),  to  throw  light  at  a 
great  distance,  and  may  be  very  usefully 
employed  in  ligfat-honses.  If^  for  in- 
stance, a  lamp  is  placed  in  the  focus  of  a 
parabolic  mirror,  the  rays  of  light  which 
mil  on  it  are  all  reflected  in  a  direction 
parallel  to  the  axis';  thus  the  reflectors 
of  Lenoir  appear  like  stars  of  the  first 
magnitude  at  the  distance  of  80,000  feet 
(For  fhrther  information  on  buminf- 
glasses  and  burning  mirrors,  see  Priesde^ 
Ilistmnf  €Md preient  State  of  Optics;  and 
the  5th  vol.  of  die  new  edition  of  Gehler's 
PlmikaUsches  Ladc^  Leips.  1825). 
fiuKETiKo  of  houses.  (See  Arson!) 
BuRinsBBRis  a  blunt,  smooth  tool,  used 
lor  smoothing  and  polishing  a  rou^  sur^ 
flice  by  pressure,  and  not  by  removing 
any  part  of  die  body.  Other  processes 
of  polishing  detach  the  little  asperities. 
Agates,  tempered  steel,  and  dogs -teeth, 
aiB  used  for  burnishing.  .It  is  one  of 
the  most  expeditious  methods  of  polish- 
ing, and  one  which  g^ves  the  highest  lus- 
tre. The  burnishers  used  by  engravera 
are  formed  to  bumish  with  one  end,  and 
to  erase  blemishes  with  the  other. 

Burns,  Robert;  a  celebrated  Scottish 
poet,  whose  history  aflbrds  a  memorable 
example  of  the  miseries  arising  firom  the 
possession  of  extraordinary  talents,  unac-. 
companied  by  habits  of  prudence  and; 
self-^sontpol.  He  was  the  son  of  WilGam 
Bumes  or  Buna,  a  gardener  and  small 
&rmer,  near  the  town  of  Ayr,  and  was 
bcnm  January  25, 1759.  He  was  brought 
up  to  rusdc  labor ;  but  his  educadou  waa 
not  neglected,  as  he  was,  at  an  eariy  age, 
mstructed  in  English  eramm^,  l^  Mr. 
Murdoch,  (who  died  not  long  since  hi  Lon« 
don),  to  which  he  added  an  acquaintance 
with  the  French  language  and  practical 
mathematics.    Smitten  mh  a  pasmon  for 

•  Another  account  gives  ctiameter,  4i  Frepoh 
feek,ibcal(iista2ice;l%le(9t.  ^ 
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reedmgt  he  devoted  ereiy  moment  be 
could  spare  to  the  perusal  of  such  books 
as  fell  in  his  way,  and,  among  them,  meet- 
ing with  the  works  of  some  of  the  best 
English  ^ts,  he  was  enabled  to  culti- 
vate and  improve  a  taste  for  poetry  and 
romantic  fiction;  which  was,  pertiaps, 
&8t  inspired  by  Uie  chimney-comer  tales 
of  an  old  woman  in  his  father's  family, 
whose  memory  was  plentifully  stored 
with  adventures  of  fairies,  witches,  war- 
locks, ghosts  and  goblins,  which  she  re- 
ligiously believed,  and  therefore  detailed 
with  the  most  impressive  effect  to  her 
admiring  auditors.  Bums's  first  poetical 
effusions  were  prompted  by  love,  a  pas- 
sion of  which  he  was  ]ieculiarly  suscep- 
tible. Having  begun,  he  continued  to 
make  verses,  which  attracted  the  notice 
of  his  neighbors,  and  gained  him  consider- 
able reputation.  His  company  was  con- 
sequently much  sought — a  circumstance 
which  led  him  to  an  indulgence  in  hab- 
its of  dissipation,  and  a  disgust  at  the 
plebeian  occupation  to  which  he  seemed 
destined  by  fortune.  He  then  engaged 
in  business  as  a  flax-dresser,  in  the  town 
of  Irvine ;  but  his  premises  were  destroyed 
by  fire,  and  he  was  obliged  to  relinquish 
the  undertaking.  His  mther  dyin^,  he 
took  a  small  &rm  in  coniunction  with  a 
younger  brother;  and  this  scheme  also 

E roved  unsuccessfuL  In  the  mean  time, 
e  had  fbxmed  a  connexion  with  a  young 
woman,  whom,  on  her  becominff  preff- 
nant,  he  would  have  married;  t>ut  his 
ruined  cutsumstances  induced  her  friends 
to  object  to  it.  Thus  unsuccessfid  at 
home,  he  engaged  himself  as  assistant 
overseer  to  a  plantation  in  Jamaica.  To 
obtain  the  funds  necessary  for  the  voyage, 
he  was  induced  to  publiish,  by  subscnp- 
tion,  a  volume  of  his  poetical  effusions. 
It  was  accordinffly  printed  at  Kilmaro 
nock  in  1786,  and  Bums,  having  derived 
firom  the  puhlication  the  assistance  he 
ex])ected,  was  about  to  set  sail  firom  his 
native  land,  when  liis  purpose  was  pre- 
vented by  the  communication  of  a  letter 
from  doctor  Blacklock  to  a  fiiend  of  the 
Ayrshire  poet,  recomiaending  that  he 
should  visit  Edinburgh,  in  order  to  take 
advantage  of  the  general  admiration  his 
poems  had  excited,  and  publish  a  new 
edition  of  them.  This  advice  was  eagerly 
adopted,  and  the  result  exceeded  his  most 
sanguine  expectations.  Afler  remaining 
more  than  a  year  in  the  Scottish  metrop- 
olis, admirec[,  flattered  and  caressed  by 
persons  of  eminence  for  their  rank,  for- 
tune or  talents,  he  retired  to  the  country 
with  the  sum  of  £500,  which  he  had  re* 


alized  by  the  second  publieation  of  his 
poems.  A  part  of  this  s|im  he  advanced 
to  his  brother,  and,  with  the  remainder, 
took  a  considerable  fiirm  near  Dumfnes, 
and  at  the  same  time  procured  the  offiee 
of  an  exciseman.  He  also  now  compli- 
ed his  matrimonial  engagement  with  the 
female  to  whom  he  had  oeen  contracted. 
His  convivial  habits  ere  long  prevented 
him  from  paying  a  proper  attention  to  his 
farm ;  and,  after  a  trial  of  three  years  and 
a  half,  he  found  himself  obliged  to  resign 
his  lease,  and  remove  to  me  town  of 
Dumfiies,  to  follow  his  employment  as 
an  exciseman.  He  continued  to  exercise 
his  pen,  particularly  in  tlie  composition 
of  a  number  of  beautiful  songs,  adapted 
to  old  Scottish  tunes,  for  a  periodical 
wt>rk,  pubh^ed  at  Edinburgh.  His  dis- 
position to  intemperate  indulgence  was 
too  deeply  rooted  to  be  overcome ;  and, 
in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  his  firienda, 
and  his  own  acknowledged  conviction  of 
the  folly  of  his  conduct,  he  persisted  in 
the  use  of  inebriating  liquors  till  he  had 
ruined  his  constitution,  and  brought  on 
a  disease,  which  occasioned  bis  death, 
July  21,  1796.  The  poems  of  B.  are 
none  of  diem  of  any  great  length,  nor  do 
they  appertain  to  the  higher  kjndis  of  po- 
etical composition.  It  apnears,  indeed, 
finom  his  correspondence,  that  he  at  one 
time  meditated  an  epic  or  dramatic  e^ 
fort,  but  the  mode  of  spending  his  time, 
to  which  he  had  become  habituated,  ut- 
terly prevented  the  necessary  application. 
Whatever  he  has  done,  however,  he  has 
done  w^.  His  songs,  his  tales,  and  his 
poetical  episdes,  display  pathos,  humor,  a 
vigor  of  sentiment,  and  a  purity  and  ele- 
gance of  style,  which,  in  spite  of  their 
bein^  clothed  in  what  may  be  termed  a 
provmcial  dialect,  wiU  not  only  ensure  a 
permanent  fame  to  their  author,  but  ad- 
vance him  high  in  the  records  of  native 
genius.  His  prose  compositions,  which 
consist  entirely  of  private  letters,  neyer 
mtended  for  the  pre^  are  altogether  as 
extraordJnanr  productioiis  as  his  poems; 
and  those  uterary  men  who  were  ac- 
quainted with  him  ^ave  asserted,  that 
his  conversation  was  not  less  calculated 
to  leave  a  powerful  impresaon  of  the  ex- 
tent and  accuracy  of  his  knowled^  and 
observation,  and  the  strength  and  vivacity 
of  his  genius.  He  left  a  wife  and  *fbur 
children  unprovided  for;  but  his  friends 
raised  a  suoscription  for  their  support; 
and  an  edition  or  the  works  of  Bums,  in 
4  vols.  Svo.,  was  published  for  their  ben- 
efit, in  1800,  with  a  life  of  the  author^  bj 
doctor  Cuifie,  of  liveipooL 
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the  largest  riyer  in  India.  Its  sources,  not 
yet  eirolored,  seem  to  be  situated  near 
lake  ManasaroTara,  in  Thibet,  near  those 
of  the  Indus.  In  Thibet,  it  is  called  the 
Sanpoo,  flows  by  Lassa,  the  residence 
of  the  Grand  Lama,  and,  after  being  lost 
to  European  knowledge,  re-appears  in 
Assam.  In  its  rise  and  fall,  its  periods 
coincide  nearly  with  those  of  the  Granges. 
Its  navigation  is  rendered  difficult  by 
shifting  sand-banks,  and  trunks  of  trees 
sticking  in  its  bed.  After  entering  Ben- 
gal, it  toins  the  Ganges,  at  Luckipoor, 
where  the  united  rivers  form  a  wide  gulf, 
communicating  with  the  sea  of  Bengal. 
The  course  of  the  B.  is  estimated  at  about 
1650  miles.  Rising  firom  opposite  sides 
of  the  same  mountains,  and  separating  to 
a  distance  of  1200  miles,  the  B.  and  the 
Ganges  are  destined  to  mingle  their  wa- 
ters agun  in  the  same  channel. 

BuRRiuL,  James,  a  distinguished  senator 
of  the  U.  States,  was  bom  in  Providence, 
Rhode  Island,  April  25,  1772.  He  re- 
ceived his  education  at  the  college  in  Provi- 
dence, now  Brown  university,  and  was 
graduated  in  Sept  1788.  He  then  pursu- 
ed the  study  of  the  law,  and  was  admitted 
to  practise  in  the  supreme  eourt  of  the 
state  before  he  reached  his  majority.  In 
a  few  years,  he  stood  at  the  head  of  his 
))rofess]on  in  Rhode  Island.  In  October, 
1797,  he  was  elected,  by  the  general  as- 
sembly, attorney-general  of  the  state,  and 
annually  after,  by  the  people,  for  seven- 
teen successive  electiMis.  The  decay  of 
his  health,  and  other  causes,  indnced  him 
to  resign  that  office  in  May,  1813.  In 
1816,  he  was  appointed,  by  the  general 
assembly,  chiei  justice  of  the  supreme 
court,  having  been,  lor  several  years  pre- 
vious, speaker  of  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives of  Rhode  Island.  In  the  next 
?ear,  he  was  placed  in  the  senate  of  the 
J.  States,  of  which  he  remained  a  highly 
esteemed  member  until  theperiod  of  his 
decease,  December  25,  1820. 

Bursa,  a  city  of  Natolia,  in  Asiatic 
Tuikey,  with  a  population  of  about  60,000 
Turks,  Greeks,  Armenians  and  Jews^ 
engaged  in  commerce^  and  the  manufac- 
ture of  satins^  silk  stuf&,  carpets,  gauze, 
&c.  The  bazars  arc  filled  with  mer- 
chandise, and  the  caravans^  passing  fit)m 
Aleppo  and  Smyrna  to  Constantinople, 
promote  its  commerce.  It  contains  140 
mosques,  two  of  which  are  inagnificent, 
and  is  adorned  with  an  immense  number 
'  of  fountains.  It  is  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful cities  in  the  empire,  situated  in  a 
fertile  and  finely-wooaed  plain,  which  is 


enclosed  by  the  ridges  of  Olympus,  and 
abounds  in  hot  S]^rin^  The  castle, 
which  is  about  a  mile  m  circumference, 
is  supposed  to  be  the  Prusa  of  the  an- 
cients, built,  according  to  Pliny  (v.  22),  by 
Hannibal.  In  the  14th  centuiy,  it  was 
taken  by  the  Turks,  and  bec^une  the  cap- 
ital of  the  Ottomcui  empire  previous  to 
the  capture  of  Constanunople,  Its  port 
is  Montagna,  or  Mondania,  on  the  sea  of 
Marmora,  75  miles  S.  W.  of  Constantino- 
ple.   Lon.  29°  12^  E. ;  lat  40°  11'  N. 

Burscuen;  the  name  given  to  one 
another  by  the  students  at  the  German 
universities.  It  is  derived  finom  bur^alts 
or  bwscoii,  the  name  which  the  students 
bore  in  the  middle  aees,  from  the  build- 
ings (htaraa]  in  which  they  lived  in 
common.    (See  Umveraities.) 

Burton,  Robert ;  a  writer  of  the  17th 
centuiy.  He  was  bom  at  Lindley,  in 
Leicestershbre,  1576,  educated  at  Oxford, 
embraced  the  ecclesiastical  profession,  and 
became  rector  of  Segrave,  in  Leicester- 
shire. His  learning,  which  was  various 
and  extensive,  is  eopiouslv  displayed  in 
the  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  by  IJemoc- 
ritus  Junior,  first  published  in  1621,  and 
repeatedly  rejprinted.  B.  died  in  1640, 
and  was  buned  at  Christ  church,  with 
the  following  epitaph,  said  to  have  been 
his  own  composition : 

Paads  Dotus,  paucicribus  ignotiu. 
Hie  JBcet  Democritns  Junior ; 
Cui  vitam  pariter  et  miNrtem 
Dedii  Akiandioluu 

He  was  a  man  of  integrity  and  benevo- 
lence, but  subject  to  strange  fits  of  hypo- 
chondriac melancholy,  which  rendered 
his  conduct  flighty  and  inconsistent. 
Sometimes  he  was  an  agreeable  and 
lively  companion,  delighting  those  around 
him  with  perpetual  sallies  of  wit  and  hu- 
mor ;  while,  at  other  times,  deyoured  with 
spleen  and  ennvij  he  sous^bt  relief  by 
listening  to  the  jests  of  the  bargemen  on 
the  river  near  Oxford.  He  is  reported 
also  to  have  imdertaken  the  composition 
of  his  Anatomy  of  Melancholy  with  a 
view  to  the  dissipation  of  his  morbid  feel- 
ings. Among  those  who  have  been  most 
deeply  indebted  to  B.  is  the  facetious 
aothor  of  Tristram  Shandy;  who  has, 
however,  been  nerhaps  too  harshly  cen- 
sured for  a  fatut  which  every  man  of 
general  and  extensive  reading  knows 
to  be  common  to  almost  all  great  writ- 
ers^ 

Burtok-upoiv-Trent  ;  a  town  of  Eng- 
land, on  the  north  bank  of  the  Trent, 
which  is  here  crossed  by  a  fine  old  bridge 
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of  96  ardie^i  B.  is  a  boroagfa^  and  the 
inhabitants  have  the  privilege  of  exemp- 
tion from  county  juries.  It  is  mentioned 
eariv  in  Saxon  history,  and  suffered  much 
in  the  civil  wars.  It  is  chiefly  celebrated 
for  its  excellent  ale>  of  which  vast  quanti- 
ties are  made,  both  for  home  consump- 
tion and  exportation^  Contrary  to  com- 
mon usage*  the  brewers,  in  preparing  it, 
employ  hard  instead  of  soft  water.  (See 
Brtwing.)  Population,  in  1821,  6700. 
Lon.rae'W.;  latSa^SO'N. 

Burt  St.  Edmuwd's  ;  a  town  m  'Suf- 
folk, Inland,  formerly  surrounded  with 
walls.  It  contains  two  fine  churches, 
with  numerous  monuments,  and,^  before 
the  reformation,  had  five  hospitals.  Of 
many  benevolent  institutions,  the  princi- 
pal is  a  free  school  founded  by  Edward 
Vl.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  com  mar- 
kets in  the  kingdom,  and  its  great  fair,  in 
October,  which  lasts  three  weeks,  is  at- 
tended by  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the 
neighborhood.  The  town  is  a  borough, 
returning  two  representatives..  It  is  an 
ancient  place,  and  is  supposed  to  have  de- 
rived its  name  from  St  Edmund,  a  king 
of  the  East  Angles,  who  was  buried  here. 
The  barons^  in  John's  reign,  met  here, 
and  formed  a  league  against  lum.  B.  has 
been  the  seat  of  two  parliaments,  and  con- 
tains the  remains  of  an  abbe)r,  the  most 
wealthy  and  magnificent  in  Britain,  "with 
gates  of  brass,  towers  and  high  walls,  so 
Uiat  one  might  thiuk  the  monastery  alone 
a  city."  Bfuren  women,  desirous  of  off- 
spring, oflered  a  white  bull  at  the  shrine 
of  St  Edmund'sL  72  miles  N.N.E.  of 
London.    Lat  52«  SO' N. 

Burting-Places.  The  custom  of  bu- 
r3ring  the  dead  in  public  places  prevailed 
among  the  most  ancient  nations.  The 
Romans  had  this  custom  in  the  earliest 
times.  Afterwards,  in  the  flourishing  pe-* 
nods  of  the  republic,  they  bymt  their 
dead,  and  only  buried  the  ashes,  collected 
In  urns  (iinuc).  The  ancient  Germans 
buried  tlieir  dead  in  the  groves  consecra- 
ted by  their  priests.  With  tlie  introduc- 
tion of  the  Christian  religion,  consecrated 
places  were  appropriated  for  the  purpose 
of  general  burial ;  and  it  was  regarded  as 
ignominious  not  to  be  buried  m  conse- 
crated earth.  The  deprivation  of  the 
rites  of  burial  was,  therefore,  part  of  the 
punishment  of  excommunication.  The 
Romans  were  accustomed  to  provide 
their  sepulchres  at  least  with  a  stone^ 
upon  which  was  inscribed  the  name  of 
the  deceased,  and  the  wish,  May  he  rest 
in  peace  (jSik  tQt  terra  levia^  that  is.  May 
the  earthrestlightly  upon  him).  This  cus- 


tom was  preserved  by  the  Christianft.  Tb0 
sepulchres  in  churches  originate  from  sd 
inclination,  common  to  men  of  all  times 
and  nations,  to  honor  their  relations,  even 
in  the  grave.  The  Egyptians,  Greeks 
and  Romans  erected  over  the  graves  of 
men  of  rank,  or  peisons  otherwise  re- 
markable, pyramids,  matuoUa  or  temples. 
After  the  mtroduction  of  Christianity, 
httle  churches,  called  cAqpeZs,.  were  erect- 
ed over  the  dead.  The  early  Christian 
martyre  were  buried  in  caverns,  which, 
by  degrees,  were  enlarged  to  spacious  sub- 
terranean vaults,  and  called  chambers  of 
repost.  In  the  sequel,  others  con»dered 
themselves  happy  if  their  bones  were  al- 
lowed to  repose  near  the  ashes  of  a  mar- 
tyr. The  sepulch res  of  the  mart>TS  wero, 
on  this  account,  distinguished  by  a  white 
altar  over  them.  When  the  ufaristians 
were  allowed  the  public  exercise  of  their 
religion,  they  erected  churches,  and 
the  heathen  temples  became  places  of 
Christian  worship.  As  early  as  tiie  4th 
century,  they  built  churches  over  the  sep- 
ulchres of  the  holy  martyrs ;  and,  in  the 
belief  that  a  place  was  sanctified  by  their 
ashes,  they  anxiously  sought  out,  on  the 
erection  of  new  churches  in  cities,  or  the 
transformation  of  heathen  temples  into 
Christian  churches,  the  remains  (relics) 
of  the  martyrs,  and  buried  them  under 
the  altar  of  the  new  church,  to  communi- 
cate to  it  a  character  of  greater  sanctity. 
It  gradually  came  to  be  universally  con- 
sidered, among  tiie  Christians,  a  privilege 
to  be  buried  in  the  neighborhood  of  a 
saint  The  emperor  Constantine,  wlid 
died  in  337,  was  the  first  person  that  we 
know  ofj  who  ordered  his  sepulchre  to  be 
erected  in  a  church.  This  was  done  in 
the  church  of  the  apostles  at  Constanti- 
nople, of  which  he  was  the  founder,  and 
therefore,  probably,  considered  himself  as 
peculiarly  entitled  to  this  privilege.  He 
was  soon  imitated  by  the  bishops,  and,  in 
th^  sequel,  all  tiiose  who  had  enriched 
the  church  were  distinguislied  by  this 
honor.  The  emperors  Theodosius  and 
Justinian,  indeed,  forbade  the  erection  of 
sepulchres  in  churches,  but  in  vain.  Leo 
the  Philosopher  again  permitted  them  to 
every  body.  It  is  only  in  later  times  that 
men  have  become  convinced  how  injuri- 
ous it  is  to  the  health  of  the  living  {s>  re- 
main, for  a  long  time,  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  dead ;  paiticularly  if  the  corpses  re- 
main standing  in  simple  coffins,  and  are 
not  placed  deep  in  the  earth,  as  is  com- 
monly the  case  in  the  sepulchral  vaults 
of  churches.  From  these  the  effluvia  of 
putre&ction  escape  easilyit  ^^  difiuso 
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IjlieiiiBelTes  in  the  air.  On  the  occa- 
non  of  opening  such  sepulchral  vaultS) 
those  who  stood  near  them  have  some- 
times fallen  dead  on  the  spot,  and  no 
one  could  venture  into  the  church,  for  a 
long  time  after,  without  expomng  himself 
to  dangerous  consequences.  At  present, 
the  burying  in  churches  is  almost  every- 
where suppressed,  or,  at  least,  permitted 
only  under  certain  restrictions.  Even  in 
Naples  and  Rome,  the  general  practice  of 
erecting  sepulchres  in  churches  was  for- 
biddeu  in  1809,  and  th^  foundation  of 
burial-places  without  the  city  was  provid- 
ed for.  The  custom  of  the  communities 
of  Moravian  Brothers,  who  form  their 
burial-places  into  gardens,  is  worthy  of 
imitation.  Several  Catholic  church-yards 
in  Germany  are  also  distinguished  by 
their  pleasing  aspect ;  for  instance,  one  in 
Munich,  where  eveiy  grave  is  covered 
witli  a  bed  of  flowers,  which  the  relations 
of  the  deceased  water  from  a  fountain 
dug  for  the  purpose.  The  Quakers,  it  is 
well  knowu,  erect  no  tomb-stones.  The 
beautiful  name  of  the  German  Moravian 
Brothers,  friedhof,  or  fidd  of  ptace,  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  conunon  in  Grer- 
inany.  The  celebrated  buiying-place  of 
Ptre  la  Chaise^  near  Paris,  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  interesting  spots  in 
the  world. 

BusACo ;  a  convent  in  Portugal,  in  the 
province  of  Beira.  The  monks  are  Car- 
melites, and  the  prospect  from  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Sieira  de  Busaco  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  Portugal.  It  is  memorable  for 
tlie  battle,  Sept  27, 1810,  between  Mas- 
eena  and  lord  Wellington,  who,  on  a  re- 
treat before  the  superior  forces  of  the 
former,  availed  himself  of  the  favorable 
position  of  the  Sierra  for  checking  the 
pursuit.  Two  attacks,  one  on  the  right 
win^,  consisting  of  British,  and  Uie  other 
on  uie  left,  composed  chiefly  of  Portu- 
guese, were  repulsed ;  but,Massena  having 
detached  a  force  to  march  round  the 
mountain,  and  cut  off  the  British  troops 
from  Coimbra,  Wellington  retreated  to- 
wards that  city,  and  afterwards  to  the 
lines  of  Torres  Vedras.  (q,  v.) 

BusBEcq,  or  Busbe^uius,  Augier 
Ghislen ;  the  natural  son  of  a  nobleman ; 
bom  in  1522,  at  Comines,  in  Flanders; 
legitimated  by  Charles  V.  After  havmg 
studied  in  the  most  celebrated  universities 
of  Flanders,  France  and  Italy,  he  accom- 
panied IVter  Laasa,  ambassador  of  Fer- 
dinand, I^ing  of  the  Romans,  to  EIngland. 
In  tlie  next  year  (1555),  that  prince 
made  him  his  amliassador  to  Soliman  IL 
His  first  negotiation  was  not  very  sue- 


cewfiil.  He  obtained  only  an  amusdoe 
fi>r  six  months,  and  a  letter,  which  he  de* 
livered  immediately  to  Ferdinand.  He 
then  returned  to  his  post,  and  this  time 
his  negotiations  were  completely  buo- 
cessftiL  After  seven  yeara,  he  remmed 
home,  and  was  made  tutor  of  the  sons  of 
Maximilian  II.  When  this  prince  bet- 
came  emperor,  B.  was  sent  to  accompany 
the  archduchess  Elizabeth  (who  was  to 
be  married  to  Charles  IX)  on  her  journey 
to  France.  B.  remained  there  in  the 
character  of  steward  with  Elizabeth,  and, 
when  she  left  Fiance,  after  the  death  of 
her  husband,  he  continued  there  as  an>> 
bassador  of  Kjodolph  II.  In  1592,  he  set 
out  on  his  return  to  Fiandras,  and  was 
attacked,  on  the  way,  by  a  party  of  the 
Leaguers.  As  soon  as  they  had  seen 
his  passports,  they  permitted  him  to  cod- 
tmue  his  journey  immolested,  from  re- 
spect to  his  character  of  an  ambassadcH*; 
but  the  terror  which  he  had  suftered 
threw  him  into  a  violent  fever,  of  which 
he  died  several  days  aftenvards.  We 
have  remaining  two  important  works 
of  his: — 1.  Le^aiionis  Turcica  EpistohB 
quatuor^  in  which  the  policy,  the  power 
and  the  weakness  of  the  Porte  are  so 
profoundly  and  clearly  explained,  that, 
even  at  present,  information  may  be 
drawn  from  them;  and,  2.  Epistolm  ad 
Rudolphum  II,  Imp,  e  GaUia  Bcripix  [edi' 
te  a  Hottwaek),  a  very  important  work 
for  the  history  of  those  times.  His  style 
is  pure,  elegant  and  simple.  During  his 
stay  in  Turkey,  he  collected  Greek  ii>- 
scnpdons,  which  he  conununicated  to 
Andreas  Schott,  Justus  Lipsius  and  Gnv 
ter.  We  are  indebted  to  him  for  a  copy 
of  the  celebrated  numumentum  Anapranuroy 
which  he  had  transcribed  and  brought  to 
Europe.  More  than  a  hundred  Greek 
manuscripts,  which  he  had  collected,  were 
presented  by  him  to  the  library  of  Vienna. 
BuscHiNO,  Anthony  Frederic ;  bom, 
1724,  in  Stadthagen,  in  Lii)pe;  studied 
theology  in  Halle,  in  1744,  where  he 
found  a  friend  and  pretector  in  Bauni- 
garten.  On  his  travels,  as  tutor  of  tlie 
young  count  of  Lynar,  he  became  coih 
vinced  of  the  defects  of  existing  geo- 
graphical treatises,  and  resolved  to  write 
a  new  one,  v^rliich  he  began,  on  his  return 
to  Gennany  (1752),  by  pubHshing  a  shoit 
Description  of  Sleswic  and  Holsteiu,  as  a 
specimen.  In  1754,  he  was  made  pro- 
^ssor  of  philosophy  in  Gottiugen.  In 
1755,  he  married  Christiana  Diltey,  a  lady 
who  was  remarkable  as  a  meml)er  of  the 
Gottingen  learned  society.  Notwith- 
standing some  difficulties  about  his  heto^ 
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rodox  opinions,  he  received  an  Invitation 
to  become  pastor  in  a  Lutheran  church 
at  Petersburff.  In  1766,  he  was  made 
director  of  ue  united  gymnasiums  of 
Berlin  and  of  the  suburb  K61n,  and  dis- 
charged  liis  dudes  with  great  diligence. 
He  died  in  1793.  He  is  chiefly  distin- 
guished as  a  geographer.  Before  his 
great  woik,  Augemtmt  ErdbeachreOmnf^ 
which  he  began  to  publish  in  1754,  m 
separate  volumes,  and  which,  th6ugh  not 
entirely  completed  by  the  author,  passed 
through  eight  legal  editions  during  his 
life,  neither  the  Germans  nor  any  other 
nation  had  a  thoroughly  scientific  geo- 
graphical woii[. 

BusEMBAiTM,  Hermann,  a  Jesuit,  fii- 
mouB  for  his  Medulla  JVieologict  mordis^ 
€X  vcbtUb  prohatisque  w^tuctorvnis  conciu' 
natOy  bom  at  Nottelen,  in  Westphalia, 
1600,  rector  of  the  Jesuits'  colleges  at 
Hiidesheim  and  M&ister,  died  in  1668. 
His  work  was  much  used  in  the  semina- 
ries of  the  Jesuits,  and  had  passed  throueh 
50  editions,  when  &ther  Lacroix  publiw- 
ed  it,  increased  fihom  a  sin^e  duodecimo 
to  two  folios  by  his  own  commentaries 
and  the  additions  of  fiither  Collendall.  It 
vras  published  at  Lyons,  in  1729,  with 
further  additions  by  father  Montausan. 
The  latter  edition  vras  reprinted,  in  1758, 
at  Cologne.  It  was  now  found  to  con- 
tain principles  concerning  homicide  and 
regicide,  which  appeared  the  more  repre- 
hensible on  account  of  the  recent  attempt 
on  the  life  of  Louis  XV,  by  Damiens. 
The  parliament  of  Toulouse  caused  the 
work  to  be  publicly  burnt,  and  smnraon- 
ed  the  superiors  of  the  Jesuits  to  appear 
at  their  bar  for  trial.  They  disavowed 
the  doctrines  of  the  book,  declared  them- 
selves ignorant  of  the  author,  and  denied 
that  any  Jesuit  had  any  share  in  it. 
The  parliament  of  Paris  was  satisfied 
with  condemning  die  book.  Against  both 
these  sentences,  fiither  Zacharia,  an  Ital- 
ian Jesuit,  with  the  permisnon  of  his  su- 
})erior8,  stepped  forward  as  the  defender 
of  B.  and  Lacroix ;  but  his  defence  was 
condemned  by  the  parliament  of  Paris. 
B.  was  also  the  author  of  Ulvam  inter 
SpinaSy  de  Vii^nibus  Deo  devoUs  eique  in 
Saetdo  inservimtibus. 

Bus  HEX.;  an  English  dry  measure, 
eontaininf  8  gallons  or  4  pecks.  It  is 
also  used  m  the  Nortli  American  U.  States^ 
The  standard  Endii^  bushel  (12  Henry 
VII)  contains  8  gmlons  of  wheat,  each  of 
8  pounds  troy,  each  of  12  ounces,  each 
01  20  pennyweights^  each  of  32  corns  of 
wheat  that  grew  in  the  middle  of  the  ear. 
In  1696,  a  duty  being  laid  upon  malt>  it 


became  necessair  to  ascertain  the  exact 
contents  of  the  fPincheskr  bushdj  as  that 
of  Henry  VII  was  called.  It  was  found 
that  the  capacity  was  2151.7  cubic  inches 
of  pure  water,  equivalent  to  1131  oz.,  13 
dwts.  troy.  (See  J.  Q.  Adams's  RqH}H 
upon  Weights  and  Measures,  Washington, 
1821.]  The  capcity  of  the  htferial 
hushdy  prescribed  by  the  act  of  uni/ormi- 

5  J  (5  Geo.  rV^  c.  74),  which  took  effect 
an.  1, 1826,  is,  for  coal,  potatoes,  fiuits, 
and  other  ^oods  sold  by  luaped  measure^ 
2815  cubic  inches^  the  goods  to  be  heaped 
up  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  to  a  height 
aoove  the  rim  of  the  measure  of  at  least 
three  fourths  of  its  depth.  The  imperial 
bushel  for  all  liquids,  anS  for  com  and 
other  dry  goods  not  Keapedy  contains 
2218^20  cubic  inches,  and  holds  80  lbs. 
avoirdupois  of  pure  water. 

BcsHias,  or  Abushehr  ;  the  principal 
seaport  of  Persia,  atuated  on  the  Persian 
gulf,  with  5000  inhabitants.  The  princi- 
pal exports  are  carpets,  wine  of  Shiraz,. 
rose-water,  drugs,  pearls  and  cotton. 
The  English  East  India  company  have  a 
fectory  here.  Lon.  50°  43^  E.:  lat.  28° 
59'N. 

BusHBfXN,  or  Boshmen;  the  common 
name  of  that  wild  race  of  people,  who 
dwell  in  the  western  part  of  South  Africa, 
in  die  immense  plains  bordering  on  the 
north  side  of  the  colony  of  the  cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  are  lost  in  the  unknown 
regions  of  the  interior.  Janssens^  former- 
Iv  Dutch  governor  at  the  cape,  gives  the 
following  account  of  them : — ^The  Bush- 
men are  a  wild,  rude,  cruel  and  miserable 
people.  So  fiu*  from  forming  a  nation, 
they  do  not  even  form  societies.  They 
tive  together  in  smgle  &mihes,  and  unite 
in  great  numbers  only  for  defence  or  for 
piUaffe.  They  do  not  cultivate  the  land, 
and  have  no  domestic  animals  except  the 
dog.  Their  usual  food  is  locusts.  They 
endure  hunger  for  a  long  time,  but  in- 
demnify themselves  by  their  voracity  if 
they  are  so  fortunate  as  to  kill  any  wild 
game,  or  steal  an  ox  or  a  sheep.  They 
are  entirely  destitute  of  huts  and  house- 
hold fomiture.  The  scorching  heaven  is 
dieir  tent,  and  the  hot  sand  their  bed. 
Tlieir  weapons  consist  of  a  small  bow 
and  poisoned  arrows^  which  they  shoot, 
with  astonishing  accuracy,  to  a  great  dis- 
tance. Their  language  is  exceedingly 
poor.  It  consists  of  a  certain  ratthng 
with  the  toncue,  and  harsh,  gurgling 
tones,  for  which  we  have  no  letters. 
They  are,  for  the  most  part,  of  low  stat- 
ure ;  their  skin  is  of  a  darit-yellow ;  and 
tiieir  hair,  which  resembles  wool^is  twist* 
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ed  tosedier  in  sniall  tiilla.    (See . 

BvsHWAiTAB,  or  BosHtFAAAS,  or  Bet- 
JOUANAS ;  aa  ABican  people,  occupying 
the  country  lyinff  between  30^  and  f& 
S.  latitude)  mviaed  into  several  tribes. 
Though  under  the  government  of  sepa- 
rate chiefi,  who  are  often  at  war  with 
each  other,  these  tribes  are  united  by  lan- 
guage, manners  and  customs.  LeHBStall 
Uian  the  Caffires,  and  as  well  proportion- 
ed, their  form  is  even  more  elegant 
Their  skin  is  of  a  brown  tint,  between  the 
shining  black  of  the  Negro  and  the  yellow 
color  of  the  Hottentots.  They  surpass 
the  CafTres  in  civilization  and  the  arts  of 
life.  Some  of  their  towns  are  considera- 
ble. Kurechonee  was  visited  by  Camp- 
bell in  1821,  who  estimated  the  popula- 
tion at  16,000.  Inoculation  for  the  small- 
pox is  practised  there.  Old  and  New 
Leetakoo  contain  each  4000  inhabitants. 
The  Bushwanas  are  inquj»tive  and  intel- 
ligent; without  any  settled  occupation, 
yet  always  active.  Their  principal  food 
IS  the  curds  of  milk  and  the  produce  of 
the  chase :  they  rarely  kill  cattle,  «nd  have 
an  invincible  aversion  to  fish.  The  ashes 
in  which  their  meat  is  cooked  serve 
them  for  salt.  Their  clothes  are  made 
of  the  skins  of  animals:  the  women  cover 
the  breast,  and  leave  the  belly  exposed. 
Their  ornaments  are  rings  ana  bracelets 
of  ivory  and  brass.  Their  houses  are 
light,  clean,  aiiy,  and  generally  of  a  cir- 
cular form.  They  are  very  skilful  in 
tempering  iron,  and  making  their  arms, 
which  consist  of  a  hassagay  (javelin),  a 
shield  and  a  club.  Polygamy  is  estab- 
lished among  then) ;  a  young  man  buys  a 
wife  for  10  or  12  oxen :  her  firat  business 
is  to  build  a  bouse,  for  which  she  fells  the 
necessaiy  quantity  of  wood.  The  erec- 
tion of  the  stable,  the  cultivation  of  the 
fields,  and  all  the  household  work,  falls  to 
her.  As  soon  as  he  can  afford  it,  the 
Bushwana  buys  a  second  wife,  who,  in 
like  manner,  must  build  a  house  and  sta- 
ble, and  cultivate  a  piece  of  ground. 
Honesty,  loyal^  and  couraoe  are  the 
{lighest  v]rtues,in  their  esthnation.  They 
have  an  idea  of  a  soul,  and  believe  in  an 
invisible  Lord  of  nature,  the  sovereign 
Dispenser  of  good  and  evil,  whom  they 
call  Jlfouruno.  Their  principal  eeremo- 
nies  are  circumcimon  and  the  blessinff 
of  cattle.  They  divide  the  year  into  1§ 
lunar  months,  and  distmguish  the  planets 
fix)m  the  fixed  stars.  Christiani^  has 
been  introduced  among  them  by  mission- 
aries, and  with  it  some  degree  of  civiUza* 
tion. 


BusuN  (in  Greek  and  Latoi,  ecil^ut' 
nuB) ;  a  kind  of  high  shoe  worn  upon  the 
stage,  by  the  ancient  actors  of  tragedy,  in 
order  to  give  them  a  more  heroic  appear- 
ance. It  was  introduced  by  Sophocles^ 
and,  fix»m  this  use^  the  word  is  fiffiuratively 
employed,  by  the  classic  auuiois,  for 
tragedy  itself  (Juvenal,  xv.  29^  or  for  a 
lofly  and  elevated  style  {jgraridt  munu$ 
Cecropio  coUiumo,  Hon  Od.  ii.  1,  12)^ 
The  buskin  was  also  worn,  by  both  sexes^ 
particularly  by  the  ladies,  for  ornament 
(Juv.  vi.  505).  Tlie  Melpomene  in  the 
Villa  Bor^hese  has  the  buskin.  Hunters 
and  soldiers  used  a  different  kind,  re- 
sembling tiie  half-boot 

Bust  (Italian,  U  btuto^  from  the  Latin 
bustum),  in  sculpture ;  the  representation 
of  that  portion  of  the  human  ngure,  which 
comprises  the  head  and  the  upper  part  of 
the  body.  Busts  are  of  different  extent: 
1.  such  as  consist  of  the  head,  the  upper 
part  of  the^  neck,  and  the  upper  part  of 
the  shoulders ;  2.  heads  with  the  upper 
part  of  die  chest,  to  the  end  of  the  breast- 
bone {busts  properly  so  called);  and,  3l 
heads  with  trie  whole  chest  to  the  middle 
of  the  body,  often  to  the  hips.  Between 
the  bust  and  its  pedestal  is  sometimes  a 
column,  or  a  square  prop ;  such  a  bust  is 
called  tierme.  The  figure  is  sometimes 
in  relief.  The  orisin  of  the  bust  may  be 
derived  firom  the  Herme,  and  from  the 
custom  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  to 
decorate  their  shields  with  portraits,  and 
their  vestibules  with  the  images  of  their 
ancestors.  Busts  were  afterwards  used 
for  the  images  of  their  gods,  as  being  less 
expensive.  The  greater  part  have  been 
found  in  Rome  and  Italy.  Some  remarkable 
ones  have  been  obtained  Scorn  Herculane* 
up,  in  bronze.  The  chief  difficulty  in  the 
execution  of  busts  arises  firom  this  circum* 
st^ce,  that  we  are  accustomed  to  estimate 
the  size  of  the  head  by  comparing  it 
with  the  whole  body,  fii  a  bust,  there- 
fore, the  head  appears  disproportion- 
ately large,  and  the  artist  is  obliged  to 
yield,  in  some  measure,  to  this  ocular 
deception,  by  lessening  its  natural  pro- 
portion. 

BusTAKD ;  the  trivial  name  of  a  S[>ecie8 
of  wader  belonging  to  the  genus  otis^  L^ 
and  to  the  farmly  prtssirostres,  C.  The' 
great  bustard  (oHs  tarda,  L.)  is  the  fairest 
of  European  land-buds,  the  male  weigh- 
ing, on  an  average,  25  pounds.  It  is  four 
feet  in  len^,  and  measures  nme  feel 
finom  tip  to  tip  of  the  wings.  The  head 
and  neck  are  ash-colored,  and  there  is  a 
tufl  of  feathers  about  five  inches  longjpa 
each  side  of  the  lower  mandibla    The 
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back  18  transvefsdy  iMunred  with  bla^  and 
bright  ferruginous  colors,  and  the  prima- 
ries are  black.  The  tail  consists  of  20 
feathers,  broadly  barred  with  red  and 
black.  The  belly  is  white,  the  legs  dusky, 
naked,  and  without  a  hind  toe.  The 
female  is.  but  half  the  size  of  the  male, 
and  has  the  crown  of  the  head  of  a  deep 
orange  color,  traversed  by  red  lines ;  the 
remainder  of  the  head  is  brown.  She 
otherwise  resembles  the  male,  except  that 
the  color  of  her  plumage  is  less  bright 
This  species  is  found  in  most  of  the  open 
and  level  countries  of  the  south  and  east 
of  England,  where  they  are  occasionally 
seen,  in  autumn,  in  flocks  of  50  and  up- 
wards. They  are  very  shy  and  vigilant, 
and  by  no  means  easy  to  shoot  They 
nm  with  great  speed,  and  aid  their  course 
with  their  wings,  like  the  ostrich.  Al- 
though they  rise  on  the  wing  with  diffi- 
culty, they  are  said  to  flv  many  miles 
without  resting.  They  feed  on  grain, 
seeds,  worms,  &c.,  and  lay  two  eggs,  as 
large  as  those  of  a  goose:  these  are  of  a 
pale  ohve  tint,  with  dark  spots.  The  nest 
is  merely  a  hole  scraped  in  the  earth. 
They  do  not  wander  far  firom  their  accus- 
tomed haunts,  seldom  going  to  a  greater 
distance  than  20  or  90  miles.  Theur  flesh 
is  considered  fine  eating. 

Butchers  have  been  much  the  same 
in  all  ages  and  countries,  and  we  know 
not  of  any  great  improvements  that  mod- 
em ait  or  science  has  introduced  into 
the  practice  of  slaughtering  animals.  The 
ancient  Scythians,  and  their  Tartar  de- 
Bcendants,  seem  to  be  peculiar  in  their 
taste  for  horse-flesh.  The  RoAians  appear 
to  have  loved  beef^  and  veal,  and  mutton, 
as  well  as  the  modem  Europeans  and 
their  American  descendants:  cara  omnia, 
is  the  complaint  of  the  old  comic  writer, 
agTfdnam  carcan^  coram  bubulam^  vthdi" 
nam,  poremam,  omnia  carcu  In  Paris,  the 
butcheries^  formerlv  receptacles  of  filth, 
and  injurious  to  health,  were  remov- 
ed by  Napoleon,  in  1809,  to  the  outskirts 
of  the  city.  They  are  called  abattoirs 
{abattre,  to  fell^,  and  consist  of  spacious 
buildings  for  tne  reception  of  the  cattle, 
preparing  the  tripe,  tallow,  &c,  and  reser- 
voirs of  water  for  the  service  of  the  estab* 
lishmentB.  Of  these  there  are  five,  in 
which  are  slaughtered  annually  75,000 
black  catde,  wim  a  proportionate  number 
of  sheep,  &c.  The  larger  animals  are 
felled  by  a  blow  on  the  head,  and  the  ju- 
gular vein  is  immediately  separated  with  a 
knife.  The  flesh  is  then  bUnm  (gofifli), 
by  injeetinff  air  into  the  vessels  through  a 
beHows,  which  gives  it  a  plump  appear- 


ance.   Every  pttt  ef  the  aiiiiBBl*--4MiMi^ 

horns,  hoofs,  blood,  intestines,  hide,  tafc- 
Ibw— is  used  for  the  fabrication  of  glue, 
jelly,  Prussian  blue,  sal-anunoniae,  &c. 
In  London,  the  carcass  butchers  kill  the 
meat,  and  sell  it  out  in  great  quantkiee; 
the  retail  butchers  sell  it  out  to  the  con- 
sumers. The  average  number*  of  oxen 
sold  at  Smithfield  annually  is  156,000; 
sheep  and  lambs,  1,500,000;  calves,  22,000; 
ho^  20,000.  The  Jews  m  London  have 
theur  own  butchers,  who  ai^  hcensed  by 
the  rabbis.  They  cut  the  throats  of  the 
animals,  never  knocking  them  down,  ac**- 
cording  to  the  usual  practice.  In  some 
countries,  the  method  of  slaughtering  cat- 
tle by  penetrating  the  spinu  marrow  is 
practis^ 

Bute  ;  a  small  island  of  Scotland,  lying 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Clyde,  with  an  area 
of  29,000  acres,  belonging  principally  to 
the  maiauis  of  Bute.  The  clunate  is 
moist  and  mild.  The  heiring  fisbeiy  is  a 
profitable  employment  The  only  town 
IS  Rothesay,  the  ruins  of  the  castle  of 
which,  formerly  inhabited  by  the  Scottish 
monarchs,  still  remain.  It  gave  the  title 
of  duke  of  Rothesay  to  the  heir  apparent 
of  Scotland.  The  title  is  now  transferred 
to  the  prince  of  Wales. 

Bute  (John  Stuart)  earl  of;  a  Britisli 
statesman,  bom  in  the  beginning  of  the 
18th  century,  in  Scotland.  His  ancestors 
had  been  devated  to  the  peerage  in  1703» 
and  were  connected  with  the  old  kings 
of  Scotland.  In  his  youth,  B.  seemM 
devoted  to  pleasure,  and  little  inclined  to 
engage  in  politics ;  nevertheless,,  in  1737, 
after  the  death  of  a  Scottish  peer,  he  was 
chosen  to  fill  his  seat  in  parliament  In 
consequence  of  his  opposition  to  the 
measures  of  the  ministry,  he  was  lefl;  out 
when  a  new  parliament  was  convened, 
in  1741.  OfiTended  by  this  neglect,  B.  re- 
tired to  his  estates,  and  lived  there,  wholly 
secluded,  till  the  landing  of  the  Pretender 
in  Scodand,  1745,  induced  him  to  go  to 
London,  and  ofler  his  services  to  the 
government  Notwithstanding  this  man- 
ifestation of  zeal,  he  would  not  have  beenr 
brought  ferward  anin,  if  he  had  not  at? 
tracted  the  notice  of  the  prince  of  Wal^ 
at  an  exhibition  of  private  theatricals,  in 
consequence  of  which  he  was  invited  to 
the  court  Here  he  soon  gained  influence,, 
and  succeeded  in  making  himself  india*- 
pensable  to  the  prince.  At  his  death,  in 
1751,  he  was  appmnted,  by  the  widowed 
princess,  chamberlain  to  her  son,  and  waa 
mtrusted  by  her  with  his  educatioD.  B^ 
never  lost  sight  of  his  pupil,  and  poeseased 
80  much  more  mfluence  with  the  primoew 
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of  Wiiiw  than  her  aon's  paitioidar  taton^ 
the  eoii  of  Harcourt  and  the  biah^  of 
Norwich,  that  they  reskned  their  offices. 
LoKd  Waldegrave  and  the  Inahop  of  Lin- 
coh),  who  were  choeen  in  their  stead, 
opposed  him  unsuccessflilly.  George  II 
died  Oct  3£s  1760,  and,  two  days  after, 
Bb  was  appointed  member  of  the  privy 
QOunciL  In  March,  1761,  the  parliament 
was  dissolved.  B.  was  made  secretary  of 
state,  in  the  j^ace  of  lord  Holdemess,  and 
i^>pointed  Charles  Jenkinson,  afterwards 
loitl  Hawke^ury  and  earl  of  Liverpool 
his  onder'Secretary.  Legge,  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  was  removed.  Pitt  (the 
great  Chatham),  who  saw  his  influence  in 
toe  new  council  annihilated,  cave  in  his 
resiffnation  the  same  ^ear.  This  event 
nia»9  an  un&vorable  impression  on  the 
nation ;  but  B.,  possessing  the  unbounded 
confidence  of  his  king,  stood  at  the  head 
of  the  state«  Soon  after,  he  removed  the 
old  duke  of  Newcasde,  then  first  lord  of 
the  treasuiy,  and  the  only  one  of  the  fi>r- 
mer  ministry  remaining  in  office,  and  im- 
mediately took  this  important  post  upon 
himself  receiving,  at  me  same  time,  the 
order  of  the  garter.  After  a  severe  con- 
test in  pariiament,  he  concluded  a  peace 
with  Finnce.  The  terms  for  England 
were  periiaps  not  disproportionate  to  the 
successes  obtained  during  the  war;  but  it 
was  dispaceful  that  the  king  of  Prussia, 
in  violation  of  fonner  treaties,  should  have 
been  left  to  his  fate.  K  was  obliged  to 
hear  the  most  bitter  reproaches ;  yet  he 
succeeded  in  vmning  me  popular  fiivor, 
and  eveiy  thin^  seemed  to  promise  the 
power  of  the  minister  a  lone  continuance. 
He  had  rendered  the  whigs  objects  of 
8uq»icion  to  the  king,  and  excluded  them 
fiom  the  administratioD ;  on  the  contrary, 
he  fiivored  the  tories,  even  the  fi)rmer 
Jacobites,  and  thus  surrounded  tbe  king 
with  persons  Avhose  principles  coincided 
with  his  ovm,  especially  with  his  Scotch 
countrytnen.  The  people  murmured,  and 
numberless  pamphlets  attacked  the  min- 
ister with  bitterness,  who  was  slowly 
gaining  the  confidence  of  the  public,  when 
new  causes  of  dissatisfaction  produced  a 
ipeat  kritation  against  him.  Todischaige 
the  debt  contracted  by  the  war,  he  vras 
obliged  to  negotiate  a  loan,  the  interest  of 
which  v?as  to  be  paid  by  a  tax  on  cider, 
peny,&c.  In  sirite  of  the  opposition,  the 
bin  passed  both  houses.  The  city  of 
London  in  vain  petitioned  the  kinff  to 
veftise  his  consent  The  influence  of  B. 
seemed  unbounded,  when  it  was  made 
known,  contrary  to  expectation,  that  he 
had  resigned  his  office  ae  prime  nunisteri 


and  was,  in  future,  to  live  as  a  private 
man.  George  Grenville  succeeded  him 
in  the  ministry.  K  soon  perceived  the 
weakness  of  the  administration,  and  en- 
deavored to  unite  himself  with  Pitt.  The 
plan  fiiiled,  and  the  exasperation  of  the 
people  was  redoubled,  d,  was  still  con- 
sidered as  the  soul  of  the  royal  resolutions, 
and  particularly  as  the  author  of  the 
stamp  act,  which  kindled  the  first  flame 
of  discord  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
North  American  colonies.  Certain  it  is, 
that  his  fiiends  spoke  zealously  against  its 
repeal.  Those  ministers  who  4id  not 
support  B.'s  views  were  removed.  His 
adherents,  who  called  themselves  fiiends 
of  the  kmg,  formed  a  powerful  party. 
They  were  stigmatized  with  the  old  name 
of  cabalj  and  were  denounced  as  the  au- 
thors of  all  the  present  evils.  In  1766,  B. 
declared,  in  the  house  of  lords,  that  he 
had  wholly  witbdravra  from  public  busi- 
ness, and  no  longer  saw  the  kin(^ ;  still  it 
was  not  doubted  that  his  great  mfluence 
continued.  On  the  death  of  the  princess 
of  Wales,  1772,  he  seems  first  to  have 
given  up  all  participation  in  the  afilurs  of 
fiovermnent.  The  public  hatred  towards 
him  ceased,  and  he  was  forgotten.  He 
spent  his  last  years  on  his  estate.  'A  cost- 
ly botanical  garden,  a  library  of  30,000 
volumes,  excellent  astronomical,  philo- 
sophical and  mathematical  instruments, 
afrorded  him  occupation.  His  fiivorite 
study  was  botany,  v^th  which  he  was  in- 
timately acquainted.  For  the  queen  of 
Eln^land,  he  wrote  the  Botanical  Register, 
which  contained  all  the  diilferent  kinds  of 
plants  in  Great  Britain  (9  vols.,  4to.). 
This  work  is  remarkable,  both  for  its 
splendor,  in  which  it  excels  all  fi)rmer 
botanical  works,  and  for  its  rarity.  Only 
12  copies  were  printed,  at  an  expense  of 
more  than  £lOfiOO  sterling.  B.  died  in 
1792.  He  had  more  pretension  than  abil- 
ity. By  engaging  in  politics,  for  Avhich  he 
had  neither  tuent  nor  knowledge,  he  lost 
his  own  quiet,  and  his  imprudent  meas- 
ures broi^ht  trouble  and  confusion  on  the 
nation.  He  was  reproached  with  haugh- 
tiness; but  this  was  the  fault  of  a  noble 
spirit ;  and  he  steadily  refused,  during  his 
nunistiy,  to  employ  venal  writers.  Dis- 
trustful and  reserved,  he  has  been  describ- 
ed as  harsh,  imperious  and  obstmate ;  yet 
he  was  generally  kresolute,  and  even 
timid.  iSs  morals  were  irreproachable. 
In  private  life,  he  dii^layed  an  amiable 
simplicity. 

BuTLEa,  James,  duke  of  Ormond ;  an 
eminent  statesman  in  the  reigns  of  Charles 
I  and  II.    He  was  bom  at  London ;  suc- 
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ceeded  his  grandfather,  in  1633,  and,  al-> 
diough  all  his  connexions  were  Catholics, 
his  wardship  being  claimed  by  James  I, 
he  was  brought  up  a  member  of  the 
church  of  Eneland,  to  which  he  ever  after 
constantly  adhered.  When  Strafford  be- 
came loid-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  B.  was 
made  commander  of  the  army,  which 
consisting  of  only  3000  men,  he  could  do 
Ittde  more  than  keep  the  enemy  in  check, 
and  was  obii^ed  to  agree  to  a  cessation  of 
hostilities;  after  which,  having  been  cre- 
ated a  marquis,  he  was  appointed  lord- 
lieutenant.  On  the  ruin  of  tiie  royal  cause, 
he  retired  to  France.  After  tlie  execution 
of  Charles,  he  retuhied  to  Ireland,  witli  a 
view  of  raising  the  people ;  but,  on  the 
landing  of  Cromwel(  he  again  returned 
to  France.  While  abroad^  he  exerted 
himself  to  further  the  restoration  of 
Charles ;  and,  when  that  event  was 
brought  about  by  Monk,  returned  with  the 
kinff.  Before  the  coronation,  he  was  cre- 
ated duke,  and  assisted  at  tiliat  ceremo- 
ny as  loi-d  high  steward  of  England.  In 
16G2,  he  was  again  appointed  lord-lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  which  country  he  re- 
stored to  comparative  tranquiUity,  and 
was  an  active  benefactor  to  it,  by  encour- 
aging various  improvements,  particularly 
the  growth  of  flax  and  manufacture  of 
Unen.  On  the  exile  of  lord  Clarendon, 
his  attachment  to  that  nobleman  involved 
B.  in  mucii  of  the  odium  .attached  to 
him,  and  although,  on  his  recall  from  Ire- 
land, nothing,  on  the  most  rigorous  inqui- 
ly,  could  be  proved  against  him,  he  was 
removed  by  tlie  machinations  of  Bucking- 
ham. In  1G70,  a  desiierate  design  was 
formed  by  the  noted  colonel  Blood,  whom 
he  had  imprisoned  in  Ireland,  to  seize 
his  person,  and  hang  him  at  Tyburn. 
The  project  succeeded  so  far,  that  he  was 
one  night  forcibly  taken  out  of  his  coach 
in  St  James's  street^  placed  behind  a 
horseman,  and  carried  some  distance ;  but 
at  length  he  threw  the  man  and  himself 
from  the  horse  by  his  personal  exertions, 
and  obtained  assistance  before  he  could 
be  replaced.  The  king  sent  lord  Arling- 
ton to  request  the  duke  to  forgive  the 
insult ;  who  cahnly  replied,  that,  "  If 
his  majesty  could  pardon  Blood  for  his 
attempt  to  steal  the  crown,  he  might  easi- 
ly {}ardon  that  upon  his  life;"  adding, 
that  ^  he  would  obey  the  king,  without 
mquiring  his  reason.''  For  six  years,  he 
was  deprived  of  court  favor,  but  at  length 
was  again  appointed  lord-lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  which  place  he  held  during  the 
remainder  of  the  reign  of  Charles ;  but 
soon  after  resigned,  his   principles  not 


suiting  the  poMey  of  JaiiMs*  He  died  at 
his  seat  in  Dorsetshire,  m  1668,  kftving 
behind  him  the  character  of  a  man  who 
united  the  courtier  and  the  man  of  honor 
and  integrity  better  than  any  nobleman  of 
the  time. 

Butler,  Joseph ;  an  English  prelate  of 
distinguished  eminence  as  a  writer  on 
ethics  and  theology.  He  was  bc»ii  in 
1692,  at  Wantage,  in  Berkshire,  where  his 
father  was  a  shopkeeper,  and  a  Presbyte* 
rian  dissenter.  After  some  previous  edu- 
cation at  a  grammar-school,  he  was  sent 
to  an  academy  at  Tewkesbury,  with  a 
view  to  ordination  as  a  minister  among 
the  dissenters.  While  occupied  by  his 
studies,  he  gave  a  proof  of  his  talents  by 
some  acute  and  ingenious  remarks  on 
doctor  Samuel  Clarke's  Demonstration  of 
the  Being  and  Attributes  of  God,  in  pri- 
vate letters  addressed  to  the  author.  He 
likewise  paid  particular  attention  to  the 
points  of^  controversy  between  the  mem- 
Ders  of  the  established  church  and  the 
dissenters,  the  result  of  which  was  a  de- 
termination to  be  no  longer  a  nonconform- 
ist ;  and  he  therefore  removed  to  Oxford, 
in  1714.  Having  taken  orders,  he  was^ 
in  1718,  appointed  preacher  at  the  RoUa 
chapel,  and,  in  1736,  he  was  appointed 
clerk  of  the  closet  to  the  queen.  The 
same  year,  he  published  his  celebrated 
work,  the  Analogy  of  Reli^on,  Natural 
and  Revealed,  to  tlie  Constitution  and 
Course  of  Nature.  In  1738,  doctor  B. 
was  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of  Bristol, 
on  the  recommendation  of  queen  Caro- 
line; and,  in  1750,  obtained  his  highest 
{trefennent — ^the  bishopric  of  Durham, 
le  died  in  1752,  and  was  interred  in  Bristol 
cathedral  A  charge,  delivered  to  the  x 
clei]gy  of  the  diocese  of  Durham,  on  the 
subject  of  external  religion,  together  with 
llie  circumstance  of  hisf^etting  up  a  mar- 
ble cross  in  his  chapel  at  Bristol,  gave 
rise  to  suspicions  that  he  was  inclined  to 
the  principles  of  popery;  and,  after  his 
death,  a  report  was  spread  that  he  had 
died  in  the  Catholic  &ith;  but  this  story 
was  satisfactorily  contradicted  by  arch- 
bishop Seeker. 

Bdtlcr,  Samuel,  a  celebrated  English 
poet,  was  die  son  of  a  farmer  in  Strens^ 
ham,  in  Worcestershire,  where  he  was 
bom  in  1612,  and  educated  at  Cambridgec 
He  resided  some  time  with  sir  Samuel 
Luke,  a  commander  under  Cromwell.  In 
this  situation,  R  acquired  the  materials 
for  his  Hudibras,  by  a  study  of  those 
around  him,  and  particularly  of  su:  Sam- 
uel himself,  a  caricature  of  whom  consti* 
tuted  the  celebrated   knight  Hudibna 
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The  first  part  of  Hudibras  was  published 
ID  1663,  and  was  brought  into  the  notice 
of  the  court  by  the  well-known  earl  of 
Borset.  It  immediatoly  became  highly 
popular  with  the  prevailing  party  in 
church  and  state,  and  served  as  a  general 
source  of  quotation ;  the  king  himself  per- 
petually answering  his  courtiers  out  of 
iludibras.  Celebrated  as  it  rendered  its 
author,  it  did  nothing  towards  extricatins 
him  from  indigence.  All  the  bounty  of 
Charles  was  a  gratuity,  said  to  amount  to 
£300.  Thus  unpatronised,  but  respected 
for  his  integrity,  and  beloved  for  his  social 
(|ualities,  he  died  in  1680,  and  was  buried 
in  Sl  Paul's  church,  Covent  garden,  at 
die  expense  of  his  friend  Mr.  Longueville, 
of  the  Temple.  A  monument  was,  40 
years  after,  erected  to  his  memory  in 
Westminster  abbey,  by  alderman  Barber, 
the  printer,  lest,  as  tne  inscription  o1)- 
serves,  iie  cut  vivo  deerant  fere  omnia^  de- 
€S3et  etiam  mortiio  timiulus  (he  who,  when 
living,  wanted  every  thing,  should,  when 
dead,  also  want  a  tomb).  Of  Hudibras  it 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe,  that,  both 
in  its  style  and  matter,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  original  works  that  was  ever  ^vritten, 
and  that  it  exhibits  the  faculty  especially 
denominated  wit,  meaning  the  power  of 
rapid  illustration  by  remote  contingent 
resemblances,  to  a  most  remarkable  de- 
gree. Possessed  of  much  wit,  of  great 
Knowledge  of  life,  and  extensive  learning, 
B.  united  in  himself  all  the  requisites  for 
his  very  peculiar  undertaking.  As  a  work 
intended  to  ridicule  the  Puritans,  the  at- 
traction of  Hudibras  was  great,  but  tem- 
porary. As  applicable  to  classes  of  char- 
acter which  exist  for  ever,  its  satire  always 
will  be  relished.  Fanaticism,  hvpocrisy, 
and  time-serving  venality,  are  of  all  ages. 
Its  diction,  though  coarse  and  negligent,  is 
adapted  for  the  conveyance  of^the  odd 
and  whimsical  notions  and  associations 
with  which  the  work  abounds.  In  fact, 
the  originality  of  B.,  as  to  matter,  elicited 
equal  originality  in  its  delivery.  In  1759, 
appeared  the  Genuine  Remams,  in  Prose 
and  Verse,  of  Mr.  Butler,  from  the  origi- 
nal Manuscripts,  fonnerly  in  the  Posses- 
sion of  W.  Longueville,  Esquire  (2  vols., 
8vo.). 

Butter;  an  oily  substance,  produced 
from  the  milk  of  kine.  Cream  is  composed 
of  an  oily  substance,  a  caseous  matter,  and 
serum  or  whey.  If  it  be  agitated  about 
an  hour  in  a  chum,  a  separation  of 
,  these  parts  takes  place,  and  a  solid,  called 
huUery  and  a  liquid,  called  hutter^milkj  con- 
sisting of  the  whey  and  the  caseous  mat- 
ter, are  the  products.  The  proportions 
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of  these  products,  in  100  partis  of  creamy 
are, 

Butter, 4.5 

Cheese, 3.5 

Whey, 92.0 

100.0 

Chemical  analysis  gives  stearine,  elaihe, 
and  a  small  quantity  of  acid  and  coloring 
matter,  as  tlie  component  parts  of  butter. 
Beckmonn  (History  of  Inventions,  372'| 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  butter  is  not  or 
Grecian  nor  of  Roman  invention ;  but  that 
the  Greeks  received  it  fi*om  the  Scytliians, 
Thracians  and  Phrygians,  and  that  the 
Romans  derived  it  from  the  people  of 
Germany,  and  used  it  as  a  medicine,  rather 
than  as  a  culinary  luxury.  In  warm  coun- 
tries, the  place  of  butter  is  still,  for  the 
most  part,  supplied  by  oil.  In  Italy,  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  the  south  of  France,  it  is 
to  be  purchased  in  the  apotliecaries'  shops. 
The  difHculty  of  keeping  it  any  length 
of  time  is,  indeed,  an  effectual  barrier 
to  its  general  use.  The  ancients  appear 
to  have  been  wholly  deficient  in  the  art 
of  giving  it  consistency.  The  European 
countries,  in  which  oil  or  butter  is  used, 
says  Malte-Brun  ( O^g*.,  liv.  xcv),  may  be 
separated  by  a  line  extending  along  the 
Pyrenees  the  Cevennes,  the  Alps  and 
mount  Heemus.  To  the  north,  the  pas- 
turage is  better;  cattle  abound,  and  the 
food  is  chiefly  derived  from  them.  The 
olive-groves  to  the  south  supersede  the 
use  ot  butter  by  that  of  oil.  The  butter, 
beer,  and  animal  food,  of  the  noith  of  Eu- 
rope, give  way  to  oil,  wine  and  bread,  in 
the  warmer  regions.  The  word  ckameahf 
translated  huUer,  in  the  English  version  of 
the  Bible,  means  some  liquid  preparation 
of  milk  or  cream.  It  was  in  general  use 
among  the  Celts: — Spuma  id  est  lactis^ 
concretiorque  quavi  quod  serum  vocatur-j 
harhararam  geivtiwn  lautiasimus  dbus* 
(PUnyy  ix,  41,  and  xxviii,  9.)  The  Hindoos 
make  use  of  g-^e,  which  means  butter 
clarified  by  Soiling.  They  boil  the  milk 
two  or  three  hours,  which,  when  cool,  is 
temiented  with  curdled  milk,  left  to  sour, 
churned,  and,  when  it  is  sufficiently  ran- 
cid, is  boiled,  and  mixed  with  salt,  or 
betel-leaf,  and  ruddle,  to  improve  its  taste 
and  color. 

Butterfly.    (See  PapHio,) 

BuTTMANN,  Philip  Charles;  bom  at 
Frankfort,  in  1764;  studied  at  Gottingen ; 
was  tutor  of  the  princes  of  Dessau ;  and. 
in  1800,  professor  of  the  gymnasium  or 
Joachimsthal ;  at  nresent,  second  librarian 
and  member  of  tne  academy  of  sciences 
in  Berlin.    (See  Lowe's  .^ttto&to^stt^i^  ^ 
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learned  Men  in  SerUn  (Se&stbwgrcmkie 
wm  Bed,  GdehrUn\  1807,  3d  number.) 
B.  is  one  of  the  most  distinguiahed  philol- 
ogists of  the  present  time,  uniting  with 
comprehensive  learning,  penetration,  per- 
spicuity and  conciseness  of  style.  His 
grammatical  writings  are  known  and  used 
in  all  the  best  schools.  The  first  edition 
of  his  abridged  Greek  Grammar  appeared 
at  Berlin  (1792),  the  seventh,  in  1824 ;  the 
tenth  edition  of  the  larger  Grammar  was 
published  in  1822 ;  an  English  translation 
of  the  School  Grammar,  by  Everett,  ap- 
peared in  1822(Bo8ton,  N.  E.),2d  ed.,  1826 ; 
reprinted  in  England,  with  the  name  of 
the  American  translator  struck  out.  This 
work  owes  its  popularity  to  the  philosoph- 
ical clearness,  order  and  unity  with  which 
the  elements  of  the  language  are  illustrat- 
ed and  combined.  The  philosophical 
treasures,  which  were  excluded  by  the 
limits  of  a  school  book,  are  deposited  in 
two  other  works ;  his  LexUogtis^  particu- 
larly intended  for  the  explanation  of  Ho- 
mer and  Hesiod  (Ist  vol.,  Berlm,  1818, 
and  2d  ed.,  1825) ;  and  his  Complete  Greek 
Grammar  (Berlin,  1819— 1825).  He  was 
also  actively  engaged  in  editing  the  clas- 
sics, and  in  many  works  on  the  mythologi- 
cal periods  of  antiquity.  They  are  spirit- 
ed and  elegant. 

Buttons  are  of  almost  all  forms  and 
materials — wood,  horn,  bone,  ivory,  steel, 
copper,  silver,  similor,  &c.  The  tailor 
covers  them  vnth  stufls,  and  the  female 
artisan  envelopes  them  with  a  texture  of 
thread,  silk,  cotton  and  gold  or  silver 
thread.  The  non-metallic  buttons,  called 
also  motddSf  are  made  of  the  substances 
first  mentioned,  by  sawing  them  into 
little  slips,  of  the  thickness  of  the  button 
to  be  made,  which  are  then  cut  into  the 
form  required,  by  an  instrument  adapted 
to  the  purpose.  Metallic  buttons  are  cast 
in  moulds,  or  cut  by  a  fly-press.  Any 
figure  or  inscription  may  be  impressed  on 
them  at  the  same  time  tha^  they  are  cut. 
The  little  wire  ring,  by  which  they  are 
attached  to  a  garment,  is  called  ahankf  and 
is  soldered  separately  on  each  button. 
The  details  of  smoothing,  polling,  boil- 
ing, &c.,  would  occupy  too  much  room. 
The  face  of  the  button  is  generally  plated 
or  gilt  Doctor  Church,  an  American, 
obtained  a  patent,  in  England  (1829),  for 
an  Improvea  manufacture  of  buttons  with 
a  metallic  shank,  the  face  being  either  of 
polished  metal,  or  covered  with  any 
rabric.  The  various  operations  of  shaping 
the  discs,  forming  the  shanks,  cutting  the 
cloth,  and  covering  the  faces  of  the  but- 
tons, are  all  effected  by  one  revolving  shaft 


Buttresses,  in  Gothic 
are  lateral  projections  on  the  outude  o^ 
the  vralls  of  an  edifice,  extending  fixini 
the  top  to  the  bottom,  at  the  comers  and 
between  the  windows.  They  are  neces- 
sary to  support  the  walls,  and  prevent 
them  from  spreading  under  the  weight  of 
the  roof. 

BuTTuaA,  Antonio;  an  Italian  poet, 
bom  at  Verona,  1771.  When  the  com- 
bined Austrian  and  Russian  armies  over- 
threw the  youn^  Italian  repubUcs  in  1799, 
B.  took  renige  m  France.  At  this  time, 
he  was  known  in  his  own  countiy  by 
some  i>leasing  sonnets,  and  an  Italian 
translation  of  Amauh's  tragedy  of  the 
Venetians.  In  Paris,  he  translf^ed  Boi- 
leau's  .MPofttgue  into  Italian  verse,  with 
a  strict  adherence  to  the  ideas  of  the 
original  The  attempt  was  the  more  dif^ 
ficult,  as  Boileau  had  so  harshly  censured 
tiie  master-work  of  Tasso.  Nevertheless, 
the  translation  met  with  approbation  in 
Italy.  This  approbation  of  the  public 
induced  him  to  translate,  also,  Racine's 
Jbfaginie  en  Avlidt  into  Italian  verse.  In 
1811,  he  printed  a  volume  of  poems, 
mostly  odes,  full  of  enthusiasm  for  France. 
His  Essay  on  the  History  of  Venice,  in 
Italian  prose,  received  the  highest  appro- 
bation m  Italy  and  France,  as  likewise 
did  his  TcMeau  dt  la  LUth-ature  RcMSnne^ 
which  is  merely  an  introduction  to  bis 
lectures  at  the  Alhenie,  in  Paris. 

BuxHowDEN,  Frederic  William,  count 
of;  descended  from  an  ancient  Livonian 
family ;  bom  on  the  isle  of  Moen,  near 
Osel ;  was  educated  at  St  Petersburg,  and 
engaged  in  the  war  against  the  Turks  in 
1769,  and  for  some  time  subsequent  In 
1783,  he  was  made  colonel,  owing  his 
promotion  cliiefly  to  his  marriage  with 
Natalia  AlexijelT,  1777.  In  1790,  he  dee 
feated  the  Swedisl^  generals  Hamilton 
and  Meyerfeld,  and  rescued  Fredericks- 
ham  and  Viborp^.  In  Poland,  he  com- 
manded a  Russian  division  in  1792  and 
1794.  At  the  storming  of  Praga,  he  re- 
strained, as  far  as  he  was  able,  the  fury  of 
the  soldiers.  Suwaroff  intrusted  him 
with  the  command  of  Warsaw  and  the 
administration  of  Poland,  His  modera- 
tion and  disinterestedness  gained  him  the 
esteem  of  the  Poles.  While  military  gov- 
ernor in  Petersburg,  he  fell  into  disgrace 
under  the  emperor  Paul.  Alexander 
made  him  inspector  of  the  troops  in  Li- 
vonia, Esthonia  and  Couriand,  with  the 
dignity  of  govemor-generaL  In  1805,  he 
command^  the  left  wing  at  Austerlit^ 
which  advanced,  whilst  the  centre  and 
the  right  wing  were  beaten.    In  1806,  he 
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eommanded  50,000  Ruasians,  and  with- 
stood  the  French  in  the  eastern  part  of 
Pniflsia.  After  the  defeat  of  Pultusk,  he 
■was  unjusdy  superceded  by  count  Ben- 
ni^n.  After  the  battles  of  Eylau  and 
Friedland,  he  was  aeain  made  com- 
mander-in-chief. In  1808,  with  18,000 
Russians,  he  conc|uered  Finland,  bbliged 
Sweabofg  to  capitulate,  and  terminated 
tiie  war  at  Tomea.  In  1809,  he  resigned 
on  account  of  his  health,  and  died  in 
1611. 

Buxton;  a  market-town  in  the  coimty 
of  Derby,  England,  situated  in  a  valley, 
celebrated  for  its  mineral  waters.  The 
spiings  dischai^  60  gallons  a  minute: 
the  temperature  of  the  water  is  82°.  It 
is  colorless,  and  devoid  of  taste  or  smell. 
It  contains  caicarious  earth,  vitriolic  sele- 
nite  and  sea-salt,  and  is  an  active  remedy 
in  nephritic  and  bilious  complaints.  It  is 
used  both  externally  and  internally.  The 
Crescent  is  an  extensive  edifice,  divided 
into  three  hotels,  and  a  private  lodging- 
house.  The  lowest  storv  forms  a  colon- 
nade, extending  the  whole  length  of  the 
front,  the  span  of  which  is  257  feet  The 
season  for  the  Buxton  waters  is  from 
June  to  the  end  of  October.  It  was 
known  to  the  Romans;  laid  the  unfortu- 
nate Mary  Stuart,  while  in  captivity,  re- 
sided some  time  at  the  Hall  She  left  it 
with  the  ferewell, 

Buxtona, 
Forte  mihi  posthae  non  adeunda,  vale ! 

B.  is  159  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  London. 

Buxton,  Jedediah,  an  extraordinary 
calculator,  was  bom  in  Eberton,  in  Derby- 
shire. His  education  was  wholly  neglect- 
ed :  he  was  never  taught  to  read  or  write ; 
and  how  he  first  learned  the  proportions 
of  numbers,  their  powers  and  denomina- 
tions, he  never  could  remember.  His 
power  of  abstraction  wss  so  great,  that  no 
noise  whatever  could  disturb  him;  and, 
when  asked  anv  question,  he  would  reply, 
and  immediately  return  to  his  calculation, 
without  the  least  conftision.  He  was 
once  asked  this  question: — ^In  a  bodv, 
whose  three  sides  are  23,145,789  yards, 
5,642,732  yards,  and  54,965  yaids,  how 
many  cubical  eighths  of  an  inch  ?  He  im- 
mediately set  to  work,  though  in  the  midst 
of  a  hundred  kborers,  and,  in  about  Hyq 
hours,  produced  the  exact  answer.  His 
application  to  figures  prevented  his  mak- 
ing the  smallest  progress  in  any  other 
branch  of  knowledge ;  and,  on  other  sub- 
jects, his  ideas  were  as  coi^ned  as  those 
of  a  child.  In  1754,  he  walked  to  Lon- 
don, and  was  introduced  to  the  royal  soci- 
0ty«    He  was  abo  taken  to  se^  Bichard 


in,  at  Drury  lane,  where,  instead  of  pay- 
ing attention  to  the  entertainment,  he  was 
engaged  in  coudting  how  many  words 
Gamck  uttered,  and  the  steps  of  the 
dancers.  He  died  at  about  70  years  of 
age. 

BuxTORF,  John,  an  eminent  Calvinistic 
divine,  was  bom  in  1564,  at  Camen,  in 
Westphalia.  Being  very  learned  in  He- 
brew and  Chaldaic,  in  the  acquirement  of 
which  he  obtained  the  assistance  of  many 
learned  Jews,  he  was  engaged,  by  the 
magistrates  of  Basil,  in  the  professorship 
of  those  languages,  which  he  taught  with 
ereat  success.  He  died  at  Basil,  m  1G29. 
His  works  are.  Lexicon  Chdldaicvm  Thd- 
mvdicum  et  Rabbinicum;  Thesaunu  Lin- 
gua Hebrmca;  Hebrew  Bible,  with  the 
Kabbinical  and  Chaldaic  Paraphrases,  the 
Massora,  &c. ;  Hebrew  and  Chaldaic  Dic- 
tionary; Hebrew  Grammar;  Syna^ga 
Judenica,  a  Collection  of  Modes  and  Cere- 
monies; Bibliotheca  Rabbinica ;  InsiUidio 
Epiftolaris  Hebrcdca;  Concordantia  He* 
hrcdcaj  &c.  &c 

BtrxTORF,  John,  son  of  the  preceding, 
was  bom  at  Basil,  in  1599,  and  was  made 
professor  of  the  Oriental  languages  there. 
He  published  a  Chaldaic  and  Svriac  Lex- 
icon; TractatusdePvmdorwnKoccdiumet 
Jlecentuum  in  LSbris  veUris  TestammU  Hc" 
braicia  Originey  AnHqmtate  et  AudorUate ; 
and  wJTUi-mfico,  Hu  Pindicus  Veritaiis  He- 
brcdca ;  in  the  two  last  of  which  he  de- 
fended his  fiither's  opinions  concerning 
the  Hebrew  vowel  points.  He  was  also 
the  author  of  Dissertations  on  the  Old  and 
New  Testament ;  FlorilegiumHebrcUcum; 
ExercitationtsPhihlogicO'Cniicaiy&.c,  He 
died  at  Basil,  m  1664.  There  were  two 
other  Buxtoife— John  Janaes,  and  Jojin — 
relations  of  the  former,  who  both  were 
professors  in  the  same  chair  at  Basil,  and 
ooth  writers  on  Hebrew  literature. 

BuTUXDERE  (i.  e.,  great  valUy^  from 
bwfuk,  great,  and  derey  valley) ;  a  charm- 
ing little  town  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Bosphorus,  not  far  fi-om  Constantinople 
and  the  Black  sea,  so  called  from  the 
ereat  valley  in  which  it  Kcs,  whence  also 
me  stream  passing  through  it  is  called  B. 
The  valley,  as  well  as  tlie  river,  is  called 
BaOvxoXnof,  i.  e.,  the  deef'bosomed.  It  was 
formerly  called  the  four  Umd  (raXo;  ay^s). 
This  splendid  walk  is  now  called  the 
meadows  (Liibadiay  la  prairie).  In  the 
lower  part  of  this  meadow  is  one  of  the 
most  q)lendid  groups  of  trees  on  the  Bos* 
phoms,  consisting  of  seven  plane-treeS| 
which  are  called,  together,  Je£  KanUuchy 
L  e.,  the  seven  brothers.  According  to  a 
tradition  not  well  substantiated,  Qodfirey 
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of  Bouillon  encamped  in  these  meadows, 
in  1096,  with  an  army  of  crusaders.  The 
place  consists  of  the  lower  and  the  upper 
town.  In  the  former  are  the  houses  of 
the  Greeks,  Armenians,  and  some  Turks. 
*  In  the  upper  part  are  the  summer-houses 
and  gardens  of  the  European  ambassa- 
dors, besides  which,  many  also  have 
houses  in  Belgrade.  Among  these  houses, 
the  most  sp^ndid  is  the  palace  of  the 
Russian  ambassador,  with  its  gardens. 
This  and  several  other  palaces  lie  to- 
gether on  the  beautiful  quay,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  frequented  walks  of  the 
people  of  B.  A  long  and  handsome 
street,  running  through  the  place,  con- 
sists of  two  rows  of  houses,  built,  for  the 
most  part,  in  the  European  fashion. 
Foreignera  often  pass  the  winter  here, 
on  account  of  the  beauty  of  the  country. 
B.  is  also  the  general  resort  of  the  higher 
classes,  if  a  contagious  disease  prevails  in 
Constantinople,  Galata  or  Pera,  as  well 
as  when  an  insurrection  of  the  people  is 
apprehended.  (See  Frai}kland*s  Journey 
to  and  from  ConstanHnopley  London,  1829.) 
Buzzard  (vuUur  aura,  Wils. ;  caihartes 
aura,  Illig. ;  commonly  called  turhttf- 
buxzardf  or  turkey-vulture).  This  bird  is 
found  over  a  vast  extent  of  territory  on 
the  American  continent,  in  the  West  India 
islands,  and  in  the  southern  parts  of  Eu- 
rope and  Asia.  In  the  U.  States,  they  are 
most  numerous  in  the  southern  parts,  and 

Stpearin  the  Northern  States  otuy  during 
e  summer. — ^The  turkey-buzzard  is  a 
perfectly  harmless  creature,  and  derives 
Its  food  exclusively  from  tlie  putrid  car- 
casses which  are  to  be  found  within  its 
range.  It  is,  therefore,  seldom  disturbed 
by  man,  and  does  not  exhibit  much  timid- 
ity, though  by  no  means  in  the  habit  of 
frequenting  the  immediate  vicinity  of  hu- 
man dwelhnga,  like  its  allied  species,  the 
black  vulture,  or  caiilon  crow  of  tlie 
.  aouth.  The  turkey-buzzard  is  gregari- 
ous, and  flocks  of  considerable  size  are 
always  found  to  feed  and  roost  together. 
For  the  latter  pur|)ose,  they  generally 
choose  the  limbs  of  dead  trees,  upon 
which  they  may  be  seen  sitting,  with  both 
wings,  outspread,  in  the  morning,  as  if  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  the  fresh  air  free 
access  to  their  bodies. — When  then-  fa- 
vorite carrion  is  to  be  obtained,  they  are 
very  voracious,  gorging  themselves  until 
'  actually  unable  to  contain  more,  and  even, 
for  a  time,  rendering  themselves  unable 
to  fly.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  is 
iinadvisable  to  approach  them,  as  they 
are  sure  to  be  revenged  upon  tlieir  dis- 
turbers by  vomiting  over  them  a  torrent 


of  horribly  disgusting  flltfa.    This  is  tb9 
only  mode  in  which  they  attempt  to  de- 
fend themselves ;  and  they  especially  re-« 
sort  to  it  when  any  one  interferes  with 
their  nests. — ^The  tuikey-buzzard  flies  in 
a  very  beautiful  manner,  rarely  flapping 
the  wings,  except  in   rising   from   the 
earth,  but  sailing  and  dipping  in  beautiful 
cur\'ed  lines,  traversing  a  vast  space  with 
wonderful  celerity  and  ease,  or  soaring  ta 
the  higher  regions  of  the  atmospberey 
mitil  entirely  lost  to  sight    Like  all  the 
birds  of  their  class,  the  buzzards  possess 
strong  powers  of  vision ;  but  the  sense  of 
smellnig  is  that  by  which  th^  are  princi- 
pally guided  to  their  food.    This  they  are 
capable  of  thus  discovering   from  im- 
mcTise  distances,  and  the  roost  striking^ 
facts  illustrative  of  the  acuteness  of  their 
olfactory  organs  are  on  record.    Notwith- 
standing these,  and  the  obvious  evidence 
afforded  by  the  structure  of  their  smelling 
apparatus,  a  recent  writer  has  undertaken 
to  assert  that  they  ai^  possessed  of  little 
or  no  power  of  smelling. — The  places 
chosen  by  the  turkey-buzzard  £br  laying 
are    generally   in    remote    and    solitary 
swamps,  or  dense  forests,  where  a  hollow 
stump  or  rotten  log  serves  for  a  nest. 
The  eggs  are  from  two  to  four,  of  a  dull* 
white    or   cream   color,   splashed   with 
chocolate  and  black,  the  patches  of  this 
being  largest  and  thickest  towards  the 
larger  end.    The  egg  resembles  tliat  of  a 
goose,  but  is  blunter  at  the  small  end :  it 
is  two  inches  and  three  fourths  long  by 
two  broad.    The  young  are  covered  by  a 
whitish  down,  somewhat  similar  to  that 
upon  a  young  goslings — Some  years  since, 
we  obtained  a  young  buzzard  while  still 
covered  vrith  long,  white  down,  with  the 
exception  of  the  wings,  which  were  partly 
feathered.    It  was  unable  to  fly,  and  had 
advanced  to   a   party  of  wood-cutters, 
while  at  work,  having  apparently  wan- 
dered too  far  fhom  the  nest  to  retrace  its 
steps.    As  it  seemed  hun^,  one  of  them 
gave  it  some  meat,  which  it  greedilv 
swallowed,  and  afterwards  remained  with 
them    unlU   they   returned   home,   and 
brought  it  witli  them.    This  young  buz- 
zaitl  speedily  became  domesticated,  and 
as  im  [fortunately  demanded  food  as  anv 
of  the  regular  tenants  of  the  poultry-yardL 
It  ate  all  sorts  of  meat  and  garbage,  uni- 
formly preferring  tlie  most  nltby.    As  il 
acquired  full  plumage,  it  began  to  kill  and 
devour  the  young  ducks  and  chickens^ 
placing  one  foot  upon  the  victim,  and 
leisurely  tearing  it  to  pieces  with  the  bilU 
As  this  buzzanl  learned  to  fly,  he  fre- 
quently made  excursioosi  and  returned  Uft 
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t  upon  a  kitehea  cbimneT.    At  length 

lie  one  day  joined  a  flock  which  was 
0oann|;  over  his  residence^  and  never 
after  retomed.— The  tiukey-buzzard  is 
two  feel  and  a  half  long,  and  his  wings 
are  aix  feet  two  inches  fiiom  tip  to  tip. 
The  head  and  neck,  for  an  inch  and  a 
half  below  the  ears,  are  furnished  with  a 
reddish,  wrinkled  skin,  beset  with  short, 
black  hairs,  which  also  cover  the  bill,  as 
far  as  the  anterior  angle  of  the  nostrils, 
which  are  ovaL  The  plumage  is  black, 
the  neck  feathered  ecjuallv  all  round,  and 
the  winffs  not  reaching  beyond  the  tail. 
The  tail  is  rounded.  There  is  no  obvi- 
ous di&rence  between  the  male  and  fe- 
male. 

Bdszard's  Bat;  a  bay  on  the  south 
coast  of  Massachusetts,  opposite  Barnsta- 
ble bay.  It  runs  up  between  Seakonnet 
point  on  the  west,  and  Chatahunk,  one 
of  the  Elizabeth  islands,  on  the  east ;  is  35 
or  40  miles  long,  and  7  wide.    It  ap- 

E roaches  within  3j|  miles  of  Barnstable 
ay.  It  has  been  contemplated  to  unite 
these  bays  by  a  canal.  Lon.  70^  39^  to 
71°  l(y  W.;  lat  4P  i^  to  4P42'  N. 

By-Law  is  a  particular  law  made  by  a 
corporation,  or  by  any  other  distinct  por- 
tion of  the  community,  for  the  r^ulation 
of  the  affiurs  o^its  members  in  such  of 
their  relations  as  are  not  reached  by  the 

£»neral  law  of  the  land*  Such  private 
WB  may  legally  be  made  by  all  incor- 
porated bodies,  as  civic  corporaticms,  trad- 
ing companies,  &C.,  and  even  by  the  body 
of  the  ukhabitants  of  a  town  or  parish, 
provided  they  involve  the  infiracaon  of 
DO  puUic  laws,  but  are  merely  calculated 
to  supply  their  want  of  application  in  the 
particular  instance.  These  private  laws 
are  bindinff  only  on  the  members  of  the 
body  for  iniicfa  they  are  framed,  and  will 
not  be  recognised  as  valid  unless  tliey 
appear  to  be  intended  for  the  general 
ffood  of  that  body,  and  not  for  the  mere 
nirtherance  of  private  or  personal  inter- 
ests. 

Btues,  doctor  Mather,  was  bom  in 
Boston  in  1706,  and  educated  at  Cam- 
bridffe.  After  completing  his  studies  in 
theology,  he  was  ordained  the  fiist  pastor 
of  the  church  in  HoUis  street,  Boston*  B. 
contributed  many  essays  to  the  New  Eng- 
land Weekly  Journal,  and  several  occa- 
sional poems,  some  of  which  were  coU 
lected  m  a  volume.  He  corresponded 
with  Pope,  Lansdowne  and  Watts,  In 
1776,  his  connexion  with  his  congregation 
was  dissolved,  on  account  of  his  toryism, 
for  any  disaffection  to  the  cause  of  the 
colonies  could  no  longer  be  tolerated.    Ip 


1777,  he  was  denounced,  in  town-meeting, 
as  an  enemy  to  his  countiy,  and  aftoiw 
wards  was  tried  before  a  special  court. 
The  charges  against  him  were,  that  he 
remained  in  the  town  during  tne  siege, 
that  he  prayed  fer  the  kiM,  and  received 
the  visits  of  the  British  omcers.  He  was 
sentenced  to  confinement,  with  his  fam*' 
ily,  on  board  a  guard-ship,  and  to  be  sent 
to  England  with  thenau  On  being  brought 
before  tlie  board  of  war,  he  was  treat* 
ed  with  respect,  and  was  ordered  to  be 
confined  to  his  own  house  for  a  short 
time.  He  possessed,  in  a  remariiable  de- 
gree, a  ready  and  powerful  wit,  which  he 
sometimes  exerted  where  good  nature 
would  have  refrained,  and  left  a  lastipff 
sting  by  a  transient  jest  He  exhibited 
tliis  love  of  ridicule  in  various  ways.  On 
one  occafflon,  when  sentenced,  under  sus- 
picion of  toryism,  to  be  confined  to  his 
own  house,  with  a  sentinel  over  him,  he 
persuaded  this  sentinel  to  go  on  an  eirand 
for  him,  promismg,  to  take  his  place. 
The  sentinel  consented  to  the  anange- 
ment,  and,  to  the  great  amusement  of  all 
who  passed,  B.  was  seen  very  gravely 
marching  before  his  own  door,  the  rous^ 
ket  on  ms  shoulder,  keeping  guard  over 
himsel£  Dturing  his  coimnement  in  hia 
own  house,  a  guard  was  placed  over  him, 
and  then  removed.  On  some  fiirther  com- 
plaiut,  a  sentinel  was  again  placed  over 
him.  He  was  soon  fi«ed,  and  no  fbrther 
noticed.  In  speaking  of  these  transac<» 
tions,  he  said,  ^he  had  been  guarded, 
reguarded,  and  disregarded.'*  Directly 
opposite  to  his  house  there  was  a  very 
bad  slough  in  wet  weather.  It  happened 
one  day,  that  two  of  the  selectrmen,  who 
had  the  care  of  the  streets,  stuck  fast  in 
this  hole,  and  were  obliaed  to  set  out  in 
the  mud  to  extricate  tbeur  vehicle.  B, 
came  out,  and,  making  them  a  respectful 
bow,  said: — ^^ Gentlemen,  I  have  oflen 
complained  to  you  of  this  nuisance,  with- 
out any  attention  being  paid  to  it,  and  I 
am  veiy  glad  to  see  you  stirring  in  this 
matter  now."  A  ship  from  London 
brought  out  300  street  lamps  for  the  town 
of  B^on,  It  chanced  that,  on  the  same 
day,  a  female  neighbor,  who  was  a  new 
light,  with  a  weak  mind  and  a  whining 
manner,  called  to  see  him.  Wishing  to 
get  rid  of  the  visitor,  he  soon  adced,  with 
a  tone  calculated  to  excite  curiosity,  if 
she  had  heard  the  news.  ''O,  no!  dear 
doctor,  what  news?"  "Why,  300  new 
Ughis  have  come  over  in  the  ship  that 
arrived  this  morning  from  London,  and 
the  select-men  have  wisely  ordered  them 
to  be  put  in  irons  immediately.'*     Ifis 
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visitOT  at  once  bnrried  away,  in  great 
anxiety,  to  make  further  inquirieB.  B. 
lived  m  retirement  the  last  12  years  of 
his  life,  and  died  July  5, 1788,  at  the  age 
of  82. 

Byno,  John,  served  wider  his  father, 
admiral  George  B.,  and  by  his  merits,  as 
well  as  tiie  influence  of  his  nanje,  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  admiral.  His  at- 
tempts to  relieve  fort  St.  Philip,  in  Minor- 
ca, when  blockaded  by  a  French  fleet 
under  La  Galissoni^re,  proved  abortive; 
and  his  hesitation  in  engaging  the  enemy, 
when  a  bold  atrack  might  have  perha|is 
gained  hiin  the  victory,  excited  the  clamor 
of  the  nation  against  liim.  The  ministry, 
who  wished  to  avert  the  public  odium 
from  their  unsuccessful  measures,  beheld 
with  seeming  satisfaction  the  unpopulari- 
ty of  B. ;  and,  when  he  was  condemned 
by  a  court  martial,  they  suffered  him, 
though  recommended  to  mercy,  to  be 
eacriflced  to  the  general  uidignation,  and 
he  was  shot  at  rortsmouth,  March  14, 
1757,  meeting  his  death  with  calm  res- 
ignation. 

BrffKERSHOECK,  Cornelius  van ;  a  Butch 
lawyer,  born  at  Middleburg  in  1675.  He 
studied  at  the  university  of  Franeker, 
and,  afler  practising  as  a  barrister  at  the 
Hague,  became  professor  of  law  at  Ley- 
den,  and  president  of  the  council  of  Hol- 
kmd.  He  died  in  1743.  B.  was  one  of 
tlie  most  learned  among  modem  civilians. 
His  works  were  published  at  (xeneva  in 
1761,  and  at  Leyden  in  1766.  They  are 
written  in  Latin;  and  his  treatise  De 
Fhro  Legatorum  competente  was  trans- 
lated, by  Barbeyrac,  mto  French,  under 
the  title  of  Z>u  Juge  compHefd  des  Ambas- 
9€uUur8, 1728, 4to.  B.  edited  a  periodical 
pubtication,  called  The  JSTew  Mercury  of 
the  Hague,  which  was  suppressed,  owing 
to  tlie  ofience  taken  at  the  strain  of  satire 
which  it  exhibited. 

Btron  (George  Gordon)  lord,  an  Eng- 
lish peer  and  poet  of  elevated  genius,  was 
bom  at  Dover,  Jan.  22,  1788.  He  was 
the  grandson  of  admiral  John  B.  ^q.  v.), 
and  succeeded  his  great  uncle,  WjUiam 
lord  B.,  while  at  school,  in  1798.  His 
father  was  the  admiral's  only  son,  captain 
John  B.  of  the  guards,  notorious  for  his 
gallantries  and  reckless  dissipation.  By 
Uie  eccentricity  and  misconduct  of  the  old 
lord  B.,  and  of  the  captain  his  nephew, 
the  reputation  of  the  &mily  of  B.,  so 
ancient  and  honorable  in  English  history, 
had  been  considerably  tarnished.  The 
former  was  tried  by  his  peers  for  killing 
hiB  relation,  Mr.  Cfaawonh,  in  a  combat 
with  swords,  after  a  tavern  dispute,  under 


circuntstanees  so  equivocal,  that  he  ^ 
indicted  for  murder,  and  only  saved  ^cnn 
the  penalty  attendant  on  manslaughter  by 
pleading  his  peerage — an  escape  whicn 
did  not  prevent  him  from  being  consigned, 
by  pubhc  opinion,  to  a  life  of  seclusion 
and  obscurity.  Oaptun  B.,  the  poet's  fa- 
ther, was  so  dissipated,  that  he  obtained 
tlie  name  of  the  mad  Jack  Byron.  He  vi'as 
one  of  the  handsomest  men  of  his  day, 
but  so  immersed  in  all  the  fashionable 
vices,  that,  at  length,  to  he  seen  in  his 
company  was  deemed  discreditable.  In 
his  27th  year,  he  seduced  Amelia,  mar- 
chioness of  Carmarthen,  danghter  of  the 
earl  of  Holdemesse,  to  whom,  on  a  di« 
vorce  following,  he  was  united  in  mar- 
riage. Tills  ceremony  the  ill-fated  lady 
did  not  survive  more  than  two  years, 
when  he  took,  for  a  Second  wife,  Miss 
Gordon,  whose  fortune  he  quicklr  dissi- 
pated, leaving  her  a  destitute  widow,  in 
1791,  with  a  son,  the  celebrated  subject 
of  tins  article,  then  only  ihree  years  of 
age.  Previously  to  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band, having  been  deserted  by  him,  Mrs. 
B.  retired,  with  her  infant  son,  to  Aber- 
deen, where  she  lived  in  narrow  circum- 
stances and  great  seclusion.  The  singular 
circumstances  attendant  upon  the  early 
childhood  of  B.  seem  to  have  operated 
very  materially  in  the  formation  of  his 
very  striking^character.  Until  seven  years 
of  age,  the  care  of  his  education  rested 
solely  on  his  mother,  to  whose  excusable, 
but  injudicious  indulgence,  some  of  the 
waywardness,  by  which  it  was  subse- 
quently marked,  was,  even  by  himself 
attributed.  Being  then  of  a  weakly  con- 
stitution, that  disadvantage,  added  to  a 
slight  malconformation  in  one  of  his  feet, 
naturally  rendered  him  an  object  of  pe- 
culiar solicitude;  and,  to  invigorate  his 
constitution,  he  was  not  sent  to  school, 
but  allowed  to  brace  his  limbs  upon  the 
mountains  in  the  neighboriiood ;  where 
he  eariy  acquired  associations,  and  en- 
countered a  mass  of  legendary  lore,  which 
indisputably  nurtured  his  poetical  tenden- 
cies. At  the  age  of  seven,  he  was  sent  ta 
the  grammar-school  at  Aberdeen,  where 
he  was  more  distinguished  for  great  occa- 
sional exertions,  in  order  to  make  up  for 
the  intervals  of  absence,  rendered  neces- 
sary by  his  delicacy  of  health,  than  by 
his  general  application.  In  all  boyish 
sports,  however,  the  ardor  of  his  temper- 
ament enabled  him  to  surmount  his  natu- 
ral disadvantages.  In  1798,  the  deatii  of 
his  great  uncle,  without  issue,  gave  him 
the  titles  and  estates  of  the  fkmily  ;  on 
which,  being  then  teii  years  of  age,  he 
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IMS  vemored  fiom  the  iminediate  care  of 
lufl  nMMber,  and  placed  under  the  guardi- 
anship of  the  earl  of  Cariiflle,  who  had 
narried  the  sister  of  the  late  lord  B.,  a 
lady  of  considerable  poetical  abilities.  On 
this  change,  the  youtnful  lord  was  placed 
at  Harrow,  where  he  distinguished  him- 
self more  by  his  love  of  manly  sports, 
and  by  his  undaunted  spirit,  than  by  at- 
tention to  his  studies,  or  submission  to 
school  discipline ;  but,  although,  in  a  sub- 
sequent part  of  his  hfe,  he  indulged  in 
some  animadversion  upon  the  tendency 
of  the  system  in  public  schools,  he  always 
cherished  an  anectionate  remembrance 
of  Harrow,  and  of  its  master,  doctor 
DruiT.  While  yet  at  school,  he  fell 
deeply  in  love  with  Miss  Chaworth,  the 
daughter  and. hen-ess  of  the  gentleman 
who  had  fidlen  by  the  hand  of  his  great 
nncle,  whom  he  met  with  on  his  oc- 
easional  visits  to  Ne¥rstead.  This  lady, 
to  whom  he  very  beautifully  alludes  in  a 
well-known  poetical  Dream,  although 
some  interviews  and  billets  seem  to  have 
passed  between  them,  ultimately  married 
another  and  more  mature  suitor.  This 
disappointment  exceedingly  wounded 
the  ardent  spirit  of  the  youthful  lover. 
When  between  16  and  17,  he  was  entered 
of  Trinity  college,  Cambridge ;  and  here, 
as  at  Harrow,  his  dislike  of  discipline 
drew  upon  him  much  unavoidable  re- 
buke, which  he  repaid  with  sarcasm  and 
satire ;  and,  among  other  practical  jokes, 
kept  a  bear,  which,  he  observed,  he  was 
Hiuning  up  for  a  degree.  At  19,  he  quit- 
ted the  university,  and  took  up  his  resi- 
dence at  the  family  seat  of  Newstead 
abbey,  where  he  employed  himself  chiefly 
in  amusement,  and  especially  in  aquatic 
sports  and  swimming.  In  1807,  while 
still  at  Newstead)  he  arranged  his  eariy 
productions,  which  he  caused  to  be  print- 
ed at  Newaiic,  under  the  title  of  Hours  of 
Idleness,  by  George  Gordon  Lord  Byron, 
a  Minor.  These  poems,  although  exhib- 
iting some  indication  of  the  future  poet, 
also  betrayed  several  marks  of  juvenility 
and  imitation,  which  induced  the  Edin- 
burgh reviewers  to  indulge  in  a  cele- 
brated attack,  much  less  distinguished  for 
wit  or  acumen,  than  for  unreasonable 
causticity  and  iJl-nature.  The  ridicule 
produced  by  this  critique  roused  the  an- 
ger of  the  poet,  who  took  revenge  in  his 
celebrated  satire  of  English  ^irds  and 
Scotch  Reviewers.  The  spirit  of  resent- 
ment is  seldom  very  just;  and  the  anger, 
rather  than  the  judgment  of  B.,  guided 
his  pen  on  this  occasion.  It  happened, 
too,  singularly  enough,  that,  owing  to 


paitv  and  other  predilection^  a  namber 
of  the  persons  satirized  in  this  poem,  no 
long  time  after,  were  numbered  among 
the  friends  of  the  author ;  for  which  rea- 
son, afler  it  had  passed  through  4  editions, 
he  suppressed  it.  It  is  unpleasant  to  re- 
late, that,  about  this  time,  B.  gave  into  a 
career  of  dissipation,  too  prevalent  among 
the  youthful  possessors  of  rank  and  for- 
tune, when  altogether  imcontrolled.  Thus 
his  fortune  became  deeply  involved  be- 
fore he  had  attained  le^l  maturity,  and 
his  constitution  much  impaired  by  the 
excesses  in  which  he  spent  it  This, 
however,  was  not  a  course  to  last ;  and, 
in  the  year  1809,  he  determined  to  trav- 
el. Accordingly,  in  company  with  his 
fellow  collegian,  John  Cam  Hobhonse, 
Esq.,  he  embarked  at  Falmouth  for  Lis- 
bon, and  proceeded  through  the  southern 
provinces  of  Spain  to  the  Mediterranean. 
His  subsequent  peregrinations  in  Greece, 
Turkey,  &c.,  need  not  be  detailed  here, 
having  been  rendej!ed  so  famous  by  his 
fine  poem  of  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage. 
He  returned  home  in  June,  1811,  after  an 
absence  of  two  years,  and  had  not  long 
arrived,  before  he  was  summoned  to 
Newstead,  in  consequence  of  the  danger- 
ous illness  of  his  mother,  who  breathed 
her  last  before  he  could  reach  her.  In 
1812,  he  gave  to  the  world  the  two  first 
cantos  of  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage. 
This  assumption  of  the  character  of  a 
wayward  libertine,  satiated,  by  an  over 
cultivation  of  pleasure,  into  misanthropy, 
tedium  and  lisdessness,  and  that  in  such 
a  manner,  that  the  application  would 
necessarily  be  made  to  himself,  afforded 
proof  both  ofthe  perverted  feeling  and  of 
the  originalityvof^  B,  There  was,  how- 
ever, a  boldneas  in  the  repulsive  personi- 
fication, and  a  force  and  an  enei^  in  the 
mode  of  supporting-  it,  so  indicative  of 
great  powers,  that  it  at  once  produced  its 
impression.  Eulogy  now  flowed  in  from 
all  quarters.  Even  the  readers  who  dis- 
approved tlie  misanthropy  and  sombre 
views  of  humffii  nature,  displayed  in  this 
extraordinary  production,  confessed  its 
genius.  Thus  the  feelings  of  admiration 
became  general,  and,  the  strong  current 
of  fashion  turning  directly  in  his  favor, 
his  ac4)uaintance  was  widely,  not  to  say 
universally,  courted ;  and  his  first  entry 
on  the  stage  of  public  life  may  be  dated 
fjx)m  this  era.  Nor  were  the  manners, 
person  and  conversation  of  B.  of  a  nature 
to  dissipate  the  charm  with  which  his 
talents  had  invested  him.  Although  easy 
and  affable  in  his  general  mannere,  the 
latent  reserve  of  conscious  genius  was 
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always  obBervable ;  added  to  which,  the 
asBOciatkiDS'  connected  with  his  identifi- 
cation with  his  own  Childe  Harold  ex- 
cited a  niyBterious  and  indefinable  curios- 
ity. Even  his  physiognomy  was  emi- 
nently calculated  to  keep  up  the  interest 
which  he  otherwise  inspiived;  the  pre- 
dominating expression  of  his  fine  features 
being  that  of  deep  and  habitual  thought, 
although,  when  engaged  in  interesting 
discussion,  they  as  forcibly  exhibited 
gayety,  indignation  and  satire.  Thus,  in 
Sie  imitative  world  of  &shion,  the  enthu- 
siastic looked  on  him  to  admire,  the  seri- 
ous to  admonish,  and  the  sofl  with  a 
denre  to  console.  The  latter  sympathy 
he  excited  too  powerfully  in  certain 
quarters,  and  a  course  of  noxious  intri^e 
was  the  consequence.  It  is  more  graufy- 
in^  to  observe,  that,  in  the  midst  of  all  . 
this  license,  he  was  capable  of  delicate 
and  generous  actions,  of  which  a  number 
of  well  authenticated  instances  are  on 
record.  The  quick  and  scrutinizing 
glance  which  he  had  cast  on  Eastern 
charactei*  and  manners  was  now  mani- 
fested in  the  Giaour,  the  Bride  of  Aby- 
dos,  the  Corsair  (the  copyright  of  which, 
as  well  as  that  of  Childe  Harold,  he  gave 
to  Mr.  Dallas),  Lara,  and  the  Siege  of 
Corinth,  which  followed  one  another  in 
quick  succession.  For  parliamentary  du- 
ties he  seems  to  have  had  a  decided 
distaste ;  and  it  was  not  until  his  return 
from  the  continent,  that  he  ventured  to 
speak.  He  made  his  maiden  speech  in 
February,  1813,  firom  the  opposition  bench, 
against  the  fiume-woik  bill,  and  was  ar- 
gumentative and  lively,  if  not  very  origi- 
nal. Having  now  become  a  character 
whose  support  might  be  of  considerable 
consequence,  he  was  congratulated  ac- 
cordingly. Another  time,  he  addressed 
the  house  in  support tof  Catholic  emanci- 
pation, and  a  third  and  last  time  on  pre- 
senting a  petition  from  major  Cartwn^ht. 
On  the  2d  of  January,  1815,  he  married 
Anna  Isabella,  only  daughter  of  sir  Ralph 
Milbanke  Noel,  bcux>net,  to»whom  he  had 
proposed  himself  a  year  before,  and  been 
rejected.  The  fortune  received  with  his 
larly  was  not  large,  and,  liis  own  having 
been  previously  much  enthralled,  tlie 
reckless  system  of  splendor  which  suc- 
ceeded the  marriage  could  not  be  long 
maintained ;  and,  after  enduring  consider* 
able  embarrassments,  it  was  finally  settled, 
that  ladv  B.,  who  had  presented  his  lord- 
ship wfth  a  daughter  on  the  10th  of 
December,  should  pay  her  father  a  visit, 
until  better  arrangements  could  be  made. 
From  this  visit  lady  B.  ultimately  re- 


teed  to  retuno,  a&d  a  lbnnal>  wmnAam 
ensued.  This  rupture  produced  a  con- 
adorable  sensation  in  the  vroM  of  ftshioo, 
and  the  most  contradictory  rumon  pre- 
vailed, in  the  midst  of  which  B.  left 
England,  writh  an  expressed  resolutioii 
never  to  return.  He  crossed  over  to 
France,  through  which  he  passed  rapidly 
to  Brussels,  taking,  on  his  way,  a  surrey 
of  the  field  of  Waterloo.  He  then  visited 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  Switzerland,  and 
the  north  of  Italy,  and,  for  some  time» 
took  up  his  abode  at  Venice.  Here  he 
was  joined  by  Mr.  Hobhouse,  who  accom- 
panied him  on  a  visit  to  Rome,  where  he 
completed  his  third  canto  of  Childe  Hax^ 
old.  Not  long  afler  appeared  the  Pris- 
oner of  Chilton,  a  Dream,  and  other 
Poems ;  and,  in  1817,  Manned,  a  tragedv, 
and  the  Lament  of  Tasso.  In  one  of  his 
excursions  firom  Italy,  he  reskled,  for 
some  time,  at  Abydoe,  and  thence  pro- 
ceeded to  TenedoB  and  the  island  of  Seio, 
where  he  likewise  staid  three  months; 
during  which  time  he  visited  every  claa* 
sical  scene,  and^  finequently  slept  in  the 
peasants'  cottages,  to  whom  his  liberality 
made  him  a  welcome  guest  He  also 
visited  several  other  islands,  and  at  length 
repaired  to  Athens,  where  he  sketched 
many  of  the  scenes  of  the  fourth  and  last 
canto  of  Childe  Harold,  which  poem  was 
published  in  1818,  and  sustained  the  high 
reputation  of  tlie  author.  In  the  same 
year  appeared  the  jeu  tPesprit  of  Beppo, 
m  the  mixed  and  pointed  manner  of^  the 
ItaUan  style  of  poetical  humor,  and  mark- 
ed by  a  tone  of  loose  morality,  which 
ripened  mto 'licentiousness  in  Don  Juan. 
In  1819  was  published  the  romantic  tale 
of  Mazeppa,  and  tlie  same  year  viraa 
marked  by  the  commencement  of  Don 
Juan,  which  his  bookseller,  Mr.  Murray, 
declined  openly  to  {Ajblish.  Of  this  cel- 
ebrated production,  it  is  as  vain  to  deny 
the  profligacy  as  the  genius.  In  1820 
was  published  Marino  Faliero,  Doge  of 
Venice,  a  tragedy,  wrritten  with  an  avow- 
ed attention  to  the  exploded  ^stem  of 
the  dramatic  unities,  which  too  frequently 
subtracts  firom  the  interest  all  that  it  gives 
to  more  cold  and  classical  qualities;  nor 
did  this  effort  of  B.'s  prove  an  exception. 
The  next  year,  he  addressed  a  letter  to 
Mr.  W.  Li^e  Bowles,  in  defence  of  the 
poetical  character  of  Pope,  which  bad 
oeen  rated  very  low  in  that  writer's  Ufe 
of  him.  This  dispute  arose  out  of  a  dis* 
position,  in  certain  critics,  to  ground  poet- 
ical character  exclusively  on  a  tendency 
to  deal  with  the  prinuury  associations  con* 
nected  with  natural  objects  fuad  afiectioiMi| 
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Vither  tban  on  the  more  complex  and 
&ctidoua  comhinatioiis  produced  by  art 
eDd  cultivation.  This  school  not  unire* 
quentlv  pushes  its  theory  to  an  extreme, 
as  in  the  case  of  Pope,  whom  B^  on  the 
Other  haiid,  may  have  somewhat  hyper- 
bolically  exalted.  In  the  same  year  ap- 
peared the  drama  of  Sardanapalus,  indis* 
putably  the  finest  of  his  tragic  ofispring ; 
the  Two  Foscari,  a  tragedy ;  and  Cain,  a 
mystery.  The  last  is  a  production  of 
much  power,  but  marked  by  the  same 
rashness  of  speculation  and  recklessness 
of  moral  effect,  which  disfigure  many  of 
the  autlior's  productions. — When  B.  quit- 
ted Venice,  after  visiting  several  parts  of 
the  Italian  dominions  of  Austria,  he  set^ 
tied  at  Pisa ;  where  he  became  connected 
witii  tlie  Gamba  feinily,  in  whose  behalf 
he  endured  some  iucouvenience,  which 
ended  in  the  l)anishment  of  the  counts 
Gamba,  and  the  open  residence  of  the 
countess  with  B.  In  1822,  in  coujunction 
with  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt,  who,  on  invitation, 
had  become  his  guest,  and  Mr.  Percy 
Bysshe  Shelly,  the  periodical  publication 
called  the  Libtral  was  commenced, 
which,  principally  owing  to  the  unhappy 
fate  of  Mr.  Shelly  (who  perished  by  the 
upsettinff  of  a  boat  in  the  Mediterranean), 
extended  only  to  four  numbers.  In  this 
work  first  appeared  the  Vision  of  Judg^ 
ment,  caused  by  the  singularly  ill-judc^ 
performance,  under  the  same  title,  of  Mr. 
Southey.  The  publisher  was  prosecuted, 
and  fined  £100.  Heaven  and  Earth,  a 
mystery,  also  first  appeared  in  the  Lib- 
eral. It  is  founded  on  the  supposed 
ijitercourae  between  angels  and  the 
daughters  of  earth  before  the  flood,  and 
possesses  great  force  and  beauty.  The 
later  cantos  of  Don  Juan,  with  Werner,  a 
tragedy,  and  the  Deibrmed  Transformed, 
a  fragment,  bring  up  the  rear  of  B.'s 
performances.  In  the  autumn  of  1822, 
ne  quitted  Paris,  and  wintered  at  Genoa, 
and  now  began  to  indulge  those  feelings, 
in  regard  to  the  efibrts  of  th^  Greeks  to 
throw  ofi*  the  Mohammedan  yoke,  which 
determined  him  to  lend  them  the  aid 
of  his  person,  purse  and  influence.  It 
would  also  a))pear,  by  some  noble  verses 
which  have  been  printed  nnce  his  death, 
that  a  secret  consciousness  of  his  career 
of  action  having  too  long  been  unworthy 
of  him,  induced  him  to  seek  a  nobler  spe- 
cies of  distinction  than  one  of  mere  self- 
engrossment  and  successful  gallantry.  It 
is  unnecessaiy  to  dwell  upon  the  general 
tendency  of  powerful  nunds,at  a  particu- 
lar stage  of  existence,  to  break  from  the 
cmthralmeots  of  pleasure  and  the  senses, 


because  it  has  been  the  great  theme  of 
aHegory  ever  since  allegory  was  invent- 
ed. In  addition  to  being  satiated  with 
the  usual  enjoyments  of  a  dissipated  man 
of  rank,  and  disgusted  with  the  sameness 
of  common-place  life,  many  circumstances 
contributed  to  render  B.  an  enthusiast  for 
Greece.  In  common  with  many  more, 
the  associations  connected  with  its  illus- 
trious histoiy  doubtless  served  to  stimu- 
kte  his  concern  for  its  modem  degrada* 
tion  ;  but  in  him  these  feelings  were 
quickened  by  an  acquaintance  with  its 
grand  and  beautiful  scenery,  its  various 
races  of  wild  and  picturesque  manners, 
and  by  the  peisonal  interest  which  be  had 
ahneady  excited  there.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  exact  combination  of  nK>- 
tive,  in  August,  1823,  he  embarked,  ac- 
companied by  five  or  six  friends,  in  an 
English  vessel,  which  he  had  hired  for 
the  purpose,  and  arrived  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  tlnrd  campaign.  He 
established  himself  some  time  in  Cepha- 
lonia,  and  despatched  his  fiiends,  Messrs. 
Trelawney  and  Hamilton  Brown,  with  a 
letter  to  the  Greek  government  The 
result  of  their  information  induced  him 
to  advance  £12^000  for  the  relief  of  Mis- 
solunghi.  The  dissensions  among  the 
Gree£i  gave  him  great  pain,  and  involved 
him  in  considerable  difiiculties.  At  lensth 
he  sailed  from  Aigoetoli  with  two  loman 
vessels,  and,  taking  considend>le  specie  on 
board,  proceeded  to  Missolunghi,  where, 
after  considerable  hazard  and  danger,  and 
the  loss  of  one  of  his  vessels,  he  finally 
arrived,  and  was  received  with  every 
mark  of  honor  Grecian  gratitude  could 
devise.  His  influence  was  immediately 
salutary  in  the  mitigation  of  the  ferocity 
with  which  the  war  was  waged  on  tlie 
part  of  the  Greeks ;  but  it  was  much 
more  difficult  to  produce  union  among 
their  loaders.  He  immediately  began  to 
fonn  a  brigade  of  Suliotes,  500  of  whom 
were  taken  into  his  pay,  with  a  view  to 
an  expedition  against  Lepanto ;  but  such 
was  the  disorderly  and  unsettled  temper 
of  these  troops,  tliat  he  was  obliged  to 
post)K>ne  it.  This  unexpected  disappoint- 
ment preyed  on  his  spirits,  and,  Feb.  15, 
he  was  attacked  with  a  severe  fit  of  epi- 
lepsy. He  had,  subsequently,  other  at- 
tacks, but  at  length  the  violence  of  the 
disorder  began  to  yield  to  the  skill  of  his 
physician,  and  he  was  recommended  to 
remove,  for  a  while,  fit>m  the  flat,  marshy 
and  unhealthy  site  of  Missolunghi,  to 
Zante.  This  step,  with  bis  usual  tenaei- 
ty,  be  refused  to  take.  "I  cannot  qnic 
Greece  (he  wrote  to  a  fiiend)  while  theM 
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IB  a  chance  of  my  being  even  of  (mip* 
posed)  utility.  There  is  a  stake  worth 
millions  such  as  I  am,  and  while  I  can 
stand  at  all,  I  must  stand  by  the  cause. 
While  I  say  this,  I  am  aware  of  the  difSi- 
cuiiies,  dissensions  and  defects  of  the 
Greeks  themselves ;  but  allowance  must 
bo  made  for  them  bj  all  reasonable  peo- 

Cle."  On  the  expedition  against  Lepanto 
eing  given  up,  other  projects  were  pro- 
posed with  reference  both  to  military  op- 
erations and  to  congresses  for  uniting 
Eastern  and  Western  Greece ;  but,  tm- 
happily,  the  &tal  moment  was  at  hand 
which  was  to  deprive  the  Greek  cause  of 
its  firm  and  energetic  friend.  On  the  9th 
of  April,  B.,  while  riding  out,  got  ex- 
tremely wet;  and,  scarcely  recovered 
fix>m  the  efibcts  of  his  former  disorder,  a 
fever  ensued,  which,  it  is  thought,  might 
have  yielded  to  copious  bleeding  in  the 
first  instance,  but  which,  owing  either  to 
Ills  own  objection  or  tlie  inaccurate  opin- 
ion of  the  physician  of  the  nature  or  the 
disease,  was  destined  to  prove  &tal  on  the 
evening  of  tlie  19th  of  April,  1824.  During 
hi9  illness,  some  fine  traits  of  humanity 
and  feeling  for  his  attendants  were  exhib- 
ited by  B.,  and  nearly  his  last  words,  pre- 
vious to  sinking  into  the  lethargy  which 
ended  in  death,  were,  ''My  wife,  my 
child,  my  sister! — ^ybu  know  all — ^you 
must  say  all."  His  utterance  then  &iled 
him,  as  it  had  previously  done  in  refer- 
ring to  the  same  near  connexions.  Thus, 
in  his  37th  year,  prematurely  died  this 
extraordinary  genius,  to  the  deep  afflic- 
tion of  the  people  whose  cause  he  had 
espoused,  wno  decreed  every  possible 
public  testimony  of  their  sorrow.  Nor 
was  his  death  a  subject  of  leas  regret  to 
many,  who  looked  for  a  noble  recom- 
pense, in  the  maturity  of  his  life,  for  the 
faults  of  its  commencement  and  preced- 
ing progress.  Many  of  his  errors  were 
evidentlv  the  result  of  a  too  early  release 
from  all  discipline  and  control,  and  the 
neglect  which  family  circumstances  had 
thrown  round  him.  In  other  respects, 
the  vices  and  filings  of  B.,  undeniable,  it 
is  true,  were  much  magnified  by  the  pe- 
culiarity of  his  genius  and  character, 
which  attracted  an  intensity  of  observa- 
tion to  all  which  concerned  him.  The 
disposition  of  the  public  at  once  to  ad- 
mire and  condemn,  accompanied  as  it 
was  with  an  involuntary  tendency  to  con- 
found the  character  of  the  poet  with  some 
of  the  most  romantic  creations  of  his 
imagination,  however  it  might  annoy  him 
in  the  first  instance,  in  the  sequel  too  ob- 
viously nurtured  a  degree  of  personal 


vanity,  which  l^rmed  one  of  the  grettte&t 
wealmesses  of  his  character.  Common- 
place censure  produces  little  effect  when 
coupled  with  great  admiration,  and  still 
less  is  effected  oy  the  virulence  of  iparty 
attack,  or  by  direct  personal  hostility. 
The  morals  of  B.,  on  the  score  of  gal- 
lantry, his  carelessness  of  female  reputa- 
tion, and  hasty  and  vindictive  spirit  of  re- 
sentment, are  altogether  indefensible ;  but 
it  is  certain  that  they  were  mixed  up  with 
great  humanity,  benevolence  and  gen- 
erosity. It  was  evident,  too,  from  his 
death,  and  many  other  Circumstances, 
that,  whatever  his  pride  and  resentment 
at  beinff  so  decisively  abandoned,  he  nur- 
tured me  natural  feelings  of  a  husband 
and  father  deep  in  his  bosom.  In  respect 
to  several  disputed  points  of  his  conduct, 
the  Memoirs,  by  himself  (which  he  gave 
to  Mr.  Moore  to  raise  a  loan  from  Mr» 
Murray,  the  bookseller,  and  which  tiiat 
gentleman,  at  the  instance  of  his  family^ 
thoudit  proper  to  destroy),  would,  doubt- 
less, nave  given  much  information  to  the 
worid.  As  it  Ib,  certain  journals  of  visit- 
ors, and  of  temporary  companions,  pro- 
fessing to  record  his  conversation,  but 
poorly  supply  theur  place.  The  body  of 
K  was  brought  to  England,  and  laid  in 
state  in  London.  It  veas  subsequently 
interred  near  his  own  seat  of  Newstead 
abbey,  where  a  plain  marble  slab  merely 
records  his  name  and  tide,  date  of  death, 
and  age.  Besides  his  only  legitimate 
child  and  heiress,  B.  left  another  daugh- 
ter in  Italy,  to  whom  he  bequeathed 
£5000,  on  the  condition  of  her  not  mar- 
r^^ing  an  Englishman.  The  successor  to 
his  estate  and  titie  was  his  cousin,  captain 
Geoi^e  Anson  Byron,  of  the  royaJ  navy. 

Btroit,  John,  an  English  commodore,, 
bom  in  the  year  1723,  embarked,  at  the 
age  of  17,  in  one  of  the  ships  of  lord  An- 
son, wliich  was  fitted  out  for  a  voyage 
round  the  world,  but  was  wrecked  on  the 
coast  of  the  Pacific,  north  of  the  straits  of 
Magellan.  B.,  with  some  of  his  unfortu- 
nate companions,  was  conducted,  by  the 
Indians,  to  Chili,  and  remained  there  till 
1744,  when  he  embariced  on  board  a  ship 
of  St  Male,  and,  in  1745,  retinmed  to 
Europe.  In  1758,  he  commanded  three 
ships  of  the  line,  and  distinguished  him- 
selrin  the  war  against  France.  Geom 
III,  who  wished  to  explore  the  part  of  the 
Atlantic  ocean  between  the  cape  of  Grood 
Hope  and  the  southern  part  of  America^ 
gave  B.  the  command  of  a  frigate,  witii 
which  he  set  sail,  June,  1764,  having  un- 
der his  order  the  frigate  Tamar.  Both 
ships  touched  at  Madeira  and  the  Cap» 
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Y«rd  idBads^and  proceeded  theoeeto  the 
Rio  Janeiro,  opposite  the  city  of  tliat 
name.  B.  ihen  sailed  to  the  southern 
part  of  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and,  after  hav- 
ing searched  in  vam  for  Pepys'  islands, 
he  visited  the  Falkland  islands,  and,  pass- 
ing through  the  straits  of  Magellan,  con- 
tinued his  voyage  in  the  South  sea.  Here 
he  fell  in  with  Bougmnville,  who  was  en- 
gaged in  founding  a  colony  in  the  Falk- 
land islands.  B.  directed  his  course 
northward  to  the  island  of  Masafuero; 
theni,  sailinff  westward,  he  passed  the  Dan- 
gerous Arc^pelago,  lying  on  the  east  of 
the  Society  islands,  and  discovered  the 
Isles  of  Disappointment  and  King  George's 
islands.  Thence  he  directed  his  course 
north-west,  and  discovered  the  islands  call- 
ed Danger  and  Byron's  island ;  sailed  by 
the  Carolinas  into  the  Chinese  sea; 
thence  proceeding  southerly,  he  passed 
through  the  straits  of  Banca  to  Batavia ; 
from  whence  he  set  sail  at  the  close  of 
the  year  1765>  and,  in  May,  1766,  arrived 
in  England.  Although  B.'s  vovage  was 
not  fruitful  in  discoveries,  it  still  deserves 
an  honorable  place  in  the  history  of 
Toya£es  round  the  world,  since  he  was 
the  Srst  of  those  renowned  circumnavi- 
gators of  the  globe,  including  Wallis,  Car- 
teret and  Cook,  whose  enterprises  were 
not  barely  mercantile,  but  were  directed 
to  scientinc  objects. 

Btron's  Island  ;  a  small  island  in  the 
Paciiic,  about  12  miles  in  len^h,  abound- 
ing in  cocoa-trees.  It  was  discovered  by 
commodore  Byron  (q.  v.)  in  1765.  Lon. 
173°16'E.;latri&S. 

Btssus  (gossypion  and  xylon),  cotton, 
was  brought  from  India  al)out  the  time 
of  Herodotus,  and  still  earlier  from  Egypt 
In  this  latter  country,  it  was  used  in  em- 
balming, and  the  mummies  are  still  found 
wrapped  in  it  As  an  article  of  dress,  it 
was  worn  only  by  the  rich.  Dives,  in 
Christ's  parable  {Ijuke  xvi,  19),  was  cloth- 
ed in  byssus,  and  it  is  mentioned  amon^ 
the  riches  of  fidlen  Babylon  {Rev.  xviii, 
12).  Byssus  was  formerly  erroneously 
considered  as  a  fine  kind  of  linen.  The 
fine  stuff  manufactured  firom  the  byssus 
10  called,  more  particularly,  sindon,  Fos- 
ter derives  the  word  byssus  from  the 
Coptic  Bifssus  was  also  used  by  the  an- 
cients, and  IS  still  used,  to  signify  the  hair 
or  thread-like  substance  (odled  hecard), 
with  which  the  different  kinds  of  sea- 
muscl^  &sten  themselves  to  the  rocks. 
The  pinna  marinotj  particularly,  is  distin- 
guished by  the  length  and  the  silky  fine- 
ness of  its  beard,  fix)m  which  very  durable 
cloths,  gloves  and  stockings  are  still  man- 


u&ctuied  in  Sicihr  and  Cakbria.    (See 
Foster  De  Bysso  Jmtiquorumy  1776.) 

Btzantins  Empire.  The  Byzantine 
or  Eastern  Roman  Empire  comprehend- 
ed, at  first,  in  Asia,  the  countiy  on  this 
side  of  the  Euphrates,  the  coasts  of  the 
Black  sea,  and  Asia  Minor;  in  Africa, 
Egypt ;  and  in  Europe,  all  the  countries 
firom  the  Hellespont  to  the  Adriatic  and 
the  Danube.  This  survived  the  Western 
Empire  1000  years,  and  was  even  increas- 
ed by  the  addition  of  Italy  and  the  coasts 
of  the  Mediterranean.  It  commenced  in 
395,  when  Theodoaus  divided  the  Ro^ 
man  empire  between  his  two  sons,  Arcar 
dius  ana  Honorius.  The  Eastern  Em- 
pire fell  to  the  elder,  Arcadius,  through 
whose  weakness  it  suffered  manv  misfor- 
tunes. During  his  minority,  Runnus  was 
his  guardian  and  minister,  between  whom 
and  Stilicho,  the  minister  of  the  Western 
Empire,  a  fierce  rivaliy  existed.  The 
Goths  laid  waste  Greece.  Eutropius,  the 
successor,  and  Gainas,  the  murderer,  of 
Rufinus,  were  ruined  by  thdr  own  crimes 
(399).  The  latter  lost  his  life  in  a  civil 
war  excited  by  him  (4001  Arcadius  and 
his  empire  were  now  ruled  by  his  proud 
and  covetous  wife,  Eudoxia,  till  her  death 
^404).  The  Isaurians  and  the  Huns 
wasted  the  provinces  of  Adia  and  the 
country  along  the  Danube.  Theodosius 
the  Younger  succeeded  his  &ther  (4081 
under  the  jpiardianship  of  his  sister  Pul- 
cheria.  Naturallv  of  an  inferior  mind, 
his  education  had  made  him  entirely  im- 
becile and  unfit  for  self-command.  Put- 
chena,  who  bore  the  title  of  ,^vgusta,  ad- 
ministered the  kingdom  ably.  Of  the 
Western  Empu*e,  which  had  been  ceded 
to  Valentinion,  Theodosius  retained  West 
Illyria  (423).  The  Greeks  fought  with 
success  against  the  king  of  the  Persians, 
Varanes.  The  kingdom  of  Armenia, 
thrown  into  confusion  by  internal  di8sen«> 
dons,  and  claimed,  at  the  same  time,  by 
the  Romans  and  the  Persians,  became 
now  an  apple  of  contention  between  the 
two  nations  (440).  Attila  laid  waste  the 
dominions  of  Theodosius,  and  obliged 
him  to  pay  tribute  (448).  After  the  death 
of  her  brother,  Pulcheria  was  acknowl- 
edged empress  (450).  She  was  the  first 
female  who  attained  this  dignity.  She 
gave  her  hand  to  the  senator  Mansian,  and 
raised  him  to  the  throne.  His  wisdom 
and  valor  averted  the  attacks  of  the  Huna 
from  the  frontiers,  but  he  did  not  support 
tlie  Western  Empire,  in  its  wars  a^inst 
the  Huns  and  the  Vandals,  with  suflicient 
energy.  He  afR>rded  shelter  to  a  part  of 
the  Germans  and  Sormatians,  who  were 
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driven  to  the  Roman  fitmtieiB  by  tbe  in- 
cursions of  the  Huns.  PuJcheria  died 
before  him,  in  453.  Leo  I  (457),  a  prince 
praised  by  contemponir)[  authors,  was 
chosen  successor  of  M arcian.  His  e:ifpe- 
ditions  against  the  Vandals  (467)  were  un- 
auccessfm.  His  erandson  Leo  would  have 
succeeded  him,  but  died  a  minor  short- 
ly after  him,  havinff  named  his  father, 
Zeno,  his  colleague  (474).  The  govern- 
ment of  tljis  weak  emperor,  who  was 
hated  by  his  subjects,  was  disturbed  by 
rebellions  and  internal  disorders  of  the 
empire.  The  Goths  depopulated  the 
provinces  till  their  king  TbeoKdoric  turned 
his  arms  against  Italy  (489).  Ariadne, 
widow  of  Zeno,  raised  the  minister  Anas- 
tosius,  whom  she  married,  to  the  throne 
(491).  The  nation,  once  excited  to  dis- 
contents and  tumults,  could  not  be  entire- 
ly appeased  by  the  alleviation  of  their 
burdens  and  bv  wise  decrees.  The  forces 
of  the  empire,  being  thus  weakened,  could 
not  offer  an  effectual  resistance  to  the 
Persians  and  the  barbarians  along  the 
Danube.  To  prevent  their  incursions  in- 
to the  peninsula  of  Constantinople,  Anas- 
tasius  built  tlie  hng  wall,  as  it  is  called. 
Ailer  the  death  of  Anastasius,  the  soldiers 
proclaimed  Justin  emperor  (518).  Not- 
withstanding his  low  buth,  he  maintained 
possession  of  the  throne.  Religious  per- 
secutions, which  he  imdertook  at  the  in- 
stigation of  the  clergy,  and  various  crunes, 
into  which  he  was  seduced  by  his  nephew 
Justinian,  disgrace  his  reign.  Afler  his 
early  deatli,  in  521,  he  was  succeeded  b^ 
the  same  Justinian  (q.  v.),  to  whom, 
tliough  he  deserves  not  the  name  of  tlie 
Great,  many  vutues  of  a  ruler  cannot  be 
denied.  He  was  renovnied  as  a  legisla- 
tor, and  his  reign  v^as  distinguished  by 
the  victories  of  his  general  Behsarius ;  but 
how  unable  he  was  to  revive  tbe  strengtli 
of  liis  empire,  was  proved  by  its  rapid  de- 
cay afler  his  death.  Justin  II,  his  succes- 
sor (565),  was  an  avaricious,  cruel,  weak 
prince,  governed  by  his  wife.  The  Lom- 
bards tore  fiom  him  part  of  Italy  (568). 
His  war  with  Persia,  for  the  possession 
of  Armenia  (570),  w^  unsuccessful ;  the 
Avari  plundered  the  provinces  on  the 
Danube,  and  the  violence  of  his  grief  at 
these  misfortunes  deprived  him  of  reason. 
Tiberius,  his  minister,  a  man  of  merit, 
was  deckired  Cee6ar,and  the  general  Jus- 
tinian conducted  the  wvur  against  Persia 
with  success.  The  Greeks  now  allied 
themselves,  for  the  first  time,  with  the 
Turks.  Against  his  successor,  Tiberius 
II  (578), the  empress  Sophia  and  thegen- 
erai  Justinian  conspired  in  vain.    From 


the  Avari  the  emperor  purchased  peac€ ; 
fix>m  the  Persians  it  was  extorted  oy  his 
general  Mauritius  or  Maurice  (5^).  This 
commander  Tiberius  dechired  Cssar  in 
the  same  year.  Mauritius,  under  other 
circumstances,  would  have  made  an  ex- 
cellent monarch,  but,  for  the  times,  he 
wanted  prudence  and  resolution.  He 
was  indebted  for  the  tranquillity  of  the 
eastern  frontiers  to  the  gratitude  of  kinr 
Choeroes  II,  whom,  in  591,  he  restored 
to  the  throne,  from  which  he  had  been 
deposed  by  his  subjects.  Nevertheless, 
the  war  against  the  Avari  was  unsuccess- 
ful, through  the  errors  of  Commentiolusi 
The  army  was  discontented,  and  was  ur- 
ritated,  now  by  untimely  severity  and 
pareimony,  and  now  by  timid  indulgence. 
They  finally  proclaimed  Phocas,  one  of 
their  officers,  emperor.  Mauritius  was 
taken  in  his  flight,  and  put  to  death  (602). 
The  vices  of  Phocas,  and  his  incapacity  for 
government,  produced  the  greatest  disor- 
der in  the  empire.  Heradius,  son  of  the 
governor  of  Africa,  took  up  arms,  conquer- 
ed Constantinople,  and  caused  Phocas  to 
be  executed  (610).  He  distinguished  him- 
self only  in  the  short  period  of  the  Persian 
war.  During  the  fust  12  years  of  his 
reign,  the  Avari,  and  other  nations  of  the 
Danube,  plundered  the  European  prov- 
inces, and  the  Persians  conquered  the 
coasts  of  Syria  and  Egypt.  Having  final* 
ly  succeeded  in  pacifying  the  Avari,  he 
marched  against  the  rersians  (622),  and 
defeated  them ;  but,  during  this  time,  the 
Avari,  who  bad  renewed  the  vrar,  made 
an  unsuccessful  attack  on  Constantinople, 
in  626.  Taking  advantage  of  on  insur- 
rection of  the  subjects  of  Chosroes,  ho 
))enetrated  into  the  centre  of  Peraia.  By 
the  peace  concluded  with  Siroes  (6281  he 
recovered  the  lost  provinoes  and  tlie  noly 
cross.  But  tlie  Arabians,  who,  mean- 
while, had  become  powerful  under  Mo- 
hammed and  the  caliphs,  conquered 
Phoenicia,  the  countries  on  the  Euphra- 
tes, Judea,  Syria  and  all  Egypt  (631--641). 
Among  his  descendants  there  was  not 
one  able  prince.  He  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Constantino  III,  probably  in  con- 
junction with  his  step-brother  Heracleo- 
nas  (641).  The  former  soon  died,  and 
the  latter  lost  his  crown  in  a  rebellion, 
and  was  mutilated.  Afler  him,  Constans^ 
son  of  Constantuie,  obtained  the  throne 
(642;.  His  sanguinary  spirit  of  persecu- 
tion, and  the  murder  of  his  brother  Theo« 
dosius  (650),  made  him  odious  to  the  nation. 
The  Arabians,  pursuing  their  conquests^ 
took  from  him  part  of  Africa,  Cyprus  and 
Rhodes,  and  defeated  him  even  at  sea 
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(SS8).  Intemal  distmiMmces  obliged  him 
te  make  peace.  After  this,  he  left  Con- 
atandnople  (659),  and,  in  the  following 
year,  carriea  on  an  unsuc^eaeftil  war 
against  the  Lombards  in  Italy,  in  which 
he  lost  his  life,  at  Syracuse  (660).  Con- 
atantine  IV,  Pogonatus,  son  of  Constans, 
vanquished  his  Syracusan  competitor, 
Mezizius,  and,  in  the  beginning  of  his 
reign,  shared  the  government  vnth  his 
brothers  Tiberius  and  Heniclius.  The 
Arabians  inundated  all  Africa  and  Sici- 
br,  penetrated  throu^i  Asia  Minor  into 
Thrace,  and  attacked  Constantinople,  ibr 
several  successive  years,  by  sea  (669). 
Nevertheless,  he  made  peace  with  them 
on  favorable  terms.  But,  on  the  other 
band,  the  Bulgarians  obliged  him  to  pay 
a  tribute  {SBOy  Justinian  II,  his  son  and 
successor,  weakened  the  power  of  the 
Maronites  (685),  but  fought  without  suc- 
cess against  tne  Bulgarians  (688)  and 
against  the  Arabians  (69S).  Leonitius 
dethroned  tliis  cruel  prince,  had  him  mu- 
tilate and  sent  to  the  Tauric  Chersonese 
(^5).  Leonitius  was  dethroned  by  Ap- 
simar,  or  Tiberius  III  (698),  who  was 
himself  dethroned  by  Trebelius,  king  of 
the  Bulgarians,  who  restored  Justinian  to 
the  throne  (705) ;  but  Philippicus  Barda- 
nes  rebelled  anew  against  him.  With 
Justinian  II  the  race  of  Heraclius  was 
extinguished.  Tlie  only  care  of  Philip- 
picus was  the  spreading  of  monotheism, 
whilst  the  Arabians  wasted  Asia  Minor 
and  ThiBce.  In  opposition  to  this  prince, 
who  was  universally  hated,  the  difl^rent 
armies  proclaimed  their  leaders  emperors, 
among  whom  Leo  the  Isaurian  obtained 
the  superiority  (713—714).  Leo  repelled 
the  Arabians  (torn  Constantinople,  which 
they  had  attacked  for  almost  two  years, 
and  suppressed  die  rebellion  excited  by 
Basilius  and  the  former  emperor  Anasta- 
sins.  From  726,  the  abolition  of  the  wor- 
ship of  images  absori)ed  his  attention,  and 
the  Italian  provinces  were  allowed  to  be- 
come a  prey  to  the  Lombards,  while  the 
Arabians  plundered  the  eastern  provinces. 
After  his  death  (741),  his  son  Constantino 
V  ascended  the  throne — a  courageous, 
active  and  noble  prince.  He  vanquished 
his  rebellious  brother-in-law  Artabasdus, 
wrested  from  the  Arabians  part  of  Syria 
and  Armenia,  and  overcame,  at  last,  the 
Bulgarians,  agamst  whom  he  had  been 
]ong  unsuccessful.^  He  died  (775),  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Leo  IJI,  who 
fought  suceessftillv  against  the  Arabians, 
and  this  latter  by  nls  son  Constantme  VI 
(780),  whose  imperious  mother,  Irene,  his 
guaidian  and  associate  in  the  government, 
VOL.  n.  31 


raised  a  powerftil  party  by  the  reistoration 
of  the  worship  of  images.  He  endeavor-  • 
ed,  in  vain,  to  free  himself  from  depend- 
ence on  her  and  her  fttvorite,  Stauratius, 
and  died  in  796,  after  having  had  his  eyes 
put  out  The  vear  against  the  Arabians 
and  Bulgarians  was  long  continued ; 
against  the  first  it  was  unsuccessful 
'Hie  de^gn  of  the  empress  to  many 
Chariemagne  excited  the  discontent  of 
the  patricians,  who  placed  one  of  their 
own  order,  Nicephorus,  upon  the  throne 
(802).  Irene  died  in  a  monastery.  Ni- 
cephorus became  tributary  to  the  Arabi- 
ans, and  fell  in  the  war  against  the  Bul- 
garians (811).  Stauratius,  his  son,  was 
deprived  of  the  crown  by  Michael  I,  and 
he,  in  turn,  by  Leo  IV  (813).  Leo  was 
dethroned  and  put  to  death  by  Michael  II 
(826).  During  the  reign  of  the  latter,  the 
Arabians  conquered  Sicily,  Lower  Italy, 
Crete  and  other  countries.  He  prohibit- 
ed the  worship  of  images;  as  did  also  his 
son  Theopbilus.  Theodora,  guardian  of 
his  son  Michael  III,  put  a  stop  to  the  dis- 
pute about  images  (841).  During  a  cruel 
Cersecution  of  the  Manichoeans,  the  Ara- 
ians  devastated  the  Asiatic  pro\Tnces. 
The  dissolute  and  extravagant  Michael 
confined  his  mother  in  a  monastery.  The 
government  was  administered,  in  his 
name,  by  Bardas,  his  uncle,  and,  after 
the  death  of  Bardas,  by  Basil,  who  ^vas 
put  to  death  by  Michael  (867j.  Basil  I, 
who  came  to  the  throne  in  867,  was  not 
altogether  a  contemptible  monarch.  He 
died  886.  The  reign  of  his  learned  son. 
Leo  V,  was  not  very  happy.  He  died 
911.  His  son,  Constantine  VIII,  Porphy- 
rogenitus,  a  minor  when  he  succeeded 
his  fadier,  was  placed  under  the  guar- 
dianship of  his  colleague,  Alexander,  and, 
after  Alexander's  death,  in  912,  under 
that  of  his  mother,  Zoe.  Romanus  La- 
kopenus,  his  general,  obliged  him,  in  919, 
to  share  the  throne  with  him  and  his 
children.  Constantine  subsequently  took 
sole  possession  of  it  again,  and  reigned 
mildly,  but  weakly.  His  son  Romanus 
II  succeeded  him  in  959,  and  fou^t  suc- 
cessfullv  against  the  Arabians.  To  him 
succeeded,  in  963,  his  general  Nicephorus, 
who  was  put  to  death  by  his  own  general, 
John  Zimisces  (970),  who  carri^  on  a 
successful  war  against  the  Russians.  Ba- 
sil II,  son  of  Romanus,  succeeded  this 
good  prince.  He  vanquished  the  Bulga- 
•rians  and  the  Arabians.  His  brother, 
Constantme  IX  (1025),  was  not  equal  to 
him.  Romanus  III  became  emperor 
(1028)  by  a  marriage  witli  Zoe,  daughter 
of  Constantine.    This  dissolute  but  able 
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priaeess  eeiMed  her  hiubaid  to  be  exe- 
dUed,  and  Bucceflnvely  raised  to  the 
throne  Michael  IV  (1084),  Michael  V 
(104})  and  Coostantine  X  (104S).  Rus- 
sians and  Arabians  meanwhile  devastated 
the  empire.  Her  sister  Theodora  sue* 
ceeded  her  on  the  throne  (1053).  Her 
successor,  Michael  VI  (1056),  was  de- 
throned by  Isaac  Comnenus  in  1057,  who 
became  a  monk  (1059).  His  successor, 
Constantine  XI,  Duces,  fought  success* 
fullv  against  the  Uzes.  Eudocia,  his 
wife,  guardian  of  his  sons,  Michael,  An- 
dronicus  and  Constantide,  was  intrusted 
with  the  whninistration  (1067),  manied 
Romanas  IV,  and  brought  hun  the  crown. 
He  carried  on  an  unsuccessful  war  against 
the  Turks,  who  kept  him  for  some  time 
prisoner.  Michael  VII,  sou  of  Constan- 
tine, deprived  him  of  the  throne  (1071). 
Michael  vras  dethroned  by  Nicephorus 
III  (1078),  and  the  latter  by  Alexius  I, 
Comnenus  (1061).  Under  his  reign  the 
crusades  commenced.  His  son,  John  H, 
came  to  the  throne  (1118),  and  fought 
with  great  success  aeainst  tiie  Turks  and 
other  oarkmrians.  The  reign  of  his  son, 
Manuel  I,  who  succeeded  him  (1143)^ 
was,  also,  not  unfortunate.  His  son,  Alex- 
ius II,  succeeded  (1180),  and  was  dethron- 
ed by  his  guardian,  Andronicus,  as  was 
tiie  latter  by  Isaac  (1185).  After  a  reign 
.  disturbed  from  without  and  within,  Isaac 
was  dethroned  by  his  brother,  Alexius 
III  (1195).  The  crusaders  restored  him 
and  his  son,  Alexius  IV ;  but  the  seditious 
Constantinopolitans  proclaimed  Alexius 
V,  Ducas  Mifrzuphlus,  emperor,  who  put 
Alexius  IV  to  death.  At  the  same  time, 
Isaac  II  died.  During  the  last  reigns, 
the  kings  of  Sicily  liad  made  many  con- 
quests on  the  coasts  of  tiie  Adriatic.  The 
Latins  now  forced  their  way  to  Constan- 
tinople (1204),  conquered  the  city,  and  re- 
tained it,  together  with  most  of  the  Euro- 
pean territories  of  the  empire.  Baldwin 
count  of  Flandere  was  made  emperor, 
Boniface  marquis  of  Montferrat  obtained 
Thesaalonica  as  a  kingdom,  and  the  Ve- 
netians acquired  a  large  extent  of  terri- 
tory. In  Attalia,  Rhodes,  Philadelphia, 
Corinth  and  Epirus,  independent  sove- 
reigns arose.  Theodore  Lascaris  seized 
on  the  Asiatic  provinces,  bore  the  title  of 
tmptror  at  Nice,  and  was,  at  first,  more 
powerful  than  Baldwin.  A  descendant 
of  the  Cpmneni,  named  ^^xnit,  establish- 
ed a  principality  at  Trebisond,  in  which 
his  great-nandson  John  took  the  thie  of 
emperor.  Neither  Baldwin  nor  his  suc- 
cessora  were  able  to  secure  the  totteiing 
dirone.    He  himself  died  in  captivity, 


among  the  BttlgwiaM  (1906).  To  b&n 
succeeded  Heniy,  his  brother,  with  Peter, 
bh>ther-in-law  of  Henry,  and  his  sod 
Robert  (1221).  With  the  exception  of 
Constantinople^  oil  the  renMoning  Byzan-* 
tine  territory,  including  Thessalonica,  was 
conquered  by  John,  emperor  of  Nice. 
Bakf win  II,  brother  of  R(4>ert,  under  tl^ 
guardianship  of  his  coUeagiie,  John  Bri- 
enne,  king  of  Jerusalem,  died  in  1237. 
Michael  Paleologus,  king  of  Nice,  con- 
quered Constantinople  in  1261,  and  Bald- 
win died  in  the  West,  a  private  person. 
The  sovereigns  of  Nice,  up  to  this  pe- 
nod,  were  Theodore  Lascaris  (12(>4>f 
John  Ducas  Patatzes,  &  good  monaroh 
and  successfid  warrior  (15222) ;  Theodore 
II,  his  son  (1259),  who  was  deprived  of 
the  crown  by  Michael  Palteologus  (1260). 
In  1261,  Michael  took  Constantinoijle 
firom  the  Latins.  He  labored  to  unite 
himself  witli  the  Latin  chureh,  but  his 
son,  Andronicus  II  (1282),  renounced  the 
connexion.  Internal  disturbances,  and 
foreign  v^rars,  perticulariy  with  the  Turks, 
tlirew  the  exhausted  empire  into  confu- 
sion. Andronicus  III,  his  grandson,  oblig- 
ed him  to  divide  the  throne  (1922),  and, 
at  length,  wrested  it  entirelv  from  him. 
Andronicus  died  a  monk  (1328).  Andro- 
nicus IV,  who  ascended  the  throne  in  the 
same  year,  waced  war  unsuccessfully 
against  the  Turks,  and  died  1341.  His 
son  John  was  obliged  to  share  the  throne 
with  his  guardian,  John  Cantacuzeney 
during  10  years,  llie  son  of  the  latter, 
Matthew,  was  also  made  emperor.  But 
John  Cantacuzene  resigned  the  crown, 
and  Matthew  was  compelled  to  abdi- 
cate (1355).  Under  the  reign  of  John, 
the  Turks  first  obtained  a  firm  footing  in 
Europe,  and  conquered  Gallipolis  (1^^. 
The  family  of  Palnblogus,  from  thi» 
time,  were  gradually  deprived  of  their 
European  territories,  peitly  by  revok, 
partly  by  the  Turks.  The  sultan  Amu- 
rath  took  Adriancmle  (1361).  Bajazet 
conquered  ahnost  all  the  European  prov- 
inces except  Constantinople,  and  obliged 
Jcrfin  to  pay  him  tribute.  'Hie  latter  was, 
some  time  afler,  driven  out  by  his  ovra 
son,  Andronicus,  who  vnis  succeeded  by 
his  second  son,  Manuel  (139iy  Bajazet 
besieged  Constantinople,  defeated  an  ar- 
my of  western  warriorB^  nnder  Sigismund, 
near  Nicopolis  (1396),  and  Manuel  vraa 
obliged  to  place  John,%Km  of  Andronicus^ 
on  his  throne.  Timmr's  invasion  of  the 
Turkish  provinces  saved  Constantinople 
for  this  thne  (1402).  Manuel  then  recov- 
ered his  throne,  and  regained  some  of  the 
Vm,  provinces  fimn  the  contending  sons 
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^  Bijazet  To  him  succeeded  Ym  mm 
John  (14d5),  wliom  Amurath  II  stripped 
of  all  bis  territories  except  Ck>nstaiitiDO- 
pie,  and  extorted  a  tribute  from  him 
1 1444).  To  the  emperor  John  succeeded 
nis  brother  Constantme.    With  the  — '"' 


ance  of  his  general,  the  Genoese  Justhi> 
ian,  h»  withstood  the  superior  forces  of 
the  enemy  with  fruitless  courage,  and  fell 
in  the  defence  of  Constantinople,  by  the 
conquest  of  which,  Mav  29, 1453,  Moham- 
med II  ]wt  an  end  to  the  Greek  or  Byzan- 
tine empire.  In  1461,  David  Comnenus, 
«niperor  of  Trebisond,  submitted  to  htm, 
and,  at  a  subsequent  period,  was  put  to 
death.    (See  Camienu) 

BrzANTiNE  Historians;  a  series  of 
Greek  authorS)  whose  works  relate  to  tlie 
history  of  the  lower  Greek  empire,^m  the 
fourth  century  until  the  conquest  of  Con- 
stantinople l]^  the  Turks,  and  to  the  Turk- 
ish history  until  the  end  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury. These  authors  display  the  feults  of  a 
degeneraDe  period ;  but  they  contain,  also, 
the  relics  of  former  excellence.  They  are 
the  principal  source  of  the  history  of  the 
decay  of  tne  Roman  empire,  and  a  correct 
delineation  of  the  condition  and  character 
of  the  modem  Greehs  requires  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  them,  of  which 
D'Anse  de  Villoison  is  an  example.  They 
contain,  besides,  an  inexhaustible  store  of 
materials  relative  to  the  great  migration 
of  the  nations,  and  the  new  political  sys- 
tem to  which  it  gave  rise  in  the  north  of 
Asia  and  in  Europe,  and  illustrative  of 
ecclesiastical  history.  These  too  much 
neglected  authors  have  been  collected  in 
an  edition,  published  at  Paris — Corpus 
Scnptomm  HtshritB  BvzoniitMB  (Paris, 
royal  press,  1645—1703, 23  vols.) ;  reprint- 
^ed  at  Venice,  with  a  different  arrangement 
of  the  works  (1739—1733),  and  explained 
l^f  several  French  sdiolars,  particulariy 
by  Du  Canse,  who  have  rendered  great 
service  by  uieu*  commentaries  and  glos- 
saries. These  collections,  however,  are 
rarely  to  be  feund  complete.  Hose  has 
enlarged  the  list  of  these  vniten,  bjy  his 
edition  of  Zgeo  Diaeowus  (Leonis  Duteotd 
Qdoeruii  HistoriOf  ete^  e  BOLEegiawunc 
jarimum  in  Lucem  edid.  iU,  C.  B.  Hase,  Par- 
is, 1819,  felio),  which,  in  form  and  the  value 
of  the  contents,  apjMroaches  the  great  Paris 
edition.  He  has  promised,  also,  to  publish 
PsdluB,  Stritter,  keeper  of  the  royal  ar- 
chives at  Moscow,  under  Paul,  has  prov- 
ed, by  an  excellent  extract  (MemoritB  Pop' 
tdorum  ad  DanMum,  P&nbmi  Euaemumj 
Pcdudem  MowUdem,  Mare  Camum  tt  tude 
ad  Sqflinirionem  heoUnOium,  Pe- 
^  I77l-tf7^  4  vols.,  4to*),  their  im- 


portance as  sources  of  ancient  Russian 
history.  Four  of  them  ferm  a  continued 
history  of  the  Byzantine  empire  to  the 
year  1470,  viz.:  1.  Zonans;  3.  Nioetas 
Acominatus  Cboniates;  3.  Nicephorus 
Gregoraa;  4»  Laonicus,  or  Nicholas  Chal- 
condylas  of  Athena  The  other  authors, 
who  have  treated  only  single  parts  of  the 
Byzantine  histoiy,  are  almost  all  to  be 
feund  in  the  Corpus  Byzcadinufm^  which 
appeared  at  Paris,  m  1648,  from  the  royal 
press,  in  three  splendid  folio  volumes. 
The  most  remarkable  among  these  are  in 
chroncdogical  order :  1.  Procopius  of  Cie- 
sarea,  rhetorician  at  Constantinople.  We 
have  from  him  eight  books  of  histories, 
viz.,  Persieoy  in  feur  books,  and  Chthica, 
in  four  books,  published  separately  by 
Hoschel  (Augsburg,  1607);  and  Secret 
History  {Jhiecdota},  in  nine  books  (in 
which,  contrary  to  the  opinions  expressed 
in  his  first  work,  he  shows  himself  very 
inimical  to  the  emperor  Justinianj,  pu1>- 
lished  by  Reinhard,  at  £rlancen  ana  Leip- 
sic  (1753).— 3.  Agathias,  a&r  the  death 
of  Justinian,  wrote  an  account  of  his  reign, 
in  five  books,  published  at  Paris  (1660, 
folio).— 3.  Theophylaet  of  Egypt.  We 
have  fix>m  him  a  histoty  of  the  eraoeror 
Maurice,  in  eight  books,  to  604  (Paris, 
1644)^—4.  Nicephorus,  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantmople,  who  has  left  several  learned 
theological  wxitin^L  Wa  Brwiarium  ISs^ 
Unicum  extends  mrni  the  death  of  the  em- 

Seror  Maurice  to  770  (Venice,  1759).— 5. 
oh.  Scylitzes  held  several  offices  at  Con- 
stantinople. We  have  firom  him  an  abridg- 
ment ot  history,  fiom  811  to  the  time 
of  Isaac  Comnenus  (1057.)  It  appeared 
in  a  Latin  translation  (Venice,  1570).  The 
same  work  he  continued  to  the  time  of 
Alexander  Comnenus,  1081.  The  con- 
tinuation is  yet  in  manuscript— 6.  Anna 
Comnena,  daughter  of  the  emperor  Alex- 
ius I,  died  atout  1150.  She  wrote  an 
MexiaSf  or  a  work  on  the  history  of  her 
ftther,  Alexius  Conmenus,  in  15  books, 
edited  by  Hoschel  in  Augsburg,  1610.  (A 
more  complete  edition,  Paris,  1651,  folio). 
— r7.  George  Acropolita,  a  statesman  in 
Constantinople,  wrote  an  abridgment  of 
the  Byzantine  histoiy,  firom  the  capture  of 
Constantinople  by  the  Latins,  1304,  to  its 
recapture,  1360  (Paris,  1651)^.  George 
Pachymer  held  high  offices  m  church  and 
state  m  Constantinople*  He  wrote  Byzaiw 
tine  History,  in  thirteen  Books,  firom  the 
Birth  of  Michael  PaliBologus,  1158»  to  1308 
(Frankfort,  1568,^foUo)^.  John  Canta- 
cuzenus,  the  emperor,  is  the  author  of 
Byzantine  Ifistoiy,  in  fiMir  Books,  fix>m 
ISSiO-^  (Paris,  1645)^^0,  George  Co. 
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dlnusyintendantof  the  pidace  in  Coostao- 
tmaple.  We  have  fix>m  him  aeveral  works 
on  me  antiquities  of  Constantinople.  The 
most  important  of  them  is  On  the  Offices 
and  Services  appertaining  to  the  Court 
and  the  Church  of  Constantinople  (Paris, 
1646,  folio). — 11.  Constantinus  Porphyro- 
gennetus,  or  Porphyrogenneta,  emperor, 
wrote  the  life  of  his  grandfather  Basilius 
Macedo,  edited  by  John  Meursius.  We 
have  dso  a  woik  of  his  on  government, 
written  for  his  son,  and  on  the  provinces  of 
the  Eastern  and  Western  Empire,  besides 
other  writings  and  collections.  The  most 
important  treats  of  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Byzantine  court  It  was  edited  by  Leich 
and  Reiske  (Leipsic,  1751 — 54, 2  vols.).— 
12.  After  the  capture  of  Constantinople, 
Ducas  wrote  a  Byzantine  history,  from 
1341  to  the  capture  of  Lesbos,  1462.— la 
Anaehn  Banduri,  a  Benedictine  monk, 
lefl  an  extensive  work  on  the  antiquities 
of  Constantinople,  in  which  several  works 
of  more  ancient  writers  are  contained.-— 
14.  Peter  Gilles.  From  him  we  have 
three  books  on  the  Thracian  Bosphorus, 
and  four  books  on  the  topography  and 
antiquities  of  Constantinople. — 15.  Zosa- 
mus  wrote  a  Roman  history,  in  six  books, 
from  Augustus  to  Honorius.  This  work 
is  of  particular  importance  for  the  later 
epochs;  published  by  Reitmeyer (Leipsic, 
1784)*— 16.  George  Phranza  died,  aJRjsr 
the  capturo  of  Constantinople,  in  a  mon* 
astery  of  Corfu.  We  have  from  him 
a  chronicle  of  the  Byzantine  history,  in 
four  books,  from  1401—77,  published  by 
Alter  (Vienna,  1796). 

A  new  and  highly-improved  edition  of 
this  important  collection  was  conmienced, 
in  1828,  by  that  distinguished  scholar, 
Mr.  Niebuhr,  to  be  published  by  Weber, 
the  well-known  bookseller  at  Bonn  in 
Germany.  Three  volumes  of  this  edition, 
in  octavo,  have  been  received  in  the  U. 
States,  and  will  fully  justify  the  high  ex- 
fiectations  entertained  by  the  learned  of 
this  Herculean  undertaking.  By  a  sin- 
gular concurrence  of  circumstances,  the 
college  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  hap- 
pens to  be  possessed  of  a  valuable  manu- 
script of  one  of  the  Byzantine  historians, 
Michael  Glyeas,  which,  as  we  are  inform- 
ed by  a  gendeman  \^o  has  cursorily 
examined  it,  appears  never  to  have  been 
collated,  and  will  furnish  several  veoiouB 
readings  of  importance  in  the  emendation 
of  the  text.  This  MS.  is  one  of  a  number 
purchased  m  Constantinople,  and  brought 
to  the  U.  States  by  the  Hon.  Edvrard  Ey- 
erett,  in  the  year  1819,  and  a  pertioular 
aeoouflt  of  which  is  given  by  bun  in  the 


Memoirs  of  the  American  Academy,  voL 
4,  p.  413.  It  is  on  parchment,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  written  as  early  as  the 
13th  century.  A  collation  of  it  is  now 
begun,  as  we  are  informed,  for  the  pur^ 
pose  of  being  transmitted  to  the  learned 
editor  in  Germany. 

Btzatttine  School  op  Art.  After 
Constantino  the  Gfeat  had  made  the 
ancient  Byzantium  the  capital  of  the  Ro- 
man empire,  and  ornamented  that  city, 
which  was  called  after  him,  with  all  the 
treasures  of  Grecian  art,  a  new  peri- 
od commenced  in  the  history  of  art. 
From  this  time  it  became  subservient  to 
Christianity,  as  the  reliffion  of  the  state. 
All  the  productions  of  heathen  artists^ 
which  formed  suitable  ornaments  for 
Christian  cities  and  temples,  were  now 
employed  in  the  service  of  the  invisible 
God,  and  art  began,  by  slow  degrees,  to 
rise  from  its  degeneracy,  under  the  influ- 
ences of  Christianity.  At  the  time  when 
Constantine  converted  Byzantium  into  an 
imperial  residence,  splendor  and  ornament 
had  already  supplanted  the  simplicity  of 
ancient  taste.  Asiatic  luxury  had  become 
predominant,  and  this  laid  more  stress  on 
richness  of  material  and  decoration  than 
on  purity  of  conception.  Architecture, 
which  adorned  the  forum  Augusteum,  in 
Byzantium,  with  a  fourfold  colonnade, 
and  created  splendid  ctxrus,  imperial  pal- 
aces, baths,  tneatres  and  porticoes,  pre- 
served, for  a  long  time,  the  grand  forms 
of  classic  times,  and  deviated  from  them 
slowly  and  gradually,  at  first  in  the  Chris- 
tian churches,  as  a  model  for  which  Jus- 
tinian built  the  church  of  St  Sophia,  and 
decorated  it  with  Oriental  magnificence, 
in  537.  But,  even  in  architecture,  the 
costliness  and  color  of  the  marble  was 
soon  considered  as  of  more  importance 
than  the  proportion  of  the  parts  and  the 
distribution  of  the  columna  There  are, 
however,  as  late  as  the  ninth  century,  ad- 
mirable works  of  Greek  architecture^par- 
ticularly  those  of  Theodoaus  the  Great 
and  Justinian.  This  period  was  stiU  less 
favorable  to  the  simplicity  of  sculpture. 
The  mytholo^  of  ancient  Greece  afford- 
ed sacred  subjects  to  the  statuary.  Gods 
appeared  in  the  human  form,  and  the 
human  figure,  in  the  Grecian  model,  was 
raised  to  the  classical  ideal.  On  the 
introduction  of  the  Christian  religion, 
sculpture  was  confined  to  the  imitation 
of  nature;  afterwards  to  portraits,  and 
to  mere  purposes  of  ornament ;  for  ChriEh 
tianity  is  aTerse  to  sensible  representations 
of  the  Divinity.  Statues  of  emperors,  of 
great  itatesmen  and  generals,  became  die 
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folnects  of  th»  teulptor,  and  seem,  event- 
vally,  to  have  given  rise  to  the  introduc- 
tioB  of  the  worship  of  images  in  the 
Chrietiau  Ghuiehe%  ance  the  custom  of 
erecting  mcoiuments  and  statues  to  the 
emperors,  and  distinguished  bishops,  was 
extended  to  martyn  and  saints,  and  was 
afterwards  followed  by  the  superstitious 
worship  of  them.  •  (See  honodatU*) 
Though  images  of  this  kind  became  more 
frequent  in  the  third  and  iburth  eenturies, 
there  were  yet  many  Christian  teachers, 
who,  like  Tertullian  iq,  v.),  at  an  eariy 
period,  declared  the  fine  arts  inventions 
of  the  devil,  and  the  pa^^n  statues  pos- 
sessed by  demons*  This  superstition 
often  caused  the  destruction  of  the  noblest 
statues  of  the  Grecian  gods  by  popular 
violence.  It  was  not  untu  after  many  diffi- 
culties, that,  in.  the  ninth  eentuiy,  the 
worship  of  images  was  established  in  the 
Greek  eminre,  and  after  that  time  appear- 
ed the  first  known  traces  of  Christian 
sculpture  and  painting  in  tlie  Esst.  But 
'  even  those  statues,  to  which  sculpture  was 
now  confined,  no  longer  displayed  the 
freedom  and  dignity  of  ancient  art.  The 
pride  of  the  emperors  demanded  statues 
of  gold  and  silver,,  as-  long  as  their  treas- 
ury, filled  by  eadiausting  their  subjects^ 
could  supply  them.  Images  of  bronze 
and  maible  were  despised.  And  bow 
seldom  could  the  artist  be  inspured  by  his 
subject,  when  flattery  erected  monuments 
and  busts  to  the  most  worthless  of  men  I  It 
was  natural,  that,  with  the  loss  of  elevated 
sul^ects,  the /dignity  of  art  should  be  lost 
in  petty  technioil  details.  Heyne,  in  his 
treatise  on  the  later  works  of  art,  under 
the  Byzantine  emperors  (CommeiUaL  S(K, 
G6Uing*y  vol.  xi),  observes,,  that  the  repre- 
sentations of  the  emperors,  of  distinguish- 
ed men,  or  of  sauits,  were  uniform  in  fig- 
ure and  character.  The  vestiges  of  genius 
were  nowhere  seen  in  free  creations  and 
ideal  forms,  in  the  desire  of  truth  and 
expression.  From  the  time  of  Justinian 
downwards^  the  true  mcasince  and  propor- 
tion of  the  parts,  and  the  correctness  of 
the  outlines,  were  so  niuch  neglected,  that 
tlie  representations  became  constandy 
more  like  masksy  spectres  and  monsters. 
The  old  Roman  faces  were  seldom  rep- 
resented: the  forms  appeased  to  belong 
to  auite  another  race — to  some  newnation ; 
ana  it  waa  often  necessary  to  wriie  the 
nanaes  under  them»  In  the  pevqieetive 
of  the  Agwcea  no  rules  were  observed,  k 
became,  at  tlus  time,  the  gveat  object  to 
imitate  the  costlv  robes  of  the  empevon^ 
bishopsy  and  otner  noble  persons,  who 
gratined  their  vanity  not  only  with  purple 
31  ♦ 


gaiments,  but  b^  the  extravagant  use  Of 
pearis  and  precious  stones,  vHiich  were 
worn  in  long  pendants  fiom  the  ear,  in 
bracelets  and  m  necklaces.  The  whole 
mantle  was  often  garnished  vrith  precious 
stouesy  and  round  the  edge  ran  a  double 
row  of  pearisk  Snch  gaiments  the  empe- 
rors used  to  change  several  times  a  day. 
A»  such  ezleriav  omunents  are  foreign 
from  sculpture,,  which  prefers  the  naked 
iigure,  or  a  simple  drapery,  it  is  easy  to 
see  why  the  production  of  statues  ceased 
so  soon.  In  the  lists  of  Byzantine  works 
of  sculpture  given  by  authors  of  the  first 
centuries,  there  are  no  images  of  Christ, 
no  statues  of  apostles  and  sainta  Instead 
of  them,  we  find  only  crucifixes,  painted, 
or  ornamented  with  mosaic  work.  If 
tliere  were  any  such  images  in  eariier 
times,  they  must  have  been  destroyed  in 
the  time  of  tiie  Iconoclasts  (q*  v.),  as  was 
the  case  with  the  bronze  statue  of  Christ, 
near  that  of  Constantino,  which  was  de- 
n^hshed  by  Leo,  the  general  destroyer  of 
images,  and  the  representations  of  the 
Crood  Shepkardf  praised  by  Eusebius,  and 
that  of  Dome!  among  the  lAons,  with  which 
Constamine  adom^  the  public  fountains. 
An  image  of  the  Savior,  surrounded  by 
angels,  and  worked  in  mosaic,  is  described 
by  Photius.  We  also  find  mention  of  the 
images  of  two  angels  upon  the  forum  of 
Constantino,  the  representation  of  Adam 
and  Eve,  the  bronze  statue  of  Moses,  \iith 
wliich  Justinian  is  said  to  have  ornament- 
ed  tlie  euriiBj  and  that  of  Solomon,  of  an 
eariier  date.  According  to  Eusebius,  the 
roof  of  the  palace  in  Constantinople  was 
also  decorated  with  rich  mosaics  of  gold 
and  costly  stones,  representing  scenes 
from  the  passion  of  Christ ;  and  another, 
which  Justinian  erected,  in  Chalcis,  con- 
tained representations  of  events  in  the 
war  against  the  Vandals.  The  most  cel- 
ebrated of  all  the  mosaics  in  tlie  interior 
of  St.  Sophia's  church  in  Constantinople 
has  been  preserved  in  fhigments  to  mod- 
em times.  The  taste  of  those  times  in- 
clined, in  genera],  more  to  mosaic  i.^'orks 
than  to  sculpture;  because  the  former 
were  rendered  attmetive  by  the  costliness 
and  colors  of  the  stones.  Sculpture  w  as 
employed  particularlv  in  omamemiug  al- 
tars, tabernacles,  holy  vessels  and  urns, 
which  were  made  oi  the  most  precious 
marble.  Tlie  ait  of  engraving  on  stones 
was  also  lonff  presenwoL  In  the  art  of 
painting,  which  was  imitated  in  mosaic, 
tko  taste  of  this  age  was  the  same  as  in 
sculpture — pleased  with  gold  and  lively 
oolorsy  but  careless  about  truth  of  repre- 
sentation, and  beauty  and  grandeur  of 
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conception.  The  fim  germ  of  a  Chiistian 
style  of  ait  was^  however,  developed  iu 
the  Byzantine  pictures.  The  ideal  rejp- 
resentations  of  human  figures,  which  the 
ancient  Grecian  artists  had  exhibited  in 
their  master- works,  were  necessarily  ffiven 
up  by  Christian  artists:  another  ideal  was 
to  be  formed,  which  should  not  recall  the 
odious  features  of  paganism.  Bui  the 
ideal  of  the  Savior,  of  the  motlier  of  Christ, 
and  of  his  apostles,  could  be  formed  only 
by  degrees.  The  artists,  who  had  nothing 
real  and  juaterial  before  them,  but  were 
obliged  to  find,  in  their  own  imaginations, 
conceptions  of  the  external  appearance  of 
sacred  persons,  could  give  but  feeble 
flketches  of  their  Ideas  by  means  of  their 
imperfect  art«  In  their  representations  of 
Jesus  and  his  apostles,,  they  finally  adopt- 
ed the  national  features  of  the  Jews.  In 
the  figure,  and  sometimes  even  in  the 
countenance,  they  imitated  the  external 
appearanceofsome  revered  bisliop.  The 
hands  were  often  lifted,  as  in  blessing,  or 
one  hand  was  laid  upon  the  breast,  or 
holding  a  book.  Thus  the  fibres  of  the 
founders  of  the  Christian  church  were 
first  represented  in  paintings.  They  %ifere 
also  exiiibited  in  mosaic,  but  not  in  mar- 
ble. Chri^ian  subjects,  indeed,,  are  ^u* 
endly  more  suited  to  painting,  which  eves 
the  outward  expression  of  the  lu'uid,  by 
means  of  light,  and  shade,  and  coIorS) 
than  to  sculpture,,which,  on  the  contrary, 
devates  die  external  form  to  a  kind  of 
spiritual  dienity.  Aathe  artists  caret)  but 
little  for  a  faltliful  imitation  of  nature,  but 
were  satisfied  with  repeating  what  ^vas 
once  acknowledged  as  successful,  it  is  not 
strange  that  certain  forms,  introduced  by 
the  authority  of  some  celebrated  artists, 
and  approved  by  the  taste  of  the  time, 
iiioula  oe  made,  by  convention^aud  with- 
out regard  to  truth  and  beauty>  general 
models  of  tiie  human  figure,  and  be  trans- 
mitted as  such  to  succeeding  times^  In 
his  treatise  on  the  continuation  of  the 
arts  in  Constantinople  (Comment,  Soc^ 
GitUing^  vol.  xiii),  Ileyne  remarks,  that  art 
continued  to  be  exercised  here,  as  far  as 
it  consists  in  mechanical  skill,  in  the  use 
of  instruments,  in  particular  rules  and 
genera]  precepts ;  but  taste,  and  a  sense 
tor  truth  md  simple  beauty,  had  vanished. 
Delicacy,  elegance  and  gracefulness  in 
desiip),  proportion  of  parts,  harmony  of 
the  figures,  and  beauty  of  form,  were  loet« 
The  artists  did  not  even  aun  at  an  accu- 
rate representation,  but  were  contented 
with  rude  and  general  outlines,  as  may  be 
seen  in  the  coins  of  the  time.  These  de- 
formed and  meagre  figures  were  slavishly 


copied,  and  labor  was  lavished  on  eosttfr 
and  often  tasteless,  ornaments.  A  ceitam 
propensity  to  the  grotesque  prevailed., 
even  in  architecture.  The  influence  of 
ancient  woriEs  of  art  continually  decreased 
as  thdr  number  was  diminished  by  the 
violences  of  war,  by  superstition,  by  ava^ 
rice,  and  by  the  hand  or  time.  Most  of  the 
then  existing  works  of  antiquity  perished 
in  the  capture  of  Constantmople,  during 
tiie  crusades  of  1204  and  1261 ;  and  tiius 
ti»e  city  had  long  been  deprived  of  its 
most  beautiful  ornaments,  when  it  was 
taken  by  the  Tui^s,  in  1453.— This  was, 
in  genend,  the  state  of  art  in  the  Byzan- 
tine empire.  Its  influence  has  been  foh 
ever  since ;  in  earlier  times,  by  the  con- 
nexion of  the  imperial  residence  in  the 
East  with  the  Western  Empue,  and  after- 
wards by  conunercial  intercourse  and  the 
crusades. — Let  us  first  consider  this  con- 
nexion of  the  lower  Greek  art  with  the 
west  of  Europe,  and,  in  particular,  with 
Imly.  According  to  Stieglitz  (on  German 
Architecture),  the  character  of  the  lower 
Greek  architecture  was>  tranquillity  and 
^mpUcity,  originating  from  poverty  of 
ideas  and  materials,  and  terminating  in 
heaviness.  But  this  architecture,  which 
prevailed  till  the  earlier  part  of  the  middle 
ages,  preserved  the  seed,,  from  which,  in 
later  tunes,  a  new  and  better  style  spruns 
up.  Constantinople  became  a  school  of 
architecture,  from  which  artists  issued  to 
all  parts  of  tiie  Roman  empire,  as  far  as 
Britain,  to  erect  churches  after  the  model 
of  Sl  Sophia.  They  also  penetrated  into 
the  countries  of  the  East,  inm>ducing 
tiieir  art  among  the  Arabians,  who  applied 
it  to  the  erection  of  tiieir  mosques,  and 
among  the  Moors  in  Spain,  who  formed 
their  own  style  firem  it  The  lower 
Greek  or  Byzantine  style  kept  itself  pure 
and  uncorrupted  in  Italy,  under  the  Lom- 
bards, as  well  as  under  the  Goths,  whose 
artists  came  f  irom  the  East ;  and  thence  it 
spread,,  during  the  reign  of  Charlemame, 
to  GenniDnv,  Gaul  and  England.  The 
style  of  orenitecture  introduced  by  Char- 
lemagne into  Gennany,  was  a  corruption 
of  that  prevailhig  ui  the  lower  Greek 
empire,  from  which,  together  with  the 
Arabian  and  German  style,  sprang  the  true 
German  or  Gothic  architecture,  which 
flourished  fi^>m  the  13th  to  the  16th  cen- 
tury. (SGeJSrchUecturt^Historvof.)  The 
haUo'rtliev&s  on  the  oldest  cnurches  in 
Germany,  and  some  pictures  in  them,  still 
show  the  traces  of  tiie  lower  Grecian  art 
There  are  also  to  be  found  in  Gori  (e.  g., 
Dij^ch,  vol  3,  p.  33  and  370,  tab.  iv  and 
xxiii )  and  Ciampini  ( Vet.  Mommtnt^  part 
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104|  tab.  zxiz)^  roproBontadops  of 
Itafian  and  Gallic  sculpture,  which,  in 
their  drapery,  oniameniB  and  architectural 
forms,  betray  a  Byzantine  onfpiu  In  re- 
mrd  to  painting,  we  are  indebted  to  the 
Byzantines  fbr  the  preservation  of  some 
portion  of  its  ancient  excellence.  As,  in 
tiie  early  period  of  Christianity,  Grecian 
and  Roman  art,  in  general,  diflered  but 
little, since  both  sprung fioin  theroins of 
ancient  art,  so,  ~ ^'^^ -••--- 


4)if&rence  is  to  be  observed  between  them. 
They  became,  however,  constantiy  more 
4ind  more  distinct,  in  later  times,  as  Greece 
and  Italy  became  more  and  more  separat- 
ed. Short,  thick  bodies,  stiffand  forced  at- 
titudes,  exag^ration  of  the  characteristic 
parts,  in  particular  of  the  ^es,  feces  con- 
tracted above  and  broad  below,  and  mark- 
ed with  overcharged  tints,  short  thick 
Jbair,  hi^y-arched  eyebrows^  awkward 
drapery,  loaded  with  unnatural  folds,  dis- 
tinffuish  the  Greek  pictures  as  for  badk 
4BS  me  fifth  century.  The  better  paintings^ 
which  are  found  particularly  m  manu- 
acripts,  show  a  neat,  accurate  and  diligent 
execution.  When  art  declined  in  Italy, 
particularly  in  the  ninth  century,  painting 
was  still  cultivated  by  the  Greeks,  who^ 
driven  firom  home  by  tHe  disputes  con- 
eermag  images,  carried  it  into  Italy  and 
other  countries,  and  adorned  the  churches 
there.  Thus  the  lower  Greek  or  Byzan- 
tine school  was  the  mother  of  the  old 
Italian  school,  and  of  the  lower  Rhenish, 
which  preceded  the  German.  The  rela- 
tion of  both  is  seen  in  the  similarity  of 
the  Italian  pictures  to  those  of  the  lower 
Rhenish  schooL  According  to  the  com- 
mon statement,  several  Grecian  artists 
passed  over  into  Italy,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  12th  century,  and  adorned  the 
churches  c€  Florence  and  Venice  with 
their  worka  These  were  joined  by  the 
Italian  artists,  who  founded,  in  the  13th 
century,  a  school  of  art  and  painting  (see 
Jtalian  Art\  which,  in  its  developem^^ 
acquired  a  peculiar  character,  distmguisb- 
ed  py  beauty  both  of  conception  and  exe- 
cution. The  lower  Rhenisn  school,  how- 
ever, which  is  also  called  the  adml  of 
Colmuj  as  it  flourished  chiefly,  fitim 
die  bej^pnuing  of  the  14th  to  the  begin- 
ning ot  the  15lh  centuries,  in  the  city  of 
Cologne,  appears  to  have  retained  still 


more  closely  the  Byzantine  character 
than  the  Italian  did,  since  there  are  tra- 
ces of  it  even  in  the  later  German  school, 
exhibited  in  the  symmetrical  and  pyrarxk- 
idal  grouping  of  the  objects,  in  the  close 
drapery,  ana  in  the  love  of  ornament  and 
splendor,  shown  particularly  in  the  golden 
back-grounds.  The  collection  of  tbs 
brothers  Boisser^e  (q.  v.J  contains  the 
most  excellent  works  of  this  school.  John 
Van  Eyek  first  set  the  example  of  a  more 
individual  representation  or  natural  ol>- 
jects,  in  opposition  to  the  general  repre- 
sentations of  the  lower  (S'eek,  and  the 
ideal  style  of  the  old  Roman  school.  Mo«e 
exact  accounts  are  wanting  of  the  histori- 
cal connexion  of  the  lower  Rhenish  and 
of  the  old  Italian  school  with  the  Byzan- 
tine style  of  art  (On  the  earlier  times  of 
the  Byzantine  art,  see  Histaire  de  VArt  par 
Us  Monwmtns  daauia  sa  Decadence  au 
14me  8iede,ju8aura  son  RenouveUement  <nt 
16f»e;  Paris,  1810,  folio). 

Btzantium  (fix)m  its  ori^nal  founder, 
Byzas),  lying  on  the  Thracian  Bosphorua, 
on  a  triangular  promontoiy,  the  present 
Constantinople^  even  in  ancient  tunes  a 
flourishing  city,  waer  at  first  a  Megarian 
colony,  and  was  afterwards  enlarged  and 
embellished  by  the  Jiyiilesians  and  other 
Greeks.  Near  it  was  a  small  bay  of  the 
Propontts,  caHed  KaraSy  forming  three 
harbors.  The  situation  of  B.  was  highly 
favorable  to  trade,  and  gave  it  the  conv- 
mand  of  the  commerce  of  other  nations 
in  the  Black  sea,  and  the  opportunity  of 
imposing  tolls  and  duties.  These  circum- 
stances increased  the  resources  of  the 
eity ;  but  it  sufifered  much  fi-om  the  at- 
fades  of  the  Thracians,  Bithynians,  Gauls, 
and  even  tiie  Greeks.  It  was  severely 
treated  in  the  Feloponnesian  war,  but 
afterwards  rose  again,  and,  under  the  en»- 
perors,  was  in  the  most  floiurishing  condi- 
tion. From  the  time  of  Constantine,  it 
was  the  second  city  in  the  Roman  em- 
jMre,  and  the  residence  of  the  emperor, 
who  endeavored  to  give  it  the  splendor 
of  old  Rome.  It  was,  like  Rome,  divided 
into  14  districts ;  had  an  amphitheatre,  a 
Roman  forum,  a  circus,  and  a  multitude 
of  splendid  buildings  and  statyes,  some 
of  which  had  been  bfought  firom  Rome. 
(See  Constantinoptt^l 
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C,  THE  third  letter  of  the  alphabet  in 
most  of  the  European  dialects.  ^In  Eng- 
lish," aaya  Ben  Jonaon,  '^it  might  well  have 
been  spared,  for  it  has  no  peculiar  sound." 
It  has  the  sunple  power  of  k,  before  a, 
0,  II,  and  most  of  the  conaonants;  and 
the  power  of  #,  before  €,  t,  y.  The 
Greeks  had  no  c  in  their  alphabet,  and 
they  supplied  the  use  of  it  in  Roman 
words  bv  K  or  s,  as  the  Romans  often 
indicated  the  kcma  and  ngma^  in  Groek 
words,  by  a  c.  The  earlier  Romans  also 
used  it  in  maojr  words  which  were  at  a 
later  period  written  with  ag*;  as,  UcioM8 
for  legioMS.  This  renders  it  probable  that 
it  was  originally  the  Greek  gammOf  as  the 
form  of  the  letters,  in  ancient  inscriptions, 
is  veiy  similar.  The  Roman  g  was  in- 
vented, according  to  Plutarch,  by  Spurius 
Carvilius.  Q,  and  C  are  often  int^- 
changed  on  monuments;  thus  we  find 
q  yM  for  CFM^cotidu  for  mtoHdie.  Its 
arithmetical  si^iftcations,  ana  its  princip^ 
use?  in  abbreviations,  have  been  explained 
in  the  article  .^frreeuiBKoMCq.  v.).  On  med- 
als, it  stands  for  nmay  names  of  persons, 
as,  CoBfor,  Cotttf,  Casdus^  &c. ;  of  officers, 
as,  emaor^  ecnttd;  of  cities,  as,  Car^uxgo^ 
&c. ;  also  for  cives^  ctvifau,  coUndoj  c^Aort, 
dypeuBy  castra^  eircenais.  In  the  calen- 
dars end/asti^  it  denoted  the  davs  in 
which  the  oomiHa  might  be  held,  in  tri- 
als, the  opinions  of  the  judges  veere  given 
by  writing  on  a  little  cube  or  die  (luaau) 
the  initial  C,  condtmna^  A,  abtoLvo^  or  N  L, 
non  UqueL  For  this  reason,  Cicero  (pro 
MiL  6.)  calls  C,  UtterairisHa,  and  A, kittens 
salidarU. — C,  in  music ;  the  name  of  that 
note  in  the  natural  major  mode,  to  which 
Guide  applied  the  mono^llable  u/,  but 
whieh  has  lon^  since  becsi  relinouisfaed 
by  the  Italians  lor  that  of  <2o,as  softer  and 
more  vocal.  C  sometimes,  in  Italian  mu- 
sic, sumds  for  cantoj  as  C  1.  canto  primo* 
It  stands,  likewise,  when  placed  at  the 
clef,  fbr  common  time,  and,  vrith  a  line 
run  through  it  perpendicularly,  for  cut 
time,  or  a  quicker  kind  of  movement. 

Cabal;  the  infamous  English  ministry 
under  Charies  II  (q.  v.),  which  consisted 
of  five  men  famous  for  their  intri^es — 
Clifford,  Ashley,  Buckingham,  Arhnffton, 
and  Lauderdale,  whose  initial  lette»  &nn 


thiawwd.  (Baxnet,Oi0iinRer,.Ai.lG73:j[ 
Sonoe  think  the  use  of  the  word  cabaC, 
to  denote  an  intrifue,  or  a  body  of  in- 
triffuers,  is  derived  from  this  circumstance.. 
'^mver,"  says  Hume  (ch.  65),  *<  was  there  a 
mote  dangerous  ministry  in  England,  nor* 
one  more  noledfbr  pemidous  oounseb.. 
Ashley  (more  known  as  the  eari  of  Shaftas- 
bttry),  bold,  ambitious,  ekM|uent,  inanuat- 
ing,  subtle,  united  great  industnr  vrith  a 
sound  judgment  of  Duaness  and  ofm/exu 
Buckinghttoa,  with  the  advantages  of  a 
gracefiu  person,  high  rank,  s|i^did  ft>r-' 
tune,  and  a  lively  wit,  but  without  pni- 
denee  or  principle,  sacrificing,  m  turn,, 
honor  to  interest,  interest  to  pleasure,  and 
pleasure  to  caprice,  dissipated  his  fortune, 
and  ruined  his  heisdth,  hj  his  riot  and  de- 
bauchery, and  destroyed  his  character  in 
public  lif^  iy  his  want  of  secrecy^  and 
constancy.  Lauderdale,  tyranmcaf,  am- 
bitious, imfrfacable,  msolent,  yet  dbj^ct^ 
had  a  great  ascendency  over  the  king. 
Cliffi>rd,  daring,  impetuous,  vet  artful,  and 
elo<)uent,  and  Arlington,  or  moderate  ca- 
pacity, without  courage  or  integrity,  vrere, 
secretly.  Catholics.  Shaftesbury  was  at 
once  a  deist,  and  addicted  to  astrology ; 
Lauderdale  a  bigoted,  and,  earlier,  a  furi- 
ous PresbjTterian." 

Cabal}  a  beverage  ma^  in  Portugal, 
by  Inruising  90  pounds  of  raisins,  and  sat*- 
urating  them  with  white  wine  during  3 
moodis.  The  mixture  is  rich,  clear  and 
agreeable.  . 

Cabala,  or  Cabbala,  (l  e.  oral  fradf- 
lum),  is  used  by  the  Jews  to  denote  some- 
times the  doctrines  of  the  prophets,  some- 
times the  traditwns  of  tbeir  ancestors, 
sometimes,  and  most  commonljr,  their 
mvstical  philoso^y.  The  opimons  of 
schohuns  respecting  the  origin  of  the 
cabalistic  philosophy  ave  vety  various. 
The  Jews  derive  the  cabaKst»  mysteries 
fiom  the  most  ancient  times  c^  their  na- 
tion, nav,  even  from  Adam  himself.  But, 
fljthough  a  secret  doctrine*  existed  amons 
the  Hdirews  in  the  earliest  ages,  this  had 
reference  merely  to  religious  worship. 
The  origin  of  the  philosophical  eabda  is 
to  be  sought  for  in  £gypt,.and  dates  firom 
the  times  of  Simeon  Schetachides,  who 
conveyed  it  firom  Egypt  to  Ptakstine.,   k 
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nviiii  first  cmnimtted  to  wiitiiig  in  the  9d 
century,  that  it  might  not  be  lost  with  the 
dispeision  of  the  Jewish  nation.  Later 
expositors  have,  mingled  with  it  much 
foreign  matter.  The  cabcHa  is  divided 
into  the  symbolical  and  the  real.  The 
symbolical  portion  treats  principally  of 
letters,  to  which  it  gives  mystical  signifi- 
cations. The  real,  which  is  opposed  to  the 
symbolical,  and  comprehends  doctrines^ 
is  divided  into  the  theoretical  and  prac- 
tical. The  aim  of  the  theoretical  is  to 
explain  the  Holy  Scriptures  according 
to  the  secret  traditions,  and  to  form  there- 
fiom  a  philosophical  system  of  metaphys- 
ics, physics  ana  pneumatology .  The  pnus- 
ticat  portion,  on  the  other  hand,  pretends 
to  teach  the  art  of  perfbrmin|f  miracles, 
and  that  merely  by  an  artificial  applica- 
tion of  the  divme  names  and  sentences 
in  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  After  the  revi- 
val of  science,  many  scholan  studied  the 
cdkakL  The  most  fi&mous  modem  eab^ 
ahsts  are  Henry  Moms  and  Christian 
Knorr,  the  last  of  whom  has  made  a 
compilation  of  the  most  important  paits 
of  me  cabalistic  wiitingq,  m  two  Latin 
Tolumes,  in  4to.  (Re»pecting  the  myste- 
ries of  the  cabala,  see  Pet.  Beer's  History 
3f  the  DodHnes  and  Opimoru  of  all  the 
'eufiah  Seets^  and  of  the  Qabala,  BrCbui, 
1822,2voto.;  also  Bruckei's  S&iUnv  <^ 
PhUosophfj  by  doctor  Enfield^  vol  iL 
Allen's  Modem  Judaism,  ch.  v.;  and  Bud- 
d»i  Mroductio  ad  ISstoriam  Phdosofhiit 

CABAins,  Peter  John  Geoige,  physi- 
dan,  philosopher,  and  UUraUur,  bom  at 
Cognac,  1757,  went  to  Paris  in  his  14th 
year,  and  devoted  himself  with  zeal  to 
the  sciences.  In  his  16th  year,  he  went 
to  Warsaw  as  seoretanr  of  a  Polish  lord. 
The  proceedings  of  the  stormy  diet  of 
1773  filled  him  with  melancholy  and 
contempt  of  mankind.  He  began  at  Paris 
a  complete  translation  of  the  Iliad.  In 
Auteuu,  near  Paris,  he  became  acquaint- 
ed vnth  madame  Hehretius,  and,  through 
her,  with  Hdbach^  Franklin  and  Jeffer- 
BOD,  and  became  the  fiiend  of  Condillac, 
Turgot  and  Thomas.  In  his  Ssrmad 
iPun  Midedn,  he  fomially  took  leave  of 
the  belles-lettres.  He  professed  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  revolution,  and  was  inti- 
mately ccNonected  with  Mirdieau,  who 
made  use  of  his  ideas,  and  obtained  fi:om 
him  the  work  on  pubuc  education,  which 
Cabanis  published  himself,  in  17^1,  after 
the  death  of  Muabeau.  He  lived  in  still 
eloser  intimacy  with  Condarcet  At  the 
time  of  his  death,  May  5th,  1806,  he  was 
a  member  of  the  aenate.   His  Biipporis 


da  Pl^fsique  et  du  Moral  de  rHommc 
(Paris,  1802,  2  vols.,  improved  in  1805^ 
are  highly  esteemed.  Hiswoiksappearea 
in  Paris,  1824,  complete,  in  4  vols. 

Cababrus,  Francois,  count  o^  bom 
1752,  at  Bayonne,  was  destined  for  com- 
merce by  ms  father,  who  sent  him  to  a 
commercial  fiiend,  Galabert,  at  Saragoa- 
sa,  whose  daughter  he  married  in  secret^ 
agsunst  the  will  of  both  families,  in  1772. 
I&^,father-in-law,  however,  gave  him  the 
charge  of  a  soap  manu&ctory,  near  Ma- 
drid. The  nearness  of  the  city  enabled 
him  to  become  acquainted  with  several 
learned  men  and  metapbvsicians,  asOl- 
avides  and  the  count  of  Campomanes. 
During  the  North  American  war,  in  which 
Spain  took  part  against  England,  and  was 
consequendy  cut  ofiT  fix)m  her  resources 
in  America,  C.  advised  the  minister  of 
the  finances  to  make  an  issue  of  paper 
money,  payable  with  interest,  of  which 
10,000,000  piastres  were  put  in  circula- 
tion with  the  fiieatest  success.  He  after- 
wards establiabed  the  bank  of  San  Carios, 
1782,  and  a  company  to  trade  with  the 
Philippine  islands.  After  the  death  of 
Charles  III,  in  1788,  he  fell  into  disgrace. 
In  1790,  he  was  arrested ;  in  1792,  releas- 
ed, and  made  a  nobleman ;  and,  in  1797, 
appointed  minister  plenipotentiary  at  the 
congress  of  RastadL  He  died  m  1810^  in 
the  office  of  minister  of  finance,  to  which 
he  had  been  appointed  by  Joseph  Bona- 
parte. He  haa  a  daughter  equally  cele- 
brated for  beau^and  tuents. 

Cabbage.  The  cabbage,  including 
many^  species  of  the  numerous  eenusof 
hnmicoy  is  a  biennial  plant,  too  weU  known 
to  need  description,  and  constitutes  one 
of  our  most  valuable  classes  of  vegetablea 
There  are  several  species  of  the  wild  or 
original  stock,  fiK>m  which  the  garden 
caMMige  has  been  derived  by  cultivation. 
These  are  natives  of  various  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, Afirica,  &C.,  and,  although  very  re- 
mote in  appearance  from  the  fiill,  round 
head,  whicn  our  plants  present,  are  scarce- 
ly more  so  than  are  the  kale,  cauliflower, 
brocoli,  &C.,  all  of  which  belong  to  the 
cabbage  fiunily.  In  general  terms,  we 
may  consider  this  plant  as  divided  into 
three  classes— the  common  headed  cab- 
bage of  the  field  and  garden;  the  cauli- 
flower, brocoli,  &c.,  which  fbraf  4heir 
stalks  into  a  loose  head ;  and  the  kale^ 
colewort,  6tc^  which  grow  in  a  nuural 
branching  wa^,  without  forming  any 
heads  at  all.  Of  these,  the  common  csh- 
bageis  by  fiur  the  most  valuable,  both  to 
man  and  to  the  beasts,  bv  whose  assist 
anoe  he  ia  tf>to  to  make  the  earth  ao  iBt* 
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tUe.  It  ifl  also  the  most  pioductive;  ibr 
k  is  beUeyed  that  an  acre  of  ground  will 
yield  a  sreater  weight  of  green  vegetable 
matter  (and  thus  be  more  profitable  to 
the  fiurmer),  in  the  shape  of  cabbage, 
than  in  that  of  any  other  vegetable 
,  whatever.  It  is  very  abundantly  produc- 
ed by  clay  soils,  which  are  unfit  for  tur- 
nips, and  the  fiurmers  who  cultivate  such 
soils  will  find  it  a  vegetable  worthy  of 
much  attention.  The  cabbage  furnishes 
green  fodder  fbr  cows  and  sheep,  which 
IS,  at  least,  as  good  as  turnips  or  carrots, 
fattening  the  animals  equally  fast,  and 
rendering  their  milk,  butter,  &c.,  ^o  the 
full  as  sweiBt;  and  is  fiur  preferable,  as  it 
keeps  later  in  the  spring,  and  thus  sup- 
plies green  food  when  no  other  can  be 
procured.  It  is  eaten  by  men  in  three 
forms,  all  of  which  have  their  admirers, 
but  which  vary  much  in  respect  to  their 
wholesomeness  and  digestibility.  These 
forms  are,  the  sliced  raw  cabbage,  plain 
boiled  cahbage,  and  sahed  cabnage  or 
sour-crout,  the  fiivorite  dish  of  the  whole 
Crerman  nation.  In  the  first  form,  of  raw 
cabbage,  sliced  fine,  and  eaten  with  vine- 
gar, n^ether  entirely  cold,  or  hot  enough 
merely  to  wilt  the  vegetable,  it  is  one  of 
the  lightest  and  most  wholesome  articles 
of  vegetable  food,  and,  in  this  shape,  will 
supply  a  green  summer  vegetable  through 
the  whole  of  the  winter.  Its  use  cannot 
be  too  highly  recommended.  Boiled  cab- 
bage, is,  on  the  contrary,  one  of  the  wont 
articles  of  diet  that  a  weak  stomach  can 
be  tried  with,  and  is  rarely  got  rid  of  with- 
out a  troublesome  colicky  pain.  Sour- 
crout,  or,  properly,  Mwer-AnRd,  is  much 
eaten  by  the  Germans  in  the  U.  States, 
and  they  consider  it  veiy  wholesome, 
although  it  is  neariy,  if  not  quite,  as  diffi- 
cult of  diction  as  boiled  cabbage.  It  is 
prepared  in  the  following  manner: — Cab- 
tiage  is  sliced  up  fine,  and  a  layer  of  it  placed 
in  the  bottom  of  a  barrel,  whksh  is  plen- 
tifully salted ;  it  is  then  well  bruised  with 
a  heavy  mall  or  pestle,  or  is  trodden 
down  by  a  pahr  of  heavy  boots,  till  the 
barrel  is  half  filled  with  the  fivth  that 
arises  from  this  operation.  Successive 
layers  of  cabbage  and  salt  are  added  in 
this  manner,  each  receiving  the  same 
treatment,  till  the  vessel  is  nearly  foil. 
Some  cold  water  is  then  poured  in,  and 
the  top  of  the  barrel  is  pressed  down  with 
heavy  stones.  The  contents  underao  a 
brisk  fermentation,  which  continues  for  a 
week  or  two,  during  which  time  the 
brine  must  be  drawn  ofi^  and  replaced  by 
new,  until  it  remains  perfectly  clear,  when 
the  pro0^PB  is  finislMd*    It  must  be  kept 


oovered  with  brine,  and  is  thus  simply  a 
fermented,  or  half  sour,  salted  mass  of 
cabbage.  The  other  forms  of  cabbage,  m 
the  cauliflower,  &c.,  supply  the  epicures 
of  all  countries  with  some  of  their  great' 
est  ddicacies,  while  the  hardy  kale,  which 
endures  all  degrees  of  cold,  affords  the 
poor,  and  the  farmers  of  poor  soils,  a  valu- 
able fodder  for  cattle  of  all  kinds. 
Cabbala.  (See  Cabaku) 
Cabeu.0.  (See  Porlo  CabeUo.) 
Cabsuda  $  a  sea-port  of  Afiiea,  in  Ca- 
con^;  Ion,  lUPdOfE.;  lat  5°  W  S.  It 
is  situated  on  the  coast,  a  little  to  the  north 
of  the  river  Zaire,  and  has  a  safe  and  easy 
knding.  It  is  a  great  emporium  for 
trade  in  slaves.  The  rituation  is  so  dis- 
tinguished for  beauty  and  fertility,  that  it 
has  been  called  the  paradise  of  the  coast. 
Cabin  ;  an  apartment  in  a  ship  for  ofil- 
eers  and  passengers.  In  laifpe  sliips,  there 
are  several  cabins,  the  principal  of  which 
is  occupied  by  the  commander.  In  small 
vessels,  there  is  only  one  cabin,  which  is 
in  the  stem.  The  bed-places  in  ships<are 
also  called  co6tfi«,  or,  more  commonly,- 
hertha.  Berlk  is  used,  likewise,  fbr  the 
room  where  a  number  of  men  mess  and 
reside.  « 

Cabinet  ;  1.  a  small  apartment  adjoin- 
ing a  larger  one  ^  2.  the  most  retired 
part  of  a  private  dwelling,  desifned  for 
work,  for  amusement,  or  for  collections 
of  valuable  articles^  3.  In  the  abode  of  a 
prince,  the  cabinet  is  a  room  set  apart  for 
the  ruler^  particular  use ;  also,  the  apart- 
ment where  he  transacts  government 
business,  advises  with  his  {Mivy  counsel- 
lors, and  issues  his  decrees.  Hence,  in 
political  language,  the  cabinet  is  put  Gar 
the  government ;  as  the  cabinet  of  Lon- 
don, of  Vienna,  of  the  TuilerieB,  &c. 
4.  Finally,  a  cabinet  is  any  part  of  a  buikl- 
ing,  or  one  or  more  whole  buildings, 
where  are  preserved  valuable  collections 
from  the  kmgdoms  o€  nature  or  art;  as 
paintin(|[8,  plants,  animals^  c<Mns,mmei«ls, 
and  curiosities  of  eveiy  description ;  and, 
by  metonymy,  the  name  is  apphed  to  the 
collections  themselves.  A  work  of  ait, 
and  sometimes  of  nature,  of  unoommoQ 
beauty,  and  fitted  torn  its  sise  to  be 
placed  in  acabinet,  is  called  a  co&tiut-jneQe. 
A  cabmd  pamUr  is  (me  i^o  executes 
small  highly-ihushed  pietures^  suitable 
for  cabinets. 

Cabiri  ;  sacred  priests  or  deified  he- 
roes, venerated  by  tne  pagans  i^  the  ao- 
thon  of  religion  and  the  founden  of  tha 
human  race.  The  multipKeity  of  nanMS 
applied  to  the  same  chanoter,  die  intei^ 
cJiaBge  of  the  pomes  of  the  deities  theia- 
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Mlfefl  wkb  those  of  their  pne^  the 
oracalar  law,  which  eniomed  the  preser- 
vation of  ancient  barbaric  names,  and 
thus  led  to  a  double  nomendatare,  sacred 
and  proiiuie,  together  with  the  profound 
secrecy  of  the  rites,  have  involved  the 
subject  in  great  obscurity.    Some  have 
thoudit  that  the  Eastern  msrdiology  and 
the  Druidism  of  Western  Europe  contain 
traces  of  the  Cabin.    Herodotus  (ii.  51) 
says  that  theur  worship  was  brought  to 
Saiiiotbrace  by  the  Pelasgi.    Stxabo  (x. 
472)  says  they  are  the  same  as  the  Cory- 
bantes.  Othenihaveidentified  them  with 
the  Titans,  the  Dii  Magni,  the  Penates, 
the  Dioscuri,  &c.    Some'  say  there  were 
6,  3  male  and  3  female,  children  of  Vul* 
can  and  Cabin,  daughter  of  ProteusL 
Others   make   2,   sons   of   Jupiter   or 
Bacchus.  Jn  Samothrsce,  4  were  vene- 
rated.   In  Egypt,  their  temple  was  never 
entered  by  anv  W  the  priests.    In  Phos- 
nicis,  Rome  (where,  according  to  Pausa- 
nias,  they  had  an  altar  in  the  circus  maxir 
sMts),  and  other  countries  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  traces  of  their  worship  are  ibund. 
But  the  mysteries  {Cabiria)  celebrated  at 
Samothrsce  were  the  most  fiunous.   The 
mysteries  of  Isis,  Ceres,  JMithra8,Tropho- 
nius,  Bacchus,  Rhea,  Adonis,  Osiris,  and 
all  the  similar  customs  of  Egypt,  Greece, 
Hindostan  and  Britain,  seem  to  be  merelv 
varieties  of  the  Samothracian  rites,  which 
were  celebrated  in  the  obecuri^  of  night, 
and   with  the  most   profound   secrecy. 
(See  Faber  on  the  Jlfytkriu  ofAe  Cahin, 
Oxfofd,  1803, 2  vols.  8vo. ;  Potter's  Ore- 
a«»  AntiqmtU»y  ii.  c  20.)     After  a  pre- 
vious probation  of  abstm^ice,  cliastity 
and  silence,  the  candidates  for  initiatik>n 
were  purified  by  Ynter  and  blood ;  they 
then  offered  a  sacrifice  of  a  bull  or  ram, 
and  were  made  to  drink  of  two  tbuntains, 
called  Lethe  (oblivion)  and  Mnemosyne 
(memory),  to  wash  away  the  memory  of 
their  former  guilt,  and  to  enable  them  to 
remember  the  new  instructions.     They 
were  then  transported  into  a  dark  tower 
or  cavern,  wh«re  theur  eara  were  assailed 
by  the  most  appalling  sounds,  the  rushinff 
of  watera,  die  roar  of  thunder,  dreadftu 
yells,  with  occasional   gleams   of  lis^t 
Hashing  through  the  darkness,  and  ow- 
playing  the  most  horrible  phantoms,  with 
a  dead  body  exposed  on  a  bier.    Thus 
filled  with  tenor,  they  were  suddenly  hur- 
ried into  other  scenes;  lif^t  and  cheerful 
music  succeeded  to  darkness  and  the  dis« 
mal  sounds,  the  dead  body  revived,  and  the 
temple  resounded  with  rejoicinjgs.    The 
hidaen  doctrines  and  secret  rites  were 
now  communiesced*  DsDces  and  OKgiea,  in 


which  ibe  mystic  pftoBus  or  Ungam,  and 
the  yoni  (Atioiov  ywmntw),  were  introduced, 
dosed  the  ceremony. 

Cable,  in  architecture ;  1.  wreathed  cir- 
cular mouldings,  resembling  a  robe ;  also, 
the  stsff  which  is  left  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  fiutings  of  some  examples  of  Uie  Co- 
rinthian and  Compoate  orders. — 2.  In  na- 
val oifiiirs,  it  is  a  long,  thick  rope,  formed 
of  3  strands  of  hemp,  which  is  employed 
for  confining  a  vessel  to  its  place  by 
means  of  an  anchor  or  other  fixed  body. 
The  long  and  heavy  chains,  which  have 
been  recently  introduced  for  this  purpose, 
are  also  called  cables.  Large  vessels  have 
ready  for  service  3  cables — ^the  sheet  cable, 
the  best  baiver  cable,  and  the  small  hmoer 
cable.  They  should  be  at  leas^  100—120 
fathoms  in  length.  A  best  bower  cable, 
of  25  inches  in  circumference,  \s  formed 
of  3240  threads.  The  invention  of^  iron 
caUes  is  of  recent  dote,  and  they  have 
supplanted  those  of  hemp  in  ships  of  war. 
They  are  stronger,  less  liable  to  be  de- 
stroyed on  rocks,  &c.  It  is  sometimes 
desirable  te  cut  the  cable  when  of  hemp : 
this  contingency  is  provided  for  in  iron 
cables  by  a  bolt  and  shackle  at  short  dis- 
tances, so  that,  by  striking  out  the  bolt,  the 
cable  is  easily  detached. — Cablets  length 
is  used  to  signify  the  measure  of  120 
fathoms,  tiie  usual  length  of  a  cable. 

Caboose  ;  the  cook-room  or  kitchen  of 
a  ship.  In  smaller  vessels,  it  is  sii  enclosed 
fireplace,  hearth  or  stove,  for  cooking,  on 
the  main  deck.  In  a  ship  of  war,  the 
cook-room  is  called  a  gtdUy, — Caboose 
also  signifies  the  box  that  covers  the  chim- 
ney in  a  ship. 

Cabot,  Geor^,  was  bom  in  Salem, 
Massachusetts,  m  the  year  1752,  and 
eariy  manifested  distinguished  talents. 
He  spent  the  eariy  part  of  his  life  in  the 
employment  of  a  shipmaster.  But  he 
did  not  neglect  the  improvement  of  his 
mind,  even  amid  the  restlessness  and  dan- 
ger of  a  seafaring  career.  Before  he  was 
twenty-six  years  of  age,  he  was  chosen 
to  the  provincial  con^ss,  which  met  at 
Conconi,  with  the  visionary  project  of 
ordaining  a  maximum  of  prices,  in  order 
that  commodities  might  be  cheapened  by 
constraining  the  owners  to  sell  at  reduced 
and  fixed  rates ;  and  there  he  first  dis- 
played that  intimate  acquaintance  widii 
the  true  prindples  of  political  economy, 
for  uriuch  he  was  thenceforward  preemi- 
nent Before  Adam  Smith  was  known 
in  the  U.  States,  and  Say  and  the  other 
oontinenlsl  writers  had  formed  any  cor- 
rect notions  on  the  subject,  Mr.  Cabot 
nainteined  the  present  enlightened  doc- 
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trinesy  and  streouonsly  contended  for  the 
entire  liberty  of  domestic  and  international 
commerce.  Mr.  Cabot  was  a  prominent 
member  of  the  state  convention  assembled 
to  deliberate  on  the  adoption  of  the  fed- 
eral constitution,  and,  soon  after  that  event 
took  place,  was  elected  a  senator  of  the 
United  States,  an  office  which  his  sense 
of  public  duty  caused  him  to  accept,  al- 
though against  his  inclinations.  In  that 
station,  he  enjoyed  the  unlimited  confi- 
dence, not  only  of  the  august  body  of 
which  he  was  a  member,  but  also  of 
Washington  and  Hamilton;  and  to  his 
commercial  knowledge  and  profound 
views  of  finance  and  political  economy, 
the  latter  was  greatly  indebted  in  the  for- 
mation of  his  financial  system.  With 
Fisher  Am^  also,  Mr.  Cabot  was  long 
linked  by  ties  of  the  most  afiectionate 
fHendship.  At  a  recent  period,  when,  in 
the  late  war,  the  exigencies  of  the  country 
seemed  to  him  to  require  his  co-operation, 
he  presided  over  a  body  of  delegates  fix>m 
New  England,  who,  in  a  season  of  extreme 
solicitude,  attempted  to  provide  means 
for  averting  a  dreadful  storm  of  public 
calamity.  Mr.  Cabot  died  at  JBk)8ton, 
April  18, 1823,  in  the  72d  year  of  his  age. 
He  was  the  delight  and  veneration  of  all 
who  knew  him,  and  his  talents  seemed 
the  most  extraordinary,  his  virtues  the 
most  bright,  to  those  who  had  the  happi- 
ness to  see  him  most  fiuniliariy.  His 
mind  was  capacious  and  elevated.  In 
public  life,  he  was  pure  and  disinterested, 
all  his  exertions  tending  to  one  single 
object— public  good ;  in  private,  he  was 
endeared  to  his  family  and  his  firiends  by 
his  kindness,  urbanitv  and  benevolence. 
The  study  of  polidcal  economy  and  the 
science  of  government  was  his  favorite 
pursuiL  His  eloquence,  which  was  oft- 
encr  displayed  in  private  than  in  public, 
was  remarkable  for  its  beauty  and  sim- 
plicity. As  a  Christian,  he  was  sincere  and 
devout;  and  the  manner  of  his  death 
suited  the  exemplary  character  of  bis  life. 
Cabot,  Sebastian,  a  navigator  o^ffreat 
eminence  and  abilities,  was  bom  at  Bris- 
tol, about  the  year  1477.  He  was  the  sou 
of  John  Cabot,  a  Venetian  pilot,  who 
reside<l  at  Bristol,  and  was  highly  esteemed 
fer  his  skill  in  navi^tion.  Sebastian  was 
early  instructed  m  the  mathematical 
knowledge  required  by  a  seaman,  and,  at 
the  age  of  17,  had  made  several  voyages. 
In  1495,  John  Cabot  obtained  ftom  Hen- 
ry VII  letters  potent  empowering  him 
and  his  three  sons,  Lewis,  Sebastian  and 
Sanctius,  to  discover  unknown  lands,  and 
conquer  and  settle  them.    In  consequence 


of  this  pemuasion,  the  king  supplied  ona 
ship,  and  the  merchants  of  London  and 
Bristol  a  few  smaller  ones,  and,  in  1496^ 
John  and  Sebastian  sailed  to  the  north-west. 
In  July  of  the  same  year,  they^  discovered 
Newfoundland,  and  explored  it  up  to  lat- 
itude 67°.  The  accounts  of  this  voyage 
are  attended  vnth  much  obscurity ;  mit  it 
seems,  tliat,  in  a  subsequent  voyage,  the 
fiither  and  son  sailed  as  far  as  cape  Flori- 
da, and  were  actually  the  first  who  saw 
the  main  land  of  America.  Little,  bow- 
ever,  is  known  of  the  proceedinss  of  Se» 
bastian  Cabot  for  the  ensuing  ^S)  years ; 
but  it  seems,  that,  in  the  reign  of  Heniy 
VIII,  by  the  patronage  of  sir  Thomas 
Peart,  vice-adnural  of  £^ngland,  he  pro- 
cured another  ship  to  make  discoveries, 
and  attempted  a  southern  passage  to  the 
East  Indies,  in  irhich  be  fidled.  This 
disappointment  is  supposed  to  have  in- 
duced him  to  quit  Engfaind,  and  visit 
Spain,  Yfhere  he  was  tr^ited  with  great 
respect,  and  appointed  pilot-major.  Ad 
opulent  compfuiy  of  Spanish  merchants 
soon  afler  gave  him  the  command  of  an 
expedition  to  the  Spice  islands,  through 
the  newly-discovered  straits  of  Magellan. 
Accordingly,  in  1525,  he  sailed  from  Ca- 
diz to  the  Canaries  and  Cape  de  Verd 
islands;  and,  failing,  fi:om  the  opposition 
of  his  crew,  in  his  view  of  reacnmg  the 
Spice  islands,  he  proceeded  to  the  river 
La  Plata,  where  he  discovered  St.  Salva- 
dor, and  erected  a  fort  there.  He  subse- 
quently reached  the  great  river  Paraguay, 
and  remained  on  the  American  coast  a 
considerable  time,  with  the  view  of  ferm- 
ing  an  establishmenL  Being  disappointed 
in  the  expected  aid  from  ^lain,  he  ulti- 
mately remmed  home  with  all  his  crew, 
but  was  not  very  favorably  received,  owing 
to  his  fiiilure  in  respect  to  the  Spice  island^ 
and  his  severe  treatment  of  the  mutineers 
of  his  crew.  He  notwithstanding  contin- 
ued in  the  service  of  Spain  fer  some  years 
longer,  but  at  length  returned  to  Enghmd 
towards  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI,  he  was  introduced, 
fay  the  protector  Somerset,  to  the  young 
king,  who  took  much  pleasure  in  his  con- 
versation, and  settled  a  pension  on  him  as 
grand-pilot  of  En^and.  From  this  time, 
he  was  consulted  on  all  questions  relating 
to  trade  and  navigation ;  and,  ui  1552,  be- 
ing governor  of  the  company  of  merchant 
adventurers,  he  drew  up  instructions,  and 
procured  a  license  for  an  expedition  to 
discover  a  passage  to  the  East  Indies  by 
the  north.  These  instructions,  which  are 
preserved  in   Hackluyfa  collection  of 
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voyages,  form  a  very  honorable  proof  g£ 
his  sagacity  and  penetration.  He  was 
also  governor  of  the  Russian  company, 
and  was  very  active  in  their  affairs.  He 
ifi  supposed  to  have  died  in  the  year  1557, 
at  a  very  advanced  age,  leaving  behind 
him  a  high  character,  botli  as  a  skilful 
seaman  and  a  man  of  great  general  abili- 
ties. He  was  the  first  who  noticed  the 
variations  of  the  compass;  and,  besides 
the  ordinances  to  be  found  in  Hackluyt, 
he  published  a  large  map  of  the  world,  as 
also  a  work  under  the^title  of  Abr^oztone 
nelU  parte  Septentrionalij  per  Sebastiano 
Cabota  (fol.,  Venice,  1583). 

Cabrera  ;  one  of  the  nalearic  isles  in 
the  Mediterranean,  belonging  to  Spain; 
Ion.  3°  E. ;  lat  39°  ?  N.    (See  Baleares.) 

Cabul,  or  Caubul,  capital  of  the  king- 
dom of  Afghanistan,  is  a  very  ancient 
city,  situat^  in  a  spacious  and  well- 
watered  plain,  enclosed  on  three  sides  by 
a  semicircular  range  of  hills,  on  the  sum- 
mit of  which  is  a  rortificatiou.  The  Bala 
Hissar,  or  Upper  Port,  contains  the  palace 
and  other  public  buildinesw  The  houses 
are  mean,  the  bazars  well  supplied,  and 
crowded  by  Usbecks,  Afghans  and  Hin- 
doos. The  vicinity  is  famous,  in  tlie 
East,  for  flowers  and  fruits.  Cabul  is  a 
great  mart  for  horses  from  Tartary,  which 
are  brought  for  exportation  to  Hindostan. 
(See  Elphinstone's  Caubul^  ch.  viii — ^xi.) 
Lon.  earls'  E. ;  lat.  33°  3(K  N. 

Cabulistan.  The  country  compre- 
hended under  this  name  has  already  been 
described  in  the  articles  ^fghanisUm  and 
BchmsUm,  It  is  sometimes  called  Cabtd, 
or  Vaubidj  from  the  capitaJr;  sometimes 
Cabtdistan;  sometimes  Candahary  from 
another  capital.  It  was  formerly,  also, 
called  Gkizne,  from  another  city,  for  the 
same  reason.  The  origin  of  the  name 
Afghans  is  unknown.  «  Their  own  name 
for  their  nation  is  Pooshtoon,  whence, 
probably,  the  Indian  name  for  them, 
Paiana     (See  Afghans.) 

Cacao.  Chocolate  is  a  kind  of  cake, 
or  hard  paste,  the  basis  of  which  is  the 
pulp  of  the  cacao,  or  chocolate-nut,  a 
production  of  the  West  Indies  and  South 
America.  The  cacao-tree  (theobroma  ca^ 
eao)j  both  in  size  and  shape,  somewhat 
resembles  a  young  cherry-tree,  but  sepa- 
rates, near  the  ground,  into  four  or  five 
stems.  The  leaves  are  about  four  inches 
in  length,  smooth,  but  not  glossy,  and  of 
a  dull  ereen  color.  The  flowere  are  saf- 
fron-colored, and  very  beautiful.  The 
finit  of  the  cacao-tree  somewhat  resem- 
bles a  cucumber  in  shape,  but  is  furrowed 
deeper  on  the  sides.     Its  color,  wliile 
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growing,  is  green ;  but,  as  it  ripens,  this 
changes  to  a  fine  bluish-red,  altnost  pur- 
ple, with  pink  veins ;  or,  in  some  of  the 
varieties,  to  a  delicate  yellow  or  lemon 
color.  Each  of  the  pods  contains  from 
20  to  30  nuts  or  kernels,  which,  in  shape, 
are  not  much  Unlike  almonds,  and  consist 
of  a  white  and  sweet  pulpy  substance, 
enveloped  in  a  parchment-like  shelL 
These  are  the  cacao  or  chocolate-nuts.— 
Plantations  of  cacao  are  numerous  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Magdalena,  in  South 
America.  They  are  usually  formed  in 
morassy  situations,  and  are  sheltered  from 
the  intense  heat  of  the  sun  by  larger  trees^ 
which  are  planted  in  them.  There  are 
two  principal  crops  of  cacao  in  the  year ; 
the  first  in  June,  and  the  second  in  De- 
cember. As  soon  as  the  finit  is  ripe,  it  m 
gathered,  and  cut  into  slices;  and  the 
nuts,  which  are,  at  this  time,  in  a  pulpy 
state,  are  taken  out,  and  laid  in  skins,  or 
on  leaves  to  be  dried.  They  have  now  a 
sweetish  acid  taste,  and  may  be  eaten 
hke  any  other  fruit.  When  nerfectly  dry, 
tliey  are  put  into  bogs,  each  containing 
about  a  hundrecl  weight,  and,  thus  packed, 
are  exported  to  foreign  countries.  Pre- 
viously to  being  formed  into  chocolate, 
these  nuts  are  generaUy  toasted  or  parch- 
ed over  the  fire  in  an  iron  vessel,  afler 
which  process  their  thin  external  cover- 
ing is  easilv  separated.  The  kernel  is 
tlien  pounded  in  a  mortar,  and  subse- 
quently ground  on  a  smooth,  warm  stone. 
Sometimes  a  little  amatto  is  added ;  and, 
\vitli  tlie  aid  of  water,  tlie  whole  is  formed 
into  a  paste.  This  is  put,  whilst  hot,  into 
tin  moulds,  where,  in  a  short  time,  it  con- 
geals ;  and  in  this  state  it  is  the  choco- 
late of  the  shops.  In  South  America  and 
Spain,  other  modes  ore  adopted  :  the 
chocolate  is  mixed  with  sugar,  long  pep- 
per, vanilla,  cinnamon,  cloves,  almonds, 
and  other  ingredients,  according  to  the 
taste  of  the  respective  inhabitants.  Mr. 
Edwards  was  of  opinion,  that  the  cokes 
of  chocolate  used  in  England  were  made 
of  about  one  half  genuine  cacao,  and  the 
remainder  of  fiour  or  castile  soap.  That 
from  Caraccas  is  considered  the  best. — 
By  the  natives  of  South  America,  the 
chocolate-nuts  are  used  for  food.  A 
white,  oily  matter,  about  the  consistence 
of  suet,  is  also  obtained  by  bruising  them, 
and  boihng  the  pulp.  The  oil  is  by  this 
means  liquifiea,  and  rises  to  the  sur- 
face, where  it  is  left  to  cool  and  congeal, 
that  it  may  the  more  easily  be  separated. 
This,  which  is  called  butter  of  cacao,  is 
without  smell,  and,  when  ueBh,  has  a 
very  mild  taste.    Its  principal  use  is  as 
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an  ingredient  m  pomatums.  From  the 
nuts,  when  slightly  roasted,  an  oil  is 
sometimes  obtained  by  pressure,  which  is 
occasionally  used  in  medicine. 

CaCHAO,  KACHO,HECHO,OrBAC-KINO; 

capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Tonquin,  on 
the  river  Songkoi,  about  100  miles  from 
its  mouth.  It  is  an  open,  straggling  town, 
with  wide  streets,  the  houses  of  mud,  or 
wood  thatched  with  straw.  It  was  for- 
merly the  residence  of  the  king ;  and  the 
English  and  Danes  had  factories  there. 
It  is  a  commercial  place  of  some  conse- 

2uence.  Gold,  beautiful  silks,  and  the 
nest  lackered  ware,  is  exported.  Lat 
2P25'N.;  Ion.  105*»  la' E. 
C  AC  HELOT.  (See  Whales,) 
Cachet,  Lettreb  de  ;  secret  war- 
rants, by  means  of  which,  under  tlie 
former  kings  of  France,  and  their  minis- 
ters, any  body  could  be  imprisoned  or 
banished  to  a  certain  place,  without  any 
reason  given.  The  introduction  of  them 
is  ascri^d  to  the  fiimous  Capuchin  padre 
Joseph,  under  the  ministry  of  cardinal 
Richelieu.  In  ihiB  sense,  the  term  Idires 
de  cachet  is  conomonly  used,  but  it  has,  in 
&ct,  a  more  extensive  siffnification.  All 
despatches  from  the  royu  state-chanceiy 
were  issued  either  openly,  as  lettrea  pa- 
tentes,  or  sealed,  as  UUrtM  doses,  or  dt 
cachet.  The  firet  were  always  written 
upon  parchment,  the  name  of  the  king 
signed  by  a  mmister  of  state,  counter- 
signed by  the  minister,  not  folded,  but 
only  the  lower  pan  turned  over,  and 
stamped  with  the  ^at  seal  of  state. 
They  commenced  with  the  words  A  tons 
prisens  tt  h  venir  Salut !  and  ended  with 
^e  form  Car  id  est  notre  plaisir.  In  this 
shape,  kll  edicts,  ordinances,  charters,  priv- 
ileges, &c.  were  issued,  but  all  had  to  be 
recorded  by  the  parliament  of  the  dis- 
trict to  which  they  referred.  The  repre- 
sentations of  the  parliament  oflen  pre- 
vented these  Uttns  palenUs  from  being 
carried  iiito  efiect.  The  others,  the  kttres 
dosesj  were  only  written  on  paper,  some 
in  the  name  of  the  king  (who  spoke  in 
the  first  person,  and  concluded  with  the 
formula  Sur  ce  je  prie  Dieu,  qu^U  wnut 
ait  dans  sa  sainte  et  divine  garde,  and 
signed  with  his  name),  some  by  commis- 
sion from  the  king.  In  the  latter  case, 
they  began  with  the  words  De  par  le 
roi:  Uest  ordonni  h,  and  were  signed  by 
a  minister.  They  were  then  closed,  and 
sealed  with  the  small  royal  seal,  so  that 
the  contents  could  not  be  seen.  The 
kttres  closes  were  used  for  many  purposes 
beaiHes  that  of  arrests.  All  the  orders 
8^t  to  officers  and  private  individuals 


(e.  g.,  to  report  opinions,  to  repair  to  a 
certain  place,  to  leave  their  place  of  resi- 
dence, or  go  into  banishment)  were  issued 
in  this  form.  Warrants  also  were  often 
issued  in  this  form,  because  the  courts, 
and  particularly  the  police,  could  not 
have  acted  vrithout  such  auduMity  in  luv 
cent  cases.  To  the  Ueutenani-ghieral  de 
Ut  police  of  Paris  a  number  of  &em  were 
always  given,  to  fill  out  the  blanks  as 
occasion  might  require.  Without  them, 
he  would  not  have  been  authorized  to 
arrest  suspected  persons.  Frequently  the 
arrest  by  lettre  ie  cachet  was  a  favor  on 
the  part  of  the  kmg,  as  it  vrithdrew  the 
accused  from  the  severer  punishment  to 
which  he  would  have  been  liable  upon  a 
trial  before  the  courts.  (See  Linguet's 
Memoirs  star  la  BastiUe,  London,  1783, 
and  Mirabeau's  Des  Ldtres  de  Cachd  et 
des  Prisms  d'hat,  1782.)  These  letters 
were  detestable  instruments  of  arbitrary 
power,  hostile  to  every  principle  of  right. 
(See  BastOe.) 

Cacique  ;  in  some  parts  of  America, 
the  title  of  the  native  chiefi  at  the  time 
of  the  conquest  by  the  Spaniards. 

Cacodemon.    (See  Demon.) 

Cacophony;  a  fault  of  style,  which 
consists  in  a  harsli  and  disagreeable  sound, 
produced  by  the  meeting  of  two  letters  or 
two  syllables,  or  by  the  too  frequent  repe- 
tition of  the  same  letters  or  syllables.  It 
destroys  the  harmony  of  the  whole  pe- 
riod ;  it  is  unpleasant  in  prose  and  intol- 
erable in  verse.  Thus  the  Roman  was 
shocked  witli  the 

O  forivmaUm  natam,  me  consule  Romam; 
and,  according  to  Juvenal,  a  few  more 
such  cacophonies  would  have  saved 
Cicero's  head.  A  French  ear  is  offended 
with  Voltaire  for  the  expression  gio^a  sa 
main.    Pope  says. 

And  0ft  the  ear  th?  opeo  voweb  tire. 

Cactus,  in  botany ;  a  genus  of  succu- 
lent })lants,  containing  28  species,  perma- 
nent in  duration,  singular  and  various  in 
structure,  generaOy  witliout  leaves,  hav- 
ing the  stem  or  branches  jointed,  for  the 
most  part  armed  with  spines  in  bundles, 
with  which,  in  many  species,  bristles  are 
intermixed.  They  are  natives  of  South 
America  and  the  West  Indies.  Several 
of  the  species  are  cultivated  in  other 
countries,  for  curiosity,  in  green-houses. 
Gardeners  divide  them  into,  1.  mekn- 
tkisUes ;  these  are  of  a  roundish  form :  3. 
torch'UasUes ;  erect,  supporting  them- 
selves :  3.  cereuses ;  creeping  with  lat- 
eral roots :  4.  priddy-pears,  or  Indian 
fgs;  compressed,  with  proliferous  joints. 
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The  two  first  sorts  appear  Kke  large, 
fleshy,  green  melons,  wjth  deep  libs,  set 
ail  over  with  strong,  sharp  thorns,  setting 
close  to  the  sur&ce  of  the  earth,  and  dif- 
fering in  height,  fiK)m  a  foot  to  a  yard. 
When  these  plants  are  cut  through  the 
middle,  their  inside  is  found  to  be  a  soft, 
pale-green,  fleshy  substance,  very  full  of 
moisture,  the  taste  of  which  is  agreeably 
acid.  The  fruits  are  firequently  eaten  in 
the  West  Indies.  One  of  the  most  re- 
markable species  of  cactus  is  the  C. 
grandifloruSf  or  night-flowerinff  creeping 
cereus,  belon^g  to  the  third  clas6.  The 
flower  of  this  species,  though  very  short- 
lived, is  a  splendid  production.  It  be- 
gins to  open  in  the  evening,  between  seven 
and  eight  o'clock,  is  fully  blown  by  eleven, 
and  by  three  or  four  in  the  morning  be- 
ffius  to  fade ;  soon  after  which,  it  hangs 
down  in  a  state  of  irrecoverable  decay. 
When  the  plants  are  large,  several  flow- 
ers will  open  in  the  same  night,  and  there 
will  be  a  succession  of  them  for  several 
nights  together.  The  calyx,  when  ex- 
panded, 18  about  six  inches,  sometimes 
nearly  a  foot,  in  diameter,  yellow  within, 
and  dark-brown  without  The  petals  are 
many,  and  of  a  pure  white,  and  the  great 
number  of  recurved  stamina  surrounding 
the  style  in  the  centre  of  the  flower  make 
a  grand  appearance.  It  generally  flowers 
in  July. 

Cacus,  a  robber  in  Italv,  the  terror  of 
the  Avon  tine  wood,  of  the  surrounding 
inhabitants  and  of  strangers,  a  monstrous 
giant,  according  to  some,  vomiting  fire,  of 
enormous  strength  and  terrible  appear- 
ance, was  a  son  of  Vulcan.  A  deep, 
winding  cavern  was  his  residence,  over 
the  entrance  of  which  hung  the  heads 
and  arms  of  those  whom  he  had  slain. 
This  cave  he  closed  with  a  stone,  which 
20  pair  of  oxen  could  not  remove.  When 
Hercules  was  driving  the  herds  of  Geryon 
through  Italy,  C.  robbed  him  of  some  of 
them,  and,  to  conceal  their  tracks,  dragged 
them  backwards  into  his  cave.  But  their 
lowing  betrayed  them  ;  upon  which  Hei> 
cules  attacked  the  robber,  and,  after  a 
terrible  conflict  (see  Virgil's  Xneidjh,  8V, 
killed  him  with  his  club.  To  express  his 
mtitude  for  his  victory,  Hercules  erected 
the  ara  numtiia,  and  Evander,  with  his 
Arcadians,  performed  divine  honors  to 
Hercules  as  their  benefactor. 

Cad  ALSO,  Jos^,  a  man  of  very  respecta- 
ble standing  among  the  later  writers  of 
Spain,  was  Dom  at  Cadiz,  in  1741,  of  an 
ancient  and  noble  family,  and  educated 
in  Paris,  where  he  made  himself  master 
of  Greek  and  Latin,  and  the  principal 


languages  of  modem  Europe.  He  after- 
wants  travelled  through  England,  France, 
Portugal,  Germanv  and  Italy.  At  the  ase 
of  SK),  he  returned  home,  and  joined  the 
Spanish  forces  then  employed  against 
Portugal  He  remained  in  the  army  till 
his  death,  in  1782,  attentive  to  his  military 
duties,  though  devoted  to  literature.  H!e 
was  the  firiend  of  the  most  distinguished 
writers  then  living  in  Spain,  and,  by  his 
advice  and  exampM,  contributed  much  to 
bring  out  the  talent  of  several  among 
them.  He  was  killed  by  a  shell  at  the 
siege  of  Gibraltar,  in  1783.  He  is  the 
author  of  Cartas  Marrueeas^  a  series  of 
letters  written  in  the  character  of  a  Moo|r- 
ish  traveller  in  Spain,  and  containing  re- 
flections upon  Spanish  institutions  and 
manners.  It  is  a  work  of  much  merit 
C.  also  wrote  a  satire  called  Eruditos  &  la 
yioktoj  in  ridicule  of  sciolists ;  also  a 
tiagedv,  and  several  poetical  pieces  under 
the  title  of  Oeios  de  nU  JuveniutL 

Cada  Mosto,  or  Ca  da  Mosto,  Louip 
da,  bom  at  Venice,  about  1432,  devoted 
himself  to  commerce,  after  receiving  a 
careful  education,  and  made  many  voy- 
ages into  the  Mediterranean  sea  and  Al- 
Lmtic  ocean.  In  1454,  he  sailed  in  the 
ship  of  his  countryman,  Marco  Zeno,  for 
Flanders.  Contrary  winds  stopped  the 
progress  of  the  vessel  in  the  straits  of 
Gibraltar,  and  she  was  compelled  to  lie  to 
near  cape  St.  Vincent,  where  prince  Hei^ 
ry  had  retired  to  devote  himself  to  his 
studies,  and  to  promote  discoveries  along 
the  coast  of  Africa.  C,  a  young  man  , 
full  of  the  spirit  of  enterprise,  oflered  his 
services  to  the  prince,  and  obtained  a 
ship  of  90  tons.  In  1455,  he  departed 
from  Lagos,  sailed  into  the  river  Senegal, 
which  hBid  been  discovered  five  years 
before,  proceeded  yet  farther  along  the 
coast,  and  visited  prince  Damel,  whose 
states  extended  fit>m  the  Senegal  to  cape 
Verd.  After  tradinff  in  slaves  and  ^Id, 
he  steered  for  cape  Verd,  where  he  jomed 
two  other  discovery-^ships  of  the  prince, 
and  visited,  in  company  with  them,  the 
mouths  of  the  Gambui,  the  riches  of 
which  had  been  greatly  extolled.  As 
thev  were  attadLed  by  the  inhabitants, 
and  the  marinen,  weary  of  their  long 
voyage,  had  become  discouraged,  the 
commanders  were  compelled  to  return  to 
Portugal  In  1456,  C^  in  company  wPL 
two  other  ships,  made  a  second  voyage  to 
the  Gambia.  On  the  way  thither,  they 
discovered  the  cape  Verd  islands.  When 
they  entered  into  the  Gambia  this  time, 
they  were  well  received ;  but  the  quantity 
of  gold  which  they  obtained    did  not 
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answer  their  expectations.  -  The  three 
ships  coniinued  their  course  as  far  as  the 
river  Casamansa  and  the  Rio  Grande,  and 
retunied  to  Portugal.  C.  remained  there 
till  1463,  in  which  year  prince  Henry 
died.  The  description  of  his  travels, 
Prima  JVavigazioneper  POceano  aUt  Terre 
d£  JYeffri  della  Bassa  Etiopia,  di  Luigi 
Coda  Mosto  (Vicenza,  1507,  and  Milan, 
1519),  the  oldest  of  the  voyages  of  the 
moderns,  is  a  master-piece.  The  ar- 
rangement is  admirahle,  the  narrative  in- 
teresting, the  descriptions  clear  and  accu- 
rate. 

Cade,  John  (better  known  as  Jack 
Cade) ;  a  man  of  low  birth,  who  had  been 
obliged  to  fly  into  France  for  his  crimes. 
Observing  the  discontents  of  the  people 
on  his  return  to  England  (1450),  in  tlie 
reign  of  Henry  VI  (q.  v.),  he  took  the 
name  of  John  Mortimerj  published  com- 
plaints against  the  abuses  of  government, 
and  soon  found  himself  at  Uie  head  of 
20,000  men,  common  people  of  Kent. 
Having  defeated  a  force  sent  against  him, 
he  advanced  to  London,  which  opei^ed 
its  gates;  but  the  riotous  disposition  of 
his  followers  alanned  the  citizens.  They 
drove  out  and  defeated  the  rebels,  who 
soon  dispersed,  and  Cade  was  k'dled  by 
one  Iden,  a  gentleman  of  Kent 

Cadence,  or  Reprise  ;  a  {>ause  or  sus- 
pension at  the  end  of  an  air,  to  aflbrd  the 
performer  an  opportunity  of  introducing 
a  graceful  exteinpore  close.  The  word 
cadence  is'olso  frequently  apphed  to  the 
embellishment  itself. 

Cader  Idris  ;  a  mountain  of  Wales ; 
the  commencement  of  a  chain  running 
north-easterly.  There  are  here  severtd 
small  lakes,  abounding  in  fish.  The 
height  of  the  mountain  is  3550  feet  above 
the  level  of  tlie  sea.  It  is  three  miles 
south  of  Dolgelly,  Merionethshire. 

Cadet  (French) ;  1.  a  younger  brother. 
— 2.  In  the  French  service,  a  cadet  was  a 
gentleman  who  served  in  tlie  ranks  with- 
out pay,  for  the  purpose  of  leaniing  the 
,  art  of  war. — 3.  It  is  now  applied,  in 
England  and  the  North  American  (J. 
States,  to  the  pupils  of  a  military  acade- 
my, (q.  v.) 

Cadet  de  Vaux,  Antoine  Alexis,  a 
chemist,  member  of  the  French  colUge  de 
pfurrmaciei  and  of  many  learned  Gcnnan 
societies,  bom  in  Paris,  1743,  was  at  first  an 
apothecar)',  but  for  many  years  has  been  a 
successful  practical  agriciuturalist,  and  ac- 
tive, even  in  his  old  age,  in  improving  the 
soil  and  the  manufactures  of  his  country. 
He  has  discussed  the  effect  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  mountain  forests  in  diminishing  the 


copiousness  of  the  springs  in  the  valleys^ 
tlje  improvement  of  vineyards,  the  culti- 
vation of  foreign  plants,  and  the  providing 
of  substitutes  for  the  usual  articles  of 
food  in  times  of  scarcity.  He  is  one  of 
the  principal  editors  of  the  Jounud  (Pico^ 
numie  nirale  et  domesiique^  and  of  the 
Cottrs  complet  d'^gricxdture  pratique*  He 
has  also  l)een  engaged  in  politics. 

Cadi,  in  Arabic  ;  a  judge  or  jurist. 
Among  the  Turks,  ccuii  signifies  an  inte- 
rior judge,  in  distinction  from  the  molUiy 
or  superior  judge.  They  belong  to  the 
higher  clergy,  as  the  Turks  derive  their 
law  from  their  prophet. 

Cadiz,  the  principal  port,  and  one  of 
the  handsomest  cities  of  Spain,  is  situated 
at  the  extremity  of  a  long  tongue  of  land 
projecting  from  the  island  of  Leon.  The 
narrowness  of  the  land  communication 
prevents  its  capture  by  a  mihtary  force, 
while  the  garrison  is  master  of  the  sea. 
This  was  exemplified  in  the  long  block- 
ade of  1810,  11,  12.  It  is  walled,  with 
trenches  and  bastions  on  tlie  land  side, 
and,  the  population  being  large  (70,000), 
the  houses  have  been  built  high,  and  the 
streets  are  nan*ow.  It  has  been  much 
extended,  and  adorned  witli  handsome 
buildings,  since  1786.  The  chief  build- 
ings are  the  great  hospital,  the  custom- 
house, the  churches,  and  13  monasteries. 
From  the  harbor,  the  town  has  a  fine 
appearance.  The  bay  of  C.  is  a  very  fine 
one.  It  is  a  large  basin  enclosed  by  the 
main  land  on  one  side,  and  tlie  projecting 
tongue  of  land  on  tlie  other.  It  is  from 
10  to  12  leagues  in  circumference,  with 
good  anchorage,  and  protected  by  the 
neighboring  hills.  It  has  4  forts,  2  of 
which  form  the  defence  of  the  grand 
arsenal.  La  Caraca,  in  which  are  3  basins 
and  12  docks.  This  bay  is  tlie  great  ren- 
dezvous of  the  Sj>aiiish  navy.  C.  was 
the  centre  of  Spanish  American  trade, 
and  the  commerce  of  tlie  port  was  very 
extensive,  before  the 'scpai-ation  of  tlie 
colonies.  An  important  branch  of  indus- 
try in  the  vicinity  is  tlie  preparation  of 
salt :  the  pits  belong  to  the  government, 
and  supply  many  of  tlie  fishemien  of  dif- 
ferent countries  of  Europe.  The  city 
was  taken  by  the  earl  of  Essex  in  I59t>, 
and  from  its  bay  Villeneuve  sailed,  previ- 
ous to  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  in  1808. 
In  1809,  it  became  the  seat  of  tlie  central 
junta,  and  afterwards  of  the  cortes.  It 
sustained  a  long  blockade  from  the  French 
(Feb.  6,  1810,  to  Aug.  25,  1812),  which 
was  not  raised  till  afler  the  battle  of  Sala- 
manca. In  1623,  the  French  entered  it 
(Oct.  3),  afler  a  short  siege.    In  1829^  it 
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was  declared  a  free  port  Od  the  Laland 
of  Leon,  the  village  of  Las  Cabezas  is 
also  situated,  where  Riego  be«ai  the 
military  revolution,  Jan.  1,  18SXi.  (See 
Spain.) 

Cadiz,  Stbaits  of;  that  part  of  the 
Atlantic  which  has  the  coasts  of  Alcarve 
and  Andalusia  on  the  north,  those  of  Fez 
and  Morocco  on  the  south,  and  the  straits 
of  Gibraltar  on  the  east 

Cadmus  ;  the  name  of  several  persons 
in  mythology  and  history.  The  most  fa- 
mous is  the  son  of  A(pnor  and  grandson 
of  Neptune.  With  ms  brothers,  he  was 
sent,  by  his  father,  to  seek  for  his  aster 
Europa,  who  had  been  carried  awav  by 
Jupiter,  and  he  was  not  to  return  without 
her.  After  several  adventures,  C.  inquired 
of  the  oracle  at  Delphi,  which  command- 
ed him  to  desist  from  further  search,  to 
intrust  himself  to  the  guidance  of  a 
heifer,  and  where  she  should  stop  to 
build  a  city.  He  accordingly  went  to 
BoBotia,  where  he  wished  to  sacrifice  the 
cow  to  Minerva.  But  his  companions,  in 
attempting  to  fetch  water  from  the  foun- 
tain of  Mais,  for  the  purpose  of  the  sacri- 
fice, were  slain  by  the  dragon  that  guarded 
iL  C.  killed  the  dragon,  and,  at  the  com- 
mand of  Minerva,  sowed  its  teeth  in  the 
earth;  armed  men  immediately  sprang 
up,  whom  he  called  S^arH  (the  sowed], 
but  who  perished  in  a  contest  with  eacn 
other,  excepting  only  five.  With  the  re- 
mainder, he  built  the  city  of  Cadmea  or 
Thebes  (see  Thebea).  Jupiter  then  mar- 
ried him  to  Harmonia,  and  all  the  gods 
were  present  at  his  nuptials.  He  became, 
by  this  marriage,  the  father  of  Antino<{, 
Ino,  Semele,  Agave  and  Polydorus.  Af- 
ter ruling,  for  a  time,  the  city  which  he 
had  built,  and  the  state  which  he  had 
founded,  he  proceeded,  at  the  command 
of  Bacchus,  with  Hannonia,  to  the  En- 
chelae,  conquered  their  enemies,  the  Illyr* 
ians,  became  their  king,  and  begat  another 
son,  Illvrius.  Jupiter  finally  clianged 
him  and  Harmonia  into  serpents,  or,  as 
some  say,  into  lions,  and  transported 
them  to  Elysium.  Tradition  states,  that 
C.  came  to  Bceotia  firom  Phoenicia,  1550 
B.  C,  conquered  the  inhabitants  who 
opposed  him,  and,  in  conjunction  with 
them,  founded  the  above-mentioned  city. 
To  promote  the  improvement  of  his  new 
Bubiects,  he  taught  them  the  Phcenician 
alphabet,  the  employment  of  music  at  the 
festivals  of  the  gods,  besides  the  use  of 
copper,  ^^— Another  C.  of  Miletus,  a 
son  of  Pandion,  was  regarded,  among  the 
Greeks,  as  the  first  who  wrote  in  prose, 
lie  lived  about  600  years  before  Christ. 
33* 


Cadsahd  ;  an  island  near  the  coast  of 
Flanders,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt ; 
Ion.  3^  IS'  E. ;  lat.  5V  J»  N.  This  island 
is  preserved  by  lofbr  dikes,  constructed 
at  a  vast  expense,  m>m  the  inundations 
of  the  sea ;  and  yet  is  scarcely  finee  fin^m 
danger  when  the  N.  W.  wind  blows  with 
violence.  The  land  is  fertile,  and  the 
com  is  equal  to  any  produced  in  the 
United  Provinces ;  the  meadows  are  luxu- 
riant, and  the  fiumers  make  a  large  quan- 
tity of  excellent  cheese. 

Caduceus,  a  wand  of  laurel  or  olive, 
with  two  litde  wings  on  the  upper  end, 
about  which  two  serpents  are  twisted, 
with  their  heads  turned  towards  each 
other,  and  their  crests  not  brisded,  served 
for  a  symbol  of  peace.  It  was  borne  by 
the  heralds,  whose  persons  were  then 
sacred  and  inviolable.  The  fable  tells  us, 
that  Apollo  gave  this  staff  to  Mercuiy,  in 
consideration  of  his  rengning  to  him  the 
honor  of  inventing  the  lyre.  As  Mercury 
entered  Arcadia  with  this  wand  in  his 
hand,  he  saw  two  serpents  fightinff  to* 
gether ;  he  threw  the  stoff  between  tnem, 
and  they  immediately  wound  themselves 
around  it  in  fiiendly  union.  The  ser* 
pents  which  adorn  this  staff  were,  accord- 
mg  to  Botti^r,  ori|;inalIv,  emblems  of 
the  knots  with  which  the  oldest  mer- 
chants of  the  Mediterranean  sea  secured 
their  chests  and  goods.  The  C.  is  Mer- 
cuiy's  peculiar  mark  of  distinction.  With 
this  he  conducted  .the  shades  to  the  lower 
world,^  and  from  it  received  the  name 
Caducifer;  yet  we  find  it,  on  ancient 
coins,  m  the  hands  of  Bacchus,  Hercules, 
Ceres,  Venus  and  Anubis.  Among  the 
modems,  it  serves  principally  as  an  em* 
blem  of  commerce, 

Cadwai^ader,  John,  was  bom  in  FhiU 
adelphia,  and,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  revolution,  commanded  a  volunteer 
corps,  of  which  almost  all  the  members 
received  c9mmissions  in  the  line  of  the 
army.  He  was  afterwards  appointed 
colonel  of  one  of  the  city  battalions,  fit)m 
which  rank  he  rose  to  that  of  brigadier-* 
general,  and  was  intrusted  with  the  com" 
mand  of  the  Pennsylvania  troops  in  the 
winter  campaign  of  76—77.  He  acted 
in  this  command,  and  as  a  volunteer,  in 
the  batdes  of  Princeton,  Bra^onvine, 
Germantown,  Monmouth,  andtK^yaWber 
occasions,  and  received  the/ 
general  Washington,  whose  confidence 
and  esteem  he  amays  possessed.  C,  was 
appointed  to  command  one  of  the  divis-r 
ions  into  which  the  army  was  sepanuted 
when  Washington  determined  to  attack 
the  enemy  at  Trenton ;  but,  in  conse* 
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quence  of  the  ice  in  the  river,  neither  he 
nor  general  Irvine,  the  commander  of 
another  division,  could  cross  the  river  in 
time.  But,  tlie  day  afler  Washington's 
return,  he  efiected  the  passage,  suppos- 
ing him  still  on  the  Jersey  side,  and  pur- 
sued the  vanquished  enemy  to  Burling- 
ton. In  1778,  he  was  appointed  by  con- 
gress general  of  cavalry — an  appointment 
which  he  declined  on  the  score  of  being 
more  useful  in  the  station  which  he  occu- 
pied. He  died  Feb.  10, 178G,  in  the  44th 
year  of  his  age. 

C ALIUS  MoNS,  one  of  the  hills  of  tlie 
city  of  Rome,  received  its  name  from 
Ccelius  Vibenna,  an  Etruscan,  to  whom 
it  was  assigned.  The  palace  of  TuUus 
Hostilius  was  on  this  mount  In  the  time 
of  Tiberius,  it  received  the  name  Avgus- 
Uu,  It  is  at  present  covered  with  ruins, 
which  serve  to  excite  the  curiosity  and 
baffle  the  ingenuity  of  antiquaries. 

Caen  ;  a  large  and  well-built  town  of 
France,  the  ancient  capital  of  Lower 
vNormandy,  and  the  chief  place  in  the 
department  of  Calvados.  According  to 
Dupin  (Forctsprodwivcts  commerctales 
dt  la  Drance^  1828)y  it  is  one  of  the  most 
important  cities  of  the  west  of  France, 
with  a  population  of  37,890  inhabitants, 
the  centre  of  an  important  domestic 
trade,  the  market  of  a  rich  agricultural 
district,  a  seaport  and  a  mauufacturing 
city.  Its  institutions,  literary,  charitable 
and  scientific,  are  numerous,  and  very 
well  organized.  Tlie  antiquarian  society, 
the  Linncean  society,  the  a^cultiu^l  soci- 
ety, and  the  academy  of  science,  arts  and 
literature,  are  distinguished.  C.  also  con- 
tains one  of  the  26  academies  of  the  uni- 
versity (acacUmU  imwersitaire),  a  royal 
college,  a  large  and  valuable  public  libra- 
ry, an  academy  of  drawing,  architecture 
and  sculpture,  a  calleiy  of  paintings,  and 
many  other  useful  and  liberal  institutions. 
The  hospital  of  the  abbaye-aitx-dames  is 
one  of  the  best  regulated  in  France.  The 
noble  hospital  of  the  hon-sawveur  is  divid- 
ed into  the  asylum  for  the  insane,  the 
dispensary  for  the  sick  and  wounded,  the 
school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  lying- 
in-hospital,  a  boarding  school  for  young 
ladies,  and  a  free  school  for  120  destitute 
girls.  TJhe  whole  is  administered  by  125 
cliari^^ii(^  females  (soeurs  hasmialitra). 
lSiS£^jjlj^  are  less  narrow  ana  crooked 
tlian  \a  usual  in  France,  and  the  houses  are 
mostly  of  white  stone.  It  has  12  parish 
churches,  of  which  the  principal  are  the 
akhajft-aux-hommMy  built  by  WiUiam  the 
Conqueror,  who  lies  buried  in  it,  and 
notrt-damt^    The  city  was  formerly  forti- 


fied, but  the  fortifications  are  now  in  ru- 
ins. Henry  VI  of  England  founded  a 
university  here  in  1431,  C.  having  been 
m  the  possession  of  the  English,  of  whom 
it  is  now  a  favorite  retreat,  from  1417  to 
1448.  Achniral  de  Coligni  captured  it 
for  the  Protestants  in  1562,  and,  in  1815, 
it  was  occupied  by  tlic  Prussians.  Linen, 
serges,  particularly  rich  lace,  with  stock- 
ing caj)s,  paper-hangings  and  oil,  are  the 
principal  articles  of  manufacture.  A  su- 
gar refinery  has  lately  been  established, 
in  which  a  steam-engine  is  employed.  A 
large  fair  is  held  here  annually,  and  an 
ex&bition  of  the  manufactures  of  the 
department  biennially.  Malherbe,  De 
Laplace,  Vauquelin,  were  bom  in  this 
city  or  in  its  vicinity.  It  is  132  miles 
N.  W.  of  Paris.  Lon.  21'  38^'  W. ;  lat. 
49*^  11'  12"  N. 

Caerleon  ;  a  small  town  in  England, 
26  miles  from  Bristol,  on  the  Usk,  in 
which  the  tide  rises  30  feet  (See  Bris- 
tol Channel.)  It  was  the  site  of  the  Isca 
l^taruniy  the  chief  Roman  station  in  the 
country  of  the  Silures.  The  ruins  of 
baths,  temples  and  a  theatre  were  to  be 
seen  here  in  tlie  12th  century;  and  Roman 
coins,  statues  and  sepulchral  monuments 
are  yet  found.  There  are  also  the  vesti- 
ges of  an  amphitheatre,  which  the  inhab- 
itants call  king  Arthur's  round  table,  from 
a  tradition  that  he  instituted  the  round 
table  in  tliis  place.  Population,  in  1821, 
10(52. 

Caermarthen;  chief  town  of  Caer- 
marthenshire.  South  Wales.  It  is  situ- 
ated on  the  Towy,  the  picturesque  beau- 
ties of  the  vale  of  which  are  seen  to- great 
advantage  from  the  celebrated  Grongor 
hill  aim  the  ruins  of  Dynevor  castle. 
The  streets  are  many  of  tlieni  steep  and 
in-egular.  The  river  is  navigable  for  ves- 
sels of  300  tons  burden.  In  the  history 
of  romance,  C.  is  famed  as  the  birthplace 
of  Merlin,  and  three  miles  from  the  town 
is  a  spot  called  MerlvCs  grove,  in  which 
tradition  relates  that  the  Lady  of  the  Lake 
intombed  tlie  unhappy  magician  (Faerie 
Queen,  iii.  3).  Merlin's  chair,  fi-oin  which 
he  uttered  his  prophecies,  is  also  sliown. 
Roman  roads,  coins  and  sepulchral  anti- 
quities are  found  in  the  neighborhood. 
About  eight  miles  fit)m  the  town  there  is 
an  immense  cairn,  18  feet  liigh  and  150  in 
circuit,  covered  witli  turf  The  top  is 
hollow,  with  a  stone  chest  in  it,  covered 
with  an  oval  stone  nine  feet  long.  Be- 
tween the  Towy  and  the  Cowen  there  is" 
a  barrow  with  a  stone  chest  in  it.  C  is 
212  miles  west  from  London.  Popula- 
tion, in  1821, 8906* 
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Caernarvon,  the  principal  town  of 
North  Wales,  stands  on  the  Menai  strait, 
with  a  good  harbor,  but  difficult  of  access. 
It  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  square,  enclos- 
ed on  three  sides  with  walis.  Edward  I 
built  it  in  1382,  and  his  son,  Edward  II, 
first  prince  of  Wales,  was  bom  here.  C. 
stanas  near  the  site  of  the  ancient  Segon- 
Uum  of  Antoninus,  the  Caer  Seiont  of  the 
Britons.  Being  formerly  a  strong  hold, 
it  was  frequently  attacked  in  the  wars  be- 
tween tlie  Welsh  and  English,  and  in  the 
civil  wars.  Population,  5788.  Distant 
253  miles  N.  W.  irom  London. 

Caerphillt,  or  Caerphili  ;  a  small 
market-town  in  the  county  of  Glamorgan, 
distinguished  for  tlie  ruins  of  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  castk;s  in  Great  Britain. 
The  date  of  its  foundation  is  unknown ; 
but,  till  the  timeof  Heiury  III,  it  was  call- 
ed the  castU  of  Senghenydd,  The  great 
hall,  70  feet  by  30,  and  tliehan^ng  tower, 
nearly  80  feet  high,  and  inclining  about  11 
feet  m>m  the  perpendicular,  are  remark- 
able objects.  The  position  of  the  latter 
was  produced  by  the  steam  of  a  quantity 
of  water  which  was  thrown  upon  a  fur- 
nace of  melted  iron  beneath  the  tower. 
Distant  158  miles  west  from  London. 

Caerwent  ;  a  village  of  England,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  Venia  Silurum  of 
Antoninus.  The  vestiges  of  a  large  Ro- 
man camp  are  visible.  A  mosaic  pave- 
ment of  blue,  white,  yellow  and  red  was' 
discovered  here  some  years  ago.  Distant 
17  miles  N.W.  of  Bristol. 

Caerwys,  a  small  town  of  North 
Wales,  is  noted  for  the  celebration  of  the 
Eisteddfod,  or  competition  of  the  lianls 

iq.  v.).  They  recited  their  odes,  or  per- 
brmed  on  tlie  harp,  in  presence  of  judges 
appointed  by  the  native  princes.  The 
orize  was  a  small  silver  harp.  Distant 
'Sl2  miles  N.  W.  from  London. 

Casar  was  the  family  name  of  the  five 
first  Roman  emperors.  With  Nero  the 
imperial  family  became  extinct  (A.D.68), 
and  CcRsar  became  merely  a  title  of  dig- 
nity. The  emperor,  who  bore  the  title 
of^ufTustusj  appointed  his  successor,  with 
the  title  of  Cissar.  On  medals  and  mon- 
uments we  find  the  title  Ccuar  preceding 
the  name  of  the  emperor,  as,  Imp.  Casar 
JSTerva  TVajanus  Au^tus,  and  rollowing 
that  of  the  designated  successor,  as,  Jlforc. 
•^tire/.  ./MontTi.  Of^or.  In  the  lower 
Greek  empire,  a  new  dignity  of  Sebtuto- 
orator  was  conferred,  and  that  of  Ccuar 
became  the  third  rank  in  the  state. 

Of  BAR,  Caius  Julius,  a  great  general, 
statesman  and  historian,  was  bom  July 
10th  ( qumctUia),  B.  C.  100.    He  was  the 


son  of  the  pretor  Caius  Julius  Caesar, 
and  of  Aurelia,  a  daughter  of  Aureliua 
Cotta.  From  his  earnest  boyhood,  he 
discovered  extraordinary  talents.  He 
had  a  penetrating  intellect,  a  remarkably 
strong  memory,  and  a  hvely  imagination ; 
was  inde&tigable  in  business,  and  able,  as 
we  are  told  by  Pliny,  to  read,  write,  hear 
and  dictate,  at  the  same  time,  firom  four  to 
seven  different  letters.  When  the  party 
of  Marius  gained  the  ascendency  in  Rome, 
Cinna  gave  his  daughter  Cornelia  in  mar- 
riage to  C,  with  the  view  thereby  to 
establish  his  own  power  more  firmly. 
Sylla,  when  he  came  to  Rome,  tried  to 
prevail  on  him  to  repudiate  her.  His  re- 
fusal provoked  the  anger  of  the  usurper, 
who  was  prevented  only  by  the  earnest 
entreaties  of  his  friends  firom  putting  him 
under  proscription.  The  saying  of  Sylla, 
that  ^he  saw  in  this  stripling  raan^  a 
Marius,**  hastened  the  departure  of^  O. 
fit>m  Rome.  He  travelled  into  the  Sa- 
bine territory,  was  seized  by  the  soldiera 
of  Sylla,  and  was  obliged  to  procure  his 
release  by  a  bribe  of  two  talents.  He 
then  proceeded  to  the  court  of  Nicomedes, 
king  of  Bithynia.  Thence  he  went  to  M. 
Minucius  Thermus,  the  nretor  in  Asia, 
who  intrusted  him  with  the  command  of 
the  fleet  which  was  to  blockade  Mitylene. 
In  the  execution  of  this  trust,  C.  distin- 
guished himself  highly,  although  but  22 
years  old.  He  next  visited  Rhodes,  and 
])laced  himself  under  the  instruction  of 
Apollonius,  to  fit  himself  for  speakiug  at 
the  bar.  On  the  way,  he  was  taken  by 
pirates,  and  compelled  to  pay  50  talents 
for  liis  release.  To  revenge  himself,  he 
fitted  out  some  vessels  at  Miletus,  over- 
took the  pirates,  made  tlie  greatest  part 
of  them  prisoners,  and  had  them  crucified 
before  Pei^amus.  He  now  returned  to 
Rome,  and  became  military  tribune,  ques- 
tor  and  edile.  At  the  same  time,  he 
had  the  address  to  win  the  fevor  of  the 
people  by  affability,  by  splendid  enter- 
tainments and  public  shows;  and,  trust- 
ing to  his  popularity,  he  ventured  to  erect 
again  the  statues  and  trophies  of  Marius, 
who  was  hated  by  the  senate  and  the  \m- 
tricians.  By  means  of  one  of  his  rela- 
tions, L.  Julius  Ceesar,  whom  he  had  aid- 
ed in  obtaining  the  consulship,  he  caused 
many  of  Sylla^  followers  to  be  banished 
or  put  to  death.  In  the  conspiracy  of 
Catiline  he  certainly  had  a  secret  part 
lie  defended  the  conspirators,  who  were 
arrested,  and  succeeded  in  raising  a  tu- 
mult against  Cato,  who  strongly  opposed 
him,  so  that  he  was  obliged  to  quit  the 
rostrum,  and  even  his  hfe  was  endanger- 
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ed.  Cato,  however,  prevailed,  and  0. 
was  for  a  time  kept  out  of  the  pretorehip. 
But  he  was  soon  after  chosen  pontifez 
maximus,  and  was  about  to  go  as  govern- 
or to  Farther  Spain.  His  creditors  refus- 
ing to  let  him  depart,  Craasus  became  his 
bondsman  for  the  enormous  sum  of  830 
talents.  It  was  on  his  journey  to  Spain, 
that  he  expressed,  on  seeing  a  miserable 
village,  the  well-known  sentiment,  that 
^he  would  rather  be  first  there,  than 
second  at  Rome.''  In  Spam,  he  made 
several  conquest^  and  returned  to  Rome 
with  money  enough  to  pay  off  his  debts. 
In  order  to  gain  the  consulship,  he  now 
found  it  expedient  to  bring  about  a  recon- 
ciliation between  Pompev  and  Crassus, 
whose  enmity  had  divided  Rome  into 
two  parties.  He  succeeded  in  his  design, 
and  all  three  agreed  to  divide  the  sove- 
reign power  between  them.  This  was 
the  first  triumvirate  in  Roman  history 
(B.  C.  60.)  C.  then  became  consul  with 
M.  Calpumius  Bibulus,  confirmed  the 
measures  of  Pompey,  and  procured  the 
passage  of  a  law,  in  opposition  to  the 
senate  and  his  colleague,  to  distribute 
certain  lauds  among  the  poor  citizens. 
This  brought  him  into  the  highest  favor 
with  the  people.  With  Pompey  he  form- 
ed a  still  more  intimate  connexion  by 
givmg  him  his  daughter  Julia  in  mar- 
riage, and  gained  the  fiivor  of  the  eques- 
trian order  by  remitting  a  third  part  of 
their  taxes.  In  vain  did  the  heads  of  the 
patriotic  party,  Cicero  and  Cato,  raise 
their  voices  against  the  triumvirate :  they 
only  drew  upon  themselves  their  ven- 
geance. When  the  year  of  his  consul- 
ship had  expired,  C.  obtained  the  ^vem- 
ment  of  Gaul  for  five,  years,  with  the 
command  of  four  legions.  After  his 
marriage  with  the  accomplished  Calpur- 
nia,  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  new  con- 
suls, Calpumius  Fiso,he  repaired  to  Gaul, 
compeUed  the  Helvetians,  who  had  invad- 
ed that  province,  to  retreat  to  their  native 
country,  subdued  Ariovistus,  who,  at  the 
head  of  a  German  tribe,  intended  to  settle 
in  the  country  of  the  iCdui,  and  con- 
quered tlie  Belgians.  In  nine  years,  he 
reduced  all  Gaul,  crossed  the  Rhine 
twice  (B.  C.  55  and  53),  and  twice  passed 
over  to  Britain,  defeated  the  gallant  na- 
tives of  this  island  in  several  battles,  and 
compelled  them  to  ^ve  him  hostages. 
The  senate  had  contmued  his  govern- 
ment in  Gaul  fi>r  another  period  of  ^ve 
years,  while  Pompey  was  to  have  the 
command  of  Spain,  and  Crassus  that  of 
Syria,  Egypt  and  Macedonia  for  ^ve 
years  also.    But  the  death  of  Crassus,  in 


his  campaign  against  die  Parthians^  dtf- 
solved  the  triumvirate ;  and  the  death  of 
Juha,  which  took  place  about  the  same 
time,  cooled  the  niendship  between  C« 
and  Pompev.  Meanwhile  the  power  and 
authority  of  Pompey  were  constantly  in* 
creasinff.  C,  too,  strove  to  strengthen 
and  enfiu^  his  own  party  in  the  capital 
by  enormous  bribes.  He  made  Gaul  a 
Roman  province,  and  governed  the  con- 

?uered  lands  with  policy  and  kindness, 
ompey,  on  the  omer  hand,  promoted 
C.'s  enemies  to  the  consulship,  and  per- 
suaded the  senate  to  pass  a  decree,  by 
which  C.  was  to  leave  his  army,  and  re- 
«gn  his  government  of  the  province. 
He  declared  himself  ready  to  obey,  if 
Pompey  would  do  the  same.  Hereupon 
the  senate  ordered  that  C.  should  resign 
his  offices  and  command  within  a  certain 
time,  or  be  proclaimed  an  enemy  to  the 
state,  and  appointed  Pompey  general  of 
the  army  of^  the  republic.  Upon  this,  C, 
urged  his  soldiers  to  defend  the  honor  of 
their  leader,  passed  the  Rubicon  (49  B.  C), 
and  made  himself  master  of  Italy  without 
striking  a  blow,  as  Pompey,  destitute  of 
troops  to  meet  him,  had  len  the  city  with 
the  consuls,  senators  and  magistrates.  C. 
then  levied  an  army  with  the  treasures  of 
the  state,  and  hastened  into  Spain,  which 
he  reduced  to  submission  without  com- 
ing to  a  pitched  batde  with  Pom|)ey'8 
generals.  He  next  conquered  Marseilles, 
and  retunied  to  Rome,  where  he  was 
appointed  dictator  by  the  pretor,  M. 
iSmilius  Lepidus.  At  the  same  time,  he 
was  chosen  consul  for  the  followingyear 
by  the  people.  In  the  meanwhile,  Pom- 
pey had  collected  an  army  in  the  east» 
and  his  rival  hastened  to  Epirus  with  five 
ledons  by  land.  But  when  the  vessels 
which  were  intended  to  transport  the  rest 
of  his  troops  had  been  captured  by  Pom- 
pey's  fleet,  C.  proposed  an  accommodation, 
which,  however,  was  refused.  Mean- 
while C.  received  the  expected  reinforce- 
ments, and  challenged  his  antagonist  to 
battle.  Pompey  declined  coming  to  an 
engagement,  but,  at  last,beinff  surrounded 
in  his  camp,  was  forced  to  tiuce  a  decisive 
step,  in  order  to  break  through  the  ene- 
my's line.  This  measure  was  successful, 
and  C.  retreated  to  Pharsalia,  where,  in  a 
bloody  but  decisive  engagement  (48  B.  C), 
he  gained  the  victory.  Pompey  fled  to 
Asia,  and  then  to  Elgypt,  to  raise  a  new 
army.  As  liis  par^  was  only  weakened, 
but  not  destroyed,  C.  hastened  after  him, 
passed  over  the  Hellespont,  where  Cas- 
sius  surrendered  to  him  with  his  fleet,  and 
then  went  to  Egjpt    Here  he  received 
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Sntelligenee  of  the  murder  of  Pompey. 
He  abed  teara  at  the  tragical  end  of  his 
rival,  gave  his  bodv  an  honorable  burial, 
and  loaded  his  followers  with  fitvors,  by 
which  inany  of  them  were  won  to  em- 
brace his  cause.  Being  detained  by  con- 
trary winds,  he  made  use  of  the  time  to 
compose  the  differences  between  Ptolemy 
and  his  sister  Cleopatra  (q.  v.).  In  Rome, 
the  senate  and  the  people  strove  eagerly 
to  gain  the  favor  of  the  victor.  They  ap- 
,  pointed  him  consul  for  five  years,  dictator 
for  a  year,  and  tribune  of  the  people  fi)r 
life.  Phamaces,  king  of  Pontus,  a  son  of 
Mithridates  the  Great,  having  attempted 
to  recover  the  territories  of  his  &ther  in 
Asia,  C.  marched  against  him,  pardoned 
king  Dejotarus,  an  adherent  of  Pompey, 
on  his  way,  and  finished  the  war  so 
speedilv,  that  he  announced  his  success 
to  his  mends  in  the  famous  words  Ketit, 
vuH,  vicL  Returning  to  Rome,  he  grant- 
ed an  amnesty  to  all  the  followers  of 
Pompey,  and  gained,  by  his  clemency, 
the  universal  love  of  the  people.  When 
his  dictatorship  had  expired,  he  caused 
himself  to  be  chosen  consul  again,  and, 
without  changuig  the  ancient  forms  of 
government,  ruled  with  almost  unlimited 
power.  In  Afiica,  however,  the  friends 
of  the  republic  had  gathered  under  the 
standard  of  Cato  and  other  generals.  C. 
passed  over  with  an  army,  and  fought 
several  battles  with  various  success,  till 
the  victory  at  Thapsus  over  Scipio  Me- 
tellus  decided  the  contest  in  his  favor. 
Cato,  who  was  in  Utica,  stabbed  himself, 
and  the  city  surrendered  to  the  conqueror. 
C.  then  made  Mauritania  and  Numidia 
Roman  provinces,  and  gave  orders  for  the 
rebuilding  of  Carthage  and  Corinth,  which 
was  accomplished  in  a  year.  In  Rome, 
he  was  received  with  the  most  striking 
mariu  of  honor.  The  term  of  his  dicta- 
torship was  prolonged  to  10  years,  the  of- 
fice of  censor  conferred  on  him  alone ;  his 
person  was  declared  inviolable,  and  his 
statue  placed  by  that  of  Jupiter  in  the 
capitol.  In  a  speech  to  the  people  on 
this  occasion,  he  declared  hii^  resolution 
to  use  his  power  for  the  good  of  the  state ; 
and  put  an  end,  to  the  apprehensions, 
which  some  still  entertained,  by  the  par- 
don of  Marcelhis,  one  of  his  most  open 
and  bitter  enemies.  He  soon  after  cele- 
brated the  four  triumphs  which  had  been 
decreed  him  over  Gaul,  Egypt,  Phamaces 
and  Juba,  all  in  one  month,  and  among 
the  most  magnificent  ever  wimessed  in 
Rome.  He  now  pissed  many  useful 
laws,  and  invited  the  learned  men  of 
fbieign  countries  to  Rome.     Amongst 


other  things,  he  undertook  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  calendar  (q.v.).  During  these 
Eeaceful  occupations,  the  sons  of  Pompey  • 
ad  collected  new  forces  in  Spain,  so  that 
C.  took  the  ^Id  in  person  against  them. 
Corduba  was  captured  afler  a  most  obsti- 
nate resistance ;  and,  soon  after,  the  par- 
ties came  to  a  general  engagement  at 
Munda.  A  fortunate  accident  decided 
the  battle  in  fevor  of  C,  after  victory  had 
been  for  a  whole  day  doubtful.  In  seven 
months,  Spain  was  conquered,  and  C.  en- 
tered Rome  in  triumph.  He  was  now 
made  perpetual  dictator,  and  received  the 
title  otimpercUory  with  full  powers  of  sove- 
reignty. He  continued,  meanwhile,  to 
conciliate  his  enemies  bjr  clemency,  and 
to  heap  honors  upon  his  friends.  The 
number  of  senators  he  increased  from 
300  to  900.  But  this  degradation  of  the 
senate  offended  the  Romans,  and  their 
displeasure  was  increased  by  the  arro- 
gance with  which  he  conducted  towards 
that  order.  On  one  occasion,  as  he  was 
sitting  in  the  rostrum,  in  his  chair  of  sold, 
Mark  Antony  offered  him  a  royal  diadem. 
He  refused  it,  however,  and  his  refusal 
drew  shouts  of  applause  from  the  people. 
The  next  morning,  his  statues  were  deck- 
ed with  diadems.  The  tribunes  of  the 
people,  who  had  them  taken  off,  and  im- 
prisoned the  persons  who  had  done  the 
act,  were  deposed  from  their  office  by  C. 
This  was  the  occasion  of  an  animosity, 
which  ended  in  a  conspiracy,  of  which 
Caius  Cassius  was  the  prime  mover.  C, 
having  no  suspicion  of  the  danger  which 
threatened  him,  was  forming  new  projects. 
He  resolved  to  subdue  the  Parthians,  and 
then  to  conquer  all  Scythia,  from  the  Cau- 
casus to  Germany  and  Gaul.  C.'s  friends 
gave  out,  that,  according  to  the  Sibylline 
books,  the  Parthians  could  be  conquered 
only  by  a  king,  and,  therefore,  proposed 
that  C.  should  retain  the  title  of  dictator 
with  regard  to  Italy,  but  should  be  saluted 
witli  that  of  king  in  all  the  conquered 
countries.  For  Siis  purpose,  a  meeting 
of  tlie  senate  was  appomted  for  the  15th  of 
March ;  and  this  was  the  day  fixed  on  by 
the  conspirators  for  the  execution  of  the 
plot  A  soothsayer  warned  C.  of  his  dan- 
ger; and  his  wife,  disturbed  by  a  frightful 
dream,  conjured  him  not  to  go  to  the 
senate-house.  His  doubts,  however, 
were  overcome  by  Decimus  Brutus,  one 
of  the  conspirators,  and  he  proceeded  to 
the  capitol.  On  his  way  thither,  a  billet 
was  handed  him,  giving  him  information 
of  the  conspiracy ;  but,  in  the  crowd,  he 
put  it  by  without  reading  it  The  con- 
Bpuators  had   concerted,  that  Metellus 
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Cimber  should  entreat  a  pardon  for  his 
brother,  and,  if  C.  should  refuse,  he  was 
to  tear  the  mantle  €rom  his  shoulders, 
which  was  to  be  the  siffnal  for  their  rush- 
ing upon  him  with  meir  daggers.  All 
was  done  as  they  had  planned/  Casca's 
dagger  fiist  pierced  him  in  the  neck. 
Scarcely  had  C.  turned,  and  uttered  the 
words  "Accursed  Casca,  what  doest 
thou?''  when  the  conqnrators  rushed 
upon  him  from  all  aides*  He  defended 
himself,  however,  undauntedly.  But, 
when  he  descried  Brutus  among  the  con- 
spirators, he  exclaimed,  **  And  thou,  too, 
my  son  ?"  covered  his  ftce  with  his  man- 
tle, and  fell,  pierced  with  23  wounds,  at 
the  foot  of  Pompey's  statue.  Thus  died 
this  remarkable  man,  the  best  who  ever 
aspired  to  sovereignty  in  Rome,  the  vic- 
tor in  500  battles,  and  the  conqueror  of  a 
thousand  cities,  B.  C.  44, 15th  of  March,  in 
the  56th  year  of  his  age.-^— Of  C.'s  writ- 
ings, we  naVe  his  history  of  his  wars  with 
the  Gauls  and  with  Pompey,  written  in 
a  simple,  noble  style.  The  most  esteem- 
ed editions  are  those  of  Clarke  (London, 
1712,  fol.),  Grovius  (Leyden,  1713,  2 
vols.),  and  Oudendorp  (Leyden,  1737,  2 
vols.  4to.)  One  of  the  best  modem  small 
editions  is  that  of  Oberhn  (Leipsic,  1805). 

CfSAREA ;  the  ancient  name  of  many 
cities. — 1..C.  Philippi,  or  Paneas,  built  by 
Philip,  tetrarch  of  Ualilee,  son  of  Herod 
the  Great — 2.  C.  Stratonis,  on  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean,  about  75  miles 
north-west  from  Jerusalem.  Herod  the 
Great  enlarged  it,  and  it  became  the  me- 
tropolis of  Palestine,  and  the  seat  of  the 
Roman  proconsuL  (Joseph.  Arch.  15, 9, 
6.)  It  is  the  place  where  Herod  AjEfrippa 
was  smitten  by  the  angel  (Acts  xiL  ^iy— 
23),  where  Cornelius  the  centurion  re- 
sided (x.),  and  Sl  Paul  was  imprisoned 
two  years  (xxiii. — ^xxv).  It  is  now,  ac- 
cording to  Clarke,  in  utter  desolation* — 
3.  The  capital  of  Cappadocia,  and  now 
called  KaisarieJu  It  was  once  supposed 
to  contain  400,000  inhabitants,  Lucas 
(2d  Voyage,  xviii.)  says  that  all  the  moun* 
tains  in  the  environs  are  perforated  with 
ffrottoes,  which  served  as  summer  resi- 
dences, and  that  there  are  200,000  litde 
pyramids  in  the  vicinity.  It  has  now 
25,000  inhabitants,  and  considerable  trade 
in  cotton* — ^There  were  many  other  towns 
of  this  name. 

CiESARBAir  Opbration.  (See  Mdwife" 

CfSTus ;  the  bozini^-glove  of  the  Gre- 
cian and  Roman  pugiusts.  The  original 
Greek  caestus  was  merely  a  raw  hide,  ias« 
teoed  to  the  band,  and  reaching  to  the 


vnists,  intended  fiur  deftnee.  It  was  alP 
terwands  enlarged,  so  as  to  reach  to  the 
elbow,  and  loaded  with  metal,  to  increase 
the  weight  of  the  blow.  The  oombai 
with  the  cflBstus  was  not  more  dangerous 
than  a  common  English  boxing-match. 
Theocritus  (IdylL  22)  has  described  one 
of  these  oombius. 

CfsuRA,  in  Latin  verse;  the  separa- 
tion of  the  last  syllaUe  of  any  word  from 
those  which  preceded  it,  and  the  carrying 
it  forward  into  another  foot.  It  always 
renders  the  syllable  on  which  it  fidls  long, 
and  is  accompanied  by  a  slight  pause, 
hence  called  the  casurtd  pau$ej  as  in  the 
following  line : 

nie  lafttf  niveum  mdU  fiiUut  hyadzitho. 

In  English  poetry,  it  is  equivalent  to  a 
pause.    (See  Vertjficatum.) 

Caf  ;  a  mountam,  whicn,  if  we  believe 
the  Mohammedans,  environs  the  whole 
earth,  which  is  thus  set  within  it  like  a 
finger  in  a  ring.  Its  foundation  is  the 
stone  Sakhral,  one  crain  of  which  enables 
its  possessor  to  work  miracles.  The  sfi- 
tation  of  this  stone,  which  is  an  emerald, 
whose  reflection  gives  the  skv  its  tints,  is 
the  cause  of  earthquakes.  The  IMves,  or 
giants,  and  the  Peri,  or  fairies,  dwell  in  it. 

Cafe.    (See  Coffee- Hnmi.) 

Caffa  ;  one  of  the  principal  ports  of  the 
Crimea,  formeriy  a  large  ana  ricn  city,  now 
much  reduced.  On  me  south  stood  the 
Genoese  town,  of  which  ruined  walls 
and  massive  magazines  remain.  On 
some  neighboring  heights  was  the  Arme- 
nian town,  and  near  Sua  die  Tartar  city, 
its  magnificent  baths  and  mosques  falling 
into  decay.  It  was  called,  by  the  Tar^ 
tani,  Lime  ConttanUnople ;  but,  firom  the 
time  of  its  capture  by  the  Turks,  in  1475, 
it  began  to  decline.  When  Clarke  visited 
it,  in  1800,  its  popukoion  was-diminished 
to  50  families.  In  1783,  it  was  ceded  to 
Russia,  and  caHed  Fsodoaioj  fii>m  its  an- 
cient name,  Theodosia. 

Caffa,  strait  o^  anciently  the  OMtsie- 
rian  Basphana,  discharges  the  turbid  wa- 
ters of  the  sea  of  Azoph  (Pcdus  MacHs) 
into  tlie  Black  sea.  It  is  about  15  leagues 
in  length  and  3  in  breadth. 

Caffarelli.    (See  Mc^orano.) 

Caffarelli  do  Faloa.  Among  ^^e 
brothers  of  this  name,  all  of  whom  have 
distinguished  themselves  in  different  de- 
partments of  politics  and  literature,  the 
best  known  are, — ^1.  Louis  Marie  Joseph 
Maximilian,  bom  in  1756.  He  was  killed 
in  1799|  before  St.  Jean  d'Acre,  while 
general  of  divinon.  His  works^  whicli 
gained  him  a  place  in  the  iMOioiial  insti* 
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tate,  nhle  to  msthematicfl^  the  necesnty 
of  better  public  iuBtnietioii,  and  various 
political  and  philomphieal  subjecta*  His 
wbole  life  was  devoted  to  learning,  and  to 
the  welfere  of  mankind.  He  adopted  the 
princif^ee  of  the  revolution,  and  served 
as  a  captain  in  the  army  of  the  Rhine ; 
but,  when  the  national  convention  made 
known  to  the  armies  the  condemnation 
of  Louis  XVI,  in  1793,  he  declared  bis 
disapprobation  of  it,  and  was,  on  that  ac- 
count, deprived  of  his  office,  and  impris- 
oned 14  months.  He  was  afterwards  set 
Qt  liberty,  employed  in  the  department  of 
ivar,  and  finallv  returned  to  the  army  of 
the  Rhine.  The  loss  of  a  leg  did  not  pre- 
vent him  fh>m  enoaging  in  the  expedition 
to  Egypt,  as  chief  of  die  corp^-  of  en^- 
neers.— 2.  His  brother  Augustus,  Iteuten- 
ant-ffeneral,  bom  in  1766,  served  first  in 
the  Sardinian  troops,  and  afterwards  in 
ahnost  all  the  campaigns  of  the  revolu- 
tionary war,  under  tne  standard  of  France. 
In  1804,  Napoleon  sent  him  to  l^me  to 
induce  this  holy  fether  to  go  to  France,  to 
anoint  him  at  his  coronation.  He  was 
then  mode  governor  of  the  Tuileries,  re- 
ceived a  command  in  the  army,  and  was, 
fit>m  1806  to  1810,  minister  of^war  in  the 
kingdom  of  Italy,  and  afterwards  in  active 
service  in  the  war  in  Spain.  Napoleon 
gave  him  the  command  of  the  first  mUi- 
taxy  division  during  the  ^hundred  days." 

CiTF^  Daniel ;  a  pamter  in  crayons ; 
bom  at  Kustrin,  1750.  After  having 
passed  his  childhood  and  youth  in  want, 
he  left  a  comftirtable  office  from  his  love 
to  painting,  and  was  received,  at  the  age 
of  32  years,  as  a  pupil  of  the  academy  of 
painting  in  Dresden.  Here  he  studied, 
chiefly,  the  pictures  of  Mengs,  and  soon 
ac(juired  a  ffreat  reputation  by  his  por- 
traits* He  a&o  established  a  manufiictory 
of  crayons.  He  copied  many  pictures  in 
the  galleries  of  Dresden,  with  a  vi^r  and 
warmth  uncommon  in  a  painter  m  cray- 
ons.   He  died  in  1815. 

Caffila  ;  a  company  of  merchants  or 
travellers  who  join  toother  for  security, 
in  some  eastern  countries.  It  differs  from 
the  caraoan  by  being  in  the  employ  of 
some  sovereign  or  company,  while  the 
&rmer  is  composed  of  merchants  trading 
each  on  his  own  account 

Caffraria;  a  name  adopted,  by  the 
Portuguese,  from  the  Arabs,  who  called  all 
the  African  continent,  southward  from 
So&la  ftheir  most  southerly  settlement), 
the  land  of  Cc^  (mfidels).  It  was  first 
q>plied  to  the  whole  width  of  the  conti- 
nent, from  ci^  Corrientee  on  the  east  to 
cape  Negro  on  the  west    As  the  names 


of  particular  states  and  people  became 
kno¥m,  the  extent  of  C.  diminished ;  and 
the  term  is  now  applied  only  to  the  territory 
on  the  north-eastern  borders  of  the  Capo 
Colony.  C.  is  but  imperfectly  known. 
(See  Oflj^.) 

Caffrbs.  In  the  south-eastern  part  of 
Africa,  there  is  a  race  distinguiBhed  from 
the  Negroes  by  a  larger  facial  angle  (the 
head  l^mg  formed  Tike  that  of  Europe- 
ans), a  high  nose,  hair  fiizzled,  but  less 
woolly  tbui  that  of  the  Negroes,  and  a 
brown  or  iron-^y  complexion,  differing 
from  the  shinmg  black  of  that  race. 
They  have  many  Arab  words  in  their  dia- 
lects, and  the  custom  of  circumcision  pre- 
vails among  them.  These  people  were 
called,  by  the  Portuguese,  Cc^fireSj  mistak- 
ing the  Mohammedan  term  Cqfir  (here- 
tics) for  a  national  appelladon.  It  is  now 
retained,  by  geographical  Mnriters,  to  de* 
note  the  savage  tribes,  whose  physical 
characteristics  have  alreadv  been  describ- 
ed,  extending  from  Quifoa  southward, 
and  the  Cape  Colony  eastward.  The  his- 
tory, origin  and  actual  elxtent  of  this  race 
is  unknown,  and  'is  reserved  to  instruct 
or  confound  future  explorera  in  these  un- 
known regions.  In  a  more  limited  sense, 
this  name  has  been  given  to  the  tribe 
whose  trae  name  is  JTou^mw,  living  on 
the  confines  of  the  Cape  Colony.  They 
are  a  handsome,  vigorous  race,  of  simple 
habits,  their  principal  food  being  milk  in 
the  form  of  curd.  They  use  no  salt :  wa- 
ter is  then*  only  drink.  They  are  all  pas- 
sionately fond  of  tobacco.  Their  dress 
is  made  of  the  skins  of  sheep.  Ivoiy 
rings,  worn  on  the  left  arm,  are  their 
chief  ornaments.  The  women  have  their 
backs,  arms  and  breasts  furrowed  by  tear- 
ing up  the  akin  with  a  sharp  instrument 
Both  sexes  paint  the  whole  body  red. 
Their  dwellings  are  low,  circular  cabins, 
constructed  by  the  women.  Plurality  of 
wives  is  allowed,  but  it  is  rare  that  they 
have  more  than  two.  Cattle  are  of  the 
first  importance,  and  the  chief  object  of 
affection  to  a  Cafi^.  They  obey  and 
follow  their  master  like  dogs.  The 
ground  is  cultivated  by  the  women.  At 
the  age  of  12,  the  Ims  are  appointed  to 
the  care  of  cattle,  and  exercised  publicly 
in  the  use  of  the  javelin  and  tlie  club. 
The  girls,  under  the  inspection  of  the 
chiefir  wives,  are  taught  to  perform  the 
work  of  the  hut  and  the  ^rden.  The 
Caffres  are  of  a  peaceful  disposition,  but 
display  great  activity  and  skill  in  the  use 
of  arms,  when  necessary.  Their  weap- 
ons are  the  hassagayf  the  shield  and  the 
dub.    Previous  to  commencing  hostili- 
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ties,  they  eend  heralds  to  the  enemy. 
They  are  fond  of  the  chase,  piunBuing  the 
lion  and  the  elephant  Each  horde  hah 
a  hereditary  and  absolute  chief.  The 
cupidity  of  the  EngUsh  colonists  has 
found  pretences  for  depriving  them  of 
their  finest  territory  (1821),  now  called 
JJBhany ;  and  this  lately  kind  and  happy 
people  seem  destined  to  extinction,  or  to 
a  miserable  and  degraded  condition.  (See 
Lichtenstein's  TraveU  in  Southern  Mrica,) 

Caftan  ;  the  well-known  national  dress 
of  the  Turks,  in  the  form  of  a  night-gown, 
and  generally  white,  with  pale-yellow 
flowers.  It  is  made  of  woollen  or  silk, 
and  sometimes  lined  with  costlv  fur. 
Such  caflaus  are  presented  as  ^ifts,  by 
the  Turkish  court,  to  the  Chrisoan  am- 
bassadors, or  to  other  persons  on  whom  a 
particular  honor  is  to  be  conferred.  And 
ambassadors,  if  they  are  not  expressly 
permitted  to  appear  in  the  dress  of  tlieir 
nation,  are  compelled  to  wear  a  caflan  at 
the  audiences  that  are  given  them. 

Caolia,  cape.    (See  MaUtoan,  cape.) 

Cagliari,  the  capital  of  tne  island  of 
Sardinia,  is  situated  on  a  hill  near  the  sea. 
It  consists  of  four  parts, — 1.  the  castle,  on 
the  top  of  the  hill;  2.  the  Marina;  a 
Estempache ;  4.  the  Villa  Nuova.  It  is 
strongly  fortified,  and  is  the  residence  of 
the  viceroy,  of  an  archbishop,  and  the 
seat  of  a  university  with  300  students, 
which  was  revived  and  remodelled  in 
1765.  It  contains  a  royal  society  for  the 
promotion  of  agriculture,  established  in 
1805,  a  museum  of  natural  history,  and 
one  of  antiquities.  Population,  28,000. 
It  has  some  manufactures.  C.  is  the  em- 
porium of  all  the  Sardinian  trade.  Here 
are  the  dock-yards  and  the  quarantine- 
ground.  Its  spacious  and  safe  harbor  is 
defended  by  several  forts. 

Caoliari,  Paul ;  known  under  the  name 
of  Paul  Veronese ;  a  {uiinter  of  Verona, 
bom,  1532.  His  father,  who  was  a  sculp- 
tor, wished  to  educate  bis  son  for  the  same 
profession ;  but  the  young  man  betrayed 
a  greater  inclination  for  painting,  and 
was,  therefore,  placed  under  the  c^re  of 
his  uncle,  Antonio  Badile,  a  painter.  Un- 
der this  able  instructer,  Paul  made  con- 
siderable progress ;  but,  as  the  school  of 
Verona  already  possessed  distinguished 
artists,  such  as  Forbicini,  Giolsino,  Li- 
gozzi,  Bnisasorci  and  Fariuuto,  he  ob- 
tained, at  first,  but  little  celebrity.  He 
went  to  Mantua  and  Vicenza,  and  after- 
wards to  Venice.  Here  he  imitated  Ti- 
tian and  Tintoretto,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
appeared  desirous  of  surpassing  them  by 
a  more  studied  elegance,  and  a  richer  va- 


riety of  omamenL  It  soon  became  oth 
dent,  from  his  works,  that  he  had  studied 
the  casts  of  ancient  statues,  and  the  etcb* 
iugs  of  Parmesan  and  Albert  Diirer.  In 
his  first  great  works,  which  are  in  the 
church  of  St.  Sebastian,  in  Venice,  his 
pencil  IS  yet  timid.  The  History  of 
Misther,  in  fresco,  which  he  aflerwards 
painted  in  this  church,  excited  ^neral 
admiration ;  and  the  execution  of  mipor- 
tant  works  was  intrusted  to  him,  among 
which  are  many  that  adorn  the  library  of 
St  Marie's.  He  afterwards  accompanied 
the  Venetian  ambassador  Grimani  to 
Rome,  where  he  saw,  with  enthusiasm, 
the  beautiful  models  of  Raphael  and  Mi- 
chael Angelo,  and  painted,  after  his  re- 
turn, his  fine  .^fHjikeosis  of  Venice.  Hi« 
numerous  banquetting  pieces  are  also  ex« 
cellent  Six,  at  least,  or  these  are  found  at 
Venice,  in  the  refectories  of  the  monas- 
teries, among  the  best  of  which  are  the 
Marriage  ai  CanOj  comprising  120  figures^ 
many  of  which  are  portraits,  and  the 
Feast  of  Christ  untk  Sinunu  In  the  for- 
mer piece,  the  extravagant  display  I  of 
Asiatic  pomp,  and  the  confusion  of  differ- 
ent persons  and  dresses,  have  been  jusdy 
censured.  In  the  latter,  the  air  of  pride 
in  the  aspect  of  Christ,  instead  of  a  sim- 
ple expression  of  digni^,  the  placing  of 
the  principal  personage  in  a  comer  ot  the 
picture,  and  the  runnmg  into  each  other 
of  the  white  table-cloth  and  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  background,  have  been 
considered  blemishes.  In  his  Pilgrims 
of  Emmaus,  Paul  violated  all  the  uniti^ 
of  time,  place  and  action.  But,  with  all 
these  faults,  he  displays  splendid  talents 
and  great  fiiiitflilness  of  conception.  His 
]iortraits  are  spirited  and  noble,  and  his 
coloring  splendid.  He  died  in  1588.  His 
scholars  were,  Charles  and  Gabriel,  his 
sons,  and  Benedetto,  his  brother,  t)eside8 
Michael  Parrasio,  Naudi,  Alaffei  Verona, 
Francesco  Montemezzano. 

Caoliostro,  count  of  (real  name  Gtu- 
seppe  Balsamo\  was  bom  in  1743,  at  Pa- 
lermo. His  rather  died  when  he  was 
young,  and  he  was  educated  by  his  ma- 
ternal relations.  He  entered  the  order  of 
the  Brothers  of  Mercy,  where  he  found 
an  opportunity  to  cultivate  his  talents  for 
medical  science,  by  which  he  afterwards 
distinguished  himself;  But  he  showed, 
at  the  same  time,  a  great  love  of  dissipa- 
tion, and  was,  at  last,  compelled  to  sepa- 
rate from  the  order.  He  returned  to  Pa- 
lenno,  where,  among  other  tricks,  he 
deceived  some  credulous  persons  by  his 
pretended  skill  in  magic  and  the  finding 
of  hidden  treasures.    He  also  showed 
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lumtf^  adfoit  in  eouuterfeiting  faand^ 
wridogf  and  attempted  to  get  possession 
of  a  contested  estate  by  means  of  a  forged 
document^  but  was  discovered,  and  oblig- 
ed to  flee.  He  now  determined  to  so  to 
Rome,  and,  in  his  jouiney  through  Ctda- 
bria,  became  acquainted  with  the  beautiflil 
Lorenza  Feliciani,  daughter  of  a  beh- 
maker.  She  appeared  to  him  intended 
by  fortune  to  assist  hip  designs.  He. 
formed  an  intimacy  with  her,  and  soon 
compelled  her  to  assist  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  purposes  by  the  loss  of  her 
virtue.  They  now  began  theur  travels,  in 
which  he  assumed  the  character  of  a  man 
of  rank,  first  appearing  under  the  name 
of  the  nuarquu  Peli^rimy  and  finally 
under  that  of  the  count  Cagliotiro,  He 
travelled  thraugh  many  countries  of  Eu- 
rope, stopped  in  the  capital  cities,  and,  by 
bis  chemical  mixtures,  by  his  tricks,  and 
by  the  amours  of  his  lady,  gained  consid- 
erable sums.  We  find  him  in  Madrid, 
Lisbon,  Paris,  London,  and  manv  other 
cteies.  He  knew  how  to  cheat  with  great 
ingenuity,  and  was  alwavs  fortunate 
enough  to  preserve  himself  by.  an  earlv 
flight,  if  men's  eyes  began  to  be  opened, 
or  waking  justice  threatened  him  with 
imprisonment  The  discovery  of  the  phi- 
losopher's stone,  the  preparation  of  a 
precious  elixir  vitie,  &c.,  were  the  pre- 
tences, under  which  he  extracted  mm 
credulous  people  considerable  sums  in 
ready  money.  Many  had  recourse  to  his 
aseiatance,  not,  indeed,  to  be  initiated  into 
the  mysteries  of  magic,  but  to  purchase, 
at  a  high  rate,  difierent  kinds  of  medi- 
cine, one  of  which  was  the  water  of 
leauty.  This  profitable  business  em- 
jdoyed  our  hero  many  years ;  but,  with 
the  ftding  charms  of  his  lady,  many 
sources  of  weahh  fiiiled.  His  trade  in 
medicine  also  b^gan  to  grow  less  lucra- 
tive, and  he  detennined  to  seek  his  for- 
tune as  the  founder  of  a  new  and  secret 
sect  In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  he  passed 
himself  oif,  during  his  second  residence 
in  London,  for  a  fireemason,  and  played 
the  part  of  a  macician  and  worker  of 
miracl^  in  which  character  he  drew 
upon  himself  the  eves  of  all  the  enthusi- 
asts in  Europe.  The  countess  C,  on  her 
part,  did  not  remain  idle.  She  was  the 
first  and  most  perfect  scholar  of  her  hus- 
band, and  played  the  part  of  a  priestess 
to  this  new  order  in  as  able  a  manner  as 
she  had  before  played  that  of  a  priestess 
to  another  goddess.  His  plan  for  reviving 
an  old  E^nrptian  order,  the  founders  of 
which  he  declared  to  be  Enoch  and  Eliaa, 
contained  a  mass  of  the  gieatest  abaurdi- 
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ties  and  nonsense.  But  his  pretensions 
to  supernatural  power,  the  mystery  with 
which  his  doctrmes  were  enveloped,  his 
nretende<l  ability  to  work  miracles,  his 
healing  the  sick  vrithout  pay,  with  the 
sreatest  Appearance  of  generosity,  and  the 
belief  that,  as  the  great  Kophtha  (this 
name  he  had  taken,  as  the  restorer  of 
Egyptian  masoniy),  he  could  reveal  the 
secrets  of  foturity,  gained  him  manv 
firiends  and  supporters.  O.  again  travel- 
led through  Europe,  and  attracted  great 
attention  m  Mittau,  Strasburg,  Lyons  and 
Paris.  While  m  this  last  city  (1785),  he 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  implicated  in 
the  scandalous  aflair  of  the  necklace,  and 
was  banished  the  country  as  a  confidant 
of  cardinal  Rohan.  He  now  returned  to 
London,  and  sent  many  epistles  to  Ins 
followers,  wherein  he  bitteriy  complained 
of  the  injurr  he  had  received  in  Francci 
and  painted  the  French  court  in  die 
blackest  colors.  From  London,  where 
he  could  not  long  remam,  he  went  to 
Bile,  and  other  cities  in  that  quarter. 
But,  at  length,  listening  to  the  repeated 
entreaties  of  his  wifo  and  other  niends, 
he  returned  (1789)  to  Rome.  Here  he 
buned  himself  About  fi-eemasonry ;  but, 
being  discovered,  and  committed  to  the 
castle  of  St  Angelo,  he  was  condenmed, 
by  a  decree  of  the  pope,  to  imprisonment 
for  lifo,  as  a  fiieemason,  an  arch-heretic, 
and  a  man  very  dangerous  to  religion. 
He  died,  in  the  summer  of  1795,  in  the 
castle  of  St  Leo,  a  small  city  in  the  States 
of  the  Church.  A  Inography  of  madame 
von  der  Recke,  in  the  ZeiJUttnosoen^  No.  xi, 
contains  an  account  of  C.'s  residence  in 
Riga,  and  his  connexion  with  madame 
von  der  Recke;  and  m  Casanova's  me- 
moirs there  is  some  interesting  informa- 
tion concerning  him. 

Caonoli,  Anthony,  astronomer,  member 
of  the  French  natitmal  institute,  and  pres- 
ident of  the  Italian  academy  of  sciences, 
was  born  at  Zante,  and  was  attached,  in 
his  youth,  to  the  Venetian  embassy  at 
Paris,  where,  after  the  year  1776,  he 
showed  more  love  for  astronomy  than  for 
diplomacy.  Having  settled  in  Verona  in 
1782,  he  constructed  an  observatory  in 
his  own  house,  by  his  observations  in 
which  he  enriched  the  sdence  of  astron- 
omy with  many  discoveries.  After  the 
destruction  of  his  observatoiy  by  the 
French  (1796),  who,  however,  compen- 
sated him  for  his  loss,  his  instruments 
were  transforred  to  the  observatoiy  of 
Brera,  in  Milan,  and  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  astroiKHny  in  the  militaiy 
Bofaool  at  Modcna.    Ui  1814,  he  went 
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badi  to  Verana,  and  died  there  in  l^d. 
Hi8  best  woiks  are,  AUtrie  Mronmtuche 
odaL  aW  Uw  eomune  (MpdeDa,  1802,  2 
Yol0.9with  plates);  and  bis  JVigonowutria 
Plana  t  Sfarica  (fM  edition,  Bologna,  1804, 
with  plates);  translated  into  French  by 
Chompr6  (2d  edition,  Paris,  1804, 4to.). 

Caoots  ;  an  iin£>rtiinate  race  of  men, 
resembling  the  Cretins.  They  are  found 
in  the  south  of  France,  near  the  Pyrenees. 
They  are  mostly  poor  begsars,  perform- 
ing the  meanest  offices,  and  coYc^mi  with 
leprosy,  king's  evil,  and  vermin ;  confined 
to  the  coarsest  food,  wandering  about 
without  habitation,  without  clothes  or  fire 
in  the  depth  of  winter,  barely  covered 
with  dirty  rags,  retiring,  in  the  nicht,  to 
barns  and  hovels;  of  a  thin  and  pale 
aspect,  generally  mutUated,  lamed  in  th«r 
limbs,  despised,  insulted,  or  pitied ;  cast  out 
of  the  race  of  men  as  unworthy  of  lift; 
given  up  to  the  most  beastlv  excess,  and 
accused  of  the  most  horrid  crimes  with 
which  the  human  race  can  be  stained. 
In  former  ages,  they  were  shut  out  finom 
society  as  lepers,  cuned  as  heretics,  ab- 
horred as  cannibals  and  pederasts ;  their 
feet  were  bored  with  an  iron,  and  thej 
were  forced  to  wear  an  eg^-sliell  on  their 
clothes,  by  way  of  distinction.  The  very 
name  of  Cagot»  which  Scalicer  derives 
t£om  cants  goUutf  is  a  proof  of  the  detest- 
ation in  which  they  were  held.  Opin- 
ions are  much  divided  with  regard  to  the 
origin  of  this  miserable  race,  living  in  the 
midst  of  a  highly  cultivated  people.  The 
most  plausible  conjecture  is  that  which 
derives  them  from  some  northern  barba- 
rians, who  migrated  into  the  south  of  Eu- 
rope in  the  3d  or  4th  centurf.  More 
accurate  researches  have  established  the 
ftct,  that  they  are  not  without  capacity  to 
become  useful  members  of  human  soci- 
ety ;  and  that,  to  accomplish  this,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  remove  them  fi^m  the  con- 
dition in  which  they  sufi^  so  much  mis- 
ery and  contempt,  which  alone  would  be 
sufficient  to  hinder  them  fix>m  developing 
tlieir  talents,  if,  indeed,  they  are  inferior 
to  those  of  other  men. 

Cahoes,  or  Cahoos  Faij.s.  (See  J(fb- 
hmct) 

Cahors  Wine  is  that  wine  which  is 
used  to  improve  the  Pontac  and  other 
red  French  wines.  It  is  consumed  in 
Bourdeaujc  and  other  places,  where  the 
lighter  and  cheaper  French  wines  find  a 
ready  market. 

Caiaphas,  a  Jew,  was  the  high  priest 
at  the  time  when  Jesus  Christ  was  cruci^ 
fied  by  the  Romans.  In  the  dismay 
which  the  reeurrection  of  Lazucua  pro* 


duoed  among  ibe  priests  and  Fharis8<% 
he  proposed  the  death  of  that  ebnoxioiw 
person  (John,  xi.  49, 50) ;  and,  when  the 
ofilc^s  of  the  Jew^  nierarchy  arrested 
Jesus,  they  carried  him  first  to  Annas,  and 
then  to  C,  fix>m  whom  he  was  transferred 
to  the  hands  of  the  civil  authority.  C. 
was  dcffxieed,  A.  D.  SSs  and  Jonathan  ap> 
pointed  in  his  stead. 

Caic,  or  CAiqiTE ;  a  skiiT  of  a  galley. 
It  was  pointed  at  both  ends,  and  was  & 
feet  k>ng  by  6  broad  and  2|  deep.  It 
went  out  of  use  with  the  (nlley.  The 
name  is  now  applied,  in  the  Levant,  and 
narticulariy  in  the  Black  sea,  to  small 
iMurks.  (In  the  latter  sea  they  are  manned 
by  Cossacks.)  It  is  also  used  in  the  French 
navy  fer  a  small  vesseL 

Caicos,  or  Catos  ;  a  cluster  of  small 
islands  or  rocks,  called  LUUe  and  Cfnai 
CaicoSy  between  Hayti,  or  St.  Domingo, 
and  the  Bahama  isumd^  The  largest, 
called  Gnmd  CSnico,  is  60  miles  long,  and 
2  or  3  broad.  St  GeoiigeVs  Key  is  the 
principal  harbor.  Pepuk&on  in  1803, 40 
whites,  and  about  1200  daves.  Lon<  72^ 
W.;lat.2P3e'N. 

Caiuis,  or  CaUiASa  ;  the  k>ftiest  ridce 
of  the  Himalaya  moantaina  (q.  v.)  On 
its  eastern  side  is  a  remaikable  peak, 
called  the  Lingam  qf  Sha  or  Makadeva^ 
an  object  of  great  veneration  to  his  vota- 
ries. It  is  the  favorite  abode  of  Siva,  and 
blooms  with  eternal  spring. 

Cailulud,  Frederic ;  a  Frendi  travel- 
ler in  Afirica,  who  explored  the  situation 
of  the  ancient  Meroe,  and  penetrated  to 
the  southern  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Sen- 
naar.  He  travelled  in  Afirica  daring  the 
years  1819,  1820,  1821,  and  1822.  (See 
JacroU*) 

Caiixe,  Auguste;  a  French  traveller, 
and  the  only  European  who  has  returned 
fifomTimbuctooorTen-Boctoo.  In  1810, 
he  accompanied  major  Gray  in  his  ex- 
ploring expedition,  and,  being  on  the 
Senegal  in  1824,  determined  to  attempt 
to  reach  Timbuctoo  and  Jenna  by  wb 
own  exertions.  Having  adopted  the  Ara- 
bian dress,  and  embrai^  the  religion  of 
the  countrv,  he  jomed  a  caravan,  and  set 
out  finom  Kakondi  (Kokundi),  April  19, 

1827.  He  crossed  the  Joliba  (Niger),  and 
spent  some  time  at  Kankan,  whence  he 
travelled  about  200  miles  eastwardly,  to 
Tim^.  Leaving  this  place,  where  he  was 
detained  five  months  by  sickness^  Jan.  1% 

1828,  and  taking  a  northerly  direction, 
he  again  fell  in  with  the  Joliba,  March 
10,  and,  crossing  an  arm  of  that  stream, 
arrived  at  Jenna.  Having  embarked, 
March  28,  on  the  Niger,  and  passed,  on 
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Us  way,  the  lake  Dek>  (miffl^laced,  on  the 
maps,  UDder  the  name  of  Dibbie\  be 
reached  Tinibuetoo  April  20.  Leaving 
thia  city  May  4,  he  croesed  the  Great  Des- 
ert, and  reached  Tafilet,  July  23,  whence 
he  pasaed  through  Fez  to  Tangiers. 
Thus  this  intrepid  young  traveller,  at  the 
age  of  26  years,  has  acUeved  alone,  and 
by  his  own  resource^  what  the  exertions 
of  powerful  societies,  the  aid  of  ^vem- 
ments,  and  the  most  devoted  efforts  of 
experienced  traveileFS,  had  in  vain  at- 
tempted. This  account  is  the  substance 
of  the  report  of  a  committee  of  the«geo- 
gFsphJcal  society  of  Paris,  by  whom  bis 
accounts  have  been  examined.  The  prize 
offered  by  that  society  to  the  first  travel- 
ler who  should  reach  Timbuctoo  has 
been  awarded  to  him ;  the  kinff  has  be- 
stowed on  him  the  cross  of  the  legion  of 
honor,  and  3000  francs,  with  a  pension 
of  3000  francs  for  the  years  18629  and 
1830,  te  enable  him  to  pursue  the  studies 
necessary  to  prepare  nim  to  renew  his 
visit  to  those  hitherto  unknown  regions. 

Caille,  Nicholas  Louis  de  la,  bom  at 
Rumigny,  not  far  from  Rosoy,  in  Thi^- 
FBche,  1713,  studied  at  the  college  at 
Lisieux,  and  wished  to  dedicate  himself 
to,  the  service  of  the  church.  But,  at  this 
time,  his  attention  was  directed  to  astron- 
omy, and  he  carried  the  spirit  of  geometisy 
into  the  scholastic  philosophy,  and  even 
into  theology,  of  which  he  wished  to  re- 
ibim  the  language,  and  treat  the  proposi- 
tions after  the  manner  of  Euclid.  He 
aoon  renounced  theology  altogether.  Cas- 
fltni  and  Maraldi  were  his  friends,  and 
with  them  he  drew  up  a  description  of 
the  coast  of  France,  mm  Nantes  to  Bay- 
oime.  On  account  of  the  accuracy  and 
aklU  which  he  displayed  in  this  operation, 
he  was  selected  to  take  part  in  the  verifi- 
cation of  the  meridian,  which  was  then 
beginning  to  be  a  subject  of  interest  He 
be^  this  great  work  April  30,  1739, 
and,  in  this  year,  finished  afl  the  toangles 
from  Paris  to  Ferpignan;  measured  the 
bases  of  Bouiges,  Rhodez  and  Aries ;  ob- 
served the  azimuths  and  zenith  distances 
of  the  stars  at  Bourgea,  Rhodez  and  Fer- 
pignan, and  took  the  principal  share  in 
tlie  measurement  of  the  degree  of  lon^- 
tude  which  terminates  at  the^^harbor  of 
Cette.  During  the  severe  winter  of  J  740, 
be  extended  his  triangles  over  the  princi- 
pal mountains  of  Auvergne,  to  connect 
with  the  meridian  a  new  basis  measured 
at  Riom*  The  object  of  this  excursion 
was  to  procure  additional  information  for 
the  purpose  of  clearing  up  the  doubt 
ifflm^  ]»  entertained  conceirning  the  ba- 


sis of  Juvisy,  measured  by  Pioard  in  1609. 
He  had  discovered  and  demonstrated  that 
this  basis  was  a  thousandth  part  too  long, 
from  whence  it  follows,  that  the  toise 
used  hv  Ficard  was  at  least  a  line  shorter 
than  the  toise  of  the  academy.  This 
assertion  of  his,  so  long  contested,  was 
now  placed  beyond  doubt  During  his 
absence,  he  was  made  professor  of  math- 
ematics in  the  college  <m  Mazarin,  incon- 
sequence of  which,  the  continuation  of 
the  meridian  in  the  north  was  delayed  till 
the  next  autumn.  C.  ended  his  surveys 
in  the  course  of  some  months ;  during 
which  he  measured  two  bases  more,  and 
made  the  astronomical  observations  at 
Fans  and  Dunkirk.  Afler  his  return,  he 
commenced  the  calculaticms  for  which 
he  had  prepared  the  materials  by  these 
long  operations,  and,  by  a  comparison  of 
the  different  arcs  which  he  had  measured, 
he  showed  that  the  degrees  increase  from 
the  equator  to  the  poles — a  result  diamet- 
rically opposite  to  the  old  measurement. 
His  works  on  geometry,  mechanics,  as- 
tronomy Old  optics,  which  followed  each 
other  in  a  few  years,  show  with  what 
abitity  be  discharged  the  duties  of  pro- 
fessor. His  Ephemerides,  and  the  numer- 
ous and  able  memoirs  which  he  presented 
to  the  academy  of  sciences,  and  his  cal- 
eulations  of  the  eclipses  for  1800  years,  in 
the  first  edition  of  his  ^ri  de  vm/Ur  Us 
Dates,  prove  with  what  ardor  he  pursued 
his  astronomical  studies.  He  haa  under- 
taken the  correction  of  the  list  of  stars, 
according  to  tlie  method  of  corresponding 
heights.  In  1746,  he  was  in  pcesession 
of  an  observatory  erected  for  him  at  the 
college  Maxarin.  True  to  the  laborious 
method  which  he  believed  the  best,  C. 
spent  his  days  and  nights,  for  14  years,  in 
making  observations  on  the  sun,  the  plan- 
ets and  the  stars,  to  rectify  the  astronomi- 
cal catalogues  and  tables.  He  had  re- 
ceived the  two  six-foot  sectors,  with  which 
he  had  verified  the  meridian  of  France. 
Desirous  of  observing  the  stars  of  the 
southern  hemisphere,  which  never  ap- 
pear above  the  horizon  at  Paris,  he  formed 
the  plan  of  a  voyage  to  the  cape  of  Grood 
Hope.  He  saw  immediately  tlie  advan- 
tage to  be  derived  from  this  change  of 
place,  in  determining  the  parallax  of  the 
moon,  of  Mars  and  Venus,  and  the  refrac- 
tion of  the  rays  of  light  Lalande  (q.  v.), 
then  19  years  old,  was  sent  to  Beriin, 
which  lies  nearly  under  the  same  merid- 
ian as  the  cape,  to  take  corresponding 
measures  at  tne  same  time.  This  astro- 
nomical undertaking  cost  four  years  of 
joumeya  and  labor.    C.  detornuned  tbe 
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porition  of  about  10,000  8tan»  in  137 
uightB,  with  wonderful  accuracy.  As  his 
departure  from  the  cape  was  delayed,  he 
employed  the  interval  in  measuring  a 
degree  of  the  southern  hemisphere.  He 
also  received  orders  to  superintend  the 
construction  of  an  accurate  chart  of  the 
Isle  of  France  and  the  Isle  of  Bourbon, 
though  one  had  recently  been  executed 
by  the  celebrated  navieator  d'Apr^s.  Af- 
ter his  return,  he  employed  himself,  with 
great  assiduity,  in  comparing  the  different 
methods  which  had  been  proposed  for 
solving  the  problem  of  the   longitude. 

iSee  hongiiudty  Gtofraph,)  He  chose, 
or  thb  purpose,  the  distances  of  the  moon 
from  the  sun  or  the  stars,  showed  the 
advantage  of  this  method,  and  proposed 
a  plan  lor  a  nautical  almanac,  smce  uni- 
versally adopted.  For  the  use  of  naviga- 
tors with  but  little  knowledge,  be  con- 
trived ingenious  and  graphic  means  of 
assistance,  by  which  they  were  made 
acquainted,  in  an  ea^  manner,  vrith  a 
method  which  must  otnerwise  have  terri- 
fied them  b^  the  length  of  the  calcula- 
tions C.  divided  his  time  between  his 
observatory,  his  calculations,  his  duties  as 
an  acadeoiician  and  professor,  and  the 
publication  of  his  different  works.  Now 
appeared  his  tables  of  the  sun,  his  As- 
tronomm  Fundamenia  nouUsima  Solis  et 
SteUartrniobaervaLstahiL  (Paris,  1757),  the 
Gontin  nation  of  his  Ephemmdes.  He  was 
particularly  engaged  in  observations  of 
the  moon,  and  me  stars  of  the  zodiae. 
Finding  the  method  of  corresponding 
heiffhts  too  slow  for  the  vast  plan  which 
he  had  formed,  he  fixed  m  his  observatoiy 
a  meridian  telescope,  which  gave  him  the 
right  ascension  oi  Uie  stars  with  much 
more  ease.  But,  in  order  to  attain  the 
degree  of  accuracy  at  which  he  aimed, 
he  made  it  a  rule  to  admit  no  star  into  his 
new  ^catalogue,  which  he  had  not  ob- 
served for  three  or  four  days,  comparing 
it  each  time  with  several  of  those,  the 
places  of  which  he  had  previously  deter- 
mined with  so  much  care.  He  Uius  at- 
tained a  greater  degree  of  accuracy  than 
his  celebrated  rivals,  Bradlev  and  Mayer, 
who  were  furnished  with  better  instru- 
ments, and  generally  contented  them- 
selves with  a  single  observation  of  the 
stars  of  lesser  magnitude.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted, that  this  great  work  has  not  been 
edited  with  greater  accuracy  by  the  firiend 
and  scholar  of  C.  Engasod  in  so  many 
employments,  C.  still  found  time  for  other 
labors.    From  the  manuscripts  of  Bou- 

Sier,  who  had  intrusted  tliem  to  him  at 
e  time  of  his  death,  he  published  TraxU 


de  la  Chradation  de  2a  JLif9ii^,and  whoQf 
revised  the  TVcdti  de  JSTamgatwn,  £to 
afterwards  published  the  observations  of 
the  landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel  and  Wal- 
ther,  the  travels  of  Chazelle  to  Egypt, 
and  Feuill^e's  voyage  to  the  Canary  isl- 
ands. A  violent  attack  of  the  gout  having 
interrupted  his  labors,  he  resumed  them, 
as  soon  as  he  was  able,  with  too  much 
eagerness,  exhausted  his  weak  frame,  and 
died  in  1762.  He  bequeathed  his  manu- 
scripts to  his  friend  Maraldi,  who  pub- 
lished the  del  Austral,  preceded  by  an 
dogt  of  the  author,  by  brotier.  Never 
was  there  a  greater  friend  of  labor  and 
truth  tlian  C.  The  number,  as  well  as 
the  accuracy  of  liis  observations,  is  wor- 
thy of  admiration,  more  particularly  if 
we  consider  that  all  his  astronomical  la- 
bors took  place  within  27  years.  His 
Journal  du  Voyage  fait  au  Cap  de  Bonne 
Esvi^rance  was  ^ited  by  Carlier  (Paris, 

CAIMA.CA.N  (lieutenant\i  a  title  of  the 
grand  signior,  the  giaua  vizier,  and  the 
governor  of  Constantinople. 

Caiman.    (See  Cayman  Islands.) 

Caiman.    (See  •^USgator,) 

Cain  ;  the  eldest  son  of  Adam  and 
Eve ;  the  first  murdei^er.  Jealous  of  the 
fiivor  shown  to  his  younger  brother  (see 
«^6e/),  he  murders  him  in  the  field.  The 
avenging  voice  of  conscience  asks  him 
the  terrible  question,  "  Cain,  where  is  thy 
brother  ?"  which  he  vainly  endeavors  to 
evade — "Am  I  my  brother's  keeper  ?"  The 
curse  is  pronounced  upon  him ;  he  is  de- 
clared a  fugitive  and  a  wanderer  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  His  remorse  and  de- 
spair fill  him  with  the  apprehension  oi 
retribution— of  death  from  the  band  of 
whoever  shall  meet  him.  But  a  mark  is 
set  upon  him,  as  a  sign,  lest  any  one 
should  kill  him.  He  then,  continues 
Moses  (GfeTi.  iv.  16 — ^24^  went  out  and 
dwelt  in  the  land  of  Noo,  on  the  east  of 
Eden.  (q.  v.)  His  wife  bore  him  a  son, 
EnoclT,  who  built  a  city.  Jabal,  one  of 
his  descendants,  is  called  the  fiolier  of 
those  who  live  in  tents  (scenites).  Juba], 
brother  of  Jabal,  was  the  first  musician, 
and  Tubal-cain,  another  brotlien  was  the 
first  smith.  This  is  tlie  last  inrormatioa 
which  thp  Mosaic  history  gives  of  the 
family  of  Cain,  unless  we  siippose  the 
beautiful  dausbters  of  men  [Gen.  vi.  2], 
or  the  giants  [Gen,  vi.  4),  to  be  his  pos- 
terity. The  conciseness  of  the  sketch  of 
antediluvian  history  in  Genesis  has  left 
a  wide  field  for  conjecture.  Why  was 
Abel's  offering  preferred  ?  What  was  the 
sign  which  incucated  the  acceptance  of 
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jhe  one  and  the  refection  of  the  other? 
"What  was  to  be  the  effect  of  thk  prefer- 
ence ?  Did  Abel  manifest  a  more  lively 
faith  ?  Was  his  offering  consumed  by  a 
fire  from  heaven?  Were  the  privileges 
of  primogeniture  transferred^to  him  fi^m 
the  eldest  bom,  as  was  frequently  done  in 
the  patriarchal  times?  Who  were  the 
avengera  whom  he  feared  ?  Preadamites^ 
as  some  have  mvely  conjectured  IB^le^ 
'art  Cainl  ot  descendants  of  Abel  ?  Was 
the  marK  set  upon  Cain,  or  does  the 
original  signify  that  a  sign  was  given  him 
to  inspire  him  with  confidence  in  the 
promise?  Josephus  relates,  that  he  be- 
came the  leader  of  a  band  of  robbeis, 
committed  all  sorts  of  liccaitiousneas,  cor- 
rupted the  simplicity  of  primitive  man- 
ners by  his  luxurjT,  estabhi^ed  the  right 
of  property  by  setting  up  landmarks,  and 
was  the  inventor  of  weights  and  meas- 
ures. 

Caique,  Granp  ;  a  small  island  among 
the  Bahamas;  hm.TO^W.;  lat  19^d(K 
N.  The  Little  C.  lies  80uth*west  of  the 
Iformer. 

^A-IaA.  These  &mou8  revolutionary 
couplets  were  written  on  the  occasion  of 
the  celebration  of  the  capture  of  the  Hos- 
tile, when  the  civic  oath  was  taken  before 
the  altar  of  the  country.  The  celebrntion 
took  place  on  the  Champ  de  Mm,  July 
14, 1790,  in  the  midst  of  torrents  or  rain. 
The  refiiun,  or  chorus,  runs  thus : — 

Ah !  9a  ira,  ca  ira,  9a  ira, 

En  depit  d'  s'aruiocral'  et  d'  la  ploi^, 

Abl  9iaira,  dec 

Nous  noua  mouiUeroiiSi  m^  9a  finbra. 

This,  it  will  be  seen,  was  directed  acamst 
the  aristocrats.  The  fiunous  J^araeSUdstf 
or  Marseilles  hymn,  which  resounded 
throughout  Europe  during  the  wars  of 
the  young  republic  against  the  coalitioii 
of  sovereigns,  was  directed  against  fbreigUi 
as  the  fa^a  was  against  the  domestic, 
enemies  of  the  revolution.  The  author 
and  composer  of  theJIforseiZlaue  (Rouget 
de  risle),  an  officer  of  the  engineen,  nar- 
rowly escaped  with  his  head,  during  the 
reign  of  terror.  (See  Poiaiia  Rpv,  d  Anti- 
Rtv^  Paris,  1821, 2  vols.}  These  poems 
were  proscribed  by  the  directory  in  17y7, 
and  have  not,  of  course,  been  restored  to 
favor  by  the  consulate,  the  empire,  Of 
since  the  restoration. 

Caien  ;  a  name  ^ven  to  heaps  of 
stones^  common  in  Qreat  Britain,  particu? 
lariy  in  Scotland  and  Wales,  generally  of 
a  conical  form,  and  crowned  by  a  flat 
stone.  They  are  of  various  sizes,  and 
were  probaUy  constructed  for  dimrent 
objects*    Some  are  evidently  sepulchfal, 


containing  urns,  stone  chests,  bones,  &c. 
Others  were  erected  to  commemorate 
some  remarkable  event,  and  others  appear 
to  have  been  intended  for  reli^ous  rites. 
(See  TumulL) 

Cairhoorm,  or  Blux  Mountain  ;  a 
mountain  of  Scotland,  belonging  to  the 
Grampian  hills.  It  is  particularly  cele- 
brated for  the  cr3r8ta]8  found  on  it,  called 
caimgortM,  of  various  colors  and  sizes. 
They  have  now  become  scarce.  Thev 
are,  m  general,  of  a  smoky  or  yellowish 
hue  (smoky  quartz  and  yellow  quartz), 
and  are  used  for  seals  and  other  trinkets. 

Cairo  (in  Arabic,  Kahira^  which  signi- 
fies vktarxous)  \  the  capital  city  of  Egypt, 
and  one  of  the  larffest  cities  in  the  world. 
It  lies  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Nile,  in  a 
sandv  plain,  and  contains  Old  Cairo,  Bou-: 
lac  (iht  1ioarbor\  and  New  Cairo,  which 
are,  to  a  considerable  degree,  distinct  from 
each  other.  The  city  itself  separate  from 
the  gardens  and  plantations  which  sur^^ 
round  it,  is  3i  leagues  in  circuit,  has  31 
gates,  and  2400  irregular,  unpaved  streets, 
whicn,  during  the  night,  are  closed  at  the 
end  of  die  quarter,  to  pretent  disturbs 
ances;  also  25,840  houses,  for  the  most 
part  built  of  brick,  with  flat  roo^  ^4 
more  than  200,000  Inhabitants-rArabs 
ot  Mohammedans,  Coj^tish  Christians, 
Mamelukes,  Greeks,  Syrii^is,  Armenian^ 
Jews,  and  ucitivcs  of  various  pountries  or 
Europe.  The  castle,  situated  op  a  rock 
containing  Josephus  well,  276  feet  deep, 
IS  the  residence  of  the  pacha.  There  are 
80  public  batht  300  mosques,  2  Greekj 
12  Cpptish,  and  1  Armenian  church,  3d 
synagogues,  and  many  silk,  camlet,  tapes- 
try, gunpowder,  leather,  linen  and  cottoi^ 
Stories,  The  commerce  of  the  city  ii^ 
very  great,  smce  it  is  the  centre  of  com-; 
ipunication  between  Europe,  the  Medi-t 
terraneipi  sea,  Asia,  and  the  north  of  Af-. 
rica.  Here  is  also  a  Mohammedan  high* 
school,  a  printing-office,  {uid  a  library  of 
95,000  volumes.  A  line  of  telegraphs 
extends  from  hence  to  Alexandria,  about 
255  miles  distant,  by  which  intelligence  14 
oommunicated  in  40  minutes.  In  the 
neighborhood  is  an  aqueduct  of  317 
arches;  also  Boulac,  the  harbor  of  C^ 
which  contains  an  institution  for  100 
scholars,  supported  by  the  p^ha,  and  a 
printing-K>flice.  In  1798,  C.  was  ta^eii 
by  the  French.    (See  Egwpt) 

C41SSON :  1.  a  chest  fllled  with  coipbus* 
tibies,  and  buried  under  ground,  in  order 
to  explode  at  a  particular  time.  It  is  alsa 
a  covered  wagon  for  tiie  provisions  and 
ammunition  of  ^n  army. — ^2.  In  arcbi- 
ieeture,  a  kmd  of  chest,  case,  or  flat-hot^ 
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tomed  boat,  used  in  tlie  constructxm  of 
bridges,  ]arge  enough  to  contain  an  entire 
pier,  which  is  built  in  it ;  the  caisson  is 
then  sunk  to  the  bed  of  the  river,'  and  the 
aides  removed  from  the  bottom,  which  is 
left  as  a  foundation  for  the  pier. — ^Floating 
vessels,  under  the  same  name,  are  used  to 
close  the  entrances  of  docks  and  basins. 
A  groove  is  worked  in  the  masonry  of 
the  entrance,  and  a  vessel  of  the  shape  of 
the  opening,  with  a  projection  correspond- 
ing to  the  groove,  a  hanginff  scuttle  on 
each  side,  and  furnished  with  pumps,  is 
floated  into  it  at  high  tide.  The  scuttles 
being  opened,  the  caisson  sinks,  and  fills 
up  the  groove.  The  scuttles  are  then  shut, 
and  the  water  is  prevented  from  entering 
the  dock,  or  from  discharging  itself  from 
tlie  basin.  If  the  dock  is  to  be  filled,  the 
scuttles  are  opened,  till  tlie  water  is  nearly 
on  a  level  on  each  side,  when  the  scuttles 
are  again  shut,  the  caisson  emptied  by  the 
pumps,  and  then  floated  oflT. 

Caius,  or,  in  the  Greek  manner  of 
writing,  Gaius  ;  a  learned  lawyer  of  the 
time  of  Adrian  and  Antoninus  Pius  (117 — 
161  J,  of  whose  life  but  veiy  little  is  known. 
Of  bis  numerous  worics,  his  hutituies  are 
particularly  impNortant;  first,  as  havinff 
Deen,  for  centuries,  down  to  the  time  of 
Justinian,  one  of  the  most  common  man- 
uals of  law ;  secondly,  as  having  been  the 
foundation  of  the  official  compendium  of 
the  law,  which  occupies  an  impoitant 
place  in  the  reform  of  the  judicial  svstom 
by  Justinian ;  and,  thhdly,  as  the  only  tol- 
erably full,  systematic  and  well-arranged 
source  of  the  old  Roman  law.  Some 
parts  of  this  work  have  been  known  for  a 
considerable  time.  Two  leaves  of  a  man- 
uscript of  it  were  discovered  in  the  library 
of  the  cathedral  chapter  at  Verona,  as 
early  as  the  beginning  of  the  last  centuiy, 
by  Scipio  Mallei;  but  the  manuscript 
itself  was  first  discovered  in  1816,  by  Nie- 
buhr,  who  staid  two  days  at  Verona,  on 
bis  way  to  Rome  as  Prussian  ambassador. 
The  parchment,  on  which  the  InstihUea 
of  C.  were  written,  bad  been  used  to 
copy  the  letters  of  Sl  Jerome.  Maflfei 
had  perceived  it  to  be  a  Codex  Rescriptus^ 
without,  however,  having  very  accurately 
examined  it  Niebuhr  saw  that  an  old 
juridical  work  lay  here  concealed,  and  von 
8avigny,  pi-ofessor  of  law  in  JScrlin,  at 
that  time  at  Paris,  happily  conjectured 
that  it  might  be  the  InstitiUes  of  C.  The 
academy  of  sciences  at  Berlin  sent,  in 
1817,  two  professors,  Bekker,  the  philolo- 
pst,  and  G6schen,  the  jurist,  to  Italy,  to 
investigate  this  discovery  with  accuracy. 
The  present  professor,  Bethmann  Hol- 


weff  oflfered  his  services  to  tfaefin,  imd,  Hf 
their  united  efibrts,  the  greatest  part  of 
the  book  has  been  brought  into  order,  and 
that  part  which  was  before  iUegible  whol- 
ly restored.  The  fragments  of  C.  were 
Erinted  at  Berlin,  1820.  The  manuscript 
as  been  again  examined,  by  professor 
Blume,  and  many  additional  discoveries 
have  been  made,  which  have  been  intro- 
duced into  a  new  edition  (Beriin,  1825). 
They  have  opened  new  views  upon  many 
points  of  the  history  of  Roman  law,  and 
have  also  destroyed  many  acute  and  learn- 
ed hypotheses. 

Cajeput  Oil  ;  the  volatile  oil  obtained 
from  the  leaves  of  the  cigeput-tree — the 
eajeputa  officinarum  (the  metakucu  leuea" 
dtJidroti  ot  Ijnneeus).  The  tree  which  fur^ 
nishes  the  cajeput  oil  is  common  on  the 
mountains  of  Ambo^na,  and  the  other 
Molucca  islands.  It  is  obtained,  by  distil- 
lation, from  the  dried  leaves  of  the  smaller 
of  two  varieties.  It  is  prepared,  in  great 
quantities,  in  the  island  of  Banda,  and 
sent  to  Holland  in  copper  flasks.  As  it 
comes  to  us,  it  is  of  a  green  color,  very 
limpid,  lighter  than  water,  of  a  strong 
smell,  resembling  camphor,  and  of  a 
strong,  pungent  taste.  It  burns  entirely 
away,  without  leaving  any  residuum.  It 
is  often  adulterated  with  other  essential 
oils,  colored  with  the  resin  of  milfoil.  In 
the  genuine  oil,  the  green  color  depends 
on  the  presence  of  copper ;  for,  when  rec- 
tified, it  is  colorless. 

Calabar,  Old  ;  a  country  of  Afirica,  on 
a  river  of  the  same  name,  in  Upper  Guinea. 
Duke  Town,  the  principal  place  on  the 
river,  is  in  Ion.  about  8°  E.,  lat  5°  4'  N.,  and 
contains  2000  inhabitants.  Creek  Town, 
eifht  miles  N.,  contains  1500  inhabitantSL 
Old  Town  was  formerly  the  capital.  The 
inhabitants  are  represented  as  cruel, 
treacherous  and  dishonest.  New  Calabar, 
situated  on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  80 
miles  W.  of  Old  C,  contains  about  300 
houses,  and  is  the  centre  of  the  Dutch 
commerce  in  this  country. 

Calabasu-Tr£e.  The  calabash-tree 
{crescentia  cfj^eia)  is  a  production  of  the 
West  Indies  and  the  continent  of  Ameri- 
ca, about  the  height  and  dimensions  of 
an  apple-tree,  with  crooked,  horizontal 
branches,  wedge-shaped  leaves,  pale- 
white  fiowers  on  the  trunk  and  branches, 
and  a  roundish  firuit,  fiiom  two  inches  to 
a  foot  in  diameter.  The  uses  to  which  the 
fruit  of  the  calabash-tree  is  applied  are 
very  numerous.  Being  covered  with  a 
greenish-yellow  skin,  which  encloses  a 
thin,  hard,  and  almost  woody  shell,  it  is 
employed  for  various  kinds  of  domestic 
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guch  as  water^caiiB,  i^ebletB  and 
eopsofaliDOflteTeiydeBcripdoiL  Soliard 
and  cloae-grained  are  these  flhellfl,  that, 
when  they  contain  any  fluid,  they  may 
even  be  put  several  times  on  the  Are  as 
kettles,  without  any  injury.  When  in- 
tended for  ornamental  vessels,  they  are 
sometimes  highly  polished,  and  have  fig- 
ures engraven  unon  them,  which  are  vari- 
ously tinged  witn  indip;o  and  other  colors. 
The  caEjtwsh  contains  a  pale-yellow, 
juicy  pulp,  of  an  unpleasant  taste,  which 
is  esteemed  a  valuable  remedy  in  several 
disorders,  both  external  and  internal. 

CaiiAbresi:  ;  the  appellation  of  a  paints 
er,  by  name  Mattia  Preii,  a  native  of  Ca- 
labria ;  bom  1643,  died  1699. 

Calabeia  ;  a  mountainous  country,  ly- 
ing on  the  sea-coast,  about  164  miles  m 
length,  and  from  20  to  60  broad,  forming 
the  southern  part  of  the  Italian  peninsula. 
Ite2Etenda,in  the  southern  part  of  Naples, 
along  the  Apennines  and  the  Tynhenian 
sea,  to  the  capes  of  Spartivento  and  Squil- 
lace  on  the  south,  and  to  the  gulf  of  Ta- 
rento  in  the  Mediterranean  sea  on  the 
east  In  a  space  of  6800  square  mUes,  it 
contains  more  than  890,000  inhabitants, 
among  whom  are  many  Amauts.  The 
accurate  accounts  of  tms  country,  so  fa- 
mous in  &ble  and  history,  but  hitherto 
not  very  accessible  to  travellers,  we  owe 
to  the  war  which  the  French,  under  Jo- 
seph and  Jerome,  carried  on  against  the 
proud  and  fanatical  natives,  until  1810. 
In  ancient  times,  C.  was  a  part  of  Magna 
Gnecia,  the  rendence  of  Pythagoras,  the 
birth-place  of  Charonidas,  of  Zaleucus, 
Praxiteles,  Agathocles,  and  other  distin- 
guished men.  The  country  where  tlie 
luxurious  Sybaris  once  flourished  is  now 
sunk  in  deep  barbarism.  The  climate 
was  much  esteemed  in  antiquity ;  but,  in 
some  places,  the  stagnant  vraters,  to  the 
draining  off  of  which  no  one  pays  any 
attention,  produce  contagious  diseases  in 
the  hot  season.  The  heavy  dews  pre- 
serve, during  the  greater  part  of  the  year, 
a  delightful  verdure,  which  is  increased 
by  numerous  springs  and  streams.  Pliny 
extols  the  fertility  of  the  dark  soil,  which, 
with  the  exception  of  the  great  plain  Mar- 
cesato,  resemDiing  an  entire  waste,  covers 
the  calcarious  rocks  of  C.  Beautiful 
ffroyes  of  inne,  fir  and  larch,  the  pitch- 
bearing  trees  of  the  wood  of  Sila,  famous 
in  ancient  times,  shade  the  ndes  of  the 
Apennines.  The  evergreen-oiUc,  the  Ori- 
ental plane-tree,  the  Indian  chesmut,  the 
beech,  the  aloe,  the  tg^  various  nut- 
trees,  and  others,  flourish  here^  The  Ca- 
labrian  ash  affords  manna.     The  fields 


are  beautifhUy  adorned  with  herbage,  the 
cinnamon  rose  and  sage,  and  the  hilla 
with  strawberries  and  raspberries.  On 
the  coast  grow  the  evergreen  tamarisk  and 
arbutus.  With  all  the  rich  fruits  of  the 
torrid  zone,  we  find  here  some  of  those 
whicii  belonff  to  the  north  of  Europe— we 
vi^ander  amid  orchards  of  fine  apples,  and 
through  green  Alpine  meadows,  with 
their  soft  herbajB[e.  In  the  valleys,  the 
thorny  caper  mingles  its  bright  flowers 
with  the  daric-green  rosemary,  and  the 
laurel  overshadows  all  the  streams.  From 
the  rush  (scarroMo)  the  Cakbrian  menu-, 
factures  his*  ship-tackle,  his  baskets,  his 
mats,  his  ropes  and  his  nets,  in  which  he 
catches  the  tunnv.  The  lazy  and  igno- 
rant inhalntant  of  this  beautiful  land  has 
fi>r^^en  the  Grecian  mode  of  culture, 
which  produced  excellent  wines  and  good 
oiL  He  has  com  and  rice,  safflron,  anise, 
Uquorice,  madder,  flax  and  hemp.  He 
cultivates  olives,  figs,  almonds  and  cotton. 
The  noble  susar-cane  will  come  to  per- 
fection  here.  The  silk  of  this  country  is 
eood.  The  sheep,  horned-cattle  and 
horses  are  numerous.  The  waters  con- 
tain tunnies  and  eels.  Near  Reggio  a 
kind  of  muscle  is  found,  called  ptitna  mar 
rma,  fix>m  whose  silky  beard  a  splendid 
fiibric  is  manufiictured,  which  is  as  li^t 
as  it  is  effectual  in  aflbrding  protection 
against  the  cold.  Coral  is  also  fished  up. 
The  quarries  and  pits  afford  alabaster, 
marble,  gypsum,  alum,  chalk,  rock-salt, 
lapis  lazuli,  and  the  fine  copper,  renown- 
ed since  the  time  of  Homer.  The 
condition  of  the  people  is  a  subject  of 
astonishment  to  all  observers.  The  Ca- 
labriao,  scarcely  40  leagues  firom  the 
gates  of  the  capital,  is  wild  as  a  Tartar, 
cruel  as  a  Moor,  rude  and  ignorant  as  a 
Negro  of  Senegal ;  yet  he  has  some  good 
qualities.  He  is  honest,  hospitable,  and 
tender  of  his  honor.  The  corruption  of 
a  race  of  men,  naturally  so  eneigetic,  is 
the  fiiuh  of  the  government,  the  church, 
and  the  feudal  system  now  aboUshed.  A 
few  rich  individuals  are  found  here  among 
a  great  number  of  miserable  ix)or.  The 
peasant  labors  fittle,  and  subnsts  almost 
entirely  on  the  spontaneous  productions 
of  nature.  His  habitation  resembles  the 
pie-sties  of  the  rest  of  Europe.  The  feu- 
du  lords  fbrmeriy  exercised  a  dreadfUl 
tyranny  over  their  vaaaals,  who,  weaiy  of 
suffering,  fled  to  the  mountains,  and  hved 
by  robbery.  Ignorance,  love  of  revenge, 
cruelty  and  cunning  are  the  principal 
traits  in  the  character  of  the  people. 
Once  offended,  a  Calabrian  is  irreconcila- 
ble.   Hereditaiy  hatred,  therefoe,  divides 
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moflt  of  the  Amiliesy  and  an  indmdual 
BOTer  goes  abroad  without  carrying  arms 
under  hia  black  mantle.  In  the  night, 
they  barricade  their  houaea.  Thev  have 
no  idea  of  aocial  (Jeaaurea,  and  the  rich 
tUok  onlT  of  scraping  together  money. 
The  femalea  are  not  beautiful :  they  many 
eariy,  and  aoon  fiule.  Eren  thoae  of  the 
higher  claasea  cannot,  in  general,  read  or 
write.  The  husbands  are  so  jealous,  that 
they  always  confine  their  wives,  and  treat 
them  severely.  The  recourse  to  lawsuits 
and  chicanery  is  common,  although  the 
administration  of  justice  is  wretchedly 
defecuve.  The  cl«rcy  are  arignorant  as 
they  are  conrupt,  and  supeistition  rules  ail 
ohiases.  Even  the  robber  carries  relics 
in  his  bosom,  which  he  supplicates  fqr 
assistance  in  his  enterprises.  The  people 
are  naturally  intelligent  Their  language 
is  a  coiTuption  of  the  Italian,  difficult  to 
be  understood,  but  full  of  original  and 
pmnted  expressiona  The  elasses  which 
are  in  some  degree  well  informed  express 
themselves  wim  great  ease  and  warmth. 
Their  gestures  are  extremely  lively.  Tliey 
have  great  powers  of  persuasion.  If  they 
oannot  attain  their  end  in  this  wav,  they 
revenue  therosdves  by  murder.  They  are 
well-formed,  muscular,  and  of  a  brown 
complexion.  They  have  animated  coun- 
tenances, and  ejea  full  of  fire  and  exjires* 
sion,  but  passionate  hearts  and  giddy 
heads.  They  are,  like  the  Sardinians  and 
the  Coraicans,  the  savws  of  Europe.  (See 
Sejow  d^un  OMdtr  FrangoM  en  CoMifrre, 
Paris,  1810.)  In  regard  to  goveniment, 
the  country  is  divided  into  Calabria  Citra 
on  the  noith,  and  Calabria  Oltra  I  and  II 
on  ih%  south;  The  former  contains  Co- 
senza,  which  has  15,000  inhabitants ;  the 
latter,  Reggio,  which  has  16,500,  and 
Catanzaro,  the  capital  city,  which  has 
1 1,000.  These,  alone,  among  the  few  cit- 
ies, are  of  importance,  on  account  of  their 
mauu&etures  and  commerce.  There  are 
some  silk  manuftctories  at  Monteleone 
(die  Grecian  ISppomum^  called,  by  the 
Romans,  Vibona,  now  containing  15,000 
inhabitants,  and  the  ruins  of  a  temple  of 
Ceres).  The  seaport  Crotona  has  some 
commerce.  The  city  of  Gerace  is  buih 
of  the  ruins  of  Locri.  Plzzo,  where  Mu- 
rat  was  seized,  Oct  13,  1815,  is  called, 
from  that  event,  the  masifaHt^ul  dtyj  and 
is  freed  (horn  all  city  taxes  and  excise. 
Many  marks  of  the  earthquake,  which,  in 
February,  1783,  laid  waste  the  southern 
part  of  C,  destroyed  300  cities  and  vil- 
lages,  and  buried  30,000  men,  are  still  to 
be  seen. 
CAI.AHOUIA  (anciendy  GiiI^gtaTw)^  a 


town  of  Spam,  m  Old  OiMtito,  near  fto 
south  side  of  the  Ebro,  on  the  boiden  oT 
Navarre ;  136  miles  N.  N.  £.  of  Madrid; 
Ion.  2^  W,;  lat  «8^  le'  N.;  population, 
7300.  It  is  a  bishop's  see,  and  contama 
three  pariah  churches  and  tfaiee  conventsu 
In  the  year  of  Rome  683,  this  town,  then 
caUed  VahgunrtB^  siding  with  Sertorius, 
was  beaieg^  by  Afiwuoa,  one  of  Pom- 
pey's  generals,  and  the  inhabitants  reduce 
ed  to  such  extremity,  that  they  fed  on, 
their  wives  and  children;  whence  the 
Romans  were  wont  to  call  any  grievous 
famine  famt$  Calagtarikma,  Quintilian 
was  bom  here. 

Oauiis;  a  French  seiMport  on  the 
channel  which  separates  England  from 
France,  called  by  the  French  me  Pas  dt 
Calais  and  La  Manche ;  by  the  English, 
the  En^ith  chamnd.  This  stronclv-for- 
tified  city  is  protected  by  a  citadel  and 
the  fbrt  of  Nieuvelet  It  contuns  6,500 
inhabitants,  and  has  a  harbor  which  is 
too  shallow  for  large  ships,  and  is  impor- 
tant only  because  passage  boats  run  con- 
tinuallv  from  here  to  Dover.  The  strait  is 
34  miles  wide,  and  the  passage  by  the 
steam-boat  seldom  exceeds  5  hours.  In 
1346,  C.  was  taken  by  Edward  III,  king 
of  England,  afler  such  a  bold  defence  as 
made  the  siege  one  of  the  most  remarks 
able  in  history.  It  remained  in  the  pos-i 
session  of  the  Engfish  until  1558,  when 
it  was  lost,  together  with  all  the  English 
possessions  in  France.  Near  the  harix)r 
a  monument  has  been  erected  to  com- 
memorate the  return  of  Louis  XVIII» 
April  34, 1814.  In  the  year  1819, 15,577 
travellers  landed  here,  and  11,033  em- 
barked from  this  port 

Calais,  Pas  de  (j.  e.,  straiU  of  Cdais)\ 
a  department  of  France,  formeriy  the 
province  of  Artois,  lying  east  of  the  chan- 
nel, and  south  of  the  straits.  Population, 
in  1837,  643,969;  chief  place,  Arras, 
(See  Departments.) 

Calais,  straits  o£    (See  Dover,  straits 

of') 

Calaite.    (See  TVrffuoue.) 

Calamanco;  a  woollen  stufi^  princi- 

illy  manufactured  in  the  Netherlands, 
'he  English  manufactures  of  it  have  de- 
clined of  late  years.  The  warp  is  some- 
times mixed  with  silk  or  goats'  hain 
This  stuff  is  made  plain,  colored,  striped 
or  watered. 

Calaicata.    (See  Grtece.) 

Cai^ahiuk.    (See  Zinc.) 

Calakinks,  or  Calahiaitss  ;  a  cluster 
of  islands  in  die  Indian  sea,  among  thoso 
called  the  PkSUppint  islands,.  They  are 
17  in  number,  one  of  whioh  ia  ^  inilea 
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feng^  and  13  broady  divided  between  the 
kijDg  of  Borneo  and  the  Sjpaniards,  with 
some  independent  natives  in  the  interior 
parts,  who  live  without  ciuefi  and  with- 
out laws:  they  are  black, and  have  no 
fixed  places  of  abode.  About  1200  on 
the  sea-coast  have  submitted  to  the  Span- 
iards, who  have  a  garrison*  at  a  place 
called  Taknf.  The  country  is  mountain- 
ous, and  produces  some  rice,  and  great 
quantities  of  wax  and  honey.  Lon.  120^ 
W  E. ;  lat  12^  N. 

Calamus  ;  a  reed. — 1.  The  Cpastora^ 
lis  was  a  simple  reed  or  cane,  used  as  a 
musical  instrument  TheJishUa,  or  shep- 
herd's pipe,  was  made  of  tliis  substance : 
it  is  hence  fi^ratively  used  by  the  poets 
for  the  pijje  itsel£— 2.  The  C.  serif  toriuSf 
or  ehartariusj  was  used  by  the  ancients  to 
write  on  materials  which  the  style  would 
injure,  as  papyrus,  parchment,  &c.  It 
was  ffenerally  made  of  the  Egyptian, 
someumes  of  the  Persian  reed.  It  was 
sharpened  with  a  knife,  or  a  rough  stone, 
and  split  like  our  pens. — 3.  The  C.  aro- 
maHcus  (the  acorus  of  botanists)  is  an 
odori&rous  reed,  formerly  brought  from 
India,  now  found  also  in  the  north  of  Eu- 
rope, and  in  North  America.  It  is  used 
by  the  distillers  of  Dantzic  to  correct  the 
empyreumatic  odor  of  spirits,  and  to  give 
them  a  peculiar  flavor. 

CAx«Ain>RA.    (See  Mosaic,) 

Cauis,  John.  This  unfortunate  man, 
who  died  on  the  scaffold,  a  victim  of  fa- 
naticism, was  bom,  IGUo,  in  Lacapar^de, 
near  Chartres,  in  Languedoc,  educated  in 
the  Protestant  religion,  and  establialied  as 
a  merchant  in  Toulouse.  He  had  three 
sons  and  three  daughters,  whom  he  edu- 
cated himself^  and  was  held  in  general 
esteem,  when^  in  his  68th  year,  he  was 
suddenly  accused  of  the  dreadful  crime 
of  murdering  his  son.  In  17G1,  hb  oldest 
son,  Marc  ^toine,  was  found  strangled 
in  his  father's  house.  It  was  reported 
that  the  unfortunate  youth  had  been  put 
to  death  by  his  father,  because  he  had  be- 
come a  Catholic.  John  C.  and  his  whole 
family  were  arrested,  and  a  prosecution 
instituted  against  him,  in  support  of 
which  numerous  witnesses,  whose  insuf- 
ficiency was  apparent,  aopeared  agiiinst 
him.  In  vain  did  the  ola  man  pleml  his 
affection  for  liis  son,  and  that  son's  mel- 
ancholy ;  in  vam  did  he  assert  that  he  bad 
another  son,  who  had  embraced  the  Cath- 
olic religion,  who  still  received  his  yearly 
allowance ;  that  it  was  impossible  for  liim, 
a  weak  old  man,  to  execute  such  a  deed 
of  violence  on  a  youth  full  of  strength, 
and  that  he  had  not  murdered  a  Catholic 


maid-servant  whom  he  had  in  the  boufle^ 
The  parliament  of  Toulouse  condemned 
him,  by  8  voices  against  5,  to  be  tortured, 
and  then  broken  on  the  wheel;  and,  on 
the  9th  of  March,  1762,  th^  sentence  was 
executed.  He  suffered  the  torture  with 
firmness,  and  ascended  the  scaoffold  with 
these  words : — ^  I  die  guiltless ;  my  judges 
have  been  deceived ;  but  Christ,  who  was 
himself  guiltless,  suffered  a  death  even 
more  dr^fuL"  The  youngest  son  was 
banished  for  ever,  but  the  mother  and  tfao 
maid  were  acquitted.  The  &mily  of  the 
unhappy'  man  retured  to  Geneva.  Vol* 
taire,  who  was  then  at  Feraey,  became 
acquainted  with  them,  and  formed  the  de« 
sign  of  defending  the  memory  of  C.  He 
brought  the  cause  before  tl»e  bar  of  public 
opinion,  and  directed  the  attention  of  men 
to  the  defects  of  the  criminal  law.  The 
widow  and  children  of  C.  solicited  a  re* 
vision  of  the  triaL  Fifty  judges  once 
more  examined  the  circumstances,  and 
declared  C.  altogether  innocent  The  king, 
by  his  hbenility,  sought  to  recompense  the 
family  for  their  undeserved  losses,  and 
people  of  the  first  rank  emukted  each 
other  in  endeavoring  to  relieve  them. 

Calatbava.    (See  Orders.) 

Calcar,  John  van ;  a  Dutch  painter  of 
the  school  of  John  van  Eyk,  bom  about 
1500,  at  Calcar,  in  Cleves.  His  paintings 
are  true  to  nature.  He  studied  so  thor- 
oughly the  worics  of  Titian,  that  their 
pictures  cannot  always  be  distingiiislied. 
The  Motor  Morosoy  in  the  collection  of 
Boisser^e  (q.  v.),  in  Stuttgard,  a  perfect 
work  of  art,  is  by  him.  Another  small 
picture  of  his,  the  Infant  Christ  mUi  the 
Shtpkerdsj  was  a  favorite  of  Rubens.  In 
tliis  piece,  the  light  is  represented  as  pro* 
ceeding  firom  the  child.  He  desi^i^ 
almost  idl  the  pcHtnuts  in  Vasari's  Lives, 
and  the  figures  for  the  anatomical  work 
of  Vesalius.    He  died  in  Naple^  1546. 

Calcarious  Spar.    (SeeiJime.) 

Calchas  ;  son  of  Thestor ;  priest  and 
prophet  of  the  Greeks  at  tlie  time  of  the 
Trojan  war.  When  the  fleet  dcstin^  for 
Troy  assembled  in  the  harbor  of  Aulis, 
the  Greeks,  before  their  departure,  at- 
tempted to  propitiate  the  favor  of  the  gods 
by  sacrifices  on  an  altar  under  a  plune- 
tree,  when  a  serpent,  creeping  from  under 
the  altar,  crawled  up  the  tree,  devoured  a 
sparrow  on  her  ne^  with  &young  ones^ 
and  was  then  changed  into  a  stone.  The 
prophet  now  foretold  to  the  Greeks  that 
Troy  would  not  be  subdued  bv  them  till 
the  10th  year  of  the  siege.  He  himself 
accompanied  the  army  to  Troy.  During 
the  siege,  the  Greeks  were  attacked  by  a 
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pisgae,  and  C.  declared  that  it  was  the 
e^ct  of  Apollo's  anger,  because  they  had 
deprived  his  priest  of  his  daughter  Chiy* 
seis,  whom  Agamemnon  had  selected  as 
his  aiistress.  lie  counselled  the  Greeks  to 
appease  ApoUo  by  restoring  the  damsel ; 
and  it  was  at  his  advice  that  they  after- 
wards built  the  wooden  hone.  He 
prophesied  that  the  Thjan  i£neas  would 
found  an  empire  in  Italy.  After  C.'s 
death,  an  oracle  was  dedicated  to  him  on 
mount  Drium  in  Daunia. 

Calcination.  Calcination,  as  com- 
monly understood,  consists  in  heating 
bodies  in  a  steady  fire,  at  a  greater  or  less 
temperature.  The  product  is  a  powder 
which  is  called  calx.  In  a  narrow  sense, 
we  understand  by  this  process  a  chan^ 
of  metals  into  a  metallic  calx,  or  metalbc 
earth.  Metals  are  calcmed  in  two  ways — 
by  the  dry  method,  which  consists  in 
biiming  them  in  the  open  air,  or  by  the 
wet  method,  which  consists  in  dissolving 
the  metal,  and  precipitatinff  its^x.  Take, 
for  instance,  a  quantity  of^lead,  and  meh 
it  in  the  open  air  in  a  flat  vessel ;  it  soon 
assumes  a  grayish  hue,  the  earthy  sub- 
stance forming  a  coat  on  the  surface. 
Upon  the  removal  of  this,  the  metal  ap- 
pears, having  a  brilliant  lustre,  and,  afler 
some  time,  the  same  gray  coat  reappears. 
It  may  be  removed  as  long  as  any  lead 
remains.  This  substance  is  the  calx.  Cal- 
cined lead  is  specifically  lighter  than  the 
metal,  but  its  absolute  weight  is  consid- 
erably greater,  so  that  10  pounds  of  metal 
make  11  pounds  of  calx.  Platina,  gold 
and  silver  are  not  affected  in  this  way  in 
so  great  a  degree,  on  which  account  they 
are  called  the  perfect  metals.  Chemists 
are  now  convinced,  that,  in  this  process, 
the  atmospheric  air  is  decomposed,  and  a 
portion  absorbed  by  the  metaJ,  which  ac- 
counts fbr  its  increase  of  weight  Calci- 
nation is,  therefore,  notliing  but  oxydation ; 
and,  as  the  body  is  not  saturated  with  ox- 
ygen, n6  acid  is  formed,  but  the  result  is 
a  metallic  oxyde. 
Calcograput.  (See  Engraving,) 
Calculus.  The  lower  or  common 
analysis  (q.  v.)  contains  the  rules  necessa- 
ry to  calculate  quantities  of  any  definite 
inagiiilude  whatever.  But  quantities  are 
sometimes  considered  as  varying  in  mag- 
nitude, or  as  having  arrived  at  a  given 
state  of  magnitude  by  successive  varia- 
tions. This  gives  rise  to  the  higher  anal- 
ysis, which  is  of  the  greatest  use  in  the 
physico-mathematical  sciences.  Two  ob- 
jects are  here  proposed :  First,  to  descend 
fh>m  quandties  to  their  elements.  The 
jnetbod  of  effecting  this  is  called  the  dif- 


ferentud  cidcuLus.  Second,  to 
from  the  elements  of  nrontittes  to  the 
quantities  themselves.  This  method  is 
oslled  the  int^al  caleuhn.  Both  of 
these  methods  are  included  under  the 
general  name  tn^t^mmo^oni^m.  Those 
^quantities  which  retain  the  same  value 
are  called  eanstarU;  those  whose  values 
are  varying  are  called  vaariMe,  When 
variable  quantities  are  so  connected  that 
the  value  of  one  of  them  is  determined  by 
the  values  ascribed  to  the  others,  that  va- 
riable quantity  is  said  to  be  ^function  of 
the  others.  A  ouantity  is  inJmUdy  great 
or  if^nUdy  9mmL,  with  regard  to  another, 
when  it  is  not  possible  to  assign  any  quan- 
tity sufficiently  large  or  suficiently  small 
to  express  die  ratio  of  the  two.  MThen 
we  consider  a  variable  quantity  as  increas- 
ing by  infinitely  small  degrees,  if  we  wish 
to  know  the  value  of  those  increments^ 
the  most  natural  mode  is  to  determine  the 
value  of  this  quantity  for  any  one  instant, 
and  the  value  of  the  same  for  the  instant 
immediately  following.  This  difference 
is  called  the  differenhal  of  the  quantity. 
The  integral  cmeutus,  as  has  been  already 
stated,  is  the  reverse  of  the  differential  caU 
cutua.  There  is  no  variable  quantity  ex- 
pressed al^braically,  of  which  we  cannot 
find  the  dififerential ;  but  there  are  difier- 
endal  quantiues,  which  we  cannot  inte- 
grate :  some,  because  the^  could  not  have 
resulted  firom  d^erentiaH&n ;  others,  be- 
cause means  have  not  yet  been  discovered 
of  integrating  them.  We  have  made 
these  elementary  observations  fbr  the  pur- 
pose of  introducing  the  bistoiy  of  the  dis- 
covery of  this  mighty  instrument.  For  a 
full  examination  of  the  subject,  we  refer 
to  Lacroix's  work^  Camot's  MHapkusiqat 
du  Calcul  h^nitesimail,  Lagrange^  Cakul 
des  Fonctions.  Newton  was  the  first  dis- 
coverer, having  pointed  out  the  principles 
in  a  treatise  written  before  16^,  but  not 
published  till  many  years  afler.  Leibnitz, 
meanwhile,  made  the  same  discovery,  and 
published  it  to  the  world  before  Newton, 
and  independently  of  Newton's  prior 
discoveries,  with  a  much  better  nota- 
tion, which  is  now  universally  adopted. 
The  methods  analogous  to  the  infimtesi^ 
mal  analysis  previously  employed  were 
that  of  emaustumSj  known  to  the  ancients^ 
that  of  indhisibles  of  Cavalieri,  and  I>e9-^ 
cartes'  method  of  indeUnninates,  Leib^ 
nitz  considered  die  difi[erences  of  the 
variable  auantities  as  infinitely  small,  and 
conceivea  that  he  might  reject  the  higher 
powers  of  those  dififerences  without  sen- 
sible error ;  so  that  none  of  thosepowers 
but  the  first  remained  in  the  differential 
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«|intion  finally  obtained.  Inatead  of  the 
actual  increments  of  the  Jlowing  or  vari* 
able  quantities,  Newton  introduced  the 
Jkunons  of  those  quantities;  meaning,  by 
fiuxjous,  quantities  which  had  to  one 
another  the  same  ratio  which  the  incre- 
ments had  in  their  ultimate  or  evanes- 
cent state.  The  fhtxums  of  Newton  cor- 
responded with  the  dfffenntuds  of  Leib- 
niu;  and  theAuenis  of  the  former  with 
the  intigrals  of  the  latter.  The  fluxionaiy 
and  the  differential  calculus  are  therefore 
two  modifications  of  one  general  method. 
The  problems  which  relate  to  the  maxima 
and  mimmoj  or  the  greatest  and  least  val- 
ues of  variable  quantities,  are  amooff  the 
most  interesting  in  mathematics.  When 
any  function  becomes  either  the  greatest 
or  the  least,  it  does  so  by  the  velocity  of 
its  increase  or  decrease  becoming  equal 
to  nothing:  in  this  case,  the  fluxion  which 
is  proportional  to  that  velocity  must  be- 
come nothing.  By  taking  the  fluxion  of 
the  given  function,  and  supposing  it  equal 
to  nothing,  an  equation  may  be  obtained 
in  finite  terms,  expressmff  the  relation  of 
the  quantities  when  the  mncfion  assigned 
IS  the  greaiest  or  least  possible.  The  new 
analysis  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  physical 
researches.  The  momentaiy  increments 
represent  precisely  the  forces  by  which 
Ihe  changes  in  nature  are  produced ;  so 
that  this  doctrine  seemed  created  to  pen- 
etrate into  the  interior  of  things,  and  take 
cognizance  of  those  powers  which  elude 
the  ordinary  methods  of  geometrical  in- 
vestigation. It  alone  afibnb  the  means 
of  measuring  forces,  when  each  acts  sep- 
arately and  instantaneously,  under  condi- 
tions that  can  be  accurately  ascertained. 
In  comparing  the  effects  of  continued  ac- 
tion, the  variety  of  time  and  circumstance, 
and  the  continuance  of  effects  after  their 
eauses  have  ceased,  introduce  uncertainty, 
and  render  the  conclusions  vague  and  un- 
satisfiictory.  The  analysis  of  infinites 
here  goes  to  the  point ;  it  measures  the  in- 
tensity or  instantaneous  effi>rt  of  the  force, 
and  removes  all  those  causes  of  uncer- 
tainty. It  is  by  effects,  taken  in  their 
nascent  or  evanescent  state,  that  the  true 
proportion  of  causes  must  be  ascertained. 
CAi.cni.u&  Little  stones,  anciently  used 
for  computation,  voting,  &&,  were  called 
cakuiL  The  Thracians  used  to  mark 
lucky  days  by  white,  and  unlucky  by 
black  pebbles ;  and  the  Raman  judges,  at 
an  early  period,  voted  for  the  acquittal  of 
the  accused  by  a  white,  and  for  coodem- 
nation  by  a  black  calculus:  hence,  rUger 
or  ai6u#  adculuwi  a  fiLvorable  or  un&vor- 
abb  vota    Sometiaiefl  the  baUots  were 


mariLod  with  charactera,  and  then  were 
made  of  wood.  Calculi  luiorn  or  UOrmei 
were  counters  used  in  a  game,  something 
like  backgammon.  Calcului  Mmerwe  was 
an  expression  employed  to  signi^  that 
the  accused  escaped  dv  an  equal  division 
of  the  votes  of  the  ju^;es.  He  was  said 
to  be  acquitted  eakvio  Mnervoi  (by  the 
vote  of  Minerva),  because  Orestes  was 
acquitted  by  the  vote  of  that  goddess 
when  the  judges  were  equally  divided. 

Calculus,  or  Stone,  is  the  name  giv* 
en  to  all  hard  concretions,  not  bony, 
formed  in  the  bodies  of  animals.  Calculi 
may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  accord- 
ing as  they  are  found  in  the  gall-bladder 
or  in  the  urinary  bladder.  The  first  are 
co\]ed  bUiary  c(dcvUy  the  second  uriruay 
calculi — BiKary  eaUuH  axe  of  a  lamella- 
ted  structure,  and  are  composed  of  a  sub-/ 
stance  which  is  considered,  by  M.  Chev- 
reul,  as  a  peculiar  principle,  which  he  has 
named  choUiterine  (from  x^^ii  bUe,  and 
oTtpeoif  solid).  It  is  described  as  a  white^ 
crystalline  substance,  with  much  lustre, 
insipid  and  inodorous,  much  resembling 
spermaceti,  but  differinf^  in  being  less 
fusible,  and  in  not  forming  a  soap  with 
alkalies.  It  is  also  converted,  by  the  ac- 
tion of  nitric  acid,  into  a  peculiar  acid, 
called  dudegteric  acicL  This  is  slightly 
soluble  in  water,  and  forms  soluble  sails 
with  the  alkalies.  Cbolesterine  consists  of 
carbon  85.095,  oxygen  3.0S5,  and  hydro* 

Sin  11.88.  It  has  lately  been  detected  in 
e  bile  itself  both  in  that  of  animals  and 
of  man.  Besides  cbolesterine,  biliary 
concretions  contain  a  portion  of  inspissa- 
ted bile,  and  the  yellow  coloring  matter 
of  the  bile  in  a  cc»icentrated  state,  which, 
from  the  beau^  of  its  hue,  and  its  perma- 
nence, is  much  valued  as  a  pigment.-^ 
Urinary  calculi  are  of  veiy  variable  char- 
acters and  composition.  The  following 
substances  enter  principally  into  their 
composition :  uric  acid,  urate  of  ammo- 
nia, phosphate  of  lime,  phosphate  of  am- 
monia and  magnesia,  oxalate  of  lime, 
silex,  sometimes  oxyde  of  iron  and  animal 
matter — tliese  being  more  or  less  pure  or 
mixed,  and  being  often  diversified  by  me- 
chanical structure,  so  as  to  render  it  diffi- 
cult to  constitute  well-defined  j^)ecies. 
The  six  following  species  embrace  the 
principal  varieties  of  urinary  calculi : — 1. 
that  composed  chiefly  of  uric  acid;  2. 
that  consisting  chiefly  of  the  triple  phos-  4 
phate  of  ammonia  and  magnesia;  3.  the 
bone-earth  calculus,  formed,  almost  en- 
tirely, of  phosphate  of  lime ;  4.  the  fiiai- 
ble  calculus,  composed  of  the  two  jwe- 
ceding  intermixed ;  &  the  mulbeny  cal-- 
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cuius,  conasting  of  oxalate  of  lime ;  and^ 
6.  a  rare  species,  the  cystic  oxyde  calcu- 
lus. Two  others,  still  more  rare,  are,  the 
xaathic  oxyde  and  fibrinous  calculus,  dis- 
covered by  doctor  Marcet;  and,  lastly, 
calculi  have  been  met  with  formed  of 
carbonate  of  lime.  In  all  these  ealculi, 
besides  the  saline  matter,  there  is  present 
a  portion  of  aninuil  matter,  which  is  con- 
ceived to  be  the  mucus  of  the  bladder. 
This  seems  to  give  them  color  and  indu- 
ration. It  is  found  even  in  those  which 
are  white  and  ciystalline.  In  the  mul- 
berry calculus  it  is  present  in  a  larger 
proportion  than  in  the  othera.  The  in- 
gredients of  calculi  are  often,  also,  diver- 
aified  bv  intermixture  in  layers.  These 
must,  of  course,  be  various,  and,  as  their 
production  is,  in  some  measure,  accident- 
al, irregularly  axranged.  Those  which 
have  been  the  most  frequently  observed 
are  alternations  of  uric  acid  with  phos- 
phate of  magnesia  and  ammonia,  or  phos- 
phate of  lime ;  or  of  oxalate  of  Ume  with 
uric  acid,  or  vrith  either  or  both  of  these 
phosphates. 

Calcutta,  the  capital  of  Bengal,  and 
of  the  whole  British  East  Indies,  is  situa- 
ted on  the  west  branch  of  the  Hooffly,  an 
arm  of  the  Granges,  on  which  the  largest 
Elast  Indiamen  may  come  quite  up  to  the 
city.  The  navigation,  however,  on  ac- 
count of  several  sandbanks,  which  are 
continually  changing  their  size  and  posi- 
tion, is  very  dangerous.  This  place,  for- 
merly the  insignificant  village  of  Govind- 
pour,  rose,  in  the  last  century, 'to  the  size 
of  a  great  city.  The  climate,  when  the 
English  first  made  a  settlement  here,  in 
1690,  was  as  unhealthy  as  that  of  Batavia ; 
but  it  has  been  gradually  becoming  less 
fioal  to  settlers,  partly  by-  the  removal  of 
a  forest  near  the  citv,  partly  by  greater 
attention,  in  the  settlers  themselves,  to 
their  mode  of  livins;  Notwithstanding 
the  unhealthineas  of  Uie  place,  it  continu- 
ed steadily  to  increase,  quickl}^  recovered 
from  its  losses  in  1756,  and  is  now  one 
of  the  most  magnificent  cities  in  the 
world.  In  1802^  the  population  was  com- 
puted at  600,000;  a  few  years  after  (in- 
dudmg  the  suburbs),  at  1,000,000,  of 
which  about  one  half  may  be  given  to  the 
city.  The  population  of  the  surrounding 
districts,  within  a  space  of  20  miles,  was 
estimated,  in  the  same  year,  at  3^225,000 
inhabitants.  The  houses  of  the  English, 
who  occupy  a  separate  quarter  of  the  city, 
are  of  brick,  elegantly  built,  and  many  of 
them  like  palaces.  On  account  of  the 
heat  of  the  climate,  they  are  not  joined 
together,  but  stand  at  some  distance  fit>m 


each  other,  have  high  and  airy  aput^ 
ments,  flat  roofe,  and  are  surrounded  with 
verandahs.  With  this  part  of  the  city, 
''the  black  town;"  so  called  (the  PdUih\ 
which  is  the  quarter  occupied  by  the  na- 
tives, forms  a  striking  contrast  It  has 
extremely  narrow  and  crooked  streets, 
interspersed  with  gardens  and  innumem- 
ble  tanks.  Some  of  the  streets  are  paved* 
The  -houses,  which  are  some  of  brick, 
some  of  mud,  but  mosdy  of  bamboo  or 
straw  mats,  present  a  motley  appearance. 
Fort  William,  not  far  from  the  city,  was 
begun  by  lord  Olive,  in  1757,  and  is  a 
magnificent  work,  in  the  form  of  an  octa- 
gon, but  on  too  extensive  a  scale  for  the 
purposes  of  defence.  It  has  bomb-proof 
barracks,  large  enoueh  for  10,000  men, 
and  would  require  6w  pieces  of  cannon 
for  the  works.  It  commands  the  river* 
A  trench  is  drawn  round  the  whole, 
which  may  be  filled,  in  case  of  need,  with 
water  from  the  Hoogly,  to  the  depth  of 
eight  feet  Between  fort  William  and 
the  city  there  is  a  plain,  which  forms  a 
fiivorite  promenade  of  the  inhabitants. 
Hindoos,  blacks,  Europeans,  equipages 
of  all  sorts,  and  palanquins,  are  here  seen 
mixed  together  in  a  motley  crowd.  On 
the  western  side  stands  the  new  palace, 
built  by  the  marquis  of  Wellesley,  at  an 
expense  of  a  million  pounds  sterlinff,  and 
reminding  one,  by  its  grandeur,  of  me  fii- 
bled  palaces  of  AralNan  story.  The  old 
fort  is  now  a  custom-house,  and  the  infii- 
mous  ^  black  hole"  has  been  turned  into 
a  ware-house.  An  obelisk,  50  ^t  high, 
at  the  entrance,  contains  the  names  of  Uie 
unfortunate  captives,  who,  in  1756,  when 
the  city  was  taken  and  plundered  by  Su- 
raja  Dowla,  fell  victims  to  the  most  inhu- 
man cruelty.  Amongst  the  other  puUic 
buildings  are  the  court-house,  an  Arme- 
nian and  an  English  church.  In  the 
middle  of  the  city  is  a  large  tank,  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  the  inhabitants  dur- 
ing the  hot  season,  when  the  river- water 
becomes  offensive.  Here  is  the  residence 
of  the  governor-general  of  India,  and  the 
seat  of  the  supreme  court  of  justice, 
which  decides  causes  according  to  the 
English  law,  vrithout  regard  to  rank,  sta- 
tion or  country.  Sma&er  offences  are 
tried  by  the  superintendent  of  pohce  and 
justices  of  the  peace.  Order  is  main- 
tained by  several  companies  of  seapom 
who  make  regular  patrols  throus^  the 
ci^.  0.  is  the  great  emporium  of  Ben- 
gal, and  the  channel  through  which  the 
treasures  of  the  interior  provinces  are 
conveved  to  Europe.  The  port  is  filled 
with  ahipB  of  all  nations.    Mercantile  en 
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i  IB  DDwheve  more  active  than  here. 
TliiBre  are  some  houses  which  trade,  an- 
nuafiy,  to  the  amount  of  4  or  5  million 
pounds  sterling.  The  trade  in  suffar, 
mnunv  silk,  muslin,  &c.  is  veiy  consider- 
able. Laife  quantities  of  salt  are  export- 
ed to  Assam,  and  ^Id,  silver,  ivory,  musk, 
and  a  peculiar  kind  of  silky  cotton,  are 
brought  back  in  exchange.  Cowries,  a 
kind  of  small  shells,  passing  as  coin,  are 
received  in  exchange  for  rice  fit)m  the 
Maldives.  The  trade  with  Pegu,  Siam, 
and  the  Malay  isles,  formerly  so  profita- 
ble, has  veiy  much  declined.  The  Brit- 
ish merchants  are,  as  might  be  expected, 
the  most  numerous ;  and  many  of  them 
have  acquired  fi>rtunes  which  enable  them 
to  live  in  a  style  of  great  splendor.  Next 
to  them,  in  number  and  respectability,  as 
well  as  in  outward  show,  are  the  Ar- 
menianSk  They  are  peaceable  and  indus- 
trious merchants.  Many  of  them  have 
larffe  capitals,  and  cany  on  an  extensive 
trade  to  China  and  the  ports  to  the  west, 
as  far  as  the  Persian  ffulf.  The  Mongols, 
however,  are  the  weuthiest ;  and,  as  they 
lend  only  at  an  enormous  interest,  their 
profits,  firom  this  source,  are  three  times 
as  great  as  a  ci^»ital  commonly  gives. 
The  Hindoos  remain  fixed,  however  rich 
they  may  become,  in  their  narrow  views, 
and  theu:  accustomed  firugality.  Their 
houses  and  shops  ace  mean,  and  it  is  only 
on  occasion  of  their  nuptials  and  religious 
festivals,  that  they  indulge  in  any  extraor- 
dinary expense.  Then  thev  assemble  un- 
der magnificent,  illuminated  canopies,  dis- 
tribute rose-vrater  and  other  perfumes  in 
profusion,  and  regale  themselves  with 
coniectionaiy  firom  golden  vessels,  while 
they  are  entertained  by  the  voices  of 
singing  girls,  or  the  exhinition  of  a  panto- 
mime. The  petty  trade  of  C.  is  mostly 
in  the  hands  of  the  Banyans  and  Sarkars, 
who  are  constantly  on  the  watch  for 
cheap  purchases,  and  make  use  of  the 
lowest  artifices  to  iinpose  on  their  cus- 
tomers. This  kind  oi^  deception  is  so  &r 
from  being  in  disrepute  among  their 
countrymen,  that  they  honor  the  adepts 
in  it  witli  the  title  of  pucka  adme^  which 
signifies  a  man  of  great  talent — Notwith- 
standing the  hi^  price  of  aU  the  necessa- 
ries of  life,  and  the  enoiinous  expendi- 
tures of  the  English  merchants,  we  find  a 
multitude  of  institutions  for  the  relief  of 
the  indigent  Of  this  kind  are,  an  hospital 
for  those  natives  who  are  in  want  of  medi- 
.  cal  aid,  two  schools  for  orphans  whose 
fiuhers  were  in  the  service  of  the  compa- 
ny, a  free  school,  &c.  The  college  of 
fort  William,  founded  Iw  the  marquis  of 
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Wellesley,  has  been  changed,  in  part, 
from  its  original  plan,  which  was,  not  on- 
ly to  instruct  the  youtl)  in  the  service  of 
the  company  in  tlie  languages,  and  other 
branches  of  study  necessary  for  their  pro- 
fession, but  also  to  veatchover  their,  beha- 
viour, and  to  guard  them  firom  the  dan- 
gers to  which  they  were  exposed  by  their 
inexperience.  The  latter  part  of  the  plan 
is  now  given  up.  The  Asiatic  society, 
fbunded  by  sir  William  Jones,  in  1784,  is 
devoted  to  the  study  and  exfjlanation  of 
the  literature,  history,  antiquities,  arts  and 
sciences  of  Asia.  The  papers  already 
published  are,  ^nerally,  or  great  value. 
There  is  a  botanical  garden  belonging  to 
the  society  on  the  beautiful  island  of 
Garden  Reach,  the  summer  residence  of 
the  rich  English. 

Caldara,  Poiidoro,  caUed  Caravaggw, 
born  in  1495,  at  Caravaff^o,  in  the  Mil- 
anese, went  to  Rome  in  his  youth,  carried 
bricks,  at  first,  for  the  masons  who  woik- 
ed  in  the  Vatican,  and  felt  a  great  desire 
to  become  a  painter,  fi?om  seemg  Giovan- 
ni da  Udina  and  the  other  painters  who 
were  occupied  in  the  Vatican.  He  form- 
ed a  close  friendship  with  Maturin  of 
Florence,  who  assisted  him  with  his  ad- 
vice. C.  soon  surpassed  him,  and  exerted 
himself  to  introduce  improvements  in 
drawing,  having  alwa3rs  in  view  the  an- 
tiques. Raphael  employed  him  in  the 
galleries  of  the  Vatican,  where  he  paint- 
ed, under  his  direction,  several  excellent 
fiiezes.  At  Messina,  he  executed  an  oil- 
painting,  which  represents  Christ  bearing 
the  cross,  contains  a  number  of  beautiful 
figures,  and  proves  his  ability  to  treat  the 
most  elevated  subjects.  He  has  ap- 
proached, more  than  any  one,  to  the  style 
and  the  manner  of  the  ancients,  particu- 
larly in  imitating  their  hasso-rdievos.  His 
figures  are  correct,  well-distributed  and 
arranged;  the  positions  are  natural,  the 
heads  full  of  expression  and  character.  It 
is  evident  that  he  would  have  acquired 
great  celebrity  if  he  had  undertaken 
greater  works.  He  applied  himself  to 
tne  chumhoscuro,  particularly  to  that  kind 
of  it  which  is  called  sgrt^ficdo.  He 
showed,  also,  much  talent  in  his  land- 
scapea  At  the  sack  of  Rome,  in  1527, 
he  fled  to  Naples,  and,  on  his  return  fix)m 
that  place  to  Rome,  in  1543,  he  was  mur- 
dered by  his  domestic. 

Calpara,  a  celebrated  composer  of  the 
18th  century,  was  bom  at  Venice,  1714, 
and  died  1763.  His  church  compositions 
are  still  in  repute. 

Calpas  be  MormuT ;  a  small  town  in 
Catalonia,  Spain,  about  90  miles  north 
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of  Barcdona.  It  contains  hot  mineral 
spring  of  such  a  temperatare  that  the 
mhabitants  bring  eggs,  yegetaUes,  &c., 
to  boi]  them  in  the  water.  When  cooled, 
it  is  drunk  in  scrofhlous  and  rheumatic 
complain  ts. 

Caxder,  or  Cawdor;  a  village  and 
parish  in  Nairnshire,  Scotland,  in  which 
are  seen  the  remains  of  a  castle,  once  the 
residence  of  Macbeth,  destroyed  by  Mal- 
colm ;  4  miles  south  of  Nairn. 

Caxderari  (coppersffvUhs),  This  name 
was  assumed  by  one  of  the  many  secret 
societies  which  have  sjirung  up  in  Italy, 
from  the  political  agitation  of  the  times. 
Of  late  years,  they  have  been  most  nu- 
merous at  Naples,  and,  indeed,  more  so 
in  the  provinces  than  in  the  capital,  where 
they  were  once  united,  ^r  a  long  time, 
with  the  Carbonari,  but  were  after- 
wurds  opposed  to  them.  All  these  so- 
cieties, so  far  as  they  have  any  definite 
political  obiect,  appear  to  have  in  view 
the  political  union  of  Italy,  and  its  libera- 
tion from  foreign  dominion,  but  differ 
firom  each  other  so  vndely,  in  regard  to 
the  means  and  the  results,  that  a  decided 
hostility  has  been  tlie  consequence.  Of 
the  true  character  of  each  of  these  socie- 
ties, amonff  which  the  Calderari  and  the 
Caihonari  nave  been  the  most  famous  and 
extensive,  it  is  as  difficult  to  give  any  cer- 
tain information,  as  it  is  to  ascertain  their 
history ;  for,  though  they  have  both,  and 
particularly  the  Carbonari,  published  their 
statutes  and  proceedings  since  1817,  yet 
these  sources  of  information  have  not  all 
reached  ils,  nor  are  they  entirely  to  be  de- 
pended on.  Of  the  Calderari,  we  are 
told  by  count  Orloff  {Memoires  sur  U 
Royaume  de  MipUs,  vol.  ii.  286),  that  they 
sprunff  from  the  Carbonari,  towards  the 
end  of  the  year  1813.  It  appears  that  a 
change  was  then  made  in  the  form  of  the 
society,  which  had  become  too  large,  and 
a  great  nmnber  of  its  former  members 
were  excluded  in  consequence.  These 
united  themselves  into  a  new  society,  un- 
der the  name  of  the  Calderari^  and  be- 
came the  most  bitter  opponents  of  their 
former  brethren.  Afler  the  return  of 
king  Ferdinand  to  Naples,  prince  Canosa, 
minister  of  police,  favored  the  Calderari, 
tliat  he  might  more  effectually  put  down 
the  Carbonari,  who  were  objects  of  his 
suspicion.  For  this  purpose,  he  organiz- 
ed them  anew,  divided  them  uito  vrards, 
appointed  a  central  ward  in  each  prov- 
ince to  oversee  the  rest,  and  gave  them 
the  name  of  Calderari  dd  coTvtrapeso  (Cal- 
derari of  the  counterpoise).  He  distrib- 
uted 20,000  muskets  among  them ;  but. 


when  the  king  was  apprized  of  ^is  httt* 
ardous  undertaking,  which  bad  been  be- 
gun without  his  knowled^,  a  etop  was 
put  to  any  further  proceedmgs  by  Cano* 
sa's  dismissal  and  banishment ;  but  the  as- 
sociation was  not  then  abolished.  This 
account  has  been  contradicted  from  other 
quarters.  Canosa  was  turned  oqt  of  bis 
office,  which  he  had  held  but  six  months^ 
5une  27, 1816;  and,  three  mcmths  afler  his 
banishment,  a  royal  decree  was  issued, 
renewing  the  prohibitions  and  penalties 
against  all  secret  societies,  not  excepting 
the  Calderari,  and  commanding  tbmr 
prosecution,  although  they  had  lately 
manifested  their  attachment  to  the  king 
and  to  good  order.  Canosa  himself,  in  an 
anonymous  work  (/  Pifferi  di  MorUagnoj 
Dublin,  1820),  has  contradicted  the  state- 
ments of  count  Orloff  with  regard  to  him 
and  the  Calderari.  According  to  his  ac- 
count, they  sprong  up,  not  in  Naples,  but 
in  Palermo,  when  lord  Bentinck  aboliah- 
ed  the  companies  of  tradesmen.  This 
measure  excited  great  dissatisfaction. 
The  *  coppersmiths'  or  Calderari^  in  partic- 
ular, declared  to  the  queen  their  readiness 
to  take  up  arms  against  the  British,  and 
disturbances  ensued,  in  which  the  Nea- 
politan fugitives  took  a  conspicuous  part. 
Lord  Bentinck  had  them  sent  to  Naples, 
where  they  became  active  in  the  secret 
associations  against  Murat;  and,  on  this 
occasion,  one  of  the  old  societies,  which 
had  hitherto  borne  the  naine  of  TrimUt- 
rimis,  assumed  that  of  Cmderaru  When 
it  was  proposed,  in  the  ministiy  of  1816, 
to  take  strong  measures  against  them,  as 
the  remains  of  the  party  of  1799,  prince 
Canosa  was  for  upholduig  the  partv,  not 
for  anv  selfish  reason,  but  fit>m  the  belief 
that  they  were  a  necessarv  counterpoise 
to  the  more  numerous  and  formidable  Car- 
bonari. The  society,  however,  has  never 
adopted  the  name  of  Caiderari  of  (&e 
counterpoise ;  and  the  story  of  the  distri- 
bution of  muskets  is  contradicted  by 
prince  Canosa,  in  the  publication  above- 
mentioned.  The  Calderari,  who,  accord- 
ing to  the  above  accounts,  appear  to  be  a 
continuation  of  the  body  got  together  bv 
cardinal  Rufib,  in  1799,  are  composed,  al- 
most entirely,  of  the  lower  classes,  and, 
hence,  not  so  much  has  been  published  by 
them,  as  by  the  Carbonari  A  sinsle  un- 
important publication,  by  the  jurist  Fasqu. 
Tonelli  {Brer>e  Idea  delta  Carbonariay  ttta 
Origine  nel  Regno  di  MtpoH,  tuo  Scopoj 
tua  Peraecuzione  e  Cawa  chefe*  natcere  la 
Setta  de'  Caiderari,  Naples,  1820),  has  a 
notice  of  them. 
Caldebon.    Don  Pedro  Calderon  de 
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h,  Barca  Henao  t  Bjano,  descended  fiom 
an  ancient  iamu^,  was  bom  at  Madrid^ 
Jan.  1, 1601,  received  his  early  education 
in  the  Jesuits*  college  of  his  native  city, 
and  studied  at  Salamanca,  where  he  de- 
voted himself  chiefly  to  history,  philoso- 
phy and  jurisprudence.  His  poetical 
fenius  early  discovered  itself.  Before  his 
4th  year,  he  had  written  his  first  play,  El 
Cairo  dd  Cido  (voL  9  of  his  worksl. 
His  talent  for  this  species  of  poetry,  whicn 
has  brought  his  name  down  to  posterity, 
and,  perhaps,  his  powers  of  invention  in 
the  preparation  of  entertainments  for  fes- 
tivals, soon  gained  him  fiiends  and  pat- 
rons. When  he  left  Salamanca,  in  1625, 
to  seek  employment  at  the  court  of  Ma- 
drid,many  noblemen  interested  themselves 
in  bringing  forward  the  young  poet  But, 
having  an  mclination  for  the  nulitary  pro- 
fession, he  entered  the  service  in  1625, 
imd  bore  arms  with  distinction  for  10 
years  in  Milan  and  the  Netheriands.  In 
1636,  he  was  recalled  by  Philip  IV,  who 
gave  him  the  direction  of  the  court  enter- 
tainments, and,  in  particular,  the  prepara- 
tion of  plays  for  the  court  theatre.  The 
next  year,  he  was  made  knight  of  the  or- 
der of  San  Jago,  and  served  in  the  cam- 
paign in  Catalonia.  The  unejcpected  ter- 
mination of  the  war  restored  him  again  to 
his  peacefiil  occupation.  The  king  now 
conferred  on  him  a  monthly  pension  of 
30  escwlM  deoro;  but  he  still  employed 
his  talents  with  unintermitted  industry  in 
composmg  fbr  the  theatre  and  the  church. 
The  king  spared  no  cost  in  the  represent- 
ation of  nis  theatrical  pieces.  Ten  years 
after,  in  1651,  he  procured  permission 
from  the  order  of  San  Jago  to  enter  the 
clerical  profession,  and,  in  1653,  obtained 
a  chaplain^s  office  in  the  archiepiscopal 
church  at  Toledo,  without  quitting,  how- 
ever, his  former  occupation.  But,  as  this 
situation  removed  him  too  ftur  fit)m  court, 
he  received,  in  1663,  another  at  the  king's 
court-chapel  (being  still  allowed  to  hold 
the  former) ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  pen- 
sion was  assigned  him  from  tlie  Sicilian 
revenue.  His  fame  gready  increased  his 
income,  as  he  was  solicited  by  the  princi- 
pal cities  of  Spain  to  compose  their  autos 
saaramentaUs^  for  which  he  was  liberally 
]iajd.  He  bestowed  particular  pains  on 
the  composition  of  these  pieces,  and,  in 
fact,  echpsed  all  that  the  Spanish  litera- 
ture, so  rich  in  this  department  of  fancy, 
had  hitherto  produced.  These  subjects 
were  particularly  suited  to  his  religious 
turn  of  mind ;  and  he  set  a  peculiar  value 
on  his  performances  of  tlus  kind,  so  as 
even  to  disparage  his  other  woiks,  which 


deserve  no  mean  reputation.  Religion  Is 
the  ruling  idea,  the  central  point,  of  his 
poems.  Whatever  subject  he  handles,  he 
exhibits  true  poetical  genius.  Even  al- 
lowin|^  that  he  is  inferior  in  richness  of 
invention  to  Lope  de  Vesa,  t^e  certainly 
excels  him  in  fineness  of  execution,  ele- 
vation of  feeling,  and  aptness  of  expres- 
sion. If  we  find  in  bim  much  that  is 
foreign  to  our  modes  of  thinking  and 
feeling,  to  our  accustomed  views  and 
manner  of  expression,  we  shall  have  oc- 
casion much  oftener  to  admire  his  unri- 
valled genius.  The  Spanish  nation  esteem 
C.  among  the  greatest  poetical  geniuses. 
Many  faults  in  his  writm^  are  to  be  at* 
tributed  to  the  age  and  curcumstances  of 
the  author.  Amon^  his  dramatic  worics 
are  many  pieces  of  mtrigue,  full  of  com- 

Slicated  plots,  and  rich  m  interesting  incir 
ents.  There  are,  besides,  heroic  come- 
dies and  historical  plays,  some  of  which 
merit  the.  name  of  tragediea  To  this 
class  belongs  the  Constant  Prince,  which 
deserves  an  honorable  place  among  ro- 
mantic tragedies  of  the  first  rank.  Be- 
sides these,  C.  has  left  95  aiutos  sacramm^ 
tdesj  200  loos  (preludes)  and  100  acofneUi 
(fiu-ces).  He  wrote  nis  last  play  ih 
the  81st  year  of  bis  age.  The  smaller 
poems  of  C,  his  songs,  sonnets,  ballads^ 
&C.,  notwithstanding  the  applause  which 
they  received  fit>m  his  contemporaries,  are 
now  forgotten ;  but  his  plays  have  main- 
tained then*  place  on  the  stage  even  more 
than  those  of  Lope  de  Vega.  The  num^ 
her  of  hia.  collected  plays  amounts  to  128. 
He  wrote,  however,  manv  more,  some  of 
which  were  never  published.  The  most 
complete  edition  of^his  worics  is  that  pub- 
lished by  D.  Juan  de  Vera  Tassis  y  Vilr 
larroel  (Madrid,  1685,  9  vols.).  A.  W. 
Schlegel  and  Gries  have  given  masterly 
translations  of  his  pieces  into  German, 
The  former  has  published  5  plays  in  3 
vols.  (Beriin,  1803—1806) ;  the  latter,  10 
plays  in  5  vols.  (Berlin,  1815—1839). 
These  were  followed  by  the  translations 
of  baron  Malsbuiv,  of  which  6  vols. 
(Leipsic,  1819 — 1855)  have  appeared. 
G6the  and  Schlegel  nave  the  merit  of 
having  opened  the  German  stage  to  the 
cenius  orC,  as  Schr6der,  before  them,  had 
done  to  that  of  Shakspeare.  The  Con- 
stant Prince  shows,  perhaps,  in  the  high- 
est degree,  the  skill  of  C.  as  a  tragic  poet 
It  turns  on  one  of  the  most  perplexing  of 
all  subjects,  viz.  the  idea  of  destiny,  man- 
aged in  a  truly  poetical  way,  in  a  tragedy 
terminating  happily.  The  mreat  fertility 
of  C.*s  invention  has  heaped  up  an  abun- 
dance of  materials,  from  which  foreign 
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theatres  might  be  much  enriched.  It  id 
to  be  regretted  that  his  works  have  not 
been  chronologically  arranged.  We 
might  then  have  traced  the  growth  of 
mysticism  in  his  mind,  and  seen  it  strik- 
inff  root  more  deeply  as  he  advanced  in 
li£.  At  the  age  of  62,  he  was  admitted 
into  the  fiatemity  of  San  Pedro.  In 
1687,  he  was  elected  their  ct^^elan  mayor. 
He  left  them  all  his  property,  for  which 
they  erected  a  splendid  monument  to  his 
memory.  He  died  May  25,  1687,  aged 
87.  Among  his  imitators,  Tirso  de  Moli- 
na is  worth  V  of  mention,  as  the  author  of 
the  Inflexible  Stranger,  which  has  been 
often  imitated,  and  is  the  groundwoxk  of 
the  celebrated  opera  of  Don  Juan. 

Caleb,  of  the  tribe  of  Juda,  bom  B.  C. 
*  1530,  was  sent  with  Joshua  and  10  oth- 
ers to  examine  the  Land  of  Canaan. 
When  Joshua  had  conquered  the  coun- 
try, C.  reminded  the  Jews  of  the  promise, 
which  had  been  made  by  God,  that  they 
should  enjoy  this  country.  He  obtained 
the  city  of  Hebron  for  his  share  of  the 
ipoil,  besieged  and  captured  it,  and  drove 
out  three  giants,  or  Anakim.  He  then 
marched  against  Kiijath-Sepher,  and  of- 
fered his  daughter  Achsah  to  the  first  who 
should  enter  iL  Othniel,  his  nephew,  was 
the  successful  aspirant  for  the  &ir  Jewess. 

Caledonia  ;  the  ancient  name  of  Scot- 
land, (q.  V.) 

Caledonia  ;  a  town  in  New  York,  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Genesee,  20  niiles 
south-west  of  Rochester,  235  west  of  Al- 
bany. The  village  is  situated  on  the 
great  road  from  Albany  to  Bufialo,  pro- 
duces wheat  in  great  quantities,  and  has 
several  beds  of  gypsum ;  also  limestone, 
iron  ore,  salt  and  sulphur  springs.  Great 
or  Big  springs,  situated  on  the  north  side 
of  the  village,  are  regarded  as  a  curiosity. 
The  waters,  which  are  impregnated  with 
sulphur  and  lime^  boil  up  m  great  quanti- 
ties from  the  earth  in  a  pond  or  reservoir 
of  five  acres.  In  this  pond,  except  at  the 
places  where  the  water  boils  up,  grows  a 
singular  weed,  five  or  six  feet  high,  and 
so  thick  as  to  be  almost  impenetrable. 
The  sur&ce  of  the  water  is  covered  with 
a  fjx>thy  substance,  which,  when  dried, 
has  a  very  offensive  smelL  The  temper- 
ature of  the  water  is  alvrays  nearly  the 
same,  extremely  cold^  but  never  freezes. 
A  fine  miU-stream  issues  fi^m  this  pond ; 
and  the  quantity  of  water  is  little  anected 
by  rain  or  drought. 

Caledonia,  New ;  a  country  of  North 
America,  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains, 
extending  about  500  miles  from  north  to 
south,  and  neariy  400  from  east  to  west 


It  is  mountainous ;  abounds  in  lakes,  the 
largest  of  which  are  Stuart's  lake  and 
Natteotaln  lake.  The  largest  rivers*  are 
Eraser's  and  Natteotaln  rivers.  The 
thermometer  sometimes  falls  33  degrees 
below  zero ;  but  the  seasons  are  generally 
milder  than  in  the  same  parallel  east  of 
the  Rocky  mountains.  The  summer  is 
never  very  hot.  The  natives  call  them- 
selves Td-cuUits.  The  whites  call  them 
Carriers.    They  are  estimated  at  5000. 

Caledonia,  New ;  a  large  island  in  the 
Pacific  ocean,  from  ^2^  to  250  miles  long, 
and  50  broad.  It  is  rendered  dangerous 
of  approach  by  formidable  reefe,  extend- 
ing 270  miles  beyond  the  island.  The 
danger  is  increased  by  the  current  setting 
directly  on  the  breakers,  Lon.  163°  to 
167°  E. ;  lat  20°  to  22°  26^  S.  It  was 
discovered  by  Cook,  in  his  second  voy- 
age (1774),  who  remained  on  the  coast  a 
week.  D'Entrecasteaux  was  the  first 
who  sailed  completely  round  it  (1792  and 
1793).  A  chain  of  mountains,  2500  feet 
high,  extends  through  the  island,  from 
the  summits  of  whicn  the  sea  is  visible 
on  both  sides.  The  island  produces  the 
bread-fruit-tree,  banana,  sugar-cane,  arum 
and  cocoa,  although  the  soil  is  by  no 
means  fertile.  The  animals  are  very  few. 
A  spider  called  nookee  forms  threads  sa 
large  as  to  offer  a  sensible  resistance  be- 
fore breaking.  They  are*  eaten  by  tlie 
people.  Their  other  articles  of  food  are 
not  more  choice.  Like  the  Ottomacs  of 
South  America,  described  by  Humboldt, 
they  eat  steatite — a  soft,  friable,  greenish 
earth,  containing  magnesia,  silex  and  iron* 
Cook  and  Forster  described  them  as  gen- 
tle, simple,  knid  and  honest  D'Entre- 
casteaux represents  them  as  cruel,  perfid- 
ious and  thievish.  The  women  wer& 
hired  for  a  nail.  Recent  observation  has 
shown  them  to  be  cannibals.  They  are 
armed  witli  darts  and  clubs,  but  do  not 
use  the  bow.  Then-  huts  are  small,  and 
filled  with  smoke,  to  defend  them  from 
insects.  Their  language  is  different  from 
that  of  Polynesia,  and  is  described  as 
harsh  and  croaking.  Their  dress  is  a 
girdle  of  fibrous  bs^  They  also  wear 
ornaments  of  bone  or  coral,  and  paint 
their  breasts  vrith  wide  black  streaks. 
Their  hair  is  nearly  wooUy,the  surface  of 
their  bodies  shiny  and  black.  Some 
have  the  thick  lips  of  the  Afiican  Neero. 

CALsnoNiANs;  the  name  of  a  confed- 
eracy of  tribes  in  what  is  now  Scotland 
(Britannia  Barbara).  Tacitus  supposes 
them  to  be  Germans;  others,  with  more 
reason,  Celts.  They  are  the  ancestors  of 
the  modem  Highlanders. 
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CAuniBOinu} ;  a  kind  of  pun,  in  winch 
a  word  is  employed  in  an  unusual  srase, 
or  by  which,  without  regard  to  grammar 
or  orthography,  some  letters  are  changed, 
added  or  left  out,  without  changing  the 
pronunciation.  Thus  a  caUmbawrg  is  dis- 
tinffuished  from  the  proper  jeu  de  moL 
A  West]^alian  count  Calemberg,  who 
lived  in  raris  under  Louis  XV,  is  said 
to  have  amused  the  circles  there  by  his 
blunders  in  the  French  language,  and  oc- 
casioned the  marquis  Bi^vre  to  introduce 
tliis  new  kind  of  witti^snu  As  an  in- 
stance, we  adduce  the  following: — ^A 
robber  demanded  from  a  traveller  his 
purse,  putting  a  pistol  to  his  breast,  with 
the  words  "  Zo  boursey  ou  la  we."  "  Potir 
Parns  (la  viey*  the  traveller  answered, 
dryly,  ^  U  metUeur  queje  puisse  vous  don-^ 
ner^  est  de  qtatter  voire  nUticr,  sans  qwn 
.  voiis  serez  pendu,  el  pcur  la  bourse  (hair- 
baff)  Je  rCen  ai  pas^parceque  ie  porte  un 
caaogan  (hair-knot).^  The  French  lan- 
guage is  rich  in  such  puns,  because  it  is 
poor  in  words,  and  these,  consequently, 
may  be  token  in  different  significations. 
(See  Putu) 

Calxzi BERO ;  a  principality  in  the  king- 
dom of  Hanover,  which  denves  its  name 
iirom  an  ancient  castle,  now  in  ruins,  situ- 
ated 11  or  12  miles  south  of  Hanover.  Its 
extent  is  1050sciuare  miles.  It  has  about 
139,222  inhabitants,  chiefly  Lutherans. 
(See  Hanover,) 

Calehoar;  the  division  of  time  into 
years,  months,  weeks  and  days;  also  a 
register  of  these  divisions.  Among  the 
old  Romans,  for  want  of  such  a  register, 
it  was  the  custom  for  the  pontifex  maxi- 
miu,  on  the  first  day  of  the  montli,  to 
|)roclBim  (colore'^  the  month,  with  the  fes* 
tivals  occurring  m  it,  and  the  time  of  new 
moon.  Hence  cdenda  and  calendar. 
The  periodical  occurrence  of  certain  nat- 
ural phenomena  gave  rise  to  the  first  di- 
vision of  time.  The  apparent  daily  revo*- 
lution  of  the  stany  heavens  and  tlie  sun 
about  the  earth  occasioned  the  division 
into  days.  But,  as  tlie  number  of  days 
became  too  great  for  convenience,  some 
larger  measure  of  time  was  found  neces* 
saiy.  The  changes  of  the  moon,  which 
were  observed  to  recur  everj^  29  or  30 
days,  suggested  the  division  of  time  into 
months.  After  a  considerable  period, 
these  also  were  found  to  multiply  too 
much,  and  a  still  larger  measure  of  time 
was  wanted.  Such  a  one  was  found  in 
the  apparent  yeariy  revolution  of  the  sun 
round  the  earth  in  the  ecliptic.  The  thne 
of  this  revolution,  after  several  erront^ous 
calculations  hereafter  to  be  mentioMcd, 
34* 


was  finally  determined  to  be  a  little  more 
than  365  days.    This  was  called  a  soUar 
yeoTy  or,  simply,  a  wear,  which  was  divid- 
ed, according  to  the  former  measures  of 
time,  into  months  and  days.    Now,  on  ac- 
count of  tli^  great  influence  of  the  sun's 
course  in  the  ecliptic,  and  its  consequent 
variations  of  distance  fi^om  us  upon  the 
earth,  and  the  afiairs  of  its  inhabitants  in 
all  countries,  the  attention  of  men  would 
naturally  be  drawn  to  this  phenomenon. 
Hence  it  has  happened  that  all  natiotis,  in 
any  degree  civilized,  have  adopted  the 
year  as  the  largest  measure  of  time.    It 
IS  probable  that  the  Phoenicians  fij^,then 
the  Egyptians,  and  afterwards  the  Greeks, 
made  use  of  this  mode  of  reckoning,  from 
whom  it  was  communicated  to  otlier  na-, 
tions.    The  division  of  the  year,  however, 
into  months  and  days,  could  not  have 
been  very  accurate  at  first,  because  it  can 
be  settled  only  by  long  and  attentive  ob- 
servation.    The  calendar  of  the  oldest 
nations  was  quite  imperfect    Thev  were 
satisfied  with  one  which  enabled  them  to 
manage  the  cammon  business  of  hus- 
bandry.   The  Greeks  were  the  first  who 
attempted  to  adjust  the  courses  of  the  sun 
and  the  moon  to  each  other.    For  this 
purpose,  they  reckoned  12i  revolutions  of 
the  moon  round  the  earth  for  one  solar 
year;  and,  to  avoid  tlie  finctions  of  a 
month,  they  made  the  year  consist  of  13 
and  12  months  alternately.    Solon,  per- 
ceiving the  defects  of  this  arrangement, 
fixed  the  number  of  days  in  a  mouth  at 
29i,  and  made  the  month  consist  of  29 
and  30  days  alternately.    Still  the  length 
of  the  month  and  that  of  the  year  were 
not  brought  into  exact  adjustment,  and 
new  disorders  soon  followed.    Various 
plans  for  the  reformation  of  the  calendar 
were  proposed  from  time  to  time ;  but  all 
proved  insufficient,  till  Me^n  and  Encte- 
mon  finally  succeeded  in  bringing  it  to  a 
much  greater  degree  of  accuracy,  by  fix- 
ing on  the  period  of  19  years,  m  winch 
time  the  new  moons  return  upon  the 
same  days  of  the  year  as  before  (as  19 
solar  years  are  very  nearlyequal  to  235  , 
lunations).    (See  CucU.)    This  mode  of 
computation,  first  adopted  by  the  Greeks 
(433  B.  C),  vms  so  much  approved  of,  that 
it  was  engraven  with  golden  letters  on  a 
tablet  at  Athens.     Hence  the  number, 
showing  what  year  of  the  moon's  cycle 
any  given  year  is,  is  called  the  golden 
nuftmr.    This  pferiod  of  19  years  was 
found,  however,  to  be  about  six  hours  too 
long.    This  defect  Calippus,  about  102 
years  later,  endeavored  to  reqicdy,  but 
still  failed  to  mako  the  beginning  of  the 
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seaaons  return  on  the  same  fixed  day  of 
the  year. — ^Among  the  Romans,  their  first 
kin^,  Romulus,  introduced  a  year  of  10 
divisions  or  months,  of  which  4  (namely, 
March,  May,  July  and  October)  contained 
31  days;  the  rest  (April,  June,  Auffust, 
September,  November  and  December), 
only  30.  When  he  discovered  that  this 
mode  of  reckoning  was  imperfect,  he  in- 
serted as  many  days  as  were  necessary  to 
complete  the  year,  and  bring  it  up  to  the 
beginninff  of  the  foUowing  one.  His  suc- 
cessor, Numa  Pompihus,  abolished  tliis 
method,  added  50  days  more,  took  1  day 
fix>m  each  of  the  6  months  containing  30 
days,  because  even  numbers  were  sup- 
posed to  be  unlucky,  and  out  of  the  whole 
56  days  formed  2  new  months  of  28  days 
each,  which  he  called  January  and  Feb- 
ruary.  Thus  the  year  consisted  of  12 
months,  and  350  days ;  and,  to  make  it 
agree  with  the  course  of  the  sun,  interca- 
lations were  mode  use  oi^  afler  the  man- 
ner of  the  Greeks.  These  intercalations, 
however,  were  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
priests;  and,  as  they  made  them  very  arbi- 
trarily, according  to  the  exigences  of  the 
state,  or  their  own  private  views,  com- 

Slaints  and  irregularities  soon  arose, 
fotwithstanding  this  defect,  the  arrange- 
ment continued  to  the  end  of  the  republi- 
can constitution.  The  calendar  of  the 
Romans  had  a  very  peculiar  arrange- 
menL  They  gave  particular  names  to 
3  days  of  the  month.  The  first  day  was 
called  tlie  etdends.  In  the  4  months  of 
March,  May,  July  and  October,  the  7th, 
in  the  others,  the  5th  day,  was  called  the 
rumu ;  and,  in  the  4  fbnner,  the  15th,  in 
the  rest,  the  13th  day,  was  called  the  ides. 
The  other  days  they  distinguished  in  the 
following  manner: — ^they  counted  from 
the  above-mentioned  days  backwards, 
obeervinf  to  reckon  also  the  one  from 
which  they  Began.  Thus  the  3d  of 
March,  according  to  the  Roman  reckon- 
mg,  vvould  be  the  5th  day  before  the 
noneSf  which,  in  that  month,  fall  upon 
the  7th.  The  8th  of  January,  in  which 
month  the  nones  happen  on  the  5th,  and 
the  idea  on  the  13th,  was  called  the  6th 
before  the  idea  of  January.  Finally,  to 
express  any  of  the  dajs  after  the  ides, 
they  reckoned  in  a  similar  manner  from 
the  calends  of  the  following  month. 
From  the  inaccuracy  of  the  Roman 
method  of  reckoning,  it  appears  that,  in 
Cicero's  time,  the  calendar  brouffht  the 
vernal  equinox  almost  two  months  later 
than  it  ought  to  be.  According  to  the 
last  letter  of  the  10th  book  of  Cicero's 
Epistles  to  Atticua,  this  equinox  was  not 
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et  past,  although  it  was  near  the  end  of 
fay,  by  their  calendar.  To  check  ths 
irregularity,  JuUus  Cassar,  on  being  ap- 
pointed dicuitor  and  pontifiT  (A.  U.  C.  707), 
invited  the  Greek  astronomer  Sosigenes 
to  Rome,  who,  with  the  assistauoe  of 
Marcus  Fabius,  invented  that  mode  of 
reckoning,  which,  after  him  who  intro- 
duced it  into  use,  has  been  called  the  Ju- 
Uan  calendar.  The  chief  improvement 
consisted  in  restoring  the  equinox  to  its 
proper  place  in  March.  For  this  pur- 
pose, two  months  were  inserted  between 
November  and  December,  so  that  the 
year  707,  called,  from  this  circumstance, 
the  year  of  confusion,  contained  14  months. 
In  the  number  of  days,  the  Greek  com- 
putation was  adopted,  which  made  it  365|. 
The  number  and  names  of  the  months 
were  kept  unaltered,  with  the  exception 
of  Quintilis,  which  was  henceforth  called, 
in  honor  of  the  author  of  the  improve- 
ment, Julius,  To  dispose  of  the  quarter 
of  a  day,  it  was  determined  to  intercalate 
a  day  every  fourth  year,  between  tiie  23d 
and  24th  of  February.  This  was  called 
an  intercalary  day,  and  the  year  in  which 
it  took  place  was  called  an  iniereakary 
year,  or,  as  we  term  it,  a  leap  year.  This 
calendar  continued  in  use  among  the  Ro- 
mans until  the  fall  of  the  empire,  and 
throughout  Christendom  till  1582.  The 
festivals  of  the  Christian  church  were  de- 
termined by  it.  With  regard  to  Easter, 
however,  it  was  necessary  to  have  ref- 
erence to  the  course  of  the  moon.  The 
Jews  celebrated  Easter  (i.  e.,  the  Passover) 
on  the  14ih  of  the  month  Nisan  (or  March) ; 
the  Christians  in  the  same  month,  but  al- 
ways on  a  Sunday.  Now,  as  the  Easter 
of  the  Christians  sometimes  ooincided 
with  the  Passover  of  the  Jews,  and  it  was 
thought  unchristian  to  celebrate  so  im- 

Sortant  a  festival  at  the  same  time  as  the 
ews  did,  it  .was  resolved,  at  the  council 
of  Nice,  325  A.  D.,  that,  from  that  time, 
Easter  should  be  solemnized  on  the  Sim- 
day  following  the  first  full-moon  after  the 
vernal  equinox,  which  was  then  suppos* 
ed  to  take  place  on  the  21st  of  March. 
As  the  course  of  the  moon  was  thus  made 
the  ft>undation  for  determining  the  time 
of  Blister,  the  lunar  cycle  of  Meton  was 
taken  fbr  this  purpose;  according  to 
which  the  year  contains  3651  days,  and 
the  new  moons,  after  a  period  of  19  years, 
return  on  the  same  day^  as  beft>re.  The 
inaccuracy  of  the  Julian  year,  thus  com- 
bined witii  the  lunar  cycle,  must  have 
soon  discovered  itself  on  a  comparison 
with  the  true  time  of  the  commencement 
of  the  equinoxes,  since  the  received  length 
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of  365^  days  exceeds  the  true  by  about  11 
minutes;  so  that,  for  evei^  such  Julian 
year,  the  equinox  receded  11  minutes,  or 
a  day  in  about  130  vean.  In  consequence 
of  this,  in  the  16th  century,  the  vernal 
equinox  had  chanced  its  place  in  the  cal- 
endar from  the  2lBt  to  the  10th ;  i.  e.,  it 
realW  took  place  on  the  10th  instead  of 
the  21st,  on  which  it  was  placed  in  the 
calendar.  Aloysius  Lilius,  a  physician  of 
Verona,  projected  a  plan  for  amending 
,  the  calendar,  which,  after  his  death,  was 
presented  by  his  brother  to  pope  Gregoiy 
All  I.  To  carry  it  into  execution,  the 
pope  assembled  a  number  of  prelates  and 
learned  men.  In  1577,  the  proposed 
change  was  adopted  by  all  the  Catholic 
princes ;  and,  in  1582,  Gregory  issued  a 
brief  abolishing  the  Julian  calendar  in  all 
Catholic  countries,  and  introducing  in  its 
stead  the  one  now  in  use,  under  the  name 
of  the  Gregorian  or  reformed  calendar^  or 
the  new  style,  as  the  other  was  now  called 
the  old  styU.  The  amendment  consisted 
in  this : — 10  days  were  dropped  after  the 
4th  of  Oct,  1582,  and  the  15tn  was  reckon- 
ed immediately  after  the  4tl).  Every  100th 
year,  which,  by  the  old  style,  was  to  have 
been  a  leap  year,  was  now  to  be  a  com- 
mon year,  the  4th  excepted ;  i.  e.,  1600 
was  to  remain  a  leap  year,  but  1700, 1800, 
1900,  to  be  of  the  common  length,  and 
2000  a  leap  year  again.  In  this  calendar, 
the  length  of  the  solar  year  was'  taken  to 
be  365  days,  5  hours,  49  minutes  and  12 
seconds.  Later  observations  of  Zach, 
Lalande  and  Delambre  fix  the  average 
length  of  the  tropical  year  at  about  §7 
seconds  less;  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  di- 
rect the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the  er- 
ror arising  from  this  difierence,  as  it  will 
amount  to  a  day  only  in  the  space  of  3000 
years.  Notwithstanding  the  above  im- 
provement, the  Protestants  retained  the 
Julian  calendar  till  1700,  when  they  also 
adopted  the  new  style,  with  this  differ- 
ence, that  they  assigned  the  feast  of 
Easter  to  the  day  of  the  first  full  moon 
after  the  astronomiad  equinox.  But  this 
arranffement  produced  new  variations. 
In  1724  and  1744,  the  Easter  of  the  Cath- 
olics was  eight  days  later  than  that  of  the 
Protestanta  On  this  account,  the  Grego- 
rian calendar  was  finally  adopted,  1777, 
in  Germany,  under  the  name  of  the  gen- 
eral caUndar  of  the  empire,  or,  as  it  is  now 
called,  the  reformed  codendter,^  in  order  that 
the  Catholics  and  Protestants  might  cele- 
brate Easter,  and,  consequently,  all  the 
movable  feasts,  at  the  same  time.  Eng- 
land introduced  the  new  style  in  1752, 
and  Sweden  in  1753.    Euasia  only  re- 


tains the  old  style,  which  now  differs  1!^ 
days  from  tlie  new. — In  France,  during 
the  revolution,  a  new  calendar  was  intro- 
duced by  a  decree  of  the  national  conven- 
tion, Nov.  24,  179a  The  time  from 
which  the  new  reckoning  was  to  com- 
mence was  the  autumnal  equinox  of 
1792,  which  fell  upon  the  22d  of  Sept, 
at  18  minutes  and  30  seconds  after  9 
A.  M.,  Paris  time.  This  day  was  select- 
ed as  that  on  which  the  first  decree  of 
the  new  republic  had  been  promulgated. 
The  year  was  made  to  consist  of  12 
months  of  30  days  each,  and,  to  complete 
the  full  number  of  days,  5  jovars  eompU- 
mentaires  wero  added  to  the  end  of  it,  in 
common  years,  and  6  in  leap  years.  Each 
period  of  4  years,  terminating  with  a  leap 
yeai*,Vas  called  a  franciade.  Instead  of 
weeks,  each  month  was  divided  into  3 
parts,  called  decades,  consisting  of  10  days 
each ;  the  other  divisions  bemg  also  ac- 
commodated to  the  decimal  system.  The 
names  of  the  months  were  so  chosen  as 
to  indicate,  by  their  etymology,  the  time 
of  year  to  which  they  belonged.  They 
were  as  follows : — Autumn,  from  the  22d 
Sept.  to  the  22d  Dec. ;  Vendhidaxre,  vint- 
age month  (Oct) ;  Brumaire,  foggy  month 
(Nov.);  Pnmaire,  sleet  month  (Dec.): — 
Winter,  from  22d  Dec.  to  22d  March ; 
Nivdse,  snowy  month  (Jan.);  Veni6se, 
vrindy  month  (Feb.);  Plumse,  rainy 
month  (March)  :---Spnng,fit>m  22d  March 
to   22d   June;    Germinal,   bud    month 

iAipril);  Florial,  flower  month  (May); 
^rairial,  meadow  month  f  June)  :---Sum- 
mer,  from  22d  June  to  22d  Sept. ;  Messi- 
dor,  harvest  month  (July);  Thermidor, 
hot  month  (Aug.) ;  Eructidor,  fruit  month 
(Sept). — ^The  10  days  of  each  decade  were 
called,  1.  Primidi,  2.  Lhiodi,  3.  Tridi,  4. 
Quartidi,  5.  Quiniidi,  6.  Sextidi,  7.  Sep^ 
ivii,  a  OcHdi,  9.  .Vomrfi,  10.  Decadi  (the 
SabbathJ.  Besides  this,  each  day  in  the 
year  haa  its  particular  name,  appropriate 
to  the  time  when  it  occuned ;  e.  g.,  the 
7th  of  vintage  month,  Vendhniaire,  was 
named  carottes  (carrots).  This  calendar 
was  abolished,  at  the  command  of  Napo- 
leon, by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  9th  Sept, 
1805,  and  the  common  Christian  or  Gre- 
gorian calendar  introduced  throughout 
the  French  empire.  (For  a  pretty  full 
historical  account  of  this  subject,  see 
Biisch's  Handbuch  der  Erfindunpn,  vol. 
vii.  p.  152  et  seq. ;  also  Gebehn's  IKf- 
toire  du  Calendrier,  There  are  also  astro- 
nomical calendars^  to  which  the  Astro- 
nomical Year-Book  of  professor  Bode 
belongs,  and  of  which  50  vols,  had  ap- 
peared in  1822.   It  is  still  cootmued.   Of 
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the  same  clafls  are  the  Paris  OmnoiBsaMt 
dta  TtmpSj  and  the  London  Nautical  Al- 
manac.   See  Mmanac  and  Chronology,) 

Calender.  Diflferent  fiibrics,  l^fore 
they  leave  the  hands  of  the  manufacturer, 
are  'subjected  to  certain  processes,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  make  them  smooth 
and  glossy,  to  glaze  them,  to  water  tliem, 
or  give  them  a  wavy  appearance.  This 
is  done,  in  general,  by  pressing  the  fabric 
between  wooden  or  metallic  cyluiders, 
whence  the  machine  is  called  a  calender, 
and  the  workman  a  cdUnder  or  calenr 
dertr, 

CALErvDERs ;  a  sect  of  dervises  in  Tur- 
key and  Persia.  They  are  not  very  strict 
in  their  morals,  nor  in  very  high  esteem 
among  the  Mohanmiedans.  They  preach 
in  the  market-places,  and  live  upon  alms. 
Their  name  is  derived  finom  their  founder. 
(See  Dervise.)  ^ 

Calends,  with  the  Romans,  the  first 
days  of  the  month ;  so  called  because  the 
poTtti/kx  maximus  then  proclaimed  (ccdavit) 
whether  the  nones  would  be  on  the  5th  or 
the  7th.  This  was  the  custom  until  tlie 
year  450  U.  C,  when  the  fasH  calendares, 
or  calendar  (q.  v.),  were  affixed  to  the 
wall  of  pubhc  places.  The  Greeks  did 
not  make  use  of  calends ;  whence  the 
proverbial  expression  ad  Gracas  calendar 
(on  the  Greek  calends),  meaning  never. 
The  calends  of  January  were  more  sol- 
emn than  the  others,  and  were  consecrated 
to  Janus  and  Juno.  On  this  day,  tPie 
magistrates  entered  on  their  offices,  and 
friends  interchanged  presents.  On  tlie 
calends,  debtors  were  obliged  to  pay  the 
interest  of  their  debts ;  hence  tristes  ca- 
Unda  (Hor.  Serm.  1  Sat.  3.  v.  87).  The 
book  of  accounts  was  called  Calendariunu 
— Calends,  in  ecclesiastical  history,  de- 
notes conferences,  anciently  held  by  the 
clergy  of  each  deanery  on  the  first  of  • 
each  month,  concerning  their  duty  and 
conduct    (Du  Cange,  in  voce,) 

Calenture  ;  a  violent  fever,  incident  to 
l)ersons  in  hot  climates,  especially  to  such 
as  are  natives  of  cooler  chmates.  It  is 
attended  with  deUrium ;  and  the  patient 
imagines  the  sea  to  be  a  green  field,  in 
which  he  is  tempted  to  walk  by  the  cool- 
ness and  freshness  of  its  appearance. 
This  is,  at  least,  the  poetical  explanation  of 
the  matter.  The  fact  seems  to  be,  that  the 
intense  inflammation  of  the  fever  prompts 
the  patient  to  plunge  into  cold  water  to 
relieve  his  sufferinffs. 

Calepin  (French)  ;  a  lexicon.  The 
name  is  derived  from  Calepino,  a  famous 
grammarian  and  lexicographer  of  tlie  15th 
century,  who  was  the  author  of  a  poly- 


glot dictionaiy,  which  has  passed  throi]^ 
numerous  editions,  and  been  enlarged^ 
different  editors.  The  most  complete 
edition  is  that  of  B41e,  1590,  foL,  m  II 
langua^es.^  This  work  was  usually  called 
the  CMeptn,  and  such  was  its  celebrity, 
that  the  name  became  a  common  appella- 
tion for  a  learned  lexicon. 

Caliber  ;  the  interior  diameter  of  the 
bore  of  any  piece  of  ordnance,  or  the  di- 
ameter of  a  shot  or  shell* — Caliber  or 
calliper  compasses  are  a  sort  of  compasses 
with  arched  legs,  used  in  the  artillery 
practice,  to  take  the  diameter  of  any 
round  body,  particularly  of  shot  or  shells, 
the  bore  of  ordnance,  &c.  The  instru- 
ment consists  of  two  thin  pieces  of  brass, 
joined  by  a  rivet,  so  as  to  move  quite 
round  each  other.  It  contains  a  number 
of  tables,  rules,  &c^  connected  with  the 
artillery  practice. 

Calico  ;  a  cotton  cloth,  which  derives 
its  name  fit>m  Calicut,  a  city  of  India, 
fiom  which  it  was  firat  brought  In  Eng- 
land, white  or  unprinted  cotton  cloth  is 
called  calico.  In  the  U.  States,  printed 
cloth  only  is  called  by  that  name.  Calico 
printing  is  a  combumtion  of  the  arts  of 
engraving  and  dyeing,  and  is  used  to  pro- 
duce, upon  woven  fabrics,  chiefly  of  cot- 
ton, a  variety  of  ornamental  combinations, 
both  of  figure  and  color.  In  this  process, 
the  whole  fabric  is  inunersed  in  the  dye- 
ing liquid ;  but  it  is  previously  prepared  in 
such  a  manner,  that  the  dye  adheres  only 
to  the  paits  intended  for  the  figure,  whife 
it  leaves  the  remaining  parts  unaltered. 
In  calico-printing,  adjective  colora  are 
most  frequently  employed.  The  cloth  is 
pi-epared  by  bleaching,  and  other  process* 
es,  which  dispose  it  to  receive  the  color. 
It  is  tlien  printed  with  the  mordant,  in  a 
manner  similar  to  that  of  copperplate- 
printing,  except  that  the  figure  is  en- 
graved uix)n  a  cylinder  instead  of  a  plate. 
The  cylinder,  in  one  part  of  its  revolution, 
becomes  charged  with  the  mordant,  mix- 
ed to  a  proper  consistence  with  starcli. 
The  superfluous  part  of  the  mordant  is 
then  scraped  off  by  a  straight  steel  edge, 
in  contact  with  which  the  cylinder  re-^ 
volves,  leaving  only  that  part  which  re- 
mains in  the  lines  of  the  figure.  The 
clotii  then  passes  in  forcible  contact  with 
the  otlier  side  of  the  cylinder,  and  receives 
from  it  a  complete  impression  of  the 
figure  in  the  pale  color  of  the  mordant. 
The  cloth  is  then  passed  through  the 
coloring-bath,  in  which  the  parts  previ- 
ously printed  become  dyed  with  the  in- 
tended color.  When  it  is  afterwards 
exposed  and  washed,  the  color  dis^pears 
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fiom  those  parts  which  are  not  impreg- 
Bated  with  the  mordant,  but  remains  per- 
manently fixed  to  the  rest.  When  addi- 
tional colors  are  reauired,  they  are  printed 
over  the  restj  witn  dinerent  mordants, 
suited  to  the  color  intended  to  be  pro- 
duced. This  secondaiy  printing  is  gen- 
.  orally  performed  with  blocks,  engraved 
in  the  manner  of  wood-cuts,  and  applied 
by  hand  to  the  succesave  parts  or  the 
piece. 

Calicut  ;  a  city  of  Hindostan,  formerly 
capital  of  the  kingdom  of  C,  which  was 
4;eded  to  the  British  in  1792.  From  this 
port  the  first  vessel  was  fi^ighted  with 
Indian  commodities  fi>r  Europe,  by  Vasco 
da  Gama,  in  1498.  The  ancient  city, 
however,  is  now  buried  beneath  the  sea ; 
4md,  at  low  tides,  the  tops  of  temples  and 
minarets  are  discernible.  The  present 
-town  stands  on  a  low  shore,  and  has  con- 
fliderable  trade.  It  was  taken  and  de- 
stroyed by  Tippoo  Saib,  but  was  rebuilt 
when  the  country  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  English.  Cardamoms,  teak,  sandal- 
wood, pepper  and  wax  are  the  principal 
-exports,  it  contains  5000  houses.  Lat 
IP  IS'  N. ;  Ion.  75P  W  E.  The  rajah  of 
the  C.  district,  or  the  Tamuri  rajah,  called 
Zanwrin  by  the  Europeans,  is  a  Bramin, 
who  pretends  to  be  superior  to  the  other 
Branuns,  and  inferior  only  to  the  gods. 
The  maks  of  the  fiunily  are  called  Tctm- 
'burtmSj  and  the  females  TanUntretUes, 
These  ladies  are  married  at  the  age  of  10, 
'but  it  would  be  scandalous  for  them  to 
have  any  intercourse  with  their  hus- 
bands. The  Namburi  Bramins,  or  the 
Nairs,  are  the  fethers  of  their  children, 
who  are  all,  of  course,  in  the  dilemma 
•described  by  Telemachus. 

Calif  and  Calif  ate.    (See  Calipk,) 

California,  Gulf  of;  a  gulf  on  the 
west  coast  of  North  America,  in  Mexico, 
lying  on  the  east  side  of  the  peninsula  of 
Califemia,  extending  firom  S.  S.  E.  to  N. 
N.  W.,  between  lat  22°  40^  and  34^  N. 
It  is  about  800  miles  long,  and,  through 
most  of  its  length,  is  less  than  100  miles 
wide.  It  receives  the  river  Colorado  at 
its  northern  extremity.  It  contains  nu* 
merous  islands  and  shoals,  and  is  of  diffi- 
jcult  navigation. 

California,  New ;  a  province  of  Mex- 
ico, on  the  coast  of  the  N.  Pacific  ocean, 
•caUed,  by  captain  Vancouver,  JV*ev  Mbwtu 
Jx  lies  north  of  the  peninsula,  which  is 
called  (M  CaHfminaj  and  is  600  miles 
long,  and  only  ^  broad.  Square  leagu^ 
^125/  Montery  is  the  capital  lliere  is 
not'any  countrv  in  the  world  which  more 
abounds  in  fish  and  game  of  every  de- 


scription. Hares,  rabbits  and  stags  are 
very  common  here ;  seals  6nd  otters  are 
also  feund  m  prodigious  numbers.  To 
the  northward,  and  during  the  winter,  the 
inhabitants  kill  a  very  ereat  number  of 
foxes,  bears,  wolves  and  wildcats.  The 
land  posaesses,  also,  great  fertility ;  fiirina- 
ceous  roots  and  seeds  of  all  kinds  abun- 
dantly prosper  here.  The  crops  of  maize, 
barley,  com  and  peas  cannot  oe  equalle4 
but  by  tliose  of  Cnili.  European  cultiva- 
tors can  have  no  conception  of  a  similar 
fertility.  The  medium  produce  of  com  is 
from  70  to  80  for  1 ;  the  extremes,  60  and 
100.  The  population,  in  1802,  including 
Indians  who  nad  settled  and  begun  to 
culuvate  fields,  was  15,562. 

California,  Old ;  a  province  of  Mex- 
ico, comprising  a  peninsula  in  the  Pacific 
ocean,  united,  on  the  north,  to  the  conti- 
nent of  North  America,  fix>m  which  the 
other  part  is  separated  by  a  narrow  sea, 
called  the  frulfof  Califorma^  and  bounded 
S.  and  W.  by  the  Pacific  ocean ;  near  900 
miles  in  length,  and,  in  difilerent  nlaces, 
30, 60, 90,  and  120  miles  wide.  A  cham 
of  mountains  extends  through  the  penin- 
sula, of  which  the  greatest  height  is  from 
4500  to  4900  feet  above  the  sea.    This 

Eeninsula  is  said  to  have  been  discoverecf 
y  sir  Francis  Drake,  and  by  him  called 
Jrew  Mbion;  and  the  gulf  of  California 
has  been  sometimes  called  the  Vtrmilion 
seoj  or  Pvrple  mo,  or  Red  sea.  In  a  pen- 
insula of  so  great  an.  extent,  which  reaches 
nearly  fit)m  23°  to  34^  N.  lat,  the  soil  and 
ctimate  must  naturally  be  found  to  vary. 
Some  parts  are  continually  covered  with 
flowers,  but  the  greater  part  is  wild,  rag- 
ged and  barren,  oveirun  with  rocks  and 
sand,  and  destitute  of  water.  From  cape 
St  Lucas  to  the  Colorado,  nearly  200 
leagues,  only  two  streams  mn  into  the 
gulf  of  Califemia.  Population,  in  1803^ 
9000.  The  principal  places  are  Santa 
Maria,  St  Ignatio,  St  Isidoro,  Loretoy 
St  Estevan,  St  Xavier,  St  Yagb,  Rosa- 
lio,  St  Juan  Guadalupe  and  St  Joseph. 

Caligula,  Caius  Caesar  Augustus  Ger» 
manicus,  son  of  Germanicus  and  Agrip- 
pina,  was  bora,  A.  D.  12,  in  the  camp^ 
prolNibly  in  Germany,  and  brought  up 
among  the  legions.  Here  he  received, 
irom  3)0  soldiers,  the  surname  of  C,  on 
account  of  his  wearing  the  co/ufcfe,  a  kind 
of  little  boots  in  use  among  them.  He 
understood  so  well  how  to  insinuate  him'* 
self  into  the  good  graces  of  Tiberius,  that 
he  not  only  escaped  the  crael  &te  of  his 
parents  and  brothers  and  sisters,  but  was 
even  loaded  with  honors.  Whether,  as 
some  writers  infoim  us,  he  removed  Tt« 
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berhn  <wt  of  the  way  by  dow  poisoiif  is 
uncertain.  When  the  latter  waa  about  to 
die,  be  appointed, accordinjrto  Suetonius, 
C.  and  the  son  of  Drusus,  Tiberius  Neroi, 
heirs  of  the  empire.  But  C^  uniyersally 
beloved  for  the  sake  of  his  fiither,  Ger- 
manicus,  was  able,  without  difficulty,  to 
obtain  sole  possession  of  the  throne. 
Rome  received  him  joyfully,  and  the  dis- 
tant provinces  echoed  his  welcome.  His 
first  actions,  also,  were  just  and  noble. 
He  interred,  in  the  most  honorable  man- 
ner, the  remains  of  his  mother  and  of  his 
brother  Nero,  set  fiee  all  state-prisoners, 
recalled  the  banished,  and  forbade  all 
prosecutions  for  jtreason.  He  conferred 
on  the  magistrates  free  and  independent 
power.  Although  the  will  of  Tiberius 
Iiad  been  declared,  by  the  senate,  to  be 
null  and  void,  he  fulfilled  every  article  of 
k,  with  the  exceptioa  only  of  that  above- 
mentioned.  When  he  was  chosen  con- 
sul, he  took  his  uncle  Claudius  as  his 
coUeaf^ue.  Thus  he  distinguished  the 
first  eight  months*  of  bis  reign  by  many 
magnanimous  actions,  when  he  fell  sick. 
Afier  his  rscoveiy,  by  a  most  unex- 
pected alteration,  he  suddenly  showed 
himself  the  most  cruel  and  uimatunl  of 
tyrants.  The  most  exquisite  tortures 
served  him  for  enjoyments.  During  his 
meals,  he  caused  criminals,  and  even  in- 
nocent persons,  to  be  stretched  on  the 
rack  and  beheaded :  the  most  respectable 
persons  were  daily  executed.  In  the 
madness  of  his  arrogance,  he  even  con- 
sidered himself  a  ^kI,  and  caused  the 
honors  to  be  paid  to  him  which  were 
paid  to  Apollo,  to  Mars,  and  even  to  Ju- 
I»ter.  He  also  showed  himself  in  public 
with  the  attributes  of  Venus  and  of^  other 
coddesses.  He  built  a  temple  to  his  own 
divini^.  At  one  time,  he  wished  that 
the  whole  Roman  people  had  but  one 
head,  that  he  might  be  able  to  cut  it  off  at 
one  blow.  He  fiequently  repeated  the 
words  of  an  old  poet,  Oderint  dum  mdu- 
anL  One  of  his  greatest  follies  was  the 
building  of  a  bridge  between  Bain  and 
Puteoh  (Puzzuoli).  He  himself  conse- 
crated this  stranm  structure  with  great 
splendor ;  and,  aner  he  had  passed  the 
nigfat  following  in  a  revel  with  his  fiiends, 
in  order  to  do  something  extraordinary 
before  his  departure,  he  caused  a  crowd 
of  persons,  without  distinction  of  age, 
rank  and  character,  to  be  seized,  and 
thrown  into  the  sea.  On  his  return,  he 
entered  Rome  in  triumph,  because,  as  he 
mid,  he  had  conauered  nature  herself 
After  this,  he  maae  preparations  for  an 
expedition  against  the  Germans,  passed, 


with  more  than  900,000  men,  o'rer  iM$ 
Rhine,  but  returned  after  he  had  travelled 
a  few  miles,  and  that  without  having  sees 
an  enemy.  Such  was  his  terror,  tbat^ 
when  he  came  to  the  river,  and  found  the 
bridge  obstructed  by  the  crowd  upon 
it,  he  caused  hirosea  to  be  passed  over 
the  heads  of  the  soldiers.  He  then  went 
to  Gaul,  which  he  plundered  with  unex* 
ampled  ranacity.  Not  content  with  the 
considerable  booty  thus  obtained,  he  sold 
all  the  property  of  both  his  sisters,  Agrip- 
pina  and  LivilJa,  whom  he  banished.  He 
also  sold  the  fiimiture  of  the  old  courts 
the  clothes  of  Marcus  Antoninus,  of  Au- 
gustus, Agrippina,  &c.  Before  he  left 
Gaul,  he  declared  his  intention  of  going 
to  Britain.  He  collected  his  anny  on  the 
coast,  embarked  in  a  magnificent  galley, 
but  returned  when  he  had  hardly  left  the 
land,  drew  up  his  forces,  ordered  the  si^ 
nal  for  battte  to  be  sounded,  and  com- 
manded the  soldiers  to  fill  their  pockets 
and  helmets  with  shells,  while  he  cried 
out,  ''This booty,  ravished  from  the  see» 
is  fit  for  my  palace  and  the  capitolP 
When  he  returned  to  Rome,  he  was  de- 
sirous of  a  triumph  on  account  of  his 
achievements,  but  contented  himself  with 
an  ovation.  Discontented  with  the  sen- 
ate, he  resolved  to  destroy  the  greater 
]MUt  of  the  members,  and  the  most  dis- 
tinguished men  of  Rome.  This  is  nroved 
by  two  books,  which  were  found  after  his 
death,  wherein  the  names  of  the  pro- 
scribed were  noted  down,  end  of  wliieh 
one  was  entitled  Oladm$  (Sword),  and 
the  other  PtigiUua  (Dagger).  He  became 
reconciled  to  the  senate  again  when  he 
found  it  worthy  of  him.  He  supported 
public  brothels  and  gaming-houses,  and 
received  himself  the  entrance-money  of 
the  visitors.  His  horse,  named  IncUahUf 
was  his  favcNite.  This  animal  had  a 
house  and  a  servant,  and  was  fed  from 
marble  and  ^dd.  C.  had  caused  him  to 
be  admitted  mto  the  college  of  his  priests, 
and  was  desirous  of  making  him  a  consul 
also.  He  even  had  the  intention  of  de- 
stroying the  poems  of  Homer,  and  was 
on  the  point  of  removing  the  works  and 
unages  of  Virgil  and  Livy  from  all  libra- 
ries :  those  of  me  former,  because  he  was 
destitute  of  genius  and  learning ;  those 
of  the  latter,  because  he  was  not  to  be 
depended  upon  as  a  bist<»ian.  C.'s  moi^- 
als  were,  from  his  jrouth  upward,  corrupt ; 
he  had  committed  incest  with  all  his  sis- 
ters. After  he  had  married  and  repudir 
ated  several  wives,  Ciesonia  retained  a 
permanent  hold  on  his  affections.  A 
number  of  conspikatOTB^  at  the  head  of 
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mkom  were  Chnrea  and  Cornelius  Sa- 
binusy  both  tribunes  of  the  pretorian  co* 
kortSi  murdered  him  in  the  29th  year  of 
his  life,  and  the  fourth  of  his  tyrannical 
reiim  (from  A.  D.  37  to  41). 

Caliph  (i.  e^  vU^^^rent)  is  the  name 
aSBumed  by  the  successors  of  Mohammed, 
in  the  government  of  the  fidthful  and  m 
the  high  priesthood*  CcH^haU  is,  tliere- 
fore,  tn^  name  given,  by  historiaus,  to  the 
empire  of  these  princes  which  the  Arabs 
founded  in  Asia,  and,  impelled  by  religious 
enthusiasm,  enlarged,  within  a  few  centu- 
ries, to  a  dominion  fiur  superior  in  extent 
to  the  Roman  empire.  Mohammed  (q.  vA 
in  the  character  of  the  prophet  of  Groo, 
made  himself  the  ^iritual  and  temporal 
ruler  of  his  people.  After  the  death  of 
Ihe  prophet,  the  election  of  a  successor 
occasioned  considerable  excitement.  Ab- 
daliah  Ebn  Abu  Koa&s,  called  Ahubekary 
i.  e.,  faiiuT  ^  the  virgin  (because  his 
daughter  Ayesha  was  the  only  one  of  the 
wives  of  Mohammed,  whom  he  had  mar- 
ried when  a  virgin^  obtained  the  victory 
over  Ali,  the  cousin  and  son-in-law  of 
Mohammed,  and  became  the  first  caliph, 
A.D.632(yearoftheHegirall).  Victo- 
rious over  all  enemies,  by  the  aid  of  his 
general,  the  brave  Caled,  be  began,  as  tbe 
Koran  directs,  to  spread  the  doctrines  of 
Mohammed  by  aims  among  the  neighbor- 
ing nations.  With  the  watch-wora  cwr 
Vfrmon  ur  trt&ttte,  a  numerous  army,  con- 
sistinff  entirely  of  volunteers,  inspired  with 
zeal  ror  the  holy  war,  penetrated  first  into 
Syria.  Conquerors  in  the  first  battle,  they 
were  subseauently  several  times  defeated 
by  the  Greeks ;  but,  having  once  acquired 
a  strong  footing  in  the  country  by  the 
treacherous  surrender  of  Bosro,  they  un- 
dertook, under  Caled,  the  siege  of  Damas- 
cus, and,  having  repulsed  two  large  ar- 
mies, sent  by  tbe  einperor  Heraclius  to 
the  relief  of  tbe  city,  they  obtained  pos- 
aession  of  it  b^  a  capitulation. (A.  D.  633, 
of  the  Hegira  12),  the  terms  of  which  were 
perfidloudy  broken,  Caled  pursuing  and 
slaughtering  the  retreating  Christians. 
Abubeker  £ed  after  he  had  filled  the  place 
of  tiie  prophet  two  years  and  four  months. 
Bv  his  wUl,  Omar,  another  ftither-in-law 
of  the  prophet,  became  second  caliph.  He 
intrusted  the  command  of  the  army  of  tbe 
fiiithfiil  to  the  humane  Obeidah,  instead 
of  Caled,  and  completed,  by  his  means, 
though  not  without  a  iMave  resistance  on 
Ihe  part  of  the  Greeks,  the  subjugation  of 
Syna  (A.  D.  638,  of  the  Hegira  17).  Je- 
rusalem having  been  compelfed  to  surren- 
der (A.  D.  636,  Heg.  15),  Omar  proceeded 
thither  in  person  to  fix  the  terms  of  capit- 


ulation, which  have  ■ubsaqueiitly  served 
as  a  model  in  settling  the  relations  of  the 
Moslems  to  the  subject  Christians.  These 
terms  were  carefulfy  observed  by  the  con- 
scientious caliph.  Equally  successful  vras 
another  ^neral,  Amrou,  m  Egypt,  which 
was  subjected  to  the  caliplwte  in  two 
years  (6&).  Omar  waa  the  first  who  bore 
the  appellation  of  emtr  al  vMvanenxn  (prince 
of  the  &itiifiilV-a  title  inherited  by  ail 
succeeding  caliphs,  and  perverted  into 
mxramoUn  by  the  ignorant  Europeans. 
After  the  murder  of  Omar  by  a  revenge- 
ful slave  (A.  D.  643,  Heg.  23),  a  council, 
appointed  by  him  on  his  death-bed,  chose 
Osraan,  or  Othman,  son-in-law  of  the 
prophet,  passing  over  Ali.  Under  him,  the 
empire  of  the  Arabs  soon  attained  a  won- 
deiful  magnitude.  In  the  East,  their  arms 

?)read  the  doctrines  of  the  Koran  through 
ersia.  At  the  same  time,  thev  advanced 
alo]^  the  northern  coast  of  Auica,  as  far 
as  Ceuta.  Cyprus,  too  (A.  D.  647),  and 
Rhodes  (A.  D.  654|  4ere  conquered ;  but 
the  former  viras  lost*  again  two  years 
afler.  Thus  Alexandria  and  all  Egypt 
were  a  second  time,  though  not  without 
difiiculty,  torn  firom  the  Greeks,  who  had 
regained  their  power  there  by  the  aid  of 
the  natives.  These  reverses  were  caused 
by  the  measures  of  Othman,  who,  far  in- 
ferior to  Omar  in  wisdom,  intrusted  the 
provinces,  not  to  the  most  capable,  but  to 
his  fiivorites.  The  dissatisfaction  thus 
excited  occasioned  a  general  insurrection 
in  the  year  654  (He^.  34),  which  terminat- 
ed in  his  death.  Ah,  the  son-in-law  of  the 
prophet  by  Fatima,  became  the  fourth 
caliph,  by  the  choice  of  tbe  people  of 
Medina,  and  is  regarded  as  the  first  legiti* 
mate  possessor  of  the  dignity,  by  a  numer- 
ous sect  of  Mohammediuis,  which  givee 
him  and  his  son  Hassan  almost  equal  hon- 
or with  the  prophet.  This  belief  prevails 
among  the  Persians;  whence  arises  tiie 
hatred  in  which  tiiey  are  held  by  the 
Turks.  Instead  of  being  able  to  continue 
the  conquests  of  his  predecessors,  Ali  al- 
ways had  to  contend  with  domestic  ene- 
mies. Among  these  was  Ayesha,  the 
widow  of  the  prophet,  called  the  niotker 
of  iht  faiUiM;  also  Tellah,  Zobeir,  and 
especially  tlie  powerful  Moavri3rah,  gov- 
ernor of  Syria,  who  all  laid  claim  to  the 
govemmenL  These  were  able  to  create 
suspicion,  and  spread  the  report  that  Ali 
had  instigated  the  murder  of  Othman. 
In  vain  cud  he  endeavor  to  repress  the 
machinations  of  his  enemies,  by  intrust- 
ing the  government  of  the  provinces 
to  his  firiends.  Nowhere  were  tbe  new 
governors  received.     The  discontented 
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coUected  an  amy,  and  made  themaelvea 
masters  of  Baasora.  All  defeated  it,  and 
Tellah  and  Zobeir  fell ;  but  he  could  not 
prevent  Moawjyah  and  his  friend  Amrou 
nrom  extending  their  party,  and  main- 
taining themselves  in  Syria,  Egypt,  and 
even  in  a  part  of  Arabia.  Three  men  of 
the  sect  of  the  Khoregites  proposed  to 
restore  concord  among  the  faithful,  by 
slaying  each  one  of  the  three  beads  of  the 
parties,  Ali,  Moawiyah  and  Amrou ;  but 
Ali  only  feU  (A.  D.  660,  Heg.  40).  He 
was  a  man  of  a  cultivated  mind.  The 
celebrated  moral  maxims,  and  the  Gfiq/o, 
as  it  was  termed,  are  the' most  famous  of 
his  works.  His  son,  the  mild,  peaceful 
Hassan,  had  no  desire  to  defend  the  ca- 
liphate against  the  indefatigable  Moawi- 
yah; but  vainly  did  he  hope  to  obtain 
security  by  a  solemn  abdication  of  the 
government.  He  perished  by  poison, 
said  to  have  been  administered  at  the 
instigation  of  Moawiyah.  Moawiyah  I 
transferred  the  seat  of  tlie  caliphate  from 
the  city  of  the  prophet,  Medina,  where  it 
had  hitherto  always  been,  to  Damascus, 
in  tlie  province  of  which  he  had  formerly 
been  governor  (A.  D.  673,  Heg.  54).  With 
him  begins  the  series  of  the  caliphs  called 
OmmUukSf  which  name  this  family  bore 
from  Moawivah's  progenitor,  Omimiyah. 
Not  long  aner  his  accession,  he  was 
obliged  to  quell  an  insurrection  of  the 
Khoregites  by  a  campaign,  and  a  rebellion 
at  Bassora  by  severe  punishments.  He 
then  seriously  meditated  the  entire  sub- 
version of  the  Byzantine  empire,  (q.  v.) 
His  son  Jezid  marched  through  Asia  Mi- 
nor, meeting  but  little  i*esistance ;  then 
crossed  the  Hellespont,  and  laid  sie^e  to 
Constantinople,  but  was  obliged  to  raise  it 
(A.  D.  669,  Heg.  49).  His  general  Obei- 
dah  was  more  successful  agamst  the  Turks 
in  Chorasan :  he  defeated  thein,  and  peu- 
•etrated  almost  into  Turkestan  (A.  D.  673, 
Heg.  54).  His  son  Jezid  was  not  alto- 
gether a  worthy  successor  of  the  politic 
Moawiyah  (A  D.  679,  Heg.  60).  At  firet, 
he  was  not  acknowledge  by  tlie  two 
holy  cities,  Mecca  and  Medina,  which,  as 
long  as  the  caliphs  had  resided  in  the  lat- 
ter city,  had  enjoyed  a  prmcipal  voice  in 
their  election,  but  which  had  not  been 
consulted  when  Moawiyah,  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  caliphs,  appointed  his 
successor  in  his  life-time.  The  discon- 
tented espoused  the  cause,  either  of  Hous- 
aain,  the  famous  son  of  Ali,  or  of  Abdal- 
kh,  Zobeir's  son,  both  of  whom  laid  claim 
to  the  crown.  A  rebellion  of  tlie  inhabit- 
ants of  Irak,  in  favor  of  Houssain,  led  by 
Moslem  and  Honni,  was  suppressed  by 


the  prudence  and  deeiaon  of  OhaidilU% 
governor  of  Cu& ;  and  Houssain,  who  had 
accepted  the  invitation  of  the  conspiratora, 
was  kiUed  (A.  D.  680,  Heg.  61),  to  the 
great  dissatisfaction  of  the  caliph,  who 
sought  to  make  reparation  by  acts  of  be- 
neficence towards  the  children  of  Hous* 
sain.  Abdallah  Ebn  Zobeir  was  reco^ 
nised  as  cahph  in  Medina,  where  Jezid 
was  detested  for  his  voluptuousness  and 
scepticism.  On  this  account,  Medina  was 
invested,  stormed  and  sacked;  but  Hou»- 
saln's  fainily,  residing  there,  was  spared, 
at  the  express  command  of  the  caliph. 
After  Jezid's  death  (A.  D.  683,  Heg.  U\ 
his  son,  Moawiyah  XI,  a  pious  youth  of 
the  sect  of  the  Motagelites  (who  rejected 
the  fanaticism  of  the  other  Mohamme- 
dans), voluntarily  resigned  the  cahphate, 
after  a  reign  of  a  few  months.  As  he  had 
chosen  no  successor,  anarchy  prevailed. 
Obeidallah,  governor  of  Irak,  sought  to 
found  a  distmct  empire  in  Bassora,  but 
was  soon  driven  out  by  the  inbabitauis 
themselves,  who  now,  as  well  as  all  Irak, 
Hegiaz,  Yemen  and  Egypt,  acknowledged 
Abdallah  Ebn  Zobeir  as  caliph.  In  Syria, 
Dehac,  regent  to  Abdallah,  was  at  first 
chosen  caUph ;  but  the  people  of  Damas- 
cus appointed  Merwan  X  of  the  race  of 
the  Ommiades,  caliph,  who  made  himself 
master  of  all  Syria  and  Egypt  Chorasan 
separated  from  the  caliphate,  and  submit- 
ted to  a  prince  of  its  own  dioosing — ^tbe 
noble  Salem.  In  the  following  year  (A.  D. 
684,  Heg.  65),  SoUman  Ebn  Sarad  excited 
a  great  rebellion  of  the  discontented  in 
Syria  and  Arabia,  and  pronounced  both 
caliphs  deposed,  but  was  defeated  by  the 
experienced  soldier  Obeidallah.  Merwan 
had  been  compelled  to  promise,  on  oath, 
to  leave  the  caliphate  to  Caled,  the  son  of 
Jezid ;  yet  he  nominated  his  son  Al>dalme- 
Ick  as  his  successor.  Under  him  (A.  D. 
684,  Heg.  65),  Mokthar,  a  new  rebel 
against  both  caliphs,  was  subdued  by  one 
of  them,  Abdallah  (A.  D  686,  Heg.  67J; 
but  this  only  made  Alxlallah  more  formi- 
dable to  Abdalmelek,  who,  in  order  to  be 
able  to  direct  all  his  forces  against  him, 
concluded  a  peace  witli  the  Gi'eek  empe- 
ror, Justinian  II,  in  which,  reversing  the 
order  of  the  Koran,  he  conceded  to  the 
Christians  a  yearly  tnbute  of  50,000  pieces 
of  cold.  He  then  marched  against  Ab- 
dallah, defeated  him  twice,  and  took  Mec- 
ca by  assault  In  this  last  conflict,  Ab- 
dallah fell.  Thus  he  united  under  his 
dominion  all  the  Mussulmans;  but  the 
resistance  of  the  governors — ^the  curse  of 
all  despotisms,  and  the  symptom  of  the 
future  dissolution  of  the  caliphate— ^eft 
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Inm  eoBslantly  occupied.  He  was  the 
firat  cdiph  that  caused  mouey  to  be  coin- 
ed. He  died  A.  D.  705  (Heg.  86).  Under 
Walid  I,  hJB  son,  the  Arabs  conquered,  in 
the  East,  Cbarasm  and  Turkestan  (A.  D. 
707,  Heg.  88) ;  in  the  North,  Galatia  (A.  D. 
710);  and,  in  the 'West,  Spain  (A.D.711). 
(See  S^nnn).  He  died  in  716  (Heg.  97). 
His  brother  and  successor  besi^Bied  (Con- 
stantinople, but  his  fleet  was  twice  de* 
stroyed  bv  temi)ests  and  tlie  Greek  flie. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  conquered  Georgia. 
He  died  718  (Heg. 99).  Omar  II,  his  suc- 
cessor by  Soliman's  lest  will,  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  the  Ommiades  by  his  in- 
dulgence towards  the  sect  of  Ali,  and  was 
poisoned  by  them  (A.  D.  721,  Heg.  102). 
Jezid  II,  his  successor,  also,  bv  the  diapo- 
sition  of  Soliman,  died  of  grief  for  tlie  loss 
of  a  female  fiivorite,  of  whose  death  he 
wastheaut}ior(A.D.723,Heg.l04.)  The 
Alide  Zeid,  grandson  of  Houssain,  now 
contested  the  caliphate  with  his  brother 
Hescham.  He  was  indeed  overpowered, 
and  put  to  death ;  but  another  house,  the 
Abbassides,  descendants  of  Abbas,  son  of 
Abdalniotaleli,  uncle  of  the  prophet,  be- 
gan to  be  formidable.  Under  Hescham, 
an  end  was  put  to  the  progress  of  the 
Saracens  in  the  West,  by  the  energy  of 
Charles  Martel,  who  annihilated  tlieir  ar- 
mies at  Tours  in  732,  and  at  Narbonne  in 
736.  The  voluptuous  Walid  II  was  mur- 
dered after  a  reign  of  one  year  (A.D.  743, 
Hetf.  124).  After  the  equally  brief  reigns 
of  Jezid  III,  and  of  the  Abbasside,  Ibra- 
hun,  Merwan  U  followed,  witli  the  sur- 
name (respectable  among  the  Arabs)  of 
the  .^^  (al  Hemar).  Ibi^ahim,  being  de- 
throned and  imprisoned  by  this  prince, 
appointed  his  brother  Abul  Abbas  his  suc- 
cessor, and  was,  shortlv  after,  murdered 
in  prison.  Abdallah,  Abul  Abbas's  uncle, 
now  took  up  arms  against  the  caliph,  who 
was,  at  that  time,  fully  occupied  by  a  dan- 
gerous rebellion  in  Persia.  Merwan  was 
twice  defeated,  and  fell  (A.  D.  752,  Heg. 
133).  With  him  termiimtes  the  series  of 
caliphs  of  the  race  of  Ommiyah.  The 
furious  Abdallah  treacherously  destrojred 
ahnoet  all  the. Ommiades,  by  a  homble 
massacre  at  a  meeting  where  they  were 
all  assemDled.  Two  onlv  escaped.  Ab- 
derames  fled  to  Spain,  where  he  fouuded 
the  independent  caliphate  of  Cordova  (see 
Spain) ;  anotlier  to  a  comer  of  Arabia, 
where  he  was  acknowledged  as  caliph, 
and  his  posterity  reigned  tiU  the  16th  cen- 
tury. Abul  Abbas,  although  innocent  of 
that  cruel  action,  which  secured  him  the 
throne,  derived  from  it  the  name  of  Stiffdh 
(theBk>ody).  He  died  very  soon,  18  years 
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of  age,  of  the  small-pox  (A.  D.  75^  Heg. 
134).  His  brother,  Abu  Giafio-,  ciOied  <d 
ManBor  (the  Victorious),  was  obliged  to 
contend  with  a  rival  in  his  own  uncle, 
Abdallah,  whom  he,  however,  overcame. 
His  avarice  made  him  many  enemies, 
whom  he  succeeded  in  suppressing  by  hm 
perfidious  cunning.  He  acquired  nis  sur- 
name by  his  victories  in  Armenia,  Cilicia 
and  Capuadocia.  In  the  year  764  (Heg. 
145),  he  founded  the  city  of  Bagdad  on  the 
Tigris,  and  transfbrred  thither  the  seat  of 
the  caUphate  (A.  D.  768,  Heg.  149).  He 
died  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  leaving 
immense  treasures  (A.  D.  775,  Heg.  156^ 
Mahadi,  his  son  and  successor,  a  man  of 
a  noble  character,  had  to  contend  with 
the  turbulent  inhabitants  of  Chorasan. 
under  the  pretended  prophet  Hakem,an€l 
died  A.  D.  785  (Heg.  166) ;  and  Hadi,  his 
srandson,  met  with  the  same  opposition 
uom  the  Ali  party,  under  Houssam,  All's 
great-grandson.  Had!  caused  the  Zen- 
dists  to  be  exterminated — a  sect  adhering 
to  the  doctrine  of  two  principles  of  nature. 
According  to  the  usual  order  of  succes- 
sion, and  Mahadi's  provision,  Hadi  was 
fblk>wed,  not  by  his  son,  but  by  his  broth- 
er Harun  (A.  D.  786,  Heg.  167),  who  was 
denominated  al  BxuMd^  on  account  of 
his  justice,  and  is  famous  for  promoting 
the  arts  and  sciences.  He  concluded  a 
truce  (an  actual  peace  could  never  be 
made  vrith  Christians)  with  the  Greek 
empress  Irene  (788,  Heg.  169),  who  con- 
sented to  pay  him  tribute.  Jahir,  an  Alide, 
disputed  with  him  the  possession  of  the 
throne,  but  subsequentlv  submitted.  Ha- 
run, however,  tamishea  his  reputation  by 
the  murder  of  Jahir,  and  etui  more  by 
the  murder  of  liis  sister  Abbassah,  and 
her  fevorite,  tlie  Barmecide  Giafar,  and 
by  the  expulsion  and  persecution  of  the 
whole  &mily  of  the  Barmecides,  whose 
services  to  the  state  and  himself  had  been 
of  very  great  value.  Harun  divided  tlie 
empire  atnonff  his  three  sons.  Al  Amin, 
as  sole  caliph,  was  to  reign  over  Irak, 
Arabia,  Syria,  £gvpt,and  the  restof  Afii- 
ca :  under  him,  Al  Mamun  was  to  govern 
Persia,  Turkestan,  Chorasan,  and  the 
whole  East;  and  Motassem  was  to  rule 
Asia  Minor,  Armenia,  and  all  the  coun- 
tries on  the  Black  sea..  The  younger 
brotliers  were  to  succeed  Amin  in  the 
cahphate.  At  Thus,  in  Chorasan,  through 
which  Harun  was  pasmnff,  in  order  to 
quell  a  rebellion  that  had  broken  out  in 
Samarcand,  he  was  arrested  by  death,  of 
which  he  had  been  forewarned  by  won- 
derfljl  dreams  (A.  D.  809,  Heg.  190).  Al 
Amin  the  Faithful  (his  proper  name  was 
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Untrae  to  lus  oUuatioiifl  as  a  niler,  and 
AddkMed  to  all  kinds  of  aensualkjr,  he  left 
the  diBcbaive  of  hia  duties  to  his  vizier, 
FadheL  The  vizier,  fifooi  hatred  of  Ma- 
mim,  persuaded  the  caliph  to  i^f^point  his 
son  his  successor,  and  deprive  Motassran 
of  his  portion  of  tenitorv.  A  war  arose 
between  the  brothers,  lhamun's  general, 
Thaher,  defeated  the  armies  of  the  caliph, 
took  Bagdad,  and  caused  Amin  to  be  put 
to  death  (A.  D.  813,  Heg.  1941  Mamun 
was  recognised  as  caliph.  Nobler  in  his 
inclinations  than  Amin,  he  cherished  the 
arts  and  sciences ;  but,  like  his  brother,  he 
left  the  government  and  armies  to  his 
ministers.  His  measures  to  secure  the 
caliphate  to  the  Alides,  in  order  to  please 
Riza,  his  favorite,  excited  the  powerful 
Abbessides  to  an  insurrection.  They  de- 
clared Mamun  to  have  forfeited  the  tnrone, 
and  proclaimed  Il»Bhim  caliph,  but  sub- 
mitted again,  after  the  death  of  Riza, 
when*  the  caliph  had  changed  his  senti- 
ments. The  vast  emphe  of  the  Arabs, 
embracing  numberiess  provinces  in  two 
quarters  of  the  globe,  could  hardly  be 
held  under  his  sceptre.  There  is  but  one 
step,  and  that  an  easy  one,  under  a  weak 
sovereign,  ftom  a  viceroyalty  to  a  king- 
dom. The  wisdom  of  the  former  Abbas- 
sides  could  only  retard  this  evil ;  the  fiLults 
of  the  latter  precipitated  it.  Even  under 
Harun  al  Raschid,  the  Agladtdes  had 
founded  an  independent  empire  in  Tunis 
(A.  D.  800,  Heg.  18U  as  had  likewise  the 
Edrisides  in  Fez.  Thaher,  having  been 
appointed  sovemor  of  Chorasan,  made 
himself  incfependent  From  him  the 
Thaherides  derived  their  origin.  Mamun 
sent  Thomas,  a  Ghreek  exile,  with  an  army 
against  the  Greek  emperor,  Michael  II, 
the  Stammerer.  Thomas  depopulated 
Asia  Minor,  and  h^d  siege  to  Constanti- 
nople; but  a  storni  destroyed  his  fleet 
(A.  D.  82^  Heg.  207).  A  second  attack 
on  the  imperial  city  was  repelled  by  the 
aid  of  the  JBulgarians.  Thomas  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  executed.  Towards  the  ma- 
ny reli^ous  sects,  into  which  the  Mussul- 
mians  were  then  divided,  Mamun  acted 
with  toleration.  He  died  A.  D.  833  (Hes. 
218).  During  his  ^emment  (about  830, 
He^.  215),  the  Afiican  Arabs  conquered 
Sicilv  and  Sardinia,  where  they  maintain- 
ed themselves  about  200  years,  till  the 
former  island  was  torn  from  them  by  the 
Normans,  in  1035,  and  the  latter  island  by 
the  Pisans,  in  1051.  Motaasem,  at  first 
named  BiUak  (by  the  grace  of  God),  Ha- 
run's  third  son,  built  a  new  city.  Samara, 
56  miles  fix»n  Bagdad,  and  transfened 


ihidMrluflresidsnee.  bUii 
the  Greeks  and  rebeOioas  Peniana^  he 
fint  used  Tuikish  aoldieii.  From  ipier 
at  the  death  bf  hk  private  physician.  Mo- 
tassem  became  msane,  and  died  A.  D. 
842,  Heg.  227.  Vath^L  Biflah,  his  son^ 
member  of  the  Motazelite  sect,  exeited 
hinraelf  to  promote  the  advancement  i3€ 
science;  but  he  was  an  enervated  vcrfup- 
tuary,  and  died  of  nervous  weakness  (A.  D. 
846,Heg.232).  A  contest  for  the  succes- 
sion, between  his  iMother  Moiawackel  and 
his  son  Mothadi,  was  decided  by  the  al- 
ready powerful  and  arrogant  Turidah 
body-guard  in  favor  of  the  most  unworthy 
competitor,  the  fwmer.  Under  Mota- 
wacKel,  it  became  more  and  more  custom- 
ary to  carry  on  all  wars  by  means  of 
Turkish  mercenaries.  Thus  the  Arabs 
were  rendered  unwarlike  and  effeminate, 
as  must  necessarily  be  the  case,  in  a  hot 
clinmte,  with  those  who  do  not  Uve  in 
constant  activity.  Motawackel  maniiested 
a  blind  hatred  of  the  Alides,  not  aparing 
even  the  memory  of  the  deceaseo.  He 
moreover  evinced  a  malignant  ^irit,  and 
a  proneness  to  sensuality  and  cruelty.  His 
own  son,  Montassar,  educated  in  the  in- 
dulffence  of  both  these  vices,  and  often 
barbarously  treated  by  him,  conspired 
against  him  with  the  Turkish  bod v-guards, 
and  effected  his  murder  (A.  D.  861,  Heg. 
247).  The  Turks,  who  now  am^^ed  the 
right  of  electing  the  caliphs,  called  the 
murderer  to  the  throne  of  me  ftuthful,and 
compelled  his  brothers,  who  were  inno- 
cent of  the  atrocious  act,  and  whose  re- 
venge they  feared,  to  renounce  the  suc- 
cession which  had  been  designed  for 
them  by  Motawackel.  Montasser  died, 
soon  after,  of  a  fever,  caused  by  the  goad- 
mgs  of  remorse  (A.  D.  862,  Heg.  248). 
The  Turks  then  elected  Mostam  BiUab, 
a  grandson  of  the  caliph  Motaasem.  Two 
of  the  Alides  became  competitors  with 
him  for  the  caliphate.  One  of  them,  at 
Cuft^  was  defeated  and  put  to  death ;  but 
the  other  founded  an  independent  empire 
in  Tabristan,  which  subsisted  half  a  cen- 
tury. The  discord  of  the  Turkish  soklieiB 
completed  the  dismemberment  of  the 
empire.  One  party  raised  to  the  throne 
Motaz,  second  son  of  Motawackel,  and 
compelled  Mostain  to  abdicate.  Motaz 
^illfUl  soon  found  means  to  set  rid  of  him, 
as  well  as  of  his  own  brother,  Muwiad. 
He  then  meditated  the  removal  of  the 
Turkish  soldiers;  but,  before  he  found 
courage  to  execute  his  projects,  they  re- 
belled on  accountof  their  pay  being  in  ar- 
rear,  and  forced  him  to  resign  the  jgovem- 
ment    He  soon  after  died  (A«D.86K^,  Heg. 
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,WSSl  Thej  eonfened  the  oaMphate  on 
Mohadi  Billui,  son  of  the  cafiph  V athek, 
but  depond  this  excoHeiit  prince,  eleven 
months  after,  because  he  attempted  to  im<- 
prove  tMrmifitarydiscipfine.  Under  Mo- 
tawaekePa  third  son,  the  sensual  Motam* 
ed  BiUah,  whom  they  next  called  to  the  ca- 
liphate, his  prudent  and  couraj^eous  fourth 
brother,  Muafifek,  succeeded  m  overcome 
ing  the  dangerous  preponderance  of  these 
Turk&  Motamed  transfened  the  seat  of 
the  oahphate  from  Samara  back  to  Baa^ 
dad,  in  the  year  873  (Heg.  359),  where  it 
afterwards  continued.  In  the  same  year, 
owing  td  a  revolutimi  in  the  indepenident 
government  of  Chorasan,  the  dynas^  of 
Uie  Thaherides  gave  pkce  to  that  of  the 
Soffiurides,  who,  eventually,  extendedtheir 
dominion  over  Tabristan  and  Segestan. 
The  governor  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  Ach- 
met  Den  Tulun,  also  made  himself  inde- 
pendent (A.  D.  877,  Heg.  963),  from  whom 
are  descended  the  Tulunides.  The  brave 
Muafiek  annihilated,  indeed,  the  empire 
of  the  Zinghians,  in  Cufa  and  Basaora,  10 
vears  after  its  formation  (A.  D.  881,  Heg. 
968) ;  but  he  was  unable  to  save  the  ca- 
liphate from  the  ruin  to  which  it  was  con- 
tinually hastening.  Motamed  died  soon 
after  him  (A.  D.  893,  Heg.  279),  and  was 
succeeded  by  Muaffek's  son,  Mothadad 
Billah.  He  contended  unsucoessftilly  with 
a  new  sect  that  had  arisen  in  Irak—the  Car- 
mathians  (A.  D.  899,  Heg.  266)-^gain8t 
whom  his  son,  Moktaphi  SiUah  (A.  D.  902, 
Heg.  289),  was  more  fortunate.  He  was 
still  more  successful  in  a  war  against  the 
Tulunides,  as  he  again  reduced  Egypt 
and  Syria,  in  905  (Heg.  292).  Under  his 
brother,  Moktadar  Billab,  who  succeeded 
him  at  the  age  of  13  years  (A.  D.  909, 
Heg.  2^)j  reunions  and  bloody  quarrels 
about  the  sovereignty  disturbed  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  empire.  He  was  several 
times  deposed  and  reinstated,  and  finally 
murdeied(A.D.931,Heg.319).  During 
his  reign,  Abu  Mohammed  Obeidallah 
rose  in  Africa,  whcs  pretending  to  be  de- 
scended fix>m  FalunB,  daughter  of  the 
prophet  (therefore  from  Ali)^  overthrew 
the  dynasty  of  the  A^adides  in  Tunis,  and 
founded  that  of  the  Fatiraites  (A.  D.  910, 
Hegi  296).  Not  satisfied  with  reignmg 
independent  of  the  calipfa,  this  party,  as 
descendants  of  the  prophet,  asserted  them-i 
selves  to  be  the  only,  lawfiil  4»Jiphs« 
Shordy  afterwards,  the  dynasty  of  the 
fiouideii^  in  Persia,  rose  to  authority  and 
power  (A.  D.  925,  Heg.  315).  Chorasan 
was  stilt  indepeodeot.  The  oafy  chanoe 
WW,  that  the  Samanidea  had  taken  the 
l^aeeoftJMSottsides^  bapanofAn^ 


bia  the  heretic  Carmathlans  ruled;  'm  Mes- 
opotamia, the  Hamadamites.  In  Egypt, 
which  had  just  been  recovered,  Akscmd, 
fiKMn  a  governor,  was  called  lo  be  a  sov»> 
reign.  From  him  descended  the  Akschi- 
dite&  KaherBiHah,Mothadad's  third  son, 
merited  his  ftite,  on  account  of  his  malice 
and  cruelty.  The  Turkish  soldiers,  having 
recovered  their  power,  drove  him  finom 
the  throne  into  exile  (A.  D.  934,  Heg.  322), 
in  which  lie  perished  ^ve  years  aftw* 
wards.  Rhadi  BiUah,  his  brother,  bore 
the  dignity  of  an  emir  al  omra  (captain  of 
the  captains),  with  which  the  exercise  of 
absolute  power,  in  the  name  of  the  caliph, 
was  united ;  and  thus  the  caliph  wasnoore 
and  more  thrown  into  the  back-|;TOund. 
The  first  who  was  invested  with  this 
dignity  was  Raik ;  but  it  was  soon  torn 
firom  him  by  the  Turk  Jakan,  by  fiirce  of 
arms,  in  the  year  989  (Heg.  327).  Jakaa 
extended  the  power  <h  the  office  to  such 
a  degree  as  to  leave  the  caliph  notiiing  but 
the  name  of  his  temporal  sway,  and  even 
assumed  the  right  of  determining  the  suc- 
cession to  the  throne.  Raik  was  indem- 
nified by  receiving  Cufii,  Bassora  and 
Irak  Arabi,  as  an  independent  govern- 
ment The  next  caliph,  Motaki  Billah, 
Moktader's  son,  made  an  effort  to  regain 
his  independence  by  the  murder  of  Ja- 
kun;  but  he  was  soon  compelled,  by  the 
Turkish  soldiers,  to  appomt  Tozun,  an- 
other of  their  countrymen,  emir,  who 
made  this  office  heredi&uy.  He  formally 
devised  it  to  a  certain  Schirzad,  but  it  soon 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  Persian, 
royal  house  of  the  Bouides,  whose  aid  tb]^ 
succeeding  caliph,  Mostaki  Billah,  solieit-^ 
ed  against  the  tyranny  of  Schirzad.  The 
first  Bouide  emir,  Moezeddulai,^  ^ft  it  as 
an  inheritance  to  his  posterity.  Not  the 
caliph,  but  the  emir,  now  se^gned  in  Bag- 
dad, though  over  only  a  amall  territory. 
In  every  remote  pi^vince,  there  were 
independent  princess  To  continue  the 
catalogue  of  the  names  of  those  who 
were  hencefbrarard  caliphs,  would  be 
superfluous^  for  these  MusBulman  jptopes 
had  not  by  any  means  the  power  of  the 
Christian^  It  would  be  too  ^dious  to 
pursMe  the  branches  into  which  the  histo- 
ry of  the  caliphate  is  now  divided ;  but 
we  must  brieny  show  the  great  changes 
which  the  different  states  and  their  dynas^ 
ties  have  undergone,  and  which  gave  rise 
to  the  dominion  of  the  Ottoman  Porte. 
During  the  minority  of  the  Akschidite 
All,  the  Fatimite  Morz  [^edirullah,  at  that 
time  calip^  in  Tunis,  subjugated  Egypt 
jn  969  (Heg.  358),  and  founded  Cauo, 
which  he  made  tl^  asfii  of  his  cali^te. 
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There  were,  consequently,  at  tlus  time^ 
three  caliphs-Hit  Bagdad,  Cairo  and  Cor- 
dovtt'-each  of  whkn  declared  the  others 
heretics.  But  the  Fatimites,  as  well  as 
the  AhbasBides,  fell  under  the  power  of 
their  vizien,  and,  like  them,  the  Ommi- 
ades  in  Cordova  were  deprived  of  all 
power  by  the  division  of  Spain  into  mar 
ny  small  sovereignties,  till  they  were  en- 
tirely subverted  1^  the  Morabethun.  (See 
Spain,)  Ukan,  king  of  Turkestan,  having 
conquered  Chonisan,  and  overthrown  the 
Samaoides,  was  expelled  again  by  Mach- 
mud,  prince  of  Gazna,  who  founded  there 
the  dominion  of  the  Gaznevides,  in  996 
(Heg.388),  who  were  soon,  however,  over- 
thrown in  turn  by  th^  Seldjook  Turks, 
under  Togrul  Beg,  in  1030  (Heg.  421). 
This  leader  conquered  also  Cbaraspi, 
Georgia,  and  the  Persian  Irak.  Called  to 
the  asffistance  of  the  caliph  Kajem  Beme- 
illah,  at  Bagdad,  against  the  tyranny  of 
the  Bouido  emirs,  he  proceeded  to  Bag- 
dad, and  became  emir  himself  in  1055 
(Heg.  448),  by  which  means  the  dominion 
of  the  Turks  was  firmly  established  over 
all  the  Mussulmaus.  To  his  nephew. 
Alp  Arslan  (who  defeated  and  took  pris- 
oner the  Greek  emperor  Romanus  Dioge- 
nes), he  left  this  dignity,  with  so  great 
power,  that  these  Turkish  emirs  al  omra 
were  frequently  called  the  sulkms  of  Bag- 
dad.  Turkish  princes,  who  aspired  to  be 
sovereigns  in  me  other  provinces,  were, 
at  first,  satisfied  with  the  title  of  atabek 
(fether,  teacher),  such  as  the  atabeks  of 
Irak  and  Syria,  of  Adherbidschan,  Far- 
sistan  (Persis)  and  Laiistan.  It  was  the 
atabeks  of  Syria  and  Irak,  with  whom 
the  crusaders  had  principaUy  to  contend. 
The  fim  was  caUed  Oniadeddin  Zengid; 
by  the  Franks,  Sanguvu  They  were  af* 
terwards  termed  siMans,  The  caliph  of 
Bagdad  was  recognised  by  all  as  the  spir- 
itual soverciffn  of  all  Mussulmans:  his 
temporal  authority  did  not  extend  beyond 
the  walls  of  Bagdad.  Noureddin,  Zen- 
ghi's  son,  being  requested,  by  the  Fatimite 
caliph  Adhed,  to  protect  Bagdad  against 
his  vizier,  sent  to  Cairo,  in  succession,  the 
Curds,  Schirkueh  and  Salaheddin  or  Sa- 
ladin ;  but  the  latter  overthrew  the  Fati- 
mites (as  schismatic  an(i-popef),  and  usurp- 
ed the  authority  of  sultan  of  Egypt  m 
1170  (Heg.  556),  with  which  he  united 
Syria,  after  Noureddin's  death.  This  is 
the  great  Salaheddin  (Saladin),  the  formi- 
dable enemy  of  the  Christians,  the  con- 
queror of  Jerusalem.  The  dynasty  which 
commenced  with  bun  was  called,  from 
bis  fether,  Ayoub,  the  .^youbiUs.  They 
reigned  over  Egypt  till  expelled  by  the 


Mamelukes  in  1250.  The  Seldjook  sul- 
tans of  Irak  were  overthrown,  in  1194 
(Heg.  SdO\  by  the  Charasmians;  and,  as 
those  of  ChoiBsan  were  extinc^  there  re- 
mained of  the  Seldjook  dominions  noth- 
ing but  the  empire  of  Iconium  or  Roum, 
in  Asia  Minor,  from  which  the  present 
Turkish  empire  derives  its  origin.  (See 
Ottoman  Empirt,)  The  Charasmian  sul- 
tans extended  theur  conquests  fer  into 
Asia,  until  their  territories  were  invaded 
by  the  Tartars,  under  Zenghis  Khan,  in 
lS20(Heg.617).  They  were  finally  totally 
destroyed  by  his  son  Octal.  Bagdad,  also, 
the  remains  of  the  possessions  of  the  ca- 
liphs, became  the  easy  prey  of  a  Mongul 
horde,  under  Holagou,  in  1258  (Her.  636), 
by  the  treachery  of  the  vizier  -al  Kami, 
and  a  slave,  Amram,  under  the  56th  ca- 
liph, Motazem.  The  nephew  of  the  cru- 
elly-murdered Motazem  fled  to  Ecypt, 
where  he  continued  to  be  called  calipb, 
under  the  protection  of  the  Mamelukes^ 
and  bequeathed  the  Mohainmedan  jpcjk- 
dom  to  liis  posterity.  When  the  Turks 
conquered  Egypt,  in  1517,  the  last  of 
these  nominal  caliphs  was  carried  to 
Constantinople,  and  died,  after  returning 
to  Egypt,  in  1538.  The  Turkish  suHans 
subsequently  assumed  the  title  of  adiph^ 
and  the  padishab  or  grand  signer  at  Con- 
stantinople retains  it  to  the  present  day, 
with  the  claim  of  spiritual  supremacy 
over  all  Mussulmans,  though  this  claim 
is  little  regarded  out  of  his  own  domin- 
ions, and  strongly  disputed  by  the  Per- 
sians. 

Calixtins,  or  UTiuqnisTS ;  a  sect  of 
the  Hussites  in  Bohemia,  who  differed 
from  the  Catholics  principally  in  giving 
the  cup  in  the  Lord's  supper  to  lavmen. 
(See  liussites.)  Under  Georse  of  Podie- 
brad,  from  1450  to  1471,  who  declared 
himself  for  them,  the  C.  obtained  the  as- 
cendency. Under  Wladislaw,  they  main- 
tained their  religious  liberties,  and,  from 
the  time  of  the  reformation  m  the  16th 
century,  shared  the  doctrines  as  well  as 
the  fate  of  the  Protestants  in  Bohemia. 
Their  refusal  to  fight  against  their  own 
sect  in  the  Smalkaldian  war,  at  first  drew 
upon  them  severe  persecutions ;  but  Fer- 
dinand I,  though  unfavorable  to  them  in 
other  respects,  permitted  them  to  partici- 
pate in  the  advantages  of  the  religious 
peace  of  1556  with  his  other  Prot^tant 
subjects,  and  the  excellent  Maximilian  II 
granted  them  perfect  liberty  in  the  exer- 
cise of  their  religious  beUefT  Their  situ- 
ation became  more  critical  under  Rodolph 
II,  and  they  found  it  difficult  to  prevail 
on  him  puMicly  to  acknowledge  toe  Bo- 
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hemian  conftM^n,  preeented  hy  them  in 
connexion  with  the  Bohemian  Brethren 
and  the  Lutbenna,  and  to  confirm  the 
church  government,  under  which  they 
had  hitherto  posseaeed  teachera,  churchea 
and  schools  of  their  own,  and  a  separate 
consistory  at  Prague.  When  Matthias 
made  many  encroachments  on  the  privi- 
leges thus  granted,  the  united  Protestants, 
under  the  count  of  Thum,  in  1617,  un- 
dertook to  defend  themselves.  This  final- 
ly kindled  the  30  years'  war.  After  a 
short  triumph  under  Frederic  of  the 
Palatinate,  whom  they  had  chosen  king, 
thev  were  defeated,  in  1690,  near  Prague, 
and  the  Protestant  cause  completely  over- 
thrown. Ferdinand  II  caused  many 
C,  Lutherans  and  Calvinists  to  be  exe- 
cuted as  rebels,  and  drove  others  into 
banishment ;  and  Ferdinand  III  did  not 
extend  the  benefits  of  the  peace  of  West- 
phalia to  the  Protestants  in  Bohemia. 
His  successors  were  not  more  favorably 
disposed  towards  the  Protestants ;  and  the 
edict  of  toleration  of  Joseph  II,  1782,  first 
restored  to  the  Protestants  in  Bohemia 
their  religious  liberty,  of  which  they  had 
been  deprived  during  162  years,  and 
which  is  enjoyed  to  the  present  day  by 
the  Calvinists  and  Lutherans,  among 
whom  the  remains  of  the  old  C.  have 
been  lost 

Calixtus  ;  the  name  of  several  popes. 
— 1.  The  first  was  a  Roman  bishop  from 
217  to  ^24,  when  he  sufiered  martyrdom. 
— ^2.  Guido,  son  of  count  William  of  Bur- 
gundy, archbi^op  of  Vienna,  and  papal 
legate  in  France,  was  elected,  in  1119,  in 
the  monastery  of  Clugny,  successor  of 
the  expelled  pope  Gelasius  II,  who  had 
been  driven  nrom  Italy  by  the  emperor 
Heniy  V,  and  had  died  in  this  monasteiy. 
He  received  the  tiara  at  Vienna.  In  the 
same  year,  he  held  councils  at  Toulouse 
and  at  Rheims,  the  latter  of  which  was 
intended  Ho  setde  the  protracted  dispute 
respecting  the  right  or  investitare.  As 
the  emperor  Henry  V  would  not  confirm 
an  agreement  which  he  had  already  made 
on  this  subject,  C.  repeated  anew  the  ex- 
communication whicn  he  had  pronounced 
against  him  as  legate,  at  the  council  of 
Vienna,  in  1112.  He  excommunicated, 
also,  the  anti-pope  Gregory  VIII,  and  re- 
newed former  decrees  respecting  simony, 
lay  investitiu^  and  the  marriage  of  priests. 
Successfiil  in  his  contest  with  the  emperor 
on  the  subject  of  investiture  by  means  of 
his  alliance  with  the  rebels  in  Gennanv, 
in  particular  with  the  Saxons,  he  made 
his  entrance  into  Italy  in  1120,  and,  with 
great  p<HBp»  into  Rome  itself;  took  Greg- 
35* 


ory  Vni  prisoner,  in  1191,  bj  the  aid  of 

the  Normans,  and  treated  him  shamefiiUy. 
He  availed  himself  of  the  troubles  of  ^e 
emperor  to  force  him,  in  llS9,to  affree  to 
the  concordat  of  Worms.  (See  iweati- 
iure  and  Concordai\,  He  died  m  1124.— 
0.  lU,  choeen  in  1168,  in  Rome,  as  anti- 
pope  to  Paschal  III,  and  confirmed  by 
the  emperor  Frederic  I,  in  1178,  was 
obliged  to  submit  to  pope  Alexander  III. 
As  he  was  not  counted  amonff  the  le^ 
popes,  a  subsequent  pope  was  ciuled  C  UL 
This  was  a  Spanish  nobleman,  Alphonso 
Borgia,  counsellor  of  Alphonso,  lung  of 
Arragon  and  the  Sicilies.  He  was  made 
pope  in  1455.  He  was  at  this  time  ftr 
advanced  in  life,  but  equalled  in  policy 
and  presumption  the  most  enterprising 
rulers  of  the  church.  In  order  to  appease 
the  displeasure  of  the  princes  and  nations, 
occasioned  by  the  proceedings  of  the 
councils  of  Constance  and  Basi],  he  in- 
stigated  them  to  a  crusade  against  the 
Turks,  and  supported  Scanderbeg,  fyr 
this  purpose,  with  money  and  ^ips. 
His  intention  was  counteracted  in  Ger^ 
many  by  the  discontent  of  the  states  of 
the  empire  with  the  concordat  of  Vienna, 
and  in  France  b^  the  appeals  of  the  uni- 
versities of  Pans  and  Toulouse  against 
the  tithe  for  the  Turkish  war.  King  Al- 
phonso, moreover,  was  indignant  at  the 
refusal  of  the  pope  to  acknowledge  his 
natural  son  Ferdinand  as  king  of  Naples. 
Tlie  Romans,  also,  were  displeased  at  the 
fevora  which  he  conferred  on  his  worth- 
less nephews.  After  his  doith,  in  1458, 
a  treasure  of  115,000  ducats  was  found, 
destined  for  the  Tarkish  war. 

Calixtus  (properly  CaUism%  Georjge, 
the  most  able  and  enlightened  theologian 
of  the  Lutheran  church  m  the  17tb  century, 
was  born  in  1586,  at  Meelby,  in  Holstein, 
and  educated  at  Flensboi^and  Helmstadt. 
In  1607,  in  the  latter  university,  he  turn- 
ed his  thoughts  to  theology ;  in  1609,  viSi- 
ited  the  universities  of  the  south  of  €fer- 
many,  in  1612,  those  of  Holland,  England 
and  France,  where  his  intercourse  with 
the  different  religious  parties,  and  the 
greatest  scholars  of  his  time,  developed 
Siat  independence  and  liberality  of  opin- 
ion, for  which  be  was  distin^lshed. 
After  a  brilliant  victory,  in  1614,  in  a  re- 
ligious dispute  with  the  Jesuit  Tnrrianus, 
he  was  made  professor  of  theolosy,  and 
died  in  1656.  His  treatises  on  me  au- 
thority of  the  Holy  Scriptures^  transub- 
stantiation,  celibacy,  supremacy  of  the 
pope,  and  the  Lord's  supper,  beloiw ,  even 
according  to  the  judgment  of  feamed 
Catholics^  to  the  most  piofiraad  and  acute 
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writings  Bg^nst  Catholicism.  But  his 
ffeniiis,  ana  the  depth  of  his  exegetic  and 
historical  knowledge,  exposed  him  to  the 
persecutions  of  the  zealots  of  his  time. 
His  assertion,  that  the  points  of  difierence 
between  Calvinists  and  Lutherans  were  of 
less  importance  than  the  doctrines  in 
which  tney  agreed,  and  that  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  was  less  distinctly  express- 
ed in  the  Old  Testament  than  in  the  New, 
and  his  recommendation  of  good  works, 
drew  upon  liim  the  reproaches  of  crypto- 
papism.  His  heresy  was  termed  Syncret- 
Mm.  (q.  V.)  The  elector  John  George  I 
of  Saxony  protected  him,  in  1655,  at  the 
diet  of  Katisbon,  against  the  Lutheran 
theoloeians.  His  historical  investigations 
and  his  philosophical  spirit  shed  new 
light  on  dogmatic  theology  and  the  ex- 
egesis of  the  Bible,  and  gave  them  a  more 
scientific  form.  He  made  Christian  mo- 
rality a  distinct  branch  of  science,  and,  by 
reviving  the  study  of  the  Christian  fathers 
and  of  the  history  of  the  church,  prepared 
the  way  for  Spener,  Thomosius  and  Sem- 
ler.  He  educated  his  son  Frederic  Ulrich 
Calixtus,  and  many  other  enlightened  tlie- 
ologians. 

Calk  ;  to  drive  a  quantity  of  oakum 
into  the  seams  of  planks,  to  prevent  the 
entrance  of  the  water.  After  the  oakum 
is  driven  in,  it  is  covered  with  melted 
pitch  or  resin,  to  preserve  it  from  the  ac- 
tion of  the  water. 

Calkar.    (See  CalcarJj 

Calkoen,  Jan  Fredenc  van  Beek,  a 
Dutch  scholar  and  astronomer,  born  1772, 
at  Groningen,  died  in  1811.  He  was  a 
member  of  many  learned  societies,  pro- 
fessor at  Leyden,  and  afterwards  at  U- 
trecht  His  Euryalus,  on  Beauty,  and 
another  work  on  the  Time-Pieces  of  the 
Ancients,  are  deserving  of  mention.  His 
essay  against  the  work  of  Dupuis,  OrigiTie 
de  ioua  Us  Cultea,  obtained  the  Taylerian 
prize. 

Call  is  the  cry  of  a  binl  to  its  young, 
or  to  its  mate  in  coupling  time,  which,  in 
most  instances,  is  a  repetition  of  one  note, 
and  is  generally  common  to  tlio  cock  and 
hen.  Calls  are  also  a  sort  of  pipes  used 
by  fi>wle»  to  catch  binls,  by  imitating 
their  notes.  They  are  commonly  formed 
of  a  pipe,  reed  or  quill,  and  blown  by  bel- 
lows attached  to  it,  or  by  the  mouth.  Hares 
are  also  sometimes  taken  by  a  call. 

Callao  ;  a  seaport  town  of  Peru,  on  a 
river  of  the  same  name,  near  the  Pacific 
ocean.  It  is  the  port  of  the  city  of  Lima, 
fit>m  which  it  is  six  miles  distant.  Lon. 
77°  4^  W. ;  lat  12°  2f  S. ;  population,  about 
5000,    The  road  is  one  of  ttie  most  beau* 


tiful,  the  latjiMt  and  saftst,  in  the  floudk 
sea.  Two  islands,  named  Si.  Laurence 
and  CallaOf  and  the  peninsula,  which 
nearly  reaches  them,  defend  vessels  fit>m 
south  winds :  towards  the  west  and  north 
is  open  sea,  but  the  winds  fiom  these 
points  are  never  violent ;  the  water  is  al- 
ways tranquil ;  is  deep,  and  without  rocks. 
C.  is  the  rendezvous  of  from  16  to  17,000 
tons  of  shipping,  5000  of  which  are  re- 
served for  the  navigation  of  the  Pacific 
ocean.  The  town  was  fortified  by  10 
bastions  and  some  batteries,  and  defended 
by  a  prison.  There  are  two  fauxbourgs 
inhabited  by  Indians.  In  1746,  this  town 
was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  when,  of 
4000  inhabitants,  only  200  escaped.  Since 
that  tune,  C.  has  been  rebuilt  upon  the 
same  plan,  but  a  little  farther  vom  the 
sea. 

Callimachus,  a  Greek  poet  and  gram- 
marian, bom  at  Cvrene,  in  Lybia,  ofa  no- 
ble family,  flourished  under  the  reign  of 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  about  250  years 
before  Christ.  He  opened,  in  Alexandria, 
a  school  of  grammar,  i.  e.,  of  the  belles- 
lettres  and  liberal  sciences,  and  could 
boast  of  several  scholars  of  distinguished 
attainments,  such  as  Eratosthenes,  Apol- 
lonius  Rhodius,  Aristophanes  of  B}'zanti- 
um,  &c.  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  present- 
ed him  with  a  place  in  the  museum,  and 
gave  him  a  salary,  as  he  did  other^en  of 
teaming.  After  the  death  of  Philadel- 
phus, he  stood  in  equal  favor  with  Ptole- 
my Euergetes.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, he  wrote  most  of  his  works,  the 
number  of  which  was  very  considerable. 
With  the  exception  of  some  fragments, 
all  that  we  have  of  these  is  72  epigrams 
and  6  hymns.  His  poem  on  the  hair  of 
Berenice  (conue  Bertnicu)  has  been  pre- 
served in  the  Latin  translation  of  Catullus. 
C.'s  poems  bear  the  stamp  of  their  age, 
which  sought  to  supply  tile  want  of  nat- 
ural genius  by  a  great  ostentation  of  learn- 
ing. Instead  of  noble,  simple  grandeur, 
they  exhibit  an  overcharged  style,  a  false 
pathos,  and  a  straining  eiter  the  singular, 
the  antiquated,  the  learned.  His  elegies 
are  mentioned  by  the  ancients  with  great 
praise,  and  served  Propertius  as  m<xlel8. 
The  best  edition  of  C.  is  by  J.  A.  Eroesd 
(Leyden,  1761, 2  vols.),  which,  as  well  as 
the  edition  of  Gnevius  (Utrecht,  1697,  2 
vols.),  contains  Spanheun's  learned  com- 
mentary. Valckenaer  also  published  EU- 
eiarum  Fragmenta,  by  this  author  (Ley- 
den, 1799). 

Calliope  ;^  one  of  the  muses  (q.  v.); 
daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Mnemosyne. 
She  presided  over  eloquence  and  heroie 
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poetiy.  Bhe  10  said  to  hare  been  the 
mother  (^Orpheus  by  Apollo.  She  was 
represented  with  an  epic  poem  in  one 
hand,  and  a  trumpet  m  tne  other,  and 
generally  crowned  with  laurel. 

Cai*lis£N,  Henry,  a  physician  and  sur- 
geon, bom  in  1740,  at  Pentz,  in  Holstein, 
son  of  a  poor  clergyman,  educated  him- 
self by  his  own  exertions,  served  in  the 
army  and  in  the  fleet,  afterwards  in  the 
hospitals  at  Copenhagen,  was  made,  in 
1771,  chief  surgeon  in  the  Danish  fleet, 
and,  in  1773,  professor  of  suraery  at  the 
university  in  Copenhagen.  He  wrote,  in 
1777,  his  hutitut.  CninargUE  hodiema^ 
which  was  received  with  applause  by  aU 
Europe.  In  Vienna,  and  at  the  Russian 
universities,  lectures  are  given  on  them. 
There  are  also  excellent  essays  by  him  in 
the  medical  journals.  He  died  at  Copen- 
hagen, February  5, 1824,  at  the  age  of  84 
years. 

Callisthenes,  a  Greek  philosopher 
and  historian,  a  native  of  Olynthus,  was 
appointed  to  attend  Alexander  in  his  ex- 
pedition against  Persia.  His  republican 
sentiments  rendered  him  unfit  for  a 
courtier,  added  to  which  he  had  no  small 
share  of  vanity.  But  his  unpardonable 
crime  was  his  opposition  to  the  assump- 
tion by  that  conqueror  of  divine  honors. 
The  conspiracy  of  Hermolaus  affording  a 
pretext  for  a  charge  of  treason,  he  was 
apprehended.  Historians  disagree  as  to 
ms  fate ;  but  most  of  them  admit  that  he 
was  for  some  time  carried  about  with  the 
army  in  the  ignominious  chajticter  of  a 
convicted  traitor.  Aristotle  slates  that  he 
died  of  a  di3ease  contracted  under  this 
treatment.  Ptolemv  asserts  that  he  was 
crucified ;  Justin,  that  lie  was  disfigured 
and  confined  in  a  cage,  with  a  dog  for 
his  companion,  until  Lysimachus  enabled 
him  to  termmate  his  suffermgs  by  poison. 
He  wrote  a  History  of  the  Actions  of 
Alexander,  and  other  historical  works. 

Callisthenics.    (See  GwmasHcs.) 

Callisto  ;  a  nvmph  of  Diana,  daugh- 
ter of  Lycaon,  king  of  Arcadia.  Ju- 
piter loved  her,  assumed  the  shape  of 
Diana,  and  seduced  her.  The  fruit  of 
her  amour,  called  ^rcas^  was  hid  in  tlie 
woods,  hut  preserved.  She  was  changed, 
by  the  jealousy  of  Juno,  into  a  bear.  Ju- 
piter placed  her,  with  her  son,  among  the 
stars,  where  she  still  shines  as  the  Great 
Bear. 

Callot,  Jacques,  bom  in  1594,  at 
Nancy,  vanquished,  by  perseverance,  ev- 
ery obstacle  which  obstructed  his  perfec- 
tion in  his  art  Ho  twice  ran  away  from 
his  parents,  who  intended  him  for  another 


profession,  fled  to  Italy,  and  leamt  draw- 
ing, m  Rome,  under  Giul.  Parigi,  engrav- 
ing under  Philip  Thomassin,  and  became 
afterwards^  at  Florence,  a  disciple  of 
Canta-Galiina,  and,  at  Nancy,  of  Claude 
Henriet.  He  soon  gave  himself  up  en- 
tirely to  his  love  for  engraving,  anu  pre- 
ferred etching,  probably,  because  hb  ac^ 
live  and  fertile  genius  could,  in  that  way, 
express  itself  more  rapidly.  In  the  space 
of  20  years.  He  designed  and  executed 
about  1600  pieces.  (See  the  catalogue  in 
the  Cabinet  de  SmguUariUa  d^ArckUeeturt^ 
Peinhirej  Sculpture  et  Gravure,  by  Le 
Comte,  vol  2,  p.  «^6  to  392,  and  Ger- 
saint's  Catalog  de  Lorangh^)  In  the 
compocution,  me  disposition  of  the  parts^ 
and  m  the  distribution  of  light,  C.  is  not 
particularly  eminent ;  but,  in  the  sinele 
parts  of  his  pieces,  he  is  veiy  successniL 
His  drawing  is  correct ;  the  attitudes 
mostly  pleasing ;  the  groups  have  consid- 
erable variety ;  harsh  contrasts  are  avoid- 
ed ;  the  expression  is  vigorous ;  and  the 
execution  displays  the  ease  of  a  master. 
He  is  particularly  distinguished  by  the 
drawing  of  the  little  figures  with  which 
he  has  nlled  all  his  pieces.  Most  of  them, 
except  sacred  subjects,  are  representa- 
tions of  battles,  sieves,  dances,  festive 
processions.  The  Mtseres  et  Mcihevrs  d$ 
la  Guerrey  in  18  pieces,  are  considered  the 
best.  He  executed  works  of  this  kind  fer 
Cosmo  II  of  Florence,  Louis  XIII  of 
France,  and  the  duke  of  Lorraine.  He 
was  so  strongly  inclined  to  the  comic, 
that  this  disposition  appears  even  in  his 
representations  of  sacred  subjects,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  Temptaliim  of  St,  Anthony. 
He  not  only  iutrouuced  some  burlesque 
and  grotesque  figures  in  his  engraviuffs, 
but  executed  whole  pictures  in  Uiis  style, 
in  which  his  whole  art  is  displayed.  His 
Fair  and  his  Befngara  are  called  his  best 
pieces.  He  was  tne  first  who  used,  in  his 
etchings,  tlie  hard  varnish — ^the  vtnnct 
grosso  del  lignaiuoli  of  the  Italians.  He 
died  at  Nancy,  in  1C)35.  He  was  distin- 
guished for  piety,  magnanimity,  and  regu- 
larity of  Kfe.  (See  3ie  biography  of  C. 
by  Gersaint,  or  that  of  Husson,  Paris, 

176a)      • 

Callus  is  a  preternatural  hardness, 
whether  cameous  or  osseous.  The  new 
growth  of  honj  substance  between  the 
extremities  of  fractured  bones,  by  which 
they  are  united,  is  an  instance  of  the 
latter.  External  friction  or  pressure  pro- 
duces the  former,  as  in  the  hands  of 
laborers,  and  the  feet  of  persons  who  wear 
tight  shoes.    (See  Corns.) 

Calmab,  the  principal  city  of  Sroa- 
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land,  in  Sweden,  cm  the  Bahic  sea,  is 
situated  opposite  to  Oland,  on  the  island 
of  Quanmolm,  and  contains  4500  inhab- 
itantB.  It  has  a  small  but  good  harbor, 
and  carries  on  considerable  trade  in  tim- 
ber, alum  and  tar.  It  has  also  manuftc- 
tures-  of  woollen  cloth,  and  is  the  resi- 
dence of  a  bishop,  and  of  the  ^vemor  of 
the  province.  The  well-fortified  castle 
o{  C.  lies  outside  of  the  ci^,  on  the  strait 
of  Oland.  (For  the  ordinance  called  the 
Union  of  Catmar^  see  Margard^  queen  of 
Dentnark  and  JSTortDcaf.) 

Calmet,  Augustine,  distinguished  as  an 
exegetical  and  historical  writer,  bom  in 
l&72y  at  Mesnil-la-Horgne,  in  the  diocese 
of  Toul,  entered,  in  1^,  into  the  Bene- 
dictine order  at  Toul,  and  studied  chiefiy 
in  the  abbey  of  Moyen-Moutier.  Here 
he  became,  in  1698,  teacher  of  philosophy 
and  theology ;  in  1728,  abbot  of  Senones, 
in  Lorraine,  and  died,  in  1757,  at  Paris. 
He  was  a  judicious  compiler  of  volumi- 
nous works,  such  as  Commentaire  sur  toits 
ks  Lwrea  de  VAnc.  et  de  JVSncr.  7\8t,  (Paris, 
1707—16, 23  vols.  4to.),  Dictitmnaire  Hist 
€t  Crit.  de  la  Bible  (4  vols.),  Histoire  Ecd 
^  CwUe  de  Lomdne  (4  vols.)  AcutSeness 
and  taste  are  wanting  in  his  writings,  and 
thev  have  been  censured  both  in  France 
and  in  other  countries. 

Calms,  Region  of.  In  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  between  the  tropic  of  Cancer  and 
lat  2^  N.,  and  on  the  confines  of  the 
trade-winds,  between  4®  and  10°  N.  lat., 
calms  of  long  duration  prevail ;  and  hence 
these  tracts  are  called  the  ctdm  latitudes^ 
or  the  regions  of  ctdms.  In  the  latter 
tract,  particulariy,  these  perpetual  calms 
are  accompanied  by  a  suffocating  heat, 
by  thundeivstorms  and  fioods  of  rain,  so 
that  it  is  sometimes  called  the  rainy  secu 
The  only  winds  that  occur  are  sudden 
squalls  of  short  duration  and  little  extent 
In  these  ealms,  the  provisions  are  corrupt- 
ed, the  seams  open,  and  the  stagnant  air 
breeds  disease.  When  a  ship  is  in  this  po- 
sition, if  the  currents  set  in  towards  rocks, 
and  the  sea  is  too  deep  to  cast  anchor, 
her  desiruction  is  almost  inevitable.  In  the 
Mediterranean,  where  there  are  no  tides, 
dead  calms  are  more  coramoiMian  in  tlie 
open  ocean ;  but  they  are  often  the  pres- 
ages of  approaching  storms. 

Calmucs  (Odoi^  Elevihes)';  the  most 
remaricable  branch  of  the  Mongol  race. 
They  themselves  maintain,  that  tlieir 
primitive  residence  was  situated  between 
the  Koko-Noor  (the  Blue  Lake)  and 
Thibet  Long  before  the  time  of  Genghis . 
Khan,  a  part  of  this  people  \a  said  to  have 
■lade  an  expedition  to  the  west^  as  fiu:  as 


Asia  Mhior,  and  to  have  lost  tfaQiOfldTt» 
there  among  the  mountains  ofCaueasus ; 
but  the  rest,  who  had  ivmauied  in  Great 
Tartary,  received,  from  their  Tartar  nei^- 
bors,  the  name  of  Khalvmik  (the  sepa- 
rated). In  fact,  they  call  themselves,  to 
this  day,  KhaUndkj  though  Oelof,  which 
signifies  the  same  thing,  continues  to  be 
their  proper  appellation.  They  have  been 
divided,  at  least  since  the  dismemberment 
of  the  Mongol  empre,  into  four  principal 
branches,  called  KhoscMy  DerM,  Soon-- 
gar,  and  7\jrgot.  The  greater  portion  of 
the  Khoschot  Calmucs  has  remained  in 
and  around  Thibet  and  on  the  Koko- 
Noor,  and  is  said  to  have  been  under  the 
protection  of  the  Chinese  since  the  down- 
kll  of  the  Soongar  Calmucs.  The  smaller 
portion  of  this  tribe  had,  long  before,  re- 
tired to  the  Irtish,  and  finally  fell  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Soongar  horde,  with 
which  it  took  part  in  tlie  war  against 
China,  and  was  dispersed  with  them. 
The  horde  of  the  Khoschots  (warriors)^ 
which  is  still  united  under  the  Chinese 
sovereignty,  received  its  name  fit»m  the 
courage  which  it  displayed  under  Gkngfais^ 
and  is  rated  at  50,000  souls.  For  this 
reason,  and  also  because  the  ftmily  of 
their  princes  derives  its  origin  immedi- 
ately from  the  brother  of  the  great 
Genghis,  the  Khoschots  maintain  the 
first  rank  among  the  Calmuc  tribes.  A 
part  of  them,  alK)ut  1800  femilies,  settled 
on  the  Wotga  in  1759,  and  volmitariJy 
submitted  to  the  Russian  sovereignty.  At 
the  dismemberment  of  tlie  Mongol  em- 
pire, the  Soongar  Calmucs  constituted  but 
one  tribe  with  the  Derbets,  which  was 
afterwards  divided  between  two  brothers 
of  their  princely  family.  In  the  17th 
century,  and  the  begiiming  of  the  18tli, 
this  horde  subjected  a  great  part  of  the 
other  Calmuc  tribes,  especially  the  Khos- 
chot, Derbet  and  Khoit,  and  carried  on 
bloody  wars,  both  with  the  Mongols  and 
with  tlie  Chinese  empire,  which  termi- 
nated in  their  entire  subjugation  and  dis- 
persion. They  were  regarded  as  the 
oravest,  richest'and  most  powerful  horde. 
The  Derbet  Calmucs,  whose  pasture- 
grounds  were  originally  situated  in  the 
region  of  the  Koko-Noor,  departed  firom 
thence  on  account  of  the  Mongol  dis- 
turbances towards  the  Irtish,  and  sepa- 
rated into  two  parties.  One  of  them  be- 
came united  with  tlie  Soongars,  and  was 
fmally  destroyed  with  them.  The  othfer 
settled  on  the  Ural,  Don  and  Wolga,  and 
the  majority  of  them  joined  the  Toreots, 
but  afterwards  separated  firom  them.  The 
Torgot  (Wolgaic)  Cahnucs  seem  to  have 
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hwa  fomed  into  a  disdnct  horde,  later 
than  the  other  Calmuc  branches,  in  the 
veiy  beginning,  they  separated  from  the 
resdess  So<n^arB,  and  setded  on  the 
Woka  -y  for  which  reason^  the  RuasianSi 
to  whom  th^  submitted  in  1616,  called 
them  the  frolgcttc  Calmucs.  But,  the 
oppression  of  the  Russian  govemment 
having  excited  djssati9faction  among 
them,  they  returned  to  Soongary  in  1770^ 
and  put  themselves  under  the  Chinese 
protection*  Here,  however,  strict  meaa- 
ures  were  at  first  adopted  against  them. 
All  these  diflTerent  tribes  were  formerly, 
or  are  at  present,  under  the  rule  of  their 
own  klians,  who  are  tributary  to  the  ^v- 
emment  under  whidi  the  horde  hves. 
There  is  also  a  colony  of  baptized  Cal-* 
tnucs,  to  which  the  Russian  government 
has  granted  a  fertile  territory,  with  the 
city  Stavropol,  in  the  Orenberg  district 
of  the  government  U&.  This  colony  has 
been  much  augmented  of  late.  In  the 
same  district,  mere  is  likewise  a  small 
colony  of  Mohammedan  Calmucs,  formed 
of  proselvtes  which  the  Kirghises  have 
made  and  received  among  themselves. 

Calomel.    (See  Mercury.) 

Calonn£,  Charles  Alexander  de,  bora 
in  1734,  at  Douai,  where  his  fiither  was 
first  president  of  the  parliament,  studied 
at  Paris,  devoted  himself  to  the  duties  of 
an  advocate  at  Artois,  went  as  attorney- 
general  (prociireur  g^n^ai)  to  the  parlia- 
ment or  Douai,  and  was,  in  17(^  ap- 
pointed maitre  des  rtquiteSi  in  1768, 
mtendant  of  Metz,  and  afterwards  of 
Lille.  This  was  bis  situation  on  the 
death  of  Louis  XV.  The  minister  Mau- 
repas,  returning  from  a  long  exile,  had 
placed  successively  in  the  office  of  min- 
ister of  finance,  Turgot  and  Necker, 
Fleury  and  Ormesson.  In  November, 
1783,  after  the  death  of  Maurepas,  tbe^ 
were  succeeded  by  C,  who  found  the  fi- 
nances already  in  disorder.  Besides  the 
loans  and  the  arrears  accumulated  under 
preceding  ministers,  176  millions  had  been 
raised  in  advance.  C.  concealed  his  embar- 
rassment, and  assumed  an  appearance  as  if 
all  was  well.  He  despised  the  expedient  of 
retrenchment,  paid  the  instalments  which 
were  due,  supported  the  public  paper  by 
secret  advances  of  money,  hastened  the 
payment  of  the  interest  ofthe  public  debt, 
made  great  improvements  in  me  farming 
of  the  royal  monopolies  and  ofthe  public 
lands,  established  the  credit  of  tlie  caisse 
iPescampief  projected  a  sinking-fimd,  and 
nndertook  a  new  coinaj^  of  gold  money, 
as  if  no  difiiculties  existed.  At  first,  he 
followed  the  system  of  loans,  which  was 


begun  before  him.  According  to  tk  esd- 
mate,  the  government  had,  m>m  1776  to 

1786,  borrowed  1250  millions.  The  an- 
nual deficit  amounted,  however,  to  115 
millions.  This,  nevertheless,  was  to  be 
reduced,  in  1797,  to  55  millions.  To  this 
end,  the  revenues  of  the  state,  which 
might  then  amount  to  475  miHions,  should 
have  been  increased  to  590  millions.  C.'s 
first  operations  were  calculated  only  for 
the  moment ;  the  national  debt  rested  on 
no  good  security.  To  provide  this,  the 
only  means  was  a  new  system  of  taxation, 
and  C.  proposed  it.  His  two  principal 
instruments  were  a  general  land-tax,  pay- 
able in  kind,  and  an  increase  of  the 
stamp-tax.  Since,  however,  it  was  fore- 
seen, that  the  execution  of  a  plan  which 
called  for  sacrifices  fix>m  the  two  highest 
ranks  of  the  nation,  till,  this  time  unbeaid 
of,  would  meet  with  much  opposition 
from  them,  and  yet  a  general  assembly 
of  the  states  seemed  too  dangerous,  C. 
chose  a  middle  course,  which  seemed  to 
be  fiivorable  to  the  accomplishment  of  his 
design.  He  proposed  an  assembly  of  the 
notu)les,  chosen  firom  the  most  respectable 
members  of  the  two  first  ordera,  the  magis- 
trates and  the  heads  of  the  most  important 
municipalities.    On  the  22d  of  February, 

1787,  the  notables  held  their  first  sessTon 
at  Versailles.  The  report  of  the  minister 
of  finance  was  impatiently  expected.  He 
delivered  it  with  all  the  abihty  of  which 
he  was  capable;  but  this  could  not  di- 
minish the  ill  impression  of  his  explana- 
tions. The  deficit  of  115  millions  was 
greater  than  had  been  feared.  C.  traced 
the  origin  of  this  fit)m  the  administration 
of  Terray ;  asserted  that  it  amounted  then 
to  40  miUions ;  that,  firom  1776  to  1783,  it 
had  increased  about  as  much  more ;  and, 
at  last,  confessed  that  he  himself  had  in- 
creased it  about  35  millions  firom  that 
time  till  1786.  Lafeyette  appeared  at  the 
head  of  those  numerous  complainants 
who  now  came  forward  against  C;  but 
the  king  seemed,  at  first,  to  support  hie 
minister.  The  keeper  of  the  great  seal, 
C.'s  constant  adversary,  was  dismissed. 
This  triumph  was,  however,  of  short  du- 
ration. Independently  of  the  fiiends  of 
La&yette  and  Necker,  a  third  party  came 
forward  against  him — that  party  which 
brought  into  the  mimsdy  the  archbishop 
of  Toulouse,  Lom^nie-Brienne.  The 
court  was  alarmed  at  the  delays  of  the 
assembly  ofthe  notables,  and  the  fennent 
which  it  excited.  C.  was  deprived  of  his 
office,  and  banished  to  Lorraine.  Thenoe 
he  went  to  England,  where  he  received  a 
flatterinif  invitation  from  the  empress 
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Catharine  11.  He  now  eni]doyed  him- 
self in  refiidDg  the  chai^gea  whieh  were 
brought  against  him.  In  his  petition  ad- 
dressed to  the  king  about  the  end  of  1787. 
he  takes  a  review  of  all  his  ministerial 
operations,  and  endeavors  to  prove  that 
he  bad  always  for  his  oMect  the  imnrove- 
ment  of  the  finances.  The  archbishop  of 
Toulouse,  his  successor,  had  informed 
liim  of  the  personal  displeasure  of  the 
king ;  the  parliaments  of  Grenoble,  Tou- 
kuse,  Besan^on,  had  made  him  the  ob- 
ject of  public  animadversion ;  the  parlia- 
ment of  Paris  had  come  forward  formally 
against  him.  C.  defended  himself  against 
aU  these  attacks.  He  besought  the  king 
to  declare,  that  he  had  constantly  acted 
by  his  express  command  or  with  his  con- 
sent, and  offered,  in  case  the  king  should 
be  silent,  to  justify  himself  before  the 
tribunal  of  peers,  before  which  he  had 
beenaccusea.  To  all  the  charges  brought 
against  him,  his  fi'iends  opposra  this  feet, 
which  is  certainly  true,  tnat  he  retired 
jfrom  the  ministry  poor.  In  a  letter  of  C. 
to  the  king,  Feb.  9, 1789,  containing  po- 
litical reflections,  and  principally  directed 
against  Necker,  he  manifested  the  inten- 
tion of  offering  himself  a  candidate  for 
the  suites-general.  He  actually  made 
his  appearance  in  the  electoral  assembly 
of  the  nobility  of  })ailleul,  but  returned 
to  London  without  effecting^  his  })urpo8e, 
where  he  employed  himself  in  writing  on 
the  state  of  imairs  in  France.  The  revo- 
lution had,  in  tlie  mean  time,  begun.  C. 
took  part  in  it  with  a  zeal  which  seemed 
to  exceed  his  powers.  His  negotiations, 
his  journeys  to  Grermany,  Italy  and  Rus- 
sia, his  perseverance,  his  attachment  to 
their  cause,  made  him  invaluable  to  the 
party  which  he  served.  In  order  to  as- 
sist his  unfortunate  party  with  the  pen, 
he  wrote  his  Tableau  de  PEwrope  en  JVb- 
vembre^  1795,  remarkable  on  account  of 
its  wannth,  and  its  feithAil  delineation  of 
events.  From  that  time  he  lived  in  Lon- 
don, principally  occupied  with  the  fine 
arts,  which  he  had  always  cultivated  with 
taste.  In  1802,  he  returned  to  Paris, 
where  he  died  in  October  of  the  same 
year.  Such  was  the  career  of  a  minister 
who  gave  the  first  impulse  to  the  French 
revolution.  He  possessed,  in  a  high  de- 
gree, the  qualities  requisite  to  a  great  states- 
man— an  accurate  acquaintance  with  de^ 
tails,  together  with  comprehensive  views, 
and  the  power  of  conceiving  extensive 
projects.  But,  if  wisdom  which  ma^ves 
the  conceptions,  if  a  proj^etic  glance 
which  ibiesees  all  the  impediments,  if 
Gooiifltency  and  a  spirit  of  method  winch 


piovldefr  for  the  succen  of  the  exeeatioiii 
are  essential  to  a  statesman,  tiien  C.  en 
lav  no  claim  to  that  title.  A  knowMffs 
of  human  natars  was  wanting  in  his 
character.  His  morals  were  fer  fimm  be* 
ing  strict  His  worica,  among  which  his 
roeeches  and  memonals  to  the  notableB 
deserve  the  first  place,  are  valuaMe  con- 
tributions to  the  history  of  financial  ad- 
ministration. 

Caloric  is  the  name  given,  in  chemis- 
try, to  that  aj^ent  which  produces  the 
phenomena  offbeat  and  combustion.  It 
IS  hypothetically  regarded  as  a  subtile  flu- 
id, the  particles  of  which  rml  one  an- 
other, and  are  attracted  by  all  other  sub- 
stances. It  is  imponderable,  and,  by 
Its  distribution,  in  various  proportions, 
among  the  particles  of  matter,  gives  rise 
to  the  three  general  forms  of  gas,  li- 
quids and  solids.  The  particles  of  water, 
by  losing  caloric,  have  their  cohesion  so 
much  increased,  that  they  assume  the 
solid  form  of  ice ;  by  adding  caloric,  they 
again  become  fluid ;  and  by  a  still  further 
addition,  they  are  converted  into  vapor. — 
Caloric  exists  in  two  different  states— ^iice 
or  uneombkiedj  and  in  a  state  of  eombtna- 
turn.  In  the  former  condition,  it  creates 
the  sensation  of  heat,  and  produces  ex- 
pansion in  other  bodies.  The  power 
which  any  body  has  of  exciting  the  sen- 
sation of  beat,  and  occasioning  expansion^ 
is  understood  by  the  expression  of  its 
temperature.  This  is  supposed  to  vary 
witn  the  quantity  of  (tee  caloric  in  a  giv- 
en quantity  of  matter ;  a  high  tempera- 
ture be^ng  ascribed  to  the  presence  of  a 
laige  quantity  of  free  calonc,  and  a  lovtr 
temperature  to  that  of  a  small  quantity. 
We  are  ignorant,  however,  of  the  ex- 
tremes of  temperature,  and  may  compare 
it  to  a  chain,  of  which  a  few  of  tiie  middle 
finks,  only,  are  exposed  to  our  observa- 
tion, while  its  extremities  are  concealed 
fix)m  our  view. — The  expansion  of  hodka 
is  one  of  the  most  universal  effects  of  an 
increase  of  temperature.  This  increase 
in  bulk,  however,  is  not  the  same  in  aU 
bodies.  The  same  increase  of  temperai- 
ture  causes  liquids  to  expand  more  than 
solids,  and  aeriform  booies  much  more 
than  either.  On  this  principle  are  eon-^ 
structed  the  various  instruments  for  meas-^ 
uring  temperature;  since  the  degree  oT 
expansion  produced  by  caloric  bean  a 
sufficient  proportion  to  its  quantity  to  a^ 
ford  us  the  means  of  ascertaining  it  with, 
to]end>le  accuracy.  Our  senses,  it  is  ob- 
viou^  are  quite  inadequate  to  afford  tm^ 
this  information;  for  we  compare  our 
sensatioiiB  of  heat,  not  witii  any  fixed  or 
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iiuidiid,b«t  wiih  thoie  w&am- 
wUch  we  have  had  inunediataly 
.premos.  Hence,  the  flame  portion  of 
water  will  feel  warm  to  a  hand  removed 
from  contact  with  anow,  and  cold  to  an- 
othw  hand  which  has  been  heated  before 
Ihe  fire.  To  convey  precise  notions  of 
temperature,  therefore,  we  are  obliged  to 
describe  the  degree  of  expansion  pro- 
duced in  some  one  body  which  has  been 
previously  agreed  Mipan  as  a  standard  of 
comparison.  The  standard  most  gene- 
rally adopted  is  quicksilver,  which  is  con- 
tained in  a  glass  hEdi,  terminating  a  long, 
narrow  tube.  This  instrument  is  called 
a  ihennomeUr,  If  quicksilver,  or,  indeed, 
any  other  substance  except  the  gases, 
suffered  equal  exransion  by  equal  incre- 
ments of  the  calorific  power,  then  this 
instrument  would  be  jperfect;  but  the 
same  increase  of  bulk  is  not  efiected  in 
the  same  liquid  or  solid,  at  all  tempera- 
tures, by  adding  similar  quantities  of 
heat;  for  bodies  expand,  by  equal  incre- 
ments of  caloric,  more  in  high  than  in 
low  temperatures,  because  the  force  op- 
posing expansion  is  diminished  by  the 
mterpoaition  of  caloric  between  the  par- 
ticles of  bodies;  and,  therefore,  wnen 
equal  <|ttantities  of  caloric  are  added  in 
succession,  the  last  portions  meet  with 
lees  resistance  to  their  expensive  force 
than  the  first.  In  gases,  on  the  contrary, 
which  are  destitute  of  cohesion,  equal  in- 
crements of  heat  appear  to  be  attended 
with  equal  augmentations  of  bulk. — ^The 
tendenof  to  an  e^UMUbrium  is  a  characteris- 
tic of  free  calonc  Any  number  of  dif- 
ferent bodies^  unequally  heated,  when 
exposed,  in  an  apartment,  to  the  same 
temperature,  gradually  arrive  to  an  equalr 
ity  of  temperature.  It  is  in  obedience  to 
this  law,  that  we  experience  the  sensations 
of  heat  and  cold  when  we  touch  bodies 
which  are  warmer  or  colder  than  our- 
selves. There  exists  much  diversity  in 
the  rapidity  with  which  different  sub- 
stances abstract  caloric  when  in  contact 
with  a  body  in  which  it  is  accumulated. 
Common  air  and  gases  abstract  it  but  tar- 
dily, while  wood,  stones  and  metals  ac- 
quire it  more  rapidly.  Accogdinf  to  their 
power  of  conducting  it  off  uncter  these 
circumstances,  bodies  are  divided  into 
eondudors  and  non-condMciars  of  caloric ; 
and,  in  ^neral,  the  ^wer  of  conduction 
varies  with  the  densities  of  bodies.  But 
this  tendency  of  caloric  to  an  equiUlvium 
is  not  established  solely  by  the  agency  of 
intermediate  bodies  or  communication. 
A  part  of  it  moves  throuffh  the  atmos- 
phere, Hke  light,  in  right  unes,  and  with 


umneasuraMe  valoc^v.  and  has.  them- 
fore,  beea  called  rMmt  eakne.  The 
eomparadve  quantities  lost  by  radiatkm 
and  by  conduction  may  be  appoximated 
by  observing  what  time  it  takes  to  cool 
any  bod^  through  the  same  number  <Kf 
degrees  m  air  and  in  vacuo.  Thus  doctor 
Franklin  imagined  he  had  ascertained 
that  a  body,  which  requires  ^Ye  minutes 
to  cool  in  vacuOf  will  cool  in  au*,  through 
the  same  number  of  degrees,  in  two  min- 
utes. Count  Rumford's  experiments,  widi 
a  Torricellian  vacuum,  nve  the  pnpoiv 
tions  of  five  to  three.— Radiant  calcMie 
passes  only  through  transparent  media, 
or  free  space.  When,  in  its  passage,  its 
rays  impinge  upon  the  surftce  of  a  solid 
or  a  liquid  substance,  they  are  either  re*- 
fleeted  fixim  it,  and  thus  receive  a  new 
direction,  or  they  lose  their  radiant  ^ma 
altogether,  and  are  absorbed.  In  the  hit- 
ter case,  the  temperature  of  the  receiving 
substance  is  increased ;  in  the  former,  it  is 
unchanged. — ^The  nature  of  the  surface 
of  a  b<^y  has  been  found  to  influence 
powerfully  both  the  radiation  and  cd:>sorp- 
tion  of  cabric  The  ener|n'  of  oalorinc 
emanation  firom  a  cubical  tin  vessel 
coated  with  difierent  substances,  and  con- 
taining warm  water  (as  determined  bv 
the  differential  thermometer  of  Leslie), 
gave,  with  a  covering  of  «* 

Lampblack, 100 

Isinglass, 75 

Tarnished  lead, 45 

Polished  iron, 15 

Tin-plate,  gold,  cdlver  or  copper,  .  .  12 

Similar  results  were  obtained  simply  by 
noting  the  rates  of  coohn^  in  vesselB  of 
similar  shapes  and  capacities  with  various 
surfaces.  Useful  lessons  have  been  de» 
rived  from  these  discoveries.  Tea  and 
cofiee-pots,  which  are  intended  to  retain 
their  heat,  are  made  of  bright  and  polish- 
ed metals ;  and  steam-pipes,  intended  to 
convey  heat  to  distant  apartments,  are 
kept  briffht  in  their  course,  but  darkened 
where  they  reach  their  destination.  The 
power  of  di^rent  surfaces  to  absorb  ca- 
loric was  found,  by  coating  one  of  the 
bulbs  of  the  dififerential  thermometer  suc- 
cessively with  difierent  substances,  and 
presenting  it  to  an  uniformly  heated  sub* 
stance,  to  follow  the  same  order  as  the 
radiating  or  projecting  quahty. — ^With  re- 
gard to  combined  cMoric,  it  has  been 
Miown  that  soUds,  during  liquefaction, 
imbibe  a  quantity  of  caloric,  which  ceases 
to  be  obvious,  both  to  our  senses  and  to 
the  thermometer.  The  same  is  also  tnie 
of  solids  and  liquids  in  theur  conversion 
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into  vapon  or  jpws ;  a  portion  of  caloric, 
which  IB  essential  to  the  elasticity  of  the 
new  product,  ceases  to  become  apparent 
Whenever  this  ef^t  takes  place,  cold  is 
said  to  be  produced;  by  whic^h  we  are 
only  to  understand  the  passage  of  caloric 
from  a  free  to  a  latent  form.  The  reverse 
of  these  phenomena  has  also  been  satis- 
fiictorily  established ;  viz.  when  the  densi- 
ty of  bodies  is  increased,  either  by  chemical 
or  mechanical  means,  caloric  is  evolved. 
For  example,  a  high  temperature  is  pro- 
duced by  mingling  cold  sulphuric  acid 
and  water ;  memis  become  intensely  heat- 
ed by  die  augmentation  of  their  density 
through  hammering ;  liquids,  b^  be- 
coming solids,  or  eases  by  conversion  in- 
to Hquids,  also  evolve  caloric  A  pound . 
of  water,  condensed  from  steam,  will  ren- 
der 100  pounds  of  water  at  5(P  warmer 
by  11** ;  whereas,  a  pound  of  boiling  wa- 
ter will  produce  the  same  rise  of  temper- 
ature in  no  more  than  about  13.12  pounds ; 
and,  since  steam  and  boiling  water  affect 
the  thermometer  in  the  same  manner, 
this  ef^t  can  be  produced  only  from  the 
existence  of  a  much  greater  quantity  of 
caloric  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter. 
— ^The  sources  of  adorie  are  six ;  viz.  the 
sun's  rays,  combustion,  percussion,  fric- 
tion, the  mixture  of  difierent  substances, 
and  electricity. 

Calorimeter  ;  an  instrument  to  meas- 
tu^  the  capacity  of  a  body  for  caloric,  or  its 
specific  caloric.  The  thermometer  (q.  v.) 
measures  merely  the  variations  of  tem- 
perature, or  sensible  heat  The  body  in 
the  calorimeter  is  placed  in  the  innermost 
of  three  concentric  vessels,  the  two  outer 
ones  containing  ice ;  the  quantity  of  wa- 
ter produced  by  the  cooling  of  the  body 
a  given  number  ofMegrees,  determines  its 
specific  caloric.  This  instrument  was  in- 
vented by  Lavoisier  and  Laplace.  In  the 
O.  invented  by  Rumford,  water  is  used ; 
the  capacity  of  the  body  is  determined  by 
the  number  of  degrees  which  the  temper- 
ature of  tlie  water  is  raised,  in  cooling  the 
body  a  ^ven  number  of  degrees. 

Calorimotor.  (See  Galvanic  Battery.) 
Calottists,  or  the  R^ioiment  de  la 
Calotte  ;  a  society  which  sprung  up  at 
Paris,  in  the  last  years  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV,  and  formed  a  re^ment  under 
the  name  La  Calotte,  signifymg  a  flat  cap 
of  a  peculiar  shape,  which  was  the  symbol 
of  the  society.  All  were  admitted  whose 
ridiculous  behavior,  odd  character,  foolish 
o|)inions,  &c.,  had  exposed  them  to  public 
criticism.  They  had  a  singular  coat  of 
arms,  on  whioh  was  the  sceptre  of  Momus, 
widi  bells,  apes,  rattles,  &c.:  on  their 


principal  standsfd  were  die  words  **Pd* 
vet  Momusj  Iwna  k^uit"  Every  one  who 
made  himself  particularly  ridicuious  re- 
ceived letters-patent,  and  those  who  were 
most  ancry  were  most  laughed  at  On 
the  death  of  Torsac,  the  colonel  of  the 
Calottists,  the  doge  (a  spuited  audre  on 
the  academical  style),  which  the  Calottists 
pronounced  on  this  occasion,  was  sup- 
pressed. Aimon,  colonel  of  the  guarcn, 
nastened  to  marshal  Villars  with  thw 
complaints,  and  concluded  with  the  wordiS, 
"My  lord,  since  the  death  of  Alexander 
and  Ceesar,  the  Calottists  have  not  had  any 
protector  besides  you,"  and  the  ord^  was 
retracted.  They  became,  however,  too 
bold,  attacked  the  ministers,  and  even 
foreign  kings ;  and  the  regiment  was,  in 
consequence,  dissdved.  Of  a  smilar 
character  is  die  Acadttny  ofFooUy  which, 
for  many  years,  has  existed  in  Duisburg. 
Some  act  of  folly  is  necessary  to  procure 
a  man  admission  as  a  member. 

Caloyers  ;  Greek  monks,  who  chiefly 
reside  on  mount  Athos,  and  lead  a  very 
solitary  and  austere  life,  eating  no  meat, 
and  observing  the  fasts  of  the  Greek 
church  very  rieidly.  They  do  not  even 
eat  bread,  unless  they  have  earned  it 
During  their  7  weeks  of  Lent,  they  pass 
the  greatest  part  of  the  night  in  weepnc 
and  lamentations  for  their  own  sins  and 
for  those  of  otheiB.  The  Turks  some- 
times call  their  dervishes  by  this  name. 

Calpe.    (See  Aht^  and  Gibrdtar,) 

Calprenede,  Gkiuthier  de  Costes  de  la, 
bom  in  Tolgou,  in  Gascony,  died  at  Paris 
in  1663,  in  the  office  of  royal  cham- 
berlain. He  was  one  of  the  authors  who^ 
in  the  17th  century,  brought  into  ftshion 
a  new  kind  of  voluminous  and  long-^nm 
romances  of  chivaliy.  Events  from  the 
Greek  and  Roman  history  were  treated  in 
the  spirit  and  manner  of  the  old  romances 
of  chivalry.  C.  wrote  Cassandra,  in  10 
vols.,  Cleopatra,  in  12  vols.,  Pharamond, 
in  7,  besides  some  tragedies.  His  tra^ 
dies  obtained  little  reputation  by  the  side 
of  those  of  Comeille,  but  his  romances 
were  highly  celebrated,  and  are,  certain]^) 
the  best  of  their  kind.  He  is  not  desti- 
tute of  poetical  imagination,  and  his  char- 
acters are  often  dignified  and  well  drawiiy 
tliough  liis  Artaban  has  become  a  pro* 
verbml  name  for  exaggeration.  He  wrote 
with  great  rapidity.  His  plots,  however, 
are  constructed  with  care,  and  his  stories^ 
long  as  they  are,  are  not  deficient  in  keep- 
ing. His  lady  has  surpassed  him  in  bold- 
ness of  romantic  narration  in  Les^^owMUe$ 
de  la  Princesse  Mcidiane. 

Calpurmiub,  Titus  Julius^  a  native  of 
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fiidly ,  ]ive4  m  the  3d  centuiy.  We  have 
7  idyls  written  by  him,  which  ere  not 
without  merit,  and  approach  near  to 
those  of  Virgil,  although  they  are  inferior 
to  them  in  eleffance  and  purity,  as  well 
as  to  those  of  Theocritus  in  siniplicity 
aucl  conformity  to  nature.  The  liest  edi- 
tion is  that  of  Beck  (Leip^c,  1803). 

Caltrop  ;  a  kind  of  thistle,  armed  with 
prickles,  which  grows  in  Frauce,  Italy  and 
Spain,  and  is  troublesome  by  running  in^ 
to  tlie  feet  of  cattle.  Hence,  in  tlie  mili- 
tai^  art,  C.  is  an  instrument  with  4  iron 
pouits,  disposed  in  a  triangular  form,  3 
of  them  being  turned  to  the  ground,  and 
the  other  pointing  upwards.  Thev  are 
used  to  impede  the  progress  of  cavalry. 

Calumet  ;  tlie  Indian  pipe  of  peace. 
The  origin  of  the  word  is  doubtful  lieck- 
ewelder,  in  his  Narrative  of  the. Mission 
of  the  United  Brethren  among  the  Dela- 
ware and  Mohegan  Indians  (Phil.  1820), 
gives  several  derivationa  Mr.  Dupon- 
ceau  thinks  it  may  come  fom  the  French 
chalumeauj  a  reed.  Upon  all  occasionfl) 
when  Indian  chiefs  ana  warriors  meet  in 
peace,  or  at  the  close  of  a  war  willi  those 
of  another  nation,  in  their  talks  and  trea- 
ties with  the  whites^  or  even  when  a  ean- 
S^e  person  of  distinction  comes  amonff 
em,  the  calumet  is  handed  round  with 
ceremonies  peculiar  to  each  tribe,  and 
each  member  of  the  company  draws  a  few 
whifis.  To  accept  the  calumet,  is  to 
agree  to  the  terms  proposed ;  to  refuse  it, 
is  to  reject  them.  Some  symbols  of  ami- 
tv  are  found  among  all  nations:  the  white 
&g,  or  flag  of  truce,  of  the  modems,  and 
the  olive  branch  of  the  ancients,  are  simi- 
lar in  character  to  the  Indian  calumeL 
The  calumet  is  still  in  use  among  the  In^ 
(^ans,  and  was  introduced  at  a  late  inter- 
view between  president  Adams  and  the 
chiefs  of  some  Indian  tribes.  Tobacco 
is  smoked  in  the  calumet^  and  the  leaves 
of  various  other  kinds  of  plants.  The  bowl 
of  this  pipe  is  made  of  different  kinds  of 
marble,  and  the  stemof  areed,orof  some 
light  kmd  of  wood,  which  is  essUy  perfo- 
rated. This  stem  is  adorned  in  various 
ways ;  sometimes  it  is  marked  with  the  fig- 
ures of  animals,  and  hieroglvphical  deline- 
ations, and  almost  universally  has  beautiful 
feathers  attached  to  it,  disposed  according 
to  the  taste  of  the  individual,  or  of  the  tribe 
to  which  he  belongs.  The  caltmd  donee  vb 
the  least  hideous  of  the  Indian  dances. 
It  is  of  a  peaceful  character,  and  seems  to 
be  intended  to  represent,  by  a  series  of 
ifiovements,  the  power  and  utility  of  the 
calumet  It  is  rude  and  simple,  as  are  all 
the  dances  of  the  Indians. 
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Calvados  ;  a  danserous  ridge  of  rocks 
on  the  north  coast  of  Normandy,  extend- 
ing (lat  4^  iSif  N.)  to  the  west  of  Ome, 
for  the  space  of  10  or  12  .miles.  It  is  so 
called  from  a  Spanish  vessel  once  wrecked 
on  it,  and  gives  its  name  to  the  depart- 
ment, (q.  V.) 

Calvados.    (See  Departments,) 

Calvart,  Dionysius,  a  painter,  bom  at 
Antwerp,  in  1555,  went,  very  young,  to 
Italy,  as  a  landscape  painter ;  where,  in 
order  to  leam  how  to  draw  figures,  he 
entered  the  school  of  Fontana  and  Sabba- 
tini,  in  Bolosna,  with  the  latter  of  whom 
he  visited  Rome.  Afler  having  passed 
some  time  in  copying  the  paintings  of 
Raphael,  he  opened  a  school  at  Bologna, 
jGrom  wliich  proceeded  137  masters,  and 
among  these  Albano,  Guido  and  Domeni- 
ohino.  The  people  of  Boloffna  regarded 
him  as  one  of  the  restorers  of  their  school, 
particularly  in  respect  to  coloring.  C. 
understoodperspecti  ve,  anatomy  and  archi- 
teoture ;  but  the  attitudes  of  bis  figures  are 
sometimes  mean  and  exaggerated.  He  died 
in  1619,  at  Bologna,  wfausre  are  his  best 
paintings.  Agostin  Caracci  and  Sadeler 
have  engraved  some  of  his  works. 

Calvary  (in  Heb.,  Golgotha,  the  skuUy 
Luke  xxiii.  33.,  or  the  pkie  of  the  skuU^ 
Matt  xxvii.  33.) ;  a  mountain  situated  with- 
out the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  on  which  Je- 
sus Christ  was  cmcified.  Matthew  re- 
lates, that,  at  the  time  when  our  Savior 
expired,  the  earth  shook,  knd  the  rocks 
split;  and  some  modem  travellers  assert 
that  the  fissures  in  this  mountain  do  not 
follow  (he  direction  of  the  strata,  but  are 
evidently  supematuraL  Jewish  traditions 
affirmed,  that  Adam  was  buried  on  mount 
Calvary  (credai  J\idiBua\  and  the  early 
Christians  believed  that  Jesus  Christ  was 
cmcified  here,  that  the  blood  shed  for  the 
redemption  of  the  worid  mi^ht  also  pu- 
rify the  remains  of  the  first  sinner ! — (/al- 
varies  are  small  chapels,  raised  on  hills 
in  the  vicinity  of  cities,  with  a  cmcifix, 
in  allusion  to  theplace  and  manner  of 
Christ^s  death.  Thus  the  calvary  of 
mount  Valerian,  near  Paris,  is  composed 
of  7  chapels,  in  each  of  which  some  mys- 
teiy  of  the  passion  is  r^resented. 

Ualvxrt,  George,  tne  first  baron  of 
Baltimore,  was  d^cended  of  a  Flemish 
family  settled  at  Kipling,  in  Yorissbire, 
where  he  was  boni  in  1582,  He  was 
educated  at  Oxford,  and,  afler  travelling 
abroad,  entered  uito  the  service  of  Robert 
Cecil,  afterwards  eari  of  Salisbunr.  He 
was  knighted  by  James  I,  and  made  derk 
of  the  privy  council,  and,  in  1619,  was 
appointed  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state. 
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This  post  he  resigned  in  1634,  in  conse- 
quence of  having  become  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic. Notwithstanding  this,' he  regained 
the  confidence  of  tlie  king,  who,  in  1GS5, 
raised  iiim  to  the  Irish  peerage  of  fiaJtimore. 
He  had  previously  obtained  a  grant  of 
land  in  the  island  of  Newfoundland, 
where  he  was  prevented  from  making  a 
settlement  by  the  invasions  of  the  French. 
He  therefore  resigned  his  claim,  receiving, 
instead  of  it,  a  territory  on  the  Amen- 
cau  continent,  now  forming  the  state  of 
Maryland.  This  countir  was  colonized 
under  the  patrona^  of  lord  Baltimore, 
who  displayed  justice  and  good  faith  in 
bis  dealings  with  the  Indians,  and  Uberai- 
ity  to  religious  sects  in  his  legislative  ar- 
rangements, highly  creditable  to  his  prin- 
ciples and  character.  He  died  in.  Lon- 
don, in  1632.  He  wrote  some  political 
tracts,  and  his  speeches  in  parliament  and 
letters  have  also  been  published. 

Calvin,  John  (so  caUed  from  Calvinus, 
the  Latinized  form  of  his  family  name 
Chanvin),  the  second  great  reformer  of 
tlie  16th  ceutuiy,  was  bom  at  NoycHi,  in 
Picardy,JulylO,1509.  His  father,  Geraid 
Chauvin,  a  cooper,  dedicated  him  early 
to  tlie  cliurch.  C.  says,  in  a  letter  to 
Claude  d'Hangest,  abbol  of  St  Eloi,  at 
Noyon,  that  he  was  indebted  to  the  family 
of  this  prelate  for  liis  first  instruction  and 
a  hberal  education.  When  hardly  13 
years  old,  he  received  a  benefice  in  the 
cathedral  of  his  native  city.  Six  years 
afler,  he  was  appointed  to  a  cure,  which 
he  soon  exchanged  for  another.  Thus, 
by  the  means  of  his  benefactors,  he  en- 
ioyed,  even  before  his  30th  year,  several 
benefices,  and  even  the  tide  and  income 
of  a  cure,  while  he  was  yet  pursuing  his 
studies  in  Paris.  Here  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  his  townsman  Peter  Robert 
Olivetan,  his  senior  by  some  years,  firom 
whom  he  received  the  first  eerm  of  the 
new  doctrine,  which  was  then  begin- 
ning to  spread  in  France.  He  was  in- 
duced, by  this,  to  renounce  the  study  of 
theology,  and  to  devote  himself  to  law,  at 
Orleans,  and  afterward  at  Bourges.  He 
made  rapid  progress  thereui,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  studied  the  Greek  language, 
under  Melchior  Volmar,  a  German,  who 
strengthened  the  inclination  for  innova- 
tions aheadyawakened  in  him  by  OUve- 
tan.  In  15i53,  he  returned  to  Paris,  and 
resigned  his  benefices.  In  tlie  same  year, 
he  published  a  Latin  commentary  upon 
the  two  books  of  Seneca,  De  CUmenJ^ 
in  which  he  called  himself  by  his  Latin- 
ized name,  Johmiits  Calvinus^  and  was 
4>b]iged,  in  1533,  to  flee  firom  Paris,  be- 


cause bis  fii^d  Michael  Cop,  rector  of 
the  univeisity,  was  peraecuted  on  account 
of  a  discourse  in  favor  of  the  new  doe- 
trine,  in  which  he  was  suspected  of  hav- 
ing participated.  C.  took  refuge  in  tlie 
house  of  Du  Tillet,  a  canon  at  Angou^ 
l^me,  with  whom  he  quietly  pursued  his 
studies,  and  began  to  collect  tne  materials 
for  his  Christian  Institution,  which  ap- 
peared two  years  afterwards.  Thence  he 
went  to  Nerac,  to  queen  Mai^garet  of  Na- 
vaire,  the  sister  of  Francis  I,  who,  not  so 
much  from  a  decided  inclination  for  the 
new  doctrine,  as  fiom  love  for  science, 
afforded  refu^  to  several  leaijied  men, 
who  were  obhged  to  leave  Fnnce  on  ac- 
count of  their  opinions^  C.  was  very 
well  received  by  her,  and  here  became 
acquainted  with  several  men,  who,  at  a 
future  time,  were  useful  to  his  party ;  re- 
turned to  Paris,  but,  in  1534,  was  andn 
obliged  to  leave  France.  He  retired  to 
Bale,  where  he  published  his  Christian 
Institution,  as  the  confession  of  faith  of 
those  who  were  persecuted  in  France, 
and  condemned  to  the  stake ;  in  which  it 
was  his  design  to  free  them  from  the  cal- 
umny, which  had  been  circulated  fiom 
political  motives,  that  they  were  rebels 
and  AnabaptistB,  and  had  nothing  in 
common  with  the  Lutheran  doctrine.  It 
would  be  difllicult  briefly  to  relate  how 
he  went  fiurther  than  Luthei*  in  regard  to 
the  doctrine  of  fi^ee  will,  of  imputatire 
justice,  and  the  merit  of  good  woiks ;  but 
It  is  more  easy  to  display  the  bold  conse- 
quences which  he  orew  firom  his  doc- 
trines. He  attacked  not  only  the  su- 
premacy of  the  pope,  but  even  the 
authority  of  general  councils;  he  does 
not  recognise  tlie  character  of  a  bishop  or 
a  priest  any  more  than  that  of  a  vissble 
head  of  the  church ;  he  permita  no  vows 
but  those  of  baptism,  and  no  sacraments 
but  tliose  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  sup- 
per; even  these  he  does  not  regard  as 
indispensable  to  salvation.  The  mass  is 
to  him  a  profanation,  and  the  honors  paid 
to  the  samts,  idolatry.  This  work,  hsH- 
tuiio  Ckrittiana  Rdigwniiy  appeared  af- 
terwards in  French,  and  almost  every 
year  was  published  by  him  with  emenda- 
tions and  additions.  The  most  complete 
edition  was  published  by  Robert  Ste- 
phens, in  1559.  The  prefixed  Pnsjfbtio 
ad  Chiatianismmum  regtm,  qua  Mc  ei 
Ubtr  pro  cartfeaawne  fidei  oJjMur,  could 
not,  however,  put  an  end  to  the  religious 
persecutions  in  France ;  since  Francis  I, 
although  far.  firom  being  actuated  by  reli- 
^ous  ranaticism,  was  influenced,  by  poUt* 
ical  views,  to  continue  them.    C.  then 
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went  to  Italy,  to  preach  his  doctrine  there, 
and  met  with  a  favorable  reception  fi'oni 
the  duchess  Renata  of  France,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Louis  XII,  and  wife  of  Ercoie 
d'Este,  who  subsequently  professed  her 
betief  in  his  doctrines.  But  he  was 
obliged  to  save  himself  by  a  hasty  flight 
from  Aosta,  where  he  was  discovered. 
He  returned  to  Paris  about  the  middle  of 
the  year  1536.  Since,  however,  he  could 
not  live  there  in  security,  he  resolved  to 
go  to  B41e,  and  took  the  road  through 
Geneva,  where,  a  year  before,  tlie  new 
doctrine  had  been  introduced  by  a  formal 
<lecree  of  the  government,  and  Farel  was 
very  active  in  effecting  its  establishment. 
With  him  O.  united  himself,  aud,  soon 
after,  undertook  a  course  of  theological 
insuiictiou,  to  wliich  he  devoted  himself 
exclusively,  while  he  left  the  pulpit  to 
Farel.  They  attempted  to  re«>rm  the 
maimers  of  the  inhabitants ;  but  this  enter- 
prise, in  which  they  had  connected  them- 
selves with  an  equally  zealous,  but  less 
able  preacher,  drew  upon  tliem  a  crowd 
of  powcrfiil  enemies,  by  whom  they  were 
at  last  overthrown.  The  cause  of  this 
was  the  following :  the  Genevan  church 
made  use  of  leavened  bread  in  the  euchar 
Tist,  and  had  removed  the  baptismal  font 
irom  the  church,  and,  moreover,  abol- 
ished all  holy-days,  except  the  Sabbath. 
These  innovations  were  not  approved  by 
the  synod  of  Lausanne.  The  magistracy 
of  Geneva  required  Farel  and  C.  to  com- 
ply with  the  decision  of  the  ^nod,  and 
commanded  tliem,  on  their  refusal,  to 
leave  the  city  in  three  days.    This  hap- 

Smed  in  April,  1538.  They  went  to 
erne;  and,  since  the  exertions  of  the 
rna^racy  of  Berne  and  of  the  synod  of 
Ziirich  could  not  eftect  their  recall,  C. 
went  to  Strasbuig,  where  Luther's  doc- 
trine had  been  iuuoduced  by  Bucer  10 
years  before.  Bucer  received  him  very 
kindly,  and  caused  hhn  to  be  appointed 

grofessor  of  theology.  At  the  same  time, 
e  obtained  permission  to  erect  a  French 
church,  which,  on  account  of  tlie  great 
number  of  fugitives  from  France,  was 
very  important.  Notwithstanding  the 
great  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  here, 
his  views  were  still  directed  to  Geneva ; 
the  inhabitants  of  which  he  exhorted,  in 
two  letters,  to  remain  true  to  the  new 
doctrine,  when  cardinal  Sodolet  invited 
them  to  return  into  the  bosom  of  the 
churdh.  Here,  atso^  in.  1S40, 0.  i)ubli8hed 
his  work  on  the  Lord's  supper,  in  which 
^  he  sought  to  refute  both  the  opinion  of 
Luther,  who  took  this  sacrament  in  the 
Jkenil  seoM^  and  that  of  Zuinglius  (q.  v.), 


who  understood  it  typically.  In  a  con- 
ference held  at  Ziirich  in  1549,  he  first 
declared  himself,  unconditionaUy,  in  fevor . 
of  the  opinion  of  the  latter.  At  last,  in 
1541,  his  friends  in  Geneva  succeeded  in 
effecting  his  recall ;  a  particular  deputa- 
tion besought  tlie  magistracy  of  Strasburg 
to  restore  him  to  his  former  flock.  But, 
as  0.  was  appointed  a  deputy  to  the  diet  at 
Frankfort,  and  was  afterwards  obliged  to 
be  present  at  tlie  conference  at  Ratisbon, 
he  was  not  able  to  return  to  Geneva  till 
September  of  the  same  year.  He  now 
laid  before  the  council  the  draft  of  his 
ordinances  respecting  church-discipline, 
which  were  immediately  accepted,  and 
published  in  November.  In  pursuance 
of  the  provisions  of  these,  a  consistory 
was  formed,  composed  half  of  clergymen, 
half  of  hkymen,  m  order  to  watch  "  over 
the  suppoit  of  the  pure  doctrine,**  and 
over  morals.  This  tribunal  called  every^ 
body,  without  exception,  to  accouut  for 
their  slightest  words  and  actions,  and  re- 
ferred cases,  where  ecclesiastical  censure 
was  not  sufficient,  to  the  council,  with  an 
opinion  upon  them.  Thus  C.  made  him- 
self director  of  the  conduct,  as  well  as  of 
the  opinions,  of  the  Genevans.  His  spirit 
governed  exclusively  in  the  council  as  in 
die  consistory,  and  the  judges  never  hes- 
itoted  to  punish  every  one  who  set  him- 
self in  opposition  to  him.  Thus  a  magis- 
trate was  deposed  and  condemned  to  two 
mouths'  imprisonment,  "  because  his  life 
veas  irregular,  and  he  was  connected  with 
the  enemies  of  C."  James  Gruet  was 
beheaded,  ^  because  he  had  written  pro- 
fane letters  and  obscene  verses,  and  eu- 
deavored'to  overthrow  the  ordinances  of 
tlie  church."    Opinions  were  judged  with 

Siual  severity.  It  is  well  known,  that 
ichael  Servetus,  on  his  passage  through 
Geneva,  in  1553,  was  arrested,  and,  on  C.'s 
accusation,  was  burnt  alive,  because  he  had 
attacked  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity  in  a 
book  which  was  neither  written  nor  print- 
ed at  Geneva.  Numerous  other  similar 
examples  might  be  adduced,  to  prove  the 
blind  and  fenatical  zeal  wliich  he  had  in- 
fused into  the  magistracy  of  Greneva,  for 
the  support  of  go^  morals,  and  of  what 
he  esteemed  sound  doctrine ;  and,  by  tliis 
means,  he  succeeded  in  putting  a  check 
upon  uiBovations,  and  upon  the  spirit  of 
inquiry,  and  in  introdueinff  a  character 
of  austerity  among  his  acuierents.  He 
also  proposed  alterations  in  the  civil  legis- 
lation or  the  Genevans,  and  m  the  form 
of  their  government,  in  which  some 
French  refugees  were  useful  to  him. 
For  the  advaueement  of  useflil  studies, 
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he  erected  the  academy  so  happily  con- 
ducted by  his  frieud  Theodore  Beza.— 
When  we  consider  all  tliat  C.  did  during 
his  continuance  in  Geneva,  we  can  hardly 
conceive  how  be  could  have  accoraplish- 
ed  so  much.  He  preached  almost  daily, 
delivered  thcoloffical  lectures  three  times 
a  week,  attended  all  deliberations  of  the 
consistory,  all  sittings  of  the  association 
of  ministers,  and  was  the  soul  of  all  the 
councils.  He  was  consulted,  too,  upon 
points  of  law  as  well  as  of  tlieology. 
Besides  this,  he  found  time  to  attend  to 
political  affairs  in  the  name  of  the  repub- 
lic ;  to  publish  a  multitude  of  writings  in 
defence  of  his  opinions,  of  which  his 
commentaries  on  tne  Bible  are  the  most 
important ;  and  to  maintain  a  correspon- 
dence tlirough  all  Europe,  but  principally 
in  France,  where  he  labored  incessantly 
to  extend  the  new  doctrine.  Besides  his 
printed  sermonfa,  the  Ubrary  of  Geneva 
contains  2035  in  manuscript,  and,  like 
that  of  Berne,  several  tlieological  treatises 
not  printed.  Although  C.  differed  from 
Luther  in  essential  points,  yet  his  adhe- 
rents were  not  distinguished  from  the  Lu- 
therans in  the  edicts  of  Francis  I  and 
Kenij  II,  nor  even  in  the  edict  of  Rouen 
in  1^9.  They  themselves,  indeed,  re- 
garded C.  as  their  head,  but  without  con- 
sidering themselves  as  different,  on  this 
account,  from  tlie  adherents  of  Luther. 
A  formal  separation  first  took  place  after 
the  coUoqttium  (conference)  of  Poissy,  in 
1561,  where  they  expressly  rejected  the 
10th  article  of  tlie  confession  of  Aucs- 
buig,  besides  some  others,  and  took  me 
name  of  Calvimsts,  C.  died  May  27,  in 
the  55th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  of  a 
weak  constitution,  and  suffered  from  fre- 
quent sickness.  In  Strasbui^,  he  had 
married  a  widow,  Idelette  de  Burie,  in 
1539 :  a  son,  the  fruit  of  their  union,  died 
early.  In  1549,  he  lost  hie  wife,  after 
which  he  never  married  again.  He  was 
temperate  and  austere,  gloomy  and  in- 
flexible. He  knew  nothing  of  friendshin, 
and  had  no  other  passion  than  to  estao- 
lish  the  opinions  which  he  believed  to  be 
correct.  His  disinterestedness  was  rare. 
He  had  a  yearly  stipend  of  150  francs,  15 
measures  of  com,  and  2  casks  of  wine : 
he  never  received  a  larger  one.  The 
value  of  the  whole  pro{ierty  which  be 
left,  in  books,  furniture,  money,  &C.,  did 
not  exceed  125  crowns.  His  character 
was  impetuous,  and  impatient  of  contra- 
diction. ^  I  have,"  he  writes  to  Bucer, 
"no  harder  battles  against  my  sins,  which 
are  ereat  and  numerous,  than  those  in 
whi<m  I  seek  to  conquer  my  impatience. 


I  have  not  yet  sained  the  masteiy  over 
this  ra^g  beast/*  The  tone  of  his  con- 
troversies is  always  hanb,  bitter  and  con- 
temptuous. He  does  not  always  succeed 
in  concealing  the  feelinf^  of  his  own  su- 
periority. As  a  theologian,  C.  was  equal 
to  any  of  his  contemporaries  in  profound 
knowledge,  acuteness  of  mind,  and,  as  he 
himself  boasts,  in  the  art  of  making  good 
a  point  in  question.  As  an  author,  he 
merits  great  praise.  His  Latin  works  are 
written  with  much  method,  dignity  and 
correctness.  He  was  also  a  great  jurist 
and  an  able  politician.  But  all  these 
qualities  woula  not  have  been  sufficient 
to  make  him  the  head  of  a  distinct  reli- 
gious sect,  had  he  not  boldly  rejected  aJI 
religious  ceremonies.  By  this  means,  he 
gained,  on  the  one  side,  the  highly  culti- 
vated, who  were  induced  to  look  opoo 
visible  forms  in  religion  as  something 
derogatory,  and  also  gave  the  uneducated 
an  easy  means  of  mstinguishing  them- 
selves from  the  opposite  party,  without 
the  necessity  of  examining  the  grounds 
of  their  faith,  for  which  thev  were  neither 
inclined  nor  qualified^ — ^The  chief  doc- 
trines of  Cd  system  are  those  which  were 
discussed  at  me  fomous  synod  of  I)k>rt« 
under  the  following  heads:  wtdtstinar 
twn^  particuiar  rtdmptiony  total  de^pmaoUy^ 
irrestHibU  grace^  and  the  ctHam  ptne- 
verance  of  the  scdnii*  In  succeedinc  con- 
troversies, these  were  denominated  Utefivt 
points.  The  doctrine  of  original  mm,  often 
set  forth  as  peculiar  to  C.'s  system,  is  com- 
mon to  those  of  many  Protestant  sects. 
The  followers  of  C,  iu  Germany,  are 
called  the  Reformed^  but  the  doctrine  of 
predestination,  it  may  be  safely  said,  is 
eveiY  day  losing  ground  in  that  country. 
In  France,  it  is  well  known,  most  Prot- 
estants are  Calvinists.  Calvinism  is  the 
professed  behef  of  the  greatest  part  of  the 
Presbyterians  both  of  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica ;  the  Particular  Baptists,  in  England 
and  India,  and  the  Associated  Baptiste  in 
America ;  the  Independents  of  every  class 
in  England  and  Scotland,  and  the  Cob- 
gregationalists  of  New  England. 

Calvizvism.  ^See  the  conclusion  of 
the  preceding  arucle ;  also  Pntestards.) 

Calvisius,  Seth ;  a  musician  and  chro- 
nologer  of  the  16tb  century.  He  was  the 
son  of  a  Thufin^an  peasant,  Jacob  Kal- 
wiz ;  was  bom  m  1556,  and,  after  a  lib- 
eral musical  and.  scientific  education, 
became  chanter  at  the  Schnlpfbita  and 
at  the  Thomas  school  at  Leipsic.  He 
died  in  1617.  His  valuable  wonts  oo  the 
theory  of  muaic^  written  in  good  Latin, 
are  mentioned  in  Gerber^  JMogiaphical 
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Lexicon  ef  Muaciaas.  He  oompofled, 
also,  many  important  chronological  and 
other  scientific  works.  Zach  calls  him 
an  exact  and  zealons  investiffator  of  chro- 
<>ology)  possessed  of  as  muc£  learning  as 
penetration. 

Calx  ;  properiy  lime  or  chalk  (hence 
calcarions  earn);  but  the  term  is  mope 
generally  applied  to  the  residuum  of  a 
metal  or  mineral  which  has  been  subject- 
ed to  violent  heat,  burning  or  cakination 
(q.  v.),  solution  by  acids,  or  detonation  by 
nitre,  and  which  is  or  may  be  reduced  to 
a  fine  powder.  Metallic  calces  are  now 
called  oxydes.  (a,  v.)  They  wei^  more 
than  the  metal  orom  which  they  are  pro- 
duced, on  account  of  the  c^ygen  which 
they  have  aheoibed 

Caltdon  ;  an  ancient  citv  of  iEtolia, 
celebrated  in  the  stories  of  king  (Eneus, 
the  Calydonian  boar,  and  Dejanira  ana 
Hercules.  CEneus,  as  the  &ble  runs,  had 
forgotten  Diana  in  a  solemn  sacrifice  of> 
fered  to  all  the  gods;  that  goddess,  in 
revenge,  sent  a  terrible  boar,  which  laid 
waste  the  fiekls  and  sardens.  In  order \o 
alay  this  monster,  Meleager,  the  son  of 
GSneus,  solicited  the  aid  of  tlie  boldest 
heroes  of  Greece — ^Theseus,  Jason,  Nes- 
tor, Sec,  Several  of  the  assailants  jierishr 
ed.  Meleager  finally  pierced  him  in  the 
back  with  his  javelin,  and  the  others 
Bpeedily  despatched  him.  (See  Mdea* 
gtr.) 

0AZ.TV80 ;  a  daughter  of  Atlas  (some 
^y  of  Nereus  and  Doris,  or  of  Oceanus 
and  Thetis).  She  inhabited  die  woody 
Island  Ogygia,  situated  deep  in  the  ocean, 
and  livedremote  from  all  intercourse  with 
gods  and  men.  Ulysses  having  suffened 
shipwreck  on  her  island,  she  received  him 
kindly,  and  promised  him  immortality  if 
he  would  consent  to  many  her.  But  his 
desire  of  beholding  his  oountiy  and  his 
wife  overcame  the  cbanpsof  the  ^deas. 
Seven  years  he  had  to  remain  with  her. 
Mercury  finally  brought  C*  the  copunand 
pf  Jupiter,  that  Ulysses  should  be  permitr 
ted  to  return  to  his  home.  This  com? 
inand  she  dared  not  oppose.  Ulysses 
departed,  but  C,  who  ha^  borne  him  two 
(Children,  Nausinous  and  Nauathous,  died 
of  fnef.  This  subject  has  been  wrought 
up  m  many  difierent  ways. 

Camatbu,  or  Cahiso.  (See  C«mio,) 
(Damaieu  is  also  used  for  a  paintinff 
wherein  there  is  onlv  one  ootor,  ana 
where  the  lights  and  shades  are  of  gold, 
wrought  on  a  golden  or  a^ure  cround, 
When  the  ground  is  yeljow^  the  French 
oall  it  evt^  when  gray,  gnssa&e.  This 
kind  of  woifc  is  chiefly  used  to  represent 


ha$9o^rdieif09.    The  Greeks  call  pieces-  of 

this  sort  fwvoxponara. 

CaMALDOLITES,  CABIAI.DULIANS,OrCA- 

MALDUNiANS ;  hermlts  and  monks  of  the 
order  established,  in  1012,  by  St.  Romu- 
ald,  a  Benedictine  of  Ravenna,  in  the 
valley  of  Camaldoli,  near  Arezzo,  in  the 
Apennines,  and  confirmed  afterwards  by 
pope  Alexander  III.  They  were  origin- 
ally hermits,  living  in  separate  cells ;  out, 
88  their  wealth  increased,  the  greater  part 
of  them  associated  in  convents.  Tney 
existed  in  Italy,  France,  Gennany  and 
Poland.  In  the  18th  centuiy,  there  were 
^ye  independent  fiatemities  of  them : — 
1.  at  Camaldoli ;  Sl  at  Cronenberg,  near 
Perueja;  3.  at  Turin;  4.  at  Grandbois, 
near  Paris;  5.  at  Murano,  in  theVenei- 
tian  territoty;  besides  12  monasteries  of 
Camaldulian  nuns.  White  garments  and 
the  austere  rules  of  the  Ben^ctines  they 
all  had  in  common.  The  hermits  wore 
beards,  and  had  stiH  more  severe  rules  in 
regard  to  fastinff,  silence  and  penances. 
Theu:  life  was  devoted  to  contemplation 
rather  than  to  usefubess.  Joseph  II  and 
the  French  revolution  put  an  end  to  the 
order. — There  is,  in  the  vicinity  of  Na* 
pies,  a  mountain  which  takes  its  name 
from  a  convent  of  the  Camakloli,  situated 
on  its  top,  fit)m  which  the  traveller  en-> 
joys  a  prospect  of  reraaikable  grandeur 
and  b^uty.  It  seemed  to  us  the  mo6( 
charming  of  all  the  beautifiil  views 
around  Naples;  yet  the  spot  is  not  much 
visited  by  travellers. 

Camaequs,  or  CAMAaqus,  la  ;  a  piece 
of  land,  insulated  by  the  two  principal 
mouths  of  the  Rhone,  aometunes  called  the 
Ddta  of  France.  It  is  a  cluster  of  islands 
extending  over  nearly  300  square  miles. 

GAMBACihtzs,  Jean  Jacques  Regis ;  ex* 
dpke  of  Parma,  prince  and  arohch^cellop 
of  the  French  empire,  member  of  the  in- 
stitute ;  bom  in  17a3,  at  Montpellier,  of  an 
aneient/imiUe  de  fobe  (family  of  lawyers)^  , 
His  zeal  and  talents  soon  obtained  him 
distinction  and  the  office  of  a  counsellor 
at  th^  cow  des  eomntes  at  Montpellier. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  revolution,  he  re- 
ceived severalpublic  ofiloes,  became,  in 
September,  1799,  a  member  of  the  con« 
vention,  and  labored  in  the  committees, 
paiticutariy  in  tlie  comroittee  of  legis-i 
jation.  Dec  18,  1792,  he  was  commis* 
aioned  to  inquire  of  Louis  XVI  whom  he 
desired  for  his  counsel,  and  it  was  on  his 
motion  that  the  counsel  was  allowed  to 
(communicate  fi'oely  with  the  king.  In 
January,  1798,  he  declared  Louis  guilty, 
but  disputed  the  right  of  the  convention 
to  judfe  him»  and  voted  for  his  provisory 
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■irest,  andy  in  ease  of  a  hoacile  ioTaaioii, 
death.  The  34th  of  Jaouary,  he  was 
choaen  aecretaiy  of  the  convention.  As 
a  member  of  the  committee  of  public 
safety,  he  reported,  in  the  aeasion  of 
March  36,  the  treason  of  Doumouriez. 
In  Augnst  and  October,  1793,  he  present- 
ed his  first  plan  for  a  civil  code,  in  which 
ius  democratical  notions  were  displayed. 
In  an  intercepted  letter  of  Antraigue, 
these  words  were  found :  '^  I  do  not  won- 
der at  all  that  C.  is  among  those  who 
wish  for  the  return  of  roydty.  I  know 
him,**  &c.  C.  confuted  tlie  charge,  and 
the  convention  ordered  his  speech  to  be 
printed ;  but  his  character  as  a  republican 
Iiad  been  shaken,  and  he  was  not  receiv- 
ed into  tlio  directory  for  which  he  was 
nominated.  He  entered  into  the  council 
of  the  five  hundred,  where  he  presented 
a  new  plan  for  a  cotU  eimU.  This  Prmd 
dt  Code  cwiU,  1796,  became,  subsequently, 
the  foundation  of  the  OhU  MxpoUon. 
May  20,  1797,  he  left  his  seat  m  the 
council.  A  year  afterwards,  he  appeared 
among  the  electors  of  Paris ;  and,  after 
the  revolution  of  the  dOth  Prairial,  VII 
(19tli  of  June,  1799),  he  was  made  minis- 
ter of  justice.  On  the  18th  of  Brumaire, 
he  was  chosen  second  con3ul,  and  enter- 
ed on  the  office  in  December.  He  made 
the  administration  of  justice  the  chief  ob- 
ject of  his  attention.  After  Napoleon  had 
ascended  the  throne,  0.  was  appointed 
archchancellor  of  the  empire,  and  after- 
ward, grand  officer  of  the  legion  of  honor, 
obtamed,  successively,  almost  all  the  dis- 
tinguished foreign  oiders,  and,  in  1808, 
was  made  duke  of  Parma.  He  always 
showed  a  remarkable  attachment  to  Na- 
])oleon.  The  numerous  edicts  which 
appeared  during  his  f^ovemment  were 
diawn  up  by  C.  Dunng  the  campai|p 
of  Napoleon  against  the  idlied  powers  m 
1813^  C.  was  made  president  ot  the  coun- 
cil of  regency.  At  tlie  approach  of  the 
allies  in  1814,  he  followed  the  government 
to  Blois,  and,  fi^m  that  place,  sent  his 
consent  to  die  abdication  of  the  emperor. 
When  Napoleon  returned,  in  1815,  C.  was 
again  maae  archchancellor  and  minister 
of  justice,  and,  subsequentlv,  pirendentof 
the  chamber  of  peers.  After  the  second 
fiiU  of  Napoleon,  he  was  banished.  He 
vrent  to  Brussels.  In  December,  1818, 
the  king  pennitted  him  to  return  to  Paris, 
where  he  lived  afterwards  as  a  private  in- 
dividual, and  died  March  8, 1834. 

Cambodia,  or  Cambooe,  or  Camboja, 
or  Cambota  ;  a  countiy  in  Asia,  between 
10^  and  15^  N.  lat.,  bounded  N.  by  Laos, 
£.  by  Gochin-Chiiia  and  Chiampa,  S.  by 


the  sea,  and  W.  b^fliam ;  aboat  400  roOet 
in  lencth  and  150  in  bmdth.  FopulatioB 
vaguely  estimated  at  1,000,000.  The  air 
is  exceedingly  hot,  which  compels  the  in- 
habitants to  reside  chiefly  by  tne  sides  of 
rivers  or  lakes,  where  they  »e  tormented 
by  mosquitoes.  The  soil  is  vciy  fertile. 
Gold  of  great  purity,  amethysts,  hyacinths, 
rubies,  topazes  and  other  precious  stones 
are  found.  Cattle  are  exceedingly  nu- 
merous. Elephants,  lions,  tigen,  and  al- 
most alfthe  animals  of  the  deserts  of  Af- 
rica, are  found  here.  The  capital  is  also 
called  Cambodia,  or  LtveeL  Lon.  104^ 
3yE.;  lat.  13«N. 

Cambodia,  or  Donitai  ;  a  river  in  Asia, 
called,  also,  in  different  parts  of  its  course* 
KioU'Longy  May-Kanmg,  Meeon  or  Mam, 
which  rises  in  Thibet,  passes  through 
Yunnan,  a  province  of  Unina,  the  coun- 
tries of  Laos  and  Camliodia,  and  runs  into 
the  Chinese  sea ;  lon.  104^  lO'  £. ;  lat  10^ 
N.  It  is  navigable  fbr  the  largest  vessels 
40  leagues,  and  is  generally  two  miles 
wrjde,  and  very  deep.    (See  Afecan.) 

"Cambrat,  or  Camekich,  a  large  and 
strongly  fortified  city  (having 9000  nouses 
and  15,(i00  inhabitants),  lies  on  the  Scheldt, 
in  the  French  Netheriands,  department 
of  the  North,  and  contains  a  number  of 
manufactories.  From  this  place  comes 
the  linen  cloth  known  by  the  name  of 
cambric,  C.  has  been  the  seat  of  an  areh- 
bisliop  since  the  16th  centuiy.  In  the 
cathedral  church  isFenelon's  monument 
Inl506,  the  league (q.v.)again8t  Venice  was 
concluded  at  C. ;  in  1529,  the  peace  with 
Charles  V  (see  Ihmei»  I) ;  and,  in  1724, 
negotiations  for  peace  were  begun  here 
by  the  emperor  Charles  VI  and  PhilipV, 
which  were  terminated  at  Vienna,  in  1735. 

Cambridge  ;  a  post-town  in  Middlesex 
countv,  Massachusetts,  on  the  north  side 
of  Charles  river,  three  miles  W.N.  W.  of 
Boston.  Population,  in  1830,  3S95.  C. 
consists  of  three  principal  parts  or  di- 
visions, namely,  Old  Cambridge,  which 
contains  the  university,  a  state  arsenal,  a 
Congregational  meetina^house,  an  Episco- 
pal church,  &c. ;  Cambridge-Ptort,  which 
is  a  considerable  tradinj^  vfllage,  contain- 
ing four  house/of  public  worship,  and  is 
connected  with  Boston  by  West  Boston 
bridge;  East  Cambridge,  a  fk>uri8hinff 
manufacturing  village,  which  is  situated 
on  Lechmere  point,  is  connected  with 
Boston  by  Craigie^  or  Canal  bridge,  and 
contains  a  court-house,  a  jail,  a  laije  glass 
manufactory,  and  three  houses  of  pubhc 
worehip.  The  university  in  C,  the  oldeA 
in  the  U .  States,  was  incorporated  in  1638b 
and  named  ff(irMir<£  coUi^fixNn  its  ] 
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^apal  finmder.    Its«ndowmMits  have  been 
ttnee  greatly  incieaaed  by  donatioos  from 
tbe  state,  as  well  aa  by  numeroua  acts  of 
private  bounty ;  and,  with  regard  to  funds, 
Itbnxy,  profesBonbiiMS  and  litersiy  ad* 
Tantagesin  general,  it  is  the  first  institu- 
tion of  the  kmd  in  America.    It  compris- 
es a  ikpartment  for  under^mduates,  and 
one  for  students  preparing  mr  each  of  the 
learned  profession^  theology,  law   and 
medicine.    The  prtncipal  college  build- 
ings are,  University  hall,  an  elegant  edifice 
of  granite,  containing  a  chapel,  lecture 
rooms,  dining  halls,  £c ;  Harvard  hall,  a 
brick  edifice,  containing  the  librarv,  phi- 
losophical flqpparatus  and    mineralogical 
cabinet ;  four  other  brick  edifices,  called 
Massachusetts,  Hoilis,  Stoughton  and  Hol- 
worthy  halls^  each  four  stories  high,  con- 
taining rooms  for  the  accoromodiuion  of 
under-mduafees ;  Divinity  hall,  a  large 
brick  edifice  for  the  accommodation  of 
the   theological  students;   and  Uolden 
chapel,  containing  the  anatomical  muse- 
um, chemical  laboratory  a^d  lecture  rooms. 
The  library  is  the  la^E<e8t  in  the  union, 
and  contains  about  90,000  volumes.    The 
philosophical  apparatus  is  probably  not 
surpassed  by  any  in  the  country.    The 
chemical  laboratory,  anatomical  museum, 
and  cabinet  of  minerals,  are  all  valuable. 
The  botanic  garden  comprises  seven  acres, 
laid  out  in  an  ornamental  style,  and  is 
fumiBhed  with  an  interesting  collection  of 
trees,  shrubs  and  jplants,  both  imtive  and 
foreign.    The  legislative  government  is 
intrusted  to  a  corporation,  consisting  of 
the  president  of  uie  university  and  six 
follows,  and  to  a  board  of  overseers,  com- 
posed of  the  president,  the  governor  of 
the  state,  lieutenant-governor,  members 
of  the  council  and  senate  and  the  speak- 
er of  the  house  of  representatives,  er  o^- 
ous,  together  with  30  others,  15  clergy- 
men and  15  laymen,  elected  for  the  pur- 
pose.   The  officers  of  the  univenity,  to 
whom  the  buainessof  insoruction  is  con- 
fided, are  a  president,  21  professors,  2  tu- 
tors, and  several  tnifnidert.    The  presi- 
dent, a  past  of  the  professors  and  the  tu- 
tors constitute  the  immediate  government 
of  the  institutiDn.    The  course  of  educa- 
tion requisite  to  obtain  the  first  degree  in 
arts  in  this  university,  as  in  American 
'    colleges  generally,  is  completed  in  four 
years,     in   tlie  theological  school,  the 
course  of  education  is  completed  in  three 
years,  and  the  students  are  divided  into 
three  classeiyunior,. middle  and  senior. 
Tuition  is  al&rded  free  of  expense  to  all 
pupils  in  this  school,  and  fbitber  assist- 
is  giv^d  to  such  as  are  indigent. 


Graduates  of  any  college,  of  good  moral 
character,  may  be  admitted  to  share  in  all 
the  benefits  of  this  institution.  The  law 
school  was  established  on  1817.  Can- 
didates for  admission  must  be  graduates 
of  some  college,  or  qualified,  according  to 
the  rules  of  court,  to  become  students  at 
law.  Students  in  this  department,  who 
are  graduates  of  a  college,  complete  their 
education  in  three  years.  Those  who  are 
not  naduates  complete  it  in  five  years. 
The  lectures  for  the  medical  students  are 
delivered  in  Boston,  at  the  Massachusetts 
medical  college,  wluch  is  a  spacious  edi-. 
fice  of  brick,  and  contains  a  medical  11- 
bmry  of  about  4000  volumes.  They  com- 
mence annually  on  the  third  Wednesday 
in  November,  and  continue  three  months. 
In  order  to  obtain  a  degree  of  M.  D.,  it  is 
necessary  for  a  student  to  attend  two 
courses  of  lectures,  and  to  pass  three 
years,  including  the  time  occupied  in  at? 
tending  the  lectures,  under  the  direction 
of  some  regular  practitioner.  In  1829, 
the  number  of  under-tfraduates  was  252, 
theological  students  42,  law  students  24, 
medical  students  83;  total,  401.  Com- 
mencement is  on  the  last  Wednesday  in 
August  The  academical  year  is  divided 
into  three  terms  and  three  vacations.  The 
first  vacation  is  of  two  weeks,  fiom  the 
Wednesday  preceding  the  25th  day  of 
December,  the  second  of  two  weeks,  from 
the  first  Wednesday  in  April,  and  the 
third,  the  six  weeks  next  preceding  com- 
mencement. 

Cambribgx  ;  alown  of  England,  ntu- 
ated  on  the  river  Cam,  51  miles  north  of 
London.  It  is  an  ancient  place,  and 
was  a  Roman  station  (Grsnta).  It  has  a 
population  of  14,142  inhalntants,  and  re- 
turns two  members  to  par^^ament.  This 
town  is  celebrated  for  its  univereity, 
which,  according  to  some  writers,  was 
founded  as  early  as  630 ;  but  the  earliest 
authentic  document  relative  to  it  bears 
date  1229.  The  university  consnsts  of  17 
colleges,  4  of  wliieh  are  called  Aofo,  the 
schools,  the  public  library,  and  the  senate- 
house.  The  following  fist  contains  the 
name  of  each  of  these  institutions,  and 
the  time  when  it  was  founded. 

1.  Peter  house 1257 

S.  Clare  hall 1326 

9.  PembrolMhaU 1343 

4.  Gooville  and  Caius  college    .    .    .    1348 

5.  Corpus  Chrisd 1344 

6.  Trmity  haW 13S0 

7.  King's  Gdlege 1441 

8.  QuMo'scoUece 1448 

9.  Cathariae  hail 1475 

10.  Jesus  college 1406 

11.  Christ  college 1505 

12.  St.  Johafs  college 1511 
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IS.Mu;daleDeoUeg« 1519 

14.TrSicycoUec« 1M6 

1&  Emanuel  coUegie 1584 

16.  Sidney  Suskx  coUege 1583 

17.  Dowiui^  college 1800 

(See  ColUge$.y^FnsynoaB  to  the  erectioii 
of  coUeges,  the  students  resided  in  hostels 
or  innsy  which  were  proyided  by  the 
townsmen  for  their  reception,  of  which 
there  were  34.  The  charges  of  educa- 
tion and  maintenance  were  paid  by  the 
students  themselves.  The  university  is 
composed  of  a  chancellor,  vice-chancel- 
lor, the  masters  or  heads,  fellows  of  col- 
leges, and  students,  amountinj^  in  all  (in 
1^)  to  4277  membeis,  and  is  incorpor- 
ated as  a  society  for  the  studv  of  all  the 
liberal  aits  and  sciences.  Although  each 
college  or  hall  is  a  body  of  itself  and 
bound  by  its  own  statutes,  it  is  controlled 
by  the  paramount  law  of  the  university 
(chiefly  contained  in  the  statutes  given  by 
Elizabeth),  each  furnishing  members  for 
the  government  of  the  whole.  The  gov- 
ernment is  administered  by  a  chancellor, 
who  is  a  nobleman,  a  high  steward,  cho- 
sen by  the  senate,  a  vice-chancellor,  who 
is  usually  the  head  Of  some  college  or 
hall,  two  DroctOTB,  who  attend  to  the  dis- 
cipline of^tbe  under-masters  of  arts,  read 
the  graces,  &c. ;  taxora,  moderators,  scru- 
tators, a  commissary,  a  public  orator ;  the 
caputf  consisting  of  the  vice-chancellor 
and  several  doctois,  which  determines 
what  graces  shall  be  brought  before  tlie 
university.  There  are  also  23  professors 
in  the  various  departnjents  of  hterature 
and  science.  The  senate  is  composed  of 
all  the  doctors  and  masters,  and  is  divided 
into  two  houses,  the  regent-house  and 
the  senate-house.  The  two  members  of 
parliament,  returned  by  the  university, 
are  chosen  by  the  whole  body  collective- 
ly. The  election  of  oflicers,  the  admis- 
sion to  degrees,  &c.,  take  ])lace  in  the 
senate-house.  The  fellows,  scholars,  and 
certain  inferior  officers,  are  maintained  on 
the  foundation.  Besides  which  there  are 
other  orders  of  students :  the  greater  pen- 
sioners  are  the  young  nobility  and  gende- 
'  men  of  fortune,  who  dine  with  the  fellows, 
and  are  therefore  called  feUow-^iommorurs ; 
the  less  pensioners  dine  with  the  schol- 
ars ;  the  sizars  are  scholars  who  receive 
benefactions,  called  exhSnHons,  Three 
years'  study  at  the  university  are  necessa- 
ry for  taking  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
arts  (q.  v.),  and  four  years  more  for  that 
of  master.  In  divinity,  a  student  may  com- 
mence bachelor  seven  years  after  receiving 
the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts ;  in  law, 
m  years  after ;  and,  m  physic,  five  years 


after.  The  time  for  conferring  tfiese  de- 
grees is  called  the  eownneneement.  The 
nobility  are  entitled  to  degrees  without 
waiting  the  statutable  time.  The  whole 
numb^  of  students  in  1823  was  1800. 
(See  Unk>ersiHe$.}---The  public  library 
occupies  the  four  ndes  or  a  quadrangle 
over  the  schools,  and  cmitains  I40,(X)0 
vols.  (See  lAbrarieM.)  The  Fitzwilliam 
museum  comprehends  the  collection  of 
books,  paintings,  drawin^p,  en^vinss, 
left  by  the  viscount  FitzwilMam  in  1815. 
The  observatory  is  placed  under  the  Plu- 
mian  professor  of  astronomy  and  two  as- 
sistant observen.  (See  Fuller's  Hislory 
of  Ckanbrui^t  Unkw'iiN ;  Dyer's  History^ 
London,  lol4, 2  vols.,  Svo.,  and  the  Urn- 
vernty  Calendar.) 

C^MBRiDOB  (Adolphus  Frederic  of 
England),  duke  of^  eari  of  Upperary, 
baron  of  CuUoden,  govemor-^neral  of 
Hanover,  chancellor  of  the  umverratv  of 
St.  Andrews,  and  field-marshal,  was  bom 
Feb.  24, 1774.  He  entered  the  militanr 
service  as  an  easign  when  16  years  ola» 
and  soon  afterwards  went  to  the  uni  verity 
of  Gotringen.  After  he  had  passed  ono 
winter  at  the  court  of  Frederic  William 
II,  he  returned  to  London ;  vms  present, 
in  17S0,  in  the  campai^  in  the  Nether- 
lands, and  was  taken  pnsoner  in  the  bat- 
tle at  Hondtschoote  (dth  of  September^ 
1793),  but  immediately  released.  In  1794, 
having  attained  his  maiority,  he  was  ap- 
point^ colonel,  and  duke  of  C,  and  was 
called  into  the  house  of  k>n)s.  Here  he 
enlisted  on  the  side  of  the  opposition,  un- 
der Fox,  and  adhered  to  this  party  until 
it  was  almost  dissolved.  He  now  joined 
the  other  party,  opnosed  to  Pitt— that  of 
Grenville.  In  1803,  he  was  sent  without 
an  army  to  the  defence  of  Hanover.  But 
he  soon  transferred  the  chief  command 
to  Wallmoden,  and  returned  to  England. 
Being  always  violent  against  Napoleon, 
he  fluctuated  between  the  parties  of  lord 
Sidmouth,  Grenville,  and  the  opposition ; 
and,  after  the  re-acquisition  of^  Hanover, 
was  raised  to  the  office  of  governor-gen- 
eral of  this  kingdom  (Oct  24, 1816\.  The 
city  of  Hanover  was  much  benefiteo  by  his 
residence,  and  by  the  protection  and  pat-< 
ronage  which  he  bestowed  on  many  arts, 
particularly  the  dramatic.  He  was  mar- 
ried, May  7, 1818,  to  Augusta,  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  landnave  Frederic  of  Hesse^ 
Cassel,  who,  in  March,  1819,  bore  him  a 
son,  and,  in  1822,  a  daughter. 

Cambridoe  MANUscaiPT,  or  Beza*!^ 
Manuscript  ;  a  copy  of  the  Goepeb  and 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  in  Greek  and  Latitk 
Beza  found  it  in  the  monasieiy  of  lr^nc&« 
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UB  «t  LyoDB,  in  1569^  and  gave  it  to  the 
nniveraity  of  Cambridge  in  1583.  It  is  a 
quarto,  and  written  on  vellum.  66  leaves 
of  it  are  much  torn  and  mutilated,  and  10 
of  these  are  supplied  by  a  later  transcriber. 
The  age  of  this  MS.  is  differently  estimat- 
ed by  different  writers,  but  all  agree  that 
it  is  of  ffreat  antiq|uity.  The  most  compe- 
tent judges  consider  it  one  of  the  most 
ancient.  In  the  Greek,  it  is  defective  from 
the  beginnmg  to  Ma&ew  i.  20 ;  In  the 
Latin,  to  Matthew  L  13;  besides  which 
it  has  some  other  chasms.  Wetstein, 
Oriesbach,  Miehaelis,  and  several  others, 
have  written  upon  this  M8. 

CAjcBROHinB,  Pierre  Jacques  Etienne, 
baron,  general,  commander  of  the  legion 
of  honor,  and  fiehl-maishal,  bom  Dec.  26, 
1770,  at  St  Sebastien,  near  Nantes,  was 
descended  from  an  opulent  family,  and 
enjoyed  a  good  education.  Under  the* 
republic,  and  under  Napoleon,  he  served 
in  every  campaign,  and  became  so  cele- 
brated, on  account  of  his  personal  bravery, 
that  the  soldiers  wished  to  give  him  the 
title  of  first  grtnadier  qf  Drance^  after  the 
death  of  L^our  d'Auvergne.  but  he  de- 
clined the  honor.  He  was  made  com- 
mander of  the  chasseurs  of  the  imperial 
ffuard,  and  was  at  Fontainebleau  when 
Napoleon  abdicated.  He  went  with  him 
to  the  island  of  Elba  as  chief  of  the  divi- 
sion of  the  old  guard,  which  accompanied 
him  into  his  exile.  C.  commmded  the 
little  corps  with  which  Napoleon  landed, 
March  1,  1815,  in  the  gulf  of  St.  Juan, 
and  signed  the  address  to  the  French  ar- 
my, summonmg  them  to  return  to  Napo- 
leon's standard.  On  the  field  of  battle  at 
Waterloo,  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
British,  among  those  who  were  severely 
wounded.  £Gs  celebrated  answer  to  the 
British  proposal  of  capitulation  is  well 
known — **  La  garde  meuH^  eUeneserend 
pew.**  He  viras  one  of  the  19  generals  of 
Napoleon  who,  by  the  royal  decree  of  Ju- 
ly 84, 1815,  were  to  be  tried  by  a  court- 
martial.  He  retomed  from  his  captivity 
as  a  prisoner  of  war,  and  appeared  in  per- 
son before  this  tribunal.  As  he  had  taken 
no  oath  of  fidelitv  to  the  Bourbons,  he 
was  acquitted.  The  sentence  was  revis- 
ed, and  the  acquittal  confirmed. 

Cahbtsbs,  1.  the  son  of  Cyrus  the 
Great  and  of  Cassandana,  became,  after 
the  death  of  bis  fiither,  king  of  the  Per- 
nans  and  Medes,  A.  C.  5S0.  Soon  after 
bis  accession  to  the  throne,  he  made  an 
attack  upon  Egypt,  killed  the  king  of  this 
country,  Psammenitus^  plundered  the 
chief  city,  Memphis,  and  eonquered  the 
whole  kjngdoin  widiin  six  months.    He 


now  wished  to  send  a  fleet  agamst  Car* 
thage,  to  conquer  Ethiopia,  and  to  obtain 
possession  of  tlie  temple  of  Jupiter  Am- 
mon.  The  first  of  these  expeditions^ 
however,  did  not  take  place,  because  the 
fleet,  which  was  manned  with  Phcenicians, 
reftised  obedience  to  him.  The  army 
which  was  sent  against  the  Ammonites 
perished  in  tlie  desert ;  and  the  troops,  at 
whose  head  he  himself  had  set  out  against 
the  Ethiopians,  were  compelled  by  hunger 
to  retreat.  From  this  time,  he  gave  him- 
self up  to  the  neatest  cruelties.  On  his 
entrance  into  Memphis,  seeing  the  I 
tians  engaged  in  the  celebration  of  a  i 
in  honor  of  their  god  Apis,  whom  .they 
bad  found,  he  believed  that  ihey  were  re- 
joicing at  his  misfortunes.  He  caused 
the  holy  bull  to  be  brought  before  him, 
slew  him  with  his  own  sword,  and  caused 
the  priest  to  be  scourged  with  rods.  To 
drown  his  vexation,  he  indul^  himself 
in  the  most  immoderate  enjoyment  of 
wine.  No  relation  was  held  sacred  by 
him  when  intoxicated.  He  caused  his 
brother  Sraerdis,  a  dream  concerning 
whom  bad  disturbed  liim,  to  be  miunder* 
ed.  His  sister  and  wife  Atossa,  who  la- 
mented the  death  of  Smerdis,  he  killed 
with  a  blow  of  his  foot.  These  and  other 
actions  of  the  most  insane  rage  had  irri- 
tated his  snbjects.  A  Magian  availed  him- 
self of  this  discontent,  and  obtained  pos- 
sesion of  the  throne  under  the  name  of 
SmardU,  whose  death  had  been  conceal- 
ed. C.  had  resolved  to  go  to  Susa,  in  or- 
der to  punish  him,  when,  as  he  was 
mounting  his  horse,  he  was  wounded  in 
the  hip  ny  his  sword.  He  died  of  this 
wound  soon  after,  in  522,  at  Ecbatana,  in 
Assyria,  without  leaving  any  chikiren.— 
2.  A  Persian  of  low  descent,  the  grand- 
father of  the  ft>rmer,  to  whom  kin^  Asty- 
ages  gave  his  daughter  Mandane  m  mar- 
riage, in  order  to  prevent  the  fulfilment 
of  a  dream,  according  to  which  he  was  to 
lose  his  crown  by  means  of  his  daughter's 
son,  while  he  flattered  himself  with  the 
hope,  that  his  crandson  would  eonstandy 
hold  in  remembrance  the  benefit  confer- 
red on  his  father.  He  did  not,  however, 
escape  his  fiite,  fi>r  Cyrus,  the  son  of  Man- 
dane, dethroned  him. 

CAMPEir ;  a  post-town,  and  capital  of 
Kershaw  district,  South  Carolina,  on  the 
E.  side  of  the  Wateree,  35  miles  N.  E. 
Columbia,  130  N.  N.  W.  Charieston ;  Ion. 
80°  33"  W. ;  lat.  34^^  17'  N. ;  pq>uktion, 
about  1000.  It  is  a  pleasant  town,  regu- 
larly laid  out,  and  conttuns  a  oourt-house» 
a  jail,  an  academy,  and  four  places  of  pub** 
lie  worship.    The  suirounding  country  m 
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fertile  and  pleasant.  The  Wateree  is 
navigable  to  this  place  for  boats  of  70 
tons.  Two  battles  were  fought  here  dur- 
ins  the  revolutionary  war ;  one,  Aug.  16, 
17^0,  between  eeneral  Gates  and  lord 
*  ComwaUis,  in  which  the  Americans  were 
defeated ;  the  other,  April  25,  1781,  be- 
tween general  Greene  and  lord  Rawdon. 
Tiie  Americans  hdd  126  men  killed,  and 
100  taken  prisoners.  The  British  had 
about  100  killed. 

Camel  (camdus,  L.) ;  a  genus  of 
mammiferous  quadrupeds,  of  the  rumi- 
nant order,  characterized  by  their  size; 
the  possession  of  incisive,  canine  and  mo- 
lar teeth ;  the  upper  lip  divided ;  the  neck 
lonff  and  arched ;  by  the  absence  of  horns, 
and  by  having  one  or  two  humps  or  protu- 
berances upon  the  back,  and  naked  callos- 
ities at  the  joints  of  the  1^,  the  inferior 
part  of  the  breast,  &c.  Ijae  inferior  ex- 
tremities terminate  in  two  toes,  which  are 
not  wholly  covered  by  hoof^  as  they  have 
only  a  small  one  at  the  extremity,  and  a 
0ort  of  very  hard,  callous  sole,  common 
to  both.  There  are  she  incisive  and  two 
canine  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw ;  and,  in  the 
upper,  there  are  two  incisors  ih  the  inter- 
maxillary bone,  with  one  or  two  canine 
teeth  on  each  side,  which  increase  to  a 
considerable  ^e  with  the  increasing  age 
of  the  animal.  The  camel  is  the  only  ru- 
minant animal  which  has  cutting  teetli  in 
the  upper  jaw. — ^The  native  counti^  of  this 
genus  IS  said  to  extend  from  Mauritania  to 
China,  within  a  zone  of  900  or  1000  miles 
in  breadth.  The  common  camel,  having 
two  humps,  is  only  found  in  the  northern 
part  of  this  region,  and  exclusively  from 
the  ancient  Bactria,  now  Turkestan,  to 
China.  The  dromedary,  or  single-hump 
camel,  is  found  throughout  the  entire 
len^h  pf  this  zone,  on  its  southern  side, 
as  far  as  Africa  and  India.  Notwithstand- 
ing this,  the  dromedary  cannot  sustain 
eitiier  the  burning  heat  of  the  torrid,  or 
the  mild  climate  of  the  temperate  zone, 
while  the  camel  supports  nil  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  climate  with  but  little  injury.  It 
is  highly  probable  that  the  camel  has  long 
ceased  to  exist  in  its  wild  or  natural  state, 
as  it  has  been  enslaved  by  man  from  the 
earliest  times  of  which  we  have  record. 
Among  the  stock  composing  the  wealth 
of  the  patriarch  Job,  we  find  600  camels 
enumerated.  Unlike  the  elephant,  and 
other  animals  which  cease  to  breed  in  a 
state  of  captivity,  the  camel  is  as  prolific 
as  if  at  liberty ;  and  vast  numbers  are  rais- 
ed and  employed  throuffhout  the  Oriental 
countries,  especially  in  Uie  commerce  ear- 
ned on  between  the  people  residing  in  the 


vicinity  of  the  ffreat  desert&  To  these 
people  the  camel  serves  in  the  place  of 
ships,  and  other  modes  of  conveyance, 
being  especially  adapted  by  natnre  fyr  the 
service  in  which  it  is  employed.  In  re- 
gions where  water  is  exceedingly  scarce^ 
and  wells  or  springs  are  several  da^'s' 
journey  distant  from  each  other,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  traverse  the  country  with 
the  usual  beasts  of  burthen.  But  the 
camel  can  abstain  from  drinking  for  seven 
or  eight  days  together  without  injuiy— an 
important  advantage,  which  is  owing  to 
the  possession  of  a  fiflh  pouch,  or  appen- 
dix to  the  stomach,  destined  to  receive 
water,  whenever  it  can  be  prpcured,  and 
capable  of  retaining  it  unchanged  for  a 
long  time.  From  this  receptacle  a  por- 
tion of  veater  can  be  thrown  into  the  other 
stomachs  or  gullet  when  necessary,  and 
thus  avert  the  evils  of  thirst.  Possessn^ 
strength  and  activity  surpassing  that  of 
most  beasts  of  burthen,  docile,  patient  of 
hunffer  and  thirst,  and  contented  with 
small  quantities  of  the  coarsest  provender, 
the  camel  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
gifts  of  Providence.  There  is  nothing, 
however,  in  the  external  appearance  of 
the  animal  to  indicate  the  existence  of  any 
of  its  excellent  quahties.  In  form  and 
proportions,  it  is  very  opposite  to  our  usual 
ideas  of  perfection  and  beauty.  A  stout 
body,  having  the  back  disfigured  with  one 
or  two  humps ;  limbs  long,  slender,  and 
seemingly  too  weak  to  support  the  trunk  ; 
a  long,  slim,  crooked  neck,  surmounted 
by  a  heavily-proportioned  head,  are  all 
ill-suited  to  produce  fevorable  impres- 
sions. Nevertheless,  there  is  no  creature 
more  excellently  adapted  to  its  situation, 
nor  is  there  one  in  which  more  of  creative 
wisdom  is  displayed  in  the  peculiarities  of 
its  organization.  To  the  Arabs,  and  other 
wanderers  of  the  desert,  the  camel  is  at 
once  wealdi,  subsistence  and  protection. 
Their  strength  and  fleetness  render  their 
masters  the  terror  of  enemies,  and  secure 
them  from  pursuit — a  few  hours  being 
sufficient  to  place  leagues  of  tracklefs 
desen  between  them  and  their  foes.  The 
milk  of  the  females  furnishes  the  Arab 
with  a  large  part  of  his  nutriment.  The 
flesh  of  the  young  animal  is  one  of  his 
greatest  luxuries:  of  the  skins,  he  fwms 
tents :  the  various  sorts  of  hair,  or  wool, 
shed  by  the  camel,  are  wrought  into  dif^ 
ferent  nbrics;  and  its  dried  avms  consti-* 
tutes  excellent  fuel,  the  only  kind,  indeed, 
to  be  obtained  throughout  vast  extents  of^ 
country.  In  order  to  qualify  camels  lor 
ffreat  exertions,  and  the  endurance  of 
mtigue,  the  Arabs  begin  to  educate  thenft 
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«it  BR  earty  age.  They  are  fint  taught  to 
bear  burdens,  by  having  their  limbe  sectu:- 
ed  under  the  belly,  and  then  a  weight 
proportioned  to  their  strength  is  put  on : 
this  is  not  changed  for  a  heavier  toad  till 
the  animal  is  thought  to  have  gained  suffi- 
cient power  to  sustain  it.  Food  and  drink 
are  not  allowed  at  will,  but  given  in  small 
quantitv,  at  long  intervals.  They  are  then 
gradually  accustomed  to  long  journeys, 
and  an  accelerated  pace,  until  tneir  qual- 
ities of  fleetnesB  and  strength  are  iidly 
brousht  into  action.  Tliey  are  taught  to 
kneell^  for  the  puroose  of  receiving  or  re- 
moving their  load.  When  too  neavily 
laden,  they  refuse  to  rise ;  and,  by  loud 
ci'ies,  complain  of  the  injustice.  Small 
camels  cany  fh>m  600  to  800  lbs. ;  the 
largest  and  strongest  bear  1000  or  1200  lbs., 
from  30  to  35  mues  a  day.  Those  which 
are  used  for  speed  alone  are  capable  of 
travelling  from  60  to  90  miles  a  day.  In- 
stead of  employing  blows  or  ill  treatment 
to  increase  then:  speed,  the  camel-drivers 
sing  cheerful  songs,  and  thus  urve  the 
anitnab  to  tlieir  best  efforts.  Wnen  a 
caravan  of  camels  arrives  at  a  resting  or 
baiting-place,  they  kneel,  and,  the  cords 
sustaining  the  load  being  untied,  the  bales 
slip  down  on  each  side.  They  generally 
sleep  on  their  bellies,  crouching  between 
the  bales  they  have  carried:  the  load  is, 
therefore,  replaced  with  great  facilitv. 
In  an  abundant  pasture,  they  generally 
browse  as  much  in  an  hour  as  serves 
them  for  ruminating  alt  night,  and  for 
their  support  during*  the  next  day.  But 
it  is  uncommon  to  find  such  pasturage, 
and  they  are  contented  with  the  coarsest 
fare :  nettles,  thistles,  wormwood,  and  va- 
rious harsh  vegetables  are  eaten  by  them 
witli  avidity,  and  are  even  preferred  to 
more  delicate  plants. — Camels,  designed 
exclusively  for  labor,  are  usually  gelded, 
and  females  are  also  treated  in  a  similar 
manner.  They  are,  it  is  true,  not  so  strong, 
nor  so  spirited,  as  unmutiiated  animals, 
but  are  much  more  manageable.  During 
their  sexual  season,  the  males  become 
furious  and  ungovernable:  they  refuse 
food,  are  a^telul,  biting  and  kiclung  even 
their  keepersi  to  whom  they  are,  at  other 
times,  very  obedient  At  this' time,  also, 
a  fcetid  secretion  is  eflfuaed  from  a  glandu- 
ku-  apparatus  on  tlie  neck;  the  animal 
foams  at  the  mouth,  and  a  red,  membran- 
ous vesicle,  simiku*  to  a  bladder,  is  extend- 
ed on  each  side  of  the  mouth.  One  male 
is  reserved  perfect  for  every  eight  females. 
The  female  receives  the  male  in  the  same^ 
crouching  attitude^  in  which  she  places 
herself  to  receive  a  load,  or  for  the  pur- 


pose of  sleeping.  She  goes  with  young 
12  months,  and  orings  forth  one  at  a  birth. 
Her  milk  is  very  thick,  abundant  and  rich, 
but  of  rather  a  strong  taste.  Mingled  with 
water,  it  forms  a  very  nutritive  article  o€ 
diet  Breeding  and  milk-givin|F  camels 
are  exempted  from  service,  and  fed  as 
well  as  possible,  the  value  of  tlieir  milk 
being  greater  than  that  of  their  labor.  The 
young  camel  usually  sucks  for  12  months; 
but  such  as  are  intended  for^peed  are 
allowed  to  suck,  and  exempted  from  re- 
straint, for  two  or  three  years.  The  camel 
attains  the  full  exercise  of  its  functions 
within  4  or  5,  and  the  duration  of  its  life 
is  from  40  to  50  years. — ^The  humps  or 
bunches  on  the  back  of  the  camel  are 
mere  accumulations  of  cellular  substance 
and  fat,  covered  by  skin,  and  a  longer 
hair  than  that  of  tlie  general  sur&ce. 
During  long  journeys,  in  which  the  ani- 
mals suffer  severely  from  want  of  food, 
and  become  greatly  emaciated,  these  pro- 
tuberances are  gradually  abmrbed,  and 
no  trace  of  tliem  left,  except  that  the  skin 
is  loose  and  flabby  where  they  were  situ- 
ated. In  preparing  for  a  journey,  it  is 
necessaiy  to  guard  the  humps  from  pres- 
sure or  friction  by  appropriate  saddles,  as 
the  slightest  ulceration  of  these  parts  is 
followed  b}r  the  worst  consequences :  in- 
sects deposit  their  larves  in  the  sores,  and 
sometimes  extensive  and  destructive  mor- 
tificatton  ensues. — The  Bactrian  or  com- 
mon camel  is  larger  than  the  dromedary ; 
the  limbs  are  not  so  long  in  proportion  to 
the  body ;  the  muzzle  is  larger  and  more 
tumid ;  the  hair  of  a  dariier  brown,  and 
the  usual  gait  slower.  A  sdll  more  strik- 
ing distinction  is  afforded  by  the  two 
liumps — the  dromedary  having  but  one. 
This  single  hump  of  the  latter  occupies 
the  middle  of  the  back,  rising  gradually 
on  all  sides  towards  its  afiex,  and  never 
inclining  to  one  side.  Both  species  are 
occasionally  found  in  collections  of  ani- 
mals. The  dromedary  is  more  frequently 
seen  than  the  camels — ^During  that  season 
of  the  year  when  these  gende  creatures 
become  violent,  the  Turks  take  advantage 
of  this  change  in  their  disposition  to  set 
on  foot  camel-fight8--disgraceful  exhibi- 
tions, indicative  of  the  same  spirit  as  the 
lion-fights  of  Rome,  the  bull-fights  of 
Spain,  the  bull  and  badger-baitinffs  and 
cock-fights  of  England.  These  fights  are 
conmion  at  Smyrna  and  Aleppo.  The 
camels  of  Smyrna  are  led  out  to  a  larg|e 
plain,  filled  with  eager  crowds.  The  ani*> 
mals  are  muzzled,  to  prevent  their  doing 
each  other  serious  injury,  for  their  bite  is 
tremendous,  always  bringing  the  piece 
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out  A  couple,  bdng  let  looee,  ran  at 
each  other  vnih.  extreme  fiuy.  Their 
mode  of  combat  18  curious:  they  knock 
their  heads  together  laterally,  twist  their 
long  necks,  wrestle  with  their  fore-iega, 
almost  like  bipeds,  and  seem  to  be  princi- 
pally bent  on  throwuig  down  their  adver- 
saiy. 

Camel,  in  mechanics ;  a  machine  used 
in  Holland  and  Sl  Petersbui^  for  lifting 
chips  oveAsballow  bars.  De  Wjtt  invented 
these  machines,  and  Peter  the  Great  in- 
troduce them  into  Russia.  A  camel  is 
composed  of  two  separate  parts,  the  in- 
sides  of  which  are  shajied  so  as  to  em- 
brace the  hull  of  a  ship  on  both  sides. 
Each  part  has  a  cabin,  with  many  pumps 
and  plugs.  They  are  fastened  to  the  ves- 
ael  underneath,  and  entirely  enclose  its 
aides  and  bottom.  They  are  then  towed 
to  the  bar,  and  are  sunk  with  the  vessel, 
by  taking  out  the  plugs.  The  water  being 
now  pumped  out,  the  camel  lifts  the  ves- 
sel, and  the  whole  is  towed  over  the  .bar. 
Cameleon.  (See  Chamdwn) 
Camelopard  ;  also  called  giraffe  {cam- 
dopardalig  gvrqffdy  L.);  a  veiy  remark- 
able genus  of  mammirerous  quadrupeds, 
belonging  to  the  order  of  ruminants  ; 
characterized  by  having  8  incisive  teetli 
in  the  lower  jaw ;  a  bony  prominence  on 
the  fionlal  bone ;  horns  somewhat  inclined, 
covered  by  the  skin  of  the  head,  and  hav- 
ing a  bristly  fiinge  round  their  tips ;  cal- 
losities upon  the  sternum  and  knee  joints ; 
a  tuft  at  the  end  of  tbe  tail ;  a  reddish 
mane,  extending  fix>m  the  occiput  along 
tbe  whole  of  the  neck  and  shoulders,  as 
far  as  the  root  of  the  tail.  The  body  of  the 
giraffe  having  considerable  resemblance 
to  that  of  the  camel,  and  the  color  of  its 
akin  bein^  an  impure  or  yellowish  white, 
spotted  wuh  rhomboidal  patches  of  &wn 
color,  something  like  that  of  the  leopard, 
led  to  its  bearing  the  names  of  these  ani- 
mals conjoined.  In  its  manner  of  kneel- 
ing for  the  purpose  of  sleepmg,  in  the 
length  of  its  neck,  and  the  presence  of 
callosities  on  the  lower  part  of  the  breast 
and  over  the  joints,  it  has  a  further  simi- 
larity to  the  camel  Its  horns,  which,  in 
the  male,  are  about  a  foot  lone,  perma- 
nent, and  covered  by  the  skin  of  the  head 
to  their  very  tips,  give  tlie  giraffe  some 
analogy  to  the  genus  cermtt  or  deer,  under 
which  it  was  classed  by  Linnaeus.  Its 
most  striking  peculiarity  is  the  great  ap- 
parent height  of  its  foreparts,  which  rise 
very  suddenly  from  the  fbre-shouldeiv. 
Measured  from  the  ground  to  the  top  of 
the  head,  the  aninml  is  from  15  to  17 
fet  high.    The  posterior  extremities  are 


not  hi^er  than  9  ftet ;  but  tlie  diflere&M 
in  length  between  the  anteriw  and  pos- 
terior extremities  is  by  no  means  as  gSnest 
as  would  be  inferred  from  the  appearance 
of  the  animal.  Tbe  great  din^rence  is 
owing  to  the  length  of  the  neck,  which 
tapera  upwards,  and  at  its  base  is  rendered 
exceedingly  thick,  by  the  long  dorsal  and 
cervical  spinous  processes,  that  give  at- 
tachment to  its  powerful  muscles  and 
ligaments.  The  trunk  of  the  body  is 
short  in  proportion  to  the  neck,  and  tbe 
fore  limbs  are  more  robust  than  tlie  pos- 
terior. The  hoofs  are  rounded  and  cleft, 
like  those  of  the  ox.  The  tail  is  slender, 
cylindrical,  and  terminated  by  a  tuft  3  or 
4  inches  long.  The  head  of  the  girafie  is 
not  unlike  that  of  the  horee ;  the  eyes  are 
large,  fine  and  brilliant ;  tbe  ears,  both  in 
length  and  figure,  more  resemble  those 
of  the  ox.  It  is  a  mild,  timid  and  hann- 
less  animal,  choosing  dense  forests  for  its 
residence,  and  feeding  on  the  leaves  and 
shoots  of  trees.  When  it  browses  the 
herbage  on  the  ground,  it  is  not,  as  has 
been  supposed,  under  tbe  necessity  of 
kneeling,  though  its  natiual  mode  of  feed- 
ing, for  which  it  seems  to  be  especially 
constructed,  is  by  browsinff  upon  trees  or 
shrubs  of  considerable  elevation. — ^The 
girafre  is  a  native  of  the  country  lying  be- 
tween Egypt  and  Ethiopia.  It  is  rare  in 
Abyssinia,  and  still  more  so  in  Southern 
Africa.  It  is  hunted  and  killed  by  the 
natives  for  the  sake  of  its  large  and  beau- 
tiful skin,  as  well  as  for  the  marrow  of  its 
bones,  considered  by  them  to  be  an  ex- 
quisite dainty..  The  flesh  of  the  young 
camelopard  is  said,  by  travellers,  to  be 
an  acceptable  article  of  diet.  Little  is 
known  of  the  gestation  of  this  animal, 
though  it  is  said,  like  that  of  the  camel,  to 
endure  for  12  months^ — ^The  giraffe  has 
long  been  known  to  naturalists,  thougli 
opportunities  of  examining  livmg  speci- 
mens have  always  been  rare.  They  were 
brought  living  to  Rome,  to  adorn  the  pub- 
he  games  and  festivals,  as  Pliny  states, 
during  the  dictatorahip  of  Caesar.  Fig- 
ures of  the  animal  are  still  preserved  m 
the  Preenestine  pavement,  wrought  under 
the  ordera  of  Sylla.  The  figure  of  the 
giraffe  also  occure  among  the  hieroglyphic 
monumental  drawinjjs  of  the  Egyptians. 
The  girafte  moves  with  great  celerity,  and 
it  requires  a  swift  horse  to  equal  its  speed, 
when  only  in  a  trot.  It  has  not  beea 
tamed,  or  applied  to  any  useful  purpose, 
as  far  as  we  know,  though  a  few  qieci- 
mens  have,  at  diflSsrent  tiroes,  been  sent  to 
Europe,  as  presents  to  sovereigns,  or  for 
exhibition.     The  pacha  of  l^ypt,  doc 
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t  ene  to  die  loBg  of  Fnnoe; 
wtSch  is  sdll  tiring  in  the  nKenagerie  of 
PariA. 

Cameiiz  ;  a  viUage  in  the  Prussian  gov- 
emment  of  Reichenbach,  circle  of  Frank- 
enatein,  on  the  Neiss ;  remarkable  for  the 
rich  Cistercian  abbey  of  the  same  name, 
now  abolished,  which  was  built  in  1094, 
and  numbered,  from  1249  to  1810,  53  ab- 
bots. The  most  celebrated  abbot  was 
Tobias  Stusche,  who  acquired  the  favor  of 
Frederic  the  Great  in  a  way  till  lately  in- 
explicable. Accordinff  to  a  manuscript 
history  in  the  Latin  bnguage,  left  by  a 
friar  of  C,  during  the  war  of  1741,  the 
abbot  suddenly  summoned  the  monks,  one 
evening,  to  the  chapel,  at  an  unusual 
hour,  by  the  sound  of  the  bell.  With  him 
came  a  stranger  in  a  clerical  dressb  Scarce- 
ly had  the  monks  begun  to  pra^,  when  a 
xreat  tumult  was  heai^.  Austrian  troops 
nad  arrived  from  Wartha,  and  were  seen 
in  the  monastery,  and  even  in  the  church. 
They  searched  me  buildine  for  king  Fred- 
eric, but  found  and  seized  his  aids  only. 
The  address  of  the  abbot  saved  the  king 
of  Prussia  and  the  monarchy.  Frederic 
refers  to  this  adventure  in  the  Htstoire  de 
mon  TempSf  u  chap.  3.  The  monasterv 
was  dissolved  by  the  edict  of  Oct  3u, 
1811.  The  beautiful  castle  was  burnt  in 
1817. 

Cjlmeo,  or  Camaieu;  in  the  proper 
sense,  a  gem  engraved  in  relievo*  The 
ancients  generally  used  tlie  onyx  for  this 
purpose.  At  first,  such  onyxes,  and,  af- 
terward, all  gems  carved  in  rehef^  were 
called  cameos.  They  were  carved  ac- 
cording to  the  lavers  of  the  stone,  so  that 
the  ground  should  be  of  a  different  color 
from  the  figure  m  relief.  One  of  the  most 
.famous  cameos  is  the  onyx  at  present  in 
Paris,  called  tlie  ^otheosis  of^vguHiLs, 
1  foot  high  and  10  inches  m&i  its 
history  is  also  angtilar.  (See  Gem  Sadp- 
twre.) 

Camera  ^^^olia;  a  contrivance  for 
blowing  the  fire,  for  the  fusion  of  ores,  by 
means  of  water  falling  thh>ugh  a  funnel 
mto  a  vessel,  which  emits  a  quantity 
of  air  or  vapor  continually,  sufficient  to 
keep  up  a  strong  fire. 

C;amera  Ci^aila  (light  chamher);  an 
optical  instrument  invented  by  Reinthaler, 
which  supplies  the  deficiencies  of  the 
camera  obscurOj  and  has  this  advantage 
over  that  instrument,  that  the  object  to  be 
represented  need  not  be  illuminated  bv 
the  sun.  All  objects  appear  in  it  with 
great  distinctness.  It  can  be  used  equally 
well  in  bright  and  dark  weather,  m  the 
Mght  of  the  sun  or  that  of  the  moon. — 
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Camera  iuddb  IB  the  aomttiHMt  I 

name  of  an  instmment  mvented  inEiig- 
land,  which  only  so  fiur  resembleB  the  cmik' 
era  okMcuroj  that  it  presents  a  complete 
image  of  objects  on  a  very  diminished 
scale.  Hie  chief  part  is  a  prism.  If  thja 
is  placed  in  a  proper  position,  and  tne 
sp^tator  approaches  his  eye  to  it,  he  per* 
ceives  the  image  of  the  object  before  it 
represented  with  the  greatest  clearness, 
and  perfect  predsion  ofoutlin&  on  a  sheet 
of  paper  fixed  underneath,  and  can  eanfy 
trace  it,  whilst  the  persons  around  him 
see  only  the  drawing  made  on  the  paper. 
— Camera  obacura  (dark  chamber)  is  either 
a  closed  room,  in  which  the  light  can  ftU 
only  through  a  small  aperture,  or  an  opti- 
cal box,  in  which  extenor  objects  are  rep- 
resented on  a  smaller  scale.  It  is  used 
for  amusement  or  for  drawinj^  landscapes 
and  scenerv,  though  what  is  sained  in 
rapidity  and  ease  oiexecution  isTost  in  the 
dimness  of  the  coloring.  (For  the  theory 
of  this  instrument,  see  treatises  on  natu- 
ral philosophy  and  optics.) 

Camera  lucida.    (See  Camera  dara,) 

Camera  obscura.  (See  Camera  ckk- 
ra.) 

Camerarius  (Joachim  I) ;  bom  ia- 
1500,  at  Bamberg ;  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished scholars  of  Gennany^  who  con- 
tributed to  the  progress  of  knowledge,  in 
the  16th  century,  oy  his  own  wows  as 
well  as  by  editions  of  Greek  and  Latin 
authors  with  commentaries,  and  by  a  bet- 
ter organization  of  the  univeiBities  at 
Leipsic  and  Tfibingen,  and  of  the  gymna- 
sium at  Nuremberg.  He  also  took  an 
important  part  in  me  political  and  reli- 
gious affairs  of  his  time.  He  was  a  friend 
of  Melancthon,  and  was  held  in  great 
esteem  by  the  emperors  Charles  V,  Ferdi- 
nand I,  and  Maximilian  II.  In  15S5,  he 
was  deputy  of  the  university  of  Leipsic 
to  the  diet  of  Augsburg,  and  died  in  1574. 
He  was  naturally  (pi^  and  serious,  and 
had  such  a  detestation  of  fidsehood,  that 
he  could  never  endure  it,  even  in  jesL 
His  works  are  estimated  kt  150,  mosdy 
translations  from  Greek  and  Latin  writers, 
besides  many  poems,  and  a  great  number 
of  familiar  letters. 

Camerarius  (Joachim  11) ;  son  of  the 
preceding ;  bom  in  1534,  at  Nurembe^ ; 
one  of  the  most  learned  physicians  and 
peatest  botanists  of  his  time.  Afler  hay- 
ing studied  in  the  German  and  Italim 
imiversities,  he  practised  with  great  suc- 
cess in  Nuremberg,  where  he  insdtuted  a 
medical  academy,  laid  out  a  botanical 
garden,  and  published  many  botanical 
works.    He  died  in  1598.    Several  of  bis 
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probably  in  1534 ;  for  it  appMn,  fiom  a 
cataloffue  of  peFBons  embarking  for  the 
East  ukdiea  in  1550,  that  C^  whose  ace  is 
there  given  at  25  years,  offered  himself  as 
a  volunteer  for  the  campai|p.  His  fiither, 
Simon  Vaz  de  C^  was  a  8hip-eii|>tain,  and 
perished,  by  shipwreck,  on  the  coast  of 
Goa,inl556.  C.  studied  at  Coimbra.  At 
that  time,  writers  were  esteemed  in  pro- 
portion as  they  imitated  the  ancients.  C. 
was  inspired  by  the  history  of  his  country, 
and  by  the  manners  of  his  age.  His  lync 
poems,  like  the  woiks  of  Dante,  Petrarch, 
Ariosto  and  Tasso,  belong  to  the  hterature 
fbrm^  under  the  influence  of  Christian- 
ity. After  the  completion  of  his  studies, 
he  returned  to  Lisbon,  where  he  fell 
deeply  in  love  with  a  lady  of  the  palace, 
Catnarine  d'Attayde.  Violent  passions 
are  often  joined  with  great  talents :  C.  had 
both.  He  was  exiled  to  Santarem,  on 
account  of  disputes  in  which  his  love  for 
Cathaiine  involved  him.  From  despair, 
he  became  a  soldier,  and  served  in  the 
fleet  which  the  Portuguese  sent  against 
Morocco.  He  composed  poetry  in  the 
(nidst  of  battles;  and,  as  danger  kin- 
dled his  genius,  so  genius  animated  his 
courage.  An  arrow  deprived  him  of  his 
rijB^t  eye  before  Ceuta«  He  hoped  that 
hii^  wounds  would  receive  a  recompense, 
though  his  talents  were  not  appreciated ; 
but  envy  opposed  his  claims.  Full  of 
indignation  at  seeing  himself  neglected, 
he  embarked,  in  1553,  for  India.  He 
landed  at  Goa.  His  powerful  imasina- 
tion  was  eiccited  by  the  heroic  deeds  of 
his  countrymen  in  this  quarter ;  and,  al- 
though he  had  much  reason  to  complain 
of  them,  he  could  not  resist  the  desire  of 
celebrating^  their  glory  in  an  epic  But 
this  vivacity  of  mind,  essential  to  the 
poet,  is  not  easily  united  with  the  moder- 
ation which  a  dependent  condition  de- 
mands. C.  was  displeased  with  the 
abuses  of  the  government  in  India,  and 
wrote  a  satire,  which  caused  his  ban- 
ishment to  Macao.  Here  he  lived  sev- 
eral years  m  no  other  society  than  that 
of  nature,  which  siiowered  round  him 
in  abundance  all  the  charms  of  ^e 
East  Here,  too,  he  composed  lus 
Luslad.  Vasco  da  Gama*s  expedition 
to  India  is  the  subject  of  the  poem. 
The  parts  of  it  which  are  best  Imown 
are  the  episode  of  Ines  de  Castro,  and 
the  appearance  of  Adamastor,  who,  by 
means  of  his  power  over  the  storms, 
aims  to  stop  Gama's  voyage,  when  he  is 
about  to  double  the  Cape,  bi  confi>nni^ 
to  the  taste  of  the  time,  C.  united,  in  this 
poem,  a  Dazrative  of  tfajs  Portuguese  hiB- 


toiy  with  the  sfdendor  of  poetic  deserip- 
tion,  and  Christianity  with  mythokig^cdl 
fiibles.  He  pleased  himself  vnth  tracing 
the  descent  of  the  Portuguese  fix)m  the 
Romans,  of  whom  Mars  and  Venus  are 
considezed  the  progenitors  and  protectors. 
Since  fable  ascribes  to  Bacchus  the  first 
conquest  of  India,  it  was  natural  to  rep- 
resent him  as  jealous  of  the  und^taking 
of  the  Portuguese.  If  the  imitation  of 
the  works  of  classical  antiquity  has  been 
of  any  disadvantage  to  the  Lusiad,  the 
injuiy  consists,  perhaps,  in  a  diminution 
or  the  originality  which  one  eicpects  in  a 
work  in  which  India  and  Aflrica  are  de- 
scribed by  an  eye-witness.  The  ventifi- 
cation  of^the  Lusiad  has  something  so 
charming  and  qilendid,  that  not  only  eul- 
tivated  minds,  but  even  the  common  peo- 
ple, are  enraptured  by  its  noagic,  and  learn 
DY  heart  and  sing  its  beautiful  stanzas. 
The  ^neral  interest  of  the  poem  conasts 
princinally  in  the  patriotic  feeling  which 
pervaaes  it.  The  national  glory  of  the 
Portuguese  appears  here  in  every  forni 
which  invention  can  lend  to  it ;  ana  there- 
fore the  countrymen  of  C.  must  naturalN' 
admire  this  poem  more  than  ibreipe»L 
Some  critics  pronounce  the  Lusiad  a 
more  powerful  and  pure  historical  paint- 
ing than  Tasso's  Jerusalem  Delivered. 
C.  was  at  last  recalled  firom  his  banisfa- 
ment  At  the  mouth  of  the  river  Mecon, 
in  Cochin-China,  he  was  shipwrecked, 
and  saved  himself  by  swimming ;  hoUting 
in  one  hand,  above  the  water,  the  manu- 
script of  his  poem,  the  oiily  treasure 
which  he  rescued  from  the  waves,  and 
which  was  dearer  to  him  than  life.  In 
Goa,  he  encountered  new  persecutions ; 
he  was  confined  in  prison  for  debt,  and 
was  not  allowed,  untu  his  fiiends  became 
responsible  for  him,  to  embark  and  return 
to  Lisbon  in  1569.  King  Sebastian,  yet 
hardly  past  the  age  of  childhood,  took 
an  interest  in  C.  He  accepted  the  dedi- 
cation of  his  epic  (which  appeared  in 
1572),  and,  being  on  the  point  of  embark- 
ing on  his  expeidition  against  the  Moors 
in  Afiioa,  he  fblt,  more  sensibly  than 
others,  the  genius  of  the  poet,  who,  like 
him,  loved  dangers  if  they  led  to  gioiy. 
But  Sebastian  was  killed  in  a  battle  be&ne 
Alcapar,  in  1578.  With  him  the  royal 
femily  became  extinct,  and  Portugal  k)6t 
her  independence.  Every  source  of  as- 
sistance, as  well  as  every  hope  of  C,  was 
destroyed  by  this  event.  So  great  was 
his  poverty,  that,  at  nighty  a  slave,  whom 
he  nad  brought  vrith  him  fit>m  Iii£b» 
begced  in  the  streets^  in  order  to  support 
the  ufe  of  his  master.   In  this  auieiy»  hir 
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yet  wrote  lyric  poems,  some  of  wluch 
contain  the  most  moving  complaiuts. 
This  hero  of  Portugueae  literature,  the 
ornament  of  his  country  and  of  Europe, 
died,  at  last  in  1579,  in  the  hospital  at 
Lisbon,  in  tne  62d  year  of  his  age.  15 
years  afterwards,  a  splendid  monument 
was  erected  to  his  memory. — ^Tlie  best 
edition  of  the  Lusiad  [Os  LasiadaSy  etc) 
was  published  by  Jose  Maria  de  Souza- 
Botelho  (Paris,  1807,  by  Didot,  small 
folio).  Tne  best  French  translation,  with 
notes,  is  Lu  Lusiadta^  <m  Us  PoHugaiSy 
etc.,  by  J.  B.  F.  MilD^  (Paris,  1825, 2  vols.) 
The  worics  of  C,  besides  the  Lusiad,  con- 
sist of  sonnets,  songs,  odes,  elej^es,  ec- 
logues, redondiUfiSi  epigrams,  saures,  let- 
ters, and  two  comedies  (Amphitryon,  after 
Plautus,  and  the  Love  of  Pnilodemus). — 
(See  the  article  Portitguese  Langwxgt 
and  Literaiure^  John  Adamson's  Me- 
moirs of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  L.  de 
Camoens  (London,  1820,  2  vols.),  of 
which  the  2d  volume  coutains  a  criticism 
on  his  works,  are  valuable.  Sec,  also, 
madame  de  Stall's  article  respecting  him 
in  the  BiograpJUe  UniverseUe  (6th  vol.). 

Camomile  {cmthemts  nobilis)  is  a  well- 
known  plant,  ue  dried,  daisy-hke  flowers 
of  which  are  frequently  used  in  medicine. 
The  principal .  use,  for  which  camomile 
flowers  are  applied,  is  to  excite  vomiting, 
and  promote  the  operation  of  emetics. 
They  have  hkewise  been  substituted  for 
Peruvian  bark,  in  the  case  of  intermittent 
fevers  or  agues,  particularly  dn  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe,  but  not  vvith  much  suc- 
cess. Both  the  leaves  and  flowcra  are 
employed  in  fomentations  and  poultices. 
They  each,  but  particularly  the  flowers, 
have  a  powerful,  though  not  unpleasant 
smell,  and  a  bitter  tai$te.  They  are  ad- 
ministered in  substance,  as  a  powder  or 
electuary ;  in  infusion,  as  tea ;  in  decoc- 
tion or  extract,  or  in  the  form  of  an  es- 
sential oU,  obtmned  by  distillation.  So 
firagrant  is  the  camomile  plant,  that  the 
pU^s  where  it  grows  wild,  on  o])en, 
gravelly  commons,  may  easily  be  discov- 
ered by  the  somewhat  strawbeiry-like 
perfume  which  is  emitted  by  treading  on 
them.  This  quality  has  sometimes  in- 
duced the  cultivation  of  camomile  for  a 
green  walk  in  gardens. 

Camp  means,  generally,  the  place  and 
order  of  tents  or  huts  for  soldiers  in  the 
field.  In  modem  times,  a  difference  is 
made  between  camp  and  bivouac,  the 
former  signiQring  tne  residence  of  an 
army  resting  in  tents ;  the  latter,  the  situ- 
ation of  one  which  disj^cnses  with  them, 
and  remains  either  emirely  in  the  open 
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air,  or,  where  time  allows  it,  in  huts  bulk 
of  branches,  &c.  (See  BttN^tioc.)  On  the 
continent  of  Europe,  tents  are  abdished, 
and  the  name  of  camp^  therdbre,  is  sel- 
dom used  there  at  present — Camps,  of 
course,  are  of  very  ancient  origin,  since 
almost  all  nations,  in  their  mfancy,  lived 
as  nomades,  dwelling  in  tents ;  as  is  the 
case  with  many  trib^  in  Asia  and  Africa 
at  the  present  day,  e.  g.,  the  Arabs.  The 
Romans,  probably,  first  carried  the  art  of 
encampment  to  a  high  degree  of  perfec- 
tion, on  account  of  their  many  wan  in 
distant  and  thinly  settled  re^ons,  where 
their  large  armies  found  no  cities  to  quar- 
ter in.  Caesar  and  several  other  Roman 
authors  give  us  much  iiifofinadon  on 
their  way  of  constructing  a  camp,  which 
they  improved  in  strength  and  conven- 
ience, according  to  the  time  that  they 
were  stationed  in  it,  and  which,  at  the 
same  time,  tlie  want  of  fortresses  obh^ed 
them  to  make,  in  some  cases,  the  pomts 
of  their  military  operations^  From  such 
camps,  it  is  well  known,  jnany  cities 
originated,  as  Cologne  on  the  Rhiiie, 
Treves,  Cambridge,  Bristol,  and  many' 
others.  It  is  a  fact  of  much  interest,  that 
the  military  art,  after  so  many  changes  ia 
tactics,  and  in  the  principles  of  strategy, 
again  resor^  to  something  similar  to  these 
fortified  camps  of  the  ancients,  as,  in  very 
recent  times,  it  has  been  thought  advisa^ 
ble,  besides  providing  fortresses,  properly 
so  called,  to  strengthen  eertain  large  cities 
on  the  chief  road^  fMurtly  m  order  to  de- 
fend them  against  the  mrst  ^tack  of  the 
enemy,  and  to  prevent  his  possessing 
himself  easily  of  the  important  resources 
which  they  afford,  but  chiefl^r  to  give  to 
retreatmg  armies  rallying  pomts»  able  to 
furnish  support  to  numerous  soldiers. 
They  are  also  points  of  assembly  for  the 
miliua.  Thus  the  Prussians  fortified  the 
large  city  of  Cologne.  Of  all  the  Euro- 
pean armies,  the  English  are  the  only 
ones,  we  believe,  who  make  use  o£  tents, 
and  therefore  have  camfis,  in  the  nar- 
rower sense  of  the  word.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
served, that  camps  have  become  slighter 
and  simpler  with  the  progress  of  the  mil- 
itary art.  The  camps  of  the  Turks,  or 
other  Asiatic  nations,  are  extremely  cum- 
bersome, in  comparison  witli  the  h^ht  bi- 
vouac of  the  Europeans,  from  which,  at 
any  moment,  the  whole  army  can  rise  in 
arms,  prepared  for  battle. 

Campagi^ta  ni  Roma  ;  a  territory  in 
Italy,  which  comprehends  the  greater 
part  of  old  Latium,  about  70  miles  wide 
and  230  long.  We  usually  understand 
by  it  tl^  desert  plain  which  conmaenoea 
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'  RoBciffione  or  Yiteibo,  and,  includ- 
iBfthe  Pontine  manhes  (ol  y.),  extends 
10  xemeiDa.  In  the  midole  of  tJiis  re- 
gion liee,  half  deserted,  the  aneient  capi- 
tal of  the  worid.  The  lakes  of  the  G. 
aie  evidently  eraters  of  extinct  yolcanoes. 
Thus  the  lake  Regillus,  ahove  Fraacati, 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  an  inverted  cone  of 
hard,  black  lava^risinff  in  wild  and  naked 
masses  ftom  40  to  60  feet  high.  The 
eraters  confaininf  die  lakes  of  Albaiio 
and  Nemi,  which  lie  from  400  to  500  feet 
hi|^er  than  the  lake  Regnilus,  have  a  venr 
regular  conical  fimn.  The  lake  of  Al- 
bano  is  also  remafkable  for  its  aqueduct, 
or  emiuanumj  one  of  the  most  ancient 
and  excellent  woiks  of  the  Romans, 
Which  discheiges  the  wate»  of  the  lake 
through  the  mountains.  It  was  cut 
through  the  lava,  in  a  year,  by  the  com- 
mand of  an  oracle,  duiing  the  siej^  of 
Veil,  when  the  lake  threatened  to  inun- 
date even  Rome.  (See  M>cmo.)  It  an- 
swers its  oiiflinal  purpose  even  at  the 
present  day.  There  are,  also,  many  sul- 
phur ^ringB  here,  ponicularly  between 
Rome  and  llvoli,  where  the  water  issues 
almost  boiling  from  the  earth,  and  forms 
the  lake  of  Sottatara,  which  contains 
floating  islands,  consisting  of  a  calcarious 
deposit,  which  collects  round  substances 
thrown  into  the  water.  The  water  of  the 
river,  which  issues  from  this  lake,  has  the 
•aiiie  qualities,  and  was  considered,  by 
the  ancients,  as  particularly  salutary. 
Near  the  lake  were  the  baths  of  M. 
Agrippa.  The  soil  of  the  C.  is,  in  gen- 
eral, diy,  but  very  fertile  in  the  lower 
parts,  though  its  cultivation  is  much  neg- 
lected. From  Monterosi  to  the  lulls  of 
Albano,  a  tree  is  seldom  to  be  seen.  AU 
the  efforts  of  the  French  to  diminish  the 
mali^i^  of  the  malaria  in  these  regions, 
by  planung  trees,  have  been  unsuccessful. 
lliere  are  no  villages  and  towns  in  the  C. 
Here  and  there  you  find  single  huts  lean- 
ing against  the  ruins  of  dd  towers  or 
temples,  a^d  natched  up  from  their  frag- 
ments. In  tne  middle  of  the  summer, 
when  malignant  fevers  render  a  residence 
in  the  C.  very  dangerous,  the  unhappy 
inhabitants  are  obliged  to  take  refuge  in 
the  neighboring  towns,  or  in  Rome,  where 
they  seek  shelter  under  the  porticoes  of 
the  churches  and  palaces.  The  great 
number  of  sick  persons  who  fill  the  Ro- 
man hospitals  during  the  months  of  July, 
August  and  September,  are  chiefly  in- 
habitants of  the  country.  Besides  their 
huts,  innumerable  ruins  of  temples,  cir- 
cuses and  monuments  are  scattered  about 
C^pailieiiliriy  near  the  Via  Appia;  and 


long  rows  of  aqueducts,  some  io  rolns^ 
some  in  a  state  of  preservation,  are  over- 
grown with  ivy  ana  other  plants.  In  the 
winter,  flocks  of  sheep  pasture  in  these 
solitudes;  during  the  summer,  they  are 
driven  un  the  Apennines.  Herds  of  hal^ 
wild  cattle  remam  during  the  whole  year 
m  the  C.  Their  keepers,  however,  soon 
become  a  prey  to  the  pestilenee,  or  &11 
into  a  gradual  decline.  They  are  mostly 
natives  of  the  mountains,  and  serve  the 
proprietois  of  the  herds  fbr  trifling  wages. 
Boustetten  saw  at  Tone  Patemo,  very 
near  Rome,  a  herd  of  several  hundred 
cows,  the  proprietors  of  which  did  not 
consider  it  worth  while  to  milk  them, 
though  milk  is  as  dear  in  Rome  as  in 
other  large  cities.  The  herdsmen  are 
mounted^  and  ifrmed  ivith  long  lances, 
with  which  they  manage  the  cattle  venr 
skilfully.  Scarcely  a  ninth  part  of  the  C. 
is  cultivated ;  the  rest  is  used  for  pastur- 
ag:e.  In  the  times  of  the  ancient  Romaius, 
this  dreary  solitude  exhibited  a  smiling 
picture  of  abundance  and  fertility.  Com^ 
fields,  groves,  villas,  monuments,  alter- 
nated with  each  other,  and,  according  to 
the  accounts  of  Strabo,  Varro  and  Pliny, 
the  air  was  remaricably  healthy,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  marshy  tracts  along 
the  coosts.  The  corruption  of  the  cli- 
mate originated  as  early  as  the  6th  cen^ 
tury,  according  to  tradidon,  afler  some 
ereat  inundations  of  the  Tiber ;  which, 
nowever,  still  take  place,  without  increas- 
ing the  evil.  The  unhealthy  air,  the  fa- 
mous aria  cattivOy  is  most  hijurious  in  the 
dry  and  hot  seasons.  The  most  probable 
supposition  is,  that  it  originated  after  tlie 
devastations  of  the  bari)arians,  when  tiie 
waters  became  stagnant  fix>m  the  want 
of  human  industry.  The  greatest  obsta- 
cle to  tlie  removal  of  the  evil  is  in  the 
prejudices  and  indolence  of  the  people. 
Thus  the  corruption  is  continually  spr^- 
uig,  and  has  even  attacked  some  quarters 
ofRome. 

Campaign  generally  denotes  the  season 
during  which  armies  keep  the  fleld.  It 
also  means  an  extensive  level  country. 
Formerly,  when  trar  was  not  came<l  on 
with  so  much  impetuosity  as  at  present, 
campaigns  lasted  only  during  the  wanner 
months ;  and,  towards  winter,  the  troops 
went  into  winter-c^uarters,  when  the  of- 
ficers of  the  opposing  armies  often  met 
very  amicably  at  balls  and  other  entertain- 
ments ;  but,  of  late,  armies  have  kept 
tiie  field  through  the  printer,  till  a  ded- 
aive  victory  has  been  gained.  Thus  the 
allies,  tin  the  winter  of  1813— 14,  followed 
the  French  over  the  Rhine ;  some  battles 
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w«re  lbu|^  in  /anuaij  and  Febnmiy, 
end  the  annies  remained,  for  several 
monthsy  without  roof  or  tent,  in  the  open 
air  of  a  cold  winter. 

Cahpan,  Jeanne  Louiae  Henriette 
(onjonaDy  Getui),  bom  at  Paria,  Oct  & 
17^  beciame  reader  to  the  dauffhtera  of 
Louis  XV ;  gained  the  fiivor  of  the  wife 
of  the  dauphm,  afterwards  the  queen  Ma- 
rie Antoinette,  who  ga?e  her  in  marriage 
to  the  son  of  her  private  seeretarj,  M. 
Campan,  and  appointed  her  the  fint  lady 
of  the  bed-chamber.  Madame  €•  gare 
her  patroness  manj  proofi  of  fidelity  and 
attachment,  and  wished  to  follow  her  into 
the  Temple  after  the  10th  of  Aug.,  1793| 
which,  however,  Pethion  did  not  allow. 
After  the  fidl  of  Robeqpierre,  madame  C. 
established  a  boarding-school  ft>r  the  edu- 
cation of  young  ladies  at  St.  Germain, 
which  soon  acquired  a  wide  reputation. 
On  this  account.  Napoleon  aiqMiuited  her 
the  principal  of  an  institution  ibunded  by 
him  for  the  daughters  of  the  officers  of 
the  legion  of  honor,  at  Ecouen,  which 
she  organized  and  superintended  for  seven 
years.  After  the  restoration,  Louis  XVIII 
abolished  this  institution,  and  madame  C. 
lost  her  situation.  Her  only  son  died  in 
1821,  in  consequence  of  ill  treatment  suf- 
fered because  he  was  a  relation  of  mar- 
shal Ney.  Madame  C.  died  at  Paris, 
March  10,  1822.  Of  her  Memoirs  re- 
specting the  Private  Life  of  the  Queen 
Marie  Antoinette,  with  Recollections  of 
the  Times  of  Louis  XIV,  XV,  and  XVI, 
in  4  vols,  (translated  into  EnsUsh,  18^ 
the  fifth  edition  appeared  at  Paris,  1823. 
They  contain  interestinff  oontributiotta  to 
the  historv  of  the  French  revolution.  Her 
Journal  Anecdotique^  also  (Paris,  1824),  is 
rich  in  piouant  anecdotes  of  Napoleon, 
Alexander  1,  and  others. 

Cam PANCLLA,  Thomas :  a  native  of  Ca- 
labria, in  Italy,  femous  fer  his  talents  and 
nusfertunes.  He  displayed  great  quick- 
ness of  parts  when  quite  young,  and,  at 
the  ace  of  15,  entered  into  the  order  of 
the  Sominicans.  He  studied  theology 
and  other  branches  of  knowledge  with 
assiduity,  but  was  principally  attracted  by 
philo80])hy.  The  opinions  of  Aristotle, 
then  generally  taught  in  the  schools,  ap- 
peared to  him  UDsadsfectoiy ;  and,  in 
1591,  he  published,  at  Naples,  a  work, 
entitled  Phttosffphta  SevMua  demomtrakij 
hitended  to  show  the  futility  of  the  pre- 
vailing doctrines.  This  book  procured 
him  some  admirers,  and  more  enemies. 
He  then  went  to  Rome,  and  afterwards 
to  Florence,  where  he  was  well  received 
by  the  grandnluke  Ferdinand ;  hut,  not 


obtaininff  some  prefemwnt  wMeh  hesK* 
pected,  be  proceeded  to  Bologna,  and 
then  to  Padua,  whers  he  gave  iectmisa  on 
philosc^hy.  In  1596,  he  retOHMd  to  Nfr- 
plea,  and  revisited,  slMNtly  after,  Calabria, 
where,  in  the  ftiHowing  year,  he  was  aor- 
rested  on  a  charge  of  eQuspiraey  against 
the  Spanish  government,  to  wfaiefa  Nqdea 
was  then  subject  A  sdienie  was  im- 
puted to  him  of  having  engaged  die 
Turics  to  assist  him  in  making  nimsdf 
masln'  of  Calabria*  On  this  improbahte 
and  apparency  onlbunded  accusation,  he 
was  imprisoned,  and,  after  being  repeat- 
edly tortured,  condemned  to  peipetual 
conftneraent  In  this  situatien,  he  wrote 
many  learned  worits,  afterwards  pnbUsb- 
ed.  At  len|sth,  in  1626,  po^  Uitian  VIII 
procured  his  removal  to  Rome,  and,  in 
1629,  gave  htm  his  liberty,  and  bestowed 
on  luin  a  pension.  Dreading  some  ftnv 
ther  persecution  fi:om  the  Spaniards,  he 
withdrew,  in  1634,  to  France,  where  he 
was  honorably  recmved,  and  much  es- 
teemed by  the  learned  men  of  that  coun- 
try. He  died  at  Paris  m  1639^--€.  was  a 
man  of  more  imagination  than  iudgment, 
displaying  his  tafents  rather  by  under- 
niiining  me  i^stems  of  others  than  by 
establSbing  his  own.  He  was  a  believer 
in  astrology,  one  of  the  ibilies  of  the  age; 
and  some  of  his  opinions  were  very  ec- 
caitric  His  works  are  extremely  nu- 
merous. 

CAMPAinA;  the  ancient  name  of  a 
province  of  Italv,  in  the  present  kingdom 
of  Naples,  which,  pardy  on  account  of  its 
natural  curiosities,  including  Vesuvius, 
the  Phlesnean  fields,  die  lake  of  A  temus, 
and  partfy  ft>r  its  remarkable  fertility,  was 
a  favorite  resort  of  the  chstinffuished  Ro- 
mans, who  fouih  there  magnincent  coun- 
try-houses. Cuma,  Puteou,  Naples,  Her- 
culaneum,  Pompeii,  Capreoe,  Salemum 
and  Cajnia,  the  princinal  cities  of  C,  are 
names  rich  in  clasBicaJ  associationB.  The 
Appian  and  Latin  ways  led  into  the  inte- 
rior of  this  charmhig  province.  Even 
now,  C,  or  Terra  di  Lavoto,  is  the  most 
beautiful  and  fiuitfld  part  of  Italy ;  and  no 
traveller  can  wish  for  a  more  defi^tftil 
country  than  the  fields  of  C^  filled,  m  the 
month  of  April,  with  barley  fywr  feet 
hi^,  and^  adorned  with  loft;<^  po]>]ars, 
which  are  connected  by  luxuriant  vines, 
ft>rming  a  canopy  over  the  fields^ 
^^-There,"  says  Gddto,  <^it  is  worth  while 
to  till  the  ground." 

CAifPAEfiLs;  adietacfaed  tower,  in  scnne 
parts  of  Italy,  erected  fer  the  purpose  of 
contaming  bells.  Several  of  them  hav# 
deviated  considerably  from  the  parpen*- 
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dieular,  in  consequence  of  their  great 
height  and  nanowneas  of  base.  The 
campanile  of  Pisa,  called  Torre  PendenU^ 
or  Hanging  Tower,  is  the  most  remarka- 
ble of  ttieee.  Its  height  is  150  feet,  and 
it  inclines  nearly  13  feet  from  the  per- 
pendicular. The  tower  consists  of  eight 
stories,  each  of  which  is  suiroonded  by 
columns.  (See  .BoJogna.) 

Campbell,  George,  a 
Scotch  divine,  was  bom  at  Aberdeen,  in 
1709.  He  was  educated  at  Mareschal 
college,  and  afterwards  articled  to  a  writer 
of  the  siffnet  at  EdinbuJigh.  In  1741,  he 
relinquished  the  law,  and  studied  divinity. 
In  1759,  he  was  appointed  principal  of 
Mareschal  college.  In  1763,  he  published 
his  celebrated  Dissertation  on  Miracles,  in 
answer  to  the  Essay  on  Miracles  of  Mr. 
Hume.  This  Dissertation  was  translated 
into  the  French  and  Dutch  languages. 
In  1771,  C.  was  chosen  professor  of  di- 
vinity, and,  in  1776^  gave  to  the  world  his 
Philosophy  of  Rhetoric,  which  established 
his  reputation  as  an  accurate  graminazian, 
a  soupd  critic  and  a  tasteful  scholar.  He 
also  published  occasional  sermons^  The 
last  work  which  he  lived  to  publish,  was 
his  Translation  of  the  Gospels,  with  Pre- 
liminary Dissertations  and  Notes  (2  vols. 
4to.)  He  died  in  1796.  Besides  the  woiiu 
already  mentioned,  his  Lectures  on  Sys- 
tematic Theology  and  the  Pastoral  Char- 
acter (folio)  have  been  printed  since  his 
death ;  as  also  his  Lectures  on  the  Eccle- 
siastical Character  (2  vols.  8vo.),  with  his 
life  prefixed. 

Campbell,  John,  a  native  of  Edin- 
burgh, was,  when  very  youns,  brou^t  to 
England.  His  earliest  productions  are 
not  certainly  known;  but,  in  1736,  he 
published  the  Military  History  of  Prince 
Eugene  and  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  (2 
vols,  folio),  which  gained  him  so  much 
reputation,  that  he  was  engaged,  soon 
afler,  to  assist  in  writing  the  ancient  part 
of  the  Universal  History,  in  60  vols.  8vo. 
In  1742,  he  published  the  first  two  vol- 
umes of  the  Lives  of  the  Admirals  and 
other  British  Seamen,  the  two  last  vol- 
umes of  which  appeared  in  1744.  In 
1745  commenced  the  publication  of  the 
Biographia  Britanmcc^  one  of  the  most 
important  undertakings  in  which  C.  was 
engaged.  The  articles  written  by  him, 
extending  through  four  volumes  of  tlie 
work,  are,  both  in  point  of  style  and  mat- 
ter, much  superior  to  those  of  his  coadju- 
tors. They  are  liable,  however,  to  one 
general  censure,  arising  from  the  almost 
unvarying  strain  of  panegyric,  hi  which 
the  writer  indulges,  and  v^ch  has  re- 


peatedly subjected  him  to  critical  animad- 
version.  In  1750,  he  pubfished  the  Pres- 
ent State  of  Europe,  containing  much 
historical  and  political  information.  He 
was  then  employed  on  the  modem  part 
of  the  Universal  Histoir.  His  last  and 
fiivorite  work  vras  a  Political  Survey  of 
Great  Britain  (1774, 2  vols.  4to.)  C.  died 
Dec  28, 1775. 

Camfbbll,  Thomas,  was  bom  at  Glas- 
gow, Scotland,  Sept  7,  1777,  and  eaify 
displayed  a  remarkable  vivacity  of  imagi- 
nation and  vigor  of  mind.  He  entered  the 
university  of  Glasgow  at  the  early  age  of 
12,  and  immediately  distingukhed  him- 
self by  carrying  ofTtneacademieal  prizes, 
particularly  for  trans]atk>ns  fitMn  the 
Greek  poets.  Moral  philosophy  was  one 
of  his  mvorite  pursuits;  but  ne  never  ap- 
plied himself  to  any  professiena!  studies. 
Afler  passing  7  years  at  the  university,  he 
went  to  Edinburgh,  and  prodaced,  at  the 
age  of  20,  his  principal  poem,  the  Pleas^ 
tires  of  Hope,  which  estaolished  his  repu- 
tation in  England.  Harmony  of  versifi- 
cation, a  polished  and  graceful  diction, 
and  an  accurate  finish,  are  united  with 
an  ardent  poetical  sensibility,  in  this 
youthful  production.  The  passage  con- 
cerning the  partition  and  subjugation  of 
Poland  is  rull  of  the  lyrie  fire,  which 
afterwards  burst  forth  so  brilliantly  in 
the  Mariners  of  England,  the  Battle  of 
the  Baltic,  and  Hohenlinden.  In  180O, 
he  visited  the  continent,  and  passed  a 
year  in  Gennany,  where  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  principal  poets  and  lit- 
erati. Here  he  witnessed  the  bloody 
fight  of  Hohenlinden,  which  inspired  one 
of  his  finest  lyric  effusions.  On  leaving 
the  continent,  he  visited  London  for  the 
first  time,  and  resided  there  till  his  mar- 
riage, m  1803,  when  he  removed  to  Sy- 
denham, where  he  resided  abput  20  years, 
receiving  a  pension  of  £200  from  the 
crown.  He  has  lately  lived  in  London. 
In  1808  appeared  his  Annals  of  Great 
Britain,  from  the  Accession  of  George  IH 
to  the  Peace  of  Amiens  (3  vols.,  8vo.)  In 
1809,  he  published  a  volume  of  poems 
containing  Gertrude  of  Wyoming,  a  Penn- 
sylvanian  tale.  It  is  full  of  pathos  and 
beautifbl  simplicity.  In  O'Connor's  Child 
he  has  touched  a  wilder  string  of  passion 
and  despair.  His  Theodric  (1S24)  disap- 
pointed every  body ;  and  C.  has,  of  late, 
done  nothing  worthy  of  his  eariier  pro- 
ductions. He  is  remarkable  for  his  severe 
criticism  of  his  own  works,  and  this  may- 
account  for  his  having  written  solittie  fw 
the  last  25  years.  His  [>oems  have  all 
been  republished  in  America,  where  thej 
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m  venr  popolar.  Em  ^peeunenv  of 
vritiah  roitfl^  with  biognpiiical  and  criti* 
cal  Noticefly  and  an  Eesay  on  English  Po- 
etiy  (1819,  7  vols.,  QtoX  contain  abort 
extncta  mm  the  poets,  nom  the  tune  of 
Chaucer  to  that  or  Anstey.  His  Lectures 
on  Poetry  were  written,  originally,  for  the 
London  Institution,  and  afterwards  deMr- 
ered  m  different  cities  of  the  kingdom,  to 
his  own  profit  and  honor.  They  were 
printed,  or  at  least  a  pan  of  them,  in  the 
New  Monthly  Magazine.  This  magaarine 
was  originally  prqeeted  by  C.  It  appear* 
ed  in  1821,  and  was  edited  by  C.  about 
four  YearSf  with  much  reputation.  He 
was  one  of  the  eariy  promoters  of  the 
London  university,  and,  by  his  letter  to 
Mr.  Brougham,  which  first  appeared  in 
the  Times,  Feb.  9, 1835,  and  by  his  Sug- 
gestions, which  appeared  in  the  New 
Monthly  soon  afterwards,  materially  fur- 
thered that  great  prmct  In  18S&,  he 
was  elected  rector  of^  the  university  of 
Glasgow— ^an  office  without  labor  or  emol- 
ument. His  rival  was  sir  Walter  Scott, 
and  the  Section  was  made  entireiy  on 
political  grounds,  C.  representing  the 
whig  intmst,  to  which  he  has  always 
been  attachecL — C.  is  a  very  amiable  and 
interesting  person  in  private  life,  of  lively 
manners,  and  devoted  entirely  to  literaiy 
pursuits.  Besides  his  pension  and  the 
profits  of  his  literary  labors,  he  has  asmall 
mheritance,  received  from  an  uncle. 

Oajcps,  Joachim  Heinrich,  bom  in 
1746,  at  Deensen,  in  the  territonr  of 
Brunswick,  studied  theology  at  Helm- 
stadt,  in  Halle.  In  1773,  he  was  a  chap* 
lain  in  the  Prussian  service.  He  founded 
a  private  institution  for  education  near 
Hamburg,  but  left  it,  on  account  of  his 
health,  in  1783,  to  professor  Trapp.  He 
died,  Oct  22, 1818,  at  the  age  of  f2  yeai& 
Ks  philosophical  treatises,  as  well  as  the 
works  which  he  composed  for  the  in* 
straction  of  youth,  dinplay  a  noUe  and 
philanthropic  q[MriL  The  services  which 
ne  has  rendered  to  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion have  been  universally  acknowledged. 
His  style  is  pure  and  flowing,  artless  and 
animated.  He  possessed  a  rare  fiusulty 
of  aecommodating  himself  to  the  y  outhftu 
capacity.  His  endeavors  to  pimfy  and 
enrich  the  German  language  were  cankd 
to  excess.  His  writings  for  the  instruction 
of  childhood  and  youth  were  published 
together,  at  Brunswick,  1806—9,  in  30 
vols.  13mo.,  with  copperplates.  Hjs  Rob- 
inson the  Younmrhas  Men  translated  in- 
to ahnost  all  the  European  languaoea,  even 
bito  modem  Greek.  His  Th$oJirw  has 
abo  had  a  wide  dradation.    BGs  /fSrfer- 


huek  der  IkiOidun  fipnocAe  (Brunswick, 
1807—11,  5  vols.  4to.)  is  a  production  of 
much  merit  His  letters  written  (1789) 
finom  Paris,  containing  warm  eulogiums  on 
the  French  revolution,  are  boU  and  elo- 
quent, but  marked  with  the  enthusiastic 
exaggeration  of  the  time,  and  drew  upon 
him  many  serious  and  satirical  attacks. 

Camfbacht,  or  Camfechs  ;  a  seaport 
town  of  Mexico,  in  Yucatan,  in  a  bay  to 
which  it  gives  name,  on  the  west  coast 
of  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan ;  90  miles 
W.  S.  W.  Merida;  Ion.  90P  31'  W. ;  lat 
19°  51'  N. ;  population,  6000.  It  is  de- 
fended  by  a  caiile  ftonished  with  cannon, 
and  has  several  times  been  taken  fii>m 
tbe  Spaniards,  and  plundered.  Its  port  is 
kive,  but  shallow.  The  houses  are  well 
buut  of  stone.  The  exportation  of  the 
wax  of  Yucatan  constitutes  one  of  the 
most  lucrative  branches  of  its  trade.  It 
has  a  manufikcture  of  cotton  cloth.  It 
vras,  for  a  lonff  time,  the  chief  mart  for 
logwood,  of  which  great  quantities  grew 
in  the  neigbborfaooc^  before  the  English 
landed  here,  and  cut  it  at  the  isthmus. 
At  the  time  when  it  vras  taken  by  the 
Sjpaniards,  it  was  said  to  have  contained 
3000  houses,  and  considerable  m<Miu- 
ments  of  Indian  art— The  btof  of  Cam- 
feaehy  lies  on  the  south-west  of  the  pen- 
msula  of  Yucatan,  and  on  the  north  of 
the  province  of  Tabasco. 

Camper,  Peter,  bom  at  Leyden,  1723^ 
died  at  the  Hague,  April  7,  1789,  was 
one  of  the  most  learned  and  acute  physi- 
cians and  anatomists  of  the  18th  century. 
He  distinguished  himself  in  anatomy, 
surgery,  obstetrics  and  medical  jurispm- 
dence,  and  also  as  a  writer  on  the  beauti- 
fiiL  .  He  drew  with  great  skill  with  tbe 
pen,  painted  in  oil,  modelled  in  wax»  and 
knew  how  to  handle  the  chisel  of  the 
sculptor.  C.  was  the  first  who  proved 
that  tbe  iqie,  of  which  the  ancients  have 
lefi  anatomical  descriptions,  vras  a  qiecies 
of  orangoutang.  His  essays  on  lithotomy, 
&C.,  have  spread  light  on  these  sub- 
jects. He  was  much  devoted  to  com- 
parative osteoloffv,  and  believed,  what  the 
discoveries  of  Xhivier  have  coniirmecL 
that  there  have  really  existed  animals  or 
which  the  qpecies  are  at  present  extinct 
His  Dissertation  on  the  natural  Varieties, 
&C.,  is  the  first  work  which  has  thrown 
much  light  on  the  varieties  of  the  human 
species,  which  the  author  distinffuishea 
by  the  shape  of  the  skulL  His  Treatise 
on  the  natural  Di£ference  of  Features  in 
Persons  of  various  Countries  and  AfOB, 
and  on  Beau^  as  exhilnted  in  ancient 
Paintings  and  Engravings,  foUpwed  by  a 
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method'  of  detinettdnff  various  sons  of 
heads  with  accuraeV)  m  intended  to  provB 
that  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  most  eel* 
ebrated  limners  and  painters  are  very  de- 
fective. His  general  doctrine  is,  that  the 
difference  in  form  and  cast  of  counte- 
nance proceeds  from  the  ftcial  angle. 
(q.  V.)  In  his  essay  on  the  oigans  of 
speech  in  apes,  he  proves  that  nature  has 
rendered  the  pronunciation  of  articulate 
sounds  impossible,  even  to  those  which  ap- 
proach nearest  to  man,  by  lateral  pouches 
connected  with  the  windpipe.  C.  wrote  in 
four  languages,  and  received  ten  prizes 
£nom  different  academies.  He  received 
his  education  at  Leyden,  and  travelled, 
and  obtained  the  acquaintance  of  many 
of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  Europe, 
after  which  he  was  made  professor  of 
philosophy,  medicine  and  surgeiy  in  Fra- 
neker.  He  taught  the  same  sciences,  af- 
terwards, in  Amsterdam  and  6r6ningen. 

CAjfPETTi;  an  Italian,  bom  at  Gaig- 
nano,  on  lake  Gaida,  who  has  attracts 
much  attention,  in  our  time,  by  pretend- 
ing to  be  capable  of  asceitaining,  by  his 
feelings,  the  placesu  where  metals  and 
water  exist  under  the  ground.  Many  ex- 
periments seemed  to  confirm  his  state- 
ments. The  king  of  Bavaria  sent  for  him 
in  1806,  and  he  came  to  Miinich,  where 
the  experiments  were  renewed.  These 
experiments  were  chiefly  made  with  pen- 
dulums of  sulphurous  pyrites,  which  are 
said  to  vibrate  if  brought  near  to  met- 
•  al&  Information  on  this  subject  is  con- 
tained in  Aretin's  JWuer  LUerwiscKer  An- 
zeiger  (1807),  beginning  with  No.  22. 
Giu)ert  also  publiabed,  m  1808,  interest- 
ing elucidations  of  diese  experiments. 
(See  Ekabdomancy,) 

Camphor  is  a  white,  resinous  produc- 
tion, of  peculiar  and  powcorful  smell,  not 
unlike  that  of  rosemarv,  and  is  extracted 
from  two  or  three  kinds  of  trees  of  the 
bay  tribe,  that  grow  in  the  islandi^  of  the 
East  Indies  and  China.  Of  these,  die 
principal  is  the  laurus  camphora  of  Lin- 
naeus. It  is  of  considerable  height,  mudi 
branched,  and  has  spear-shap^  leaves, 
with  nerves,  of  a  pale-yellowish-green 
color  on  the  upper  side,  and  bluish-green 
beneath.  The  flowers  are  small,  white, 
and  stand  on  stalks  which  issue  from  the 
junction  of  the  leaves  and  branches. 
Camphor  is  found  in  every  part  of  the 
trees ;  in  the  interstices  of  the  perpendic- 
ular fibres,  and  in  the  veins  of  the  wood, 
in  the  crevices  and  knots,  in  the  pith,  and 
in  the  roots,  which  afford  by  &r  the 
greatest  abundance.  The  method  of  ex- 
tracting it  consists  in  distilling  with  water 


in  large  uron  pots,  which  serve  as  fbe 
body  oif  the  still,  with  earthen  heads  fitted 
to  them,  stuf^  with  straw,  and  provided 
with  receiveiB.  Most  of  the  camphor  be- 
comes condensed  in  the  solid  fbrm  among 
the  straw,  and  part  comes  over  with  the 
water.  Its  sublimation  is  performed  in 
low,  flat-bottomed  glass  vessels,  placed  in 
sand,  and  the  camphor  becomes  concrete, 
in  a  pure  state,  against  the  upper  part, 
whence  it  is  afterwards  separated  with  a 
knife,  after  bre»king  the  glass. — ^Numer- 
ous other  vegetables  are  found  to  yield 
camphor  by  distilladon.  Among  Uiem 
are  thyme,  rosemary,  sace,  elecampane, 
anemone  uid  pusatilla.  A  smell  of  cam- 
phor is  disengc^ged  when  the  volatile  oil  of 
fennel  is  treate^d  with  acids ;  and  a  small 
Quanti^  of  camphor  may  be  obtedned 
nt>m  oil  of  turpentine  'by  simple  distilla- 
tion, at  a  very  gentle  heat — Camphor  has 
a  bitterish,  aromatic  taste,  is  unctuous  to 
the  touch,  and  possesses  a  degree  of 
toughness  which  prevents  it  from  being 
pulv«ized  with  fiicilitv,  unless  a  few 
drops '  of  alcohol  be  added,  when  it  is 
easuy  reduced  to  a  powder.  It  floats  on 
water,  and  is  exceedingly  volatile,  being 
gradually  dissipated  in  vapor  if  kept  in 
open  vessels.  At  388°  Fahr.  it  enters  into 
fiision,  and  boils  at  400^  Fahr.  It  is  insol-' 
uUe  in  water,  but  is  dissolved  freely  by 
alcohol,  from  which  it  is  immediately 
precipitated,  in  milky  clouds,  on  the  addi- 
tion of  water.  It  is  likewise  soluble  in 
the  fixed  and  volatile  oils,  and  in  strong 
acetic  acid.  Sulphuric  acid  decomposes 
camphor,  converting  it  into  a  substance 
like  artificial  tannin.  With  nitric  acid,  it 
yields  a  peculiar  acid,  called  camfhapc 
acid.  This  acid  combines  with  alsalies, 
and  forms  peculiar  salts,  called  campfutr- 
atts.  They  have  not  hitherto  been  ap- 
plied to  any  useful  purpose. — ^As  an 
mtemal  medicine,  campiior  has  been  fiie- 
quently  employed,  in  doses  of  from  5 
to  30  grains,  with  much  advantage,  to 
procure  sleep  in  mania,  and  to  counteract 
gangrene.  In  large  doses,  it  acts  as  a 
poison.  Dissolved  in  acetic  acid,  vrith 
some  essential  oils,  it  forms  the  aromatic 
vinegar.  It  promotes  the  solution  of  co- 
pal ;  and,  firom  the  circumstance  that  its 
efiiuvia  are  very  noxious  to  insects,  it  is 
much  used  to  defend  subjects  of  natural 
histoiy  firom  their  ravages. — ^In  a  crude 
state,  camphor  is  fbrmed  into  iiregular 
lumps,  of  a  yellovrish-grey  color,  some- 
what resembling  nitre  or  hay-salt  It  is 
imported  into  Europe  in  canisters,  and 
the  refining  of  it  was  long  kept  a  secret 
by  the  Venetians.    The  Dutch  have  i ' 
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Miftiliisd  this  woric ;  md  lu'io  qoanti- 
ttM  of  camphor  are  now  refin^  by  some 
of  the  EDghflh  and  American  chemists. — 
For  caipenters'  woik  the  wood  of  fhe 
camphor-tree  is  much  used.  It  is  light 
and  durable,  and,  m  consequence  of  iSag 
retaining  its  aromatic  smell,  is  not  liable 
to  be  injured  by  inaecta — ^Pkmta  of  the 
camphor  and  cinnamon  trees  were  cap- 
tured by  admiral  Rodney,  in  1783^  and 
afterwards  carried  to  Jamaica,  and  propa- 
gated there.  The  camphw-tree  which 
grows  very  abundantly  in  the  westem  parts 
of  Japan,  is  a  different  species  fiom  that 
found  in  the  islands  of  Sumatra  and  Bor- 
neo, with  which  we  are  principally  ae- 
quaintedd — Camphor  was  fbrmeri^  in 
great  repute  as  a  medicine,  but  at  present 
us  virtues  are  less  highly  rated.  It  is  a 
cordial  and  stimulant  of  a  decidedly  heat- 
ing character,  and  is,  therefore,  improper 
in  all  fevers,  unless  the  system  is  very 
low  and  weak.  In  such  cases,  if  com- 
bined with  nitre  and  other  cooling  articles, 
it  is  sometimes  an  excellent  dt4>horetic 
But,  in  fevers  in  general,  it  is  an  article 
rather  to  be  avoided.  It  was  once,  how->> 
ever,  and  is  now,  in  some  parts  of  Europe, 
thought  to  be  one  of  the  best  medicineii 
in  &ver  of  almost  all  sorts ;  but  it  is  an 
article  that  could  well  be  dispensed  with 
in  common  practice.  As  a  domestic  cor- 
dial and  medicine,  it  is,  perhaps,  more 
used  than  any  other,  being  still,  m  fami- 
lies, a  panacea  for  all  ailments  of  the 
smaller  sort 

CiMvisTRON,  Jean  Galbert  de ;  a  dra^ 
matic  poet,  contempORiry  with  Racine; 
bom  1656,  at  Toulouse,  died  1723,  at  the 
same  place.  His  tragedies,  at  the  time  of 
their  appearance,  met  with  extraordinaiy 
applause.  At  present,  however,  they  are 
much  less  esteemed ;  so  that  onlv  two  of 
his  pieces— k^ru&wticitf,  a  tragedy  which 
represents,  under  fictitious  names,  the  his- 
tory of  don  Carios,  and  the  comedy  Le  Jd- 
laux  Disaim84-—ore  admitted  into  the  se- 
lection of  the  TfUdtn  Fnmgmt  dt$  AuUvr$ 
du  Second  Ordre.  LaharpesaysofC.,^His 
plots  have  been  comn^nded  as  probable : 
they  are  so,  but  they  are  feeble  in  concep- 
tion and  execution.'^ 

Campo  Chiako,  duke  of;  a  Neapolitan 
diplomatist.  In  1805,  he  served,  in  the 
royal  guard,  as  captain  of  the  Lipariota — 
a  kind  of  mounted  chasseurs.  He  remain- 
ed in  NM[)les  when  the  king,  on  the  ap- 
proach of^the  French,  fled,  Tnth  his  &m- 
Oy,  to  Sicily.  His  tiberal  sentiments  placed 
bun,  the  next  year,  in  Joseph's  council  of 
state,  and  he  vras  soon  after  appointed 
minister  of  the  royal  house.    Murat,  also. 


when  Joseph  wm  appointed  king  of 
Spain,  placed  great  confidence  in  nim, 
and  intrusted  to  him  the  direction  of  the 
pohoe.  He  vras  afterwards  employed  on 
tiie  most  important  diplomatic  missions, 
among  which  was  that  to  the  congress  or 
Vienna.  The  imprudence  of  the  king 
himself,  hovi^ever,  frustrated  all  the  nego- 
tiations of  tiie  duke,  which  were  conduct- 
ed with  great  abilinr.  After  the  revolu- 
tion of  Naples,  in  16&),  he  was  appointed 
minister  or  foreign  affidrs.  His  exertions 
in  this  difficult  post  were  not  crowned  with 
success;  and,  after  the  departure  of  the 
king  for  the  congress  of  La^bacb,  be  was 
summoned  before  the  parhament,  on  ac- 
count of  the  circular  of  count  Zurlo,  which 
he  had  countersigned.  He  was,  however, 
acquitted.    He  now  lives  in  retirement 

Campo-Formio  ;  a  castle  near  ((»*  rather 
a  suburt>  of)  Udine,  in  Friuli,  a  province 
of  the  Austrian  government  of  Venice, 
celebrated  for  the  peace,  concluded  here 
October  17,  1797,  between  Austria  and 
France,  and  ngned,  on  the  part  of  Austria, 
by  the  ambasradon  Cobentzl,  Meerveldt, 
liiegelmann,  and  the  marquis  of  Gallo, 
andi^  on  thejoart  of  France,  by  general  Bo- 
naparte. The  negotiations  were  begun  at 
Udme  May  19,  and  were  carried  on  alter- 
nately there  and  in  the  castle  of  Paaseria- 
no,  where  Bonaparte  resided.  Austria 
consented  to  cede  Mantua,  when  Bona- 
parte threatened  to  renew  the  war.  The 
treaty  of  peace  vras  signed  at  both  places, 
but  It  was  dated  at  Campo-Formio,  be- 
cause this  place  lay  between  Udine  and 
Passeriano,  although  the  ambassadora  had 
never  been  there.  Austria  gave  up  the 
Netheriands,  Milan  and  Mantua.  The 
Cisalpine  republic  was  formed  from  Mi- 
lan, Mantua,  Modena,  Bologna,  Ferrara, 
Romagna,  and  the  Venetian  Terra  Firma, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Adige.  The 
republic  of  Venice  was  divided.  Austria 
obtained  Venice,  Istria,  Dalmatia,  and  the 
mouths  of  the  Cattaro,  and  the  Terra  Fir- 
ma, on  the  left  bank  of  the  Adige ;  France, 
the  Venetian  Ionian  islands,  and  the  Ve- 
netian possessions  in  Albania.  To  effect 
a  peace  vrith  the  German  empire,  a  con- 
gress was  to  be  held  at  Rastadt  By  secfct 
articles  of  agreement,  the  emperor  con- 
sented to  the  partial  or  total  surrender  of 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  to  France,  for 
which  Austria  was  to  receive  Salzbui^y 
and  a  part  of  Bavaria  on  the  Inn.  '!u> 
the  duke  of  Modena,  and  other  princes 
who  had  lost  a  portion  of  their  territory, 
indemnifications  in  Germany  were  secur- 
ed. Bonaparte  had,  of  his  own  authori^, 
concluded  this  peace.    The  reader  vnll 
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find  bk  expkmtioii  of  thki  sobject  in  hk 
Memoires  (4th  voL)  iJM<tf  mi  CompU  (k 
JlfonOofen  (London,  1834,  p.  342).  The 
directory  was  disc<Nitented  wkh  the  tnap 
ty.  Later  occurrences  gave  occanon  to  a 
f«cond  coalition  a^nst  France,  in  1796; 
upon  which  France  declared  war  against 
the  king  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  and  the 
grand-duke  of  Tuscany,  March  13, 1799. 
(8ee  the  aiticles  Raatadt^  LunevSUj  peace 
id ;  also,  Schdli's  JVmtis  de  Paix,  voL  5di.) 
Campomanes  (don  Pedro  Rdari^ez) 
count  o(  a  celebrated  Spanish  minister, 
whose  learning,  and  profound  and  ele^at^ 
ed  views  in  political  economy,  place  him 
among  the  first  writers  of  his  countnr,  was 
bom  early  in  the  18th  century.  He  was 
director  of  the  academy  of  history,  and 
his  own  works  were  a  model  of  taste  and 
industry.  As  a  statesman  and  a  publicise, 
he  enlightened  his  countrymoi  by  his 
writings  on  agriculture,  manu&cture8,and 
the  true  principles  of  commerce.  He  was 
chosen  a  member  of  the  academy  of 
belles-lettres  at  Pari^  and,  on  the  proposal 
of  Franklin,  of  the  philosophical  society 
of  Philadelphia.  C.  raised  himself  solely 
by  his  own  merits.  His  reputation  as  the 
most  learned  lawyer  in  Spain  obtained 
him,  in  1765,  the  appointment  of  fiscal  to 
the  royal  council  of  Castile,  by  whose  or- 
der he  published,  1768,  an  Answer  to  the 
Letters  of  the  Bishop  of  Ouen^a,  in  which 
that  prelate  asserted  that  the  immunities 
and  revenues  of  the  Spanish  chureh  were 
attacked.  He  had  already  published  a 
Treatise  on  Ecclesiastical  Mortmain 
(17651  which  was  translated  into  Italian, 
by  oraer  of  the  senate  of  Venice.  He  as- 
suted  Aranda  in  the  expulsion  of  the  Jes- 
uits firom  Spain,  and  labored  to  introduce 
a  more  eoual  distribution  of  the  taxes, 
to  diminish  the  number  of  mendicants, 
&c  In  1788,  on  the  accession  of  Charles 
IV,  C.  was  appointed  president  of  the 
council  of  Castile  and  minister  of  state. 
With  the  rise  of  the  count  Florida  Blan* 
ca,  the  fiivor  of  C.  began  to  decline.  He 
was  removed  fi!t>m  the  council,  and-retired 
in  disgrace.  His  death  took  place  early 
in  the  19th  century.  Among  his  numer- 
oilis  worics  are.  Dissertation  on  ^e  Tem- 
plars (1747);  Commercial  Antiquity  of 
Carthage  (1756),  in  which  he  controverts 
the  opinions  of  Dodwell,  on  the  Periplus 
of  Hanno;  Diacurw  Solnre  d  Fomenio  de 
la  JnduHria  popular  (8vo^  1774) ;  and  Dis* 
euno  Sobre  la  Educacion  popidar  de  loi 
ArUmmos  (1775);  and  a  Sequel  to  the  lat- 
ter work  (4  vols.,  Svo.,  1775—77),  which 
treats  of  the  causes  of  the  decline  of  die 
arts  in  Spain. 


Campos  Mamius  (oalfod  alao,  hf  iv«f 
of  eminence,  CamptUf  merely)  was  a  lai^ 

ece  in  the  suburbs  of  ancient  Rome, 
ween  themorw  CopdottmisaadPtenif^ 
suiroundedy  in  a  great  measure,  by  the 
Tiber.  Its  name  was  derived  fi:om  a 
temple  of  Mari^  situated  in  it  The  fiist 
meetings  of  the  peoide  (comitiacenturUta) 
were  held  here,  and  the  first  hutrum  was 
celebrated  in  this  place.  {Lw.  i.,34.)  Tar- 

2uin  the  Proud  sowed  it  with  grain,  but 
Irutus  and  CoUadnus  restored  it  to  the 
people,  who  destroyed  the  grain,  aj^ro- 
priiMed  it  anew  to  its  fimner  destination, 
and  made  it,  at  the  s^me  time,  a  place  of 
exercise  and  gymnastic  sports  for  the  Ro- 
man youth.  The  bodies  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished men  were  burned  there.  Sit- 
uated so  near  the  citv,  it  soon  became 
covered  with  qilendid  buildings,  of  which 
the  finest  was  the  dreua  FtaminiuB.  It 
is  now  filled  with  memorable  nuns,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of 
Rome. 

Camucciri,  Vicenzo,  is  considered  the 
best  among  the  living  historical  painten 
of  Italy.  He  was  bom  at  Rome,  and  is  a 
follower  of  the  French  school,  firom  the 
kardness  and  exaggeration  of  which  the 
leeling  of  the  beautifiil,  natural  to  an  Ital- 
ian, has  secured  him.  A.  W.  Schlegel 
says  of  him,  ^  He  is  coirect,  in  the  better 
sense  of  the  word,  to  a  veiy  high  degree. 
His  drawing  is  accurate,  bus  comring  vig- 
orous and  bright  without  harshness,  hi8 
draperies  well  studied,  the  arrangement 
of  his  groups  happy,  as  is  his  composition 
in  general;  yet  he  seems  wanting  in  in- 
vention.'' He  is  a  member  of  the  acad- 
emy of  San  Luca,  and  painted  for  St. 
Peter's  his  Chritt  wUk  the  unbelievmg 
Humas.  He  possesses  a  laige  collection 
of  pictures  and  casts,  and  is  celebrated  for 
his  success  in  restoring  old  pictures. 

Canaan.    (See  PakaHne.) 

Canada  ;  a  countiy  in  North  Amerii^ 
belonging  to  Great  Britain;  divided,  in 
1791,  into  the  provinces  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada. 

Lcnver  Canada  is  bounded  N.  by  New 
Britain,  £.  by  New  Britain  and  the  gulf 
of  Sl  Lawrence,  S.  £.  and  S.  by  New 
Brunswick,  and  the  states  of  Maine,  New 
Hampshbne,  Vermont  and  New  Yoik,  and 
S.  W.  and  W.  by  Upper  Canada.  The 
Ottawa  river  forms  a  great  part  of  the 
boundary  between  Vfiper  and  Lower  Can- 
ada. Above  its  source,  the  line  runs  due 
north  to  Hudson's  bay,  about  Ion.  8P  W. 
Lon.62«--8PW.;  lat.  45°— 52°  N.  The 
inhabitants,  in  1763,  were  70,(XK) ;  in  1814, 
335,000,  of  whom  375,000  were  native  or 
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Fvench  Canadkfis,  the  remmnder  beinff 
a  mixture  of  English^  Scotch,  Irish,  and 
etnignuits  from  the  U.  States.  Id  1823, 
the  population  was  427,4G5« — It  is  divided 
into  5  districts,  viz^  Montreal,  Three 
Rivers,  Quebec,  Gasp^  and  St.  Francia^ 
which  were  subdivided,  in  1792,  mto  21 
counties.  The  minor  divisions  aro,  L 
seigniories,  or  the  ori^nal  grouts  of  tlie 
French  government  umler  the  feudal  sys- 
tem; 2.  townships,  or  gmnts  of  land  made 
by  the  English  since  1796,  in  fi-ee  and 
common  soccage.  The  principal  towns 
are  Quebec,  the  capital,  Montreal,  Three 
Rivers,  New  Carliste,  William  Henry,  St 
John's,  Chambly  and  La  Chine.  The 
government  is  modelled  on  the  principles 
of  the  British  constitution.  The  execu- 
tive power  is  vested  in  a  governor,  with  a 
council  of  10  members,  all  appointed  by 
the  king  of  Great  Britain.  The  legisla- 
ture, or  provincial  parliament,  is  compos^ 
ed  of  a  council  of  ^  members,  appointed 
by  the  king,  and  a  house  of  assembly  of 
50  membera,  elected  by  the  people.  About 
nine  tenths  of  the  inhabitants  are  Catho- 
lics ;  the  majority  of  the  remainder  are 
Episcopalians.  There  are  two  bishops 
residing  at  Quebec,  one  Catholic,  the 
other  of  the  church  of  England.  The 
number  of  Catholic  clergymen,  in  1811, 
was  140;  of  Episcopal  clergymen,  in 
1829, 25,  and  of  Presbyterian,  4.  There 
are  respectable  seminaries  at  Quebec  and 
Montreal,  but  education  is  generally  neg- 
lected by  the  French  Canadians,  the  most 
of  whom  are  unable  to  read  and  write. 
The  descendants  of  the  ancient  Canadian 
colonists  retain  the  politeness,  sprightli- 
neas,  and  easy  manners  of  the  old  French, 
from  whom  they  sprung.  Their  houses 
are  built  of  stone  and  plastered,  seldom, 
except  in  the  towns,  of  more  than  one 
story,  and  made  extremely  warm  by 
means  of  stoves.  Theur  furniture  is  gen- 
erally of  their  own  workmanship,  and 
Tery  simple.  Their  principal  article  of 
food  is  peas  soup,  with  a  small  quantity 
of  pork  boiled  in  it,  and  a  dish  of  thick, 
sour  milk.  The  women  and  chiklren 
seldom  make  use  of  any  other  drink  than 
milk  and  water,  but  the  men  are  passion- 
ately fond  of  rum.  During  the  six  months 
of  winter,  a  great  portion  of  the  time  is 
devoted  to  amusement,  of  which  the  most 
prevalent  is  dancing.  The  climate  is 
healthy,  but  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold 
are  y&ry  great;  the  thermometer  some- 
times  rinng,  m  summer,  to  100°  Fahr.,  and 
Bnkin(|^,  in  winter,  to  40^  bek>w  O.-^Tbe 
mat  nver  St  Lawrence  forms  a  strikinff 
mture  of  Canada.  The  other  principd 
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nveiB  are  the  Ottawa  or  Utt^was,  Richelieu 

or  Sorel,  St  Francis,  Chaudiere,  Sague- 
nay,  St  Maurice,  Black,  Bustard,  Betjua- 
mites,  Harricanawand  Rupert  The  prin- 
cipal lakes  are  St  John's,  St  Peter's,  Abbi- 
tibbe,MistassinandManicouagau.  Lower 
Canada  is  intersected  by  ridges  of  moun- 
tains, which  generally  extend  from  the 
coast  into  the  interior,  witli  intervening 
valleys  of  a  fertile  and  pleasant  appearance. 
The  valley*  through  which  the  St  Law- 
rence flows  is  enclosed  on  each  side  by 
mountains.  It  is  mostly  level,  of  a  very  rich 
soil^  and  is  thickly  settled.  The  country 
Wing  upwards  of  50  miles  north  of  the 
St  Lawrence  has  been  but  little  explored, 
and  is  only  known  to  be  covered  witb 
imipense  forests.  The  productions  are 
grass,  wheat,  peas,  rye,  Indian  com,  bar- 
ley, and  culinary  vegetables.  The  com- 
jmerce  lias  been  progressively  increasing, 
since  the  country  came  into  the  posses- 
sion of  Great  Britain.  The  exports,  in 
1769,  amounted  to  only  £163,000;  in 
1808,  to  £1,156,000.  These  consist  chie^ 
ly  of  lumber,  furs,  grain,  and  pot  and 
pearl  ashes ;  the  imports,  of  wmes,  rum, 
Biiffar,  molasses,  coffee,  tobacco,  sal^  coals, 
and  British  manufactures,  amounting,  in 
1808,  to  £610,000. 

Upper  Canada  is  bounded  E.  and  S.  E. 
by  Lower  Canada,  S.  by  the  U.  States, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  St  Law- 
rence and  the  chain  of  tlie  great  lakes. 
New  Britain  lies  on  the  nortli  and  west, 
but  tlie  limits  are  not  well  defined,  the 
regions  on  these  borders  being  unsettled. 
Lon.  74°  to  about  98**  W. ;  lat  42°  to  about 
50°  N.  The  population,  in  1783,  was  es- 
timated'at  only  10,000 ;  in  1814,  at  95,000 ; 
and,  in  1826,  at  231,77a  The  country 
has  been  settled  chiefly  by  etnigrantB 
from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the 
U.  States.  It  is  divided  into  11  districts, 
tIe.,  Eastern,  Johnstown,  Midland,  New- 
casde.  Home,  Niagara,  London,  Western, 
Gore,  Bathurst  and  Ottawa.  These  are 
subdivided  into  counties  and  townships. 
The  townships  contain,  on  an  average, 
about  61,600  acres  each;  total,  9,694,400 
acres.  Of  these,  about  3,000,000  acres 
arejnanted  in  fiwe  and  common  soccage, 
2,763,828  reserved  for  the  crown  and  cler- 
gy, and  3,924,572  still  remain  to  be  grant- 
ed. The  country  which,  in  1818,  had 
been  laid  out  and  surveyed,  extends  about 
570  miles  along  the  north  shore  of  the 
river  St  Lawrence,  lakes  Ontario  and 
Erie,  up  to  lake  St  Ckur,  varying  fi;om 
40  to  50  miles  in  breadth.  The  soil  con- 
siBts,  generally,  of  a  fine  darit  loam,  mixed 
vrith  a  rich  vegetable  mould.   The  whole 
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coantry  pretents  a  ipeiu  degree  of  same- 
ness, an  almost  uniferm  level,  rising  only 
a  few  feet  above  the  banks  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence, and  finely  intersected,  in  every 
direction,  by  numerous  streams,  some  of 
which  are  navigable.  The  productions 
are  gitiss,  wheat,  Indian  com,  flax,  hope, 
6lc.  The  climate  is  healthy,  and  consid- 
erably milder  than  in  Lower  Canada. 
Fartlier  north,  the  country  is  covered 
with  immense  forests,  but  is  little  known, 
except  to  the  Indians.  The  principal  riv- 
ers are  the  St  Lawrence,  Ottawa,  Niagara, 
Trent,  Ouse,  Redstone  and  Thames.  One 
halfof  the  lakes  Ontario,  Erie,  St  Clair, 
Huron,  Superior,  and  lake  of  the  Woods, 
is  included  in  Upper  Canada.  There  are, 
besides,  lakes  mpissin^,  Suncoe,  St  Jo- 
seph's, &c.  Tlie  ])rincipal  towns  are 
York,  the  capital,  Kingston,  Niagara, 
Brockville,  Queenstown  and  Cliippeway. 
The  Methodists  are  the  most  numerous 
religious  denomination.  There  are  also 
Episcopalians,  Presbyterians,  Baptists^ 
Quakers  and  Mennonists.  The  executive 
power  is  vested  in  a  Ueutenant-govemor 
and  a  council  of  7  members,  all  appointed 
by  the  king.  The  legislative  power  is 
vested  in  a  council,  the  members  of  which 
are  appointed  by  the  king,  and  a  hou^e 
of  assembly,  or  provincial  paritament, 
consiating  of  upwards  of  40  members,  re- 
turned from  the  c(iunties. 

The  French  appear  to  have  availed 
themselves  of  the  information  derived 
from  Cabot's  voyage  to  North  America, 
before  any  other  nation.  We  hear  of 
their  fishing  for  cod  on  the  banks  of  New- 
foundland very  early  in  the  16th  century. 
About  1506,  one  Denys,  a  Frenchman,  is 
siud  to  have  drawn  a  map  of  tlie  gulf  of 
St  Lawrence,  and,  two  years  afterwards, 
Aubert,  a  master  of  a  vessel  belonging  to 
Dieppe,  earned  over  to  France  some  of 
the  natives  of  C.  Several  years,  however, 
passed  away  before  pubUc  attention  was 
again  tunied  to  it  In  1524,  Francis  I 
sent  four  ships,  under  Verazani,  a  Floren- 
tine, to  prosecute  discoveries  in  this  coun- 
try. The  particulars  of  his  first  expedi- 
tion are  not  known.  He  mtumed  to 
France,  and,  the  next  year,  undertook  a 
second,  which  appears  to  have  produced 
no  beneficial  result  On  a  tfaira  voyase, 
he  and  all  his  company  perished.  In 
April,  1534,  James  Cartier,  of  St  Maloes, 
sailed,  by  commission  fh>m  the  kinff, 
with  two  small  ships  and  133  men,  and, 
May  10,  came  in  sight  of  Newfoundland ; 
but  the  earth  was  covered  with  snow,  and 
great  quantities  of  ice  were  about  the 
riiore.    Having  sailed  to  the  Slst  degree 


of  latitude,  in  the  vain  hope  of  paariiif  to 
China,  he  returned  to  France  witliout 
making  a  settlement  In  the  following 
year,  he  sailed  a  second  time  fiom  France, 
with  three  ships,  proceeded  up  the  Sc 
Lawrence  300  leagues,  to  a  great  and 
swift  foil ;  built  a  fort,  and  wintered  in  the 
country.  The  French  were  well  received 
by  the  natives,  but  were  soon  infected 
with  the  scurvy,  of  which  disease  35  of 
their  number  died.  The  next  spring, 
Cartier  returned,  with  the  remains  of  his 
crew,  to  France.  Between  1540  and  1549, 
a  nobleman  of  Picardy,  de  la  Roque,  lonl 
of  Roberval,  made  an  attempt  to  found  a 
colony  in  C,  but  perished,  on  his  second 
voyage,  vrith  a  ffreat  number  of  adventur- 
ers. At  last,  Henry  IV  appointed  the 
marquis  de  la  Roche  lieutenant-general 
ofC.  andthe  neighboring  countries.  In 
1598,  he  landed  on  the  isle  of  Sable, 
which  he  absurdly  imanned  to  be  a  suit- 
able place  for  the  estabbshment  of  a  colo- 
ny, thouffh  it  was  without  axky  port,  and 
produced  no  other  crop  than  bners.  Here 
he  left  about  40  malefactors,  the  ifleanmcs 
of  the  French  iails.  After  cruisuig,  for 
some  time,  on  the  coast  of  Nova  ^otia, 
without  being  able  to  reUeve  these  unfor- 
tunate settlers,  he  returned  to  France. 
His  colony  must  have  perished,  had  not  a 
French  ship  been  vniecked  on  the  island, 
from  which  a  few  sheep  were  driven 
ashore.  With  the  boards  of  the  Miip  thev 
erected  huts,  and,  while  the  sheep  lasted, 
they  lived  upon  them,  feeding  afterwards 
upon  fish.  Their  clodies  wearing  out, 
tliey  made  garments  of  seal-skins,  and, 
in  this  miserable  condition,  qpent  seven 
years,  when  Henry  IV  ordered  them  to  be 
brought  home  to  France,  and,  on  seeing 
their  miserable  appearance,  was  so  much 
moved,  that  he  forgave  them  their  of- 
fences, and  presented  each  with  50  crowns 
to  begin  the  world  anew.  In  1600,  one 
Chauvin,  a  commander  in  the  French 
navy,  made  a  voyage  to  C,  from  which 
he  returned  with  a  profitable  cargo  of  furs. 
The  public  now  began  to  turn  mors 
attention  to  this  country.  An  arma- 
ment was  equipped,  and  the  command 
f;iven  to  Pontgran.  He  sailed  in  1603L 
n  1608,  the  city  of  Quebec  was  founded, 
and  fh>m  this  period  die  establishment 
of  a  permanent  French  colony  oomnienc- 
ed.  The  setdement  was,  for  many  yean, 
in  a  foeble  condition,  and  was  often  in 
dancer  of  beinff  totally  exterminated  by 
the  Indians.  Tiie  Fr(»ich,  however,  con- 
cluded a  treaty  of  peace  with  diem,  and, 
finally,  by  their  addreas,  obtained  entire 
control  pver  them,  to  die  great  inconven- 
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ienee  of  the  neighboring  EngU^  eettle* 
ments.  In  1696,  a  company  of  French 
merchants  obtained  a  patent  for  the  ex* 
elusive  trade  with  Canada.  The  next 
year,  an  English  expedition,  under  sir 
David  Keith,  took  possession  of  Quebec ; 
but  it  was  surrendered  again  to  the 
French,  by  the  treaty  of  St.  Germain's.  In 
1663,  the  charter  of  the  oomoany  of  mer- 
chants was  taken  away,  and  new  privi- 
leges were  granted,  for  40  years,  to  the 
West  India  eompany.  From  this  period, 
C.  appears  to  have  remained  in  a  state  of 
tranquillity  until  1690,  when  a  bold  at* 
tempt  was  made  by  the  people  of  New 
England  to  reduce  it  to  sunjection  to  the 
crown  of  England.  An  armament  was 
equipped  for  this  service,  and  the  com- 
mand given  to  sir  William  Phippe.  The 
effective  men,  to  the  number  or  between 
13  and  1300,  landed  a  httle  below  the 
tourn  of  Quebec,  and  were  fired  on  from 
the  woods  by  the  French  and  Indians. 
Having  found  the  place  too  strong  for 
them,  they  reembarked  with  precipitation, 
and  returned  to  Boston.  The  attempt 
was  renewed,  in  1711,  by  a  powerful 
force  of  British  veteran  troops,  assisted  by 
about  4000provincials  and  Indians.  Such 
were  the  difiicuhies  and  losses,  however, 
experienced  in  passing  up  the  river,  that 
the  design  was  abandoned  by  the  British 
officers,  to  the  great  mortification  of  the 
provincial  troops.  C.  continued  in  the 
occupation  of  the  French,  without  any 
further  molestation,  until  the  breaking  out 
of  the  war  between  France  and  England, 
in  1756L  Great  prepamtions  were  then 
made,  on  both  sides,  for  attack  and  de» 
fonce.  In  1759,  the  British  government 
formed  the  project  of  attempting  the  con- 
quest of  C.  by  three  difi^rent  but  simulta- 
neous attacks.  One  division  of  the  army 
was  to  ascend  the  St  Lawrence^  and  lay 
siege  to  Quebec.  The  central  and  main 
\ioay  was  to  be  conducted  against  Hcon* 
deroga  and  Crown  Point.  The  third  was 
to  proceed  axainst  Niagara,  and,  after  the 
reauction  of  that  place,  to  descend  the 
St  Lawrence  to  Montreal  The  division 
which  ascended  the  St  Lawrence  was 
commanded  by  seneral  Wolfe,  and  was 
defeated  in  its  first  operadons  by  the 
French.  The  English,  however,  nnally 
obtained  possession  of  Quebec,  after  a 
gallant  resistance  on  the  part  of  the 
French,  whose  brave  commander,  Mont- 
calm, had  been  killed  in  the  action.  The 
EngUrii  general  Wolfe  was  also  killed. 
(Soon  afterwards,  the  whole  province  of 
C.  was  subdued  by  the  English  forces, 
Ilfi4  'i^as  confirmed  to  Great  Britaiii  by 


the  treaty  of  1763.  In  1775,  C.  was  in- 
vaded by  a  body  of  provincial  troops,  un- 
der general  Montgomery.  Montreal  was 
taken,  and  a  gallant  but  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt was  made  on  Quebec,  in  which  the 
brave  Montgomery  was  killed.  No  other 
attempt  was  made  on  this  province  during 
the  revolutionary  war.  We  have  few 
records  of  Canadian  history  fVom  this  pe- 
riod until  the  late  war  between  the  U. 
States  and  England.  Upper  C.  then  be- 
came the  theatre  of  a  sanguinary  contest 
The  American  troops  were  unable,  how- 
ever, to  make  any  permanent  conquests, 
and  the  province  nas  since  remained  sub- 
ject to  Great  Britain.  In  1825,  the  re- 
strictions upon  its  commerce,  under  which 
it  had  labored,  with  tlie  other  colonies  of 
Great  Britain,  were  principally  removed, 
and  its  trade  has  since  greatly  increased. 

Cxif AiLLE ;  a  French  word,  signifying 
the  lowest  class  of  people.  In  the  time, 
however,  which  immediately  preceded 
the  revolution,  when  the  arrogance  of  the 
nobility  was  outrageous,  canaUle  signified, 
with  them,  all  who  were  not  noblemen. 
The  people  adopted  the  word,  during  the 
revolution,  in  contempt  of  the  nobility.  In 
this  sense.  Napoleon  said,  at  St.  Helena, 
that  he  sprung  from  the  canaUU ;  i.  e.,  he 
did  not  belong  to  the  feudal  aristocracy. 

Canal.  A  canal,  in  navigation,  is  an 
artificial  channel  for  transportation  by 
water.  The  first  inquiry  in  the  project 
of  such  a  work,  accoidingly,  relates  to  the 
amount  of  transportation  that  will  be  ac- 
commodated by  the  route  proposed,  at 
some  given  rate  of  tolls  (for  the  quantity 
will  be  in  some  degree  mfiuenoed  by  tliat 
rate).  If  the  project  be  a  mere  specula- 
tion, or  investment  of  capital  by  individu- 
als for  the  sake  of  income,  its  expediency 
will  be  determined  by  the  net  amount  of  > 
annual  tolls  it  will  probably  yield ;  which 
ought,  in  this  view  of  the  matter,  to  be 
equal  to  the  ordinary  rate  of  interest.  But 
the  general  utility  or  public  expediency 
of  a  project  of  this  sort  is  not  determined 
wholly  by  this  mode  of  calculation ;  for, 
in  this  view,  we  must  look  at  the  indurect 
advantages,  such  as  the  increased  value 
of  lands  on  the  borders  of  the  canal,  tlie 
increased  profits  of  other  works  connected 
with  or  affected  by  the  one  proposed ;  as 
in  the  case  of  the  smaller  branches  of  in- 
ternal navi([ation  in  England,,  many  of 
which,  as  will  be  seen  by  referring  to  the 
subjoined  list,  are  not  very  pn^uctive 
investments,  but  doubtless  contribute' 
to  the  large  income  of  the  great  linol 
of  transportation  between  the  princiji 
towDSf  as  London'  and  Liverpool,  by  , 
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creasing  the  amcniDt  of  goods  that  pass 
along  those  lines.  To  detennine  the 
general  public  utility  of  one  of  these 
smaller  branches,  therefore,  we  must  esti- 
mate not  only  the  increased  value  which 
it  gives  to  coal  mines,  stone  quarries,  for- 
ests, &c  on  its  borders,  but  also  its  effects 
in  enhancing  the  value  of  other  canals 
But  a  work  of  this  sort  may  be,  ou  the 
whole,  of  public  utility,  altliough  an  ab- 
solute income,  in  consequence  of  tlie  in- 
vestment, can  nowhere  be  traced,  but 
only  a  reduction  of  the  cost  of  some  arti- 
cle of  general  use,  by  means  of  adimiiiution 
of  the  labor,  the  number  of  days'  or  hours' 
work,  necessary  to  furnish  die  article,  at 
any  place.  Thus  the  proprietors  of  tlie 
duke  of  Bridgewater's  canal  are  under  ob- 
ligation to  supply  the  inhaJjitants  of  Man- 
chester with  coals  at  the  rate  of  4d.  for 
140  pounds,  which  is  a  great  benefit  to 
the  inhabitants  of  that  town.  This  is  one 
of  the  advantages  of  this  work,  which 
should  be  taken  into  the  account  in  esti- 
mating its  public  utility.  Another  bene- 
ficial consequence  of  any  great  improve- 
ment of  tliis  description,  as  well  as  those 
of  other  kinds,  often  is  to  promote  some 
species  of  arts :  for  instance,  a  canal  may 
})romote  agriculture,  horticulture,  &c.  l^ 
irrigation  or  opening  a  market.  In  deter- 
mining on  any  camu  project,  then,  as  well 
as  in  estimating  its  utility,  these  various 
circumstances  are  to  be  taken  into  con- 
oderation.  The  motives,  whether  of  pub- 
lic utility  or  private  emolument,  or  a  union 
of  them  both,  being  sufficient  to  induce  to 
the  undertaking,  the  next  things  to  be  con- 
sidered are,  the  obtaining  of  an  adequate 
supply  of  water,  the  parucular  route  to  be 
tqicen,  and  the  mode  of  construction.  On 
these  subjects,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
treatises  more  particularly  relating  to  them. 
The  remainder  of  the  present  article  will 
be  devoted  to  a  general  account  of  some 
of  the  most  considerable  works  of  this 
sort  Minuteness  of  detail  and  technical 
accuracy,  in  regard  to  the  dimensions,  &c., 
cannot  be  expected  in  a  book  of  this  kind. 
The  length  of  the   canals  is   probably 

fjven  with  sufiScient  correctness.  The 
readth  is,  in  many  instances,  stated,  in 
the  works  to  which  a  reson  was  necessa- 
rily had,  without  distinguisliiug  whether 
it  was  that  of  the  bottom  or  water  line, 
and,  in  these  instances,  it  has  been  given 
as  it  was  found,  the  reader  being  left  to 
refer  it  to  one  or  tlie  other  of  liiese  di- 
mensions, according  to  the  breadth  of  tlie 
k)cks,  and  other  facts  stated  respecting 
9ich  canals. 
Caaals  of  Eotpt.    £g>'pt  has  been 


celebrated  for  its  canals  from  the  eaifiesC 
periods  of  history.  The  principal  are,  the 
canal  of  »^Uxandria,hetweeiii  that  city  and 
Rosetta  and  the  Nile ;  that  of  Jes»if^  on 
tlie  western  bank  of  the  Nile,  and  paral- 
lel to  it ;  and  diat  of  the  Red  wta  and 
J^iU,  across  the  isthmus  of  Suez.  The 
existence  of  this  last,  though  a  subject 
heretofore  of  some  discussion,  is  now 
established  beyond  doubt.  It  was  begun 
by  Necho,  son  of  Psammeticus,  about  OIG 
15.  C,  and  the  work  was  continued  by 
Darius  Hystaspes,  but  was  aftenvards 
abandoned,  fi-om  fear  of  inundating  a  great 
part  of  Egypt,  which  is  supposed  to  be 
lower  thau  the  surface  of  the  Red  sea. 
The  work  was,  however,  resumed,  and 
completed  near  a  centuiy  afterwards, 
about  531  years  before  the  Christian  era,  by 
Ptolemy  II ;  but  a  current  from  the  Red 
sea  upon  Egypt  was  prevented,  it  seems, 
by  a  barrier  or  bonk  across  the  canal;  or  a 
part  of  the  route  may  have  been  left  not 
excavated.  This  dam,  if  narrow,  might 
have  been  passed  by  boats  on  inclined 
planes,  after  the  Chinese  method,  or  oth- 
erwise ;  but  it  seems  to  be  more  probable, 
that  boats  did  not  pass  between  the  eaiud 
and  the  Red  sea,  but  that  the  cargoes 
were  carried  by  land  across  the  interven- 
ing barrier,  or  portion  of  ground  not  exca- 
vated, and  reshipped.  Herodotus  says 
this  canal  was  of  4  days'  navigation,  and 
wide  enough  to  admit  of  4  vessels  to  pass 
abreastf.  Stralx)  says  it  was  100  cubits  wide, 
and  of  sufficient  depth  for  large  vessels.  The 
breadth  would  probably  varjr  very  much, 
as  does  that  of  the  canal  of  Alexandria ; 
for  if  it  was  made,  for  any  considerable 
part  of  the  distance,  by  embanking,  uistead 
of  excavating,  additional  breadUi  might 
be  given  without  increasing  the  expense  of 
construction;  and,  if  navigated  by  sailing- 
vessels,  Tike  the  canal  of  Alexandria,  the 
additional  breadth  would  be  convenient, 
though  not  maintained  through  tlie  whole 
route. — ^The  canal  of  Jessuf  leaves  the 
Rosetta  outlet  of  the  Nile,  near  JRba- 
meneh,  passes  a  little  south  of  Demanhoor 
(the  ancient  HermopoHs  parva),  and  thence 
by  the  north-east  shore  of  the  lakeMareo- 
ti^,  to  Alexandria.  Two  branches  pass 
off  in  a  nordi-west  direction,  and  one  in 
a  southwardly,  which  communicates  with 
the  lake  Mareotis.  This  canal  is  navi- 
gated by  sailing-vessels,  beinr,  in  most 
paits,  of  a  convenient  breadm  for  tliis 

Kiirposc,  though,  at  its  entrance  finom  the 
[lie  by  its  new  channel,  it  is  only  194  foet 
wide.  The  old  entrance,  a  little  north  of 
the  new,  is  not  used,  on  account  of  the 
height  of  the  banks,  which  intercept  tlia 
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wind.    AfterwirdSyattlieviUafBofLeoie- 
dis,  it  spreads  to  the  breadth  of  about  55 
vards,  and   keeps  this   breadth   fbr  fU 
leagues,  where  the   banks  are  13  ibet 
above  the  bottom  of  the  canal,  and  10 
above  the  sur&ce  of  the  ground.    Passing 
over  2  leagues  more,  towards  Alexandria 
to  Gabel,  £e  breadth  is  contracted  to  S2j| 
yards.    It  continues  of  about  this  breadth 
ibr  4  leagues,  and  is  veiy  regular.    Be- 
yond Leloha,  it  widois,  vaiymg  in  the 
first  half  league  from  109  to  373  yaxds  in 
breadth.    Near  Beda,  it  is  55  yards  wide, 
and  the  banks  33  feet  high.    Passing  on 
towards  Alexandria,  the  country  sinks  by 
degrees,  until  the  boUom  of  the  canal  is 
on  a  level  with  the  adjacent  territory,  and 
then  rises  above  it,  the  canal  beins  here 
formed  by  embankments ;  but,  forafeague 
before  arriving  at  Alexandria,  the  ground 
rises  again,  so  that  the  canal  is  here  tbrmed 
by  an  excavation  in  the  ground.    It  passes 
veiy  near  the  lake  Aboukir,  on  the  left,  in 
the  course  we  have  been  following,  and 
is  separated  from  it,  near  the  western  ex» 
tremity  of  the  lake,  only  by  a  wall  about 
SO  feet  in  thickness,— The  water  must 
rise  13  feet  above  the  lowest  state  of  the 
Nile  to  enter  the  Mexambna  canal ;  and, 
at  high  water  in  the  Nile,  the  water  in 
the  canal  is  about  3  feet  deep  on  an 
aven4re.    The  distance,  in  a  straight  line, 
from  Kbameneh  to  Alexandria,  is  about 
15  leafTues,  but  by  the  course  of  the  canal, 
20.    The  navigation  of  this  canal  con-* 
tJnues  only  about  20  or  25  days  in  the 
year,  during  the  highest  water  of  the  Nile, 
The  French,  when  m  Egypt,  were  enabled 
to  navigate  this  canal  lor  six  weeks  by 
clearinir  away  about  18  inches  of  mud 
near  Rnameneh,  at  the  eastern  extremity. 
This  canal,  which  now  passes  tlirough 
ruins  and  deserts,  and  is  navigable  fer  o» 
ly  a  few  days  of  the  year,  was,  as  late  is 
tlie  14th  century,  bordered  by  a  wealthy 
and  popiilous  territory,  and,  in  the  tine 
of  the  Roman  and  Greek  empires,  was 
the  channel  of  an  exteiisive  transportction. 
Canals  of  China.  The  Chinese  seem 
to  have  a  more  extensive  inlaqd  canal 
navigation  than  any  otlier  nation,  if  not 
mater  than  that  of  all  other  nations. 
The  general  course  of  the  rivers  is  from 
west  to  east,  the  principal  of  which  are 
the  Yang-tse,  or  Kian^-keo,  to  die  south, 
the  course  of  which  is  said  to  be  2000 
miles,  and  its  breadth  2i  miJrs  at  a  dis- 
tance of  100  miles  from  its  mouth ;  and 
the  Yellow  river,  to  the  northward,  which 
is  represented  to  be  still  longer.    These 
two  rivers  empty  into  tlie  sea,  within  100 
miles  of  each  other,  though  they  ore  q^ore 


than  1000  miles  apart  int)^  interior  of  the 
country.    The  artificiai  dannels  of  navi-r 
gRtion  pass  in  a  northeiy  and  southerly 
direction  across  the  territory  Iving  betweeq 
the  natural  streams,  thi^  makmg  lines  of 
comnmnication  betwon  these  principal 
rivers  and  their  variofs  branches,  which 
ferm  the  natural  chtfinels  of  transporta- 
tion in  the  easteriy  aid  westerly  direction. 
As  these  canals  pasrover  the  sumnoits  of' 
the  intermediate  t^tories  between  the 
great  streams,  thedifibrent  parts  of  the 
canals  must  b&upn  difitom  levels,  and 
tliere  must,  accodingly,  be  some  means 
for  boats  to  passirom  one  level  to  anoth- 
er, which  they  do  moedy  by  means  of 
inclined  planef  and  rollers,  over  which 
they  are  drawi  by  men.    The  ascent  and 
'  descent,  at  soiie  of  these  planes,  is  15  feet, 
The  banks  i  the  canals  are,  in  many 
instances,  liisd  with  fiieestone,  and  con- 
tain sluiceS'O  let  the  vniter  off  for  irrigat- 
ing the  cototiy  and  supplymg  the  towns ; 
and  in  maiy  psfts,  also, theyare beautifully 
omamenrd  with  trees.     The  barque  iq 
which  L>  Compte  passed  from  Nimpo  oi^ 
a  canal  was  70  feet  long  and  16  feet 
broad.    The  management,  repairs  and 
extension  of  the  canals  is  a  very  impor-i 
tant  banch  of  the  internal  economy  of 
the  enpire,  and  the  description  and  hi»i 
toryif  tHese  works  is  said  to  occupy  40 
vownes ;  which  does  not  however,  give 
ua  A  very  definite  idea  of^  the  extent  of 
thtse  records,  as  we  are  not  told  the  size 
oi  these  volumes.    Somo  of  the  most  ext 
l«nsive  of  these  works  have  been  in  ope-i 
lation  about   2000  years,   having   been 
completed  80  years  before  the  Christiar^ 
era ;  and,  about  A.  D.  605,  it  is  said  there 
were   completed   in   Uie   empire    1600 
leacues  01   canal.«.«The  btmmai  eanal^ 
and  the  continuation  of  tlie  fine  of  trans^ 
portadon  between  Pekin  and  Cfinton,  of 
which  that  forms  a  iNut,  is  most  frequents 
ly  spoken  oi^  though  the  distance  of  the 
whole  route  is  variously  stated,    Malte-i 
Bnin,  in  his  Geographv,  states  it  at  1660 
miles,  but  it  is  stated  by  otheis  at  020, 
The  navigation  over  this  route  occupies 
about  8  months.    The  part  of  this  line 
called  the  Imperial  canal  is  said  to  be 
about  500  miles  in  length  from  the  vicinity 
of  Pekin  to  tlie  Yellow  river,  which  it 
ipeets  about  25  leagues  from  the  sea,  where 
the  river  is  about  a  mile  wide  and  9  or  10 
feet  deep.  This  canal  is  called  the  Jmperial^ 
from  its  being  navigated  only  by  the  em* 
peror's  boats,  which  Le  Con^pte  estimates 
at  1000,  of  100  tons  burthen  each.    Be- 
tween the  Yellow  river  and  Canton,  the 
navigation  is  interrupted,  for  about  3Q 
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miles,  by  a  mointainous  district,  cauaiiig  a 
portage  of  thatdistance. 

Canai^s  of  Italt.  In  ancient  Italy, 
besides  the  can4  of  tht  Pontine  marahtSy 
intended  as  a  draji,  and  used  also  for  navi- 
gation, the  region  \bout  the  mouths  of  the 


Maesbray  5  miles  ^m  Ozoma  to  the  emud 
Mimtanaro ;  and  the  fhsseroj  from  the  Min- 
cio,  7  miles. — In  the  ducky  o/Modtna  is  a 
canal  16  miles  in  length,  from  Secchia  by 
Modena  to  Panaro,  which  has  sereral 
branches,  one  5  miles  long. — In  the  pitpd 


Po  was  intersectei^  by  the  fossa  Jl^gust^    territory  is  the  fossa  Rangone,  paraHel  lo  the 


fossa  PhUistinOy  ^d  numerous  other 
canals.  It  was  inftaly  that  the  great 
improvement,  in  nidiem  canals,  over  the 
ancient  and  those  of  7bina,  was  first  in- 
troduced, in  1481,  by  he  construction  of 
locks  and  sluices  to  p^  boats  from  one 
level  to  another.    It  wa*  the  invention  of 


Panaro,  from  which  a  branch  passes  off  by 
Conte  to  Po  Mort  or  Po  di  Jerana,  ?md  the 
canal  mOiotanmiJ^naUsy'Xl  miles  lon^. 
From  Boloiois  to  Ferrara  is  the  cantd  ui 
Mtviglioj  2i  miles  lon^  and  tenninating 
in  the  great  marBhes.— There  are,  besides, 
many  short  branches  of  the  canals,  already 


two  engineers  of  Viterbo  brothers,  whose    mentioned,  as  well  as  locks  and  channels 
have   not    been  handed  down,    for  passing  rapids  in  the  navigable  rivera 


names 

This  improvement  was  so^  afrer  adopted 
in  the  Milanese  territory,  mder  the  direc- 
tion of  Leonardo  da  Vinc^  the  &mous 
painter,  wlio  was  also  celi)rated  as  an 
engineer.  Inland  navigation  became  so 
impoitant,  that  the  Italian  |>vemments 
paid  great  attention  to  it,  a^d  enacted 
many  regulations  on  the  subjei^  and  nu- 
merous treatises  were  pubUshHl  on  the 


Canals  of  Kussia.  The  canals  of  Rus- 
sia began  with  Peter  die  Great,  who  had 
observed  their  usefrtl  effects  in  Holland. 
He  commenced  tliree.  The  catud  ofLado- 

fa,  begun  by  him  A.  D.  1718,  and  finished 
y  tlie  empress  Anne,  is  67^  miles  lone, 
from  tlie  Volk  to  the  Neva,  70  feet  broad, 
and  the  filter  7  feet  defep  in  summer,  and 
10  in  winter.— The  canal  of  Vishnei^VolO' 


coDstruction  of  locks  and  the  anof  mak-    sholkj  completed  under  Peter  the  Great, 

iug  and  managing  canals.    Theidlowing    ' •- ' '^  "'^ — — -i- w«r«— u^ 

are  some  of  the  principal  canals  oi^odern 
Italy.  The  JvavtgUo  Grande,  between 
Milan  and  the  river  Tesino,  15  miles  in 
length,  130  French  feet  broad  at  th>  sur- 
face, and  4G  at  the  bottom.  It  wal  ex- 
tended to  Milan  in  1257,  and  enlarge^  in 
12G9,  with  a  branch  of  about  11  milei  in 
length,  from  Abiato  southward.  The  Mir^ 
tesena  canal  bmnches  off  from  the  ri^t 
bank  of  the  Adda,  near  Concessa  (ancieic 
Trizzo);  is  24  miles  in  length  and  3-^ 


but  much  improved,  afterwards,  by  Cath- 
arine, forms  a  communication,  by  water, 
between  Astiacan  and  Petersburc,  or 
between  the  Caspian  and  the  Baltic, 
which  is  effected,  as  will  be  seen  by  re- 
ferring to  the  map,  by  passing  from  the 
Caspian  up  the  Wolga,  then  turning  into 
the  river  Ivertza ;  leaving  which,  the  ca- 
nal naaaes  over  to  the  river  Schlina, 
which  flows  toward^  the  Baltic  mto  the 
lake  Martina,  from  which  flows  the  river 
Mista,  which,  afler  a  course  of  234  miles, 


feet  in  breadth,  and  is  mised,  m  some  discharges  itself  into  lake  Ilmen,  fix>m 
places,  by  walls  and  embankments,  110  which  issues  the  Volk,  that  runs  130 
feet  above  tlie  level  of  the  river.    In  1497,  miles,  and  empties  into  the  lake  Ladoga, 


5  locks  were  introduced  into  this  canal. 
The  great  canal  of  Tesino  terminates  at 
Milan.  The  Muzza  canal  is  drawn  also 
from  the  river  Adda,  near  Cassano,  and 
re-enters  the  river  at  Castiglione,  40  miles 
distant. — In  Piedmont  are  the  JVavig*/io 
(TMay  38  miles  in  length,  uniting  the 
Dora  Baltea  and  the  Ses8ia,witli  a  branch 
of  13  miles,  to  the  Gardena  river ;  and  a 
canal  of  27  miles  fxx)m  Dora  Baltea,  a  little 
above  the  falls  of  the  Po,  which,  ))as8ingTri- 
no,  unites  with  the  Po  4  miles  below  Casal. 
Tiiese  2  canals  are  parallel  to  the  Po,  and 
.sulx'^titutes  for  it  There  are  3  other  short 
canals  in  this  territory. — In  ^e  duchy  of 
Mantua  is  the  fossa  Puzzohi,  15  miles  m 
length,  from  the  Mmcio  to  the  Taitaro, 
and  the  canal  of  St,  George,  7  miles  long, 
branching  to  the  lake  of  Mantua;  also 
the  Montanaro,  8  miles  from  the  same 
lake  to  the  Po,  at  Borgo  Fute  ;  the  fossa 


vhich  again  gives  rise  to  tlie  Neva,  that 
(l^scharges  itself  into  the  Baltic  at  Peters- 
burg; so  that  these  three  rivera  are,  in 
fa^,  the  same  stream,  pasrang  through 
thr^e  lakes  in  its  course.  It  is  said  that 
3485  barques  have  passed  through  this  ca- 
nal ii  one  year. — ^There  are  many  otlier  ca- 
nals h  Russia,  which  we  have  not  space 
to  describe.  The  canals  and  rivers  supply 
the  chinuels  of  a  very  extensive  inland 
navigation  in  Russia ;  so  that  goods  may  be 
transported,  by  rivers  and  canals,  from  the 
frontiers  of  China  to  Petersburg,  a  distance 
of  4472  niles;  and  the  hne  of  navigation 
fit>m  Astracan  to  that  capital  is  1434  miles. 
Cabals  or  Swedew.  Canals  were  early 
opened  in  Sweden,  and  the  improvement 
of  the  mland  navigatkm  has  always  been 
a  subject  of  great  interest  to  the  govern- 
ment. Among  the  modem  canals  of  tliis 
country  is  that  of  Stromshotmy  60  miles 
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g,  the  descent  336  feet,  the  number  of 
1 35,  breadth  18  feet,  and  depth  4  feet 
4  inchesL — ^The  Kmdae  canal  and  tlie 
OMa  canal^  intended  to  open  a  commu- 
nication between  the  lake  Wenner  and 
the  Baltic,  have  been  commenced  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  English  engi- 
neer Mr.  Telford.— -The  canal  of  IVoi- 
hatta  makes  a  navigable  channel  round 
the  rapids  of  Trolhatta,  in  the  river  Gotha, 
consisting  of  successive  cascades,  one  of 
60  feet  in  height,  and,  in  all,  114  feet,  and 
Hituated  N.-E.  of  Gothenburg,  about  45 
miles.  The  project  of  constructing  works, 
by  which  to  pass  these  rapids,  was  long 
contemplated,  and  finally  accomplished 
in  1800.  These  rapids  interrupted  the 
navigation  of  the  Gotha  for  al)out  two 
miles ;  and  the  difiiculty  of  making  a  ca- 
nal past  them  was  owin^  to  tlie  banks 
being  bold  and  rocky,  as  is  usual  at  falls 
of  such  extent  They  are  now  passed  by 
nine  locks,  mosdy  excavated  out  of  solid 
rock.  This  is  considered  a  ^gantic  work, 
and  was  executed  by  a  private  company, 
to  tlieir  own  emolument,  as  well  as  tli6 
public  benefit 

CufALS  OF  Denmark.  The  ]^rincipal 
canal  in  this  countnr  is  that  ofKeil,  which 
commences  about  3  miles  nonli  of  Keil, 
and  passes  20^  miles  across  the  duchy  of 
Holstein  to  tlie  river  Eydar,  which,  run- 
ning by  Rendsburg,  falls  into  tlie  German 
ocean  at  Jonningen.  The  Keil  canal  thus 
opens  a  communication  between  tlie  two 
seas.  It  was  begun  in  1777,  and  com- 
pleted in  1785 ;  is  100  feet  broad  at  the 
ton,  57  at  the  bottom,  and  the  least  depth 
or  water  is  19  feet  The  descent  from 
the  summit  towards  tlie  Baltic  is  ^h  feet, 
and  towards  the  German  ocean  23  feet 
It  has  6  locks. 

Cattaxs  of  Holland.  Tliis  country, 
k  is  well  known,  is  intersected,  in  all  direc- 
tions, by  canals,  which  serve  ibr  naviga- 
tion in  summer,  and  roads  of  ice  in  wmtcr. 
The  surface  of  the  water,  in  many  of 
these  canals,  is  above  that  of  the  sur- 
rounding country;  the  lands  of  which 
are  drained  by  pumping  the  water  up  into 
the  canals ;  for  which  purpose  numerous 
windmills  are  scattered  about  the  country, 
and  kept  in  opemtion.  (For  the  i^reat 
ship  canal  fit>m  Amsterdam  to  Niewe 
Diep,  see  ^materdcan.) 

Canals  of  Gekmant.  The  improve- 
ment of  inland  uavigatimi  in  Germany  has 
been  obstructed  by  the  division  of  the  ter- 
ritory into  numerous  small  jurisdictions, 
which  are,  in  many  respects,  independent 
of  each  other. — ^The  canal  between  Vienna 
and  J^eustadt  is  40  miles  in  length ;  and 


that  of  FVaneia,  completed  in  1802,  be« 
tween  the  Danube  and  Jeysse,  is  of  the 
same  length,  and  has  3  locks. — ^In  Prussia 
are  the  canals  of  Steckmtz,  Planer,  PotS' 
daaij  FinotDy  MMrost,  Frederic  fflUtam, 
and  the  Bromberg,  This  last  was  con- 
structed under  Frederic  the  Great,  by  the 
engineer  BreekenhaafT.  It  is  16  miles  in 
length,  has  a  descent  of  67  feet,  and  9 
locks.    (See  Fossa  CaroUnaJ) 

Canals  of  Spain.  Spain  has  done  al- 
most nothing  towards  improving  its  inter- 
nal navigation.  Some  canals  have  been 
projected,  but  only  a  part  of  the  Arragon  t 
canal  has  been  completed,  consisting  of 
two  pieces  of  canal,  both  commencing  at 
Navarre.  Though  this  partial  execution 
of  the  projected  navigation  has  had  a 
sensible  effect  in  promoting  the  populous- 
ness,  fertility  and  wealth  of  the  neishbor- 
ing  territory,  the  work  stands  still;  and 
there  seems  to  be  litde  prospect  of  the 
completion  of  the  project 

Canals  op  France.  The  canals  of 
France,  next  to  those  of  Great  Britain, 
are  the  most  important  in  Europe,  in 
respect  to  theur  extent  and  the  difficulties 
overcome  in  their  construction.  The 
whole  length  of  canal  navigation  in 
France  is  about  900  miles,  or  about  one 
third  part  of  that  of  Great  Britain^ — Canal 
of  Briart.  The  first  unportant  work  of 
this  kind,  constructed  in  France,  was  the 
canal  of  Briare,  called,  also,  that  of  the 
Loire  and  Seine,  because  its  object  was 
to  connect  those  two  rivers.  It  was  37 
years  in  execution,  being  begun  in  IGOS, 
during  the  reign  of  Henry  I V,  and  Com- 
pleted in  1642.  It  is  34^  miles  in  length. 
From  the  Loire,  about  a  mile  fix)m  Briare, 
it  ascends  along  the  river  Frezee.  by  Ou« 
zonne  and  Rogny,  where  are  7  locks ;  then 
by  Chatillon  and  Montar^s,  and,  near  Ce- 
pay,  meets  the  river  Loing,  which  &]ls 
mtb  the  Seine.  The  locks  of  this  canal, 
40  or  42  in  number,  were  the  first  exe- 
cuted in  France.  They  vary  from  124 
to  164i  feet  in  length,  and  firom  5  feet  4 
inches  to  more  than  13  feet  in  hfl,  and 
are,  according  to  some  autliorities,  14  feet 
5  inches,  or,  according  to  others,  15-j^^ 
feet,  in  breailth.  The  bottom  of  the  canal 
is  25-jA^  wide.  It  is  supplied  with  water 
principally  by  lakes ;  one  of  the  feeders, 
that  of  Priv^,is  12  miles  in  length.  The 
cost  of  this  canal  is  estimated  at  20,000,000 
fiiancs,  or  about  $3,700,000,  which,  con- 
sidering the  difference  in  the  value  of 
money,  is  nearly  eoual  to  that  of  the  Erie 
canal' of  New  York.  It  is  important  for 
the  supply  of  provisions  to  Paris. — ^The 
carta/  dn  ASidi,  or  Langutdoe  canal,  makes 
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a  oommunication  between  the  Medhem- 
nean  at  the  city  c^Cette,  and  the  Atlantic 
ocean  at  the  mouth  of  the  Garonne,  pass- 
ing through  the  province  of  Languedoc^ 
and  is  supplied  by  the  riven  Garonne  and 
Gironde,  and  their  tributaries.  It  was 
undertaken  in  1664,  22  yean  after  that 
of  Briare  was  completed,  and  finished  in 
1680 ;  being  148  Endish  miles  in  length, 
from  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  to 
Toulouse,  where  it  meets  the  Garonne ; 
64  feet  wide  at  the  surface  of  the  water, 
and  34  or  35  feet  at  the  bottom ;  rising,  at 
th^  summit,  200  metres,  or  about  640  feet, 
above  tide-water,  and  having  114  locks, 
varying  in  lift  firom  4  to  12  feet,  and  nav- 
igated by  boats  85  feet  long,  and  from 
1/  to  19  broad,  drawing  5  feet  4  inches 
of  water,  and  of  100  tons  burthen.  The 
reservoir  of  St  Ferrol  is  situated  at  the 
summit-level,  where  a  body  of  water  more 
than  five  French  leagues  m  length  is  ac- 
cumulated, for  the  supply  of  the  canal, 
from  the  streams  f&Uing  from  the  neigh- 
boring mountains.  'Aiis  reservoir  and 
the  ^sins  at  Castelnaudary  cover  595 
acres.  The  canal  passes  under  a  moun- 
tain at  Beziers,  by  a  tunnel  of  720  feet 
m  length,  lined  throughout  with  free- 
stone— a  kind  of  construction  novel  at  the 
tune  when  the  canal  was  made,  though 
now  common.  The  canal  is  crossed  by 
92  road-bridges,  and  has  55  aqueduct 
bridges.  It  was  completed  under  Louis 
XIV,  under  the  direction  of  Francois 
Andreossi,  as  engineer.  It  is  estimated 
to  have  cost  33,(mX),000  francs,  or  about 
$6,160,000;  in  comparing  which  with 
the  cost  of  similar  works  in  Great  Britain 
and  the  U.  States,  allowance  must,  as 
above  suggested,  be  made  for  the  differ^ 
ence  in  the  value  of  money,  the  same 
nominal  cost«  in  France,  beuig  a  much 
peater  actual  cost,  in  this  comparison.—^ 
The  canal  qf  OHeans  was  the  next  in 
order  of  time,  having  Ijeen  begun  in  1675, 
and  completed  in  1GSI2,  12  yean  after 
tliai  of  Languedoc  It  branches  from  the 
Loire,  near  to  Orleans,  36  nules  below 
the  place  where  the  canal  of  Briare  meets 
that  river,  and  joins  the  canal  of  Briare  at 
Montargis^  being  45  miles  long.  One 
object  of  its  construction  was  to  save  the 
difficult  navigation  on  the  Loire,  between 
Orleans  and  the  junction  of  the  canal  of 
Briare  with  that  river,  and  to  open  a 
shorter  route  of  communication  between 
tlie  Lower  Loire  and  Paris.  It  has  26 
locks,  varying  from  136i  to  177i  feet  in 
length,  and  of  lifts  from  5  feet  4  inches  to 
12  feet  7  inches,  From  the  Loire  to  the 
•umoiit,  tbe  asoent  is  96  feet  2  inches. 


Tlie  breadth  is  from  25  feet  7  inches  U% 
92  feet,  at  the  surftce  of  the  water,  and 
the  depth  from  ik  feet,  when  foil,  to  ft 
feet,  when  lowest,  Tbe  boats  are  fit>m 
96  to  102  feet  kmg,  and  13  feet  10  inches 
broad.  The  expense  of  its  construction 
is  stated  at  SflWfiOO  fiancs,  or  about 
$1,500,0004--The  ccmal  of  Lam^  is  a 
continuation  of  the  navigation  of  that  of 
Orieans,  and  the  nortfaera  part  of  that  of 
Briare,  commencing  from  the  northern 
extremity  of  that  of  Briare,  and  extending 
to  tbe  river  Seine,  terminating  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Fontainebleau.  It  was 
completed  m  1723,  is  33  miles  long,  44 
feet  brwul  at  the  sur&ce,  34  at  the  bot- 
tom, and  from  4  to  5  feet  deen.  The 
towing  path,  on  each  side,  is  o  feet  5 
inches  broad,  outside  of  viiiichi,  on  each 
side,  is  an  embankment,  like  the  Uvit8  on 
the  Mississippi,  or  the  dykes  of  Holland, 
3  feet  high,  19  feet  broad  at  the  base,  and 
12  feet  9  inches  at  the  top,  to  prevent  the 
water?  from  overflowing  dunng  floods. 
The  whole  descent  is  l36  feet  6  inches^ 
divided  among  21  locks,  which  vary  in 
lift  from  4  to  7  feet,  and  in  breadth  from 
15i  to  16.  The  cost  is  stated  at  2,500,000 
fiiuics,  or  about  $466,000^  It  was  con^ 
structed  about  the  same  time  with  the 
canal  of  Orieans^ — ^The  comoL  of  the  cm-* 
fre,  called,  also,  that  of  Charoloi$t  an4 
Ukewise  a  branch  of  the  ^  Grand  Navi^i 
tion,*'  completed  in  1791,  leaves  tlie  Lone 
at  Dijon,  fellows  the  banks  of  the  Arran, 
then  the  left  bank  of  the  Bourbonne^  and 
passes  by  Parce,  Genelard,  Aire  and 
Blauzey,  to  the  lakes  of  Monschamin  and 
Long-pendu,  which  form  the  summit- 
level,  tlie  rise  being  240  feet,  by  90  locks^ 
in  6S^  metres.  The  summit-level  is  a 
distance  of  3940  metres,  whence  the  ca- 
nal descends,  by  the  river  Dheune,  to  St. 
Julian,  where  it  crosses  that  river,  and 
passes  along  the  right  bank  by  St.  Benain, 
St.  Leger  and  St.  Gilles,  to  Chi^y, 
leaves  the  valley  of  the  Dheune,  and 
crosses  towards  the  river  Halia,  which  it 
fellows  to  its  junction  with  the  Soane  at 
Chalons,  the  descent  from  the  summit 
being  400  feet  by  50  locks,  in  a  distance 
of  47,000  metres;  the  whole  length  of  the 
canal  being  about  7]  miles,  the  breadth, 
at  the  surface  of  the  water,  46  feet,  at  the 
bottom  30  feet,  the  depth  of  the  water 
5|  feet,  the  length  of  each  lock  100  feet, 
and  ita  breadth  16,  The  cost  of  this  canal 
is  stated  at  11,000,000  francs,  or  about 
$2,060,000.— The  etfiud  of  St.  quinim 
unites  the  Scheldt  with  the  caual  of 
Flanders.  It  was  projected,  in  171^^,  by 
the  military   engineer  Devieq,  but  not 
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eonstrueted  until   1810.    The   original 

I)lan,  which  has  been  veiy  nearly  fol- 
owed,  was  to  proceed  fromMaquiacourt, 
near  the  Scheldt,  to  mount  St.  Martin, 
there  pass  through  a  tunnel  3440  toises, 
or  a  little  more  wan  31  miles,  long ;  then 
follow  tlie  valley  of  Bellinglise  and  Haut 
Court  to  the  heights  of  Tronquoy ;  there 
pass  through  a  tunnel  700  toises,  a  little 
more  than  |  of  a  mile,  in  length„coming 
out  at  Ledin ;  making  the  distance  of  tlie 
summit-level  7090  toises,  or  a  little  over  8 
miles,  of  which  2D50  are  open,  and  4140, 
or  more  than  4}  miles,  subterraneous. 
The  length  of  this  canal  is  28  miles ;  in 
the  risetrom  St  Quintin  to  the  summit-' 
level,  there  are  5  locks,  and  in  the 
descent  to  Cambray,  17.  The  cost  is 
stated  at  13,000,000  francs,  or  about 
92,250,000.—- Besides  tlie  above  canals, 
42  others  are  enumerated  in  the  Ency- 
dopSdie  Modemt,  as  com][)leted,  or  m 
the  course  of  construction,  m  France,  in 
1825. 

Canals  of  Great  Britaitt.  The 
English  were  a  century  after  the  French 
hi  commencing  the  constniction  of  canals 
upon  a  large  scale.  The  first  considera- 
ble woik  of  this  description  was  the  San- 
key  canal,  for  which  an  act  of  parliament 
was  passed  in  1755 ;  the  object  of  the 
tci  being  the  improvement  of  the  naviga- 
tion of  Sankey  brook ;  which  plan  was 
afterwards  changed  to  that  of  a  separate 
canal  of  12  miles  in  length.  White  the 
work  on  this  canal  was  in  progress,  in 
1758,  the  duke  of  Bridgewater  obtained 
an  act  of  parliament  for  making  Worsley 


brook  navigable  from  Worsley  mill  to  the 
river  IrwelT,  for  the  purpose  of  facilitadng 
the  transportation  or  coals  fipom  his  estate 
to  Manchester;  but,  seeing  the  advan- 
tages of  still-water  navigation  over  that 
01  a  river,  he  conceived  tlie  project  of  a 
canal  over  diy  land,  passinff  the  river  Ir- 
well  by  an  aqueduct,  and  thus  making  a 
communication  between  his  coal-mines 
and  the  town  of  Manchester  on  one  level, 
The  plan  was  subsequently  extended,  and 
tlie  duke,  who  lived  14  years  after  the 
commencement  of  the  execution  of  his 
project  (he  died  in  1772,  at  the  age  of  56), 
devoted  his  time  and  his  fortune  to  tlie 
execution  of  his  great  Work,  with  the 
assistance  of  an  engineer  distinguished  for 
his  genius.  He  diverted  all  his  resources 
into  this  channel,  and,  to  enlarge  his 
means  for  the  undertaking,  he  limited  his 
personal  expenses  to  £400  a  year,  and  is 
even  supposed  to  have  shortened  Ills  life 
in  consequence  of  the  toils  and  anxiety 
attendant  upou  so  arduous  an  enterprise. 
It  was  a  grand  project,  worthy  of  the  sac- 
rifices he  made  to  it  And  it  is  a  stupen- 
dous monument,  whereby  his  memory  is 
associated  with  the  wealth  and  prosperity 
of  England.  The  works  were  proiected 
by  the  celebrated  engineer  John  firind- 
ley,  and  executed  under  liis  direction,  and 
constitute  a  lasting  memorial  of  his  genius 
and  skill. 

Tlie  following  are  the  principal  canals 
in  Great  Britain.  ( Originally  denotes  the 
first  assumed  cost  per  share,  where  the 
actual  cost  is  not  ascertained.) 


Aberdare, 


Aberdeenshire, 
Andover,   .  .  . 


Ashby-de-la- 
Zouch, 


If 


1793 


1805 
1790 


1805 


inftttanddKi' 


71 


19 
22i 


401 


ToiML    IFr.Mil*'. 


40 


170 
177 


224 


5.5 


8.8 
7.8 


5.6 


20 


^i 


From  Glamorcanshire  to  Aber- 
nant.  I^en^h  oftbe  boats,  12  feet ; 
breadth,  5.  Number  of  shares,  221 ; ' 
originally,  £100 ;  value  in  1824,  £25. 
From  Aberdeen  harbor  to  Don 
river,  at  Inverary  bridge  ^  17  locks. 
From  Southampton  water  to  An- 
dover ;  lias  been  partially  abandon- 
ed. Number  of  shares,  350 ;  ori- 
ginally, £100 ;  value  in  1824,  £5. 

From  the  Coventry  canal,  at 
Marston  bridge,  to  an  iron  railway, 
3.^  miles  long,  at  Ticknall.  The  first 
30  miles  are  level,  fonning,  with  the 
Coventry  and  Oxford  canal,  a  level 
of  73  miles,  whhbut  including  the  branches.  It  has  tunnels  at  Ashby-dc-la-Zouch  and 
Snareton  (the  length  of  the  two  is  700  yards),  and  an  iron  railway,  6  miles  ui  len^h, 
to  the  Cloudshill  mines.  It  has  2  aqueduct  bridges.  At  Bootliorpe,  a  steam-engine 
is  erected,  to  convey  the  water  to  a  feeder  for  the  summit-level.  Number  of  shares^ 
1482 ;  cost,  ,£113 ;  price  in  1824,  £20. 
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Ashton-under- 
line,  or  Man- 
chester and 
Oldham^d 
branches, 

Bamesleyand ) 
branches,     ^ 


Birmingham, 


Birmingham  > 
andFazeley,  { 


Brecknock 

and 
Abergavenny, 


i 


Bridge  water, 


II 


1797 


1799 


1790 


1772 


1790 


1776 


1758 


18 


18 


37 


m 


16* 


33 


40 


matforU. 


'♦.Era 


Tpfal.  |Fr.milfc 


152 


120 


195 


204 


248 


84 


6.7 


5.3 


9.07 


15 


30 


4* 


From  Rochdale  cana),  at  Man- 
chester, to  Huddersfieldf  at  Duck- 
33—15  5  enfield ;  has  3  aqueduct  bridges ; 
boats  of  25  tons  burthen.  Num- 
ber of  shares,  1760 ;  average  cost, 
£97  18f. ;  price  in  1824,  £150. 

From  river  Calder,  below  Wake- 
field, to  Bamby  bridge ;  has  1  aque- 
duct bridge  and  20  locks.  Num- 
ber of  shares,  720;  cost,  £160; 
price  in  1824,  £215. 

From  Wye  to  Basingstoke ;  has 
72  bridges  and  29  locks.  Number 
of  shares,  1650;  cost,  £100;  price 
in  1824,  £6.  The  Tinns  branch  is 
5j|  miles  in  lenffth.  The  boats  are 
of  45  tons  burthen.  It  has  a  tunnel 
of  }  mile. 
40  41  Commences  In  the  Birmingham 
and  Staffordshire  canal,  and  tenni- 
nates  in  the  Birmingham  and  Faze- 
ley  canal.  The  boats  are  70  feet 
long  and  7  wide,  and  of  22  tons 
buithen.  Number  of  shares,  4000; 
originaUy  £140 ;  price  in  1824, 
£315.  The  tonnage  is  not  to  ex- 
ceed Hd,  per  mile. 

From  the  Coventry  canal,  at 
Whittington  brook,  to  Birming- 
ham canal,  at  Farmer's  bridge; 
has  44  locks;  boats  22  tons  Imr- 
then. 

From  the  Monmouthshire  canal 
to  Brecon.  There  is,  at  Abergaven- 
ny, an  iron  railway  a  mile  in  len^ ; 
at  Wain  Dew  another  4}  miles, 
and  at  Llangromey  anodier  1| 
mile.  It  has  a  tunnel  of  220 
vards,  and  3  aqueduct  bridsesk 
Number  of  shares,  958 ;  orig^niJIy^ 
£150 ;  price  in  1824,  £100. 
52  5  From  the  tide-way  of  the  Mer- 
sey, at  Runcorn  Gap*;  and  at  Long- 
ford brid^  divides  mto  2  branches^ 
one  termmating  at  Manchester,  the 
other  at  Pennington,  near  the  town  of  Leigh.  The  whole  lockage  is  the  83  feet  at 
the  Mersey,  in  rising  from  tide- water,  by  10  locks.  This  canal,  with  a  part  of  the 
Trent  and  Mersey  canal  connected  with  it,  makes  a  level  of  70  miles,  30  of  which 
are  on  tliis  canal.  Mr.  Cary  states  that  there  are  about  16  miles  of  canal  under 
ground  within  the  mountains  at  Woroley.  It  has  3  principal  aqueduct  bridges, 
ujid  several  smaller  ones.  Arclied  branches  pass  off  from  it  at  considerable 
djdtances,  under  tlie  town  of  Manchester,  firom  one  of  wliich  coals  are  hoisted 
up  to  supply  the  inhabitants,  which  the  proprietors,  successors  to  the  duke  of 
Bridge  water,  are  bound  to  furnish  them  at  4ifL  for  140  lb& — an  advantage  to  which 
iiiucU  of  the  prosperity  of  that  town  has  been  attributed.  The  embankment  over 
Stratford  meadows  is  900  yards  lonff,  17  feet  high,  and- 112  feet  wide  at  the  base; 
that  at  Barton  bridge  is  200  yards  long  and  40  feet  high.     The   tonnage  ia 
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Bristol  and^ 
TaimtOD,  y 


BurrowBtonness, 

Caistor, 

Coldon  and  ) 
Uttoxeter,  \ 
Caledonian,  .  . 


nr 

41 

milpart,.' 

I 

1 

IVMaL 

PnaiU. 

1790 
1793 

7 
9 

28 

136 

4.8 

1822 

211 

190.5 

8.6 

40bot 

30 

From  Taunton  bridge  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Avon,  below  BrifltoL 
The  operations  on  this  canal  were^ 
at  a  stand  in  1824. 


From  Ancholme  to  Caistor. 
A  branch  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
canal,  terminating  at  Uttoxeter. 

This  stupendous  canal  passes 
through  a  cnain  of  lakes,  or  lochSj 
and  narrow  arms  of  the  sea;  and, 
by  making  21}  miles  of  canal,  and  deepening  the  beds  of  the  rivers  Lochy  and  Oich, 
«nd  dredging  to  deepen  a  part  of  Loch  Ness  (in  tlie  whole  a  distance  of  4^  miles, 
making  the  total  len^  of  excavation  25  miles,  with  a  lockage,  up  and  down,  of  190 
ieet),  an  interior  navigation  of  250  miles  is  opened  across  the  central  part  of  Scotland, 
from  the  Murray  Firm,  on  the  eastern  coast,  to  Cantvre,  on  the  western,  and  about 
opposite  to  the  nordiem  coast  of  Ireland ;  being  one  half  of  the  distance  of  the  navi- 

fation  between  the  same  extreme  points,  round  the  northern  coast  by  the  Orkneys, 
t  has  27  locks,  including  the  tide-locks,  one  of  them  170,  but  most,  if  not  all,  the 
^others  180  feet  long,  and  all  40  feet  wide ;  thus  opening  a  sliip-navigation  through 
the  midst  of  the  country,  rising,  at  the  summit-level,  94  feet  above  the  tide- water  of 
tiie  eastern  coast,  and  9^  feet  above  that  of  the  western,  showing  the  ocean  to  be  2i 
feet  biffher  on  the  eastern.  At  fort  Augustus,  where  it  leaves  Loch  Ness  in  a  north- 
westerly direction,  this  canal  is  cut  through  the  glacis  of  the  fortification,  thus  adding 
to  the  military  defences  as  well  as  to  the  appearance  of  the  fort,  which,  with  the  five 
locks  of  masonry  rising  behind,  presents  a  grand  combination  of  civil  and  military 
engineering  amid  romantic  mountain  scenerv.  From  Loch  Ness,  passing  in  the 
westwardlv  direction  of  the  canal  to  Loch  Oich,  1}  mile,  the  land  is  20  feet  above 
Che  water  line,  which,  with  the  depth  of  water  in  the  canal,  makes  an  excavation,  in 
this  distance,  of  40  feet  in  depth,  with  a  bottom  of  40  feet  in  breadth.  To  save  rock- 
cutting,  in  descending,  in  the  westwardly  direction,  as  before,  fi:x)m  Loch  Oich  to 
Loch  Lochy,  the  natural  difference  of  the  surfiices  of  tlie  two  lakes  being  22  feet, 
the  whole  area  of  Loch  Lochy,  which  is  10  miles  in  length  and  1  in  breadth,  is 
raised  12  feet  In  the  last  2  miles,  before  the  canal,  in  its  westerly  direction,  enters 
Loch  Eil,  there  is  a  descent  of  64  feet,  which  is  passed  by  8  connected  locks,  each 
180  feet  long  by  40  in  breadth.  These  locks  are  founded  on  inverted  arches,  exhib- 
iting a  solid  and  continuous  mass  of  masonry  500  yards  in  lengtli  and  20  yards  wide, 
In  which,  as  late  as  1824,  and  5  years  after  its  construction,  no  flaw  had  been  dis- 
covered. The  gates  are  of  cast-iron.  This  system  of  locks  has  received  the  fimciful 
appellation  of  Aepfi«Tte*«  Stcdrease ;  and  the  appearance  of  large  vessels,  with  their 
masts  and  rigging,  descending  these  stupendous  locks,  firom  the  hill  towards  Loch 
Eil,  is  most  majestic  and  imposing,  exhibiting  a  striking  instance  of  the  triumph  of 
art.  In  the  distance  of  8  miles,  fieom  Loch  Lochy  to  tide-water  in  Loch  Eil,  the 
canal,  in  passing  along  the  north-westerly  bank  of  tlie  river  Lochy,  crosses,  by  aque* 
duct  bridges,  3  large  streams  and  23  smaller  ones.  Since  the  construction  of  this 
canal,  upwards  of  a  million  of  forest-trees  have  been  planted  along  its  borders.  The 
cost  of  thfe  great  national  work  was,  for 


Management  and  travelling  ex- 
penses,   £29,000 

Timber, 68,600 

Machinery,  cast-iron  work,  &&.,  121,400 
Quairies  and  masonry,  ....  195,800 

Shipping, 11,000 

Labor  and  workmanship, .  .  .  418,000 
Houses  and  buildings, 4,600 


Purchase  and  damage  of  land,  .  .  47,900 

Horse  labor, 3,000 

Road-making, 4,000 

Incidental  expenses, 2,000 

£905,300 
Add,  to  complete  the  dredging, .  .  .  7,200 

£912,500 


Assuming  the  number  of  miles  operated  upon  to  be  25,  the  canal  cost  £96,500  per 
mile.    It  was  constructed  under  the  dkection  of  Thomas  Telfbrd,  Esq. 
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Canliff,orGla-> 
morgaashjre, ) 


Chester,  •  .  • 


Ckesterfieldy . 


Coventry,  .  . 
Crinan,.  .  .  . 


Cromfbrd, 


Croydon,.  . 


Beame  and  ? 
Dove,       S 


Deity, 


Dorset    and ) 
Somerset,  I 


U 


1775 


1775 


1776 


1790 
1805 

1794 


1801 


1804 


1794 


1803 


m 


46 


9i 


9i 


42 


m/cal 


Toul.    IV^ile. 


600 


170 


380 


117 
80 


150 


125 


78 


24 


9.7 


8.2 


3.6 
13 

44 


15.8 


6.6 


8.6 


26 


44-4M 


From  a  sea-basin  on  tbe  Seveno, 
near  Cardiff,  to  Merth^r;  is  con- 
nected v^ith  various  railways,  one 
of  which  is  26|  miles  lonff.  Num- 
ber of  shares,  600 ;  cost,  £172  13f. 
4d;  price  in  1824,  £265. 

From  the  Dee,  at  Chester,  to 
Nantwich,  where  it  communicates 
with  the  Whitchurch  branch  of 
the  Eilesmere  canaL 

From  the  Trent,  at  Stock^dth, 
to  Chesterfield ;  has  65  locks  and 
2  tunnels,  together  2850  yaids  long, 
and  9i  feet  wide.  The  lower  fMut 
of  the  canal  is  navigable  for  boats 
of  from  50  to  60  tons  burthen,  and 
the  higher,  being  but  26  or  28  ieet 
broad,  is  navigable  for  boats  of  on- 
ly 20  or  22  tons  burthen.  These 
boats  are  70  feet  long  and  7  feet 
broad.  Number  of  shares,  1500; 
cost,  £100 ;  price  in  1824,  £120. 

A  part  of  the  line  of  canal  be- 
tween London  and  Liverpool 

From  lake  Gilp  to  lake  Crinan. 
Number  of  shares,  1851 ;  cost,  £50; 
price  in  1824,  £2  lOs. 

From  the  Erewash  canal,  at 
Langley,  to  Cromford.  It  has  sev- 
eral tumiels,  and  passes  the  river 
Derwent  by  an  aqueduct  200  yaids 
long  and  30  feet  high.  The  arch 
over  the  charmel  of  the  river  is 
80  feet  broad.  Another  aque<luct 
over  a  branch  of  tlie  Derwent  is 
200  yards  long  and  50  feet  hifh. 
Each  aqueduct  cost  about  £3000. 
Number  of  shares,  460 ;  cost,  £31 
29.  lOcL ;  price  in  1824,  £270. 

From  Grand  Surry  canal  to 
Croydon.  It  has  23  locks.  Num- 
ber of  shares,  4546;  originally, 
£100;  price  in  1824,  £4  10^. 

From  the  river  Dove,  between 
Swinton  and  Mexbui^h  to  Barnes- 
ley  canal.  The  boats  are  from  50 
to  60  tons  burthen.  It  has  two 
branches,  of  3^  and  If  miles  in 
lei^h. 

From  the  river  Trent  to  Derby. 
Number  of  shares,  600 ;  cost,  £110; 
price  in  1824,  £140.  It  has  a 
branch,  the  Erewash,  8i  miles  in 
length. 

From  the  Kennet  and  Avon  ca.- 
nal  to  the  river  Stour;  but  not 
completed  in  1824 ;  has  a  branch 
9  miles  long. 
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Mmm 

1} 

1776 
1776 

M 

654 

21 

7 

3 

1 

6 
104 

2 

U 

1 

5 

35 

|Prjnn«. 

3.3 

DuUin  and  > 
Shannon,  $ 
Lawton  branchy 
Miltoun  branch, 
Bog  of  Alkn  br., 
Edenderry  br., 
Kildarebr.,.  .  . 
Dudley,   •  .  «  . 
Stourbridge  br., 
Dudley  br.,'.  .  . 

Edmburgh  &  \ 
Glasgow,      J 

50 

Eflesmere  and) 
Chester,  and  > 
branches,      ] 

1804 

109 

755 

a9 

Erewash,    .  .  . 
Fazeley,  .... 

1777 
1790 

11! 
11 

181 

15.4 

Forth  and  } 
Clyde,      I 
Glasgow  branch, 

1790 

35 
21 

- 

From  Dublin,  at  Uie  moath  of  the 
Lifiey,  to  the  river  Shannon,  near 
the  town  of  Mo^.  ItpaseesdlniOefi 
across  a  marsh,  in  which  tlie  absorb- 
ing nature  of  the  soil  y«iidered 
the  work  enormously  expensive. 

From  the  Worcester  and  Bir- 
mingham canal.  It  has  61  locks ; 
3  tunnels,  one  3776  yards  in  lensth, 
another^  yards,  and  the  oSier 
2926  yards,  all  134  feet  wide ;  and 
near  one  of  them,  the  Laplat  tun- 
nel, it  passes  9  locks,  neariy  con- 
tiguous. Number  of  shares,  2060 ; 
originally,  £100;  price  in  1824, £63. 

This  canal  is  proposed  to  com- 
mence at  Leith,  m  the  Fordi,  «id 
terminate  in  the  Clyde,  at  Glaseow. 
The  enterprise  was  suspended  on 
account  or  a  supposed  insufficiency 
of  water,  and  is  not  known  (18^) 
to  have  been  resumed. 

This  canal  is  said  to  be  the  first 
constructed  in  England  for  agri- 
cultural purposes,  as  well  as  trade. 
It  has  1262  yards  of  tunnelling. 
Number  of  shares,  3575;  cost, 
£133;  price  in  1824,  £68. 

From  the  Trent  toCromfbrd  canal. 

Is  a  part  of  the  Liverpool  line, 
joining  the  Grand  Trunk  with  the 
Coventry  canal.  It  is  entirely  lev- 
el. The  Fazeley  and  Birmingham, 
and  the  Birmingham,  are  contmu- 
ations  of  this. 

From  the  tide- water,  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  river  Cantm  with  the 
Forth,  to  Glasgow.  It  was  the 
first  considerable  work  of  the  kind 
undertaken  in  Scotland,  having 
been  commenced  in  1777  and 
completed  in  1790*  It  ascends, 
from  the  Forth  to  the  summit,  by 
20  locks,  156  feet,  m  104  miles, 
and  keeps  this  level  18  miles,  to 
Glasgow,  and,  one  mile  beyond 
that  city,  teiminates  in  the  Monk- 
land  canal  basin.  About  2|  miles 
north  of  the  port  of  Dundas,  near 
Glasgow,  a  branch  of  the  canal 
passes  oif  81  miles,  crossing  the 
kelven  by  a  m&gniiicenl  stone 
aqueduct,  to  ^e  tide-water  at 
Bowling  bay,  to  which  it  descends 
by  19  locks,  74  foet  in  length  and 
20  in  breadth.  When  full,  it  has 
8  feet  of  water. 
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From  the  Trent,  at  TorioBey,  to 
the  Witham.    It  is  a  leveL 


From  the  Dee,  at  Kixkcudhrigfat, 
toDaliy. 

A  channel  for  ship. navigation, 
to  avoid  the  windiiun  of  the  Sev- 
ern from  Berkley  Fill,  wheie  it 
leaves  that  river,  to  Gloucester, 
where  it  joins  the  river  again. 
Number  of  shares,  1960 ;  price  in 
1824,  £100,  and  a  k>an  of  £60  per 
share,  making  the  investment  £160 
per  share. 

A  part  of  the  line  between  Lon- 
don and  Liverpool,  from  Brentford 
to  the  Oxford  canal  at  Braunston. 
It  has  101  locks ;  passes  the  river 
Ouse  and  its  valley  by  an  embank- 
ment about  half  a  mile  in  length  and 
30  feet  high.  It  has  a  tunnel  at 
Blisworth,  3080  yards  in  length, 
18  feet  high,  i^d  16i  wide ;  and  an- 
other at  Braunston,  2045  yaids  long, 
the  other  dimensions  being  die 
same  as  those  of  the  Blisworth 
tunneL  Number  of  shares,  11,657}; 
orifrinally,  £100 ;  price  in  1824, 


0. 

From  the  Thames,  at  Rother- 
hithe,  to  Mitcham.  It  is  of  large 
dunensions,  being  navigable  by  the 
Thames  boats.  The  company  pays 
to  London,  annually,  £60,  for  the 
junction  of  the  canal  with  the 
Thames. 

From  the  mouth  of  the  Elz,  at 
T^opsham,  to  Taunton  bridge ;  in 
1824,  was  but  partiaDy  finisfaed. 
Number  of  shares,  3096 ;  cost, 
£79;  price  in  1824,  £6. 

A  part  of  the  line  between  Lon- 
don and  Liverpool.  It  has  4  tun- 
nels, in  length  3940  yards,  and  9 
feet  wide.  Number  of  shares, 
1300i;  price  in  1824,  £2150.  The 
tonnage  is  from  3d  to  4ii£.  per 
mile. 

From  the  Leicester  and  North- 
ampton Union  canal,  near  Foxton, 
to  the  Grand  Junction,  east  of 
Braunston  tunneL  Number  of 
shares,  1521 ;  cost,  £100 ;  price  in 
1824,  £50.  The  canal  has,  besides, 
a  loan,  at  5  per  cent  interest,  of 
£19^. 
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From  the  Trent,  near  Holmo 
Pierpoint,  to  Grantham.  It  has 
divided  8  per  cent,  and  left  a  clear 
suipluB  of  £3000  to  meet  unfore- 
seen accidents.  Number  of  shares, 
749;  cost,  £150;  price  in  1834, 
£160.  It  is  supplied  with  water 
wholly  from  reservoirs. 

From  the  Manchester,  Bohon 
and  Buiy  canal,  at  Bury,  to  the 
Leeds  and  Liverpool,  at  Church. 

From  the  Seveni,  at  Gloucester, 
to  the  Wye.  at  Hereford.  It  has  3 
tunnels,  of  2192,  1320  and  440, 
making,  in  all,  39S2  yards.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  opening  of  this 
canal,  the  price  of  coals  at  Ledbu- 
ry was  reduced  from  249.  to  dt. 
per  ton.  Shares,  originally,  £100 ; 
price  in  1824,  £60. 

From  Ranisden's  canal,  at  Hud- 
dersfield,  to  the  Manchester,  Ash^ 
ton  and  Oldham  canal,  at  Ducken- 
field  bridge,  near  Marsden.  It  has 
a  tunnel  of  5280  yards  in  length. 
Number  of  shares,  6312;  cost, 
£57  14«.;  price  in  1824,  £2& 

From  the  Avon,  at  Dole-mead, 
near  Bath,  to  the  Kennet  and 
Newbury.  It  has  an  aqueduct 
bridge  over  the  Avon.  The  boats 
are  of  25  or  26  tons  burthen. 
Number  of  shares,  25,328;  cost, 
£35  5f.;  price  in  1824,  £24. 

From  the  Severn,  at  Areley,  to  * 
Kingston.    It  has  two  tunnels  of 
3850  and  1250,  making  5100  yards. 

From  Kirby  Kendul  to  Hough- 
ton. It  has  tunnels  at  Hincaster 
and  Chorley,  800  yards  long  in  the 
whole.  It  passes  the  Loyne  by  a 
stone  aqueduct,  50  feet  high,  on  5 
arches,  each  of  70  feet  span.  It 
has  also  a  road  aqueduct,  near 
Blackmill,  60  feet  high.  The 
boots  are  56  feet  long  and  14 
broad.  Numberofshares,ll,699j|; 
cost,  £47  6f.  8i.;  price  in  1^1, 
£29. 

From  Liverpool  to  Leeds.  The 
boats  navigating  between  Leeds 
and^igan  are  of  42  tons  burthen ; 
those  below  Wigan,  and  on  this 
side  Leeds,  of  30  tons.  The  tunnels  at  Foulbridge  and  Finnloy  are,  in  the  whole, 
1609  yards  long.  It  has  a  beautiful  aqueduct  bridge  over  the  Ayre.  Tlie  locks  are 
70  feet  tons  and  15^  wide.  The  number  of  shares  is  2897} ;  originally,  £100  each ; 
price  IB  lsi4,  £380.  Tonnage  on  merchandise,  Xkd.  per  mile ;  on  cods  and  lime, 
id. ;  on  stone,  \d. 
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to  the  Soar,  which  has  been  ren- 
dered navigable  as  fiur  as  Leicester. 
Number  ofahares,  545 ;  cost,  £140 ; 
price  in  1824,  £330. 

From  Leicester  to  Maiket  Har- 
borough.  It  has  4  tunnels,  1056, 
990,  880  and  286,  in  the  whole 
3212,  yards  jn  length,  Nambsr  of 
shares,  1895;  cost,  £83  lOf.;  price 
in  1824,  £82. 

From  the  Trent,  near  Sawle^,  ta 
Loughborough.  No.shareB,70;co8t, 
£142  17«.  Sd. ;  price  m  1824,  £4000. 

From  the  Afersejr  and  Irwell 
navigation  to  Bolton.  The  loclra 
have  been  reconstructed  and  en- 
larged. Number  of  shares,  477; 
originally,  £250;  price  in  1824, 
£112. 

A  continuation  of  the  Forth  and 
Clyde  canal. 

This  canal  is  renuukable  for  the 
extent  of  its  railways  and  inclined 
planes.  Number  of  shares,  2409 ; 
cost,  £100;  price  in  1824,  £198. 
It  has,  besides,  a  loan  of  £43,5a6» 
at  an  interest  of  5  per  cent. 

From  a  branch  of  the  Ellesmere 
canal  to  Newtown.    Number  of 
shares,  700 ;  originally,  £100 :  price 
in  1824,  £7L 
Neath, 1798  14  From  the  river  Neath,  at  the  Gr- 

ant's Grave,  to  the  Abeidara  canaJ, 
at  AbemanL  It  serves  for  the 
transportation  of  copper  and  lead 
ore  from  Cornwall  to  Olamoigaii* 
shire.  Number  of  shares,  247  ;co8t^ 
£107  10«. ;  price  in  1824,  £333. 

From  the  Thames  and  Severn 
canal  to  the  Wilts  and  Berks. 

From  the  Trent,  at  Nottmffbam, 
to  the  Cromfi>rd  canal,  near  Lang- 
ley  bridge* 
126    8.4  From  Melton  Mowbray  to  Oak- 

ham.  Number  of  shares,  522; 
cost,  £130 ;  price  in  1824,  £50. 
39—16  5  From  the  Coventiy  canal  to  the 
river  Isis  at  Oxford,  and  a  pait  of 
tiie  grand  line  between  Liverpool  and  London.  It  has  3  aqueducts  of  veiy  consid- 
erable magnitude,  a  tunnel  at  Newbold  125  yards  long  and  121  feet  wide,  and  one 
at  Fenny  Compton  1188  yards  long  and  91  feet  wide.  It  rises,  fiom  the  level  of  the 
Coventry  canal,  in  451  mdes,  to  the  summit  at  Marston  Tolls,  74  feet  1  inch,  by  19 
locks ;  and  descends,  fix>m  the  sunmiit  at  Claydon,  in  35  miles,  to  the  Isis,  1951  foot*  by 
30  locks.  It  has  188  stone  and  brick  bridges.  It  cost  £178,^  stock,  besides  £130,000 
loan,  above  half  of  which  has  been  paid  off.  Number  of  aharesi  1786;  oriBDattfi  - 
£100 ;  price  m  1824,  £780, 
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From  the  Manchester,  Ashton 
and  Oldham  oanal,  at  Duckenfield, 
to  the  Chapel  Bliltim  benn.  It 
has  a  railway  6  miles  long.  It 
passes  the  Mersey,  by  a  bridge  100 
feet  high,  of  3  arches,  each  of 
60  feet  span.  Number  of  shares, 
2400;  cost,  £77;  price  in  1824, 
£94. 

From  the  river  Arun,  near  Little 
Hampton,  to  the  bay  connected 
with  Portsmouth  harbor.  Number 
of  shares,  2520 ;  cost,  £50 ;  price 
in  1824,  £25. 

From  the  Calder  and  Hebble 
navigation  to  the  Huddersfield 
canal 

The  last  link,  near  London,  of 
the  chain  connecting  that  chy  and 
Liverpool.  It  commences  at  Pad- 
dington,  from  the  Grand  Junction 
canal,  and  meets  the  Thames  at 
Limehouse,  descending,  by  12  locks^ 
to  a  basip  communicating  with  a 
ship  lock.  The  locks  have  double 
chambers,  which  are  estimated  to 
make  a  saving  of  one  third  of  the 
usual  quantity  of  water.  It  has  2 
tunnels,  one  at  Maida  Hill,  370 
yards  long,  the  other  under  leJing- 
ton,  900  yards.  Number  of  shares, 
12,294;  cost,  £40  IO9.;  price  in 
1824,  £49  IO9. 

From  the  river  Ure,  at  Milby, 
to  Ripon. 

From  the  Bridgewater  canal,  in 
the  town  of  Manchester,  to  the 
Calder  and  Hebble  navigation,  at 
Sowerby  bridge.  It  has  49  locks, 
8  aqueducts,  a  tunnel  of  70  yards 
in  length,  and  several  reservoirs. 
Number  of  shares,  5631;  cost, 
£85;  price  in  1824,  £94. 

From  Dublin,  in  a  westward  di- 
rection, to  the  Shannon,  at  Ta»- 
monbarry,  nearly  parallel  to  the 
Dublin  canal,  and  about  10  miles 
distant  from  it.  Its  greatest  eleva- 
tion above  the  sea  is  307  feet,  to 
which  it  ascends  from  Dublin  by 
26  locks,  and  descends  to  the 
Shannon  by  15  locks. 

From  the  Mersev  and  Irwell 
navigation,  at  Fiddler's  Ferry,  to 
Sutton  Heath  mines.  It  has  10 
locks,  and  also  a  tunnel,  near  St. 
Helen's.  It  was  the  first  caoai 
constructed  in  England* 
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From  the  sea,  at  Hvthe,  to  die 
mouth  of  the  river  Rotner.  It  is  a 
leve],  having  locks  to  keep  in  the 
water  at  low  tide.  It  is  lane 
enough  to  receive  vessels  of  200 
tons  burthen.  Each  of  its  eztrem- 
ides  is  defended  by  strong  batteriesL 
It  was  constructed  on  account  of 
Bonaparte's  projected  descent  on 
England,  and  hence  its  name  of 
Royal  MiHtary  canaL  , 

From  Shrewsbury  to  the  Shrop- 
shire canal.  One  hcdf  of  the  ascent 
is  effected  by  locks,  the  other  half 
by  inclined  planes.  It  ham  one 
tunnel.  Number  of  shares,  500; 
originally,  £125;   price  in   1824, 

From  the  Severn,  at  Coalport, 
to  the  Shrewd>ury  canal,  at  Down- 
ington  wood.  It  has  several  in- 
clined planes  and  railways,  but  no 
locks. 

From  the  Kennet  and  Avon  ca- 
nal, at  Monkton  Coombe,  to  Paul- 
ton.  The  boats  are  72  feet  long 
and  7  broad.  It  has  22  lock& 
Number  of  shares,  800;  original 
cost,  £50 ;  price  in  1824,  £135. 

From  the  Itchhi,  at  Nortfaam, 
to  the  Avon,  at  Salisbury. 

From  the  river  Severn,  at  Stour- 
port,  to  the  Grand  Trunk  canaL 
It  has  44  lock8«  Its  boats  are  of 
20  tons  burthen.  It  has  3  tun- 
nels.' Number  of  shares,  700;  cost, 
£140;  price  in  1824,  £800.  The 
tonnage  is  not  to  exceed  lid.  per 
mile. 

From  the  river  Trent,  at  Kead- 
by,  to  the  Don,  at  Fishlake. 

From  the  Stafford  and  Worcea- 
ter  canal,  at  Stourton,  to  the  Dudr 
ley  canal.  It  has  20  locks.  Num- 
ber of  shares,  300;  originally, 
£245;  price  in  1824,  £212. 

From  the  river  Teign,  at  New- 
town, to  Bovey  Tracey. 

<..From  the  river  Severo,  at  Fra- 
miload,  to  the  Thames  and  Seven 
canal,  at  Wallbridge. 

From  Swansea  harbor  to  Hen 
Noyadd.  like  the  Neath  canal*  it 
serves  to  transport  copper  ore  from 
Cornwall  to  Glamorzandiire  foun- 
derie&  Number  or  shares,  533; 
ori^ally,  £100;  price  in  1^4, 
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From  the  river  Tamar,  at  €al- 
stocky  to  Tavistock.  It  has  a  tun* 
nel  at  Morwellham,  460  feet  below 
the  sur&ce.  This  timnel  kd  to 
the  discovery  of  a  copper-mine. 
Its  boats  are  15i  feet  in  length  and 
5  in  breadth.  Nttmber  of  shares, 
350;  oridnally,  £100;  price  in 
1824,  £1&. 

From  the  Thames,  at  Gravesend, 
to  the  river  Medway.  Number  of 
shares,  2670 ;   cost,  £42  9f.  5d; 

Erice  in  1824,  £26.  This  canal 
as  loans  to  a  large  amount 

From  the  Stroudwater  canal  to 
the  Thames  and  haa  navigation. 
The  boats  are  of  70  tons  burthen, 
being  80  feet  long  and  5  broad. 
It  has  a  tunnel  at  Sapperton,  250 
feet  below  the  top  or  the  hill  of 
rock  under  which  it  passes.  The 
bottom  of  this  tunnel  is  an  invert- 
ed arch. 

From  the  Warwick  and  Naptim 
canal,  near  Warwick,  to  the  Dig- 
beth  branch  of  the  old  Birming- 
ham canaL  It  has  a  tunnel  at 
Fazeley  .300  yards  in  length.  It 
has  32  locka   , 

From  the  Warwick  and  Bir- 
mingham to  the  Ox&rd  canaL 
Number  of  shares,  980 ;  onginally, 
£100;  in  1824,  £215. 

From  the  river  Wey,  near  God- 
aiming^  to  the  north  branch  of  the 
Arun  river  navigation.  Number 
of  shares,  905;  cost,  £110;  price 
in  1824,  £25. 

From  tlie  Kennet  and  Avon  ca- 
nal, at  Semiiigton,  to  the  Thames 
and  Isis  navigation. 

From  the  bevem,  at  Diglis,  be- 
low Worcester,  to  tlie  Birming- 
ham and  Fazeley  canal,  at  Farmers 
bridge. 

From  a  detached  part  of  the 
Fazeley  canal,  at  Huddlesibrd,  to 
the  Birmingham  canal,  at  Wolver- 
hampton. The  boats  are  of  18 
tons  burthen.    It  has  28  locks. 
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The  works  near  Yarmouth  open 
50  an  inland  navigation  in  two  direc- 

tions ;  one  30  miles,  by  the  Yaie, 
the  other  20  miles,  by  the  Wave- 
ney,  without  a  lock.  The  river  Yare  dischar|;es  at  Yarmouth,  about  30  miles  below 
Norwich,  but  the  navigation  is  obstructed  by  shoals  and  shifting  sands  at  its 
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mouth.  To  avoid  these  obstructionB,  the 
river  is  to  be  made  navigable  for  sea- 
borne veasek  from  Norwich  to  a  phice  20 
miles  lovirer  down  the  river,  called  Rud- 
ham  Ferry,  where  a  new  cut  of  2^  miles 
is  to  be  made  across  the  marshes,  to  join 
the  river  Waveney  at  St  Olave's  bridge, 
whence  the  water  communication  pro- 
ceeds by  a  small  stream  (Oulton  ]>yke) 
and  two  lakes  (Oulton  Broad  and  Lo- 
thing),  from  the  latter  connected  with 
the  sea  by  a  channel  700  yards  long  and 
40  feet  wide,  with  a  sea-lock  50  feet  wide 
in  the  clear  and  24  feet  deep,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  admitting  sea-borne  vessels.  Oul- 
ton Dyke  and  Oulton  Broad  are  to  be 
deepened.  The  lock  constructed  at  th» 
outlet  of  lake  Lothing  makes  an  artificial 
harbor,  the  fiist  that  has  been  formed  ita 
England.  This  lock  has  folding  gates 
pointinff  both  landward  and  seaward,  so 
as  to  admit  of  vessels  passing  in  or  out  at 
any  time  of  tide,  and  whether  the  water 
be  higher  on  the  outside  or  inside.  The 
harbor  covers  about  200  acres,  the  whole 
contents  of  which  it  is  proposed,  occasion- 
ally, to  let  off  at  low  water,  to  keep  open 
the  channel  from  the  sea. 

American  Canals.  It  is  proposed  to 
give  a  more  particular  description  of  the 
American  canals  under  the  article  J^ 
Umd  MmgaHofu  In  the  mean  time,  a 
very  general  enumeration  will  be  here 
made  of  the  principal  works  of  this  kind 
already  completed  or  in  progress,  which 
will  show  the  astonishing  extent  to  which 
canal  navigation  has  been  opened  in  the 
U.  States,  during  the  short  period,  now 
(1829)  only  13  or  14  years,  since  these 
works  began  to  be  undertaken  upon  a 
large  scale.  It  will  appear,  from  the  fol- 
loyvuig  outUne,  that  not  less  than  2500 
miles  of  canal  are  constructed,  or  in  the 
progress  of  execution  in  the  U.  States, 
and  will*  probably  soon  be  completed, 
inaking  a  liberal  allowance  for  a  suspen- 
sion of  some  of  the  works  projected  and 
commenced.  The  extent  of  canal  in  the 
U.  States  will  soon  equal  that  in  Great 
Britain.  The  canals  constructed  and  now 
in  progress  in  tiie  state  of  Penns}'lvania 
have  been  estimated  at  a  length  of  900 
miles ;  very  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the 
canals  of  France,  but  doubtless  inferior  in 
the  snrle  and  durability  of  execution. — 
The  freUand  canals  in  Canada,  is  intended 
for  opening  a  sloop  na^'igation  betv*-een 
lakes  Erie  and  Ontario.  It  is  not  com- 
pleted^-The  Middlesex  canal  opens  a 
boat  naviffation  between  Boston  and  the 
Merrimack  river,  and  runs  28  or  29  miles, 
in  a  northwesteriy  direction,  fiom  its'out- 


let 'into  the  harbor  of  Boston,  in  the  town 
of  Charlestown.— The  ElaekgUmt  cannd 
is  constructed  along  Blackstone  river  from 
Providence,  in  Rhode  Island,  north-west- 
erly 45  miles,  to  Worcester,  in  Massachu- 
setts.— ^The  FarmingUm  canal  leaves  the 
coast  of  Long  Island  sound  at  New  Ha- 
ven, in  Connecticut,  and  takes  a  north- 
easterly course,  towards  Northampton  in 
Massachusetts  65  miles  distant,  where  it 
is  to  communicate  vrith  Connecticut  itver. 
A  great  part  of  it  is  finished  and  in  opera- 
tion, but  a  portion,  towards  the  nortk- 
eastem  termmation,  remains  to  be  con- 
structed^—The  Hudson  and  Erie  canal 
passes  fix)m  Albany,  in  the  state  of  New 
York,  along  the  western  bank  of  Hudson 
river,  until  it  meets  the  Mohawk  ^  then 
runs,  in  a  north-westerlv  direction,  up  the 
south-western  bank  of  that  river,  to  the 
town  of  Rome,  where  it  turns  more  westN> 
erly,  on  a  summit  level  of  about  60  miies^ 
without  a  lock,  and,  passing  In  a  line  cor-  * 
respondinj^,  in  some  measure,  to  the  di- 
rection of  the  southern  shore  of  lake 
Ontario,  and  crossing  the  Seneca  and 
Genesee  rivers  in  its  course,  communi- 
cates with  lake  Erie  at  Bufialo,  963  miles 
fit)m  Albany.  This  canal  is  connected 
with  lake  Champlain  by  the  Champlam 
canal,  63  miles  in  length ;  with  lake  On- 
tario by  the  Os\o^;o  canal,  about  38  miles 
long ;  and  with  Seneca  lake  Ijy  the  Seneca 
carud,  about  20  miles  lon^. — ^The  Hudson 
and  Delaware  caTio/  begms  at  the  west 
bank  of  Hudson  river,  near  Kingston,  in 
New  York,  about  85  or  90  miles  north 
of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  runs  in  a 
soutii- westerly  direction  65  miles,  to  the 
Delaware  riVer,  near  to  the  north-east 
comer  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  north- 
west of  New  Jersey.  It  then  takes  a 
general  direction  a  little  to  tlie  north-west, 
and  keeps  the  northern  bank  of  the  Dela- 
ware river  for  25  or  30  miles,  to  the  en- 
trance of  Lackawaxen  creek,  fit>m  the 
opposite  side ;  crosses  the  Delaware  at  a 
pomt  about  110  mOes  north  of  Phila- 
delphia, and,  leaving  that  river,  keeps  the 
noithem  bank  of  Lackawaxen  creek;  then 
crosses  it,  in  a  westerly  direction,  to  Ris- 
cis  Oap,  a  distance,  added  to  the  former, 
of  between  40  and  50  miles,  as  nearly  as 
can  be  estimated  fit>m  Mr.  Tanner^s  map 
of  Pennsylvania,  of  1829.  This  canal 
opens  the  Lackawaxen  coal  district  to 
Hudson  river. — The  Morris  canal,  now  in 
progress,  conunences,  at  its  western  ex- 
tremity, at  the  river  Delaware,  near  Eas- 
ton,  and  passes  across  the  state  of  New 
Jersey  in  a  north-easterly,  then  in  an  east- 
erty,  then  in  a  southerly  direction,  86 
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msIei»toNewaik,inthat8iBtse.  Itsy/^^m^ 
era  e3(treauty  is  at  the  eastem  terminatioa 
of  the  Lehigh  navigation  in  PennsylYania, 
end  it  is  intended  for  the  tnmsportatioii 
of  Lehigh  coal  to  New  York.r-The  Ohio 
state  canal  commences  at  the  mouth  of 
Sciota  river,  where  it  discharges  into  the 
river  Ohio,  and  takes  a  northerly  course) 
for  about  306  miles,  to  lake  Erie,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Cuyahoga  river,  in  the  town 
of  Cleveland  This  work  is  in  rapid 
progress. — The  Miami  cagud  is  also  a  Ime 
of  communication  between  the  river  Ohio, 
which  it  leaves  at  Cincinnati,  and  lake 
Erie.  Its  northerly  termination  is  in  the 
Maumee,  which  discharges  into  the  west- 
erly part  of  lake  Erie.  The  proposed 
length  of  this  canal  is  265  miles.  It  is 
now  in  progress. — lU,iiniai$  and  Ji^ki^an 
canaL  An  act  was  passed  in  the  legiskip 
ture  of  Illinois,  Jan.  22, 1829,  authorizing 
commissioners,  **  as  soon  thereafter  as  they 
could  command  funds,  and  raighi.deem 
It  ex()edient  to  commence  the  work,  to 
effect  a  navigal)le  communication  between 
lake  Michigan  ^d  the  Illinois  river," 
This  is  the  fourth  projected  work  lor 
making  a  communication  between  the 
great  northern  and  western  waters ;  one 
of  the  others  being  projected  by  Penn- 
sylvania, from  Pittsbui^  to  Erie,  of  which 
a  veiy  small  part  is  executed ;  the  other 
two  are  imdertaken  by  Ohio,  and  both  in 
progress. — ^The  Ldagh  canal  conunences 

*  at  the  Maunch  Chunk  coal-mine,  on  the 
'    river  Lehigh,  and  runs  to  Easton,  on  the 

Delaware ;  the  whole  distance  of  this 

•  navigation  being  46|  miles ;  but  a  part  of 
it  'is  river  navigation,  the  leno^  of  the 

■  canal  bemg  37  miles.  Its  eoaSmn  termi« 
,  ^  nation  at  Easton  meets  the  western  ter- 
mination of  the  Morris  canal  in  New 
Jersey. — The  Delaware  canal  commences, 
at  its  northern  extremity,  at  Ikiston,  about 
■  55  miles  m  a  right  line  nearly  north  from 
Philadelphia,  on  the  north-weBtem  bank 
of  Delaware  river,  the  general  course  of 
which,  for  about  50  miles  from  this  place, 
is  Boutb-easteriy,  when  it  turns,  in  nearly 
a  south-^westerly  direction,  about  30  miles, 
to  Philadelphia.  This  canal,  which  is 
now  (1829)  in  progress,  is  to  follow  the 
general  course  of  the  Delaware,  keeping 
Its  westerlv  hank  to  Morrisville,  where  it 
bears  off  from  the  river,  to  avoid  a  bend, 
and  proceeds,  in  a  pretty  direct  course,  a 
little  to  the  west  of  south,  to  Bristol  on  the 
westerly  bank  of  the  Delaware,  191  miles 
N.  E.  fh>m  Philadelphia.— The  iSdb^* 
laU  canal  is  constructed  on  the  banks  of 
Schuylkill  river,  from  Philadelphia^  about 
110  miles,  to  mount  Caiboo>  the  region 


of  Hm  Anthraeile,  id  Sehn^kiU  oonnm 
the  general  direotkni  being  nearly  noitn- 
wesL— The  Uman  eanoL    A  Uttle  to  the 
westward  of  the  town  of  Reading,  in 
Berks  county,  Pennsylvania,   about  60 
miles  from  Philadelphia,  the  Union  canal 
branches  off  from  the  Schuylkill  canal  in 
a  general  southrwesteriy  curection,  first 
passing  up  a^branch  of  the  Schuylkill,  and 
then  down  'the  valley  of  the  Swatara, 
somewhat  circuitously,  about  60  miles,  to 
Middletown,  ^  little  above  the  junetioii  of 
the  Swatara  with  the   Susquehanna.— 
Ptnmylvania  canal  conunences  at  Mid- 
dletown, at  the  termination  of  the  Union 
canal,  whence  it  is  proposed  to  proceed 
maloQg  the  Susquehanna,  in  a  westerly 
direction,  to  the  AUegfaanies,  wliich  are 
to  be  pa«ied  by  a  rail-road,  now  in  prog- 
ress, about  50  miles  in  length,  into  the 
valley  of  the  Ohio,  where  the  canid  acain 
commences,  and  is  continued  to  Pitts- 
burg, a  distance,  in  t^e  whole,  of  320 
miles  of  canal  and  rail-road ;  the  part  of 
^the  canal  beyond  the  Alleghanies  being 
alreedy  completed,  and  the  part  on  the 
eastern  side  beinf[  inprogress. — ^The  Littte 
SckuylldU  canal  is  27  milBS  m  length,  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Little  Schuylkill  river 
to  the  coel-minesL — Coneatoga  canal  passes 
from  Lancaster,  in  Pennsylvania,  about 
62  milei^directly  west  from  Philadelphia, 
down  the  Conestoga  creek,  18  miles,  in 
nearly  a  south-west  direction,  to  Susque- 
hanna riverw— The  Chesapeake  and  Dela- 
ware canalf  18  miles  in  length,  from  the 
Delaware  river  to  Elk  river,  which  dis- 
charges into  Chesapeake  bay,  is  of  suffi- 
cient dimensions  for  the  passage  of  coast- 
inff  vessels,  in  the  route  between  Phila- 
delphia and  Baltimore.— ^jDuhmU  Swan^ 
canal  is  a  channel  of  sloop  havigation,  be- 
ing 6  feet  deep  nod  70  wide,  abng  the 
low  land  between  Chesapeake  bay  and 
Albemarle  sound,  and  thence  to  Pamlico 
sound.    Several  bianehes  have  been  con- 
structed, and  the  whole  is  in  operation, 
being  a  very  important  work,  as  will  be 
apparent  by  an  inspection  of  the  map,  and 
somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  Chesapeake 
and   Delaware   canals— The  Chese^peake 
and  Ohio  canal  is  a  gigantic  enterprise,  in 
progress,  for  opening  a  navigation  of  300 
mile%  fiK>m  Wahsington,  along  the  Poto- 
mac and  its  branches,  across  the  Allegha- 
ny mountains,  and  thence  down  the  val- 
ley of  the  Youghiogeny  and  Monongahela 
rivers,  to  PittS>urg,  on  the  Ohio.    Hie 
execution  of  this  work  was  conunenced 
in  1828,  at  the  eastern  extremity^-The 
Lom$mlU  comrf,  though  only  8  or  4  miles 
in  l0ngUi»  is  a  woik  of  gfett  jniportaDce, 
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as  weU  as  great  expense.  It  is  turn  in 
progress,  and  is  intended  to  form  a  pas- 
sage along  the  side  of  the  rapids  of  the 
Ohio,  near  to  Louisville,  in  Kentucky. 
The  canal  is  constructing  of  sufficiently 
large  dimensions  to  admit  of  the  passage 
of  steamboats ;  and  the  difficulty  and  ex- 
pense, as  in  the  case  of  the  canal  at  Trol- 
hatta  falls,  in  Sweden,  is  occasioned  by 
the  necessity  of  excavating  rock.— The 
James  and  Kanhawa  canal  is  a  name  given 
to  works  intended  to  form  a  line  of  trans- 
portation, partly  by  water  and  partly  by 
land,  from  the  Atlantic  coast  to  tne  Ohio ; 
being  a  navigation  along  James  river  to 
the  Blue  Ridge,  partly  by  an  artificial 
channel,  but  mostly  by  tne  river,  9od, 
across  the  Ridge,  by  a  well-constructed 
road,  graduated  to  an  inclination  not  ex- 
ceeding 3  degrees,  which  has  been  com- 
pleted, and  descending,  by  river  or  canal 
navigation,  along  the  Kanhawa  river,  to 
the  Ohio.  A  canal  was  commenced, 
alonff  the  bank  of  James  river,  to  pass 
the  &Us  at  Richmond,  before  the  revolu- 
tion. The  woric  was  resumed,  and  com- 
pleted, aiier  the  establishment  of  the 
present  government,  by  a  private  com- 
pany ;  but  the  state  has  since  assumed 
these  works,  and  sreatly  enlarged  them, 
upon  an  improvea  construction,  in  the 
execution  or  the  plan  of  the  extended 
line  of  transportation  above  described.  In 
Mr.  Boye's  map  of  Virginia,  the  canal  is 
laid  down  along  the  north-western  bank 
of  the  James  river,  Grom  Richmond  to 
Venture  falls;  a  distance  of- about  20 
miles,  and,  by  the  course  of  the  canal, 
probably  as  much  as  34  or  25.— The  w^ 
fotnattox  canal  is  about  5  miles  of  canal, 
m  detached  portions,  being  a  part  of  a 
system  of  improvement  of  the  Appomat- 
tox navigation  in  Vuvinja.— The  Moanoke 
canal  is  a  similar  work  on  Roanoke  river. 
— The  Santee  canal  is  a  proposed  and 
partly  executed  line  of  navisation  fit>m 
Charleston  to  Columbia,  and  thence  to 
Cambridge,  in  South  Carolina.  The 
whole  distance  is  160  miles.  A  canal  has 
been  cut,  and  for  many  years  in  operation, 
22  miles  in  length,  across  fix>m  Cooper's 
river,  which  discharges  into  the  ocean 
at  Charleston,  to  Santee  river.  Thence 
the  route  of  this  navigation  is  proposed 
to  pass  along  Santee,  Broad  and  Saluda 
rivers ;  the  project  being  an  improvement 
of  the  river  navigation,  by  removing  ob- 
structions, deepening  the  water  in  shal- 
low places,  and  locking  round  &lls.  The 
work  has  not,  hitherto,  been  pix)6ecuted 
with  great  successw—The  canal  Ctmmdo- 
let'}B9L  shorti  artificial  channel,  conncoting 


ihe  Missiaaippi  with  lake  Pontchaitndiiy 
near  New  Orleans.  It  has  no  lodub — 
Such  is  a  general  geographical  outline  of 
the  most  important  artificial  channels  of 
inland  navication,  completed  or  com- 
menced in  uie  U.  States,  down  to  1829. 
The  table  of  dimensions,  and  the  most 
striking  features  of  construction,  of  these 
works,  is  deferred  to  the  article  on  inland 
navigation,  where  a  more  satisfactoiy  de- 
scription, in  these  respects,  may  be  given, 
when  the  results  or  prospects  of  some  of 
the  great  enterprises  in  proffress,  at  the 
time  of  writing  this  article,  £all  be  more 
fully  ascertained. 

Canaletto;  1.  a  Venetian  painter, 
bom  in  1687,  whose  true  name  yrBsJ^nto- 
mo  CanaU,  He  is  celebrated  for  his  land- 
scapes, which  are  true  to  nature,  and  his 
architectural  paintings.  He  died  at  Lon- 
don, in  1768.  There  is  a  bird's-eye  view 
of  Venice  painted  by  him.  He  is  also 
said  to  have  first  used  the  camera  ohscura 
for  perspective^— 2.  Bernardo  Bellotti, 
who  was  likewise  a  good  artist,  and  paint- 
ed at  Dresden  many  Italian  landscapes^ 
also  ffoes  by  this  name.  He  lived  in 
Dresden,  where  he  was  a  member  of  the 
academy  of  painters,  and  died  in  1770. 

Canaries  ;  a  cluster  of  islands  in  the 
Atlantic,  considered  as  belonging  to  Afii- 
Cl^  the  most  easterly  being  aBout  150 
miles  from  cape  Non.  Thev  are  13  in 
number,  7  of  which  are  considerable,  viz., 
Palma,  Ferro,  Gomera,  Tenerifie,  Grand 
Canary,  Fuerteventiura  and  Lancerota: 
the  other  6  are  very  small ;  Graciosa,  Ro- 
ca  or  Rocca,  AUegranza,  Sta.  Clara,  In- 
ferno and  Loboa  Lon.  13°  20^—18^  10^ 
W.;  lat.«r>  30'— 29^30' N.  The  extent 
and  population  of  the  seven  largest,  ac- 
cording to  Ledru,are  given  in  the  follow- 
ing table : — 

Pop. 
Bq^Uapui,    Pop,        Ufq.l. 

Tenerifife, 73  . . .  70,000 ...  958 

Fuerteventiu^. .  63  . . . .  9,000  ...  143 
Grand  Canary,. .  60 . . .  50,000  ...  833 

Palma, 27 . . .  22,600 ...  837 

Lancerota, 26 . . .  10,000 ...  384 

Gomera, 14 7,400  ...  538 

Ferro, ..7. . .. 5,000 ... 714 

270      174/)00       644 

Hassel  states  the  population  of  the  whole 
at  181,000,  and  the  square  miles  at  32ia 
The  soil  of  these  islands  is  very  feitile» 
and  produces  all  kinds  of  grain,  fiiiits  and 
pulse  in  great  abundance;  so  thai  the 
name  of  jFMuncrfe  JslandSy  which  the  an- 
cients gave  them,  was  well  deserved ;  but 
the  method  of  cultivation  practised  by  the 
natives  tendsveiyUtUe  to  its  improveniMtt. 
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An  the  kHandfl  (bmiah  good  wine;  but  the 
preference  is  given  to  tne  wines  of  Pakna 
and  Teneiiffe.  The  situation  of  the  C, 
the  salubrity  of  their  climate,  the  fertili^ 
of  their  soil,  and  the  quality  of  dieir  pro- 
ductions, all  conspire  to  render  them  the 
most  valuable  of  the  Spanish  colonies. 
The  exports  amount  to  242,000  dollars 
annually,  and  conast  of  wine,  raw  nlk, 
soda  and  fiuits.  One  of  the  most  recent 
works  on  these  islands,  and  probably  the 
most  valuable  one,  is  Leopold  von  Buch's 
Phfsikaiiscke  Beschreibvng  der  Canam' 
then  Irudn  (Physical  Description  of  the 
Canarv  Islands,  by  Loop,  von  Buch ;  Ber- 
lin, 1825, 4to.  They  are  of  volcanic  origin, 
and  were,  as  has  been  stated,  known  to 
the  ancients.  Juba  II,  king  of  Maurita- 
nia, described  them  first  with  some  degree 
of  accuracy.  He  graced  a  triumphal  en- 
tiy  of  CsBsar  into  Rome,  was  instructed  in 
all  branches  of  liberal  knowledge,  and 
became  a  hiffhly  accomplished  prince. 
Plmy  followed  his  description  of  the  isl- 
ands. Juba  called  the  U.  Proper  JFMt^ 
nattBj  but  Madeira  and  Porto  Santo,  Pur- 
purea. Of  the  island  of  Ferro,  whi^h  he 
calls  (hnhrios,  and  of  the  others,  he  gives 
an  interesting  account  The  loss  of  this 
work  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  we 
might  reasonably  hope  to  find  in  it  some 
inrormation  respecting  that  mysterious 
tribe  who  originally  inhabited  these  isl- 
ands. This  people  understood  how  to 
embalm  their  dead,  who  were  sewed  in 
goat-skins,  put  into  cofiins  of  one  piece 
of  wood,  and  placed  in  grottoes.  These 
mummies  smell  agreeably,  but  &11  to  dust 
if  they  are  taken  out  of  their  goat-i&in 
coverings.  The  Spaniards  relate  strange 
things  of  the  civilization  of  these  trib^ 
csUm  CiuanekeSf  of  their  respect  for  wo- 
men, of  their  chastity,  and  aristocratic 
constitution.  Their  langua^^e  resembled 
that  spoken  on  the  neighboring  continent ; 
but  we  know  too  little  of  it  to  be  able  to 
give  any  opinion  re«>ecting  it.  Between 
1316  and  1334,  the  Spanianis,  pressed  by 
the  Moors,  discovered  and  conquered 
these  islands ;  and  they  are  laid  down  with 
accuracy  in  ^e  old  map  which  Andreas 
Bianco  published  in  Venice,  1436.  The 
Spaniaros  seem,  hcrwever,  not  to  have 
esteemed  these  islands  much;  for  the 
infante  of  Portugal,  Henry  the  Navigator 
(q.  v.),  ordered  them  to  be  taken  posses- 
sion of;  and  prosecuted  his  discoveries 
fiiom  them  to  the  coast  of  Guinea.  In 
1478,  the  Spaniards  undertook  again  the 
conquest  or  the  C.  At  the  end  of  the 
15th  centuiy,  the^  had  subdued  the  origin- 
al inhaUtantseDtuely;  and  they  extiipated 


them  at  a  later  period.  At  present,  the 
islands  are  inhabited  almost  entirely  by 
Spaniards :  only  a  few  Portuguese  reside 
there.  Teneiine  (q.  v.)  is  an  island  of 
basaltic  formation,  thrown  up  by  internal 
convulsions.  The  fortified  capital  is  tlw 
seat  of  the  governor,  has  8400  mhabitants, 
and  an  excellent  hari)or  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  island.  Another  cit^.  Lacuna 
(8800  inhabitants),  is  the  seat  of  the  bish- 
op (who  has  an  income  of  about  £6000 
steriing),  and  of  the  tribunals.  The  island 
Lancerota,  or  Lancelotta,  contains  three 
volcanoes,  and/ in  1823,  experienced  vio- 
lent eruptions.  Five  islanos  of  this  clus- 
ter are  uninhabited.  The  people  of  the 
0.  are  rigid  OathoHcs. 

Canart-Bird,  or  Canabt  Finch.  (See 
Finch.) 

Canart,  Grand,  or  Canaria  ;  an  island 
in  the  Athmtic  ocean,  about  180  mUes 
fiom  the  coast  of  Afiica.  It  is  the  most 
fertile  and  important  of  the  Canary  isl- 
ands, to  which  it  gives  name.  Canary, 
or  Cividad  de  Palmas,  is  the  capital  of  the 
island.    (See  Canaries.) 

Cancer,  in  astronomy ;  the  fourth  sign 
in  the  zodiac  (q.  v.),  marked  thus  SB^ 
which  the  sun  enters  on  the  21st  day  of 
June,  thence  called  the  summer  soliHce. 
It  connsts,  according  to  Kepler,  of  17, 
according  to  Bayer,  of  35  stais,  2  of 
which  are  of  the  third  magnitude.  Flam- 
stead  made  a  catalogue  of  83  stars,  the 
comparative  brightness  of  several  of 
which  will  be  found  estimated  by  doctor 
Herechel  (PkU.  Tran.  Ixxxvii.,  311).  The 
tropic  of  cancer  is  a  small  circle  of  the 
sphere^parallel  to  the  equator,  from  which 
it  is  23i^  distant,  and  marks  the  sun's 
greatest  northern  declination.  It  is  so 
called  because  it  passes  through  the  be- 
ginning of  the  sign  Cancer. 

Cancer.     In  medicine,  this  name  is 

given  to  a  roundish,  unequal,  hard  and 
vid  tumor,  generally  seated  in  the  glan- 
dular texture.  Thouffh  this  is  the  texture 
in  which  it  is  believed  always  to  origin- 
ate, it  may  extend  to  others.  This  is 
doubted  by  some ;  and  the  disease  which 
is  often  met  with  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood of  advanced  cancer,  and  in  dif- 
ferent textures,  is,  by  them,  ascribed  to 
mechanical  pressure  of  the  cancerous  tu- 
mors, aided  oy  the  acrid  discharges  which 
accompany  its  ulceration.  The  name 
was  derived  from  a  supposed  resemblance 
of  the  tumor  to  a  crab,  and  furnishes  a 
good  example  of  the  nomenclature  from 
resemblance,  which  was  veiy  much  in 
use  in  the  eariy  periods  of  the  sciences. 
Two  forms  of  cancer  are  recognised  by 
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physiojans.  Tbey  may  nther  be  called 
two  states  or  scages  of  the  same .  disease. 
One  of  these)  and  the  finBt,  is  careiuoma, 
sdrrhus,  or  concealed  cancer,  of  some 
writers.  The  second  is  the  open,  or  ul- 
cerated cancer — ^olceraled  carcinoma,  as 
it  is  designated  by  writen.  Under  proper 
internal  treatment,  the  second  stage  may 
be  kept  off  for  some  time ;  and,  in  fkvor- 
able  cases,  the  extirpation  of  the  tumor 
by  the  knife  may  effect  a  cure.  The 
disease  is  kept  in  check,  in  the  first  case, 
but  is  not  removed,  and  is  very  ^ne  to 
pass  into  the  ulcerative  stage.  The  fact 
that  this  can  be  deferred,  by  proper  treat- 
ment, is  an  imix>rtant  one.  The  sufier- 
ings  of  the  {latient  are  thus  made  less, 
especially  during  the  first  stage ;  and,  even 
in  the  last,  their  severity  is  much  miti- 
gated. One  very  early  symptom  of  car- 
cinoma is  pain.  This  pain  differs  fi^m 
that  which  ordinarily  accompanies  local 
diseases  of  a  different  kind.  It  is  de- 
scribed as  UmeinaHng,  occurring  some- 
what in  paroxysms,  and  resembling  the 
suffering  which  the  sudden  passage  of  a 
sharp  and  pointed  instrument  would  pro- 
duce in  the  part  Besides  this,  there  is 
always  more  or  less  dull  pain  present. 
The  progress  of  the  disease,  and  the  oc- 
currence of  the  second  stage,  are  marked 
by  increased  pain  of  both  kinds ;  by  in- 
crease in  the  size  of  the  tumor,  augment- 
ed heat,  greater  inequahty  in  the  surface, 
a  darker  color,  and  increased  tenderness 
on  pressure.  When  ulceration  is  just 
established,  and  even  a  little  before,  the 
patient  complains  of  general  irritation  of 
the  skin ;  the  stomach  is  disturbed ;  and 
symptoms  of  constitutional  irritation, 
more  stron^y  marked,  make  their  ap- 
pearance. Ulceration  begins  on  the  sur- 
Jace  of  the  tumor,  and  parts  are  destroyed, 
m  succession,  from  without,  until  the 
whole  texture  presents  a  mass  of  disease. 
Instead  of  this  destructive  ulceration,  we 
have,  in  many  cases,  fungous  masses  pro- 
jecting fit>m  the  diseased  surface;  and 
these,  at  times,  attain  considerable  size. 
But  it  is  not  a  character  of  carcinoma  to 
grow,  and  become  as  large  as  other  dis- 
eases of  some  of  the  organs  in  which  it 
appears.  This  is  •especially  true  of  it 
when  seated  in  the  womb.  '  An  offensive, 
sanioua  discharge  proceeds  from  the  ulcer. 
Bleeding  often  takes  place  from  it,  es- 
pecially when  fiingous,  either  firom  me- 
chanical irritation,  though  slight,  or  fit)m 
^cidenttd  excitement  of  the  arterial  sys- 
tem only.— Carcinoma  is  a  malignant  dis- 
ease. Its  tendency  is  to  death.  The 
constitution  has  not  power  to  overcome 


it;  and  henee,  when  left  to  hself,  h  'm 
eertalnly  mortal.  Internal  remedies  do 
little  more  than  palliate  symptoms,  or 
prevent  ^e  rapid  progress  to  uloerBtion, 
which  belones  to  tne  disease.  The  only 
remedy  is  tne  knife ;  and,  in  cases  In 
which  the  eonstitution  and  neighboring 
parts  are  not  contaminated,  extirpation  by 
the  knife  has  removed  the  disease  en- 
tirely. There  are  parts  of  the  body  which 
are  liable  to  carcinoma,  in  which  extirpa- 
tion cannot  be  practised,  and  some  in 
which,  thouffh  an  operation  has  been  per- 
formed, deam  has,  nevertheless,  foUowed. 
In  cases  of  this  sort,  especially  those  of 
the  fint  class,  palliatives  only  can  be  re- 
sorted to;  such  remedies,  namely,  as 
mitigate  suffering,  and  retard  the  progress 
of  the  disease. 

Canckr-Root,  or  Bezch-Dbop  Uro- 
hanehe  wrgmiana^  L.) ;  a  parasitic  plant, 
indigenous  in  Amenca,  growing  aJmost 
exclusively  on  the  expo^  root  of  the 
beech  tree.  The  whole  plant  is  powerful- 
ly astringent,  and  the  root  of  a  brownisii 
color,  spongy,  and  of  a  very  nauseous^ 
bitter  taste.  It  has  been  applied  more 
externally  than  internally  to  the  cure  of 
cancer.  The  one  Jlowerta  cancer-root  {onh' 
hanehe  uniflora)  is  used  in  the  same  man- 
ner. All  parts  of  the  plants  are  used  in 
medicine. 

Candelabra.  Torches  and  lamps  were 
the  means  used  by  the  ancients  for  obtiun- 
ing  artificial  light  The  latter  were  either 
suspended  from  the  ceilings  of  their 
rooms,  with  chains,  or  placed  upon  smaB, 
movable  tables  (lampadarie^  canddabroj 
and  candelabri).  The  candelabra  were 
originally  made  of  cane,  with  one  plate 
fixed  above  and  another  imdemeath,  or 
With  feet,  fi>r  supporters.  The  Cheeks 
called  these  Xvxywxot,  The  Grecian  art- 
ists produced,  in  ornamenting  these  lamp- 
stands,  the  richest  forms,  which  always^ 
however,  had  reference  to  the  original 
cane,  and  were  encireled  with  an  infinite 
variety  of  beautiful  ornaments.  Some- 
times they  were  shafts  in  the  shapes  of 
columns,  which  could  be  shortened  or 
drawn  out;  sometimes  the  luxuriant  acan- 
thus, with  its  leaves  turned  over;  some- 
times they  rei»esented  trunks  of  trees^ 
entwined  with  ivy  and  flowere,  and  ter- 
minated by  vases  or  bell-flowera  at  the 
top,  for  the  reception  of  the  lamps.  Ex- 
amples of  these  forms  may  be  found  in 
the  Briti^  museum  and  the  Louvre,  but 
particularlv  at  the  Vatican,  where  a  gal- 
lery is  filled  with  maible  eaiidelanra. 
Candelabra  of  yet  more  delicate  forms,  of 
bronze,  inlud  with  silver  and  other  mot- 
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als,  have  been  found  in  Herculaneum. 
In  ancient  times,  Tarentum  and  iCgina 
were  famous  for  their  elegant  candelabra. 
The  graceful  and  expressive  form  of  this 
utensil  was  made  use  of  for  colossal 
works  of  art,  particularly  on  account  of 
its  resemblance  to  the  holv  torches  em- 
p|oye<l  in  the  worship  of  iEsculapius. 
The  largest  and  grandest  of  those  monu- 
ments was  tlie  Pharos,  at  the  harbor  of 
Alexandria.  In  modern  times,  this  an- 
cient form  has  been  used  for  an  ingenious 
Christian  monument  At  the  place  where 
(721)  the  first  church  in  Thuringia  was 
founded  by  Boniface,  the  apostle  of  the 
Germans,  only  a  few  rehcs  remaining  of 
the  building,  which  had  served  for  more 
than  10  centuries  as  a  Christian  temple,  a 
candelabrum,  30  feet  high,  formed  of 
sand-stone,  was  erected  (SepLl,  1811)»  as 
a  symbol  of  the  light  which  spread  ux>m 
this  spot. 

Candi,  or  Candt  (anciently  Mota^am- 
tnum);  a  city  of  Ceylon,  and  capital  of  a 
country  to  which  it  gives  name ;  80  miles 
from  Columbo;  Ion.  80^  44'  E.;  laL  7°d& 
N.  The  town  is  a  poor,  miserable  place, 
surrounded  by  a  mud  wall.  The  king- 
dom is  fertile,  intersected  with  rivers,  and 
well  furnished  with  woods.  It  was  an- 
nexed to  the  British  dominions  in  1816. 
(See  bishop  Heber's  JSTcarraiive  of  a  Jour- 
ney  through  the  Upper  Provinces  of  bidioj 
&cf  iffUk  M)te3  upon  CeyUtn,  voL  li,  p.  188 
et  seq.) 

Candia  (m  the  Tuikish  language,  ISrxd^ 
called,  in  the  most  ancient  times,  Idcea^ 
from  mount  Ida,  aflerwards  Oete),  one  of 
the  most  important  islands  of  the  Turkish 
empire,  situated  in  the  Mediterranean  (Ion. 
ago  40'— aff»  40^  E.,  and  lat  34«  W— SS'' 
W  N.,  81  miles  from  the  southern  extrem- 
ity of  the  Morea,  92  from  fthodes,  and  230 
from  the  African  coast),  is  160  miles  long, 
14—50  broad,  and  contains  4026  square 
miles.  A  high  chain  of  mountains,  cov- 
ered with  fbre^  runs  through  the  whole 
length  of  the  island,  in  two  ranges,  the 
western  part  of  which  is.  called  by  the 
Venetians  Afonte  di  SphaMa  (formerly 
Leuet) ;  the  eastern  part,  LcuOd  or  Sethta 
(formerly  Dicie).  On  the  north  side,  it 
declines  moderately  to  a  fertile  coast,  pro- 
vided with  good  harbors;  on  the  south 
side,  steeply  to  a  rocky  shore,  with  few 
roadsteaos;  and  reaches  its  greatest  heisfat 
in  the  loflv  Psiloriti  (the  ancient  /oa], 
7670  feet  high,  and  always  covered  with 
snow.  Mountain  torrents,  which  are 
swollen  in  the  winter  and  springy  but  al* 
most  dry  in  summer,  conduct  the  waters 
to  the  sea.  Numerous  springs  give  fertility 
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to  most  of  the  valleys,  in  which,  and  on 
the  declivities  of  the  mountains,  is  seen  a 
luxuriant  vegetation.  The  air  is  mild ;  the 
summer  is  cooled  by  the  north  winds;  . 
the  winter  is  distinguished  only  by  show- 
ers of  rain.  The  island  woulci,  dierefbre, 
be  a  most  delightful  residence,  and  supply 
its  inhabitants,  as  formerly,  with  grain, 
wine  and  oil,  wool,  flax,  silk  and  cotton, 
fish,  honey,  game,  cattle,  the  noblest  fruits 
of  the  south,  and  even  with  metals,  in 
abundance,  did  not  the  oppressions  and 
cruelties  of  the  Turks  prevent  all  cultiva- 
tion, and  render  it  impossible  for  the  dis- 
couraged inhabitants  (who,  instead  of  be- 
ing 1  jkX),000,  as  in  the  time  of  the  Greeks, 
or  900,000, 88  in  the  tune  of  the  Venetians, 
amount  only  to  300,000,  half  Greeks,  half 
Turks)  to  attain  more  than  the  most  in* 
dispensable  necessaries  of  life.  Manu&c- 
tures,  trade,  navigation,  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences, are  not  to  be  thought  of.  All  tlie 
harbors,  with  the  exception  of  that  of 
Canea,  are  filled  with  sand,  and  the  cities 
are  mere  ag^gations  of  rubbish.  The 
capital,  Candia,  the  seat  of  the  pacha,  has 
15,000  inhabitants;  Retime,  6000;  Canea 
(the  ancient  Cydoma)t  the  most  important 
place  of  trade  on  the  ishmd,  12,000.  Ac- 
cording to  Homer,  king  Idomeneus  sailed 
from  this  island  to  lUmn,  with  80  vessels. 
The  Greek  mythology  made  Crete  the 
scene  of  many  of  the  adventures  of  the 
gods  and  heroes.  Here  Saturn  reigned, 
and  afterwards  Minos,  1300  years  l^fbra 
Christ  After  the  banishment  of  the  kings, 
Crete  became  a  republic,  and  then  a  seat 
of  the  Cilician  pirates,  till  it  was  conquer- 
ed by  the  Romans.  In  the  year  823,  it 
passed  from  the  hands  of  the  Roman 
emperors  in  the  East  into  those  of  th» 
Saracens,  who  built  the  capital,  Candia, 
on  the  ruins  of  Heraclea,  but  were  expel- 
led again,  in  962,  by  the  Greeks.  Against 
the  will  of  the  inhabitants,  the  Bvzantine 
sovereign  sold  the  island  to  the  Venetians 
in  1204,  who,  aware  of  its  importance, 
fortified  most  of  the  cities,  won  the  good 
will  of  their  new  subjects  by  a  mild  gov- 
ernment, and  repelled  all  the  assaults  of. 
the  Genoese  and  Turks,  till  the  middle  of 
the  17th  century.  About  this  time,  the 
attecks  of  the  Turks  became  more  vio- 
lent, on  account  of  a  prize  taken  by  the 
Maltese,  on  board  of  which  was  the  aga 
of  the  eunuchs,  and,  aecordinff  to  a  re- 
port then  veiY  generally  spread  through- 
out Europe,  the  fiivorite  wife  and  son  of 
the  sultan  Ibrahim,  but  probably  only  a 
dave  of  the  aga,  who  had  been  employed 
in  the  seraglio  as  a  nuree,  with  her  son,  to 
whom,  however,  the  ^tan  was  much  «t- 
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tached.    This  vessel  was  carried,  for  a 
shoit  time,  into  Calistnene,  a  harbor  of 
Candia,  witliout,  however,  the  consent 
<if  the  Venetians,  who  had  no  gairison 
there.    The  sultan  was  highly  incensed, 
ascribed  all  the  fault  to  tlie  Venetians,  and 
landed  a  large  force  in  Candia,  in  June 
1645,  which  soon  took  Canea  and  Retiino, 
and  besieged  the  capital  with  vigor.    The 
attack  was  bravely  repelled,  but  repeated 
in  1049 ;  and  was  this  time  also  unsuccess- 
ful.   In  165G,  the  Turks  made  a  tljhxl  ef- 
fort, but  afterwards  changed  the  siege  into 
a  blockade,  which  they  continued  tor  10 
years  without  success,  since  the  Venetians, 
being  masters  of  the  sea,  supplied  tlie  for- 
tress, witliout  difficulty,  with  provisions, 
men  and  ammunition.    In  1067,  after  the 
peace  of  Vasvar,  the  gi^id  vizier,  Kio- 
purli,  in  order  to  restore  his  reputation, 
which  had  been  tarnished  by  the  loss  of 
the  battle  of  St  Gothard,  and  to  regain  the 
tavor  of  Mohammed  IV  by  an  im[K)rtant 
conquest,  took  vigorous  measures  for  the 
eutire  reduction  of  Candia,  investing  the 
capital,  May  14th,  with  80,000  men.  A  wall 
with  7  bastions  suri-ounded  the  fortress ; 
tlie  same  number  of  ravelins  were  situated 
in  front  of  the  wall,  and  several  detached 
works  still  ferther  in  advance :  a  numerous 
fleet  held  the  Turks  in  check  by  sea,  and 
the  garrison,  commanded  by  the  chevalier 
de  Ville  and  Morosini,  was  ready  to  be 
buried  under  the  niins  of  the  fortress. 
The  attack  of  the  Turks  was  directed 
against  tlie  bastion  called  Panigra,    The 
Cliristians  contested  every  step  of  their 
advance ;  but  the  Turks  were  soon  at  the 
foot  of  a  breach,  which  was,  however,  so 
well  defended  by  mines,  salUes,  and  in- 
trenchments,  that  the  most  furious  assaults, 
directed  by  Kiopurh  in  person,  who  fear- 
ed the  duspleasure  of  his  master,  were 
without  success.    The  winter  found  the 
Turks  stiU  before  the  breach,  and  com- 
pelled them  to  withdraw  to  their  intrench- 
ments.    The  natives  of  the  East,  unac- 
customed to  a  winter  campaign,  were  car- 
ried off  by  sickness ;  and  new  masses  of 
troops,  with  all  the  materials  for  a  siege, 
supphed  the  loss.    Changes  occurred  also 
in  the  fortress.     In  the  spring  of  1668, 
tlie  brave  chevalier  de  Ville  was  recalled, 
on  account  of  the  jealousy  of  his  superi- 
ors, and  a  quarrel  with  Morosini.    His 
place,  however,  was  well  supplied  by  tlie 
chevalier  St  Andr^  Montbrun.     Volun- 
teers,  likewise,  poiued  in  fix)ni  all  the  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  to  display  tlieir  courage 
on  so  bloody  a  field,  and  to  learn  the  art 
of  war.    Numerous  engineers  made  the 
place   their  schooli  ,and   Werthmiiller, 


Rlmpler  and  Vauban  were  together  here* 
The  pope  sent  troops  and  money;  the 
Maltese,  knights  and  soldiers.    The  duke 
de  la  Feuillade  led  hither  600  Frenchmen, 
some  of  them  of  the  noblest  iiuniiies, 
who,  with  French  thoughtlessness,  rushed 
into  needless  danger,  and  were,  for  the 
most  part,  destroyed.    The  count  of  Wal- 
deck    subsequently    came  with  3  regi- 
ments of  Liineberg  troops,  so  that  the 
garrison  was  always  kept  from  8000  to 
10,000  strong.    Treachery  had  given  the 
Turks  information  that  the  bastions  of  St 
Andre  and  Sabionetta  were  the  weaken 
points  of  the  fortress :  they  therefore  al- 
tered their  phm,  and  attacked  the  last- 
mentioned  works.    Departing  from  tlie 
line  of  operations  which  tliey  had  hitherto 
followed,  they  approached  the  fortress  hy 
employing  a  great  number  of  men  in  dig- 
ging a  deep  £tch,  throwing  up  the  earth 
towards  the  place,    and    continuing    to 
move  it  forward  ^vith  shovels,  till  they 
reached  and  filled  the  trench.    Daring  sal- 
lies and  well-applied  mines,  however,  kept 
the  Turks  in  check  for  a  long  time,  and  often 
destroyed  tlieir  works;  but,  havine^  finally 
succeeded  in  establishing  themselves  ou 
the  bastion  of  St  Andr6,  they  found  be- 
yond it  strong  intrenchments,  which  with- 
stood the  most  violent  assaults ;  and  the 
approach  of  winter  found  the  besiegers 
no  fainher  advanced.    In  the  spring  of 
1669,    the    Turks  pursued  their  labors 
slowly,  but  surely  and  successfully.    In  a 
shoit  time,  nothing  but  a  heap  of  earth 
and  stones  remained  to  the  Venetians  of 
the  bastion  of  St.  Andr^,  and  their  last 
defence  was  a  wall,  thrown  up  during  the 
winter,  as  a  general  intrenchment    In 
this  extremity,  the  dukes  of  Beaufort  and 
Navailles  api^eared  \vith  a  French  fleet 
and  7000  troops.    A  desperate  sally  was 
undertaken  with  this  new  reinforcement 
A  mine,  which  was  to  serve  as  a  signal, 
and  throw  the  Turks  into  confusion,  did 
not  explode :  on  the  contrary,  a  Turkish 
powder-magazine    blew    up    when   tlie 
French  had  already  got  possession  of  the 
trenches,  and  repelled  an  attempt  of  the 
Turks  to  recover  them.    This  explosion 
filled  the  French  with  such  a  fear  of  con- 
cealed mines,  that  they  fled  in  disorder  to 
the  fortress,  and  left  200  men  dead  on 
the  field,  among  whom  were  many  brave 
officers,  and  the  duke  of  Beaufort    A  t  the 
same  time,  the  Christian  fleet^  consisting 
of  80  ships  and  50  galleys,  which  were  to 
attack  the  Turicish  camp  in  the  flank,  %vas 
thrown  into  disonier  by  the  batteries  on 
the  coast,  and  the  blowing  up  of  a  ship  of 
70  guns,  and  the  sally  was  entirely  un- 
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flUCcesefuL     This  misfortune   increased 
the  discord  which  already  existed,  to  such 
a  degree,  that  the  duke  of  Navaiiles,  con- 
vinced that  the  preservation  of  the  for- 
tress was  impossible,   ro-onibarked   his 
corps,  and  returned  to  France.    Individ- 
uals belonging  to  the  other  tcoops  joined 
the  French ;  the  Maltese,  and  almost  all 
the  volunteers,  also,  departed  shortly  afler ; 
a  new  assault  of  the  Turks  was  more  suc- 
cessful than  the  previous  ones,  and  brought 
them  to  the  palisades  of  tlie  last  intrench- 
ment ;  the  garrison,  amounting  to  scarcely 
^000  men,  was  des{>onding  and  disobedi- 
ent; quarrels  distracted  the  commanders, 
and  every  thing  announced  that  the  place 
must  fall  at  the  next  assault.    It  was  re- 
solved, therefore,  in  a  coupcil  of  war,  to 
fiiuTender.     The    terms  of  capituUtion 
gave  the  garrison  and  in{iabitauts  liberty 
to  depart  within  12  days,  and  to  take  with 
thera  all  their  properly,  even  the  artillery 
which  had  been  uitroduccd  into  the  city 
during  the  siege,  and  left  die  Venetians 
in  possession  of  Suda,  Garabusa  and  Spi- 
iialonga.    Sept  27,  1669,  the  city  was 
suiTendercd,  afler  a  war  of  25  years,  a 
blockade  of  13  years,  and  a  siege,  in  which 
the  trenches  had  been  open  2  years  3 
montlis  and  27  days.    Its  defence  must 
serve  as  a  model  to  the  latest  ages,  as  one 
of  the  bravest  recorded  in  history,  and 
proves  what  Christian  courage  could  ef- 
fect* against  Turkish  fury  and  superiority 
of  numbers,  even  at  a  time  when  tlie  Eu- 
ropean art  of  war  was  imperfect,  and  the 
Turkish  empire  was  at  the  zenith  of  its 
prosperity.    At  the  time  of  tlie  capitula- 
tion, the  garrison  consisted  of  only  2500 
fioldiexs.     30,965  Chrisdaiis  and  118,754 
Turks  were  killed  or  wounded  during  the 
siege;   56  assaults   were  made    by  the 
Turks  ;  96  sallies  by  the  Christians  ;  472 
mines  were  sprung  by  the  former,  1173 
by  the  latter ;  509,692  cannon  shot  were 
fired  by  the  fortress,  and  180,000  cwt.  of 
lead  used  for  musket  balls  by  the  Chris- 
tians.   The  Turks  found  the  city  in  a  ru- 
inous state ;  every  thing  of  any  value  was 
taken  away ;  only  33  men,  for  the  most 
part  far  advanced  in  years,  remained  be- 
liind,  and  350  miserable  cannon  stood  on 
the  walls.     The  Turks  immediately  re- 
paired all  the  works.     Having  oljtained 
possession  of  the  capital,  they  now  en- 
deavored to  expel  tlie  Venetians  from  the 
sux>ng  holds  which  remained  to  them  on  the 
island ;  and,  before  the  expiration  of  the 
17th  century  ,Garabusa  fell  into  their  power 
by  treofthejy,  and  Suda  and  Spinalonga  by 
surrender.    They  managed  Candia  in  the 
usual  manner^    Three  pacho%  at  Candia, 


Canea  and  Retimo,  governed  the  island. 
On  account  of  the  feuds  of  these  pachas, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  western  mountains 
succeeded  in  forming  a  government  of 
their  own,  under  Turkish  protection,  in 
the  agalic  of  Sphachia.  As  the  compacts 
made  with  them  were  not  always  observ- 
ed, they  were  wont,  in  such  cases,  to  take 
up  arms,  were  often  defeated,  but  never 
entirely  subdued.  The"  pachas  having 
demanded  hostages  of  them  in  1821,  they 
joined  the  Greek  insurgents.  Even  under 
the  Venetian  goverrmient,  the  Candiotes 
had  the  reputation  of  suffering  no  infringe- 
ment of  their  privileges,  and  would  not 
permit  the  Venetians  to  establish,  as  in  the 
other  districts  of  Greece,  a  nobility,  degli 
possidentis  by  whose  means  they  might 
liold  the  other  inhabitants  under  the  yoke 
of  the  podestcLS,  Had  the  mountaineers 
been  armed,  when  the  Turks  made  their 
first  descent  on  the  island,  it  would  prob- 
ably have  been  impossible  for  the  invaders 
to  have  maintained  themselves  in  Candia. 
The  Sphachiotes  have  played  llie  same  part 
in  Candia  as  the  Mninotes  in  the  Morea, 
excepting  that  tliey  have  not  escaped  the 
tribute  of  tlie  j)oIl-tax.  The  energy  of  the 
inhabitants  seems  to  be  now  relaxed.  (See 
Greek  Insurrection.)  The  historical  impor- 
tance of  ancient  Crete,  in  a  mythological 
point  of  view,  and  as  a  seat  of  ancient  civ- 
ilization, is  sliown  by  Hock's  Krda  (Gott., 
1823).  In  1817,  F.  W.  Sielier,  a  German 
physician,  penetrated  far  into  Crete,  and 
maile  many  observations  on  it,  which  had 
principally  in  view  the  improvement  of 
natural  history  and  medical  science.  See 
his  Reise  nacn  der  Insel  Kreia — Voyage  to 
the  Island  of  Crete  (Lei|)S.  1823),'2  vols, 
with  plates  and  a  map. 

Candidate  (from  the  Latin  candidaius, 
whitt-robedj  because,  among  the  Romans, 
a  man  who  solicited  on  office  appeared  in 
a  shining  white  garment — toga  Candida), 
The  candidati  of  the  Romans  wore  no 
tunic ;  either  as  a  sign  of  humility,  or  in 
order  to  show  the  wounds  received  on 
theu-  breasts.  The  time  of  their  canvass- 
ing was  two  years,  during  which  they 
wore  the  toga  Candida,  In  the  first  year, 
they  delivered  speeches  to  the  people,  or 
had  them  delivered  by  others,  with  the 
consent  of  the  magistrates.  This  was 
called  proJUeri  nomen  suum,  and  tlie  year, 
annus  prmessumis.  After  this  year,  they 
requested  the  magistrate  to  enter  their 
names  on  the  list  of  candidates  for  the 
office  sought  for.  An  aspirant  was  sel- 
dom refused  permission  to  deliver  his 
speeches ;  but  lie  was  not  yet  necessarily 
treated  as  a  candidate  by  the  magistrates, 
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trr  propofied  by  them  to  the  people  on  the 
day  of  election.  Before  that  was  done, 
his  life  was  subjected  to  a  scrutiny  in  the 
senate,  after  the  pretor  or  consul  had  re- 
ceived  his  name.  If  the  senate  accepted 
him,  he  was  permitted  to  offer  himself 
on  the  day  of  election,  as  a  candidate. 
The  formula,  by  which  permission  was 
granted,  was,  ra<um«m  habebo^  rentmHabo ; 
if  he  was  not  accepted,  he  received  the 
answer  raUontm  rum  habeho ;  rum  rermn- 
tiabo.  The  tribunes  often  opposed  a 
candidate  who  had  been  accepted  by 
tlie  senate.  The  morals  of  tlie  aspirants, 
in  the  purer  ages  of  the  republic,  were 
always  severely  examined.  In  the  later 
period  of  the  repubUc,  nobody  could  ob- 
tain an  office  if  ne  was  not  present,  and 
if  he  had  not  offered  himself  on  tiiree 
market-days.  (SalL  Cat.  18.,  Cic.  Fam. 
xvi.  12.)  On  these  days,  the  candidates 
tried  to  insinuate  themselves  into  the 
&vor  of  the  people.  They  went  fit>m 
house  to  house  (ainbimdo)^  shook  hands 
with  every  body  whom  they  met  (pren- 
9aindo),  addressed  each  one  by  his  name, 
for  which  purpose  they  generally  had  a 
rwrnenclaior  with  them,  who  whispered 
the  names  of  those  whom  they  met  into 
their  ear.  Cicero,  therefore,  calls  the  can- 
didates ruiHo  qfficiosiannuu  They  placed 
themselves,  on  market-days,  in  elevated 
places,  in  order  to  be  seen.  On  the  day 
of  election,  they  did  the  same.  Favor- 
ites of  the  people  accompanied  them  (de- 
duetores) ;  some  of  their  suite  (divisorts) 
distributed  money  among  the  people, 
which,  though  prohibited,  was  done  pub- 
licly, lalerpretea  were  emjlHoyed  to  bar- 
gain with  the  people,  and  the  money 
was  deposited  in  the  hands  of  seqitestrts. 
Sometimes  a  number  of  candidates  united 
into  parties  (coititmes),  in  order  to  defeat 
the  endeavors  of  the  others.  At  last,  the 
ffrounds  on  which  each  candidate  rested 
his  claims  to  the  ofKce  were  read,  and  the 
tribes  delivered  their  votes.  I'he  success- 
ful candidate  then  sacrificed  to  the  gods 
in  the  capitol.  To  oppose  a  candidate 
was  called  ei  rtfragjtn ;  to  support  him, 
suffragari^  or  suffragatores  esse, — We  have 
dwelt  so  long  on  tliis  subject,  on  account 
of  the  simihuity  between  the  ancient  and 
the  modem  moues  of  seeking  office. — ^The 
word  candidate  is  also  used,  by  Protestants, 
to  designate  a  theologian,  who,  having  fin- 
ished his  studies  at  a  university,  is  waiting 
for  an  appointment  in  the  church. 

Candide  ;  the  name  of  a  fiitnous  tale 
of  Voltaire's,  forming  an  epoch  in  French 
literature,  in  which  he  ridicules  the  sys- 
tem of  optimism  with  his  usual  spirit,  and 


attacks  revelation  with  plaunMe  bot  8d- 
perfioial  arsuments.  Voltaire  is  imsor- 
paased  in  the  art  of  treating  the  most 
serious  subjects  with  liffht  railleiy,  while 
he  seduces  the  reader  ny  the  charms  of 
his  style.  Some  descriptions  in  this  tale, 
for  instance,  that  of  the  carnival  at  Venice, 
are  excellent. 

Candlemas;  a  Catholic  feast,  insti- 
tuted by  pope  Gelaaus  I,  in  493,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  presentation  of  Christ 
in  the  temple,  and  of  the  purification  of 
Mary ;  peiiiaps  intended  to  take  the  place 
of  the  rude  heathen  feast  called  the  Iai- 
percalioy  which  was  abolished  by  him. 
It  is  celebrated  on  February  2,  and  has 
its  name  from  the  consecrated  torches 
which  are  carried  about  in  procession,  in 
allusion  to  the  words  of  Simeon,  *'a  light 
to  enlighten  the  Gentiles." 

Cane.    (See  Bamboo  and  Raian,) 

Canea  ;  the  principal  port  of  Candia ; 
lat.  350  28'  45"  N.;  Ion.  24^  12'  45"  E.; 
supposed  to  be  on  the  site  o£  tlie  ancient 
Cydonia.  Population,  7150.  The  city 
has  been  fortified  from  the  time  of  the 
Venetian  governmenL 

Canoa-Arouelles,  don  Jos6,  Spanish 
minister  of  finance  from  1820  to  March, 
1821,  distinguished  himself  in  the  coites 
of  1812,  no  less  by  his  talents  than  by  his 
zeal  for  the  establishment  of  a  constitu- 
tion. When  he  was  minister,  he  laid 
before  the  cortes  a  statement  of  aU  the 
possessions  of  the  crown  and  of  the 
church  in  Spain,  from  which  it  appeared 
that  the  latter  surpassed  the  former  by  a 
third  part.  When  king  Ferdinand,  in 
1814,  resumed  the  government,  C.  was 
confined  in  Penniscola,  but,  in  1816,  was 
restored  to  liberty,  and  employed  in  Va- 
lencia. In  his  Memoria  Sobre  el  Credito 
Publico^  he  represented  the  condition  of 
the  treasury,  at  the  dme  when  the  king 
swore  to  observe  the  constitution,  and  set 
forth  the  measures  of  the  ministry  for 
improving  the  condition  of  the  finances. 
According  to  this  report,  the  annual  defi- 
cit of  340,050,231  reals  was  more  than 
the  whole  revenue.  Among  other  means 
of  remedying  the  evil,  the  minister  pro- 
posed to  raise  140,000,000  reals  by  direct 
taxes ;  to  sell  a  7th  part  of  the  property 
of  the  church  and  monasteries ;  also  the 
small  possessions  of  the  crown  in  North 
Africa,  and  to  make  proposals  for  a  loan 
of  200,000,000  reals.  He  presented  a 
plan,  likewise,  for  diminishing  the  great 
number  of  officers,  and  reducing  the 
amount  of  exclusive  privileges.  His  pro- 
jects were  executed  only  in  part  In 
1821,  he  resigned  his  office,  together  vidi 
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the  other  ministen,  andwaa  choeeo,  in 
1822,  a  member  of  the  cortee.  In  this 
body,  he  joined  the  party  of  the  moderate 
liberak.  Afler  tlie  ulU  of  the  constitution 
in  Cadiz,  he  fled  to  England. 
Cange,  Dc.  (See  Du  FresneJ) 
Cahtisius,  Petrus,  bom  in  1524,  at 
Nimeguen,  was  tlie  first  nian  in  Germany 
who  entered  the  order  of  the  JTesuita,  of 
which  he  became  a  very  active  member. 
In  1549,  he  was  made  professor  of  the- 
ology, rector  and  vice-chancellor  of  the 
university  at  Ingolstadt.  He  afterwaids 
reformed  the  university  of  Vienna,  ac* 
cording  to  tlie  views  of  the  order.  His 
catechism  is  yet  in  use.  He  persuaded 
Ferdinand  I  to  adopt  violent  measures 
against  tlie  Protestants,  and  founded  the 
colleges  at  Prague,  Aussburg,  DiUingen, 
and  Friburg,  in  Switzenand,  in  the  mter 
of  which  he  died,  in  1597. 

Cannjb  ;  a  city  iu  the  Neapolitan  prov^ 
uice  Puglia,  at  tlie  mouth  of  the  Auiidus, 
on  the  Adriatic,  famous  for  the  great  bat- 
tle in  which  the  Romans  were  here  de- 
feated by  Hannibal  (216  B.  C).  The  con- 
suls ^iniiius  Paulus  and  Terentius  Varro 
contented  themselves  with  acting  on  the 
defensive  against  the  Carthaginian  gen- 
eral, who  endeavored  to  decide  the  fate 
of  Rome  by  one  blow ;  but  the  senate, 
considering  that  tlie  Roman  army  con* 
sisted  of  87,000  men,  while  that  of  the 
fiiiciny  amounted  only  to  50,000,  among 
whom  were  10,000  horse,  and  would  have 
no  i)oint  of  support  when  beaten,  com^^ 
maudcd  tlie  consuls  to  give  battle.  Han- 
nibal, seeing  tliat  their  plan  was  changed, 
allowed  Vurro  to  gain  a  slight  advantage 
in  a  skirmish  of  cavalry.  The  Romans 
left  their  strong  ])08ition  at  Canuaium,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Aufidus,  and  tlie  whole 
aiTny  crossed  the  river.  The  consul  Varro 
drew  up  his  troops  on  the  plain,  with  his 
right  win^  protected  by  the  river.  At 
tlie  some  time,  Hannibal  forded  the  Aufi* 
dus,  and  led  his  small  army  to  the  attack. 
The  Romans  had  their  own  cavahy  on 
the  right  whig,  that  of  tlieir  alhes  on  the 
left,  and  the  uifantry,  as  usual,  in  the 
centre.  Hannibal  opposed  the  Numidian 
cavahy  to  tliat  of  the  Roman  allies,  and 
that  of  the  Sfiauiards  and  Gauls  to  the 
Roman.  His  uifantry  from  Afrioa  he 
divided  into  two  bodies,  each  of  them 
near  the  cavalry.  At  some  (listance  fi-om 
botli  wings,  the  Spaniards  and  Gauls,  on 
foot,  arrauged  iu  an  obtuse  angle,  occut 
pied  the  centre.  Behind  them  was  a 
strong  reserve.  Hannibal  himself  com* 
manded  tlie  centre.  l{e  had  calculated 
that  the  wind  called  VoUumw,  which 
40* 


blew  regularlr  at  certain  hours  in  that 
country,  would,  at  the  time  of  attack, 
throw  dust  and  sand  in  the  eyes  of^the 
Romans,  and  hide  his  own  evolutionfl. 
The  consul  iEmiUus  Paulus  was  wounded 
by  a  Balearian  stinger,  soon  afler  the 
light  troops  had  began  the  engagement. 
The  first  shock  of  the  Roman  cavalry 
upon  the  Spaniards  and  Gauls  was  vio- 
lent. After  the  fight  had  lasted  for  a  long 
time,  they  alighted,  and  fought  on  foot. 
The  Gauls  and  Spaniards  then  broke 
through  the  dismounted  Romans,  and  cut 
them  down.  The  Roman  infantry,  to 
assist  their  horse,  moved  in  a  curved  line 
towards  the  wing,  under  very  disadvan- 
tageous circumstances,  and  attacked  the 
Spanish  and  Galhc  infantry,  which  retuped 
in  good  order  into  the  intervals,  as  Han<< 
nibal  had  commanded.  By  this  means, 
Hannibal  was  enabled  to  attack  the  Ro- 
mans in  fiank,  as  they  advanced  incau- 
tiously, with  the  Afnoan  infantry,,  which 
he  had  kept  back  for  this  purpose.  Thus 
surrounded,  and  contracted  mto  a  small 
compass,  the  Romans  fell  in  ereat  num- 
bers, among  them  the  consul  ^miKus 
Paulus,  and  both  the  proconsuls  Servilius 
and  AtiUus.  The  Numidian  hovae  de^ 
stroyed  those  who  fied  from  the  field  of 
battle.  The  vietor  made  13,000  prison- 
ers. The  Romans  lost,  according  to  their 
own  lowest  statements,  45,000  men  $  ac- 
cording to  the  highest,  70,000,  Hannibal 
collected  the  gold  rings  of  the  kniffhts 
who  had  fallen,  and  sent  some  bushels 
thereof  to  Cartha^.  But  the  victory  had 
also  weakened  his  own  army.  He  woa 
in  want  of  money  to  recruit  his  troops. 
This  want,  rather  than  the  short  period 
of  luxurious  living  in  winter-quarters  at 
Capua,  obliffed  him,  at  lenffth,  to  give  up 
tlie  ho)>e  of  conquering  Italy,  after  a  war 
of  17  campaigns.    (See  HotimM.) 

Cakxes,  or  Canes  ;  a  small  seaport  of 
France,  on  the  shore  of  the  Mediterra^ 
neau,  in  the  deixutment  of  the  Var ;  pop- 
ulation, about  2800.  C.  is  fiunous  as  the 
place  where  the  memorable  march  of 
Napoleon  through  France  began,  when 
he  returned  firoin  Elba.  He  luided  here 
March  1, 1815. 

Cannibals.  (See  Anthropophagi  and 
Can6*.) 

Canninq,  George,  was  bom  in  London. 
April  11,  1770.  His  father,  a  man  of 
considerable  abilities  and  literary  cultiva** 
tion,  had  offended  his  ftmily  by  marrying 
a  lady  of  beauty  and  accompIishmentSi 
but  witliout  fortune,  and  died  in  1771, 
leaving  his  widow  destitute.  She  had 
yecounie  to  the  stage  for  support,  but  was 
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not  very  aucceasibl,  and  was  afterwaidB 
twice  married.  Her  second  husband  was 
an  actor ;  ber  third,  Mr.  Hunn,  a  linen- 
draper  of  Exeter.  She  lived  to  see  the 
success  of  ber  son,  from  whom  she  ever 
received  the  tenderest  marks  of  filial  love. 
C,  who  had  inherited  a  small  estate  in' 
Ireland,  was  educated  at  Eton,  where  he 
was  distinguished  for  industry,  vigor  of 
mind,  and  elegance  of  taste,  and,  at  the 
age  of  15,  formed  the  plan  of  a  periodical 
paper,  cdled  the  Mkrocoam,  of  which  he 
was  the  principal  editor.  In  1767,  he  was 
entered  at  Oxford.  His  vacations  were 
paased  with  Sheridan,  by  whom  he  was 
mtroduced  to  Burke,  Fox,  and  other  dis- 
tinguished whigs.  But,  although  Sheri- 
dan hod  already  announced  him,  in  par- 
liament, as  the  future  ornament  of  his 
party,  C.  entered  into  terms  with  Pitt,  by 
whom  he  was  brought  into  parliament  in 

1793.  During  the  first  session,  he  re- 
mained silenu  His  maiden  effort  was 
made  in  1794,  on  the  Sardinian  treai^, 
and  rather  disappointed  expectation.    In 

1794,  he  took  tne  degree  of  M.  A.,  and, 
firom  that  time,  resided  constantly  in  Lon- 
don. In  1796,  he  was  under-secretary 
of  suite.  In  1797,  he  projected,  with  some 
of  his  fi-iends,  the  Anti-Jacobin,  or  Week- 
ly Examiner,  of  which  Gifford  was  ap- 
pointed editor.  C.  contributed  many 
poetical  and  other  articles  to  this  period- 
ical In  1796,  he  supported  Wilberforce's 
motion  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade, 
and  continued  always  on  advocate  lor  the 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the 
blacks.  In  July,  1600,  C.  increased  his 
fortune  and  influence  by  a  marriage  with 
Joanna,  daught^  of  eeneral  Scott,  a  lady 
with  a  fortune  of  £100,000.  The  admin- 
istration being  dissolved  in  1601,  C.  be- 
came a  member  of  the  opposition,  until 
the  restoration  of  Pitt  in  1604.  In  1607, 
he  was  uppointed  secretary  of  state  for 
foreign  anairs  in  the  Portland  administra- 
tion. A  political  misunderstanding  with 
lord  Casuereagh  led  to  a  duel  between 
that  minister  ond  C,  in  which  the  latter 
was  sliffhtly  wounded.  This  dispute  oc- 
casioned the  dissolution  of  the  ministiy. 
In  1610,  he  opposed  the  reference  of  the 
Catholic  claims  to  the  committee  of  the 
whole  house,  on  the  ground  that  no  se- 
purity  or  enga^ment  had  been  offered 
by  the  Cathohca.  Some  of  his  most 
brilliant  speeches  were  on  this  subject. 
He  invariably  supported  the  admission  of 
the  Catholics  to  power,  not  as  an  abstract 

Sueetion  of  right,  but  as  a  matter  of  expe- 
iency— of  hourly  increasing  expediency. 
The  adoption  of^the  measure  being  then 


a  matter  of  pdficy,  the  slate  of  opiirfoii^ 
the  condition  of  affiiirs,  and  the  securities 
vnth  which  it  should  be  accompanied, 
were,  with  him,  elements  of  the  question. 
He  proposed  securities,  in  1613,  which, 
with  the  bill,  were  rejected.  He  sup- 
ported, in  1612  and  1613,  the  same  motion 
which  he  had  opposed  in  1810 ;  and,  in 
1621,  two  bills  in  favor  of  the  Catholics 
having  been  introduced  into  the  house  of 
commons,  he  observed,  ^  that  the  moment 
was  peculiarly  favorable  for  discussion ; 
that  they  were  in  possession  of  a  peace 
achieved  by  Catholic  arm's,  and  cemented 
by  Catholic  Wood."  To  C.  was  princi- 
pally owing  the  fii^t  blow  which  shook 
the  throne  of  Napoleon ;  the  British  poli- 
cy in  Spain  was  directed  and  animated 
by  him.  ^  If  there  was  any  part  of  his 
political  life,"  he  declared,  on  one  occa- 
sion, '*  in  which  he  eloried,  it  was  that,  in 
the  face  of  every  difficulty,  discourage- 
ment, and  prophecy  of  feihire,  his  had 
been  the  hand  which  had  committed 
England  to  an  alliance  with  Spain.** 
*' Never,"  said  he,  on  another  occamon, 
'<  ought  wre  to  relinauish  our  hold  of  the 
Peninsula.  The  ruler  of  France  has  one 
grand  object,  to  which  he  stands  pledged 
— ^the  establishment  of  his  dominion  in 
the  Peninsula.  If  he  fail  in  this,  his  de- 
feat must  be  most  ngnal."  In  1812,  he 
was  elected  member  of  parliament  lor 
Liverpool;  from  which  he  was  also  re- 
turned in  1814,  1618,  1820.  In  1814, 
he  was  appointed  minister  to  Portugal, 
and  remamed  absent  about  two  yeaf& 
In  1619,  he  declared  his  decided  hostility 
to  parliamentary  reform,  in  whatever 
shape ;  and  his  cqseech  on  lord  John  Rus- 
sell's motion  for  reform,  in  1622,  is  among 
the  most  finislied  specimens  of  his  elo- 
quence. On  the  occasion  of  the  pro- 
ceedings relative  to  the  queen,  he  de- 
clared, that  **tovfard  the  object  of  that 
investigation,  he  felt  an  unaltered  regard 
and  anection  f  and  soon  after  resigned 
tlie  presidency  of  the  board  of  control, 
and  went  abroad.  Having  been  nomi- 
nated governor-general  of  India,  he  was 
on  the  point  of  embarking,  when  the 
death  of  the  marquis  of  Londonderry 
called  him  to  the  cabinet  as  secretary  for 
foreign  affaire  (Sept  16,  1622).  One  of 
his  earliest  acts,  in  this  situation,  was  to 
check  the  French  influence  in  Spain; 
and,  in  a  debate  on  this  subject  (April  26, 
1623),  be  observed,  "<  It  is  true  that  there 
is  a  contest  gova^  on  in  the  world  between 
the  spirit  of  unhmited  monarchy  and  the 
spirit  of  unlimited  democracy.  Between 
these  two  spirits  there  is  a  stnfe  openly  ia 
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Actloii,  or  ooverdy  at  work^  throoghoat 
^  greater  portion  of  Europe."  It  was 
in  tms  ieorion  that  Brougham  accused 
him  of  ''the  most  monstrous  truckling 
which  the  whole  history  of  political  ter- 
giversation could  furnish."  C.  rose  im- 
mediately, and  exclaimed,  ^  That  is  false." 
The  afiSur  was  settled,  after  some  expla- 
nations on  the  part  of  Mr.  Brougham. 
He  continued  to  suppon  the  propositions 
in  &vor  of  the  Catholics,  and,  in  1825, 
communicated  to  foreign  ministers  the 
determination  of  his  majesty  to  appoint 
diorgtB  d^c^axrtB  to  Colombia,  Mexico 
and  Buenos  Ayres.  In  consequence  of 
the  attempts  niade  by  Spain  to  assist  the 
malcontents  of  Portugal,  it  was  imme- 
diately determmed,  by  the  ministry,  to 
support  the  regency  of  that  country.  On 
this  occasion,  C.  concluded  his  speech 
with  these  remarlis  9  *|  Some  years  ago,  I 
said  that  I  feared  that  the  next  war,  which 
riiould  be  kindled  in  Europe,  would  be  a 
war  of  opimons.  It  is  the  contemplation 
of  this  new  jmmmt,  in  any  fiiture  war, 
which  excites  my  most  anxious  appre- 
liensions."  And,  in  answer  to  the  argu- 
ment that  the  ministers  had  encouraged 
the  attack  upon  Portugal,  by  having  per- 
mitted tlie  occupation  of  Spain  by  France, 
he  uttered  the  memorable  words :  ^  Was 
it  necessary  that  we  should  blockade 
Cadiz?  No.  I  looked  another  way;  I 
resolved  that  if  France  had  Spain,  it 
should  not  be  Spain  with  the  Indies.  I 
called  the  new  world  into  existence,  to 
redress  the  balance  of  the  old."  April 
12,  1837,  his  appointment  to  be  prime 
minister  was  announced.  His  adminis- 
tration was  terminated  by  his  death,  the 
8th  of  August  following ;  but  not  until  it 
had  been  crowned  by  the  treaty  of  Lon- 
don (July  6),  ffHT  the  settlement  of  the 
affairs  of  Greece. — ^As  a  statesman,  he 
was  tiberal,  profound,  consistent  and  in- 
dependent. His  foreign  poticy  was  mark- 
ed by  the  three  great  measures  of  the 
recognition  of  the  South  American  states, 
the  maintenance  of  the  independence  of 
Portugal,  and  tlie  treaty  in  behalf  of 
Greece.  His  uniformr  support  of  the 
CathoHc  claims,  and  his  constant  and  ar- 
dent exertions  in  &Tor  of  the  slave  popu- 
lation of  the  colonies,  are  not  less  honor- 
able to  his  humanity  than  to  his  policy. 
His  eloquence  was  persuasive  and  impas- 
sioned ;  his  reasoning  clear  and  logical ; 
his  manner  paceful ;  his  expression  win- 
ning, and  hjs  whole  appearance  prapos* 
seashig.  His  wit  was  brniiant,  and  his  sat- 
ire was  extremely  caustic  He  died  poor. 
His  body  is  deposited  in  Westminster 


abbey.  (See  ^eclu$  of  Ifo  t^d  Sbtu 
G,  CanmnfCj  tmth  a  Memoir^  hy  R,  Thtrry^ 
London,  1838.) — ^The  cousin  of  G.  Can-* 
ning,  the  honorable  Stratford  Canning, 
is  well  known  by  the  conq)icuous  part 
which  he  has  pUiyed  during  the  late  diffi- 
culties between  the  Porte  and  the  other 
European  powers. 

Cannon  ;  a  heavy  metallic  gun,  which  is 
moved  by  the  strength  of  men  and  horses. 
It  is  mounted  on  a  carriage,  and  iron  (for- 
merly stone  or  leaden)  buls  are  projected 
to  a  distance  from  it  by  the  force  of  gun- 
powder. The  interior  of  the  cannon  is. 
called  the  hore.  The  solid  piece  of  metal 
behind  is  named  the  hneck^  and  termi- 
nates in  the  baUon.  The  dMfhina  (so 
called  because  they  used  to  be  made  in 
the  form  of  this  animal)  are  the  handles 
by  which  the  piece  is  mounted  or  dis- 
mounted. The  afierture  through  which 
the  fire  is  introduced  into  the  bore,  to  ig- 
nite tlie  charge,  is  called  the  vtni  or  toucA- 
hole,  in  which  a  small  tube,  used  to  contain 
the  priming,  is  placed  previous  to  firing. 
The  supports,  which  are  denominated  ear-- 
riagesy  are  mounted  on  trucks,  as  in  the 
case  of  ship-guns  or  garrison-guns,  or  on 
two  wheels,  as  in  the  case  of  neld-pieces. 
When  a  field-piece  is  to  be  moved,  a 
two-wheeled  name  is  fixed  to  the  car- 
riage, which  is  called  a  Hmber^  and  this 
process  is  called  to  limber  up.  The  charge, 
or  cartridge,  is  a  bag  fill^  with  powder, 
carried  near  the  cannon.  The  cannon 
is  fired  by  means  of  the  match,  which  is 
a  lighted  bunch  of  tow,  wound  round  a 
small  stick;  or  by  a 'tube,  filled  with  the 
priming-powder,  from  which  a  piece  is 
broken  off  every  time,  and  forced  into  a 
stick,  to  light  the  charge.  On  board  most 
of  the  English  ships  there  aro  cannon 
fired  by  means  of  locks.  To  perform  the 
labor  required  in  managing  cannon  is 
called  to  servt  Hie  ^uns.  Cannon  were 
formeriy  dignified  with  great  names.  12, 
east  by  Louis  XII,  were  called  after  the 
13  peers  of  France.  Charies  V  had  13, 
which  he  called  the  Ttcdpe  aposties.  One 
at  Bois  le  Due  is  called  the  DeoU ;  a  00 
pounder,  at  Dover  castle,  is  named  Qticen 
EHzdbeth^a  pochet-'pistol ;  an  80  pounder, 
at  Beriin, is ccJled  the  Thunderer;  another 
at  Malaga,  the  Terrible;  two  60  pounders 
at  Bremen,  the  Messengers  of  had  news.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  ISth  century,  names 
of  this  sort  were  abolished,  and  the  follow- 
ing came  into  general  use : — cannon  royal, 
or  carthoun,  carr3ring  48  pounds ;  bastard 
cannon,  or  I  carthoun,  96;  h  carthoun, 
34 ;  whole  culverins,  18 ;  demi-culverins, 
9;  folcon,  6;  saker,  lowest  sort,  5;  ordi* 
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nary,  6 ;  largest  sort,  8 ;  basilisk,  48 ;  ser- 
pentine, 4;  aspick,  2;  dragon,  6;  siren,  60; 
iaiconet,  3,  2  and  1 ;  moyens,  which  car- 
ried a  bdl  of  10  or  12  ounces:  rabinets 
carried  one  of  16  ounces.  Cannons  are, 
at  present,  named,  £rom  the  weight  of  the 
balls  which  they  carry,  6  pawulerSf  12 
poundersj  &c.  The  length  of  the  cannon 
IB  in  proportion  to  the  caliber.  Cannon 
took  their  name  from  the  French  word 
cmme  (a  reed).  Before  their  invention, 
machines  were  used  for  projecting  mis- 
siles by  mechanical  force.  These  were 
imitated  from  the  Arabs,  and  called  ingC" 
fUa ;  whence  engineer.  The  first  cannon 
were  made  of  wood,  wrapt  in  numerous 
folds  of  linen,  and  well  secured  by  iron 
hoops.  Tbey  were  of  a  conical  form, 
widest  at  tlie  muzzle.  Afterwards,  thev 
received  a  cylindrical  sha])e.  At  length 
they  were  made  of  iron  bars,  fii'mly  bound 
together,  like  casks,  by  iron  hoops.  In 
the  second  half  of  the  14lh  century,  they 
were  formed  of  an  alloy  of  copper  and 
tin,  and,  in  process  of  time,  otlier  metals 
were  added.  Some  attribute  tlie  inven- 
tion of  cannon  to  tlie  Chinese,  and  say 
that  tliere  are  now  cannon  in  Chma,  which 
were  made  in  the  80th  year  of  tiie  Chris- 
tian era.  From  the  Chinese  the  Saracens 
probably  leanied  to  manufucture  them, 
and  Calhnicus,  a  deserter  frojn  Ueliopolis, 
in  Phoenicia,  made  them  known,  iu  670 
(676),  to  the  Greek  emperor  Coiistoiitinus 
Pogonatus.  Bombards  were  brought  into 
use  in  France  iu  1338,  and,  according  to 
anodier  and  more  doubtful  authority,  bol- 
omon,  king  of  Hu&)gary,  used  them,  in 
1073,  at  the  siege  of  Belgrade*  From  all 
these  accounts,  it  appears  that  the  true 
e])och  of  the  invention  of  caunon  cannot 
be  exactly  determined:  it  is  certain, 
however,  that  they  were  actually  in  use 
about  the  middle  of  the  14th  century.  In 
1370,  the  people  of  Augsburg  used  cast 
caimon.  In  the  begmning  of  the  15th 
century,  nearly  all  the  countries  of  Eu- 
rope, except  Russia,  where  cannon  were 
first  cast  in  1475,  were  provided  with 
them.  The  lead  cannon,  which  were 
invented  and  employed  bv  the  Swedes, 
between  1620  and  1632,  in  the  30  years' 
war,  were  lined  with  tubes  of  wood  or 
copper,  and  secured  on  the  outside  with 
iron  rings.  The  art  of  firing  red-hot  balls 
from  cannon  was  invented  by  major-gcn-r 
eral  Weiler,  of  the  electorate  of  Branden- 
burg. In  the  commencement  of  the  16th 
century,  Maurice  of  Switzerland  discov- 
ered  a  method  of  casting  caunon  whole, 
and  boring  them,  so  as  to  draw  out  the 
interior  in  a  single  piece.    Arms  for  ex.^ 


peditioufl  firing,  loaded  flom  b^iind,  m»i 
having  the  charge  closed  in  with  a  wedM 
were  mtroduced  by  Daniel  Spekle  (who 
died  1589)  and  Uffanus.  Charles  Milloa 
invented  a  kind  of  air  cannon,  2  feet  longv 
3  inches  diameter  in  the  thickest  part,  vi 
hues  caUber,  charged  with  inflammable 
air,  and  fired  with  a  Leyden  jar,  or  a  piece 
of  cat-skin,  by  which  12  discharges  can 
be  made  in  a  minute.  It  stands  en  a 
finine  of  gkiss,  and  may  be  duected  to 
any  pouat.  In  1740,  cannons  were  made 
of  ice  at  St  Peterebui^,  and  balls  of  ma- 
ny poun<ls  weight  were  projected  without 
injuring  the  pieces.  (See  SUam-Gwif 
Gun-Boai,)  Cannou'doek  is  a  contrivance 
invented  by  one  Rousseau,  and  placed  in 
the  garden  of  thepakM  royaly  and  in  the 
Luxembourg  at  Paris.  A  buniing-gkiss 
is  fixed  over  the  vent  of  a  cannon,  so 
that  the  sun's  rays,  at  the  moment  of  its 
passing  the  meridian,  are  concentrated,  by 
the  glfl^  on  the  primings  and  the  piece  ia 
fired.  The  buming-glaiB  is  regulated,  for 
this  purpose,  every  month.  (For  die  use 
of  cannon  in  naval  warfare,  see  Skip*) 

Cano,  Alonzo  or  Alexis;  a  painter, 
sculptor  and  architect.  The  varie^  and 
extent  of  his  talents  made  him  the  Aixchael 
Angelo  of  Spain,  whom  he  also  resembled 
in  his  private  character.  He  was  born  in 
1608,  at  Grenada,  studied  in  Seville,  with 
Pacheco,  and  fiist  made  himself  knonn 
by  the  statues  which  he  executed  for  the 
great  church  of  Lebrija.  In  his  24th  year, 
he  had  acquired  the  fame  of  a  great  artist, 
and  was  (1638)  ap]K)inted  painter  to  the 
king.  In  this  capacity,  he  executed  sev- 
eral celebrated  pictures,  and  was  at  the 
summit  of  his  prosperity,  when  a  dreadful 
event  destroyed  his  happiness.  His  wife 
was  one  day  found  murdered,  and  his 
house  plundered.  Instead  of  a  suspected 
Italian  servant,  who  had  fled,  C.  himself^ 
convicted  of  a  connexion  witii  another 
woman,  was  condemned  by  the  judges  as 
guilty  of  tlie  murder.  He  viras  put  to  the 
torture ;  but  his  right  arm  was  spared,  Scorn 
respect  for  his  talents.  He  bore  the  tors 
ture  witli  silent  foititude.  The  king  par- 
doned him.  He  became  a  pri&st,  and  waa 
made  a  racumero  (resident)  of  Grenaila, 
where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life 
in  a  pious  and  exemplary  manner,  and 
died  in  1676. 

Canobus.    (See  Conoou*.) 

Canoe,  also  Canoa  ;  the  term  generally 
used  to  designate  the  small  vessels  which 
uncivilized  people,  living  near  the  water, 
use.  In  the  East  Indies,  there  is  a  kind 
of  boat  which  goes  by  this  name,  some^ 
tinies  from  40  to  50  feet  long,  and  5  or  Q 
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fatead.  The  North  Aioeiicanf  Indinitt 
generally  impel  their  canoes  with  paddke, 
which  have  a  yeiy  larse  blade,  aod  are 
managed  perpendicuiany.  The  canoes 
of  Canada  are  of  the  most  fragile  texture, 
and  of  so  little  weight,  that,  in  f>asang 
from  one  river  to  another,  the  boat-men 
carry  them  on  their  heads  across  their 
portages.  They  are  mostly  corered  with 
bark,  the  pieces  of  which  are  sewed  to- 
sether  with  a  kind  of  grass.  This  bark 
IS  generally  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  in  thickuess ;  yet,  in  these  frail  ves- 
sels, the  Indians  and  Canadians  do  not 
hesitate  to  descend  very  dangerous  rap- 
ids. The  Esauimaux  are  exceedingly 
dexterous  in  tiie  manasement  of  their 
canoea  These  eonmst  of  a  light,  wooden 
frame,  covered  with  seal-skins,  sewed 
together  with  sinews.  The  skins  are  not 
only  extended  round  the  bottom  and  sides, 
but  likewise  over  the  top,  forming  a  com- 
plete deck,  and  having  only  one  opening 
to  admit  the  Indian  to  his  seat  To  this 
hole  a  flat  hoop,  rising  about  four  inches, 
is  fitted,  to  which  is  fastened  the  sur- 
rounding skin.  The  paddle  is  about  10 
feet  long,  light,  and  flat  at  each  end.  In 
the  Esquimaux  language,  the  canoe  is 
called  a  kaiakf  or  VMm^s  &at,  to  distinguish 
it  from  vmiak,  the  wtmnuCs  boat,  which 
latter  is  a  large  boat  for  traai^rting  the 
women,  with  their  families  and'posses- 
eions.  The  Greenlanders  and  Esqui- 
maux use  the  same  kind  of  canoes,  and  it 
is  astonishing,  when  we  consider  their  in- 
significant construction,  at  what  a  distance 
from  the  regions  they  commonly  inhabit, 
these  people,  especially  the  former,  are 
found  in  them.  In  the  islands  of  the 
South  sea,  the  natives  have  a  double  ca- 
noe, united  by  a  strong  pfetfbrm,  serving, 
in  tins  way,  as  one  vessel  Such  a  canoe 
is  capable  of  carryinff  a  number  of  per- 
sons, and  a  considerable  lading.  Captain 
Cook  gives  us  a  long  account  of  the  dif* 
ferent  kinds  of  canoes  used  in  Otaheite. 

Canon  ;  a  penon  who  possesses  a  preb- 
end, or  revenue  allotted  for  the  perform- 
ance of  divine  service  in  a  catliednd  or 
collegiate  church. 

Canon,  in  the  arts.  When  art  has 
succeeded  in  producing  beautiful  fbnns, 
the  question  arises,  with  what  propor- 
tions beautv  of  form  is  united.  Artists 
of  genius  nrst  started  this  question,  and 
imitators,  inferior  to  them  in  talents,  scru- 
pulously followed  their  results,  and  natu- 
rally exalted  some  easting  work  into  a 
model  for  every  performance.  Among 
tlie  Greeks,  the  celebrated  statuary  Poly- 
cletus  (q.  V.)  first  instituted  such  inquiries ; 


and,  as  he  generally  represented  youthful, 
pleasing  figures,  it  is  probable  that  he  fix- 
ed the  standard  of  beauty  in  the  youthful 
fi>rm.  The  canon  (the  model  statue) 
of  Polycletus  was  accordingly  a  statue, 
which  was  made  principally  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  the  beautiful  proportions 
of  the  human  form  m  a  youth  just  ripen- 
ing into  manhood.  No  copy  of  it  is 
known  to  exist ;  the  artist  probably  gave 
his  model  of  proportion  a  quiet,  simple 
attitude,  vrithout  any  strong,  distinguish- 
ing marks.  His  suocessore  imitated  it 
without  deviation.  Polycletus  was  not 
the  only  Greek  artist  who  pursued  such 
investigations  respecting  the  proportions 
of  form.  Euphranor,  for  instance  (in  the 
10th  Olympiad),  is  celebrated  in  the  same 
way.  Among  the  modems,  Dfirer  and 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  have  devoted  them- 
selves to  similar  inquiries.  See  A.  Hirt's 
Abhandlung  ikher  dm  Canon  m  der  bUden- 
den  Kunst  m  the  Mhandl.  der  lEstor^phi' 
Mog.  CUuse  der  kunigl,  Akad.  der  friss. 
in  Berlin  (1814  and  lol5),  a  table  annexed 
to  which  gives  the  average  proportions 
(ascertained  by  careful  measturements)  of 
the  best  ancient  statues. 

Canon,  in  music,  signified,  with  the  an- 
cient Greeks,  what  now  is  called  mowh 
durd.  At  present,  it  signifies  a  composi- 
tion in  which  the  several  voices  begm  at 
fixed  intervals,  one  afler  the  other,  and  in 
which  each  successive  voice  sings  the 
verse  or  the  strain  of  the  preceding  one. 
In  Italian,  therefore,  it  is  called  fuga  di 
eonaeguenza ;  in  Latin,  canon  perpetuus^ 
or  continuous  fugue ;  in  German,  JTm*- 
fuge  (circulating  fugue).  Sometimes 
each  voice  be^ns  with  the  same,  some* 
times  with  dinerent  notes.  Canons  may 
be  finite  or  infinite.  The  former  end,  like 
any  otber  compositions,  with  a  cadence, 
while  the  infinite  canon  is  so  contrived, 
that  the  theme  is  begun  again  before  the 
parts  which  follow  are  concluded.  By 
this  means,  the  performance  might  be 
continued  to  an  indefinite  length.  A 
canon  may  consist  of  two,  three,  four  or 
more  voices.  Generally  only  one  voice  of 
a  canon  is  written,  and  a  sign  shows  the 
place  where  the  other  voices  are  to  begin. 
Formeriy,  at  the  be^nning  of  canons,  it 
was  the  custom  to  place  the  directions  by 
which  they  were  to  be  deciphered  and  sung. 
These  directions  were  called  the  r»U  or 
canon,  and  thence  arises  the  title  which 
such  compositions  have  since  retained. 
Canons  difiTer  from  ordinary  fugites ;  for, 
in  the  latter,  it  is  sufiicient  that  the  subject 
be  occasionally  repeated  and  imitated  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  counterpoint ;  but. 
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in  the  former,  it  b  essential  that  the  sub- 
ject be  strictly  repeated  by  all  tlie  suc- 
ceeding parts;  which  repetition  may  be 
made  in  the  unison  or  octave,  the  fourth, 
or  the  fiflii,  or  any  other  interval  of  the 
scale.  There  are  several  other  canons,  as 
eaxum  polymorphus,  canon  pert<mo8,  canon 
per  diminiUionemj  and  canon  per  augmen^ 
icUuniem,  which  to  explain,  would  exceed 
our  limits.  Sometimes,  also,  a  musical 
passage  of  a  composition,  in  which  one 
voice  repeats,  for  a  short  time,  another,  is 
called,  improperly,  a  canon, 

Cason  (Greek) ;  projjerly  a  hieasure,  a 
nile,  a  standard ;  thence  canon  is  used  to 
denote  the  rule  or  standard  of  primitive 
C  Jirisiianity.  The  same  tenn  is  employed  to 
designate  the  collection  of  books  contain- 
ing this  rule ;  that  is,  the  canonical  books 
of  the  Holy  ScripUires,  whose  divine  ori- 
gin the  church  acknowledges.  The  can- 
on of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  as 
drawn  up  by  the  Jews  in  the  4th  century 
before  Christ  (see  Hebrew  Langitage  and 
lAteraiure),  receives  in  this  form  equal 
respect  among  all  Christians,  because 
Christ  and  the  apostles  liave  expressly 
appealed  to  them,  and  pronounced  them 
writings  inspired  bv  God.  The  apocry- 
phal books  of  the  Old  Testament,  whose 
canonical  character  the  Jews  did  not  ac- 
knowledge, the  Eastern  church  has  never 
received ;  but  the  Western  church  declar- 
ed them  canonical,  in  the  Afi*ican  council, 
about  the  end  of  the  4th  century.  Nev- 
ertheless, the  opinions  of  the  clergy  re- 
specting the  canonical  authority  of  tlie 
apocryphal  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
remained  for  a  long  time  divided.  Je- 
rome, one  of  the  fathers  of  the  church, 
denied  it,  and  many  theologians  coincided 
with  him.  (See  the  following  article,) 
'The  Protestant  churches  reject  the  Apoc- 
rypha as  books  not  belonging  to  -the  rule 
of  faith.  Respecting  the  value  and  the 
number  of  the  books  belongiug  to  the 
canon  of  the  New  Testament,  Uie  opin- 
ions of  Christians  were  much  divided  till 
tlie  6th  century.  As  early  as  the  2d  cen- 
tury,  the  separation  was  made  into  the 
Evangelicon  (the  four  evangclistsj  and 
the  Apostolicou  (the  Acts  and  Epistles  of 
tlie  Apostles).  The  five  historical  books, 
the  Epjstlefi  of  Paul,  the  First  Epistle 
of  Potcr,  and  the  First  Epistle  of  John, 
were  universally  acknowledged  to  be  gen- 
uine in  the  3d  century ;  hence  they  are 
called,  by  Eusebius,  in  his  Ecclesiastical 
History,  written  al)out  A.  D.  325,  Homo- 
loftoinena  (universally  received).  The 
other  five  Cathohc  Epistles  (Second  of  Pe- 
ter,  Second  and  Tlurd  of  John,  Jude  and 


James)  he  caller  AnKUffOTnena  (doubtfbf, 
not  universally  received).  At  that  time, 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  consid- 
ered genuine  by  most  persons,  and  the 
Apocalypse  by  many.  These  books  were 
received,  in  the  second  half  of  the  4th 
century,  in  the  Egyptian  church  (where 
Athanasius  first  used  the  tenn  canonical), 
and  in  the  Western  church.  In  the  East- 
ern church,  properiy  so  called  (the  dio- 
ceses of  the  patriarchs  of  Constantinople^ 
Antioch  and  Jerusalem),  only  the  Catho- 
lic Epistles  were  of  canonical  authority 
at  diat  time ;  the  Apocaly|ise  not  till  the 
6th  century.  The  canon  of  the  New 
Testainenthas  since  remained  unaltered, 
and  the  Protestant  churches  hold  it  in 
common  with  the  Greek  and  Catholic 
churches.  The  results  of  critical  exami- 
nations of  the  genuineness  and  canonical 
character  of  the  single  books  of  the  Bible, 
even  when  they  were  unfavorable  to  the 
books,  have  produced  no  alteration  in  the 
established  canon.  The  reasons  of  tlie 
ancient  Others  of  the  church  for  or  against 
the  canonical  character  of  the  Biblical 
books  were  merely  historical  and  tradi- 
tional, and  built  on  philological  criticism ; 
they  are  still  the  most  tenable  and  ration- 
al: the  philosophical  grounds  are  more 
subject  to  be  aflfected  by  extraneous  in- 
fluences. Modem  criticism  has  attacked, 
with  success,  the  genuineness  of  single 
passages ;  but  it  has  failed  in  its  attempt  to 
destroy  the  canonical  authority  of  whole 
books.  With  respect  to  the  Apocal}'pse,  or 
Revelation  of  John,  however,  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  Protestant  commentators  inclino 
to  the  side  of  the  assailants. — Canon  is 
also  the  name  of  the  prayers  which  the 
Catholic  priests  repeat  before,  at  and  a^ 
terthe  consecration  of  the  host. — In  arith- 
metic, algebra,  &c.,  canon  denotes  a  for- 
mula obtained  by  the  solution  of  a  prob- 
lem, and  containing  the  rule  by  which  all 
examples,  comprehended  under  the  gene- 
ral problem,  may  be  solved. 

Canon  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
[written  by  a  Catholic].  The  distinguish- 
ing characteristic  of  the  CathoKc  religion^ 
as  is  fully  explained  in  the  article  Caiholi^ 
cwm,  is,  the  authority  which  it  attributes 
to  tradition,  by  which  revelation  contiuucs 
in  life  and  power.  The  Holy  Scrip- 
tures are  esteemed  sacred  by  the  Catho- 
lics, because  the  church  has  transmitted 
them  from  age  to  age  as  sacred,  and  illus- 
trative of  revelation,  as  far  as  any  writings 
can  be.  The  church  hi»  only  declaretl 
what  writuigs  have  been  handed  down  as 
of  divine  origin.  The  catalogue  of  these 
Holy  Scriptures  is  the  canoB ;  the  writ** 
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ingto  tbemselTes  are  called  CanofdeaL 
Books.  Id  this  sense,  the  Protestant 
church  has  no  canon ;  it  rejects  the  au- 
thority of  all  the  traditions  of  the  church. 
Hence,  in  order  to  be  consistent,  it  must 
leave  every  Protestant,  on  free  mvestiga- 
tion,  to  decide  what  books  he  will  regard  as 
canonical.  But  the  Bible,  the  pillar  of  the 
Protestant  faith,  is  made  up  of  separate 
canonical  books;  and,  by  pursuing  such  a 
coui'se,  the  basis  of  the  Protestant  ^tli 
might  be  undermined.  It  has  been 
agreed,  therefore,  however  inconsistently, 
to  adopt  the  New  Testament  canon  of  the 
Catholic  cli urch.  But,  in  fixing  tli e  canon 
of  the  Old  Testament,  the  decisions  of  the 
Catholic  church  have  beea  rejected;  and, 
contrary  to  tlie  African  councils  and  the 
usage  of  the  Roman  church,  established 
by  the  council  of  Trent,  part  of  Es- 
ther, also  Baruch,Tobit,  Judith,  Wisdom, 
Ecclesiasticus  or  Jesus  the  Son  of  Sirach, 
the  two  books  of  Maccabees,  the  Song 
of  the  Three  Youths  in  the  Fiery  Fur- 
nace, described  in  Daniel,  togetlier  with 
the  two  last  chapters  of  tliis  prophet,  are 
thrown  out  as  uncanonical  and  apocry- 
phal. It  is  worthy  of  mention,  that  a 
controversy  on  this  subject  broke  off  the 
negotiations  for  a  imion  qf  the  Catholic  and 
Protestant  churches,  which  commenced 
in  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  be- 
tween Leibnitz,  Molanus  and  Bossuet. 

Canon  and  Caput  in  Councils.  A 
council  is  not  only  the  church  universal 
assembled,  which  declares  the  faith  of  the 
members,  and  fixes  the  doctrines  to  be  de- 
fended, but  it  also  possesses  the  supreme 
power  in  the  administration  of  all  ecclesi- 
astical affairs,  which  have  not  immediate 
reference  to  doctrines  (as  liturgies  and 
rules  of  discipline).  In  the  language  of 
tlie  church,  a  distinction  is  made  between 
these  two  kinds  of  ordinances.  Such  as 
respect  doctrine  are  called  canons ;  and 
every  other  precept  or  regulation,  eaptU 
or  decrdum.  The  latter  are  subject  to  be 
changed  as  the  spirit  of  the  a^  requires, 
and  hence  lay  no  claim  to  infallibility: 
the  former  are  the  unalterable  truths  and 
doctrines  of  the  infallible  church  of  the 
I^ord.  The  council  of  Trent  makes  a 
distinction  between  the  two,  and  the  cap- 
ita on  church  discipline  are  superscribed 
De  Rtformatione,  it  would  be  a  great 
mistake  to  view  these  capita  as  doctrinal 
truths,  and  then  to  reproach  the  church 
-with  establishing  erroneous  dogmas  as 
truths  essential  to  solvation.  * 

Canon  Law  [written  by  a  Catholic]. 
The  ftunous  Gravina  begins  his  Institutes 
of  the  canon  law  tbuswrSince  the  word 


Uno  is  imperative,  and  includes  the  idea 
of  physical  enforcement,  the  ancient 
church  preferred  to  apply  to  its  precepts 
the  milder  term  ofruh  or  canon  (from  the 
Greek  Kdvwv,  rule),  which  agrees  with  tlie 
language  of  the  council  of  Trent,  and  the 
most  able  canonists,  as  Van  Espen,  &c. 
Canons,  therefore,  are  the  laws  which 
the  church  has  promulgated;  and  by 
canon  lawj  in  English,  is  understood  the 
whole  body  of  ecclesiastical  laws,  ordi- 
nances and  regulations.  The  church  has 
been,  from  the  time  of  its  establishment, 
a  free  society,  possessing  and  exercising 
the  right  of  forming  laws  for  itself,  either 
by  positive  enactment,  or  by  the  gradual 
growth  of  custom.  The  regulations  of 
the  apostles,  the  decrees  of  the  general 
and  particular  councils,  and  of  the  bish- 
ops, constitute  these  laws.  Even  when, 
aller  the  downfall  of  paganism,  the  Chris- 
tian church  became  connected  witli  the 
state,  it  retained  this  legislative  power. 
If  the  Theodosian  code  acquired  author- 
ity, it  was  only  in  consequence  of  recqf- 
iion,  Th^  more  the  organization  of  the 
church  became  settled,  the  more  frequent 
became  tlie  regulations  and  orders  of  the 
supreme  bishop  (the  decretaU).  There  is 
no  question  about  the  authority  which 
was  allowed  to  tliese  decretals,  and  it  is 
useless  to  inquire  here  whether  this  au- 
tliority  originated  from  positive  enactment 
or  from  customary  observance.  The  ec- 
clesiastical as  well  as  tiie  political  law  is 
to  be  traced,  in  part,  to  each  of  these 
sources.  In  the  course  of  time,  collec- 
tions were  made  of  these  canons,  arranged 
in  chronological  order(CoUectio  Canonum), 
These  collections  came  into  use  in  the 
fifth  and  sixth  centuries.  The  chief  basis 
of  them  was  a  translation  of  the  decrees 
of  the  four  first  general  councils,  to  which 
other  decrees  of  particular  synods  and 
decretals  of  the  popes  were  added.  In 
the  time  of  Charlemagne,  the  collection 
of  Dionysius  the  Little  acquired  almost 
the  authority  of  laws.  Equal  authority, 
also,  was  allowed  to  the  collection  of  can- 
ons ascribed  to  Isidore,  bisliop  of  Seville, 
which  appeared  in  the  ninth  century. 
Tins  &mous  collection  is  falsely  attributed 
to  Isidore,  and  abounds  in  spurious  inter- 
polations. It  was  entitled  tlie  bidorian 
Code,  and  is  said  to  have  been  brought 
from  Spain.  The  object  of  the  interpola- 
tions of  the  PseudO'isidoTt  was  probably 
to  give  a  historical  basis  to  a  s>''8tem 
ffrown  up  out  of  observance,  which  trans- 
^rred  many  of  the  former  rights  of  the 
metropolitans  to  the  pope.  After  the  10th 
century,  the  custom  which  had  before 
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prevaiM,  of  collecting  cbroooiogicidly 
the  ordinances  of  the  church,  and  study- 
ing them  firom  the  sources^  was  given  up, 
«nd  systematical  compendiums  c^  ecclesi- 
astical law  began  to  be  drawn  firom  these 
canons.  In  these  compendiums,  it  is  true, 
Uteiul  extracts  of  the  canons  were  retained, 
but  often  mutilated,  and  separated  fiom 
their  proper  connexion.  The  most  im- 
portant of  these  compendiums  is  that  of 
the  Benedictine  Gratian  (of  Chiusi),  which 
he  finished  in  1151,Jn  the  convent  of  Sl 
Felix,  at  Bologna.  ^  Gratian  treated  the 
subjects  of  the  canon  law  according  to  a 
system  which  lie  had  formed  himself^  and 
under  each  division  laid  down  principles, 
which  he  established  by  quotations  nrom 
the  original  decrees.  By  means  of  these 
authorities,  with  additions  of  his  own,  he 
extended  his  principles  further,  and  en- 
deavored to  reconcile  apparent  contradic- 
tions in  the  law,  or,  where  they  could  not 
be  reconciled,  to  determine  which  part 
was  binding.  Hence  the  title  of  his  work 
— Concordmdia  Digcordantium  Canonum, 
He  divides  the  whole  subject  into  three 
parts:  in  the  first,  he  begins  with  a  gen- 
eral essay  on  law,  particularly  ecclesiasti- 
cal law,  and  treats  of  the  officers  of  the 
church,  their  character,  rights,  duties,  con- 
secration, and  share  in  the  government  of 
the  church :  the  second  part  contains  the 
^stem  of  the  powers  of  the  church,  par- 
ticularly of  its  jurisdiction  and  judicial 
processes:  the  third  part  embraces  the 
rules  respecting  religious  rites,  the  liturgy, 
the  sacraments,  &c.  This  new  collection 
met  with  great  success.  Within  10  years 
after  its  appearance,  the  untveraities  of 
Bologna  ana  Paris  had  their  professors  of 
canon  law,  who  tauffht  fi^m  Gratian's 
work ;  and,  within  a  uiort  time,  it  super- 
seded all  former  chronological  collectiona 
As  the  civil  law  acquired  authority  in  so 
many  countries  firom  the  cut2umstauce 
that  it  was  taught  in  the  universities,  so 
the  Decretum  CMianij  in  the  same  way, 
became  a  code,  and  with  more  reason, 
since  it  expounded  a  law  really  existing ; 
and  what  Gratian  had  added  was,  to  a 
certain  degree,  considered  as  commentaiy. 
Any  direct  cooperation  of  the  popes  m 
elevating  the  Decrtium  Gratiam  to  the 
authori^  of  a  code  has  never  been  proved. 
This  DecreUaUf  however,  is  only  tne  first 
part  of  the  present  Corptu  Juris  CkmonicL 
After  the  appearance  of  the  Decretum^ 
new  decrees  of  councils  and  new  decre- 
tals were  promulgated,  which  several  au- 
thors collected  into  appendices.  All  these 
new  collections  pope  Gregory  £X  ordered 
to  be  put  in  <M^r,  which  was  done  by  the 


Bominican  Raymond,  of  Fennaforte*  Tlie 
work  was  divided  into  five  books.  Tbie 
authentic  collection  was  finished  in  1234, 
and  sent  to  the  universities  of  Bologna 
and  Paris.  It  bears  tlie  name  of  Durt' 
tales  GrtfTom  JVbm,  and  has  the  authority 
of  law.  The  later  decretals  and  decrees 
of  councils  were  collected  by  Boniface 
VIII,  and  published  as  the  sixth  book 
{Liber  Sextus)  of  the  Gregorian  Decretals^ 
in  1298.  They  have  also  the  authcHity  of 
laws.  Pope  Clement  V  puUished,  in 
1313,  a  collection  of  his  decrees,  mostly 
issued  at  the  council  held  at  Vienne,  in 
France :  they  are  also  a  part  of  the  Corpus 
Juris  CanomcL  About  the  year  1340,  the 
decretals  of  John  XXII  were  published ; 
they  are  called  ExtraoagcmUs  Jahanms 
XXII;  and,  at  a  later  period,  the  subee* 
quent  decretals,  to  the  time  of  Sixtus  IV, 
who  died  in  1484,  called  Eztravagantes 
Communes^  appeared.  These  £zlroRia- 
ganies  have  not  altogether  the  authority 
of  law.  Under  pope  Pius  IV,  a  commis* 
sion  of  35  persons  (the.correctoref  Romo- 
m)  was  appointed  to  revise  the  Decretum 
GroHanL  The  labor  was  continued  un- 
der Pius  V,  and  completed  under  Gregory 
XIII,  and  sanctioned  by  a  bull  of  July  1, 
1580.  The  later  bulls  have  the  fence  of 
law,  if  they  concern  a  subject  on  which 
the  pope  has  an  unquestionable  right  to 
legislate,  or  as  fiir  as  the  secular  govern- 
ments accept  them.  The  canon  law,  ex- 
cepting some  of  its  regulations,  is  in  force 
in  Germany,  even  in  civil  cases.  Luther, 
it  is  well  known,  bumed  a  copy  of  the 
canon  law  at  Wittemberg,  but  the  Protestp 
ant  courts  have  continued  to  apply  it,  ex- 
cept wbere  it  disagrees  with  Protestant 
principles.  The  canons,  even  those  of 
the  general  councils,  which  respect  the 
discipline  of  the  church,  have  no  authori* 
ty  in  the  GalUcan  church,  unless  it  is 
proved  that  they  have  been  admitted  as 
laws  of  the  kingdorau  The  celebrated 
declaration  of  tlie  cler^  of  France,  of 
1682,  is  a  series  of  v^  important  canons. 
Hhey  are  to  be  considered  as  ruUs  of  ike 
GctUican  church  and  laws  of  ike  Hn^Um. 
Many  Catholics  are  willing  to  admit  that 
there  exist  arbitrary  canons  in  the  eccle* 
siastical  codes,  as  much  as  unconstitution- 
al laws  in  civil  governments.  In  Eii^< 
land,  when  the  Catholic  faith  prevailed  m 
that  country,  there  existed,  besides  the 
general  canon  law,  the  legatine  and  pro- 
vincial  constitutions;  the  former  being 
laws  enacted  in  national  synods,  held  un^ 
der  the  cardinals  Otho  and  (khobon,  le- 
gates from  pope  Gregory  IX  and  Clement 
JV, about  the  yeaa  laStO and  1968;  tha 
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latter  being  decrees  of  various  provincid 
synods,  under  several  arcbbisbops  of  Can- 
terbury. The  authority  of  tbe  canon  law 
in  England,  since  the  reformation,  depends 
upon  the  statute  25th  Henry  VIII,  ac- 
cording to  which  the  ecclesiastical  laws 
were  to  be  revised  by  the  king  and  a 
commission  of  nobles  and  clergymen,  and 
such  as  were  not  repu^ant  to  the  laws 
of  the  realm  and  the  lung's  prerogative 
were  to  remun  in  force  till  so  revised. 
This  revision  was  never  made.  There 
are  four  species  of  courts  in  England,  in 
which  the  canon  law,  as  well  as  Uie  civil, 
is,  under  different  restrictions,  permitted 
to  be  used :  1.  the  courts  of  tlie  archbish- 
ops and  bishops,  and  their  derivative  offi- 
cers, usually  called,  in  the  English  law, 
courtB  Christian  (crtria  Chri$tianitatis\  or 
tcdetiastical  courts ;  2.  the  military  courts ; 
dL  the  courts  of  admiralty ;  4.  the  courts 
of  the  two  universities.  The  reception  of 
these  laws  in  general,  and  the  different 
degrees  of  their  reception  in  these  courts, 
are  grounded  entirely  upon  custom,  cor- 
roborated, in  the  case  ot  the  universities, 
by  acts  of  parliament  The  courts  of 
common  law  have  a  superintendence  over 
these  courts.  An  appeal  lies  from  all  of 
them  to  the  king. 

Canoivicai.  Books.  (See  Canofij  and 
Jfyocnfphal,) 

CATioificAL  HouKs  Brs  Certain  stated 
times  of  the  day,  devoted,  more  especially 
by  the  Roman  church,  to  the  omces  of 
prayer  and  devotion,  as  matins,  lauds,  sixth, 
ninth,  vespers.  In  England,  the  canonical 
hours  are  from  8  to  12  in  the  forenoon, 
before  or  after  which  marria^  cannot  be 
legally  performed  in  any  paiish  church. 

Canonization  ;  a  ceremony  in  the  Ro- 
man church,  by  which  deceased  pereons 
are  declared  saints.  Alexander  III,  in 
1170,  pronounced  it  an  exclusive  privilege 
of  the  papal  chair.  This  ceremony  is  one 
of  the  most  solemn  in  the  Roman  church. 
The  pope  institutes  a  formal  investiffation 
of  the  qualifications  of  the  deceased  per- 
son recommended  for  canonization,  in 
which  his  manner  of  life  and  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  miracles  ascribed  to  him  are 
strictly  examined ;  and  an  advocate  of  Vu 
dniiy  as  he  is  called,  is  appomted,  to  assail 
the  memory  of  the  candidate,  but,  of 
course,  alwajrs  loses  his  cause.  If  the 
examination  is  satisfactory,  the  pope  pro- 
nounces the  beatification  (q.  v.)  of  the 
candidate ;  but,  in  order  to  collect  new 
proofs  of  his  merits  (e.  g.,  of  miracles  per- 
tbrmed  by  his  relics),  the  actual  canoniza- 
tion generally  takes  place  noany  years 
afterwards ;  and  then  a  day,  usually  the 
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anniversary  of  the  death  of  the  new  saint, 
is  dedicated  to  his  honor,  his  name  is  in- 
serted in  the  Canon  or  the  Litany^  of  the 
Saints  in  the  Muss  (thence  canonizaiiim\ 
churches  and  altars  are  consecrated  to 
him,  and  his  remains  are  preserved  as 
holy  relics.  Tbe  last  instance  of  canon- 
ization occurred  in  1803.    (See  Sainis,) 

Canopus,  or  Canobus,  in  Egyptian'  an- 
tiquities, is  tbe  name  given  to  large-bellied 
vessels,  used  formerly  for  preserving  the 
water  of  the  Nile  fresh  and  fit  fbr  drink- 
ing. They  were  frequently  made  of  basalt 
(as  the  fine  canopus  of  green  basalt  in  the 
villa  Albani),  ana  decorated  with  figures 
in  relievo  or  painting;  or  of  costly  white 
alabaster,  tike  that  m  the  Mus.  Pio.  Cle- 
mentmum,  with  spiral  flutings ;  or  they 
were  formed  from  black,  burned  clay. 
Under  the  shape  of  such  a  vessel,  sur- 
mounted by  a  human  head,  connected 
also  sometimes  with  serpents,  and  similar 
attributes,  the  Egyptians  worshipped  one 
of  their  beneficent  deities.  The  city  Ca- 
nobus or  Canopus,  between  Alexandria 
and  the  western  mouth  of  the  Nile,  is  said 
to  have  derived  its  name  fi^m  this  deity. 
The  worship  of  Serapis  was  introduced, 
in  the  room  of  that  of  this  rude  idol,  under 
the  firet  Ptolemy.  (See  Part  1st  of  Creu- 
zeHs  SmMiky  where  representations  of 
this  idol  are  given.  For  information  re- 
meeting  tlie  worship  of  the  same,  see 
Creuzer's  Diomysos^  According  to  Eu- 
sebius,  the  spherical  shape  of  £[ie  vessel 
was  to  express  the  universal  nature,  or  the 
world.  The  human  head  upon  it  signified 
the  all-entivening  spirit  (vovf),  wliich  was 
denoted  also,  in  fonner  times,  by  the  fig- 
ures of  a  ball  and  a  serpent  According 
to  Zoega  (NSimi  Mgyptix  Imperaloriiy  page 
34),  Canopus  was  the  same  as  Knufm, 
which  seems  to  come  from  the  same  root, 
and  denotes  the  kind,  protecting  god. 
There  are  traces,  in  Italy,  of  the  worship 
of  this  deity,  in  that  country,  in  the  time 
of  Adrian. 

Canosa;  a  city  in  Lower  Italy  (T^erra 
di  Ban)f  famous  for  the  tombs  in  its  vi- 
cinity, near  the  field  where  Hannibal  de- 
feated the  Romans.  They  are  cut  in 
rocks,  on  a  hilL  Vases  of  coarse,  whitish 
clay  have  been  found  in  them.  In  1813, 
a  beautiful  burial-chamber  was  opened. 
It  had  a  small  ante-chamber,  supported  by 
]>illars,  and  contained  the  corpse  of  a  war- 
rior in  annor,  with  a  helmet  on  his  head, 
but  one  leg  bare.  The  body  crumbled  to 
dust  as  soon  as  it  was  exposed  to  the 
exterior  air.  The  wall  of  the  apartment 
contained  a  fine  basso-rdievo.  A  copper 
lamp  and  a  number  of  beautiful  vases 
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were  also  found  here.  (See  MiUin's  De- 
scription des  Tombeaux  de  Canosa  airm 
que  des  Bas-reliefSy  des  Armures,  et  des 
Vases  peints  md  y  ord  Hi  dSamverts  en 
1813  (Faris,  1813,  folio),  with  correct  rep- 
resentations). The  paintings  upon  the 
vases  are  the  most  important  part  of  this 
discovery.  They  refer  to  the  Greek-Ital- 
ian mysteries  of  the  eldest  uihabitants. 

Canosa  (near  Reggio,  in  the  duchy  of 
Modena) ;  a  mountain  castle,  now  in  ruins. 
Adelheid,  widow  of  king  Lotharius,  was 
besieged  here,  in  951,  by  Berenger  II., 
when  slie  offered  her  hand  and  the  crown 
of  Italy  to  Otho  the  Great,  emperor  of 
Germany.  In  the  11th  century,  Canosa 
belonged  to  Matilda,  duchess  of  Tuscany, 
witli  whom  Gregory  VII  resided,  in  1077, 
when  he  imposed  a  severe  penance  upon 
the  excommunicated  emperor  Henry  IV. 

Canova,  Antonio;  the  third  sculptor 
of  modem  times,  who  has  formed  an 
epoch  in  Italian  statuary.  Michael  Ange- 
lo  Buonarotti  was  the  first,  Bernini  the 
second.  C.  may  be  considered  as  the 
restorer  of  the  graceful  and  lovely  style, 
and  the  founder  of  a  new  school,  as  far  as 
it  respects  softness  and  delicacy  of  exe- 
cution, and  excellent  handling  of  the 
marble,  lie  was  bom,  Nov.  1,  1757,  at 
Possagno,  in  the  Venetian  territory. 
While  a  boy  of  12  years  old,  he  displayed 
bis  talents  by  modelling  the  figure  of  a 
lion  in  butter,  which  was  placed  on  the 
table  of  Falieri,  the  seifcncur  of  the  place. 
The  Falieri,  father  and  son,  sent  him, 
therefore,  as  an  apprentice,  to  a  statuaiy 
in  Bassano,  where  he  acquired  skill  in 
the  mechanical  part  of  tlie  art.  His  first 
work,  executed  in  his  17th  year,  was  an 
Eurjdice,  in  soil  marble,  of  half  the  nat- 
ural size.  lie  was  now  sent  to  tlie  acad- 
emy of  Venice,  where  his  jiroper  study 
of  the  art  commenced.  He  gained  several 
prizes,  and  excited  expectations  which  he 
more  than  equalled  hi  the  sequel.  The 
first  work,  which  he  was  connnissioned  to 
execute,  was  the  statue  of  the  marchese 
Poleni,  of  the  natural  size,  for  the  city  of 
Padua.  In  his  25th  year,  he  finished' the 
group  of  Dcedalus  and  Icarus,  of  the  nat- 
ural size,  in  Carrara  marble.  It  is  re- 
markable as  a  juvenile  work,  but  is  only 
a  faithflil  imitation  of  conunon  nature. 
The  senate  of  Venice  sent  him,  in  1779, 
to  Rome,  with  a  salarv  of  300  ducats. 
Here  the  first  fruit  of  his  study  was  an 
Apollo  crowning  himself  with  laurel,  three 
palms  high,  in  marble.  It  is  weak,  and 
without  character.  Yet  the  artist,  in  this 
production,  has  advanced  beyond  the 
mere  imitation  of  nature ;  and  this  statue 


is  to  be  considered  as  his  trenation  to  the 
ideal.  A  group  as  larffe  as  life— Theseus 
sitting  upon  the  slain  Minotaur — was  the 
first  large  work  by  which  C.  made  him- 
self known  in  Rome  (17831  It  is  one  of 
his  best  works.  Theseus  nas  the  charac- 
ter of  a  hero ;  and  the  fonns  show  the 
study  and  st>ie  of  the  antiques.  It  was 
received  with  universal  applause,  and 
count  Fries,  in  Vienna,  purchased  it.  In 
1783,  C.  undertook  the  execution  of  the 
tomb  of  pope  Clement  XIV,  in  the  church 
Degli  Apostoli.  He  retained  the  usual 
style  of  composition,  and  only  unproved 
on  the  depraved  taste  of  the  school  of 
Bernini.  He  next  made  the  group  of 
Cupid  and  Psyche,  where  he  first  dis- 

{)layed  his  own  peculiar  style,  of  which 
oveliness  is  a  striking  characteristic.  The 
figures  are  exceedin^y  delicate  and  grace- 
ful ;  yet  there  is  no  point  of  view  from 
which  the  countenances  of  both  can  be 
seen  at  the  same  time ;  besides,  the  wings 
of  Cupid  project  disagreeably  from  the 
group,  which  presents  too  many  inter* 
Slices.  About  tne  same  time,  he  executed 
the  likeness  of  the  young  prince  Czarto- 
riski,  in  the  character  of  Cupid.  He  was 
employed  on  a  second  public  monument, 
the  tomb  of  pope  Clement  XIII,  in  St. 
Peter's.  It  was  finished  in  1792,  and  is 
distinguished  by  its  colossal  size  and 
simple  style.  (See  the  engraving  of  Ra- 
phael Morghen.)  The  figure  of  Keligion 
IS  objected  to  as  stiff;  the  Ion?  rays,  the 
huge  cross,  and  the  petty  folds  of^  the 
lower  dress,  give  her  a  tasteless  air.  The 
Genius  has  more  beauty  of  appearance 
than  depth  of  expression.  Meanwhile, 
the  fame  of  the  artist  continually  in- 
creased. He  established,  in  the  palace 
of  the  Venetian  ambassador,  a  school  for 
the  benefit  of  young  Venetians.  His  next 
works  were  a  winged  Cupid,  standing; 
another  group  of  Cupid  and  Psyche ;  a 
group  of  Venus  and  Adonis  (m  which  the 
figure  of  the  latter  is  particularly  beauti- 
fiil),  for  the  marchese  Verio,  in  Naples ; 
the  tomb  of  the  Venetian  admiral  Eroo, 
for  the  republic  of  Venice.  This  is  a  com- 
bination of  basso-relievos,  vnth  figures  in 
fiill  relief.  C.  also  made  a  very  lovely 
Psyche,  standing,  half-dressed,  with  a  but- 
terfly in  her  left  hand,  which  she  holds 
by  the  wings  with  her  ri^ht,  and  contem- 
plates with  a  calm,  smiling  mien.  He 
also  modelled,  at  this  time,  tnany  basso- 
relievos,  mostly  scenes  firom  the  life  of 
Socrates,  taken  from  ancient  &ble  and 
history,  which  cannot  all  be  called  suc- 
cessful. Only  one  of  these  models,  which 
represents  the  city  of  Padua  as  a  sitting 
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fismale  figure,  he  executed  in  marble.  A 
repentaDt  Magdalen,  of  the  natural  size, 
belongs  to  the  works  in  marble,  in  which 
he  has  carried  the  expression  of  the  melt- 
ing and  the  soft  to  the  highest  degree. 
The  relaxing  effect  of  repentance  is  ex- 
pressed with  great  truth.  His  Hebe  is  a 
delightful  figure.  In  an  easy  and  ani- 
mated attitude,  the  smihng  goddess  of 
youth  hovers  upon  a  cloud,  pourmg  nec- 
tar, with  her  right  hand,  mlo  a  bowl, 
which  she  holds  in  her  left.  Both  vessels, 
as  well  as  the  coronet  of  Hebe,  and  the 
edges  of  her  varment,  are  eWu  C.  is  fond 
of  a  variety  of  matcrizil,  and  often  endeav- 
ors to  give  to  his  statues  the  effect  of 
pictiire&  He  repeated  this  and  the  pre- 
ceding statue.  He  next  displayed  his 
talent  for  the  tragical, .  in  the  raging 
Hercules  hurling  Lichas  into  the  sea. 
The  group  is  colossal,  and  Hercules  some- 
what larger  than  the  Famesian;  but  it 
makes  a  disagreeable  impression,  which 
proves  that  the  genius  of  C.  was  not 
adapted  to  such  subjects.  His  represent- 
ation of  the  two  pugilists,  Kreugas  and 
Demoxenos,  is  much  more  successful.  A 
standing  group  of  Cupid  and  Psyche, 
which  has  been  often  repeated,  was  the 
triumph  of  his  art  Psyche  here  appears 
again  holding  the  butterfty.  A  Palamedes, 
subsequently  executed  by  C.  in  marble, 
was  overthrown,  in  the  winter  of  1805, 
by  an  inundation,  and  broken  in  pieces. 
In  1796  and  1707,  C.  finished  tlie  model 
of  the  celebrated  tomb  of  the  late  arch- 
duchess Christina  of  Austria,  wife  of  duke 
Albert  of  Sax^-Teachen,  which,  in  1805, 
was  placed  in  the  church  of  the  Augus- 
tines,  at  Vienna.  The  design  of  it  is 
original ;  for  the  first  time,  the  great  artist 
ventured  to  leave  the  common  track.  In 
1797,  he  made  the  colossal  model  of  a 
fltatue  of  the  king  of  Naples,  one  of  his 
finest  worics.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
revolution,  the  studio  of  C.  was  in  great 
danger  fix>m  the  Jacobins ;  but  the  lovely 
Psyches,  Hebes  and  Cupids  softened  the 
rage  of  the  mob,  and  saved  the  work-shop 
of  the  artist,  in  the  back  part  of  which 
the  royal  colossus  was  concealed.  This 
statue,  15  palms  high,  was  executed  in 
marble,  in  1803.  During  the  revolution 
of  1798  and  1799,  C.  accompanied  the 
eenator  prince  Rezzonico  on  a  journey 
tljrough  Germany.  After  his  return,  he 
remaijied  for  some  time  in  the  Venetian 
territory,  and  nainted,  for  the  church  of 
his  native  village,  Possagno,  an  altar- 
piece,  in  which  are  represented  the  dead 
Christ,  the  Maries,  Nioodemus  and  Jo- 
#e)pfa,  and,  on  high,  God  the  Father,    He 


afterwards  executedfin  Rome,  his  Perseus 
with  the  head  of  Medusa,  which,  when 
the  Apollo  of  Belvedere  was  carried  to 
France,  occupied  its  place  and  pedestal. 
This  statue  increased  the  ftune  of  C.  more 
than  any  of  the  preceding  works.  But 
Perseus  has  no  decided  character.  It  is 
only  an  imitation  of  the  ApolJo.  The 
separate  parts  are  of  exquisite  beauty  in 
form,  as  well  as  in  masterly,  delicate  fin- 
ishing. The  magical  chann  of  the  finish 
dazzles  the  eye,  and  makes  us  often  for- 
get the  more  severe  forms  of  art.  Far 
less  successful  is  the  Mara  pacifery  of 
equal  size.  In  1802,  C.  was  made,  by 
Pius  yil,  superintendent  of  the  Roman 
works'  of  art,  and  knight  of  tlie  Golden 
Spur.  In  the  same  year,  he  was  invited 
by  Bonaparte  to  Pari^  to  make  the  model 
of  his  colossal  statue.  In  the  beginning 
of  1803,  the  model  of  the  emperoPs  bust, 
and  afterwards  that  of  his  colossal  statue, 
was  to  be  seen  in  the  workshop  of  the 
artist.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a 
more  characteristic  likeness,  exhibiting,  at 
the  same  time,  the  ideal  character  of  the 
ancient  heroic  style.  We  have  not  a 
more  successful  work  of  the  kind  than 
this  bust :  the  figure  of  the  statue  is  not 
so  good.  George  IV  has  since  presented 
the  latter  to  the  duke  of  Wellington.  The 
statue  of  madame  Leetitia  Bonaparte  was 
purchased,  in  1819,  in  Paris,  by  the  duke 
of  Devonshire,  for  36,000  francs.  Among 
the  later  works  of  the  artist  are  a  Wash- 
ington,  of  colossal  size,  in  a  sitting  atti- 
tude, now  in  the  state-house  at  Raleigh, 
the  seat  of  government  of  Nortli  Carohua ; 
the  tombs  of  the  cardinal  of  York  and  of 
Pius  VII ;  the  busts  of  Pius  VII  and  of 
Francis  II ;  an  imitation  of  the  Medicean 
Venus ;  a  Venus  rising  fi^m  the  bath ;  a 
portrait  statue,  lying,  half-dressed,  upon  a 
couch ;  the  tomb  of  the  late  engraver 
Volpato ;  the  colossal  group  of  Theseus 
killing  the  Minotaur,  Su  surpassing  his 
earlier  worics  in  the  heroic  style;  the 
tomb  of  Alfieri,  for  the  coantess  of  Stol- 
herg,  in  Florence,  and  erected  in  that 
place  (the  weeping  Italia,  a  colossal  statue 
in  marble,  is  particularly  admired) ;  the 
Graces  rising  from  the  bath  ;  the  monu- 
ment of  the  marchioness  of  S.  Croce ;  a 
colossal  hassO'ttlievOf  in  marble ;  a  Ve* 
nus ;  a  dancing  girl,  with  almost  transpa- 
rent garments ;  me  portrait  statue  of  the 
wife  of  Lucien  Bonaparte,  with  the  lyre 
in  her  arms,  a  large  marble  statue,  with 
beautifiil  drapeiy;  a  c<^oflsal  Hector;  a 
Paris;  a  Muse,  larger  than  the  natural 
fiize ;  a  model  of  a  colossal  A|ax ;  and  the 
model  of  a  sitting  statue,  in  nch  robes,  of 
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the  aichducbesB  Maria  Louisa  of  Austria. 
After  the  second  fall  of  Napoleon,  in 
1815,  C.  was  commissioned,  by  the  pope, 
to  demand  the  restoration  of  the  worlu 
of  art  carried  from  Rome;  went  from 
Paris  to  London,  and  returned  to  Rome 
in  1816,  where  Pius  VII  inscribed  his 
name  in  the  golden  book  of  the  capitol, 
declared  him  ''to  have  deserved  well  of 
the  city  of  Rome,**  and  made  him  marquis 
of  Iscbia,  with  a  pension  of  3000  scudi. 
C.  died  at  Venice,  Oct.  13, 1822.— In  his 
manner  of  treating  the  marble,  a  particu- 
lar endeavor  to  produce  the  appearance 
of  the  greatest  softness  is  visible.  Not 
satisfied  with  giving  to  the  surface  of  the 
marble  the  most  delicate  finish,  by  means 
'  of  the  rasp  and  the  pumice-stone,  he  has 
invented  a  corrosive  color,  of  a  yellowish 
hue,  and  prepared  with  soot,  which  he 
applies,  after  the  last  |)olish,  in  order  to 
break  the  dazzling  white  of  the  marble, 
and  to  give  it  the  soft,  mellow  appearance 
of  ivory  or  wax.  This  excessive  refine- 
ment in  finishing  is  more  attractive  to 
amateurs  than  to  true  connoisseura.  C. 
used  to  make  his  models  first  of  a  small 
size,  in  wax,  then  in  clay,  of  the  same 
size  as  the  woriL  was  to  be.  From  this 
last  a  cast  was  taken  in  gypsum.  The 
$rst  shaping  of  the  marble  m>m  the  cast 
he  left  to  skilful  workmen. — ^As  a  man, 
C.  was  respectable  and  amiable.  He  was 
active,  open,  mild,  obliging  and  kind  to- 
wards every  body.  He  had  neither  the 
pride  nor  the  envy  of  an  artist  His  opin- 
ion of  himself  was  very  modest,  notwith- 
standing his  fame  was  spread  through  aU 
Europe.  He  was  not  only  disinterested, 
but  animated  by  the  noblest  benevolence. 
He  assisted  promising  young  artists,  and 
established  prizes  for  the  encouragement 
of  the  arts.  In  short,  his  moral  character 
was  so  excellent,  tliat,  even  among  his 
many  rivals,  there  is  but  one  voice  re- 
specting his  worth  as  a  man.  His  last 
work  was  a  large  group,  the  principal 
figure  of  which  represents  Religion  victo- 
rious. It  was  intended  to  be  placed  in 
Rome,  as  a  monument  commemorative 
of  late  events,  the  expense  to  be  defrayed 
bv  a  subscription  in  England.  C.  was 
abo  an  agreeable  painter,  but,  strangely 
enough,  more  of  a  colorist  than  a  correct 
designer.  (See  the  lAft  ofCanovOj  by 
Missinini ;  4  vols.,  Prato,  1824 :  also,  the 
Biogrqfioy  by  the  count  Cicognara ;  Venice, 
]8S»).  Engraved  representations  of  all 
his  works  luive  appeared  in  Italy  and  at 
Paris. 

Caiistein  (Charles  Hildebrand,  von), 
fi>under  of  a  famous  establishment  for 


printing  Bibles^  which  goes  under  Ms 
name,  was  bom,  in  1667,  at  Lindenberg, 
in  Germanv,  studied  at  Frankfort  on  the 
Oder,  travelled  much  in  Europe,  went,  in 
1688,  to  Berlin,  where  he  was  appointed 
page  of  the  elector  of  Brandenbeig,  and 
served  as  a  volunteer  in  the  Netherlands. 
A  daneerous  sickness  oblieed  him  to 
leave  the  military  service,  lie  went  to 
Halle,  where  he  became  fentiliariy  ac- 
quainted with  Spener.  His  wish  to  spread 
the  Bible  amonff  the  poor  led  him  to 
form  the  idea  of  printing  it  with  stereo- 
type plates.  Thus  originated  the  fimious 
institution,  called,  in  German,  Die  Can- 
steinsche  Btbdansialt,  of  which  we  shall 
speak  more  in  tlie  article  fhmke.  Can- 
stein  published  some  works,  wrote  the 
life  of  Spener,  and  died,  in  1719,  in  Halle, 
leaving  to  the  great  orphan  asylum  his 
library,  and  a  part  of  his  fortune. 

Ca5t  Timbers,  in  ship-building ;  those 
timbers  which  are  situated  at  the  two 
ends  of  a  ship.  They  derive  their  name 
fi*om  being  carded,  or  raised  obliquely 
fi^m  the  keel,  in  contradistinction  from 
those  the  planes  of  which  are  pe7X)endic- 
ular  to  it. 

Cantabile  ;  a  term  applied  to  move- 
ments intended  to  be  performed  in  a 
graceful,  elegant  and  melodioos  styk*. 

Cartabri  ;  the  rudest  and  most  valiant 
of  all  the  Iberian  trilies,  who  dwelt  in  the 
ancient  Hispania  Tarraconensia,  and  in- 
habited the  greater  part  of  what  is  now 
La  Montana,  and  the  north-west  part  of 
the  present  province  Burgos.  In  aneient 
history,  Caniabri  is  generally  used  to  de- 
note all  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern 
mountains  of  Spain.  Cantahria  is  the 
name  which  was  given  to  the  countnr 
they  inhabited. — Oceanua  CofUabriau  a 
the  ancient  name  of  the  bay  of  Biscay. 

Cantacuzeno,  George  and  Alexander. 
These  Greek  princes  are  descendants  of 
the  ancient  Byzantine  family  of  the  same 
name,  of  which  the  emperor  John  Canta- 
cuzenus  was  a  member.  [See  ike  next 
article,)  Under  the  dominion  of  the 
Turks,  the  Cantacuzenes  belonged  to  the 
first  families  of  the  Fanar,  in  Constanti- 
nople, called  the  Fanariotes,  Many  years 
ago,  they  settled  in  Russia,  where  the 
brothers  George  and  Alexander  were 
employed  in  the  Russian  service.  As 
members  of  the  Heteeria  (q.  v.),  they  fol- 
lowed prince  Alex.  Ypsilanti,  in  1^1,  to 
Moldavia.  €reorge  accompanied  Alex. 
Ypsilanti  to  Jassy,  Feb.  22,  and  Alexander 
repaired  to  Kischenaw,  Feb.  28^  O.  S. 
(March  12,  N.  S.|,  where  the  Hetttrist^ 
who  wished  to  fight  in  the  caii$e  of  Gn* 
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eitn  freedom,  were  assembled.  He  re- 
ceived, at  this  place,  from  Alex.  Ypsilaoti, 
orders  to  repajr  to  the  Morea.  April  16, 
O.  S^  he  proceeded  to  Trieste,  by  way  of 
Vienna  and  Laybach.  At  Laybach,  he 
tiad  two  interviews  with  count  Nesselrode, 
the  Russian  minister,  who  said,  among 
other  things,  <*  It  is  the  will  of  his  majesty, 
that  you  do  not  go  to  Greece ;  but  you  may 
continue  your  travels."  This  made  Alex. 
Cantacuzeno  irresolute  what  to  do ;  but, 
being  informed,  during  his  residence  of 
four  weeks  in  Venice,  of  tlie  murder  of 
the  patriarch,  and  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Greek  insurrection  in  the  Morea,  tlie  idea 
that  his  absence  might  corroborate  the 
euspicion  that  the  revdutiou  met  with 
the  disapprobation  of  Russia,  induced 
him  to  sacrifice  every  ihin^  to  the  cause 
of  his  country.  He  obtained  from  the 
Russian  consul  a  passport  to  return  to 
Odessa  by  water,  and  went  to  Greece 
without  interruption.  For  this  step,  he 
was  subsequently  forbidden  to  return  to 
Russia.  60  younff  Greeks,  from  tlie  vari- 
ous universities,  the  French  captain  Ba- 
lestras,  and  Demetrius  Ypsilanti,  who 
had  been  intrusted,  by  his  brother  Alex- 
ander, with  the  .management  of  the  insur- 
rection in  the  Morea,  embarked  witli  him. 
June  19,  they  reached  Hydra,  where  they 
were  received  with  the  greatest  rejoicings. 
Alex.  Cantacuzeno  immediately  under- 
took the  charge  of  the  department  of  war, 
organized  a  general  administration  of  tho 
islands,  and  formed  a  band  of  volunteers, 
whom  Balestras  commanded.  But  they 
were  soon  in  want  of  arms  and  powder, 
June  20,  Cantacuzeno  and  Demetrius 
Ypsilanti^proceeded  to  the  Peloponnesus, 
to  Gerusia,  in  Vervena,  a  village  near 
Tripolizza.  Cantacuzeno  immediately  in- 
vested the  fortress  of  Malvasia  (Epidau- 
rusj,  and  reduced  it  by  famine,  July  21, 
1821.  He  next  deliberated  with  the  Hy- 
driots  and  Spezziots  respecting  the  form- 
ation of  a  national  senate,  and  was,  in 
other  respects,  active  in  establishing  order. 
He  then  proceeded  to  Tripolizza,  and,  at 
the  head  of  the  Albanian  soldiers,  took 
part  in  the  siege  of  the  place ;  refused,  in 
the  meanwliile,  an  oflfer  of  the  Cretans, 
who  wished  to  confer  on  him  the  com- 
mand of  their  bland ;  travelled  through  the 
provinces  of  Hellas,  in  order  to  establish 
elective  assemblies,  and  undertook  the 
charge  of  fortifyinff  Missolonghi,  though 
he  had  to  contend  %vith  great  obstacles, 
confusion  and  discord  prevailing  every* 
where.  The  management  of  Greek  af- 
fidrs  having  passed  into  other  hands,  he 
received,  from  tlie  Greek  senate,  i^ie  com« 
41* 


misnon  to  convey  to  Petersburg  the  so- 
licitations of  the  Greeks  for  succor  from 
the  Russian  government ;  but,  being  un- 
able to  obtain  a  passport  for  this  purpose, 
he  remained  in  Dresden.  His  brother 
George,  under  the  command  of  Ypsilanti, 
was  engaged  in  the  unsuccessful  struffgle 
in  Moldavia  and  Walachia,  and  publislied 
a  memorial  on  the  subject  at  Kiiachenaw, 
Oct  28,  containing,  likewise,  a  vindica- 
tion of  his  conduct  Both  of  tlie  brothers 
have  been  erroneously  estimated  by  many. 
Even  Pouqueville,  in  his  Hist,  de  la  BA' 

fhUraiion  de  la  Greet  (Paris,  1824, 4  vols.), 
as  represented  the  two  Cantacuzenos  as 
one  person,  and  given  an  incorrect  view 
of  their  character.    (See  l^«7an/i.)     • 

Cantacuzenus,  John,  a  Byzantine  em* 
peror  and  historian,  was  bom  in  1295. 
While  minister  of  Andronicus  III,  he  ne- 
gotiated a  favorable  peace  with  the  Gen- 
oese in  1336,  and  repelled  the  encroach* 
ments  of  tlie  Turks  in  1337.  On  the 
death  of  Andronicus  in  1341,  C.  became 
regent  during  the  minority  of  the  youne 
emperor,  John  Pakeologus.  He  defeated 
the  Bulgarians  and  Turks,  assumed  the 
diadem,  and  entered  Constantinople,  vic- 
torious over  his  rivals,  in  1346.  He  used 
his  power  with  moderation,  and  endeav- 
ored to  heal  the  wounds  which  five  years 
of  civil  war  had  inflicted  on  the  state ; 
but  religious  disputes,  civil  dissensions 
and  foreign  enemies  soon  disturbed  his 
government ;  and  the  jealousy  of  Palse* 
ologus,  the  rebellion  of  his  own  son,  war, 
plague,  the  frightful  disorders  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  empire,  and  his  own  loss  of 
))opular  favor,  induced  him  to  renounce 
the  crown.  He  retired  to  a  monastery 
(13.S5),  where  he  employed  himself  in  lit- 
erary labors.  He  is  considered  one  of  the 
greatest  among  the  successors  of  Constan* 
tine.  His  Four  Books  of  Byzantine  His- 
toid' were  printed  in  1645  (Paris,  3  vols., 
folio),  and  belong  to  the  collection  of  the 
Byzantine  historians.  His  other  works, 
principally  theological,  are  partly  printed, 
and  partly  in  manuscript 

CAifTAL ;  a  chain  or  mountains  in  Up- 
per Auvergne,  France, the  highest  peak  of 
which,  called  leplomh  de  CoiSoZ,  is  said  to 
be  nearly  6000  teet  above  the  level  of  the 
flea.  They  give  name  to  a  department 
(See  Department,) 

Cantata;  an  elegant  and  passionate 
species  of  vocal  composition,  consisting 
of  an  intermixmre  of  air  and  recitative. 
It  was  invented  by  Barbara  Strozzi,aVe* 
netian  lady,  who  floiiriahed  about  the 
middle  of  the  17th  centuiy,  and  was  at 
oi;e  time  ex^nded  to  mch  length  as  to 
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form  a  little  opera,  but  has  since  been 
cultivated  in  Italy,  Germany  and  flngland 
only  88  chamber  munc 

CAivTEEEf  (from  the  French  eanfme, 
Bpanish  cantina)  signifies  both  a  bottle- 
case  and  a  tavern  for  soldiers^ — In  milita- 
ry language,  it  denotes  a  little  cofier  divid- 
ed into  minute  partitions  for  holding  an 
officer's  eating  utensils;  likewise,  a 
semi-cylindric  tin  case,  carried  over  a 
soldiei^s  knapsack,  to  hold  his  cooked 
victuals  in ;  also  a  vessel  to  hold  the  ra- 
tion of  spirits  or  wine  served  out  to  the 
English  troops  when  employed  abroad. 
— Cofdunj  moreover,  signifies  a  public 
house,  licensed  in  Enfflish  barracks  or  forts, 
to  sell  liquors  and  tobacco  to  tlie  soldiers. 

Ca!<T£mir,  Demetrius,  was  bom  in 
Moldavia,  in  1673.  At  the  age  of  15,  he 
was  sent  as  a  hostage  to  Constantinople, 
where  he  remained  4  years.  He  served 
his  first  camfiaign  in  1692,  under  his  fa- 
tlier,  upon  whose  death,  in  the  succeeding 
year,  he  was  chosen  prince  of  Moldavia, 
at  the  age  of  20.  This  choice  was  not 
confirmed  by  the  Porte,  and  he  was  or- 
dered to  reside  at  Constantinople,  where 
his  abilities  soon  gained  him  the  favor  of 
the  government ;  and  he  was  twice  nomi- 
nal^ hospodar  of  Moravia.  He  success- 
fully used  his  influence  to  transfer  that 
dignity  to  his  brother.  He  vnis  appoint- 
ed the  third  time,  in  1710,  with  the  prom- 
ise of  the  annexation  of  Walachia,  and 
exemption  €rom  tribute.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  promise,  as  soon  as  he  was  in- 
vested with  his  ofiice,  he  was  called  upon 
for  the  amount  usually  paid  on  such  occa- 
sions. He  entered,  therefore,  into  a  trea- 
ty with  the  czar  Peter,  by  tlie  terms  of 
which  the  principality  was  to  be  heredi- 
tary in  the  family  of  C.,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  czar,  whom  Cantemir  was  to 
assist  in  his  war  with  Turkey.  The  czar, 
however,  being  abandoned  by  the  Poles 
and  betrayed  by  the  Moldavians,  was 
obliged  to  retire,  and  C.  took  refuge  in 
his  dominions,  with  the  rank  of  prince  of 
the  Russian  empire.  He  died  at  Astra- 
can,  in  1723.  C.  spoke  8  languages,  and 
understood  the  ancient  Greek,  French 
and  Sclavonian.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  academy  of  Berim.  His  principal 
work  is  called  History  of  the  Orovirth  and 
Decay  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  (in  Latin). 
It  has  been  translated  into  English  (Lon- 
don, 1734, 2  vols.,  folio),  French  and  Ger- 
man. He  is  the  author,  likewise,  of  the 
Present  Stote  of  Moldavia  (in  Latin),  and 
the  System  of  the  Mohammedan  Religion, 
which  have  both  been  published.  His 
other  works  are  in  MS. 


CAHTEaBURT  (ancieot  Danenam,  Dm- 

fwerman,  DovvbtmUij  and  Cantwara-hmrg), 
city,  Eng.,  capital  of  Kent ;  56  E.  Lon- 
don; Ion.  O'Sy  E,;  laL  5P  17'  N. ;  pop. 
10,496  ;  houaesj  2,09a  It  is  the  see  of  an 
archbishop,  primate  of  all  England,  situ- 
ated in  a  valley,  between  gently-rising 
hills,  on  the  river  Stour ;  founded  before 
the  Christian  era.  It  is  a  county  of  iisel^ 
and  tlie  magistrates  have  authorit}'  to  de- 
termine all  law-suits  between  the  citizens, 
and  to  tiy  for  capital  crimes  committed 
within  the  city.  There  are  two  markets 
weekly,  on  Wednesday  and  Satunlay. 
It  contains  a  cathedral,  and  12  parish 
churches  within  the  walls,  and  3  in  the 
suburbs.  The  cathedral  is  spacious  and 
magnificent,  built  in  the  form  of  a  double 
cross,  514  feet  long;  the  height  of  the 
great  tower  is  235 feet  The  Jews  have  a 
83rna^gue  here ;  Methodists,Bapti6ts,Pres- 
byterians  and  Quakers  have  each  a  place 
of  public  worship.  It  sends  2  members 
to  pariiament.  l^e  principal  manufac- 
tures are  cotton  and  silk.  It  is  famous 
for  its  bra^vn.  The  countnr  round  it 
produces  a  great  quantity  of  hops.  In 
former  times,  this  place  was  distinguished 
for  the  festivals  celebrated  here  in  memo- 
ry of  Sl  Thomas  k  Becket,  who  was 
murdered  here.    (See  BeckeL) 

Ca^tharides,  or  Spanish  nv  (in  medi- 
cine] ;  the  name  of  a  kind  of  dy,  the  eon- 
iharts  vesicatorioy  (^eofiray ;  mdai  vesica^ 
torioy  Lin. ;  lytta  vesicaioria^  Fab. ;  be- 
longing to  the  family  of  the  traekeHdes. 
They  are  very  common  in  Spain,  Italy 
and  France,  where  they  are  found  in 
large  fomiHes  on  the  ash,  lilac,  viburnum, 
&c.  Their  body 'is  from  6  to  10  lines 
long;  the  feelers  are  black,  setaceous, 
composed  of  12  articulations ;  the  elytra 
long,  flexible,  of  a  shining  golden  green, 
and  the  tarses  of  a  deep  brown.  Their 
odor  is  strong,  penetrating,  pec\iliar  and 
unpleasant ;  tbeu'  taste  extremely  acrid ; 
their  powder  is  of  a  brownish  gray,  inter- 
mixed with  shining  particles  of  a  metallic 
green  color.  According  to  Rohiquet, 
they  contain,  with  sevenJ  other  ingredi- 
ents, a  peculiar  substance,  called  canthwri- 
din.  (q.  v.)  These  insects  are,  of  all  the 
vesicating  substances,  those  which  are 
most  commonly  used.  Their  acnon  is 
principally  confined  to  the  skin ;  how- 
ever, their  active  principles  may  be  ab- 
sorbed, ond  cause  serious  accidents.  The* 
application  of  a  blister  is  often  folk)wed 
by  strangury,  heematuria,  priapism,  &c. 
Taken  internally,  they  act  as  the  most  en- 
ergetic acrid  poison ;  thev  produce  irrita- 
tion on  the  intestines,  and  especially  sSect 
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tfie  genito-unnaiy  orgaos,  which  they 
Btimulftte  violently.  In  certain  disorders, 
they  ore  administered  in  small  doses,  as 
powerful  stimulants.  The  medicine  is  of 
a  very  dangerous  character,  and  its  use 
requires  the  greatest  caution  on  the  part 
of  the  physician.  Several  species  of  blis- 
tering fly  are  found  in  the  U.  States,  some 
of  which  are  more  powerful  than  the 
Spanish  fly. 

Cantharibin,  the  vesicating  principle 
of  the  catUharides,  or  Spanish  fly,  is  white, 
in  small,  crystalline  scales,  insoluble  in 
water  and  cold  alcohol,  soluble  in  ether, 
boiling  oils  llid  alcohol,  from  which  it 
precipitates  by  cooling.  The  vesicating 
properties  could  be  extracted  from  can- 
tharides  by  oil  of  turpentine,  and  probably 
a  satisfactory  ointment  be  prepMUPed  by. 
merely  evaporating  the  oil  of  turpentine 
at  a  moderate  temperature.  (See  Can- 
tharidts.) 

Canticles.    (See  Solomon,  Song  of.) 

Cantium;  an  ancient  territory  in 
South  Britain,  whence  the  English  word 
Kent  is  derived,  supposed  to  have  been 
the  first  district  which  received  a  colony 
flrom  the  continent  The  situation  of  Can- 
tium occasioned  its  being  much  firequent- 
ed  by  the  Romans,  who  generally  took 
their  way  through  it  in  their  marches  to 
and  fipom  the  continent  Few  places  in 
Britain  are  more  frequently  mentioned  by 
the  Roman  writers  than  Portus  Rutupen- 
sis.  Portus  Dubris  (now  Dover\  Duro- 
brivs  and  Durovemum  (now  Rochester 
and  Canterbvry)  were  also  Roman  towns 
and  stations.  Uantiura,  in  the  most  per- 
fect state  of  the  Roman  government, 
made  a  part  of  the  province  called  Flama 
Cassarienns,    (See  Kent.) 

Canto  fermo  ;  the  name  given  to  the 
ancient  chluits  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
church,  which  were  adopted  as  standing 
melodies.  These  chants,  until  counter- 
point was  discovered,  were  unaccompa- 
nied, or  only  harmonized  with  octaves. 

Canto  fiourato.  This  term  was  ap- 
pUed,  by  the  old  Christian  ecclesiastics, 
to  the  canto  fermo  in  its  more  cultivated 
state,  when  hannony  began  to  assume 
modulation. 

Canton,  jHincipal  city  of  the  Chinese 
province  of^  the  same  name,  otherwise 
called  Quang'Umg,  or  Koanton,  is  situated 
in  23°  3(y  N:  la^  and  113P  ^  4^'  E.  Ion., 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Taho,  which  is 
here  very  wide.  This  city,  distinguished 
for  size,  wealth,  and  a  numerous  popula- 
tion, is  the  only  seaport  in  Cliina  open  to 
the  ships  of  Europe  and  America.  The 
estimate  of  missionaries,  that  it  contains 


1,000,000  of  inhabitants,  is  exaggerated* 
The  number  is  probably  nearer  750,000. 
The  circuit  of  the  walle^  which  are  of  a 
moderate  height,  is  over  9  miles.  Only 
about  a  third  part,  however,  of  the  space 
enclosed  is  covered  with  builj^ngs ;  the 
rest  is  occupied  with  pleasure-gardens 
and  fish-pond&  The  neighboring  coun- 
try is  very  charming,  hifiv  towards  the 
east,  and  presenting,  m  that  quarter,  a 
beautiful  prospect  The  houses  are  most- 
ly of  one  stoiy ;  but  those  of  the  manda- 
rins and  principal  merchants  are  high  and 
well  built  In  every  quarter  of  the  town 
and  the  suburbs  are  seen  temples  and  pa- 
godas, containing  the  images  of  Chinese 
gods.  The  populous  streets  are  long  and 
narrow,  paved  with  flat  stones,  and  adorn- 
ed at  intervals  with  triumphal  arches.  Shops 
line  the  sides,  and  an  unbroken  ranee  of 
piazza  protects  the  occupants  of  the 
Louses,  as  well  as  foot-passengers,  from 
the  rays  of  the  sun.  At  night,  the  gates 
are  closed,  and  bars  are  thrown  across  the 
entrances  of  the  streets.  The  traders 
express  themselves  with  sufficient  fluen- 
cy in  the  languages  of  their  European  and 
American  customers,  with  whom  they 
deal  almost  exclusively,  selling  them 
porcelain,  lackered  wares,  &c.  The 
Americans  trade  here  to  a  greater  extent 
than  any  other  nation :  next  to  them  come 
the  English.  The  greatest  part  of  the 
silver,  which  is  carried  from  America  to 
Europe,  eventuallv  circulates  through 
China,  by  means  of  the  ports  of  Canton 
and  Batavia,  to  which  large  supplies  of 
the  productions  of  the  empire  are  trans- 
mitted. The  principal  articles  of  export 
are  tea,  India  ink,  varnish,  porcelain,  rhu- 
barb, silk  and  nankeen.  A  compony, 
consisting  of  12  or  13  merchants,  called 
the  Cohong,  is  established  here,  by  order 
of  the  government,  for  the  purpose  of 
purchasing  the  cargoes  of  foreign  sliips, 
and  supplying  tliem  with  return  cargoes 
of  tea,  raw  silk,  &c.  This  society  inter- 
feres, undoubtedly,  with  private  trade,  hut- 
adds  greatly  to  the  security  of  the  foreign 
dealer,  as  each  member  is  answerable  mr 
ail  the  rest  Carriages  are  not  used  here, 
but  all  burdens  are  transported  on  bam- 
boo poles  laid  across  the  shoulders  of 
men.  All  the  inhabitants  of  distinction 
make  use  of  litters.  Chinese  wonien  are 
never  seen  in  the  streets,  and  Tartar 
women  but  seldom.  The  Eiupopean  fac- 
tories, to  wit,  the  Dutch,  French,  Swe- 
dish, Danish  and  English,  are  situated  on  a 
very  commodious  quay,  on  the  bank  of 
the  river.  Nearly  a  league  from  Canton 
is  the  Boat-town^  which  consists  of  about 
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40,000  baiks,  of  various  kinds,  amnged 
close  to  each  other  in  regular  rows,  with 
passages  between  them,  to  allow  other 
vessels  to  pass.  In  this  manner  they 
form  a  kind  of  floatmg  ci^,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  which  have  no  other  dwellings, 
and  are  prohibited  by  law  from  sealing 
on  shore.  As  this  is  the  only  emporium 
in  the  empire  for  foreign  commerce,  which 
is  carried  on  not  only  by  Europeans  and 
Americans,  but  also  to  a  great  extent  by 
the  Chinese  themselves,  with  almost  all 
the  ports  of  India  and  the  eastern  Archi- 
pelago, the  number  of  vessels  frequently 
seen  in  the  river,  at  once,  is  said  to  exceed 
5000.  An  American  paper,  issued  twice 
a  month,  called  the  Canton  lUgiater^  has 
lately  been  established  at  Canton.  The 
following  table  gives  the  amount  of  im- 
liorts  fixim  Canton  into  the  ports  of  the 
IJ.  States,  also  the  exports  of  domestic 
and  foreign  goods  from  the  U.  States  to 
Canton,  from  1821  to  1827. 

Year,     Imports.     Dom.  Exp,    For.  Exp. 

1821  $3,111,951    $388,535    $3,902,025 

1822  5,242,536  429,230  5,506,138 

1823  6,511,425  288,375  4,347,686 

1824  5,618,502  330,466  4,970,705 

1825  7,573,115  160,059  5,410,456 

1826  7,422,186  242,451  2^324,193 

1827  3,617,183  290,862  3,573,543 

The  climate  of  Canton  is  healthy,  warm 
in  summer,  but  pretty  cold  in  winter. 
Provisions,  including  various  luxuries,  are 
abundant 

Canute  I,  king  of  England  and  Den- 
mark, ascended  the  throne  of  both  kiug- 
doms  A.  D.  1015.  He  was  called  the 
Great  J  on  account  of  his  power,  as  Alfred 
had  been  for  his  virtue.  The  barbarities 
committed  by  the  Danes  in  England  ex- 
cited Ethelred  II,  the  12th  king  of  Sax-, 
on  descent,  to  a  bloody  vengeance.  In 
1002,  he  caused  all  the  Danes,  women 
and  children,  to  be  massacred  on  the  same 
day.  The  sister  of  Sweyn,  then  king  of 
Denmark,  he  caused  to  be  beheaded  in 
his'  presence.  Sweyn  lauded  iu  England, 
and  laid  waste  the  country  with  fire  and 
sword.  Ethelred  had  escaped  to  Nor- 
mandy. Sweyn  died  1014,  oefore  he  bad 
time  to  confirm  the  Danish  power  in  the 
island.  This  was  accomplished,  however, 
by  his  son  and  successor,  Canute.  He 
began  his  reign  by  devastating  all  the 
eastern  coast  of  his  new  kingdom,  and 
causini^  the  English,  who  were  given  to 
his  &uier  as  hostages,  after  he  had  cut 
off  their  noses  and  hands,  to  be  drowned 
at  Sandwich.  He  tlien  received  rein- 
forcements from  Denmark,  and  extended 


hisravasesintbesouthofEogkukL  Th« 
valiant  Edmund  marched  against  him 
with  an  army,  and,  although  he  was  Beve« 
ral  times  overcome,  through  the  treacheiy 
of  Edric,  his  brother-in-law,  he  still  main- 
tained himself  a^^unst  Canute,  so  that  the 
English  and  Danish  nobles,  weaiy  of  tlie 
long-continued  contest,  sought  to  bring 
about  a  diviaon  of  Engbmd  between  the 
two  princes.  A  solenm  treaty  secured  to 
Canute  the  north  of  England,  and  to  Ed- 
mund the  south.  But  only  a  month  afler 
this  contract,  Edmund  was  assassinated 
by  two  chamberlains,  hired  bv  Edric ;  and 
Canute  became  master  ofjfal  Ensland. 
At  a  general  assembly  of  the  states,  he  in- 
duced false  vntnesses  to  afiirm  that  Ed- 
mund had  appointed  him  heir  to  his 
erown,  to  the  prejudice  of  his  two  minor 
children.  Afler  the  assembly  had  con- 
finnad  this  settlement,  Canute  sent  the 
two  young  princes  to  the  kineof  Sweden, 
with  the  r^uest  that  he  woiUd  put  them 
to  death.  The  latter,  however,  sent  tliem 
to  Hungary,  where  they  met  with  the 
kindest  reception.  Canute,  who  had  be- 
gun his  reien  with  barbarity  and  crime, 
aflerwards  became  humane,  and  finally 
pious,  and  even  superstitious.  He  com- 
menced a  more  equitable  administiation, 
by  punishing  the  English  natives,  who 
had  betraved  their  king,  and  by  causing 
Edric  to  be  hanged,  ana  thrown  into  the 
Thames.  He  restored  the  Saxon  customs 
at  a  general  assembly,  and  ensured  to  the 
Danes  and  Englishmen  equal  rights  and 
equal  protection  of  person  and  property, 
so  that  the  horror  which  had  been  excit^ 
by  his  tyranny  was  changed  into  respect 
and  gratitude.  His  power  was  coufinned 
by  his  marriage  with  Emma,  Eihelred'd 
widow.  He  now  made  two  expeditions 
to  the  continent,  one  to  conquer  Sweden, 
and  the  other  to  reduce  Norway.  But 
the  most  powerful  prince  of  his  age  was 
at  length  brought  to  feel  the  vanity  of 
earthly  greatness.  He  erected  churches 
and  monasteries,  and  even  performed  a 
pilgrimage  to  Rome,  where  he  obtained . 
important  privileges  for  the  schools  of 
England.  It  was  this  spirit  of  piety  that 
animated  him,  when,  to  confound  his  flat- 
terers, he  seated  himself  upon  the  strand, 
and  commanded  the  waves  to  retire.  As 
they  advanced,  and  bathed  his  feet,  Ca- 
nute arose,  and  said,  that  He  only  was 
almighty,  whom  the  ocean  obeyed  when 
he  proclaimed,  **  Thus  far  shalt  thou  go* 
and  no  farther.''  His  last  expedition  was 
against  Malcolm,  king  of  Scotland.  He 
died  four  years  after,  A.  D.  1096,  at 
Shafrabuiy.     By  his  will,  he  left  Norway 
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to  his  eldest  son,  Sweyn ;  to  the  second, 
Harbldi  England ;  to  the  third,  Hardica- 
nute,  Denmark. 

Canzoeva;  a  kind  of  lyric  poem,  of 
ProvenQal  origin.  It  is  found  in  the  Ital- 
ian poetiy  of  the  13th  century.  At  first, 
it  was  quite  irregular,  but  was  confined 
by  Petrarch  to  more  fixed  and  regular 
forms.  Hence  it  is  called  ccmzone  Pt- 
trarcheaca :  it  is  also  called  canzone  Ths- 
eanctj  because  it  originated  in  Tuscany. 
It  is  divided  into  several  stanzas,  in  which 
the  nature  and  dinposition  of  the  verses, 
which  are  of  11  and  7  syllables,  and  the 
place  of  the  jttiymes,  are  uniform.  The 
canzona  usu  J^  concludes  with  a  stanza 
which  is  shorter  than  the  others,  and  is 
called  ripresoy  cmi^edo,  comiato  (signifying 
dismission  or  takmg  leave).     With  Pe- 


with  the  poets  of  the  15th  centuiy.  Ri- 
nuccini,  and,  after  him,  Chiabrera,  hare 
used  it  in  modem  times,  and  given  it 
more  grace.  Canzonets  are  generally  ex- 
pressive of  tender  feelings. — ^In  music, 
canzonet  signifies  a  short  song,  in  one, 
two  or  three  parts ;  but,  in  England,  it  is 
more  generally  upplied  to  the  two  latter. 
Caodtchouc.  This  substance,  improp- 
erly termed  elastic  gum,  and  more  com- 
monly, from  its  application  to  remove 
pencil-marks  firom  paper,  India  rubber,  is 
obtained  from  the  milky  juice  of  several 
plants,  which  are  natives  of  the  torrid  zone. 
The  chief  of  these  are  the  hcevea  Chdanensis, 
the  Jatropka  dastica,  and  urceoki  elastica. 
Caoutchouc  is  brought  principally  from 
South  America.  This  juice,  obmined  fiH>m 
incisions,  is  applied,  m  successive  layers, 


ujsiiijooiuii    ur   uuwiiJ{{   leave/.        vTiut    x  t;- ^  Ain^ipimip,  ip  a|fpiicu,  iii  suuucoeivc  lajcis, 

trarch,  this  is  rarely  wanting ;  in  the  elder^ver  a  mould  of  clay,  and  dried  by  expo- 
poets,  it  is  often  omitted.    It  gener]^^    sure  to  the  sun,  and  to  the  smoke  from 
■  B  to  his  S^R, 


contains  the  poet's  apostrophe 
bidding  it  farewell,  &c.  There  are  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  canzonas,«and  difierent 
names  are  given  to  the  difierent  parts. 
The  canzona  Anaereontica  is  divided  into 
small  stanzas,  consisting  of  short  verses, 
with  a  regular  disposition  of  the  rhymes 
through  all  the  stanzas.  In  the  selection 
of  his  verse,  however,  and  of  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  rhymes  which  he  will  observe 
in  the  poem,  the  poet  may  follow  his 
pleasure.  Not  only  light,  pleasing  songs 
of  love,  gayety  and  mirth,  out  poems  on 
solemn  and  lofty  subjects,  and  of  an  ele- 
vated dithyrambic  strain,  are  included 
under  this  name.  The  latter  subjects, 
however,  are  better  adapted  to  the  canzona 
Pindarica,  which  was  first  introduced  in- 
to Italian  poetry,  in  the  16th  century,  by 
Luigi  Alamanni,  and  owes  its  perfection 
chiefly  to  Chiabrera.  It  is  distinguished 
firom  that  of  Petrarch  by  a  bolder  iSig:ht, 
loftier  ideas,  greater  freedom  ift  the  choice 
and  dispositioi^  of  the  verses,  and  by  the 
form  of  the  stanzas,  which  is  borrowed 
firom  the  Greek  chorus.  The  Pindaric 
canzones  are  divided  into  strophcj  anti^ 
gtropke  and  node,  and  are  also  called 
eanzoni  alia  Greco.  Those  divisions  are 
sometimes  cdled  baUaia,  contrabaUata  and 
sUmza ;  or  voUa,  rivoUa  and  stanza ;  almost 
all  of  which  signify  the  same  as  the  Greek 
divisions :  the  Greek  names  are  the  most 
common.  There  is  also  the  canztma  a  ballo, 
an  old  Italian  poem,  originally  intended 
to  be  sung  at  a  dance  (baUo),  It  is  called, 
also,  baUata,  It  is  not  emploved  by  the 
Italian  poets  later  than  the  i6th  century. 
Canzoicet,  Canzonetta  {poetry  and 
music) ;  in  Italian  poetiy,  a  canzona  (q.  v.), 
consisting  of  sb<Mrt  verses,  much  in  use 


bumixig  fuel.  When  perfectly  dry,  the 
moulds  broken, leaving  the  caoutchouc  in 
the  font!  of  a  hollow  ball.  In  its  solid  state, 
caoutchouc  is  of  a  close  texture,  distinctly 
fibrous,  of  a  light-brown  color,  or  some- 
times nearly  white.  Its  elasticity  is  such 
that  it  can  be  stretched  to  a  great  extent ; 
and,  on  removing  the  stretching  force,  it 
recovers  its  original  dimensions.  Its  soft- 
ness and  pliancy  are  increased  by  heat 
Boiling  water  renders  it  so  soft,  that  two 
slips,  newly  cut  and  pressed  closely  to- 
gether, may  be  firmly  united.  By  a  great- 
er heat,  it  is  fused,  and  may,  in  that  state, 
be  applied,  as  proposed  by  Mr.  Aitkin,  to 
the  surface  of  steel  instruments,  which  it 
will  cover  with  a  transparent  film,  that 
eflfectually  preserves  them  fixim  rust.  It 
is  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  in  water.  Sul- 
phuric ether,  when  purified  by  washing  in 
water,  dissolves  it;  and,  by  evaporation, 
the  caoutchouc  may  be  recovered  un- 
changed. Oil  of  turpentine  softens  it,  and 
forms  with  it  a  sort  of  paste,  that  may  be 
spread  as  a  varnish,  but  is  very  long  in 
drying.  The  fluid  now  commonly  used 
to  dissolve  it  is  the  purified  naphtha  firom 
coal  tar,  which  is,  at  the  same  time,  a 
cheap  and  effectual  solvent,  and  which 
does  not  change  its  properties.  This  so- 
lution is  employed  to  give  a  thin  covering 
of  caoutchouc  to  cloth,  which  is  thus  ren- 
dered impervious  to  moisture.  Caout- 
chouc is  also  readily  soluble  in  cajeput 
oil.— Caoutchouc,  from  its  softness,  elas- 
ticity, and  impermeability  to  water,  is  ap- 
plied to  the  formation  of  catheters,  bou- 
gies, and  tubes  for  conveying  gases.  These 
are  formed  by  twisting  a  slip  of  it  round  a 
rod,  and  causing  the  edges  to  adhere  by 
pressure,  when  softened  by  maceration  in 
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warm  water.    It  is  also  used  for  over- 
shoes ;  and  its  solution  in  oils  forms  a  flex- 
ible varnish.— It  was  not  until  about  the 
year  1736  that  this  very  extraordinary  nat- 
ural production  was  made  known  in  Eu- 
rope.   It  is  obtained  by  making  incisions 
through  the  bark  of  the  tree,  chiefly  in 
wet  weather.     From  the  wounds  thus 
formed  the  juice  jflows  abundantly.    It  is 
of  a  milky-white  color,  and  is  conducted 
by  a  tube  or  leaf,  supported  by  clay,  into 
a  vessel  placed  to  receive  it.    Some  wri- 
ters assert  that,  on  mere  exposure  to  the 
air,  it  gradualiy  hardens,  and  others,  that 
it  goes  through  a  certain  process  for  tliis 
purpose,  which  the    Indians  of  South 
America  keep  a  profound  secret.     It  is 
usually  brought  to  Europe  in  tlie  form  of 
pear-siiaped  bottles,  which  are  formed  by- 
spreading  the  juice  over  a  mould  of  clay, 
exposing  it  to  a  dense  smoke,  or  to  a  fii'e, 
till  it  becomes  so  dry  as  not  to  stick  to  the 
fingers,  when,  by  certain  instruments  of 
iron  or  wood,  it  is  ornamented  on  the  out- 
side with  various  figures.    This  done,  the 
clay  in  the  inside  is  moistened  with  wa- 
ter, and  picked  out    India  rubber  is  re- 
markal>le  for  the  flexibility  and  elasticity 
wliich  it  acquires   on  attaining  a  solid 
state,  and  also  for  the  numerous  useful 
purposes  to  which  it  is  capable  of  being 
applied.    By  the  Indians,  it  is  sometimes 
formed  into  boots,  which  are  impenetrable 
by  water,  and  which,  when  smoked,  have 
the  appearance  of  leather.     Bottles  are 
made  of  it,  to  the  necks  of  which  are  fas- 
tened hollow  reeds,  through  which  the 
liquor  contained  in  them  can  be  squirted 
at  pleasure.     One^  of  these,  filled  with 
water,  is  always  presented  to  each  of  tlie 
guests  at  their  entertainments.     Flam- 
beaux are  likewise  formed  of  this  sub- 
stance, which  give  a  very  brilliant  light ; 
and  it  is  said  that  a  torch  of  it,  an  inch 
and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  two  feet  long, 
will  burn  12  hours.    The  inhabitants  of 
Quito  also  prepare  a  speciesof  cloth  with 
the  hardened  juice  of  this  tree. 

Cap  ;  the  cover  of  the  end  or  head  of 
any  thing.  The  word  is  very  often  used 
in  the  mechanical  arts. — In  ship-building, 
cap  is  a  square  piece  of  timber  placed 
over  the  head  or  upper  end  of  a  mast,  in 
which  is  a  round  nole  to  receive  the  top 
or  top-gallant-masts,  which  are  thus  kept 
steady  and  firm. — Cajo  of  a  block;  a  semi- 
circular projection  rrom  the  sides  and 
round  the  end  of  a  block  above  the  pins. — 
Cap-merehant ;  the  purser  of  a  ship. — 7\> 
cap  ver$€8  is  an  exercise  of  the  memory 
among  school-boys ;  the  one  repeating  a 
Terse,  and  the  second  proceeding  where 


he  lefl  off,  and  so  on  with  the  re8L---Cap« 
were  not  worn  by  the  Romans  for  many 
ages.    When  either  the  rain  or  son  was 
troublesome,  the  lappet  of  the  gown  was 
thrown  over  the  head;  and  hence  all  the 
ancient  statues  appear  bareheaded,  ex- 
cepting, sometimes,  a  wreath  or  the  like. 
The  same  usage   prevailed  among  the 
Greeks,  to  whom,  at  least  during  the  hero- 
ic age,  caps  were  unknown.    The  sort  of 
caps  or  covers  of  the  head  in  use  among 
the  Romans,  on  divers  occasions,  were 
the  pttroy  pUeus,  tucuUus,  galerus  Bndpal- 
liolum,  which  are  oflen  confounded  by 
ancient  as  well  as  moderAnriters.    The 
general  use  of  caps  anffliats  is  refer- 
red to  the  year  1449.    The  first  seen  in 
Europe  were  used  at  the  entry  of  Charles 
VII  into  Rouen.    From  that  time,  they 
t)egan  to  take  the  place  of  chaperons^  or 
hofids.    When  the  cap  was  of  velvet,  they 
caned  it  mortier ;  when  of  wool,  simply 
hmmet.     None  but  kings,   princes  and 
knights  were  allowed  to  use  the  mortUr. 
The  cap  was  the  head-dress  of  the  clergy 
and  graduates.    Pasquin  says  that  it  was 
anciently  a  part  of  the  hood  worn  by  the 
people  of  the  robe ;  the  skirts  whereof, 
being  cut  off,  as  an  incumbrance,  leA  the 
round  cap  an  easy,  commodious  cover  for 
the  head ;  which  cap,  being  afterwards  as- 
sumed by  the  people,  those  of  the  gown 
changed  it  for  a  square  one,  first  invented 
by  a  Frenchman,  called  PatrouiUet    He 
adds,  that  tlie  giving  of  the  cap  to  the 
students  in  the  university  was  to  denole 
that  they  had  acquu^d  full  hberty,  and 
were  no  longer  subject  to  the  rod  of  their 
superiors,  in  imitation  of  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans, who  gave  a  pUeus,  or  cap,  to  their 
slaves,  in  the  ceremony  of  making  them 
free :  whence  the  proverb  vocare  servos  ad 
pUeum :  hence,  also,  on  medals,  the  cap  is 
the  symbol  of  Liberty,  who  is  represented 
holding  a  cap  in  the  right  hand,  by  the 
point.---Of  the  derivation  of  this  word, 
and  its  use  in  almost  all  European  lan- 
guages, Adelung  gives  an  interesting  ac- 
count in  his  German  dictionary. 

Cape.  Of  the  immense  number  of 
capes,  which  have  received  names  from 
navigators,  the  limits  of  the  present  work 
will  permit  us  to  enumerate  only  a  few. 

Cape  Arm ;  a  cape  on  the  coast  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, in  the  township  of  Gloucester, 
forming  the  northern  limit  of  Massachu- 
setts bay ;  lat.  ^  35^  N.  3  Ion.  70^  37'  W. 
Cape  Breton ;  an  island  of  North  Amer- 
ica, belonging  to  Great  Britaufi ;  situated  in 
the  gulf  of  St  Lawrence;  separated  from 
Nova  Scotia  by  the  strait  of  Fronsac,  about 
3  miles  wide.    This  island  is  about  IIQ 
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mtfee  in  length,  and  from  20  to  84  in 
breadth,  fiiU  of  mountains  and  lakes,  and 
intersected  by  a  great  number  of  creeks 
«nd  bays.  The  sou  is  fertile,  and  abounds 
in  timber.  In  the  mountains  are  coal- 
mines; in  the  valleys,  excellent  pasture; 
and  the  coast  al)ounds  in  fisli.  The  chief 
towns  are  Louisburg,  Sydney  and  Ari- 
chat.  Population,  3000.  Lat.  45°  34'  to 
47°  5^  N. ;  Ion.  59°  to  61°  SO'  W. 

Cape  Cod ;  a  noted  cape  and  ()eninsula 
on  the  coast  of  Massachusetts,  on  the 
soutti  side  of  Massachusetts  bay ;  lat  of  the 
cape,  42°  Jji||itMi.  70^  14'  W.  TLe 
j>eiiinMla  il^^B^es  in  kvn^'ili,  inul  Iroin 

1  to  ^  ''^^^^B'  ^^^  ^"^  ^"  ^^^^  ^*^^^'^  ^^^ 
man^s  anUyjpMSiiMld  l^i^ih  at  t!u^  t^llnnv 
and  the  wrist.  TIioujl^Ij  mostly  smith 
and  barren,  it  is  neverllnlr-s  |M.j>irlniK; 
and  the  inhabitants  derive  1 1 1 1  i  r  h  1 1 1  > 
chiefly  from  the  sea,  -Tlie  C4i(*e 
covered  in  1602,  by  Biirthf^niih  n\  U<h- 
nold,  who  gave  it  its  nntNi^  ft  I  III  Imvli^g 
taken  a  great  quantity  of  ciid-Ji>fi  n' in*  it\ 

Cape  Fear ;  a  dangeroW^ape  on  the 
coast  of  North  Carolina,  being  the  south- 
em  extremity  of  Smith's  island,  at  the 
mouth  of  Cape  Fear  river;  laL  33°32' 
N.;  Ion.  78°  SS' W. 

Cape  Fear ;  a  river  of  North  Carolina, 
the  largest  and  most  important  that  flows 
wholly  within  that  state.  The  north- 
west, or  principal  branch,  rises  in  the 
northern  pEut  of  the  state,  flows  southerly, 
passing  by  Fayetteville,  and  above  Wil- 
mington. 35  miles  from  its  entrance  into 
the  ocean,  it  is  joined  by  the  north-east- 
em  branch.  The  Cape  Fear  is  navigable 
for  vessels  of  300  tons  to  Wilmington, 
and  for  steam-boats  to  Fayetteville. 

Ccqse  Francois,    (See  Cape  Haytuiu) 

Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  in  the  southern 

r  of  Africa;  Ion.  18°  24' E. ;  lat.33°55' 
Bartholomew  Diaz  discovered  it  in 
1493.  The  tempestuous  sea  which  beat 
against  it  prevented  him  from  landing;  he 
therefore  called  it  Cabo  dos  Tormenios 
(see  Camoens) ;  but  John  II  changed  it  to 
Cabo  da  Bona  Esperanzcu  It  was  first 
doubled  by  Vasco  ae  Gama.  The  Portu- 
guese never  formed  any  permanent  setde- 
ment  here.    (See  next  article.) 

Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  a  British  colony, 
near  the  southem  extremity  of  Africa. 
The  Dutch,  who  ha4  early  flxed  upon 
this  point  as  a  watering-place  for  their 
ships,  first  colonized  it  in  the  middle  of 
the  17th  century.  Reducing  the  Hotten- 
tots (q.  V.)  to  slavery,  or  driving  them 
beyond  the  mountains,  the^  extended  the 
Cape  settlement  to  nearly  its  present  lim- 
its.   It  was  captured  by  the  English  in 


1795,  restored  at  the  peace  of  Amientf, 
1802,  and  again  taken  in  1806;  since 
which  time  it  has  remained  in  their  pot- 
session.  The  colony  extends  about  230 
miles  firom  north  to  south,  and  550  from 
east  to  west;  from  30°  to  34°  30^  S.  lat., 
and  from  18°  to  28°  E.  Ion.  The  space 
included  within  these  limits  is  aoout 
120,000  square  miles,  with  a  population 
of  about  one  to  a  square  mile.  .  On  the 
west  and  south,  it  is  washed  by  the  ocean, 
and,  on  the  nortli,  it  is  bounded  by  a  mnge 
of  lofty  mountains.  The  principal  bays 
01 J  tin*  roast  are  Saldanha,  Table,  Platten- 
bui  L%  W'ltm  bays.  Cape  Aguillas  is  the 
iri(f-i  suuiIk  ni  pouit  of  the  old  world.  In 
tin  irjti'nur,  almost  every  variety  of  soil 
rii!*l  -Ml  iar<.'  ii  found.  Several  ranges  of 
rii' 'I  ri!n^,  nmning  nearly  parallel  to  the 
■  Miist,  divide  the  country  into 
terraces,  between  which  lie 
tM  us  ui  tr  riilij  land, or  vast  barren  plains. 
One  of  lin  -' ,  called  the  Great  Karroo,  is 
JfC'O  miles  J''3  g  and  100  broad,  presenting 
a  scene  of  complete  desolation.  In  fact, 
according  to  Barrow,  nearly  seven  tenths 
of  the  colony  are  destitute  of  vegetation 
during  a  great  part  of  the  year.  The 
summits  of  the  Nieuweldt  Gebirgte,  the 
highest  chain  of  southem  Afirica,are  cov-- 
ered  with  perpetual  snow.  The  Table 
mountain  is  a  stupendous  mass  of  naked 
rock,  rising,  almost  perpendicularly,  about 
3585  feet  m  height  The  colony  is  defi- 
cient in  navigable  rivers  for  vessels  of 
any  considerable  burthen.  The  principal 
streams  are  the  Doom  and  the  Berg,  flow- 
ing into  the  Atlantic ;  the  Breede,  Groot, 
and  Great  Fish,  emptying  themselves  into 
the  Indian  ocean.  The  last,  in  part  of  its 
course,  separates  the  Cape  colony  Grom 
Cafiraria.  The  spring  and  a*utumn  are 
temperate,  and  the  most  agreeable  part  of 
the  year.  The  heat  is  excessive  in  sum- 
mer, and,  on  account  of  the  elevation  of 
the  surface,  man^  parts  experience  the 
extreme  of  cold  m  winter.  The  soil  is, 
of  course,  various,  but  its  general  charac- 
ter is  not  that  of  fertility.  The  cultivation 
is  very  imperfect,  the  inhabitants  depend- 
ing princi[)ally  on  pasturage.  Wheat  and 
maize  thrive  well ;  the  vine  flourishes  lux- 
uriantlv;  oranges,  lemons  and  figs  are 
good,  but  all  kinds  of  nuts  have  failed. 
The  aloe  and  myrtle  grow  to  a  great  size. 
Timl)er  is  scarce :  the  chestnut,  wild  al- 
mond and  plum  are  indigenous.  The 
domestic  animals  of  civilized  man  have 
all  been  introduced.  The  sheep  are  of 
the  broad-tailed  kind.  Lions,  tigers, 
w^olves,  hyaenas,  buffaloes  and  jackals  are 
numerous  in  the  vicinity  of  the  settle- 
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ments.  In  the  more  remote  parts  are  the 
elephant,  the  rhinoceros,  the  quagga,  the 
giraffe,  &c.  The  spring-bock  is  seen  in 
herds  of  10,00a  Monkeys,  armadillos, 
and  other  small  animals,  are  numerous. 
The  ostrich  is  common.  Vultures,  eagles, 
kites,  and  the  gigantic  condor  inhabit  the 
mountaina  There  ^re  also  peUcans,  fla- 
mingoes, parrots,  and  many  kinds  of 
aquatic  birds.  Noxious  reptiles  are  not 
numerous.  Pish  are  plentiful  on  the  coasts. 
The  capital  is  Cape  Town.  (q.  v.)  Scaree- 
\y  any  manufactiu^es  have  been  ijitro- 
duced  into  the  colony,  and  i\3  coanneroe 
is  very  limited.  Some  British  t  n  p  re  I  j  a  nts 
have  setded  at  Cape  Towtj»  mid  tlic;  tiade 
appears  to  be  increasing.  Tht^  [iriiiri|ia1 
export  is  Cape  wine.  Tlin  iin|H)rtii  arc 
in  small  quantities,  and  c^M^sii^t  f4'  <  loilib^ 


Thesupr-lprnnrKl 


hardware,  furniture,  hats,  ^.  r> 
age  amount  is  about  a  miliirri  ^ ' 
The  value  of  the  colony  to  (iv 
must  not,  however,  be  (siuiiiii  li  i^  «.-> 
revenue.  It  is  importam.  innripiiUy,  as^ 
being  the  connecting  link  Utu\t;u  iluit 
kingdom  and  her  possessions  in  the  East. 
The  Dutch  settlers,  who  live  in  the  inte- 
rior, are  called  hoors,  and  are  in  a  very 
defraded  condition.  Indolent  and  stu- 
pi(^  every  thing  about  them  exhibits  the 
utmost  wretch^ness  in  the  midst  of  plen- 
ty. (See  Barrow's  Travels  in  Southern 
Jifrica ;  Vailtant,  Lichtenstein  and  Camp- 
bell's Travels,  and  the  reverend  Mr.  La- 
trobe's  Visit  to  SovJUi^fricOy  in  1815  and 
1816.  Beauvois,  the  French  traveller,  has 
also  lately  given  interesting  information 
on  the  south  of  Afiica.) 

Cape  Hatteras ;  a  noted  and  danger- 
ous ca|)e  on  the  coast  of  North  Carolina ; 
being  the  projecting  point  of  a  long  reef 
of  sand,  extending  from  Ocracoke  inlet  to 
New  inlet;    lat.  35°  14'  N.;   Ion.  75° 

3(y  w. 

Cape  Haytien  (formerly  called  Cape 
Francois,,  or  Le  Cap,  and,  during  the  reign 
of  Christophe,  Cape  Henry) ;  a  town  of 
Hayti,  and  the  capital  of  the  island  and 
republic ;  lon..72°  W  W. ;  lat  19°  A&  N. 
It  is  situated  on  the  nortli  coast ;  was 
tbunded  in  1670 ;  burnt  in  1792,  by  the 
blacks ;  was  the  last  town  retained  bv  tlie 
French  in  the  island,  but  was  surrendered 
by  them  to  the  blacks  in  1803 ;  it  then 
became  the  capital  of  the  black  emperer, 
Henry  Christophe.  Before  it  suffered  so 
severely  by  intestine  convulsions,  it  con- 
tained a  number  of  elegant  buildings, 
about  900  houses  of  stone  and  brick,  and 
a  population  of  from  8  to  12,000 ;  some 
say  20,000,  12,000  being  slaves.  It  is 
situated  in  a  very  fertile  tract,  and  has 


one  of  the  most  secure  and  cooveiiieiit 
harbors  in  the  island.  It  is  built  oo  a 
cape,  at  the  edge  of  a  hirge  plain,  60  miles 
long  and  12  broad,  between  the  sea  ^nd 
the  mountains.  Its  situation  is  not  fortu- 
nate, as  it  is  screened  from  the  land  wind 
by  the  mountains,  and  thus  lefl  exposed 
to  the  unmitigated  fervor  of  the  sun's 
rays.  The  plain  is  well  watered  and 
highly  cultivated.  It  is  cut  through  by 
straight  roads,  40  feet  broad,  lined  with 
hedges  of  lime  and  lemon  trees,  leading 
lo  pinntutions  wI/mIi  {H'  '  great  a 

quail lity  of  Mifrnr  4k?  any  ^^  jl  ;  b^same 
size  iiL  Uii-  \%tjrlJ.  ^^K"        ^* 

Cape  Horn  ;  a  ra|»e  ^^^f  ^uth  coast 
of  Turra  del  l^^uex^o.  irtw  the  Mouthem 
extremity  of  f^auiU  Ainencji;  lat,  55°  58' 
S^-;    loii.*^  Ii7'    L*i'    \\\     Tiie    Davjgilb«i 


.ij*f'  Hum  is  w.ry  dmigerouSj  on 
'  ►  I"  iret  I II  e  ii^ciii  pests ;  y  t- 1,  of  late, 
^  u  tht;  coininon  cour^.  of  vessels, 
ir^^ia  I  Mil  rid  irindi  preffrable  lu  the  te- 
dlmfs'  fKt^s{i;^c  tj*ri*>jjjli  the  straits  of  Ma- 
gt  llai I.  The liiuR'  i-s  rn I krilnted  by  Indians, 
of  whom  little  is  known.  The  cape  was 
discovered  by  Jacob  le  Maire,  a  Dutch- 
roan,  in  1616.  It  is  cold,  lofty,  and  cov- 
ered with  wood. 

Cape  Lookout;  a  dangerous  cape  on 
tlie  coast  of  North  Carolina ;  lat  34""  2Sy 
N.;  Ion.  76^  37' W. 

Cape  TWn;  capital  of  tlie  cape  of 
Good  Hope;  lat. 33° 6' S.  Ion.  18°23'E.: 
population  in  1818,  18,173;  of  whom 
7460  were  whites,  1905  free  blacks,  810 
apprentices,  536  Hottentots,  7462  slaves. 
It  is  agreeably  situated,  rather  more  than 
30  miles  from  the  cape  of  Good  Hope, 
properly  so  called,  at  the  head  of  Table 
bay,  in  a  valley  between  the  Table  and 
Lion  mountains.  It  is  defended  by  a 
castle  of  considerable  strength,  and  con- 
tains a  court-house,  a  guard-house,  a  Cal- 
vinistic  church,  a  Lutheran  church,  a 
theati-e,  and  1145  houses,  many  of  which 
are  fine.  The  tone  of  society  is  wholly 
commercial,  the  minds  of  all  classes  being 
bent  on  trade.  There  was  not,  in  181^ 
a  public  school  nor  a  bookseller's  shop  in 
the  town.  The  streets  are  broad,  but  ill- 
paved.  The  price  of  provisions  is  very 
reasonable.  The  town  is  well  supplied 
with  springs  of  excellent  water,  sufficient 
also  for  the  ships  which  stop  at^the  port 
The  harbor  is  tolerably  secure  from  Sep- 
tember to  May,  while  the  S.  E.  winds 
prevail.  During  the  rest  of  the  year,  when 
the  wind  blows  generally  from  the  N. 
and  N.  W.,  ships  are  obliged  to  resort  to 
False  bay,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
peninsula. — ^A   missionary  is   supported 
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Gq^w  J^'mje  (aooiently,  Anetutrium) ;  <m 
the  west  coast  of  Africa;  laL  14^  44^  N.$ 
loD.  ir*  31'  W. 

Ccfe  Verdt  Mrnds ;  iakoids  of  Af- 
rica, m  the  Atlantic ;  so  called  fiom  cape 
Verde,  opposite  to  which  they  axe  shuA 
ated ;  390  miles  W.  cape  Verde,  and  be- 
tween 1^  and  18°  N.  W  They  belong 
to  Portugal  As  to  their  number,  some 
i«ckon  10,  others  14  or  more,  by  siving 
the  name  of  islands  to  those  whidi  are 
only  focksL  They  are,  in  generai,  moun- 
tainous ;  the  Jaiver  hills  are  covered  with 
a  beaiiti^  vMture,  as  well  as  the  exten- 
nve  valleys  between  4  but  with  little  wa- 
tei^  except  what  is  found  in  ponds  and 
weils.  They  are  said  to  have  been,  and 
probablv  were,  known  to  the  ancients, 
under  the  name  of  Gorgadu,  The  air  is 
extremely  hot  and  unwholesome.  It  rare- 
ly rains ;  and  the  ground  is  so  hot  that 
one  can  hardly  stami  in  places  exposed  to 
the  sun.  It  is  dangerous  to  pass  the 
Biffht  in  the  open  aic,  for  tlie  great  heat  is 
onen  succeeded  by  a  sudden  cold,  which 
proves  mortal  to  such  os  are  exposed  to 
it  The  soil  is,  for  the  most  part,  stony 
and  barren ;  nevertheless,  some  parts  pio- 
duce  rice,  maize,  bananas,  lemons,  oran- 
ges, citrons,  pomegranates,  figs  and  mel- 
ons. Grapes  are  aathered  twice  a  year. 
The  manufacture  of  leather  and  salt  forms 
the  prindpal  riches.  Two  of  the  islands, 
St  Yago  and  St  Philip,  depend  immedi- 
ately on  the  king,  and  are  the  onlv  ones 
fortified.  The  number  of  inhabitants 
is  calculated  at  100,000.  Few  whites  are 
now  seen.  The  governor  and  priests  are 
often  Negroea.  The  chief  town  is  Porto 
Praya.  In  the  small  island  of  Mayo, 
much  salt  is  made.  Numerous  vessels, 
principally  American,  visit  this  place  for 
the  sake  of  obtaining  it,  and  bring  flour  to 
|(ive  in  exchange.  In  1827,  the  imports 
mto  the  U.  States  from  these  islands 
amounted  to  $77,425;  the  exports  to  tliem 
firom  the  U.  States,  .to  $104,165.  The 
island  of  Fuej^o,  one  of  the  group,  con- 
osts  of  one  sin|;le  mountain,  formerly  a 
volcano,  accordmg  to  lieutenant  Mucfge, 
^90  feet  above  the  level  of  tlie  sea. 

Capbllcn,  G.  A,  J.,  boron  de ;  gov- 
ernor-general of  all  tlie  Dutch  settlements 
in  Asia ;  one  of  the  few  politicians  of  our 
time,  who,  in  good  and  bad  fortune,  have 
preserved  inteffritv  of  principle.  His  fk- 
ther  is  known  By  his  defence  of  the  for- 
tress of  Gorkum  against  the  Prussians. 
The  son,  after  an  excellent  education,  was 
made,  in  1808,  by  Louis  king  of  Jlolland, 
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pnftct  odf'Bnl  Frieilmd*  where  he  was 
much  bakywd.  Louis  afierwaxds  niade 
him  minister  o#  the  intNior  and  counsel-' 
lor  c^  state,  and  it  was  very  probably  be 
who  advised  the  king  to  resign  his  throne. 
Under  Napoleon,  he  accepted  no  ofiice. 
King  Wilham  made  him  minister  of  the 
colonies.  When  the  congress  of  Vienna 
united  Belgium  with  Holland,  he  was  < 
oomroisBioned  to  prepare  the  Beljrians  for 
the  new  government  Since  1815,  Ca- 
pellen,  in  his  high  post  in  Batavia,  has 
mcreased  the  produetiveneas  of  the  Dutch 
possessions  in  Asia,  pardculariv  of  Java, 
oy  his  excellent  institutions.  Batavia  has 
been  nuide  a  fitee  port,  at  which  the  ships 
of  the  U.  States  of  America,  in  particular, 
procure  great  quantities  of  conee,  sugar, 
-lice,  rum  and  spices,  for  ready  money. 
The  commerce  of  Banda  and  Amboyna, 
as  well  as  that  of  Bcmea,  has  dso  been 
increased. 

Cafei^lo,  Bianca;  a  noble  Venetian 
lady,  whose  singular  adventures  and  final 
elevation  have  rendered  her  exceedingly 
remarkable.  She  was  bom  about  154^, 
being  the  d&ughter  of  Bartolomeo  Capel- 
lo,  a  patrician  of  Venice.  She  early  foil 
in  love  with  a  young  and  handsome  cleric 
in  the  banking-house  of  Salviati,  named 
Buonaventuri.  The  consequence  of  the 
intrigue  was  the  pregnancy  of  the  lady, 
and  the  flight  of  the  lovers  to  Florence, 
where  they  married,  and  Bianca  lay  in  of 
a  daughter.  Here  they  lived  some  tune 
in  great  apprehenaon  and  obscurity,  until 
some  accident  or  contrivance  introduced 
Bianca  to  the  notice  of  Francis,  son  of 
Cosmo,  grand-duke  of  Tuscany.  Her 
uncommon  beauty  and  engaging  man- 
ners made  an  immediate  impression  on  a 
prince  notorious  for  his  attachment  to  the 
sex ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  she 
and  her  husband  were  quickly  settled  in 
a  splendid  palace,  and  the  latter  made 
chamberlain  to  the  duke,  and,  to  the  great 
disgust  of  the  Florentines,  intrusted  with 
a  large  share  of  public  business.  Bianca 
was,  in  the  mean  time,  introduced  at 
court,  and  became  the  object  of  great 
admimtion ;  and  it  is  asserted,  that,  even 
at  that  time,  Francis  promised  to  nuurry 
her,  should  they  become  released  fi^m 
the  marriage  ties  1^  which  they  were 
each  of  them  bound.  This  took  place  in 
a  veiT  fow  years  on  her  part  Buonaven- 
turi, having  engaged  in  an  intrigue  with  a 
woman  of  rank,  was  assassinated  by  her 
fiimily ;  and  Francis  now  avowedly  pro- 
claimed Bianca  his  mistress.  As  Francis^ 
who  had  no  issue,  passionately  desired 
even  a  natural  child,  Bianca,  whose  in- 
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Us  to  hM  wiflbM,  oMTied  on  all  tte  loffBM 
of  premumcy,  and  pmented  lo  bar  do- 
kided  loTor  a  hbwAkwd  male  ehild^  af 
poor  paxentB,  whom  he  joyfiiUy  reeeivad 
aa  hia  own,  and  cbnatened  Antonio.  A 
legitiBaate  aon,  produced  to  him  aoon  after 
by  iuB  ducbeee,  kidiiced  him  to  ba  lorn 
open  m  hia  attentions  to  Bianca ;  but  the 
death  of  hia  wife,  very  aoon  after,  opened 
to  the  latter  aroed  to  her  final  elevation, 
and  flhe  waa  quicUy  united  to  Frmcia  by 
a  privato  maniafle.  Her  ambitiim,  how- 
ever, was  not  to  be  gratified  without  pub- 
lieity ;  and  she  induced  the  giand-dake 
to  aend  a  solema  embasay  to  Venke,  to 
infonn  the  senate  of  his  msiriaj^  and  to 
request  them  to  confer  on  Bianca  the 
titw  of  daugkUr  qf  tiie  repMk^  which 
honor  waa  supposed  to  entitle  those  on 
whom  it  waa  boBtowed  to  a  royal  alliance. 
That  government  assented,  and  Bianca, 
being  crowned  daughter  of  the  state,  was 
solemnly  installed  grand-duchess  of  Tus- 
cany in  1579.  In  1583,  the  legitimate  son 
of  Francis  eipired ;  and,  soon  after,  he  de- 
clared Antonio  his  lawful  son,  although,  it 
is  said,  Bianca  had  acknowledged  her 
impositicm.  Ferdinand,  the  brcwber  of 
Francis,  and  his  lawful  heir,  was  not 
bUnd  to  these  proceedings,  and  paid  the 
greatest  attenuon  to  the  subsequent  re- 
potted presnancies  of  the  ducheea,  until, 
the  state  of  her  health  setting  all  idea  of 
ftuther  progeny  aside,  she  essayed  to  ef- 
fect a  reconciliation  between  the  biothen, 
and  Ferdinand  paid  a  visit  to  Florence. 
He  had  been  there  but  a  shoit  time,  when 
Francis  fell  ill,  at  his  hunting  village  cf 
Poffgio,  where  his  brother  was  a  guest ; 
and,  two  days  after,  the  duchess  being 
aeiaed  with  the  same  symptoms,  they 
both  died,  after  about  a  week's  illiMSS,  in 
October,  1587,  Bianca  being  then  in  her 
45th  year.  Tlie  known  character  of  the 
Medici  femihr  caused  this  catastrophe  to 
be  attributed  to  poison ;  and  a  stor^  is 
current,  that  Bianca,  intending  to  poison 
Ferdinand  with  a  prepared  viand,  he  had 
the  addreaa  to  make  the  duke  and  duchess 
eat  of  it  themselves.  As  there  waa  no 
direct  motive  for  the  attempt  at  the  pe- 
riod, and  it  resta  only  on  the  character  of 
the  parties,  it  is  more  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  a  malignant  fever,  at  an  un- 
neahhy  season,  was  the  real  cause  of  the 
sudden  tenninalion  of  so  extraordinsiy  a 
career.  The  hatred  of  the  Fkwentines 
haa  made  Bianca  a  monster  of  vice  and 
oruelty ;  a  thousand  absurd  stories  were 
propagated  of  her  propensity  to  msgks, 
and  other  Crimea;  and,  perceiviBg  the 


ifce  employed  tnsns  of  spies  and  inftma^ 
eiB,wluoh«dded  still  more  to  their  ani^ 
aiesiiy.  The  tnith  seems  to  be,  that  she 
was  a  woman  of  oonaummate  beauty  and 
addrew,  with  little  er  no  principle ;  and 
such  was  the  cfasrscter  of  the  ItaiiaB 
QOttits,  al  the  period  in  whidi  she  flonriah- 
ed,  that  she  had  only  to  aet  in  the  spirit 
of  the  times,  to  become  v«ry  neariy  as 
vioiotts  as  the  Flwentines  described  her. 
Caper.  Capen  are  the  unopened  flow- 
er-buds of  a  low  sfanib  (cofpana  jprnaas)^ 
whioh  grows  from  the  crevices  of  rocks 
and  wails,  and  among  nriMih,  in  the 
southern  parts  of  Franee,  iRtaly  and  the 
Levant  The  stems  of  the  caper-bush 
are  trailing,  and  two  or  three  feet  long. 
The  leaves  are  aheraate,  of  somewh^ 
oval  shapa»  veined,  and  of  a  bright-green 
color ;  and  the  flovran  are  large  and 
beautiful,  with  four  petals,  and  white, 
with  a  tinge  of  red.— -In  the  south  of 
France,  the  caper-bush  is  veiy  common. 
It  grows  wild  upon  the  walls  of  Rome, 
Sienna  and  Fk>rence,  and,  when  trained 
against  a  waU,  flourishes  even  in  tihe 
nei^boriiood  of  Paris;  notwidistandhtf 
which,  it  is  almost  unknown  in  Englin 
ffsidens,  wliere  it  cannot  be  made  to 
flower  vrithout  the  aid  of  artificial  heat 
It  is  cultivated,  on  a  large  scale,  between 
Marseilles  and  Toulon,  and  in  many  parts 
of  Italy.  In  the  early  part  of  tlie  math 
mer,  it  begins  to  flower,  and  the  flowen 
continue  successively  to  appear,  until  the 
commencement  of  vrinter.  The  buds  ara 
picked  every  morning,  before  the  petali 
are  expanded ;  and,  as  diey  ale  gathered, 
they  are  put  into  vinegar  and  sah.  When 
a  sufficient  quantitjr  is  coUectod,  they  are 
distributed,  aeoordin^  to  their  size,  into 
difierent  vessels,  agam  put  into  vinegar, 
and  then  packed  up  for  sale  end  expmta- 
tion.  This  pickle  is  much  used  in  sauce 
for  boiled  mutton.  To  persons  unaccus* 
tomed  to  it,  the  taste  of  capen  is  unpleas- 
ant; but,  after  a  little  while,  the  palale 
beeomes  perfectly  reconciled  to  it  The 
flovrer-buds  of  the  marsh-marigold  (eid- 
fta  jMhufrur)  and  nasturtiams  are  fie- 
auently  pickled,  and  eaten  as  a  substitute 
tor  cspers.  The  baik  of  the  root,  cut 
into  slices,  and  dried  in  small  rolls  w 
ijuills^  like  dnnamon,  is  sometimes  used 
in  medicine,  in  cases  of  obstruction  of  die 


Capbb,  in  shipping,  is  the  Dutch  and 
German  name  forprwdfeo*. 

Caferitaum  ;  a  tovm  in  ancient  Psles- 
tine,  on  the  west  side  of  the  sea  of  Tibe- 
rias; lon«  35^44^  £.;  IstaSP  45^  N.   Near 
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•unp  mine.  Thto  plaee  is  flmoaB,  in 
CfarMm  hiBloiy,  bectote  Jfesw  used  to 
nside  han  dumif  die  liaie  of  his  mnis- 
try^  wd  in  its  VMsinAljf  lis  ^Mvored  the 
semMHio&llieinouBib  NvtMag'oritiiow 
lemsms.  As  Gsperasum  is  not  mett- 
tioned  in  th»  CNd  TestamflBt^  k  bmj  fasTe 
been  iMiilt  after  the  rstmu  from  the  Baby* 
lonish  capttviQr.  It  siood  on  the  eoasi  ef 
Qalilee,  en  the  boidem  of  Ubakm  and 
Nephthsiim. 

Catbt;  the  name !of  die  Fnodi  nee 
of  kmgSi  which  has  j^rren  118  sov6>- 
reinw  to  Eitpe,  tiz.  do  ku»  of  Franee, 
-  92  tdngs  orVbctngal,  II  of  Naples  and 
Siciljr,  5  ef  SpaiDt  3  of  Hunffaiy,  3  em- 
peron  of  Coaslantinople,  3  kings  of  Na- 
vane,  17dtdGesof  Bnifundy,  Id  dnfces  of 
Brittanyi  9  dukes  of  Lomine,  snd  4  dukes 
of  Purma.  The  hisioty  of  this  royal  race 
is,  at  the  same  ttane,  the  histoiy  of  the 
rise  aoid  progiess  of  the  French  mon- 
archy. (See  f^ranee.)  The  ftte  of  one 
of  the  most  interesting  countries  and  na- 
tions in  Europe  is  connected  with  the 
name  of  Gapet  After  having  been  de^ 
pimd  crtfmr  thrones,  and  again  restored 
to  them,  this  teni^  stands  fbith  as  the 
first  and  most  ancient  suppoit  of  the  Eik 
lopean  prineiirfe  of  pontical  Ic^timacy, 
diat  divine  nght,  which,  in  this  house, 
commenced  with  treason,  its  oriffin  fe 
cemarfcable.  Pepin  the  Short,  the  ftther 
of  Chariemane,  and  mnror  of  the  pakee 
under  the  Meaovin^an  dynasty,  had  di»- 
l^aoed  that  royri  houses  and  nsurped  the 
Jthrone  txf  the  ancient  kings  of  the  Franln. 
AAer  a  sj^lbce  of  385  yean,  his  own  de- 
scendants) the  Carkwingian  monar^ 
eiqwrienced  a  similar  fiiie.  Under  the 
last  Cark>viiigians,  destitute  alftce  of  ener- 
igr  and  wisdom,  Hugh  the  Great^  duke  of 
ranoe  (br  wfaach  was  then  understood 
the  Isle  or  France),  OHeans  and  Bunnin- 
dy,  exereised  a  power  as  unfimited  as 
Ibat  of  the  mayor  of  the  pakoe  under  the 
M«»mngians.  On  the  death  of  Louis  V, 
without  chiklren,  in  967,  his  uncle  Charles, 
duke  of  Lower  Lorraine,  laid  claim  to  the 
throne, which  the  Franks  hadswom  to 
mesenre  to  the  fiunily  of  Chartemagne. 
The  French  nobihty,  supported  1^  pope 
John  XV,  proclaimed  Hu^  son  of  Hugh 
the  Great,  duke  of  France  and  count  of 
Paris,  king,  with  the  somame  of  Ce^ 
{emetuB,  C4iuntOy  broad-head;  or,  more 
nrobaUy,  from  a  sort  of  hat,  eapaiu9). 
The  valiant  Chaiies  of  Lomdne  was  sor- 
prised  in  Laon^  by  the  treaehery  of  a 
Mfaop,  aasd  made  priMwr.  He  died, 
afterwanlB,  in  prison,  and  hja  (Mm 


CNho,  dtike  of  Ikrwer  Lomdne,  died  lax 
1006.    Both  his  younger  brothers  died 
clfildlesB  in  Germany.     Thus  die  race 
of  Capet  was  left  in  possession  of  the 
throne  of  France.     According  to  some 
histerisns,  Hugh  Capet  was  descended 
from  a  German  family.    He  was  married 
to  a  German  princess,  Adelaide,  daughter 
of  klnr  Henry  I  of  Germany  (duke  of 
Saxony).    Hugh  was  crowned  at  Rheims, 
and  swore  to  preserve  to  the  nation,  and 
paitknilarly  to  the  powerflil  feudal  nobil- 
ity end  cleiny,  all  tneir  existing  privilegesi 
By  his  wise  measures,  he  gave  penna- 
nence  to  his  dynasty,  which,  next  to  the 
frmily  of  Guelph,  is  the  eklest  sovereign 
house  at  present  existing.  (See  BavolHmA  . 
Hugh,  and  the  succeedmg  monarchs,  till 
Louis  VII,  took  the  precaution  to  have 
their  successors  invested  with  the  royal 
title  during  then*  own  life-time.    Thus 
Hu^  bad  his  son  Robert  crovmed  and 
anomted,  as  his  colleague,  as  eariy  as  Jan. 
1, 968.    He  abolishef^  by  law,  the  parti- 
tion of  the  heredjtarv  estates  amons  the 
sons  of  the  kings,  and  fbibade  the  auena- 
tkm  of  the  ftmuy  domains.    T%e  daugh- 
ters of  the  kings  were  endowed,  mm 
that  time,  with  money,  and  the  appanage 
which  was  given  to  tbe  princes  of  the 
blood  retumed  to  the  crown  in  defiiuh 
ofmaleheks.   Both  these  principles  were 
more  iiilly  confirmed  bolster  laws.  Thus 
Huffh  Capet,  by  unitmg  his  hereditary 
dttcny,  Consisting  of  Paris,  Isle  de  France 
and   Burgundy,    unaDenably  with   the 
crown,  may  be  regarded  as  the  founder 
of  the  French  monarohy.    What  he  had 
begun  was  completed  by  his  successors, 
parliculariy  in  the  times  of  the  crusades, 
and  by  the  estabfishment  of  standing  ar-< 
mies.    All  the  political  statements  flhis^ 
tradve  of  this  subject  are  collected  by  the 
marquis  de  Pastoret,  peer  of  France,  in 
his  continuation  of  the  Ordtmnances  des 
12ms  de  FVanee  de  la  troidhne  Ract^  vols, 
XV.  xvi,  xvii.  (Paris,  1811, 1814, 1820,  fol.), 
witii  which  may  be  compared  the  essay 
of  the  advocate  Beuffnot,  vrhich  obtained 
the  prize  of  the  academy  of  inscriptions, 
JSwdt  mr  ks  hsHiuHont  de  SL  Lovia 
(Psris,  1821). 

Capi  Aoa  ;  ui  the  Turidsh  court,  the 
superintendent  of  the  eunuchs.  He  also 
announces  all  who  derire  to  speak  to  the 
trend  vizier,  and  introduces  roreijpi  am- 
basMidorsto  an  audience, — Ctqf^  {ecqnd- 
«dbi)  is  a  name  applied  to  the  guards  or 
door-keepers  of  the  seraglio,  in  numb^ 
i^out4D0.  Their  superintendent  is  called 
Oa^p^  BhKki  Thev  likewise  convey 
tile  sultsn'ii  ofders.    Among  their  duties 
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k  thttt  of  c«n3^g  the  cold  to  Aom  wiio 

are  to  be  stranglea. 

Capias.  A  writ  or  proceas  of  capias  is 
one  whereby  the  sheriff  is  ordered  to  ar- 
rest the  body  of  the  defendaiit,  either 
before  judgment,  to  compel  him  to  an- 
swer to  a  suit ;  and  this  is  called  a  capiat 
.  ad  resporuUfuhtm ;  or,  after  the  judgment, 
•to  compel  him  to  satisfy  the  jud^uent ; 
and  this  is  called  a  o^not  ad  BoHtfaden- 
dum,  commonly  abbreviated  ea,  scu  In 
case  of  injuries  without  force,  the  ciyil 
law,  and,  originally,  the  common  law,  did 
not  authorize  the  snest  of  the  defendant 
before  judgment,  that  is,  the  arrest  to  anr 
mver;  and  upon  feudal  principles,  says 
sir  William  Blackstone,  3  Com.  281,  ««the 
person  of  a  feudatory  was  not  tiable  to 
be  attached  for  injuries  merely  civil,  lest, 
tliereby,  the  lord  should  be  deprived  of 
his  services."  The  first  writ  of  eapku 
ad  respondendum  was  given  by  act  of 
parliament  in  1267,  52  Henry  III,  c.  23, 
§  1,  which  provided,  that,  *^if  bailiff 
which  ought  to  make  account  to  their 
lords,  do  withdraw  themselves,  and  have 
no  lauds  nor  tenements  whereby  they 
may  be  distrained,  they  shall  be  attached 
by  their  bodiesr  so  that  the  sheriff  shall 
cause  them  to  come  to  make  their  ac- 
count." This  act  appUed  to  a  particular 
description  of  receivers,  and  supposes 
them  not  only  to  be  debtors,  but  also  to 
have  in  their  own  hands  Uie  evidence  of 
the  amount  of  the  debt,  the  production 
of  which  was  one  object  of  the  procesa 
The  statute  of  13  Edward  I,  c.  11,  passed 
in  1285,  ]  8  years  after  the  former,  extends 
tliis  process  to  ^all  manner  of  receivers 
bound  to  yield  account,"  and  provides  ^  if 
they  be  fouad  in  arrearages  upon  this 
account,  their  bodies  shall  be  arrested, 
and,  by  the  testimony  of  the  auditors,  shaH 
)>e  sent  mto  the  next  gaol,  and  be  impris- 
oned in  irons  under  safe  custody,  and 
renialu  in  prison  at  their  own  cost,  until 
they  have  satisfied  their  master  [the  cred- 
itor] fully  of  their  arrearages."  This 
atatute  seems  to  suppose  the  proof  and 
e^tablishmeut  of  the  debt  before  the  ar- 
rest, and,  so  fiu-,  seems  to  have  the  char- 
acter of  a  CO.  «a. ;  but  it  is  considered  a 
capi€U  ad  respondendum  by  sir  William 
Blackstone ;  soin  Jacobs's  Law  Dictiona- 
ry, and,  indeed,  generally.  And  it  ap- 
pears that  the  practice  of  airesting  on 
mesne  process,  that  is,  before  judinnent, 
to  answer,  in  civil  suits,  grew  out  m  these 
statutes;  for  the  subsequent  statutes  of 
25  Edward  III,  c  17  (A.  D.  1350)»  pro- 
Tiding  that  ''such  process  shaH  be  made 
in  writ  of  debt,  detinue  of  chattels,  and 


tBi^  of^BmitMt  by  writ  ofcupiltfi,  as  fa 
used  m  writ  of  acoount  f  and  of  SI  Hen* 
ry  VII,  c.  9  (A.  D.  1503),  im>viding  that 
^like  process  shall  be  bmafter,  in  actione 
upon  the  case,  as  in  action  of  tre^MSS  or 
debt ;"  evideiitty  have  reftrence  to  an  ar- 
lest  to  answer^  A  writ  upon  which  asuk 
is  eommenced  is  either  a  capias,  distrew 
or  aammons ;  ^uStet  the  person  of  the 
defendant  is  seized,  and  (unless  he  is 
bailed)  imprisoned  until  the  trial,  or  fas 
goods  or  lands  are  seized  as  a  guarantee 
of  his  appearance  to  answer;  and  more 
often,  in  modem  times,  to  obtain  a  Hen  to 
secure  satisftction  of  the  judgment ;  or  he 
is  only  summoned,  that  is,  merely  has 
notice,  that  a  suit  has  been  commenced  be- 
fore such  a  court,  by  such  a  plaintifi^  and 
is  to  be  heard  at  such  a  time.  This  last 
is  unifonnly  the  process  adopted  in  dairos 
of  knd.  But  by  the  statute  of  5  Geo.  li, 
c  27,  since  made  perpetual  by  another 
statute,  it  is  provided,  that,  **in  idl  cases 
where  the  cause  of  action  shall  not 
amount  to  ten  pounds,  the  plaintiff  diaM 
not  arrest  the  body  of  the  defendant;^ 
and  **  in  all  cases  where  the  cause  of  a«S- 
tion  shall  amount  to  ten  pounds^  an  affi- 
davit shall  be  made  and  filed  of  such 
cause  of  action,  and  the  sum  specified  in 
such  affidavit  shall  be  endorsed  on  the 
writ,  for  which  sum  the  ^eriff  riiall  take 
bail,  and  no  m(H«."  *^It  is  corioHs  to 
remark,"  says  Mr.  Tidd,  ''the  changes 
which  the  law  of  arrest  has  undergone  at 
difiS&rent  periods.  Anciently,  an  arrest  was 
not  allowed,  except  in  action  of  treapaai 
xi  ei  wrwM ;  afterwards,  an  arrest  was  in- 
troduoed  virith  a  c&pms  in  ot#Br  acti<N)8 ; 
now,  by  the  operation  of  the  before-men- 
tioned statutes^  an  arrest  cannot  be  made 
in  the  only  action  wherein  it  was  for- 
merly allowed."  But,  as  has  been  justly 
remarked  in  a  Pennsylvania  case  (6  Binn, 
302),  the  reason  for  not  requiring  bail  ni 
trespass  is,  the  difficulty  of  fixing  the 
amounts  for  which  it  ought  to  be  required. 
In  the  U.  States,  except  Louisiana,  the 
fonn  of  process  is  usually  adopted  fiom 
the  English  law,  but  with  so  gfesl  modi- 
fications  on  this  particular  sobfect,  that  it 
is  not  easy  to  lay  down  any  genemi  rule ; 
and  to  state  the  partKular  cases  in  which 
an  arrest  of  the  person  on  mesne  process 
is  allowed  in  eacn  of  the  states,  would  ftr 
exceed  the  limitB  prescribed  by  the  plas 
of  this  work.  Tlie  general  nrinciple  wss 
laid  dovm,  in  the  trial  of  judge  Ghsse  on 
articles  of  impeachment,  in  1804,  that,  in 
criminal  prooeedings^  wherever  the  of* 
fenee  duurged  subjects  the  party  to  the 
panisbment  of  unpxisonment,  the  proostf 
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.  by  Mi  wrast  ot^tn 
Ihit  Uw  pv^  ofaasigei  maf  be 
L  in  ouBtodTt  t»  reeeife  poniihmtttki 
OMe  of  his  being  ibmid  foMCjr*  b  cifll 
0iiilii  the  ceipitm  tui  ruponmmdmn  ww 
ancieDtly  edoptod  Tery  eHMMv^,  if  net 
lUUvevMUy,  under  the  cokNuel  go^em- 
ments,  in  a«tioiiB  of  aeeouDt,  aammiMit, 
eeTenanty  debt  and  ease.  The  oafnae  was 
adopted  eaify  uid  inmlidtly,  in  many  ef 
the  8taie%  as  a  part  or  the  oommon  bw ; 
*anda  huqge  pait  of  the  legialation  on  the 
subject,  subsequent  to  the  adoption  of  the 
constitutions  of  the  stales^  isaraodifiea- 
tioa  of  a  motice  aheady  existiBg.  And 
the  Teiy  Jaws  authorizing  the  airest  aie 
not  to  be  found,  except  by  impheation 
fiom  those  modifying  and  regulating  the 
piactiee.  In  nciany  of  the  states,  hoivever, 
anest  on  mesne  process  for  debt  is  abol- 
ished, except  in  cases  where  it  is  appre- 
hended, the  debtor  intends  to  escape.  In 
other  statesi  the  debtor  is  anested  on  the 
capioM  ad  rt»pimdendumf  but  set  at  laige 
Immediately  on  surrendering  his  property, 
im  oath,  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors. 
It  seems,  indeed,  to  be  putting  a  slight 
value  upon  personal  libeitv  to  permit  ar- 
rest, in  any  case,  without  the  intervention 
of  a  magistrate ;  and,  in  case  of  debt  or 
contract,  there  does  not  appesr  to  be  any 
good  reason  for  arresting  the  person  on 
mesne  process,  unless  it  be  roaiie  to  ap- 
pear satisfiictorily  to  a  magistrate,  that 
there  is  reason  to  apprehend  the  defbnd* 
ant  will  depart  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  court  The  c(ifia$  ad  mOi^fhtiendtmy 
or  anest  on  execution,  issues,  in  England, 
in  those  ciftes  where  the  a^naa  ad  retpon- 
dendum  Mes^  and  so  was  the  original  com- 
mon or  statute  law,  generally,  in  the  U. 
States;  but  the  bcuiKrupt  and  insolvent 
laws  of  England,  and  the  insolvent  laws 
of  several  of  the  U.  States,  enable  the 
defendant,  by  surrendering  his  property 
for  the  benefit  of  his  oredkors,  to  defeat 
the  capiaa  ad  saHifiicwndum. 

Capich.    (See  Capi  ^^Iga.) 

Capiijuakt  Tdbbs,  in  physics;  little 
pipes,  the  eanak  of  which  are  extremely 
nanow,  their  diameter  being  only  a  htm, 
third  or  fourth,  &c.  of  a  lme«  Ifone  end 
of  a  tube  of  this  soi^  open  at  both  ends, 
be  immersed  in  a  fluid  which  adheres  to 
glass,  as  water,  the  liouor  within  the  tube 
will  rise  to  a  sensible  beigfat  above  the 
suzfoce  of  that  without,  and  the  height  lo 
which  it  will  rise  is  inversely  as  the  di- 
ameter of  the  tube,  at  least  unless  tbe 
tubes  are  eaeeasively  fine.  This  phe» 
explained  by  the  attraetioii 
betwisen  die  gtaa  and  tfaa 
42* 


Md.  Suefa  nqolds  as  ido  not  adhere  to 
l^ass  (e.  g.,  quicksilver)  do  not  rise  in  the 
tube:  on  liie  contrwy,  they  stand  lower 
witfam  than  vrithoot  it  Tlie  ^enome- 
non  of  the  rise  of  fiouids  in  sucn  mbes  is 
exfaiM^ted  in  numbeness  instances  in  na- 
ture, as  m  the  rising  of  the  sap  in  plants. 
(See  the  article  ,^me9um ;  also,  Laplace's 
Thanie  de  VAeUm  CqpiZftttre,  Paris,  1806, 
4to^  and  the  SuppUfntnt  to  the  same, 
Paris,  1807,  4to.,  also  annexed  to  the 
third  volume  of  his  Mecaniqtie  Celufe.) 

Gapillart  Vessels  ;  the  minute  ves- 
sels in  whicfa  the  arteries  terminate,  and 
finom  which,  in  a  viray  not  well  under- 
stood, the  veins  commence.  The  distinc- 
tion between  the  arteries  and  veins  is, 
therefore,  lost  in  these  vessels.  The  sup- 
port of  the  solid,  and  the  formation  of  the 
fluid,  parts  of  the  system  take  pfaice 
especially  in  these  vessels. 

Capital,  in  political  economy,  is  the 
stock  of  valuable  exchanseable  commodi- 
ties possessed  by  individuals  or  a  com- 
munity.  This  is  the  usual  and  more 
limited  meaning  of  the  term ;  for,  in  com- 
paring the  capital  of  one  individual  with 
that  of  another,  we  have  in  mind  the 
apiount  of  money  for  which  the  stock  of 
each  can  be  exchanged.  The  market 
-value  is  in  view.  In  esthnadng  the  capi- 
tal of  any  individual,  we  necessarily  take 
into  consideration  the  debts  due  to  and 
from  hhn ;  and  many  men  of  large  capital 
are  only  possessed  of  claims  upon  othera; 
their  whole  stock  is  in  the  hands  of  othen 
at  interest ;  and  they  have  only  promises 
^r  a  certain  amount  of  Aioney,  and  actu- 
ally possess  neither  lands  nor  goods  to 
any  conrnderable  value;  while  othera 
possess  large  quantities  of  both,  and  yet 
nave  little  or  no  capital,  since  they  owe, 
in  money,  the  value  of  the  greater  part  or 
the  vehole  of  their  possessions.  Now  it 
is  plain  that  no  individual  can  undertake 
production,  to  any  lam  extent,  without 
an  extensive  stock.  He  must  have  land 
to  cultivate,  or  materials  to  work  up,  and 
implements  to  woric  with.  Even  a  sav- 
ace  must  have  a  capital,  such  as  his  hut, 
eknhes,  cooking  utenals,  food  enough 
to  support  him  until  he  can  obtain  a  new 
supply,  and  implements,  such  as  a  hatch- 
et, gun,  canoe,  flahing  gear,  with  which 
to  procure  this  supply.  Tlie  first  eflbrt 
of  mdustiy  is  to  supply  the  implements, 
apparatus  and  machmeiy  for  his  own  em- 
lloyraent;  and  as  society  and  the  arts 
advance,  and  the  operations  of  industry 
are  extcmded,  the  implemosts,  apjManatns, 
machinery  and  matenals,  requisite  in  con- 
dttoting  the  ptoceases  of  production,  must 
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be  proportunaUsTMeoniukt^d ;  and  tlieM 
will  constitute  a  part  of  the  capital  of  a 
communityi  and  alao  of  an  individiial, 
which  is  eaaentiai  toflucceas  in  i»rodiietiTe 
T^rocesses.  And  these  can  be  command* 
ed  by  any  one  in  pn^rtion  to  the  extent 
of  his  individual  ciqpital;  or,  if  he  have 
credit,  then  his  resources  for  production 
will  depend  upon  the  capital  of  othera — 
in  other  words,  that  of  the  community  to 
which  he  belon£& — In  considering  the 
aggregate  capital  of,  a  community,  we 
may  put  out  of  the  question  all  the  debts 
due  from  any  of  the  members  to  others ; 
for,  whether  these  be  great  or  small, — 
and  they  will  vary  according  as  the  prac* 
tice  of  giving  credit  is  more  or  leas  in  use, 
— still  the  capital  of  the  community  will 
consist  in  its  lands,  buildings,  ships,  ma« 
chinery,  materials  on  hand,  implements; 
in  short,  in  all  those  things  which  bear  a 
value  in  tlie  market  Provided  the  com- 
munity owes  no  debts  abroad,  these  wiU 
constitiite  its  aggregate  capital;  and,  if  its 
members  are  indebted  abroad,  we  find  its 
actual  net  capital,  as  in  the  case  of  an  in- 
dividual, by  deducting  the  amount  of  its 
debts  fi*om  the  value  of  its  possessions, 
without  regarding  the  debts  due  fit>m 
some  of  its  meml^rs  to  others. — ^lu  com- 
paring the  capital  or  wealth  of  two  com- 
munities, we  may  be  led  into  an  error  by 
comparing  the  value  of  their  possessions 
in  gold  and  silver,  since  the  value  of  these 
metals  is  well  known  to  differ  in  differ- 
ent countries,  by  whatever  standard  ^e 
comparison  be  made.  If,  for  instance, 
we  comjiare  the  value  of  the  metals  in 
reference  to  the  wages  of  a  common  day 
laborer,  we  find  he  has  2  or  3  pence  a 
day  iu  Egypt,  and  from  50  to  72  pence  in 
the  U.  States.  We  shall  find  the  same 
diversity  iu  otlier  tilings.  If  we  take  a 
horse,  of  the  same  beauty  and  serviceable 
qualities,  for  an  example,  we  shall  find 
his  price,  in  money,  to  be  twice  as  great 
in  one  place  as  in  another.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  make  such  a  comparison 
Ihrough  the  medium  of  the  metcds,  or  by 
adopting  them  as  a  common  measure,  we 
should,  iu  the  first  place,  correct  the 
measure  itself^  and  ascertain  whether  an 
ounce  of  f^old,  in. one  of  the  places  be- 
tween which  the  comparison  is  to  be 
made,  is  worth  a  half  of  an  ounce  or  an 
ounce  aud  a  half  in  the  other ;  and  the 
way  of  correcting  the  standard  would  be, 
to  take  equal  quantities  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  articles  of  the  same  quality,  in  the 
two  places,  or  equivalent  quantities  of 
^equivalent  articles,  as  nearly  as  their 
equivalence  can  be  ascertainedi  and  com* 


pm  their  mooaj  prioeahi  thetwopbMML 
but  this  correetKte  of  the  common  mett9> 
ure  is  not  very  easily  made.    The  meom 
of  comparing  the  value  of  money  at  anc- 
oeasive  periods,  in  die  same  commaniiy, 
are  very  defeetiTe ;  and  the  only  attempt 
at  any  scale  of  value,  of  this  descriptioii, 
known  to  the  writer  of  this  article,  is  that 
of  Mr.  Evelyn,  published  in  the  Tranaae- 
tions  of  the  royal  society  of  London  for 
1798,  and  connected,  since,  by  Mr.  Cd- 
quhoun.     But  suppoaa  the  eomporalive 
value  of  money,  m  two  states  or  king- 
doms, to  be  asoertamed,  and  then  a  viJu- 
ation  of  all  the  property  in  each,  of  every 
description,  to  be  made,  the  cimital  of 
each  and  the  comparative  capital  of  the 
two  are  thus  aseertained.    But  this  coni- 
parison  would  not  show  the  comparative 
resources  of  the  two,  either  for  war  or  for 
production.    This  will  appear  from  the 
obvious  fact,  that  a  river  like  the  Hudson 
is  a  greater  facility  to  transportation  than 
the  Lanffuedoc  canal ;  yet,  in  maldn^  a 
return  of  the  property,  or  the  eatimauoa 
of  the  capital  of  France,  the  Languedoe 
canal  would  be  a  great  item,  whmaa  the 
Hudson  river,  though  of  equal  ar  ipeater 
utility,  would  not  appear  as  consntuting 
a  part  of  the  capital  of  New  York.    The 
inhabitants  are  the  great  agents  of  jho- 
duction  in  every  country;  and,  though 
their  productive  efficiency  will  be  infia- 
enced,  very  essentially,  by  the  amount  of 
capital,  fertility  of  the  soil,  quahty  of  m 
products,  &cilitiesof  transportation,  and  ar- 
ran^ments  of  industry,  stiU  the  character, 
habits  and  skill  of  die  agents  themselves 
are  the  most  important  circumstances  in 
estimating  the  productive  resources  of  a 
community.  Industry  and  skill  will  rapidly 
create  capital.    Mr.  PhiUips,  in  his  Afan- 
ual  of  Pohtical  Economy,  estimates  that 
the  whole  value  of  the  capital  of  a  coun* 
try  is  consumed  and  roproduced  eveiy 
tliree  or  four  years.    But  the  training 
of  a  population,  and  forming  its  character 
and  habits,  is  ja  work  of  many  yean.   The 
mofit  impoatant  ingredient  in  the  national 
resources  is,  therefore,  not  only  no  part 
of  its  capital,  but  is  a  thing  of  veiy  slov 
growth,  and  results  from  the  oomhiaed 
and  long-continued  influence  of  a  thou- 
sand causes,  moral,  physical  and  pohdeal, 
too  complicated  to  be  disentangled,  and 
so  blended  that  the  action  of  eadi  canaot 
be  distinody  traced.    Economists  have 
confined  their  views  of  production  too 
much  to  conskieratiiHiB  of  capital,  and 
neglected,  or,  at  least,  not  given  snfiicient 
weight  to,  the  other  economical  capacities 
and  reeouicea.— </apital  ia  diatiagiiirfied 
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.JBtojlD«rfM!ft  or  MovoUe,  Bodjbnd;  die 
fittmer  coDOBtiDg  of  things  that  may  be 
moved,  and  are  suaceptible  of  manual  de- 
livery; the  latter,  of  those  confined  to  one 
place,  as  a  house  or  piece  of  land.  We 
use  the  terms  in  a  different  sense  when 
applied  to  any  particular  establishment, 
by  the  floating  ciq)ital  of  vrhich  is  meant 
that  which  lemains  after  pavment  is  made 
for  all  their  apparatus  and  the  implements 
of  their  business,  and  which  is  usually  in- 
vested in  the  materials  to  be  manuftctur- 
ed  or  trannxNted,  or  to  pass  through  the 
process,  whatever  it  is,  which  constitutes 
the  business  conducted.  Thus  one  car- 
i^^  on  a  flouring-mlll  wants  a  floating 
or  disposable  capital,  over  and  above  the 
cost  of  his  works,  to  be  invested  in  wheat 
to  be  floured,  and  flour  not  yet  disposed 
of.  This  instance  illuBtrates  what  is 
meant  by  the  floating  or  disposable  capi- 
tal of  a  whole  communis  being  that 
movable,  exchaoeeoble  stock  of  things  on 
hand,  over  and  above  the  fixtures  and  ap- 
paratus of  production,  including  lands, 
buildings,  siups,  working  animals,  all  the 
implements  of  the  arts,  with  necesstfV 
food,  cloiliing,  and  a  stock  of  seed  sum- 
cient  for  the  time  requisite  for  reproduc- 
tion. What  remains  over  these  is  the 
disposable  capital,  and,  in  a  flourishing 
community,  the  disposable  floating  capital 
is  constantly  invested  in  new  fixed  capi- 
tal, implements  and  apparatus  of  produc- 
tion. A  declining  community,  on  the 
contrary,  consumes  a  part  of  its  imple- 
ments and  apparatus  of^industry,  or,  what 
is,  in  effect,  the  same  thing,  it  does  not 
repair  and  replace  the  damage  of  use  and 
decay.  The  idea  is  held  out  in  many 
economical  treatises,  that  a  communitv 
cannot  have  a  surplus  capital ;  that  is,  it 
cannot  have  more  capital  than  it  can 
make  use  of  in  its  consumption  and  re- 
production.. As  no  grounds  whatever  are 
eiveu  for  this  doctrine,  it  seems  to  be 
hardly  entitled  to  a  consideration ;  for  the 
position  is  certainly,  at  the  first  view,  very 
improbable,  since  we  know  veiy  well  that 
men  may  accumulate ;  and  why  they  may 
not,  in  any  possible  case,  accumulate  a 
surplus,  does  not  appear  by  any  plausible 
reason ;  and  whether  such  surplus  accu- 
mulation may  be  useful  or  not,  wUl  de- 
pend entirely  upon  the  kind  of  articles 
of  which  such  accumulation  consists.  If 
it  consist  in  articles  the  value  of  which 
depends  on  the  prices  in  fi)reign  mar- 
kets, the  excess  may  be  of  no  value  at 
all;  for  it  may  so  depress  the  foreign 
prices  as  to  countervail  all  the  indirect 
advantage  arising  firom  the  cheaper  sup- 


ply, ibr  8  tone,  of  die  domestf  e  demand. 
'^FictiUoHi  capital  generally  means 
nothing  more  nor  leas  than  excessive 
credits,  which  throw  the  management 
and  disposition  of  a  great  deal  of  proper- 
ty into  the  hands  of  persons  who  are  not 
able  to  answer  for  the  rirics  of  loss  fiom 
its  bad  management,  or  other  causes.  A 
whole  community,  in  the  aggregate,  can 
have  fictitious  capital  only  in  ease  of  its 
members  having  an  excessive  credit  In  a 
foreign  country.  But  the  members  may, 
among  themselves,  have  a  fictitious  capi- 
tal, by  too  great  facility  of  credits  in  their 
dealings  whh  each  other,  and  the  fiction, 
in  this  case,  is  in  their  false  promises  of 
payment 

Capitax.,  m  geograpb)[ ;  a  ci^fn  which 
reside  the  highest  authorities  of  a  district, 
province,  country,  &c.  Capitals,  in  the 
modem  meaning  of  the  wora,  can  hardly 
be  said  to  have  existed  in  ancient  times ; 
at  least,  they  were  then  only  the  seat  of 
the  sovereign,  but  not  the  centre  of  all  the 
national  activity,  Rome  only,  perhaps,  ex- 
cepted ;  but  this  ci^  was,  for  a  very  long 
time,  the  state  itself,  and,  at  a  later  period, 
the  tyrant  of  the  whole  empire,  rather 
than  the  head  of  a  well-organized  body. 
In  Asia,  there  existed,  indeed,  in  ancient 
times,  capitals  of  veiy  large  empires;  but 
they  are  not  to  be  compared  to  the  capi- 
tals of  large  modem  empires,  since  tne 
channels  of  communication  and  inter- 
course had  not  then  reached  that  degree 
of  perfection  which  enables  them,  in  our 
days,  to  bring  into  close  connexion  all 
parts  of  a  country.  Each  province  was, 
therefore,  left  much  more  to  itself.  It 
would  be  difiScttlt  to  determine  whether 
the  good  or  evil  consequences  of  large 
capitals,  in  modem  times,  are  greater,  and 
such  an  examination  would  far  exceed 
our  limits ;  otherwise,  it  would  be  very 
easy  to  point  out,  in  every  department  of 
civilizauon,  in  science,  social  intercourse, 
politics,  arts,  &c.,  both  salutary  and  per- 
nicious effects,  resuhing  fit)m  the  influ- 
ence of  capitals.  It  seerns  to  us  a  matter 
of  little  doubt,  that  it  must  be  regarded 
as  disadvantageous  to  any  country,  if 
the  capital  ceases  to  be  the  concentration 
of  the  skill,  genius  and  strength  of  a  na- 
tion, for  the  benefit  of  the  whole,  and  by 
a  disproportionate  superiority  destroys  the 
importance  of  the  rest  of  the  countW,  as 
we  find  to  be  the  case  with  Paris,  which, 
as  has  been  often  observed,  contains 
France.  In  Germany,  the  state  of  things 
is  quite  the  reverse.  There  Is  no  city 
which  nuy  boast  of  being  the  point  of  na- 
tional concentifttion.    The  consequences 
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hvre  been  vwy  Bdnam^oonrnto 
and  somewhat  diaadvaBtageous  to  litera- 
ture. In  polhicsi  this  want  of  a  central 
point  has  nad  melancholy  conaequencea 
for  Germany.  London  never  exerciaed 
that  degree  of  influence  over  England 
which  raria  baa  over  Fruioe ;  one  reaaon 
of  which  may  be,  that  the  two  moat  ex- 
tensive institutions  for  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge  are  not  seated  in  the  metrop- 
olis. The  system  of  concentration  has, 
there  is  Uttle  doubt,  been  carried  to  an 
extreme  in  Europe;  the  best  of  evei^ 
thing  having  been  coUeeted  in  the  capi- 
tals, and  the  provincea  having  been  al- 
most stripped  of  picturea,  libraries,  4&e. 
In  many  countries,  this  &ult  is  acknowl- 
edged, and  a  return  to  a  more  equitable 
system  is  perceptible.  The  great  increase 
of  wealth  and  consequence,  which  the  cap- 
itals of  large  empirea  in  Europe  have  ao- 
(juired,  in  modem  times,  by  the  introduc- 
tion  of  the  bureau  ayatem  (a.  v.),  which  baa 
brought  together,  in  one  place,  the  differ- 
ent departmenta  of  administration,  has  had 
much  influence  on  militaiy  operations^ 
havinff  made  the  capture  of  the  capital 
now  tar  more  important  than  formerly. 
— ^In  the  U.  States,  the  word  capikH  is  not 
used  officially,  but,  instead  of  it,  the 
phrase  9eal  of  govammaUj  which  is,  in 
most  cases,  not  the  laraest  place  of  the 
state.  It  is  not  here  me  place  to  dis- 
cuss, whether  it  would  be  more  benefi- 
cial to  the  whole  country  if  the  seat  of 
the  flenend  government  were  in  one  of 
the  largest  cities  of  the  U.  States.  Aa  it 
is  now,  to  use  the  words  of  a  traveller, 
'^  Washinffton  must  by  no  means  be 
considei^ed  aa  the  capital  of  the  nation, 
but  only  as  the  capital  of  governmental 
business.    It  is  a  camp  of  business." 

Capitai.,  in  architecture.  (See  wfrcAi- 
teeture.) 

Capital  Offevcs.    (See  Crime,) 

Capital  Punishbcert.  (See  l>eatft, 
punukment  qf.) 

Capitanata;  a  province  of  Naples, 
bounded  N.  and  E.  by  the  Adriatic,  S.  by 
the  country  of  Ban  and  Basilicata,  and 
W.  b^  the  Molise.  This' was  the  ancient 
Jipuha  Daunica,  The  whole  country  is 
a  vast  plain,  and  the  soil  generally  sandy, 
with  few  trees,  and  scarcely  anv  springs 
or  rivers  of  fresh  water;  yet  the  land  pro« 
duces  a  great  deal  of  corn,  and  feeda  a 
great  number  of  cattle.  Salt  is  made  along 
tne  coast.  The  Gargano  ia  the  only 
mountain:  on  the  si&s  are  plantations 
of  oranges.  The  coasts  are  defended  by 
99  towers.  The  principal  towns  are  Lu- 
can,  Foggutf  St  Severo  and  VoltuianL 


PapQkKion,aS4,a09. 
Manfi«donia  is  the  principal  aeapoct. 
Capitanata  Ibima  what  is  generally  called 
^ike  9pur  qf  Mabf. 

Capitaivi,  or  Capatans  ;  the  heredi- 
tary chieitaina  who  have  taken  pooDciosion 
of  the  district  of  Maina,  the  mountw- 
ous  country  of  the  ancient  Messenia. 
They  exercised,  under  the  Turkish  aov- 
enunent,  an  arbitrary  jurisdiction,  without 
any  kind  of  re^MNisibility.  With  the  bey, 
whom  they  chose  firom  among  th^n- 
aelves,  they  fixmed  a  kind  of  great  coun- 
cil. The  bey  took  care  that  the  haniteh^ 
or  poll-tax,  was  paid  to  the  Turks,  and 
waa  die  agent  m  all  deaUngs  with  the 
pacha.  Geneodly,  the  comiam  were 
robber  chieftains,  who  lived  retired  in 
rocky  fistnesses,  and  defied  the  Turks 
and  their  neighboss.  They  united  only 
if  resistance  against  the  Turin  became 
necessary.  At  other  times,  they  lived  at 
war  amongst  themselves.  From  thia 
wild  oUgardby  most  of  the  generals  of  the 
modem  Greeks  have  siMvng  up ;  their  Co- 
locotroni,  Odysseus,  Niketas  (called  Tur- 
kopktmts)  and  others.  The  paiikaris^  or 
the  Greek  warriors,  also  called  IdqMes 
(L  e.,  robbers),  followed  the  orders  of  the 
capiomi  as  long  as  they  had  confidence 
in  them,  and  met  with  good  success.  The 
French  colonel  Youtier  has  given  us  in- 
teresting information  concerning  them. 

Capite  c£58I  were  the  Roman  citi- 
zens, of  the  lowest  class,  who  possessed 
no  property.  They  had  this  iiame  be- 
cause tliey  were  counted  by  their  head& 
not  by  their  property,  in  the  divisions  of 
the  centuries. 

Capitol,  now  Campido^ia;  the  cita- 
del of  ancient  Rome,  standing  on  the 
Capitoline  hill,  the  smallest  of  the  seven 
hills  of  Rome,  anciently  called  the  Safw- 
mmt  and  the  Tcarpeian  rocL  It  was  be- 
gun A.  C.  614,  by  Tarquinius  Priscus,  but 
not  completed  till  after  the  expulsion  of 
the  kings.  At  the  time  of  the  civil  com- 
inotions  under  Sylla,  it  waa  burnt  down, 
and  rebuilt  by  the  senate.  It  again  suf- 
fered the  same  fete  twice,  and  was  restor- 
ed by  Vespasian  and  Domitian.  TfaQ 
latter  caused  it  to  be  built  with  great 
splendor,  and  instituted  there  the  Cquto- 
line  games.  Dionysius  says  the  temple, 
with  the  exterior  pillars,  was  200  feet  long 
and  185  broad.  The  whole  building  con- 
sosted  of  three  temples,  which  were  dedi- 
cated to  Jupiter,  Juno  and  Miverva,  and 
aepareted  firom  one  another  by  walls.  In 
the  wid^  portico,  triumphal  banquets  were 
given  to  the  people.  The  statue  of  Jupi* 
ter,  in  the  capiuA,  rspfeaantad  him  aittmg 
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(m  ft  iiiitMi6  of  Woiy  and  goldi  and  con* 
dfltedy  in  the  earliest  times,  of  clay,  paint- 
ed red.  Under  Trajan,  it  was  formed  of 
gold.  The  roof  of  tlie  temple  was  made 
of'lMonze:  it  was  gilded  by  Q.  Catulus. 
The  doors  were  of  the  same  metaL 
Splendor  and  expense  were  lavished  upon 
the  whole  edifice.  The  gildinff  alone 
cost  12,000  talents  (about  9,000,000  dol* 
lara),  for  which  reason  the  Romans  called 
it  the  goldm  capthL  On  the  pediment 
stood  a  chariot,  drawn  by  four  hof8e& 
at  first  of  clay,  and  afterwards  of  gilded 
brass.  The  temple  itself  contained  an 
immense  quantit^  of  the  most  magnifi* 
cent  presents.    The  most  important  state 

Kpers,  and  particularly  the  Sibylline 
oks,  were  preserved  in  it  The  present 
Capitol  (Campidoglio),  standing  near,  and 
partly  on,  the  site  of  the  oldf  one,  is  a 
modem  ediice,  after  the  design  of  Mi- 
chael Angelo.  The  principal  entrance  to 
it  commands  a  most  splendid  prospect, 
but  ^e  buildinss,  as  connoisseurs  tell  us^ 
are  amonff  Michael  Angelo*^  inferior 
works.  The  modem  capitoi  consists  of 
three  buildings  (in  the  principal  <«e  re- 
sides the  senator  of  Rome),  which  do  not^ 
however,  cover  the  whole  Capitoline 
mount  On  the  mins  of  the  former  tem- 
ple of  Jupiter  Capitohnus,  of  which  some 
pillars  are  still  to  be  found,  a  Franciscan: 
church  is  now  erected.  The  present 
capitoi  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  spots 
in  Rome.  From  the  sunmiit  of  the  mid- 
dle building,  the  spectator  has  a  splendid 
view  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  re* 

S'ons  in  the  worid— the  Campagna  up  to 
e  mountains.  The  museums  contain 
some  of  the  finest  collectimis  of  statues 
and  paintings.  The  stairs  leading  up  to 
the  equestrian  statue  of  Marcus  Aurelius 
are  beautiful  Ereiy  thing  contributes 
to  render  the  capitoi  venerable  and  interest- 
ing.—The  name  of  capitoi  is  abo  given  to 
the  edifice  in  Washington,  where  conflress 
assembles.  Some  of  the  states  of  North 
Americaalso  call  their  state-houses  em&oU, 
CAPI917LART.  The  wonl  eamJtmary  is 
generic,  and  denotes  every  kind  of  litera- 
ry composition  ^vided  into  chapters. 
Laws  of  this  description  were  promnl- 
gated  by  Childebert,  Clothaire,  Carloman 
and  Pepin,  kinffs  of  France ;  but  no  sove- 
reign seems  to  have  put  fordi  so  many  of 
them  as  the  emperor  Charlemagne,  who 
appears  to  have  Wished  to  eflfeet,  in  a  cer- 
tain degree,  a  uniformity  of  law  throughout 
his  extensive  dominions.  With  this  view, 
it  is  supposed,  he  added  to  the  existing 
Mies  of  reudal  laws  many  other  latws,  di- 
ivided  into  ci^iitalarje^  or  small  chapters  or 


faeflds,  soBMtiflies  to  explain,  someiinMi 
to  amend,  and  sometimes  to  reconc^  or 
remove  the  difference  between  them* 
They  weie  generally  promulgnted  in 
pubhc  assemblies,  composed  of  me  sove- 
reign and  the  chief  men  of  the  nation,  both 
eccleaiastieal  and  secular.  They  regu- 
lated equally  the  ^iritual  and  temporal 
administration  of  the  kin^om  ;  ana  the 
execution  of  them  was  mtrusted  to  the 
bishops,  the  courts  and  the  fnHsnregn^ 
officers  so  called  because  they  were  sent, 
by  the  French  kings  of  the  first  and  sec- 
ond race,  to  dispense  law  and  justice  in 
the  provinces.  Many  copies  of  these 
capitularies  were  made,  one  of  whicli 
was  generally  preserved  in  the  n^l  ar- 
chives. The  authori^  of  the  capltulariea 
was  very  extensive.  It  prevailed  in  every 
kingdom  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Franks,  and  was  submitted  to  in  many 
parts  of  Italy  and  Germany.  The  earliest 
collection  of  the  capitularies  is  that  of 
Angesise,  abbot  of  Fontenelles.  It  viras 
adopted  by  Louis  the  Debonnaire  and 
Chartes  the  Bald,  and  was  publicly  ap- 
proved of  in  many  councils  of  France 
and  Germany.  But,  as  Angesise  had 
omitted  many  capitularies  in  his  cofiec- 
tion,  Benedict,  the  Levite  or  deacon  of 
4he  church  of  Mentz,  added  three  books 
to  them.  Each  of  the  collections  was 
considered  to  be  authentic,  and  of  course 
was  appealed  to  as  law.  Subsequent 
additions  have  been  made  to  them.  The 
best  edition  of  them  is  that  of  Bahize,  in 
1697.  The  capitularies  remained  in  force 
in  Itidy  longer  than  in  Germany,  and  in 
France  longer  than  in  Italy.  Tiie  incur- 
sioiis  of  the  Normans,  the  intestine  con- 
ibsion  and  weakness  of  the  government 
under  die  successors  of  Charlemagne, 
and,  above  all,  the  publication  of  the 
epitome  of  canon  law,  termed  the  De^ 
crdum  of  Grafion,  in  the  year  1150,  which 
totally  superseded  them  in  all'reli^ous 
eonoeras,  put  an  end  to  their  authonty  in 
France.  (Butler's  Bora  Juridicm  Stthieci' 
sie,p.l3a-131.) 

GAPiTin.ATioN  formerly  signified  a 
vmting  dravm  up  in  heads ;  now  com- 
monly used,  in  military  language,  to  sig- 
nify the  act  of  surremkring  to  an  enemy 
upon  stipulated  terms,  in  opposition  to 
iwrender  at  ditenlion.  In  the  15th 
ceiitury,  etiq^ihdaHoMt  as  they  were  call- 
ed, virere  presented  by  the  ecclesiastical 
esttdi>liBhments  in  Germany  to  their  new- 
ly chosen  abbots  and  bishops,  who  were 
<K>liged  to  swear  to  observe  them  as  laws 
and  conditions  for  theur  fiiture  rale.  The 
socleoiastical' electors  obtsinsdi  after  the 
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MofdM 

•dvantageous 

emperony  whkli  won  called 

When  CfaariM  y  WM 

rar,  and  it  was  mwel 

of  his  foreigo  educalioQ,  that  he  would 

diarefsard  the  German  coMdtutiQii,  he  waa 

obliged  to  make  oath,  that  he  mmld  not 

lealae  without  the  German  empiray  ner 

ai^int  fiMneigueiB  to  office  in  the 

&c.    Thia  was  called  his  deefwn  < 

laUofL     Such  a    ffakk^ikilalUm 

afinrwards  prasented  to  evenr  new  empe* 

ror,  as  a  fundamcDtal  law  of  the  empue^ 

and  shook  the  constiCtttion  of  the  German 

S^vemment  to  its  verr  foundatwMMi,  since 
e  electoiSy  at  the  cooice  of  every  new 
emiieror,  made  some  new  infirincement  on 
the  imperial  privilme.  The  WakUefA- 
uUUiimen  were  acknowledged  haigauM^ 
certainly  unique  in  hiatoiy. 

Capk  1ST,  or  Kapnist,  Waaail  Waari^ 
witach,  Russian  counsellor  of  state,  mem* 
ber  of  the  academy  of  St  F^mAnrg  and 
other  learned  sooietieflu  cne  of  the  first 
Iviic  poets  of  Russia,  bom  in  1756,  was 
the  rival  of  hia  fiiend  and  relation,  the 
celebrated  poet  Denehavin.  (q.  ▼•)  He 
tianskited  Horace  with  applauae.  The 
eoUection  of  his  woiks  apptoaied  at  P^ 
tersburg,  in  1806  (Lyric  Poema,  by  Was- 
sil  Capnist)b  He  wrote  a  comedy,  cidled 
JlaMa^  in  1799,  sasd  a  tragedy,  called  .in^ 
%oiw,  in  1815b  His  eritioue  en  Ho> 
mar's  Odyssey,  published  in  Rusnsn  and 
French,  is  more  acute  than  piofonnd. 
His  odes  have  not  the  easy  and  bold 
character  by  ^iiich  those  of  Denchavin 
are  distingwshed,  but  diey  have  a  chaim 
of  another  kind.  Puritv  of  style,  richness 
of  thought,  and  a  sound  philosophy,  con* 
nected  with  deep  and  ^uine  feehiiAaie 
Capnist's  ebaracteristic  traita.  boom 
years  ago,  he  retired  to  Obuchowka,  his 
countnr-seat,  in  Little  Russia,  where  he 
lived  devoted  to  the  muses  tiU  his  deatl^ 
which  took  place  Oct.  38,  1833,  m  his 
67th  year. 

Capo  d'Ibtkia,  John,  count  of^  fiuv 
meriy  Russian  secreiaiy  of  state,  now 
president  of  Greece,  was  bora  at  Ckurfii, 
1780,  where  his  fiither  was  a  physician^ 
and  studied  medieine  at  Venice.  When 
the  RusBisn  troops  occufMcd  the  Ionian 
islands,  in  1799,  Anthony  Maria  de  Cape 
d'latrja,  his  ftther,  was  at  the  head  of 
the  government  but,  after  the  iakmds 
were  again  made  dependent  on  France, 
in  180^  in  cousequenee  of  the  peace  of 
Tilsit,  he  entered  mio  the  RiMsn  service^ 
He  afterwards  returned  to  Corfu,  became 
ft  senator  theve,  and  died»  April  17, 1831^ 


aged80yeanL  Hie  son  siSI  cotMimied 
in  Russia,  where  he  was  first  employed  In 
Hm  Mob  of  count  Rumanaoi^  and  after* 
warcb  went  as  Rusilian  amhaasador  to 
Vienna.  In  1818,  he  conducted  the 
diplomatic  buaness  of  die  army  of  the 
Danube,  of  whidb  admind  IMiitsehagoff 
was  commander4n-chie£  When  this 
srmy  was  united  with  the  great  Russian 
army,  after  the  retreat  of  the  French, 
Capo  dlstiia  managed  the  dipknoatic 
oomapondence  at  head-quartere,  under 
the  emperort  direction,  and  soon  gained 
the  coimdence  of  his  monarch  to  such  a 
degrae,  that  he  was  afterwards  engaged 
in  the  most  important  public  bosmeas^ 
and  appointed  secretary  of  state  for  tiie 
department  of  fbreign  aflhirs.  He  was 
made  grand-cross  of  the  Wladimir  order, 
knight  of  8t  Ann,  grand-croas  of  the  royal 
Austrisn  Leopold  order,  andof  the  Pruaaian 
order  of  the  red  eagle.  In  1813,  he  was 
Russian  ambassador  to  Switzeiiand,  ne* 
ffotialed  with  the  Austrian  ambasssdon 
toe  new  relatioos  of  this  republic,  and» 
In  Sept,  1814,  was  present  at  the  con- 
gress of  Vienna  as  Russian  jplenipotenda* 
ry,  fiom  which  thedownftdl  of  NapolcMi, 
in  1815,  recalled  him  to  the  head-quaiteis 
of  the  allies  at  Paris.  As  imperial  Rns* 
elan  plenipotentiaiy,  he  subeeifted  the 
treaty  of  Paris,  Nov.  30,  1815,  and  re- 
tHitted  with  his  monarch  to  Petecsbuig, 
where  he  took  a  very  acthre  past  in  tm 
business  of  the  council  of  state.  His  en* 
deavors  fyr  the  restorstion  of  the  repnhBe 
of  the  Ionian  islandB,  for  the  support  of 
the  estabhriied  religi<Mi  in  Ruaena  agaiBBt 
the  intrigues  of  the  Jesuits,  and  far  the 
defiverance  of  the  Greeks  fiom  the  Turic- 
irii  yoke,are  well  known.  But, as  Rusria 
diaapproved  of  the  attempts  of  the  Greeks^ 
and  Stroganoff  (q.  v.)  relumed  firem  his 
mission  to  Constantinople,  in  1833  count 
Capo  d'Istria  left  the  public  service,  and 
retued,  as  a  private  man,  to  Germany  and 
Switzeriand,  living  chiefiy  at  Geneva,  till 
the  year  1837,  when  he  was  elected  pres- 
ident of  the  Greek  republic.  He  stands 
now  at  the  head  of  this  government ;  but 
his  means  have  been  as  yet  so  feeble,  and 
the  whole  state  of  Greece  such,  that  we 
are  not  able  to  judge  of  his  talents  for 
administration.  So  much,  however,  is 
certam,  that  he  immediately  brougM 
Greece  into  closer  oonnenon  with  the 
other  governments  of  Europe,  and  has 
tfaHB  exerted  a  is^utaiy  influence. 

Cato  n'IsTKiA  (the  ancient  .ilMb]; 
a  seopoit  of  Austria,  on  the  gwf  of 
Triesis,  8  miles  south  of  Trieste;  km.  18^ 
48^  £. }  tat  45^  31' N. ;  popahtkm  5419; 
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k  a  UriMqpte  iee^  a&d  Ae  cuMl  «r  »  4ii* 
trict,  contaipipg  65|150  inWiiiamfc  Hie 
tpwn  18  two  nmM  in  circtiinferwMMS  hMp 
beflides  the  cathedxal,  30  other  chiinhe^ 
ax  convents,  hoqpitalH,  &c. 

Gatoc;  a  Mtt  of  oottooi so  tboft  and 
fine,  that  it  cannot  be  spun.  Itisufledyin 
the  East  Indies^  to.  hne  palanquinsi  to 
meke  beds,  mattresses,  &C. 

CAPOifixB,  or  CAVONNixaB,  in  ibit* 
rasses;  a  place  which  is  coTered  against 
the  fire  of  the  enemy,  on  the  sides,  some- 
times  also  above,  and  serves  for  the 
connexion  of  two  works,  or  lor  maintain* 
ing  an  important  point.  In  particular— 
L  a  passage  securad  b^  two  pantpeta,  in 
the  form  of  giooi,  which  leads  through 
the  diy  ditch,  from  one  woik  to  another; 
fi»  instance,  ftom  the  chief  wall  to  the 
ravelin*  If  danger  is  to  be  apfwehended 
only  from  one  s^  and  consequently 
only  cme  parapet  is  made,  it  is  called  a 
ietmrct^otmUrt:  if  it  is  covered  above 
with  hurdles  or  with  wood,  it  is  called  a 
iqfftr:  but  this  word  is  often  used  iodif^ 
feren^y  for  eapfmnure.-^  Small  bkick« 
houses  in  the  covered  way,  for  its  defence. 
Coehom  laid  out  similar,  but  less  useful 
vraiks  below  the  glacis,  and  Schanihoiat 
proposes  them,  under  the  name  of /eU- 
cafMnrnkreSf  for  the  saliant  angles  of  fieldp 
fortifications. 

CAFPAnociA,  in  antiquity ;  one  of  the 
most  important  provinces  of  Asia,  once  a 
fomouskinsdom;  bounded  W.  by  Lyca- 
onia,  8.  by  Ciliciaand  Syria,  £.  by  Arme* 
nia,  aad  N.  by  the  Pontys  Euxinus.  In 
the  period  of  the  Persian  covemment, 
Cappadocia  comprehended  ail  the  coun- 
try betwe^  the  Halys  and  Euphrates. 
By  the  former  river,  it  was  separated  from 
Phrygia  and  Paphiagonia;  by  the  latter, 
from  Armenia:  therefore  the  region  after-r 
wards  called  PanJtut  was  comprehended 
in  this  territory.  The  Persians  divided  it, 
according  to  Strabo,  into  two  satrapies^ 
which  bore  thenameof  Ccf;pa<i9ct0j(ioi^ 
na  (afterwards  Caffadoda,  Proper)  and 
Ccfpaihcia  Mkwr  (afterwards  Ponluf ). 
This  division,  however,  was  not  alwaya 
strictly  observed.  The  Pernan  eBtnms 
governed,  at  a  later  time,  under  the  title 
of  ftw^fs,  and  sometimes  made  themselves 
independent  At  the  time  of  the  fomous 
retreat  of  the  lOfiOO  Greeks,  both  the 
C^padocias  seem  to  have  been  under  the 
nde  of  Mithridatee,  who  had  partkipated 
in  the  conspiraey  of  Cyrus  the  Younger, 
but  retained  his  government,  and  became, 
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_  aheep. 
Tbeelinaftewaa  rough,  and,  wood  bei^g 
eoaiee,  the  habitBtMiM  of  the  people  weve 
lew  and  mean.    Even  the  camui].  Ma- 
was  more  like  a  canm  than 


after  the  defeat  of  Cvnis,   _ 

ant  upon  the  kings  of  Persia.    Cappado* 

eia  Magna  was  a  pooriy-cuMvated  omm- 


zaea,  was  more  like  a  canm  than  a  city. 
The  Oypadomans,  also  called  Ltukotmi 
(the  Whjte  Syrians),  because  they  had  a 
language  feaand^bng  the  Syrian,  were 
eonsidmd  stupid  aiSl  ill-tempered. 
CjjnxA,  or  Cajpbsjb.  (See  Ctpru) 
Capei  ;  an  island  in  the  beautinil  xulf 
of  Naples,  which  eontribotes  not  a  fittle  . 
to  the  charms  <^  this  feiferite  scene  of 
nature.  Gapri,  five  miles  kmg  and  two 
broad,  lies  at  the  entrance  of  the  gul^  and 
eonsists  of  two  mountains  of  limestone, 
remarkabls  for  their  picturesque  shape, 
and  a  weH-cultivated  v^tev.  The  inhab- 
itants^ amounting  to  900(^  are  occupied 
in  die  productimi  of  oil  and  wine,  in  fish** 
ing  ana  in  catching  quaihs  which  come  in 
immonf  numbcrs  firom  Africa  to  the 
shores  of  Italy*  Every  spot  on  the  ishmd; 
which  can  be  made  productive,  is  cuki- 
vated.  In  fiict,  agnculture  all  around 
Naples  is  in  the  higmst  state  of  perfection. 
The  town  of  Ci^(km.l4'>  8^  £.;  hit 4(P 
IV  N.)  is  the  seat  of  a  biriM^  to  vHiom 
all  the  quails  belong.  A  hiah  rock  sepa* 
mtes  Capri  fiom  Amcapri,  loOO  feet  hi^h, 
with  35()0  inhabiiantB,  to  which  a  stair- 
way in  the  rock,  of  599  steps,  leads  finom 
the  lower  part  of  the  island.  With  the 
Romans,  Capri  was  catted  CtgrretB»  An« 
aufltus  obtained  it  bv  exchange  finom  the 
Neapolitans,  and  maM  itaplace  of  agree* 
able  retreat,  but  never  inade  use  of  it 
Tiberius  spent  here  the  last  seven  yeare 
of  hia  life  in  degradingvolupcuouflneaB 
and  infiunous  crudty.  The  ruins  of  his 
palaee  are  stiH  extant,  and  other  rums  are 
scattered  over  the  island. 

CAPmiccio.  Ga9irwei8thenameq>pli* 
ed  to  a  sort  of  musical  composition,  in 
which  the  composer  foUows  the  bent  of 
his  humor.  The  eaprweto  may  be  used 
with  propriety  in  pieces  for  exercise,  in 
which  the  strangest  and  most  difficult  fig- 
ures may  be  introduced,  if  they  are  not  at 
variance  vrith  the  nature  of  the  instrument 
or  of  the  votoe. 
CAPRirrcATioN.  (See  FSg9*) 
Capsicik.  Cayenne  pepper  contains  a 
peculifffsubstance, discovered  by Foreh- 
bamine^luid  ealled  eiqmein  by  doctor  C. 
Conwell,  which,  according  to  the  latter, 
wiMB  perfectly  pure,  is  tasteless,  inodor- 
oos,  and  cryslulizes  in  adcular  fiag- 
menta.    It  is  neither  acid  nor  alkaline. 

Capstan,  mahipping  (in  French,  eofres- 
tea;  Dutch, AflgMtam);  a  strong. 
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coliiiiiii  of  tinlMry  in  tfa6  fi)tfiii  of  a  uuih 
etted  cone,  and  hsrinr  its  vppor  extrem* 
ity  divided  into  BeveraTsqaarefl^  with  liolM 
in  them,  to  receive  ban  or  leversi  It  is 
let  down  perpendicularly  through  the 
dock  of  a  ship,  and  is  fixed  m  such  a  man- 
ner,  that  the  men,  by  turning  it  horizon- 
Idly  with  their  ban,  are  able  to  weigh  the 
anchorsy  and  to  perform  other  woik  re- 
quiring great  exertion. 

Caftaiii.  This  is  one  of  those  many 
words  derived  fiiom  the  Latin  of  the  mid- 
dle ageS|  and  now  to  be  found  in  all  the 
difTerent  idioms  of  Eurofie.  Ctqfiam 
totaefi  fix>m  the  Latin  eafiUmtua^  from 
eoptii,  head,  and  signified,  nnt,  a  governor 
ot  a  province,  who,  in  the  first  half  of  the 
middle  ages,  was  generally  a  military 
man.  Thus  the  word  capUm  socm  came 
to  be  used  chiefly  to  denote  a  hijdi,  or 
rather  the  highest,  miliuuy  officer.  Ojntz, 
an  early  Gc^an  poet,  calls  God,  Lard^ 
MaaUr,  Caplmn ;  and,  in  English,  Christ 
is  called  the  Co^tom  of  our  salvation.  Like 
many  other  words,  however,  this  has,  in 
tiie  course  of  time,  lost  much  of  its  dig- 
niw,and,  in  militarv  technology,  now  sig- 
nifies the  commander  of  a  small  body — a 
company — and,  in  maritime  language,  the 
master  of  a  vemeL  In  the  United  States 
of  America,  tlie  master  of  the  smallest 
craft,  and  even  the  chief  man  on  a  raft,  is 
styled  captain.  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
middle  ages,  when  armies  were  not  yet 
so  regularly  divided  and  subdivided  as  at 
the  present  time,  captains  were  the  com- 
manders of  those  small  bodies  of  which 
the  armies  consisted.  These  were  gener- 
ally collected  by  their  commander,  who 
entered,  with  his  company,  into  the  ser- 
vice where  most  pay  or  most  booty  could 
be  obtained.  The  practice  of  carrying  on 
wars,  by  troops  collected  in  this  manner, 
prevailed  to  the  greatest  extent  in  Italy, 
where  the  continual  quarrels  of  the  nu- 
merous small  states  affoided  ample  em- 
ployment to  the  unsettled  and  die  disso- 
lute. These  companies  play  an  important 
}Mut  in  the  history  of  the  middle  ages,  par- 
ticularly that  of  the  two  centuries  pre- 
ceding the  reibnnation,  and  had  a  veiy 
important  influence  on  the  manners  and 
morals  of  the  south  of  Europe.  They  are 
further  interesting  to  the  student  of  histo- 
ly,  because  they  are  so  unlike  any  thing 
at  present  existing.  We  refer  the  reader, 
fi>r  some  further  remarics  on  this  subject, 
to  an  able  article  on  MacchiavelU,  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  March,  1827w— Cop- 
torn,  in  modem  armies,  is  the  commander 
of  a  company  of  foot,  or  a  troop  of  horse. 
In  the  English  army,  he  appoints  the  ser- 


,  eoipoMb  ad  bnee-cdipQnk  of 
Ins  company— a  richt  whidi  belongsi  in 
other  armies^  to  me  conunander  <n  the 
vsgiment.  In  the  hone  and  foot-guaida^ 
the  captains  have  the  rank  of  lieutenant* 
colonels  in  the  anny.  In  the  French 
army,  besides  the  commanden  of  the 
companies  of  the  line,  commanden  of 
certain  detached  bodies  of  guards,  &c^ 
are  called  captain^  and  have,  sometiniea,  a 
veiy  high  rank  in  the  army. — Gofrfom- 
UeuUnatd  is,  in  the  Enghsh  anny,  a  lieu- 
tenant, who,  with  the  rank  of  captain, 
commands  a  troop  or  company  in  the 
name  of  some  other  person.  Thra^  the 
colonel  being  usually  captain  of  the  first 
company  of  his  regiment,  that  compaiiy 
is  commanded  by  his  deputy  as  captain- 
lieutenant — Captain  <jf  a  marduuU  skip; 
he  who  has  the  direction  of  the  ship,  ber 
crew,  lading,  6ic.  In  small  vessels,  he  is 
more  ordinarily  called  matter.  In  the 
Mediterranean,he  is  called/NiinNm^ — Post' 
captain ;  an  English  officer  commandiog 
any  man-of-war,  fi^m  a  ship  of  the  line 
down  to  a  ship-rigged  sloop.  Formerly, 
a  twenty-gun  ship  was  the  smallest  that 
gave  post-rank;  but,  by  a  late  regula- 
tion, the  largest  class  of  diip-sloops  has 
been  added  to  the  list  of  post-ships;  and 
post-captains,  under  three  yean'  standing, 
are  now  appointed  to  them,  unless  they 
happen  to  be  selected  as  flag-captains  to 
admirals'  ships.  After  beinff  three  yean 
posted,  they  are  appointed  to  firigales, 
which  they  may  continue  to  command 
till  they  are  of  iO  yean'  standing,  when 
they  are  generally  removed  to  50  or  64 
gun-ships,  preparatoiT.  to  their  taking  the 
command  of  snips  of  the  line.* — Co^toui- 
ftneral  signifies,  m  EInffland,  the  first  mil- 
itaiT  rank,  power  and  authority  in  the 
realm ;  therefore  the  king  is,  by  the  con- 
stitution, captain-general,  or  generalissimo, 
of  all  the  forces  in  the  United  Kingdoms: 
In  17d9,  the  king  delegated  this  rank, 
with  the  powere  annexed  to  it,  to  the 
duke  of  York.  In  France,  it  is  an  ancient 
titib,  which  confened  an  ahnost  unUmited 
power  on  the  person  who  possessed  it,  in 
the  district  where  he  commanded.  But  it 
never  corresponded  to  that  ofgcneralM- 
mo,  except  in  the  case  of  the  duke  of  Sa- 
voy, in  1635,  in  the  time  of  Louis  XUL 
The  count  de  Tess6  was  French  captain- 
peneral  in  Italy  in  1702.  The  tide  is  not 
m  use  at  present,  nor  would  it  agree  with 
the  existing  organization  of  the  adminis- 
tration. In  Spain,  the  rank  of  a  captain- 
general  corresponds  with  that  of  a  mar- 
shal of  France,  who  has  the  command  of 
an  army.    This  title  was  also  given  to  the 
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kead  of  a  province,  in  the  Spanish  colo- 
nies in  South  America,  which  was  divided 
into  viceroyalties  and  captain-ffeneralships 
[etqnianMU'gcneraks]]  thas  Chili  was  a 
captain-generaiship.  The  captain-gener- 
als were  not  placed  under  the  viceroys, 
but  accountable  only  to  the  king,  through 
the  council  of  the  Indies.  The  captain- 
genexal  of  Venezuela,  for  instance,  had  no 
connexion  with  the  viceroy  of  New  Gre- 
nada. They  decided,  in  the  last  instance,  on 
all  legislative,  judicial  and  military  afSiirs, 
and  presided  m  ^e  rtd  atu&encvu  The 
time  during  which  these  governors  remain- 
ed in  power  was  limited  to  a  few  years, 
probably  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  be- 
coming too  powerful.  The  consequence 
was,  that  the  colonies  were  oppressed  the 
more  to  enrich  die  governors,  for  rich 
every  one  was  when  he  left  his  office. 

Capture.    (See  Prize.) 

Capua;  a  fortified  place  in  the  Terra 
di  Lavoro,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  on 
the  Vol^umo ;  the  see  of  an  archoishop ; 
contains  a  military  school,  and  7300  in- 
habitants ;  one  league  distant  from  the  an- 
cient Capua,  out  of  the  ruins  of  which  it 
was  partly  built,  in  the  9th  century ;  Ion. 
14°  &  E. ;  lat.  4P  ^  N. ;  15  miles  north  of 
Naples.  There  are  12  convents  in  this 
city.  Jan  11, 1797,  it  was  taken  by  the 
French,  and,  in  1820,  it  did  not  resist  the 
Austrians.  The  ancient  Capua,  one  of 
the  finest  and  most  agreeable  cities  of 
Italy,  WQS  so  important,  that  it  was  com- 
pared to  Rome  and  Carthage.  Hannibal 
went  into  quarters  here,  afler  the  batde  of 
Cann»,  and  promised  to*  make  the  city 
the  capital  of  Italy.  Capua  therefore  form- 
ed an  alliance  with  him,  but  was  recon- 
quered after  five  years.  The  Vandals  laid 
it  waste.  Narses  restored  it,  but  the  Lom- 
bards devastated  it  again.  There  are  still 
many  ruins  here.  Around  Capua  lie  the 
fertile  Campanian  fields,  which  produced 
three  crops  a  year.  Livmg  was  cheap  here, 
and  the  climate  healthy,  so  that  it  was  a 
&vorite  place  of  resort  of  the  Romans. 

Capuchins.    (See  FranciscaTis.) 

Caput-mortuum  (dead  hecid)]  a  tech- 
nical expression,  in  chemistir,  for  the  de- 
IK)sit  in  the  retort,  arising  from  dry  dis- 
tillation ;  because,  if  the  operation  is  con- 
tinued, volatile  substances  cease  to  be 
given  off. 

CAquETA ;  a  large  river  in  South  Amer- 
ica, which  rises  about  60  miles  south  of 
Poi)ayan.  Being  enlarged  by  the  addition 
of  several  strean^  it  ttikes  a  course  due 
east  about  900  miles,  when  it  divides  into 
three  branches,  one  of  which  falls  into  the 
I^;  another  takes  the  name  of  Yupuia, 
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and  the  thud  forms  the  principal  stream 
of  the  Negro. 

Carabine  ;  fonnerly,  a  kind  of  guns, 
which  are  now  out  of  use.  At  present, 
short  guns,  used  by  the  cavalry,  have  this 
name.  Tacticians  entertain  very  different 
opinions  respecting  this  kind  of  arms. 
Some  think  tnat  they  are  of  no  use  what- 
ever, as  the  aim  fix)m  on  horseback  is  ex- 
tremely uncertain.  In  some  armies,  eve- 
ry thiid  man  of  certain  regiments  of  cav- 
alry is  armed  with  a  carabine.  The  word 
carabine  is  found  in  all  European  lan- 

SUQgeSy  with  difibrent  endings  only.  Many 
erive  the  word  from  Calamrioj  which,  for 
a  long  time,  was  fiimous  for  a  certain  light 
cavalry.  The  transformation  of  the  / 
into  r  would  not  be  extraordinary.  Da 
Fresne  derives  the  word  from  a  kind  of 
arms  called  chavarinOf  of  which  mention 
is  made  in  the  14th  century. 

Carabobo;  a  province  of  Colombia, 
forming,  according  to  the  law  of  Jut^e  23, 
1824,  with  die  province  Caracas,  the 
department  of  Venezuela.  The  residence  . 
of  the  governor  of  Carabobo  is  Valencia. 
This  name  has  been  rendered  fiimous  bj 
the  battle  of  Carabobo,  which  was  deci- 
sive of  the  independence  of  Colombia.  It 
was  fought  June  24, 1821,  soon  after  the 
armistice  concluded  between  Bolivar  and 
Morillo  had  expired.  Bolivar,  having 
formed  a  junction  with  Paez  in  Varinas, 
advanced  to  attack  the  Spanish  general 
La  Torre,  who  had  taken  a  strong  posi- 
tion upon  the  heights  commanding  the 
only  pass  by  whicn  his  army  could  be 
approached.  The  batde  was  commenced 
by  Paez,  who  led  on  liis  division  in  per- 
son, and,  by  the  valor  and  impetuosity  of 
himself  and  his  followers,  drove  the  Span- 
iards firom  their  intrenchments,  and  thus 
gained  a  complete  victory,  before  the  sec- 
ond division,  under  general  Cedeuo,  came 
up.  Of  all  the  troops,  the  English,  in  the 
service  of  the  republic,  distinguished 
themselves  most :  they  chiefly  decided  the 
day,  and  suffered  most  severely.  The 
battalion  in  which  most  of  the  English 
and  Irish  served  received  the  name  of 
baUalumof  Carabobo.  Caracas,  La  Quay ra, 
Carthaffena  and  Cumana,  and  all  diat  por- 
tion of  Venezuela  which  is  dependent 
upon  them,  were  permanendy  secured 
to  the  patriots  by  this  victory.  {See 
Columbia  ii.,  495, 724.) 

CaracaIiLa,  Antoninus  Bassianus,  eld- 
est son  of  the  emperor  Severus,  was  bom 
at  Lyons,  A.  D.  188,  and  appointed  by  his 
father  his  colleague  in  the  government,  at 
the  age  of  13  years.  Nevertheless,  he  at- 
tempted his  me.    Severus  died  A.  D.  21 1. 
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CARACALLA-CJABACAS. 


He  was  succeeded  by  Caracalla  and  Gets. 
The  two  brothers,  from  their  earliest 
years,  hated  one  another  inveterately. 
After  a  campaign  against  the  Caledoni- 
ans, they  conchided  a  disgraceful  peace. 
They  then  wished  to  divide  the  empire 
between  them ;  but  their  design  was  op- 
posed by  their  mother,  Julia,  and  by  the 
principal  men  of  the  state.  Caracalla  now 
resolved  to  get  rid  of  his  brother,  by  caus- 
ing him  to  be  assassinated.  After  [uariy  un- 
successful attempts,  he  pretended  to  desire 
a  reconciliation,  and  requested  Ids  mother 
to  procure  him  an  interview  with  his 
brother  in  private  in  her  chamber.  Geta 
appeared,  and  was  stabbed  in  his.mother's 
arms,  A.  D.  212,  by  several  centurions, 
who  had  received  orders  tor  this  effect. 
The  prtetorian  guards  were  prevailed 
upon,  by  rich  donations,  to  proclaim  Car- 
acalla sole  emperor,  and  to  declare  Geta 
an  enemy  to  the  state.  The  tyrant  caused 
Geta's  children  and  friends  to  be  put  to 
death.  (See  Pafinian.)  Dion  estimates 
the  number  of  victims  at  20,000.  He  af- 
terwards executed  many  of  the  murderers 
of  his  brother,  and  caused  liini  to  be 
placed  among  the  gods.  His  pattern  was 
Sylb,  whose  tomb  he  restored  and  adorn- 
ed. Like  this  dictator,  he  enriched  his 
soldiers  with  the  most  extravagant  lar- 
gesses, which  extortion  enabled  him  to 
furnish.  Cruel  as  Caligula  and  Nero,  but 
wealter  than  either,  he  regarded  the  sen- 
ate and  the  people  with  equal  contempt 
and  hatred.  From  motives  of  avarice,  he 
gBive  all  the  free  men  of  the  empire  the 
right  of  citizenship,  and  was  the  first  who 
received  Egyptians  into  the  senate.  Al- 
exander, whose  habits  he  imitated,  and 
Achilles,  were  the  objects  of  his  deepest 
veneration.  He  went  to  Ilium  to  visit 
the  grave  of  Homer's  hero,  and  poisoned 
his  favorite  fi*eedman,  named  FestuSy  to 
imitate  Achilles,  in  his  grief  for  Patroclus. 
His  conduct  in  his  campaigns  in  Gaul, 
where  he  committed  all  sorts  of  cruelties, 
was  still  more  degrading.  He  marched 
over  the  Rhine  to  the  countries  of  the 
Catti  and  Alemanni.  The  Catli  defeated 
him,  and  permitted  him  to  repass  the  river 
only  on  condition  of  paying  them  a  large 
sum  of  money.  He  marched  through  the 
land  of  the  Alemanni  as  an  ally,  and  built 
several  fortifications.  He  then  called  to- 
gether the  young  men  of  the  tribe,  as  if 
ne  intended  to  tfOte  them  into  his  service, 
and  caused  his  own  troops  to  surround 
them,  and  cut  them  in  pieces.  For  this 
barbarous  exploit,  he  assumed  the  name 
>^lemanmciL8,  In  Dacia  he  ^lined  some 
advantages  over  the  Goths.    He  signed  a 


treaty  of  peace  at  Antioch  with  Artabanus, 
the  Parthian  king,  who  submitted  to  all 
his  demands.    He  invited  to  Antioch  Ab> 

gires,  the  king  of  Edeasa,  an  ally  of  the 
omans,  loaded  him  with  chains,  and  took 
possession  of  his  states.  He  exercised  the 
same  treachery  towards  Vologeses,  king 
of  Armenia;  but  the  Armenians  flew  to 
arms,  and  repulsed  the  Romans.  After 
this,  Caracalla  went  to  Alexandria,  to 
punish  the  people  of  the  city  for  ridiculing 
him.  While  preparations  were  making 
for  a  great  massacre,  he  offered  hecatombs 
to  Serapis,  and  visited  the  tomb  of  Alex- 
ander, on  which  he  left  his  imperial  orna- 
ments, by  way  of  offering.  He  afterwards 
devoted  the  inhabitants,  for  several  da3r8 
and  nights,  to  plunder  and  butchery,  and 
seated  himselfj  in  order  to  have  a  view  of 
the  bloody  spectacle,  on  the  top  of  the 
temple  of  Serapis,  where  he  consecrated 
the  dagger  which  he  had  drawn,  some 
years  before,  against  his  brother.  His 
desire  to  triumph  over  the  Paithians  in- 
duced him  to  violate  the  peace,  under  the 
Eretence  thkt  Artabanus  had  refused  him 
is  daughter  in  marriage.  He  found  the 
country  undefended,  ravaged  it,  marched 
tlirougli  Media,  and  approached  the  capi- 
tal. The  Parthians,  who  had  retired  be- 
yond the  Tigris  to  the  mountains,  were 
})reparing  to  attack  the  Romans,  the  foi- 
owmg  year,  with  all  their  forces.  Cara- 
calla returned  without  delay  to  Mesopo- 
tamia, without  having  even  seen  the  Par- 
thians. When  the  senate  received  from 
him  information  of  the  submission  of  the 
East,  they  decreed  him  a  triumph,  and 
the  surname  Parthicus,  Being  informed 
of]  the  warlike  preparations  of  me  Paithi- 
aiis,  he  prepared  to  renew  the  contest;  but 
Macrinus,  the  pretorian  prefect,  whom  he 
had  o^nded,  assassmated  hun  at  Edessa, 
A.  D.  217,  on  his  way  to  the  temple  of 
LimiiSL  Caracalla  erected  at  Rome  some 
splendid  monuments,  magnificent  baths, 
which  bear  his  name,  and  a  triumphal 
arch,  in  commemoration  of  the  achieve- 
mentg  of  Severus. 

Caracas  ;  a  province,  which,  with  the 
province  of  Carabobo,  constitutes,  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  June  23, 1824,  the  de- 
partment of  Venezuela,  one  of  the  12  de- 
partments of  Colombia.  (See  Venezueku) 
The  city  of  Caracas,  or  Leon  de  Caracas, 
is  the  capital  of  the  deparUnent  of  Vene- 
zuela, formerly  a  captain-generalship; 
Ion.  67°  S'  W. ;  lat  10^31'  N.  In  1812, 
the  population  was  estimated  at  50,000. 
March  26  of  that  year,  the  city  was  partly 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  and  neariy 
12,000  persons  were  buried  in  the  ruins. 
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By  the  political  events  which  ^bllowed 
this  catastrophe,  the  population  of  this 
ill-fated  city  was  reduced,  in  four  or  five 
years,  to  less  than  35,000.  The  ciw  is 
situated  five  leagues  from  the  sea,  nrom 
which  it  is  separated  by  a  chain  of  moun- 
tains, at  an  elevation  of  3000  feet  above 
the  ocean.  A  good  road  traverses  the 
mountains  to  the  port  La  Guayra.  Cara- 
cas carries  on  a  considerable  trade.  The 
greatest  part  of  the  productions  of  the 
whole  province,  consisting  principally  of 
cocoa,  coffee,  mdigo,  cotton,  sarsaparilla, 
and  the  Varinas  tobacco,  is  brought  here 
for  sale,  or  to  be  exchanged  for  European 
manufactures  and  productions.  The  tem- 
perature is  generally  between  TP  and  90° 
Falir.  in  the  day,  and  between  68°  and  72° 
at  night;  but  this  general  mildness  is  con- 
nected with  great  fluctuations  in  the 
weather.  Humboldt,  among  the  vapors 
of  November  and  December,  could  some- 
times hardly  fancy  himself  in  one  of  the 
temperate  valleys  of  the  torrid  zone,  the 
weather  rather  resembling  ^hat  of  the 
north  of  Germany.  Caracas  is  the  seat 
of  the  intendant  of  Venezuela,  and  has  a 
college,  a  court  of  justice,  nine  churches, 
and  five  convents.  The  streets  are 
straight  and  well  built,  intersecting  each 
other  at  right-angles,  at  a  distance  of 
about  300  feet.  The  inhabitants  consist 
of  whites,  descendants  of  Spaniards,  free 
colored  people,  a  few  slaves,  and  Indians. 
The  first  are  either  merchants,  planters, 
professional  or  military  men,  veiy  proud, 
and  disdaining  all  kinds  of  labor.  The 
women  are  considered  very  handsome, 
having  large  black  eves,  full  of  expression, 
jet-black  hair,  and  fine  complexions ;  but 
they  are  careless  of  their  figures.  They  sel- 
dom leave  their  houses  except  to  go  to  mass, 
when  they  wear  the  long  veils  called  mcmlil' 
las,  covering  nearly  the  whole  body.  They 
possess  considerable  natural  talent  and  vi- 
vacity, but  little  or  no  accomplishments. — 
Caracas,  as  is  well  known,  has  been  con- 
spicuous throughout  the  revolution  of  Ven- 
ezuela and  New  Grenada  against  Spain. 

Caracci.    (See  CarraccL^ 

Caraccioli,  Louis  Antome  de;  bom 
III  1721,  at  Paris,  of  an  ancient  and  distin- 
guished Neapolitan  family.  His  talents* 
for  conversation  procured  him  a  distin- 
guished reception,  in  Rome,  fiiom  Bene- 
dict XIV  and  Clement  XIII.  He  after- 
wards went  to  Germany  and  Poland. 
After  having  educated  the  children  of 
prince  Rzewuski,  in  the  latter  country, 
lie  returned  to  Paris,  and  wrote  his  Let- 
tns  du  Pcmt  CUment  X/F  (Ganganelli), 
which  display  a  kind  spuit,  a  benevolent 


philosophy,  and  fine  taste.  They  also 
contain  intelli^nt  observations  on  many 
situations  of  hfe.  For  a  lon^  time,  they 
were  thought  to  be  the  ^nume  produc- 
tions of  the  pope,  and  excited  the  greatest 
interest  in  France,  and  throughout  Eu- 
rope.   He  died  in  1803. 

CARACcioLi,  marquis  de,  the  fiiend  of 
Marmontel  and  D'Alembeit,bom  in  1711, 
was,  iibout  the  middle  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury, Neapolitan  ambassador  in  London 
and  Paris.  He  was  esteemed  one  of  the 
first  ornaments  of  the  accomplished  soci- 
etv  of  the  capital  of  France.  He  died  in 
1789,  in  the  ofiice  of  viceroy  of  Sicily. 

Caraccioli,  Francisco,  brother  of  the 
duke  of  Roccaromana,  was  distinguished 
as  Neapolitan  admiral,  in  1793,  at  Toulon ; 
but,  bemg  treated  by  his  court  "mth  con- 
tempt, he  entered  the  service  of  the  Par- 
thenopean  republic,  and  repelled,  with  a 
few  vessels,  an  attempt  of^  the  Sicilian- 
English  fleet  to  effect  a  landing.  When 
R!uno  took  Naples,  in  1799,  Caraccioli 
was  arrested,  contrary  to  the  terms  of  the 
capitulation,  was  condenmed  to  death  by 
the  junta  (see  Speziale),  was  hung  at  the 
mast  of  his  frigate,  and  thrown  into  the  sea. 
His  death  is  a  blot  on  the  fame  of  Nelson. 

Caractacus  ;  a  king  of  the  ancient 
British  people  called  SUtares,  inhabiting 
South  Wales.  He  defended  his  country 
seven  years  against  the  Romans,  but  was, 
at  last,  defeated,  and  led  in  triumph  to  the 
emperor  Claudius,  then  at  York,  where 
his  noble  behavior  and  pathetic  speech 
obtamed  him  hberty,  A.  I).  52.  Buchan- 
an, Monipenny,  and  the  other  ancient 
Scottish  historians,  make  this  heroio 
prince  one  of  the  Scotch  monarchs. 

Carafa,  or  Caraffa,  Michael ;  one  of 
the  most  popular  Italian  composers  now 
living.  He  was  bom  at  Naples,  1787, 
studied  under  Fenaroli,  at  the  conserva- 
toire of  Naples,  and  enjoyed  the  advan- 
tages of  an  acquaintance  with  Cherubini 
during  his  residence  at  Paris.  He  has 
composed  some  agreeable  and  character- 
istic melodies,  and  is  an  imitator  of  Ros- 
sini. Among  his  operas,  tlie  opera  stria 
**  Gabriele  de  Vergy^  has  gained  the 
most  applause.  Carafa  is  also  an  excel- 
lent composer  of  music  for  songs. 

Caraites,  or  Carjeaivs,  among  the 
Jews ;  those  who  reject  the  tradition  of  the 
Talmud,  and  hold  merely  to  the  letter  of 
Scripture,  in  opposition  to  the  Rabbinists. 
(See  Rabbi.) 

Carahania;  an  interior  province  of 
Asiatic  Turkey,  east  of  Natoua,  compris- 
ing aboat  35,000  square  miles.  It  is  in- 
tersected by  the  KisU  Jermak,  which,  af* 
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ter  a  coiine  of  about  350  miles,  flows 
north  into  the  Black  sea.  CarBmazua 
comprefaeDda  the  ancient  Pauphvlia,  and 
a  great  part  of  Cilicia,  Piaidia  and  Cq>pa- 
docia  Minor.  Ba^azet  united  it  to  the 
Ottoman  empire  ni  1488.  The  inhabit- 
anlB  carry  on  some  trade  with  camels' 
hair,  goats'  wool  and  opium.  The  popu- 
lation probably  does  not  exceed  from  150 
to  200,000.  Cogni,orKonich(lat.38^10' 
N.,  Ion.  32^25^  £.,  308  miles  east  of  Smyr- 
na, and  150  north  of  the  shore  of  the  Med- 
iterranean) is  the  capital.  There  is  also  a 
town  of  this  province  called  Caramama, 
Carascosa^  Michele,  baron.  This  gen- 
eral, distinguished  in  the  latest  history  of 
Naples,  rose  to  eminence  during  the  pe- 
riod of  the  Parthenopean  republic,  and, 
after  1806,  under  Joseph  Bonaparte,  in 
Spain.  After  his  return,  Joachim  (Murat) 
rused  him  successively  through  various 
degrees  of  mlUtaiy  command.  In  1814, 
he  commanded  a  body  of  troops  which 
assisted  the  Austrians  against  the  French, 
and,  in  1815,  a  division  of  Neapolitan 
troop6  against  the  Austrians,  and  signed, 
with  the  other  Neapolitan  generals,  the 
cajntulationofCasalanza.  In  1820,  when 
mmister  of  war,  he  endeavored,  unsuc- 
cessfully, to  suppress  the  insurrection 
which  broke  out  m  the  army.  In  later 
times,  he  took  part  in  the  revolution,  after 
the  lone  had  shown  himself  apparenUy 
favorabte  to  constitutional  principles.  At 
the  time  of  the  invasion  of  the  Austrians, 
he  received  an  important  conmiand,  and 
was  appointed  to. guard  the  road  from 
Terracina  to  Naples.  (See  Ahvxzo^  N<t- 
apoUtan  RevoluUon^  ana  Pepe.)  At  Sul- 
mona,  his  army  watf  surrounded,  and 
dispersed*  He  fled  to  Barcelona,  and 
lives,  at  present,  in  England,  where  he 
has  written  bis  Mimoin  hut^poUt.  d  miltt^ 
iur  la  Rivolut.  du  Ray,  de  MpUs  en  1820 

i London,  1823),  which  are  valuable  in  a 
listorical  and  military  respect. 

Caravaooio,  Michael  Angelo  Amerighi, 
or  Morigi,  called  Michael  Angelo  da  Cora- 
vaggiOy  a  celebrated  painter,  bom  at  Ca- 
ravaggio,  in  the  Milanese,  in  15G9,  was, 
at  first,  a  journeyman  mason,  but  soon 
applied  himself  to  the  study  of  painting, 
studied  in  Milan  and  Venice,  and  after- 
wards went  to  Rome,  where  he  distin- 
guished himself.  He  may  be  considered 
as  the  inventor  of  a  manner  which  has 
had  a  crowd  of  imitators.  His  char- 
acteristic traits  are  viffor  and  truth  of 
ehiaro-oseuro  combined  with  excellent 
coloring.  He.  was  fond  of  introducing 
broad  and  deep  masses  of  shade,  where- 
by a  great  effect  is  given  to  the  light.  To 


aid  him  in  producing  this  eflfect,  the  room 
in  which  he  woiked  was  illuminaied  by 
a  skyhght,  and  the  walb  were  painted 
black.  He  excelled  in  the  painting  of 
naked  figures.  His  iauhs  are  diivious. 
Narrow  and  servile  imitation  of  nature 
was  his  highest  aim.  Annibal  Caiacci 
and  Domenichino  wane,  perhaps,  less  dis- 
tinguished than  Caravaggio  during  their 
lives,  but,  after  their  death,  were  ranked 
higher,  because,  without  neglecting  color- 
ing and  the  study  of  nature,  they  aimed  at 
correcmess  of  deagn  and  dignity  of  con- 
ception. His  violoit  character  involved 
him  in  many  difficulties.  He  died  as 
eariy  as  1609.  The  painters  who  have 
imitated  him  most  are  Manfredi,  Valentin, 
and  Ribeira,  called  EspagnoUL 

Cahavaggio.    (See  Caidara,) 

Caravan,  or  Kara  van  ;  a  Penian 
word,  used  to  denote  large  companies 
which  travel  together  in  the  Levant  and 
in  Africa,  for  the  sake  of  security  from 
robbers,  having  in  view,  principally,  trade 
or  pilgrimage  Such  a  company  often 
has  more  than  1000  camels  to  carry  their 
baggage  and  their  goods.  These  walk 
in  single  file,  so  that  tlie  line  is  often  a 
mile  long.  On  account  of  the  -excessive 
heat,  they  travel,  mostly,  early  in  the 
morning.  As  eveiy  Mohammedan  is 
obliged  to  visit  the  tomb  of  Mohammed 
once,  at  least,  during  his  life,  caravans  of 
pilgrims  go  to  Mecca,  every  year,  from 
various  places  of  meeting.  The  leader 
of  such  a  caravan  to  Mecca,  who  carries 
with  him  some  cannon  for  protection,  is 
called  Emir  Adgt.  Trading  caravans 
choose  one  of  their  own  number  for  a 
leader,  whom  they  call  Caravan-BatekL 
Much  information  on  the  subject  of  can- 
vans  is  to  be  found  ia  the  travels  of  Nie- 
buhr,  who  made  many  journeys  with  them, 
and  describes  them,  as  it  is  weQ  known, 
minutely  and  faithfully.  (For  an  account 
of  some  of  the  most  important  routes 
pursued  by  the  caravans  m  Afiica,  see 
the  article  Africa^  p.  90,  vol.  i.) 

Caravan  Tra.    (See  Tea,) 

Caravansaries,  in  die  East;  a  sort  of 
inn,  situated  in  countries  where  there  are 
no  cities  or  villages  for  a  considerable 
extent,  to  furnish  travellerewith  a  shelter. 
Some  of  them  are  built  with  much  splen- 
dor, though  they  are  generally  unfurnish- 
ed, and  me  traveller  is  obliged  to  bring 
with  him  his  bed  and  carpet.  In  many, 
the  hospitality  is  eratuitous.  It  is  com- 
mon for  a  pious  Moluunmedan  to  estab- 
lish, during  his  life,  or  by  will,  one  or 
several  of  such  caravansaries.  This  kind 
of  benevolence  is  considered  peculiariy 
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BgreeaUe  to  the  Deity,  and  promotive  of 
die  eternal  happiness  of  the  founder. 
Sometimes  persons  are  kept  in  these 
establishments  to  show  tlie  way  to  the 
caravans  for  some  distance.    (See  Khan,) 

Carawat  Seeds  (fructus  carvi)  are  a 
stimulant  and  excitant,  the  fruit  of  a  bi- 
ennial plant  (corum  carvi,  Linnfeus),  a  na- 
tive of  Europe,  growing  particularly  in 
the  south  of  France. 

Carbon.  Charcoal,  as  w^e  are  familiar 
with  it  in  common  life,  contains  hydrogen 
and  saline  and  metallic  substances.  Ac- 
cordingly, it  became  necessary  to  intro- 
duce a  peculiar  tenn  for  its  pure  base, 
and  the  one  adopted  by  chemists  was 
carbon.  This  element,  besides  forming 
the  inflamuiable  matter  of  charcoal,  ex- 
ists largely  in  animal  substances,  and  is 
extensively  distributed  in  the  mineral 
kingdom. — The  only  body  in  which  car- 
bon has  been  found  to  exist  in  a  state  of 
absolute  purity,  is  the  dia^iond.  This 
precious  stone  has  always  been  esteemed 
as  the  most  valuable  of  the  gems — a  su- 
periority which  it  owes  to  its  hardness, 
lustre  and  high  refractive  ]K)wer.  Dia- 
monds are  brought  from  India  and  from 
Brazil  Those  of  India,  which  have  been 
the  longest  known,  are  principally  found 
in  the  kingdoms  of  Golconda  and  of  Visia- 
pour.  Those  of  Bi^azil,  discovered  at  the 
commencement  of  the  17th  century,  be- 
long to  the  district  of  Serro-do«Frio.  The 
situations  in  which  thev  occur  are  such 
as  to  favor  die  idea  of  their  recent  form- 
ation ;  since  they  exist  disseminated 
through  a  loose,  ferruginous  sandstone,  or 
quite  detached  in  a  sandy  soil ;  and,  in 
both  cases,  are  situated  at  no  great  depth 
below  the  surface.  In  Brazil  the  con- 
glomerate in  which  they  exist  is  called 
cascdlho;  from  which  they  are  extracted 
bv  washing,  in  the  same  manner  as  gold. 
The  diamond  uniformly  occurs  crystal- 
lized, and  presents  a  great  variety  of 
forms ;  all  of  which  vield  readily  to  me- 
chanical division  parallel  to  all  the  planes 
of  the  regular  octohedron,  which,  there- 
fore, is  the  form  of  the  primaiy  crystal, 
and  under  which  %ure  it  is  sometimes 
found  m  nature.  The  ftces  of  its  crys- 
tals are  very  frequently  curved,  so  as  to 
communicate  to  them  a  rounded  appear* 
ance.  They  are  conanonl^  hmpid ;  and 
are  eitiier  colorless,  or  oi  a  yellowish, 
bluish,  yellowisli-brown,  black-brown, 
Prussian  blue  or  rose«<red  color.  Specific 
gravity,  3.5.  Its  hardness  is  extreme ;  so 
^t  it  can  be  worn  down  only  by  rubbing 
one  diamond  against  another,  and  is  pol» 
iahed  only  by  the  finer  diamond  powder, 
43* 


—The  weight,  and,  consequently,  the 
value  of  diamonds,  are  estimated  in  carats, 
one  of  which  is  equal  to  four  grains ;  and 
the  price  of  one  diamond,  compared  with 
that  of  another  of  equal  color,  transpa- 
rency and  purity,  is  as  the  squares  of  the 
respective  weights.  The  average  price 
of  rough  diamonds,  that  are  worth  work- 
ing, is  about  £2  for  the  first  carat.  The 
value  of  a  cut  diamond  is  equal  to  that  of 
a  rough  diamond  of  double  weight,  ex- 
clusive of  the  price  of  workmanship;  and 
the  whole  cost  of  a  wrought  diamond  of 

1  carat  may  be  about  ^86,  or  £  8 

2  carats     is        2^  X  £8  =        32 

3  do.        is       S'X    8=»:        72 

4  do.        is       42  x-    8=      128 
100  do.       is    100»X    8  =  80,000 

This  rule,  however,  is  not  extended  to 
diamonds  of  more  than  20  carats.  The 
larger  ones  are  disposed  of  at  prices  infe* 
nor  to  theur  value  by  that  computation. 
The  snow-white  diamond  is  most  prized 
by  the  jeweller.  When  transparent,  and 
firee  from  cracks,  it  is  said  to  be  of  the 
first  water. — ^The  following  are  some  of 
the  most  extraordinai^  diamonds  known ; 
—one  in  the  possession  of  the  rajah  of 
Maitan,  in  the  island  of  Borneo,  where  it 
was  found  about  a  centuiy  ago:  it  is 
shaped  like  an  egf,  and  is  of  me  finest 
water :  its  weight  is  367  carats,  or  2  oz. 
1G9  grs.  Troy.  Another  is  the  celebrated 
Pitt  diamond,  now  €unong  the  crown 
jewels  of  France,  weighing  136  carats ; 
another  in  the  sceptre  of  the  emperor  of 
Russia,  of  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg  ;  and 
another  in  the  possession  of  the  Great 
Mogul,  which  is  said  to  weigh  280,  and 
which,  in  a  rough  state,  weighed  7^' 
carats, — From  the  fact  that  transparent 
inflammable  bodies  refi!act  light  in  a  ratio 
greater  than  their  densities,  sir  Isaao 
Newton  conjectured  that  the  diamond 
might  consist  of  an  unctuous  matter  co* 
agulated.  The  Florentine  academicians 
had  rendered  its  combustibihty  probable, 
by  exposing  it  to  the  solar  rays  of  a  pow-* 
erful  burning-glass,  and  observing  that  it 
ffradually  disappeared,  or  was  consumed. 
Subsequent  experiments  settled  the  ques- 
tion, by  proving,  that  the  diamond  lost 
none  of  its  weight  when  calcined  out  qf 
contact  with  the  air ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
that  it  was  dissinated  when  heated  in 
contact  with  this  nuid.  Jt  still  remained, 
however,  to  be  discovered,  what  was  the 
true  nature  of  the  diamond.  This  was 
accomplished  by  Lavoisier,  who  enclosed 
diamonds  in  jars  filled  with  atmospheric 
air  or  oxygen  gas,  iwd,  after  paving 
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caused  them  to  disappear  by  tbe  beat  of 
a  burniDg-fflasfi,  examined  the  air  in  the 
vessels.  He  found  it  to  exhibit  precisely 
tbe  same  properties  as  the  air  which  re- 
sults fh)m  the  combustion  of  charcoal. 
This  experiment  was  also  performed  by 
Morveau,  who  demonstrated  the  nature 
of  the  diamond  by  still  another  arrange- 
ment A  diamond  was  enclosed  in  a 
cavity  made  in  a  piece  of  pure,  soft  iron ; 
a  stopper  of  the  same  metal  was  driven 
into  it,  and  the  mass  was  put  into  a  small 
crucible,  which  was  covered,  and  this 
into  a  second ;  the  space  between  them 
being  filled  with  pure  silicious  sand. 
The  whole  was  exposed,  for  some  time, 
to  an  intense  heat.  When  examined,  the 
diamond  had  disappeared,  and  the  iron, 
with  which  it  had  been  in  contact,  was 
converted  into  steel.  Now  steel  is  a  com- 

Smnd  of  iron  and  carbon ;  and,  as  the 
amond  was  not  visible,  and  as  there  was 
no  source  from  which  the  carbon  could 
have  been  obtained,  the  conclusion  was 
unavoidable,  that  the  diamond  was  pure 
carbon.  Yet  so  different  is  this  mineral 
from  charcoal,  that  it  was,  for  a  time, 
imagined  that  it  contained  some  other 
element  than  carbon ;  but  the  numerous 
and  delicate  experiments  of  ar  H.  Davy, 
and  several  other  chemists,  failed  of  de- 
tecting any  thing  else  in  its  composition ; 
and,  futhough  there  exists  so  great  a  dif- 
ference between  the  diamond  and  char- 
coal, in  their  external  properties,  we  are 
forced  to  believe  that  they  are  identically 
of  the  same  nature.  The  diamond  is, 
therefore,  pure  carbon,  and  differs  from 
charcoal  (leaving  out  of  question  its  tri- 
fling impurities)  only  in  the  arrangement 
of  its  molecules. — ^The  substance  in  which 
carbon  exists  next  in  purity  is  charcoal. 
For  common  purposes,  this  is  prepared  by 
piling  billets  of  wood  in  a  pyramidical 
form,  with  vacuities  between  them  for 
the  admission  of  air,  covering  them  with 
earth,  and  inflaming  them.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  heat,  part  of  the  combusti- 
ble substance  is  consumed,  part  is  vola- 
tilized, together  with  a  portion  of  water, 
and  there  remains  behind  the  ligneous 
fibre  only  of  the  wood,  in  the  form  of  a 
black,  brittle  and  porous  body.  When 
required  pure,  and  m  small  quantities,  for 
tlie  purposes  of  the  chemist,  it  may  be 
obtained  by  immersing  tbe  wood  in  sand 
contained  in  a  crucible  exposed  to  heat 
According  to  the  experiments  of  Messrs. 
Allen  and  Pepys,  the  weight  of  charcoal 
obtained  from  100  parts  of  different  woods 
was  OS  follows : — nr,  18.17 ;  lignum  vitse, 
17^;  box,20J25;  beech,  15;  oak,  17.40; 


mahogany,  15.75. — ItompUadt  is  citar- 
coal  in  a  state  of  minute  division,  and  is 
prepared  for  the  demands  of  trade  from 
the  dregs  which  remain  after  the  eliqua- 
tion  of  pitch,  or  else  from  small  pieces  of 
fir-wood,  which  are  burned  in  fimiaces 
of  a  peculiar  construction,  the  smoke  of 
which  is  made  to  pass  through  a  long 
horizontal  flue,  terminating  in  a  close^ 
boarded  chamber.  The  roof  of  this 
chamber  is  made  of  coarse  cloth,  tfaityiigh 
which  the  current  of  air  escapes,  while 
the  soot,  or  lampblack,  remains  behind. — 
CoH  is  a  peculiar  kind  of  charcoal,  which 
remains  in  the  retort,  after  the  heatinr  of 
coal  to  procure  the  coal  gas. — Ivory-bMdt^ 
or  animal  charcoal,  is  obtained  flx>m  bones 
made  red-hot  in  a  covered  crucible,  and 
consists  of  charcoal  mixed  with  the  eairtfay 
matters  of  the  bone. — Wood  charcoal, 
well  preparedj'is  of  a  deep-black  color, 
brittle  and  porous,  tasteless  and  inodorous. 
It  is  infusible  in  any  heat  a  furnace  can 
raise ;  but,  by  the  intense  heat  of  a  pow- 
erful  galvamc  apparatus,  it  is  hardened, 
and  at  length  is  volatilized,  presenting  a 
surface  with  a  distinct  appeannce  of  hav- 
ing undergone  fusion.  The  denalty  of 
charcoal,  according  to  Mr.  Leslie,  is  little 
short  of  that  of  the  diamond  itself,  al- 
though  its  specific  gravity  has  usually 
been  considered  as  low  as  2.00.  Charcoal 
is  insoluble  in  water,  and  is  not  affected 
by  it  at  low  temperatures ;  hence  wooden 
stakes,  which  are  to  be  immersed  in  water, 
are  often  charred  to  preserve  them.— 
Owing  to  its  peculiariy  porous  texture, 
charcoal  possesses  the  property  of  absorb- 
ing a  large  quantity  of  air,  or  other  gases, 
at  common  temperatures,  and  of  3neldii]g 
the  greater  part  of  them  when  heated. 
It  appears,  from  the  researches  of  Saiis- 
sure,  that  difierent  gases  are  absorbed  by 
it  in  different  proportions.  He  found  that 
charcoal  preparea  from  box-wood  abeoibs, 
during  the  space  of  34  or  36  hours,  of 

A  mmoniacal  gas,     90  times  its  volume ; 
Muriatic  acid,  ...  85  do. 

Carbonic  acid, ...  35  do. 

Oxygen, 9J25      do. 

Hydrogen, 1.75      do. 

Charcoal  likewise  absorbs  the  odoriferous 
and  coloring  principles  of  most  animal 
and  vegetable  substances.  Thus,  all  sa- 
line substances,  which,  firom  the  ad* 
herence  of  vegetable  or  animal  extractive 
matter,  are  of  a  brown  color, — as  crude 
tartar,  crude  nitre,  impure  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  and  other  salts, — ^may,  after 
being  di^sted  through  the  medium  of 
water  with  charcoal,  be  obtained  white 
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by  a  second  crystallization.  Resins,  gum- 
resins,  assafbetida,  opium,  balsams,  essen- 
tial oils,  and  many  other  substances,  even 
those  that  have  the  strongest  smell,  are 
rendered  neariy  inodorous  when  they  are 
rubbed  with  charcoal  and  water,  or  when 
solutions  of  them  in  alcohol  are  macer- 
ated with  the  charcoal,  or  filtrated  re- 
peatedly through  it  A  number  of  the 
vegetable  tmcturesand  infusions  also  lose 
their  color,  smell,  and  much  of  their  taste, 
by  the  same  process.  Common  vineear, 
on  being  boiled  with  charcoal  powder, 
becomes  colorless.  Malt  spirit,  by  distil- 
lation with  charcoal,  is  freed  from  its 
disagreeable  flavor.  In  the  same  manner 
wines,  also,  become  colorless,  and  distilled 
waters  lose  their  odors.  Water,  which, 
fit>m  havinff  been  long  kept  in  wooden  ves- 
sels, as  dunng  long  voyages,  has  acquired 
an  offensive  smell,  is  deprived  of  it  by  fil- 
tration through  charcoal  powder,  or  even 
by  affitadon  with  it  for  a  few  minutes, 
especially  when  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric 
acid  have  also  been  added.  Hence,  also, 
it  has  been  found  that,  by  charring  the 
inside  of  casks  for  keeping  water,  it  may 
be  preserved  a  long  time  without  spoiling. 
Charcoal  can  even  remove  or  prevent  the 
putrescence  of  animal  matter.  If  a  piece 
of  flesh  has  become  tainted,  the  taste  and 
snxell  may,  in  a  great  measure,  be  re- 
moved, by  rubbing  it  with  cbarcoalpo  wder; 
and  it  may  be  preserved  fresh  for  some 
time  by  burying  it  in  the  same  substance. 
To  produce  these  effects,  however,  it  is 
necessarv  that  the  charcoal  should  have 
been  well  calcined  and  newly  prepared. — 
The  uses  of  charcoal  are  extensive.  It  is 
used  as  fuel  in  various  arts,  whei*e  a  strong 
heat  is  required  without  smoke,  as  in 
dyeing,  and  in  various  metallurgic  opera- 
tions. By  cementation  with  charcoal,  iron 
is  converted  into  steeL  It  is  used  in  the 
manu&cture  of  ^npowder,  in  its  finer 
state  of  aggregation,  under  the  form  of 
ivory-black,  lunp-blapk,  &c.  It  is  the 
basis  of  black  paint ;  and,  mixed  with  fat 
oils  and  resinous  matter,  to  give  a  due 
consistence,  it  forms  the  composidon  of 
printing  ink.  It  is  used  to  destroy  color 
and  odor,  particularly  in  sirups ;  to  pu- 
rify honey ;  to  resist  putrefaction ;  to  con- 
fine heat,  and  for  a  number  of  other 
important  purposes. — ^When  charcoal  is 
heated  to  a  certain  degree  in  the  open  air, 
or  in  oxygen  ffas,  it  tfSces  fire,  and  burns 
with  the  proauction  of  an  elastic  vapor, 
which  has  been  called  carbonic  acid  gas. 
It  is  usually  obtained,  however,  by  other 
processes.  It  exists,  combined  with  lime, 
in  the  different  varieties  of  limestone, 


maible  and  chalk ;  and,  if  any  of  these 
substances  be  exposed  to  a  stronff  heat, 
the  afiini^  of  the, acid  to  the  lune  is 
so  fiur  weakened,  that  it  assumes  the  elas- 
tic form,  and  may  be  collected.  An 
easier  mode  is  also  practised  for  effecting 
its  disunion,  through  the  afliision  of  one 
of  the  more  powerful  acids^ — ^From  the 
experiment  of  the  direct  fi)rmation  of  this 
acid,  by  the  combustion  of  charcoal  in 
oxygen  gas,  its  composidon  has  been  de- 
termined to  be  27.4  carbon  and  72.6  oxy- 
sen.  Tennant  illustrated  its  nature  ana- 
fydcally,  by  passing  the  vapor  of  phos- 
phorus over  chalk,  or  the  carbonate  of 
lime,  heated  to  rednes6  in  a  glass  tube. 
The  phosphorus  took  oxygen  firom  the 
carbonic  acid,  charcoal,  in  the  form  of  a 
light,  black  powder,  was  deposited,  and 
the  phosphoric  acid,  which  was  formed, 
united  with  the  llme< — Carbonic  acid  is  a 
colorless,  inodorous,  elasdc  fluid,  which 
possesses  all  the  physical  properdes  of 
the  gases  in  an  eminent  degree,  and  re- 
quires a  pressure  of  36  atmospheres  to 
condense  it  into  a  liquid.  Its  specific 
graviw,  compared  with  common  air,  is 
1.5277.  It  exdnguishes  burning  sub- 
stances of  all  kinds,  and  is  incapable  of 
supporting  the  respiration  of  animals,  its 
presence,  even  in  a  moderate  proportion, 
being  soon  &tal.  An  animal  cannot  live 
in  air  which  contains  sufilcient  carbonic 
acid  for  extinguishing  a  lighted  candle ; 
and  hence  the  practical  rule  of  letting 
down  a  burning  taper  into  old  wells  or 
pits,  before  any  one  ventures  to  descend. 
When  an  attempt  is  made  to  inspire  pure 
carbonic  acid,  a  violent  spasm  of  the 
glottis  takes  place,  which  prevents  the 
gas  fix)m  entering  the  lungs.  If  it  be  so 
much  diluted  with  air,  as  to  admit  of  its 
passing  the  glottis,  it  then  acts  as  a  nar- 
cotic poison  on  the  system.  It  is  this  gas 
which  so  often  proves  destructive  to  per- 
sons sleeping  in  a  confined  room  with  a 
pan  of  burning  charcoaL  lame-v^ater 
becomes  turbid  when  brought  into  con- 
tact with  carbonic  acid,  from  the  union 
of  the  lime  with  the  gas,  and  the  insolu- 
ble nature  of  the  compound  thus  formed. 
Hence,  lime-water  is  not  only  a  valuable 
test  of  the  presence  of  carbonic  acid,  but 
is  frequently  used  to  withdraw  it  alto- 
gether from  any  gaseous  mixture  that 
contains  it.  Canbonic  acid  is  absorbed  by 
water.  Recentiy-boiled  water  dissolves 
its  own  volume  of  carbonic  acid,  at  the 
common  temperature  and  pressure;  but 
it  will  take  up  much  more  if  the  pressure 
be  increased.  Water  and  other  liquids, 
which  have  been  charged  with  carbonic 
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acid  under  great  pressure,  lose  the  greater 
part  of  the  gas  when  the  pressure  is  re- 
moved. The  effervescence  which  takes 
place  on  opening  a  bottle  of  ginger  beer, 
cider,  or  brisk  champaign,  is  owing  to 
the  escape  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  Water 
which  is  fully  saturated  with  carbonic 
acid  gas  sparkles  when  it  is  poured  from 
one  vessel  to  another.  The  solution  has 
an  agreeably  acidulous  taste,  and  gives  to 
litmus  paper  a  red  stain,  ^iiich  is  lost  on 
exposure  to  the  air.  On  the  adilition  of 
lime-water  to  it,  a  cloudiness  is  produced, 
which  at  first  disappears,  because  the  car- 
bonate of  lime  is  soluble  in  an  excess  of 
carbonic  acid ;  but  a  permanent  precipi- 
tate ensues,  when  the  nee  acid  is  neutral- 
ized by  an  additional  quantity  of  lime- 
water.  The  water  which  contains  car- 
bonic acid  in  solution  is  wholly  deprived 
of  the  gas  by  boiling.  The  agreeable 
pungency  of  beer,  porter  and  ale  is,  in  a 
great  measure,  owing  to  the  presence  of 
carbonic  acid ;  by  the  loss  of  which,  on 
exposure  to  the  air,  they  become  stale. 
All  kinds  of  spring  and  well-water  con- 
tain carbonic  acid,  which  thev  absorb 
from  the  atmosphere,  and  to  which  they 
are  partly  indebted  for  their  agreeable 
flavor.  Boiled  water  has  an  insipid  taste, 
from  the  absence  of  carbonic  acid.  Car- 
bonic acid  is  always  present  in  the  atmos- 
phere, even  at  the  summit  of  the  highest 
mountains.  Its  origin  is  obvious.  Be- 
sides being  formed  abundantly  by  the 
combustion  of  all  substances  which  con- 
tain carbon,  the  respiration  of  animals  is 
a  finitful  source  or  it,  as  may  be  proved 
by  breatliing  a  few  minutes  into  lime- 
water.  It  is  also  generated  in  all  the 
spontaneous  changes,  to  which  dead  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  matters  are  subject. 
The  carbonic  acid  proceeding  from  such 
sources  is  commonly  diffused  equably 
through  the  air;  but,  when  any  of  these 
processes  occur  in  low,  confined  situa- 
tions, as  in  the  galleries  of  mines  or  in 
wells,  the  gas  is  then  apt  to  accumulate 
there,  and  form  an  atmosphere  called 
choke  damp,  which  proves  fatal  to  any 
animals  that  are  placed  m  it.  These  ac- 
cumulations take  place  only  where  tiiere 
is  some  local  origin  for  tlie  carbonic  acid ; 
for  example,  when  it  is  generated  by  fer- 
mentative processes  going  on  at  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground,  or  when  it  issues 
directly  from  the  earth,  as  happens  at  the 
grotto  del  Cane,  in  Italy,  and  at  Pyrmont, 
m  Westphalia.— Though  carbonic  acid  is 
the  product  of  many  natural  operations, 
no  increase  of  its  quantity  in  the  atmos- 
phere is  discoverable.    Such  an  increase 


appears  to  be  prevented  by  die  process  of 
vegetation.  Growing^  plants  purify  the 
air  by  withdrawing  carbonic  acid,  and 
yielding  an  equal  volume  of  pure  oxygen 
m  return :  but  whether  a  full  compensa- 
tion for  the  deterioration  of  the  air  by 
respiration  is  produced  in  this  way,  b&s 
not,  as  yet,  been  satisfactorily  determined. 
— Cai'boiiic  acid  abounds  in  mineral 
springs,  such  as  those  of  Tunbridge, 
Carlsbad  and  Saratoga.  In  combination 
with  lime,  it  forms  extensive  masses  of 
rock,  which  occur  in  all  countries,  and  in 
every  formation.  It  unites  with  alkaline 
substances,  and  the  salts  so  produced  are 
called  carbonates.  Its  acid  properties  are 
feeble,  so  that  it  is  unable  to  neutralize 
completely  the  alkaline  properties  of  pot- 
ash, soda  and  lilhia.  For  the  same  rea- 
son, all  the  carbonates,  without  exception, 
are  decomposed  by  the  muriatic  and  all 
the  stronger  acids;  the  caibonic  acid  is 
displaced,  and  escapes  in  the  form  of  eas. 
— Another  gaseous  compound  of  caibon 
with  oxygen,  called  carbonic  oiydtj  exists, 
or  may  be  obtained  by  heating  powdered 
chalk,  or  any  carbonate  which  can  bear  a 
red  heat  witiiout  decomposition,  with  iron 
filings  in  a  gun-barrel.  It  is  evolved  to- 
gether with  carbonic  acid  gas,  fiom  which 
It  may  be  freed  by  agitating  the  mixed 
gases  with  lime-water,  when  the  carbonic 
acid  is  absorbed,  and  the  gas  in  question 
is  left  in  a  state  of  purity.  It  is  coloriess 
and  insipid.  Lime-water  does  not  absorb 
it,  nor  is  its  transparency  affected  by  it 
When  a  lighted  taper  is  introduced  into  a 
jar  of  carbonic  oxyde,  it  takes  fire,  and 
burns  calmly  at  its  surftice  with  a  lam- 
bent, blue  flame.  It  is  incapable  of  sup- 
porting respiration.  A  mixture  of  100 
measures  of  carbonic  oxyde,  and  rather 
more  than  50  of  oxygen,  on  being  ex- 
ploded in  Volta's  eudiometer  by  electrici- 
ty, disappear,  and  100  measures  of  car- 
bonic acid  gas  occupy  their  place ;  from 
which  the  exact  composition  of  carbonic 
oxyde  is  easily  deduced.  For  carbonic 
acid  contains  its  own  bulk  of  oxygen ; 
and,  since  100  measures  of  carbonic  ox- 
yde, vrith  50  of  oxygen,  form  100  measures 
of  carbonic  acid,  it  follows  that  100  of 
carbonic  oxyde  are  composed  of  50  of 
oxygen,  united  with  precisely  the  same 
quantity  of  carbon  as  is  eontiuned  in  100 
measures  of  caibonic  acid.  Consequently, 
the  composition  of  caibonic  acid  being} 

ByvoiuHU, 
Vapor  of  caibon,  100 
Oxygen  gas, .  .  •  100 

100  caibonic  add  gas, 
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Byweigfd, 

Carfoon, 6 

Oxygen, v  16 

dScaibonicacid, 
that  of  carbonic  oxyde  must  be, 

By  volume  f 
Vapor  of  carbon,  100 
Oxygen  gas,  ...  50 

100  oarbonic  ozydegas, 
Bytoeightf 

Carbon, 6 

Oxygen .Jl 

14  carbonic  oxyde. 

Its  specific  gravity  is  0.9721.— The 
process  for  generating  carbolic  oxyde 
will  now  be  intelli^ble.  The  princi- 
ple of  the  method  is  to  bring  carbonic 
acid,  at  a  red  beat,  in  contact  with  some 
substance  which  has  a  strong  affinity  for 
oxygen.  This  condition  is  fiilfilied  by 
igniting  chalk,  or  any  of  the  carbonates, 
with  half  its  weight  of  iron  filings,  or  of 
charcoal.  The  carbonate  is  reduced  to 
its  caustic  state,  and  the  carbonic  acid  is 
converted  into  carbonic  oxyde  by  yielding 
oxygen  to  the  iron  or  the  charcoaL 
When  the  first  is  used,  an  oxyde  of  iron 
&  the  product;  when  charcoal  is  em- 
ployed, the  charcoal  itself  is  converted 
mto  carbonic  oxyde. 

Carbonari  (colliers) ;  the  name  of  a 
large  political  secret  societv  in  Italy. 
According  to  the  Memoirs  of  the  Secret 
Societies  of  the  South  of  Italy,  particu- 
larly the  Carbonari,  translated  from  the 
Original  Manuscript  (London,  1821),  it 
emerged  fi^m  its  former  obscurity  in 
1818.  It  has  published  instructions,  cate- 
chisms of  the  different  degrees,  statutes, 
rituals,  and  so  on,  which  give,  however, 
only  a  partial  view  of  the  subject,  without 
enteriog  into  the  secret  motives  of  the 
leaders,  and  the  real  spirit  of  the  whole 
society.  They  have  a  tradition,  that  they 
were  founded  by  Francis  I  of  France,  on 
which  account  they  drink  to  his  memory 
at  their  festivals.  It  is  evidently  going 
too  far  to  associate  them  with  the  dis- 
turbances among  the  German  peasantry 
in  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century,  or 
to  look  for  their  origin  in  the  oppressive 
forest  laws  of  the  Norman  kings  of  Eng- 
land. If,  however,  as  their  antiquity  is  not 
to  be  disputed,  they  could  be  proved  to 
be  a  branch  of  the  Waldenses,  their  re- 
ligious chai-acter,  which  aims  at  evangeli- 
cal purity  and  a  rejection  of  traditions, 
would  be  best  accounted  for.  According 
to  Botta's  Hirioirt  d^Balie,  the  republicans 
fled,  under  the  reign  of  Joachim  (Murat), 


to  the  recesses  of  the  Abruzzi,  inspired 
with  an  equal  hatred  of  the  French  and 
of  Ferdinand.  Thev  formed  a  secret 
confederacy,  and  called  themselves  coUiers, 
Their  chief,  Capobianco,  possessed  great 
talents  as  an  orator.  The  war  cry — 
"Revenge  for  the  land  crushed  by  the 
wolf!" — revealed  the  objects  of  the  soci- 
ety. Ferdinand  and  Caroline  endeavored 
to  obtain  their  assistance  against  the 
French.  Prince  Mohtemi  himself,  a  re- 
publican at  heart,  was  sent  to  them  for  this 
Surpose.  Count  Orloff,  in  his  work  on 
faples,  ascribes  the  foundation  or  revival 
of  the  Carbonari  to  queen  Caroline  of 
Naples :  others  assert  that  Maghella,  the 
former  minister  of  police,  gave  this  soci* 
ety  its  present  importance.  Maghella,  a 
native  Genoese,  vr6a  made  minister  of 
police  in  the  time  of  the  Ligurian  repub- 
lic, and,  after  it  was  united  with  France, 
director  of  the  tobacco  monopoly.  When 
Murat  ascended  the  throne  of  Naples,  he 
employed  him  in  the  department  of  po- 
lice, and,  after  the  lapse  of  some  time,  ap- 
pointed bun  minister.  All  his  efforts 
were  directed  to  the  union  and  indepen- 
dence of  Italv ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  he 
made  use  of  the  society  of  the  Caroonariay 
which  he  reformed  and  extended.  In 
1812,  he  urged  his  sovereign  to  make 
himself  independent  of  Napoleon,  and  to 
raise  the  standard  of  liberty  and  inde- 

Eendence  in  Ital^.  Murat  was  supported 
y  the  Carbonan  (who  desired  a  consti- 
tution) only  during  the  short  intervals  in 
which  it  was  hoped  that  he  would  act 
according  to  these  suggestions.  In  the 
sequel,  he  informed  his  brother-in-law, 
Napoleon,  of  the  designs  of  Maghella,  and 
dehvered  him,  as  a  native  Genoese,  to 
France,  where  he  lived,  for  some  time, 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  police. 
In  1615,  he  returned  to  Italy,  and  exerted 
his  influence  chiefly  in  the  States  of  the 
Church,  then  occupied  by  Murat  After 
the  expulsion  of  Murat  by  the  Austrian 
armies,  he  was  first  carried  to  a  Hunga- 
rian fortress,  afterwards  delivered  to  the 
king  of  Sardinia,  imprisoned  for  a  year 
in  Fenesti^elles,  and  then  set  at  liberty. 
The  ritual  of  the  Carbonari  is  taken  from 
the  colliery.  Clearing  the  wood  of  wolves 
(opposition  to  tyranny)  is  the  basis  of  their 
symbols.  By  tliis,  they  are  said  to  have 
meant,  at  first,  only  deliverance  firom  for- 
eign dominion ;  but,  in  later  times,  demo- 
cratical  and  antimonarchical  prinoiples 
have  sprung  up,  which  were  probably 
discussed  chiefly  among  the  higher  de- 
grees of  the  order.  They  call  one  another 
good  couiina.    Those  of  the  aecond  degree 
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are  called  PyUuxgoreanSi  and  the  oath  of 
admission  is,  <<  Hatred  to  all  tyrants  !**  Of 
the  diird  degree,  whose  existence  cannot 
he  doubted,  little  is  known.  There  are 
even  traces  of  a  fourth  degree.  A  gen- 
eral union  of  the  order  under  a  common 
head  seems  not  to  have  been  effected. 
The  separate  societies  in  the  small  towns 
entered  into  a  connexion  with  each  other ; 
but  this  union  extended  no  farther  than  the 
province.  The  place  of  assembly  is  call- 
ed the  hut  (haracca) :  the  exterior  parts  are 
called  the  toood;  the  interior  of  the  hut  Ls 
called  the  colliery  [vendita).  The  confedera- 
tion of  all  the  huts  of  the  province  is  called 
the  repvhlic^  generally  bearing  the  ancient 
name  of  the  province ;  for  instance,  the 
repMic  of  West  Lucania,  in  Principato 
Citra,  which  consisted  of  182  huts,  and 
had  its  seat  at  Salerno ;  the  East  Luca- 
nian  republic,  in  the  province  of  Bosilica- 
ta,  chief  seat  at  Potenza ;  the  republics  of 
JErpimOj  Daunia,  &c.  The  chief  huts 
(aUavendUa)  at  Naples  and  at  Salerno 
endeavored  to  effect  a  general  union  of 
the  order,  at  least  for  the  kingdom ;  but 
the  attempt  appears  to  have  been  unsuc- 
cessful. To  what  degree,  however,  the 
feelings  of  the  nation  were  prepared  for 
the  object,  appears  from  the  racl,  that  the 
order,  soon  after  its  foundation,  contained 
from  24,000  to  30,000  members,  and  in- 
creased so  rapidly,  that  it  spread  through 
all  Italy.  In  1820,  in  die  month  of  March 
alone,  about  650,000  new  members  are 
said  to  have  been  admitted.  Whole  cities 
joined  it;  the  .little  town  Lanciano,  in 
Abruzzo  Citra,  in  March,  1814,  contained 
1200  armed  members  of  the  order.  The 
terms  of  admission  could  not,  of  course, 
have  been  difficult ;  even  notorious  rob- 
bers became  Carbonari  ;  and  the  asser- 
tion, that  their  admission  effected  an  im- 
mediate reformation  of  their  life,  will  not 
meet  with  much  credit.  The  clergy,  and 
the  military,  in  particular,  seem  to  have 
thronged  for  admission.  The  i*eligious 
character  of  the  order  appears  fix>m  its 
statutes :  **  Every  carbonaro  has  the  natu- 
ral and  inalienable  right  to  worship  the 
Almighty  according  to  his  o\vn  opinions 
and  the  dictates  of  his  conscience :"  and 
this  spirit  shows  most  clearly  the  impor* 
tance  of  the  order ;  for  it  is  rar  more  dif- 
ficult to  be  suppressed  than  the  political 
spirit,  and  indicates  a  more  universal  and 
profound  excitement  The  Carbonari 
seem  to  have  borrowed  many  forms  from 
the  freemasons,  but  did  not,  probably, 
originate  from  them.  Even  in  Italy,  free- 
masonry is  considered  distinct  Besides 
Che  Carooiuui,  several  other  secret  socie* 


ties  have  been  formed — the  Europetm 
Patriots  ;  the  Resolute  (Decisi\  at  whose 
head  was  a  famous  robber.  Giro  Annichi- 
arico  (formerly  a  clergyman),  who,  in 
1817,  was  taken  prisoner  and  executed 
by  general  Church.  With  liim  his  troop, 
consisting  of  a  few  members,  was  extin- 
guished. (On  the  tendency  and  the  con- 
stitution  of  the  Carbonari,  during  tiie 
reign  of  Napoleon,  see  Hermes j  xix.) 
After  the  suppression  of  the  Neapolitan 
and  Piedmontese  revolution,  in  1821,  the 
Carbonari,  throughout  Italy,  were  declared 
guilty  of  hieh  treason,  sind  punished  as 
such  by  the  Taws.  Some  interesting  facts 
concerning  them  are  contained  in  De 
Wit's  Fragments  from  my  Life  and 
Time  (Brunswick,  1827) ;  but  the  book 
is  such  a  mixture  of  presumjition  and 
exagg^fhition,  that  it  is  of  little  value  to 
any  reader  who  is  not  sufficiently  ac- 
quainted with  the  political  affairs  of  that 
time  to  distingtiish  the  false  from  the  true. 
The  Carbonari  have  added  one  more  to 
the  attempts  of  Italy  to  realize  a  wish  as 
old  as  its  misfortunes ;  that  is,  to  attain 
deliverance  from  a  foreign  yoke,  and  to 
become  united  under  one  government 
There  has  not  existed  one  Italian  of  tal- 
ent, from  Dante,  who  called  his  country 
di  dolor'  ostello  (mansion  of  pmn),  down 
to  the  latest  times,  poet  or  politician,  who 
has  not  lamented  the  divided  state  of  his 
country,  and  subscribed  the  sentiment  of 
Petrarca,  Ralia  nUa,  benchi  na  tiu^cs-no, 
&c. 

Cajibonic  Acid.    (See  Carhoru) 

Carbonic  Oxtde.    (See  Carboru] 

Carbuncle.    (See  Garnet.) 

Carbuncle,  in  surger}' ;  a  roundish, 
hard,  livid  and  painful  tumor,  quickly 
tending  to  mortification,  and  (when  it  is 
malignant)  connected  with  extreme  de- 
bility of  the  constitution.  When  this 
complaint  is  symptomatic  of  the  plague,  a 
pestilential  bubo  usually  attends  it.  (Sqo 
Plague.)  The  carbuncle  is  seated  deeply, 
in  pasts  provided  with  celhilar  mem- 
brane, and  therefore  does  not  soon  dis- 
cover its  whole  dimensions,  nor  the  iU 
digested  matter  it  contains. 

Carcass  (m  French,  carcasse),  in  mili- 
tary language;  an  iron  case  filled  with 
combustible  materials,  which  is  discharged 
from  a  mortar,  like  a  bomb.  There  were 
formerly  two  kinds,  oblong  and  round 
ones,  but  they  are  now  out  of  use.— In 
architecture,  carcass  signifies  the  umber- 
work  of  a  house,  before  it  is  either  lathed 
or  plastered. 

Carcinoma.    (See  Cancer.) 

Card.     Playing-cards   are,   probably, 
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an  invention  of  the  East,  as  appears 
firom  the  name  which  cards  originally 
bore  in  Italy  (naibi^  and  still  bear  in 
Spain  and  Portugal  (fiatj9e«),  which  word, 
in  the  Oriental  liuiguages,  signifies  dmna- 
turn  or  prognosHcation,  If  it  could  be 
proved  tnat  tlie  Gipsies  first  ma,de  cards 
known  in  Asia  and  Afirica,  this  supposi- 
tion would  be  placed  beyond  doubt  It 
is  asserted,  that  the  Arabs  or  Saracens 
learned  the  use  of  cards  from  the  Gij)sies, 
and  spread  the  use  of  them  in  £uro{)e. 
The  course  that  card-playing  took,  in  its 
difilision  through  Europe,  shows  that  it 
must  have  come  fiiom  the  East,  for  it  was 
found  in  the  eastern  and  southern  coun- 
tries before  it  was  in  tlie  western.  The 
histori(»l  traces  of  the  use  of  cards  are 
found  earliest  in  Italy,  then  m  Germa- 
ny, France  and  3pain.  The  first  cards 
were  painted,  ana  the  Italian  cards  of 
1299  are  acknowledged  to  have  been  so. 
The  art  of  printing  cards  was  discovered 
^  the  Germans,  between  1350  and  1360. 
The  Germans  have,  moreover,  made  ma- 
ny changes  in  cards,  both  in  the  figures 
and  the  names.  The  UmzkneclUsspidj  which 
is  regarded  as  the  first  German  came  with 
cards,  is  a  German  invention.  Of  this  game 
we  find  an  imitation  in  France,  in  1392, 
under  the  name  oflansquend,  which  con- 
tinued to  be  played  there  till  the  time  of 
Moli^re  and  Regnard,  and,  perhaps,  still 
longer.  The  first  certain  trace  of  card- 
playing  in  France  occurs  in  the  year  1361, 
and  Charles  VI  is  said  to  have  amused 
himself  with  it  during  his  sickness,  at  the 
end  of  the  14th  century.  The  modem 
French  figures  are  said  to  have  been  in- 
vented in  France  between  1430  and  1461. 
It  has  been  said  that  cards  were  known  in 
Spain  as  early  as  1332,  but  this  opinion  is 
supported  by  no  evidence.  The  earliest 
indication  of  card-playing  in  Spain  is  its 
prohibition  by  the.  king  of  Castile,  John 
1,  in  1387,  when  it  must,  consequently, 
have  been  very  prevalent.  One  of  the 
best  works  on  the  different  games  at  cards 
is  the  well-known  treatise  of  Hoyle.  (For 
the  different  games,  see  the  respective 
articles.) 

Cardamom,  small  (cardamomum  mimu ; 
amomum  cardamomumj  Linnsus);  a  per- 
ennial plant  growing  in  the  East  Indies. 
The  fruit  is  used  as  a  stimulant  and 
excitant.  Triangular  capsules,  from  four 
to  five  lines  in  length,  of  a  yellowish- 
white,  contain  the  sSeds,  which  are  of  a 
brown  color,  a  pleasant,  aromatic  smell,  a 
warm,  pepper-like  taste,  weaker,  howev- 
er, than  that  of  the  various  peppers.  In 
France,  it  is  much  less  used  than  in  Eng- 


land and  the  U.  States. — ^The  gretd  and 
middU  eardcunoms  are  fumishea  by  other 
species  of  amomunij  as  yet  unobserved 
and  undescribed.  They  may  be  only 
varieties  of  the  preceding.  Their  proper- 
ties are  not  so  energetic. 

Cardan,  or  Cardawo,  Geronimo  [fEe- 
ronymus  Ccardanus).  This  famous  philos- 
opher, physician  and  mathematician  was 
bom  in  1501,  at  Pavia,  and  was  educated, 
from  his  fourth  year,  very  carefully,  in 
the  house  of  his  father,  a  physician  and 
lawyer  in  Milan,  distinguished  for  his 
learning  and  integrity.  In  his  20th  year, 
he  went  to  Pavia  to  complete  liis  studies ; 
and,  after  two  years,  he  began  to  ex- 
plain Euclid.  He  was,  subsequently, 
professor  of  mathematics  and  medicine 
in  Milan.  He  then  retumed  to  Pavia, 
again  visited  Milan,  taught,  for  some  time, 
at  Bologna,  and,  meeting  with  some  diffi- 
culties there,  went  to  Rome.  Here  he 
was  received  into  the  medical  college,  and 
vras  allowed  a  pension  by  the  pope.  He 
declined  the  invitations  of  the  King  of 
Denmark,  on  account  of  the  climate  and 
of  the  religion  of  that  country.  The  lat- 
ter reason  for  his  refusal  appears  strange 
from  a  man  who  was  accused  of  irreli- 
gion ;  but  his  biographers  differ  with  re- 
gard to  his  religious  opinions.  Contra- 
dictoty  passages  are  cited  from  his  works, 
which  cannot  surprise  us  in  one  who  was 
lost  in  cabalistic  dreams  and  |>aradoxes, 
and  pretended  to  have  a  filmihar  demon 
((iUBmonfam'Uiaris)j  fix>m  whom  he  receiv- 
ed warnings,  &c.  All  this  excited  the 
theologians  against  him,  who  attacked  his 
orthodoxy,  and  even  accused  him  of  athe- 
ism, but  certainly  without  foundation. 
The  tmth  is,  that  Cardan  was  supersti- 
tious, but  his  chimeras  were  in  opposition 
to  the  reigning  superstitions  of  the  age. 
He  believed  so  implicitly  in  astrology, 
that  he  drew  his  own  horoscope  several 
times,  and  ascribed  the  falsehood  of  his 
predictions,  not  to  the  uncertainty  of  the 
art,  but  to  his  own  ignorance.  His  two 
works,  De  SuhtUiUUe  and  De  Rerum 
Varietate,  contain  the  whole  of  his  nitt- 
uial  philosophy  and  metaphysics,  and 
are  curious  as  an  instance  of  a  strange 
mixture  of  wisdom  and  follj^.  Cardan 
wrote,  also,  on  medicine.  His  writing 
on  this  subject,  amid  much  trash,  contain 
some  sound  ideas.  His  fame  as  a  physi- 
cian was  so  great,  that  the  primate  of 
Scotland,  who  had  been  sick  for  10  years, 
and  had  consulted  the  phvsicians  of  the 
king  of  France  and  or  the  emperor  of 
Germany  without  success,  invited  bim  to 
Scotland,  and  was  restored  to  health  by  his 
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preKriptioM.  His  highest  claims  to  the 
gratitude  of  the  learned  rest  onx  his  math- 
ematical discoveries.  Alffebni,  which, 
from  the  time  of  its  origin,  nad  been  cul- 
tivated almost  ezclusiYely  in  Italy,  ex- 
cited, at  that  time,  much  rivahy  among 
the  mathematicians,  who  carefhlly  kept 
their  discoveries  secret,  in  order  to  tri- 
umph over  each  other  in  their  public  dis- 
putes. Cardan,  it  is  said,  was  told  that 
Tartalea  had  discovered  the  solution  of 
equations  of  the  third  degree,  and  obtain- 
ea  the  secret  from  him  by  stratagem  and 
under  promise  of  silence,  but  published 
the  method,  in  1545,  in  his  An  magna, 
A  violent  dispute  arose,  which  cannot 
now  be  decided  with  certainty.  The 
honor  of  giving  his  name  to  the  invention 
has  remamed  to  him  who  first  made  it 
known,  and  it  is  still  called  rha  formula 
Cardan,  It  is  universally  believed 
lat  Cardan  discovered  some  new  cases, 
which  were  not  comprehended  in  the  rule 
of  Tartalea ;  that  he  discovered  the  multi- 
plicity of  the  roots  of  the  higher  equa- 
tions, and,  finally,  the  existence  of  nega- 
tive roots,  the  use  of  which  he  did  not, 
however,  understand.  His  tranquillity 
was  disturbed,  not  only  by  the  attacks  of 
his  enemies,  but  also  bv  his  own  extrava- 
ffancie»s,  which  are  related  in  his  work 
Dt  Vita  proprioj  no  doubt  with  much 
exaggeration.  They  are  exposed  with  so 
much  fiunkness,  that  those  who  have 
judged  him  with  indulgence  have  been 
obliged  to  suppose  him  subject  to  fits  of 
insanity.  He  died,  probably,  in  1576,  ac- 
cordinff  to  some  accounts,  by  voluntary 
starvation,  that  he  might  not  survive  the 
year  in  which  he  had  predicted  that  his 
death  would  occur.  All  his  works,  to 
the  number  of  more  than  50,  are  contain- 
ed in  the  edition  of  Lyons,  1663,  in  10 
vols.,  fbl. 

Cardiital  ;  a  clergyman  of  the  Catho- 
lic church,  who  has  a  right  to  a  vote  in 
the  choice  of  the  pope.  The  cardinals 
are  next  in  dignity  to  the  pope,  enjoy  the 
rank  of  princes,  mid,  since  1631,  have 
borne  the  title  of  endnenee.  The  origin 
of  the  dignity  of  cardinals  is  uncertain. 
The  name  is  derived  fi*om  cardtnalis  (dis- 
tinffuished.)  The  some  name  was  given, 
under  the  emperor  Theodosius,  to  the 
highest  civil  officers  in  the  state.  Till  the 
11th  century,  the  title  of  cardinal  was 
common  to  all  clergymen  who  actually 
officiated  in  any  church.  From  tliis  time 
the  popes,  having  grown  powerful,  form- 
ed a  colle^,  a  secret  council  of  ecclesias- 
tics of  high  •  rank,  to  whom,  alone,  the 
title  of  cardinal  was  soon  reserved,  by 


way  of  eminence ;  and,  under  Alexander 
III,  m  1160,  they  obtained  the  exchiaive 
right  of  choosing  the  pope,  vrith  much 
opposition,  however,  on  tne  part  of  the 
other  Roman  clen^,  and  much  scandaL 
Innocent  IV  (12^^-1254)  gave  them  a 
rank  above  the  bishops,  together  with  the 
red  hat,  and  Bonifiioe  VlII  asragned  to 
them  the  princely  mantle.    Urban  VIII 

Sve  them  the  title  emuience,  instead  of  t^ 
ifriMtmt,  which  they  had  enjoyed  till 
then.  With  the  pope,  they  form  the  sa- 
cred college,  and  are  divided  into  three 
ranks— 14  cardinal-deacons,  50  cardinal- 
priests,  and  6  cardinal-bishops^  who  take 
their  names  from  the  ancient  bishoprics 
Ostia  (to  which  is  added  that  of  Sl  Ru- 
fin),  Porto,  Sabina,  Palestrina,  Frascati, 
and  Alba.  In  1526,  their  number  was 
fixed  at  70  by  Sixtus  V ;  but  it  is  by  no 
means  necessary  that  this  number  shouki 
be  always  full,  and,  in  modem  times,  it 
has  ^nerally  not  been  so.  The  number 
of  bishops  only  is  always  complete.  The 
choice  of  the  cardinals  depends  solely  on 
the  pope.  He  causes  the  names  of  those 
appointed  to  be  read  in  the  consistoir, 
with  the  formula  **  Fralrts  habebitit^  (Ye 
shall  receive  as  brethren,  &c.).  The  red 
cardinal's  hat  is  sent  to  those  elected,  to 
inform  them  of  their  election.  Their 
dress  coDsists  of  a  surplice,  with  a  short 
purple  mantle,  and  a  small  cap,  over 
which  they  wear  a  hat,  with  silk  suings 
and  tassels  at  the  end.  The  color  is  either 
red  or  violet  The  prerogatives  of  cardi- 
nals, in  different  countries,  are  different 
(For  those  which  they  enjoy  in  Fnmce, 
see  the  article  Cardimd  in  the  Dictum- 
noire  dt  Theologie,  Toulouse,  1817.)  The 
king  of  France  gives  a  cardinal  the  title 
of  cmmn,  A  cardinal,  sent  to  a  prince  in 
a  diplomatic  character  from  the  pope,  is 
called  legatus  a  latere  or  de  IcUere.    A 

Srovince,  the  governor  of  which  is  a  car- 
inal,  takes  the  tide  of  a  l^ation.  The 
income  of  the  cardinals  is,  at  present,  not 
large,  and,  compared  to  that  of  some  of 
the  rich  clergy  in  England,  is  small.  The 
importance  and  authority  of  the  cardinals 
has,  of  course,  sunk  very  much  in  rood- 
em  times,  like  those  of  the  other  dignita- 
ries of  the  Catholic  church,  the  pope 
himself  included.  Formerly,  they  pre- 
ceded the  princes  of  the  blood,  sat  at  the 
right  of  kings,  on  or  near  the  throne,  and 
were  considered  equal  to  kings  in  nuik. 
(For  the  manner  in  which  they  choose 
thepope,  see  Conclave.) 

Cardinal  Points  ;  the  four  intersec- 
tions of  the  horizon  with  the  meridian 
and  the  prime  vertical  cirde.    They  oo- 
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indde  with  the  four  cardmal  regions  of 
the  heavens,  and  are,  of  course,  90°  dis- 
tant from  each  other.  The  intermediate 
points  are  called  collateral  points. 

Cardinal  Virtces,  or  principal  vir- 
htes,  in  morals ;  a  name  applied  to  those 
virtues  to  which  all  the  rest  are  subordi- 
nate, or  which  conmreheiid  all  the  others. 
The  distiibution  of  the  virtues,  which  lies 
at  the  foundation  of  this  notion,  had  its 
origin  in  the  old  Grecian  philosophy ;  and 
the  same  number  is  found  here  as  in  the 
elements  of  nature.  These  principal  vir- 
tues, as  enumerated  by  Plato,  are,  pru- 
dence, temperance,  fortitude  and  justice. 
The  three  nrst  ^eem  to  relate  to  the  duties 
of  man  towards  himself,  and  to  corre- 
spond with  the  triple  division  of  the  soul 
into  the  intellectual,  the  irrational  (the 
seat  of  the  sensual  desires),  and  the  seat 
of  the  affections,  which  connects  the  two 
first.  Justice  either  relates  to  our  duties 
to  others  (God  and  men),  or  is  the  union 
of  the  three  first  virtues.  This  division 
appears  to  be  peculiar  to  the  old  P^hag- 
oreans.  Aristotle  divided  them  suU  fur- 
ther. The  Stoics,  too,  made  the  same 
division  in  their  system  of  morals,  and 
Cicero  introduced  it  into  his  Offices.  Plo- 
tinus  and  many  New-Platonists  divide  the 
viitues  into  four  classes— civil  or  political, 
philosophical  or  purifying,  religious,  and, 
lastly,  aivine  or  pattern  virtues ;  a  divis- 
ion coinciding  with  the  rest  of  his  philo- 
sophical views.  The  influence  of  the  an- 
cient philosophers  has  made  the  preced- 
ing cardinal  virtues  also  a  part  of  the 
Christian  code.  Some  add  to  them  the 
three  Christian  virtues,  so  called — faith, 
charity  and  hope— and  call  the  former 
philosophical.  The  imagination  of  artists 
has  represented  the  cardinal  virtues  under 
■eDsible  images.  In  modem  times,  this 
division  is  regarded  as  useless  in  treating 
of  ethics;  and^  in  order  to  judge  of  it  cor- 
rectly, we  must  form  a  just  notion  of  the 
idea  which  the  ancients  attached  to  the 
words  if€Tri  and  virttts  (virtue). 

Cardino  ;  a  preparation  of  wool,  cot- 
ton, hair  or  flax,  uy  passinff  it  between 
the  iron  points,  or  t^th,  of  two  instru- 
ments, called  cardsy  to  comb,  disentangle 
and  arrange  the  hairs  or  flbres  thereof  for 
spinning,  &c.  Before  the  wool  is  carded, 
it  is  smeared  with  oil,  whereof  one  fourth 
of  the  weight  of  the  wool  is  required  for 
wool  destined  for  the  woof  of  stufl^  and 
one  eighth  for  that  of  the  warp. 

Careekuio  (in  French,  /aire  dhaUrty 
earhur) ;  heaving  the  vessel  down  on  one 
aide,  by  applying  a  strong  purchase  to  the 
flott^  so  that  the  vessel  may  be  cleansed 
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from  any  filth  which  adheres  to  it  by 
breaming. — A  half  careen  takes  place  when 
it  is  not  possible  to  come  at  the  bottom  of 
the  ship ;  so  that  only  half  of  it  can  be  ca- 
reened. 

Carew, Thomas, an Englishpoet,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  bom  in  1589,  was  ed- 
ucated at  Corpus  Christi  college,  Oxford. 
Cultivatuig  polite  Uterature  in  the  midst 
of  a  life  of  affluence  and  gayety,  he  was 
the  subject  of  much  eulogy  to  Ben  Jon- 
son,  Davenant,  and  other  vmters  of  the 
period.  He  seems  to  have  died  in  1639, 
having,  in  the  mean  time,  exhibited  die 
not  unusual  transformation  of  the  courtly 
and  libertine  fine  gentleman  into  the  re- 
pentant devotee.  Carew  is  coupled  with 
Waller,  as  one  of  the  improvers  of  Eng- 
Hsh  versification.  It  does  not  appear  that 
any  edition  of  his  poems  was  published 
during  his  life-time;  but  Oldys,  in  his 
notes  on  Langbaine,  asserts  that  his  son- 
nets were  in  more  request  than  those  of 
any  poet  of  his  time.  The  first  collec- 
tion of  his  poems  wasprinted  in  1640, 
12mo.;  the  last,  in  1772.,  His  ele^t 
masque  of  Oelum  Britannicum  was  print- 
ed, both  in  the  early  editions  and  sepa- 
rately, in  1651,  and  the  whole  are  now 
included  in  Chalmers's  British  Poets.  Ca- 
rew M^as  much  studied  by  Pope ;  and  doc- 
tor Percy  also  assisted  to  restore  him  to 
a  portion  of  the  favor  with  which  he  has 
lately  been  regarded.  Specimens  both  of 
the  sublime  and  the  patlietic  may  be 
found  in  his  works ;  the  former  in  his  ad- 
mirable masque,  and  the  latter  in  his  epi- 
taph on  lady  Mary  Villiers. 

Caroillites  ;  a\iameof  the  sect  more 
generally  known  under  the  denomination 
of  Cameronians.    (q.  v.) 

Cariaco  ;  a  seajiort  town  in  Colombia, 
in  the  province  of^  Cuman& ;  Ion.  63^  39^ 
W. ;  lat.  10*  3(K  N. ;  population,  6500.  Ii 
is  situated  to  the  east  of  the  gulf  of  Cari- 
aco, near  the  moutli  of  a  river  of  the  same 
name,  on  a  large  plain,  covered  with  plant- 
ations. The  chmate  is  very  hot,  the  air 
damp  and  unhealthy.  Its  trade  is  in  cot- 
ton and  sugar.  The  gulf  of  Cariaco  is  68 
miles  long,  and  35  br^,  from  80  to  100 
fathoms  deep,  surrounded  by  lofty  moun- 
tains, and  the  waters  quiet 

Cariati,  prince,  a  Neapotitan  diploma^ 
tist,  of  the  ancient  family  Fuscaldo,  served 
under  Joseph  Bonaparte  and  Joachim 
Murat,  in  the  marine  and  in  the  army,  in 
the  latter  as  field-marshal  In  March^ 
1815,  together  with  the  duke  of  Campo- 
Chiaro,  he  negotiated,  at  the  congress  of 
Vienna,  the  acknowledgment  of  Joachim 
Murat  as  king  of  Naples.     Ferdinand 
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allowed  the  prince  to  retain  tbe  rank  of  a 
field-marshal,  and,  in  1820,  the  govern- 
ment intrusted  him,  under  the  direction 
of  general  Nugent,  minister  of  war,  with 
the  command  of  the  troops  sent  asainst 
the  rebels  in  the  province  of  Avellino ; 
but  he  was  unsuccessful  He  was  now 
commissioned  to  declare  at  Paris,  and 
afterwards  at  Laybach,  the  king's  accept- 
ance of  the  Spanish  constitution ;  but  he 
was  refused  an  audience.  He  then  left 
his  native  country  for  England,  where  he 
has  since  lived. 

Cariatides.  (See  Caryatides^  also 
Archxtectva-e^  volume  1,  page  340,  near 
the  bottom.) 

Caribbean  Sea  ;  that  part  of  the  Atlan- 
tic ocean,  which  is  bounaed  N.  hj  the  isl- 
ands of  Jamaica,  St.  Domingo,  rorto  Ri- 
co, and  tlie  Virgin  islands,  £.  by  the  Ca- 
ribbean islands,  S.  by  Colombia,  and  W. 
by  Guatimala. 

Caribbee  Islands;  the  Wtsi  India 
islands^  so  called,  which  lie  in  a  hne  from 
Anguilla  N.  to  Tobago  S.,  and  form  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  sea  called  Canb- 
bean  sea.  The  name  has  been  loosely 
applied  to  the  whole  of  the  West  India 
islands,  but  is  more  particularly  understood 
of  that  archipeiaffo  which  lies  between 
the  58th  and  C3d°  W.  Ion.,  and  the 
11th  and  19th°  N.  lat  The  principal  are 
St.  Christopher^s,  Guadaloupe,  Antigua, 
Montserrat,  Mariegalante,  called  Leeward 
islands  (q.  v.) ;  Dominica,  Martinico,  St.  Lu- 
cia, St.  Vincent's,  called  Windward  islands 
(q.  V.) ;  Grenada,  Tobago,  Barbadoes,  &c. 

Caribbee  or  St.  Lucia  Bark.  Under 
the  general  denomination  of  cinchona, 
several  barks  have  been  comprehended 
which  are  not  the  products  of  the  real 
cinchona  (q.  v.^  and  which,  in  fact,  nei- 
ther contain  cmchonia  nor  quinia,  and 
cannot,  consequently,  be  substituted  as  a 
febriftige  for  the  true  species  of  cinchona. 
One  of  the  principal  substitutes  of  this 
kind  is  the  Caribbee  or  St.  Lucia  bark, 
which  is  procured  from  the  exostema  Ca- 
Hbaa  (Persoon),  a  tree  growing  in  the 
West  Indies.  This  bark  is  in  convex 
fragments,  covered  with  a  yellow  epider- 
mis, commonly  thin,  but  sometimes  hard 
and  spongy,  with  deep  fissures,  of  a  yel- 
low, red  or  brown  tint  internally,  of  a 
fibrous  texture,  ofiTering  here  and  there 
small,  shining  and  crystalline  points,  of  a 
very  bitter  taste,  and  very  faint  smelL 

Caribbees  ;  the  original  inhabitants  of 
the  Caribbee  islands  (q.  v.),  who,  in  con- 
sequence of  domestic  broils,  emigrated 
fi-om  North  America,  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Florida,  to  these  islands,  and  to  Guia- 


na, in  South  America,  where  they  live 
independent,  and  have  beenjoined  by 
many  runaway  Negroes.  They  often 
enpge  in  wars  against  the  European  col- 
omsts.  They  were  almost  entirely  ex- 
pelled fit)m  tne  islands  in  the  18th  ceo- 
turv.  On  St.  Vincent,  there  are  only  100, 
and  on  Dominica,  only  30  families  of  red 
Caribbees.  They  are  of  an  olive-brown 
color,  but  they  paint  themselves  with 
araotto,  as  a  defence  against  insects. 
On  the  island  of  St.  Vincent,  there  are 
black  Caribl>ees,  sprung  from  the  inter- 
course of  black  slaves  and  Caribbean  wo- 
men. Their  number  amounts  to  2000  fam- 
ilies. They  are  of  a  daik-brown  color, 
and,  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of  the 
English,  they  maintain  the  independence 
of  their  quarter  of  the  island.  The  red 
Caribbees  are  distinguished  for  their  activ- 
ity and  courage.  They  inhabit  viUagesy 
fovemed  by  an  elective  chief,  whom  the 
iuropeans  call  captain.  They  aaBemble 
for  battle  at  the  sound  of  a  conch.  Next 
to  the  Patagonians,  they  are  perhaps  the 
most  robust  nation  with  which  we  are 
acquainted.  They  devour  the  flesh  of 
their  enemies  with  great  voracity.  Their 
language,  one  of  the  most  sonorous,  and 
one  of  the  softest  in  the  world,  contains 
nearly  30  dialects. 
Caribs.  (See  the  preceding  article.) 
Caricature  (fi*om  the  Italian  caricartj 
to  load,  to  overcharge ;  charger^  with  the 
French).  A  caricature  is  therefore  an 
exaggerated  representation  of  the  qualities 
and  peculiarities  of  an  object ;  but  in  such 
a  way  that  the  likeness  is  preserved,  or 
even  made  more  striking.  The  effect  of 
such  a  representation  need  not  be  always 
ridiculous ;  it  may  also  be  terrible.  Ben 
David  says,  ^  A  child* of  the  usual  size^ 
with  the  head  and  arms  of  a  giant,  is  a 
horrid  caricature,  whilst  a  large  man,  with 
a  diminutive  nose,  with  a  little  mouth,  and 
a  small  voice,  is  a  ridiculous  one."  Con- 
sidered in  reference  to  the  fine  arts,  ex- 
ternal deformities,  which  do  not  epnng 
from  the  fault  of  the  persons  afflicted,  and 
therefore  excite  compassion  rather  than 
disgust,  can  never  be  the  proper  subjects 
of  cai'icature ;  for,  besides  that  the  inoii^ 
sense  is  offended,  the  arts  are  not  permit- 
ted to  idealize  deformities,  unless  for  tbe 
purpose  of  imbodying  and  representing 
character.  Such  corporeal  disfigurements, 
however,  as  arise  fix>m  moral  defects,  and 
all  disagreeable  peculiarities  of  manner 
and  appearance  which  sprine  from  tbe 
same  cause,  are  fair  subjects  of  caricature. 
These  caricatures  are  to  be  considered  as 
poetical  representations  of  moral  and  in- 
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teUectual  defbnnities^f  the  vices  and  fol- 
lies of  individuals,  or  of  wliole  classes, 
sects,  &c.;as  dramatic  pictures,  which  ac- 
quire interest  from  the  moral  views  with 
which  they  are  composed  by  the  painter, 
and  understood  by  the  spectator.  With 
this  object,  Leonardo  da  Vinci  lias  drawn 
his  caricaturea.  He  represents  the  quar- 
relsome, the  peevish,  the  braggart,  the 
slothful,  tlie  bloated  glutton,  the  dissipated 
rake,  the  awkward  clown,  the  laughing 
fool,  &C.,  all  with  fidelity,  but  with  exag- 
geration. Caricatures  may  he  tragic  or 
comic.  To  the  former  belong  illustrations 
of  moral  depravity ;  to  the  latter,  those  of 
intellectual  deficiencies,  arising  from  self- 
tiegleCfU  They  were  in  use  even  among 
the  ancients,  who  had  among  tlieir  masks 
a  number  of  caricatures.  Hogarth  (q.  v.) 
is  an  unrivalled  master  of  caricature.  Le- 
onardo da  Vinci,  Aiuiibale  Caracci,  Ghez- 
zi,  Callot  and  Ramberg  (q.  v.)  were  also 
distinguished  in  this  branch  of  art.  The 
political  caricatures  of  the  English  are  of 
a  striking  and  peculiar  kind,  ofien  exhib- 
iting a  greater  sensibility  for  political  lib- 
erty tiian  for  dignity  and  beauty,  but 
abounding  in  wit  and  bold  humor.  Gil- 
ray  and  Bunbuiy  may  be  considered  as 
the  chief  masters  in  this  kiitd  of  caricature. 
The  French  caricatures  are  rather  exag- 
gerated representations  of  life  than  satiri- 
cal ideals.  The  Italians  have  too  strong  a 
sense  for  tlie  beautiful  to  relish  caricatures, 
and  the  Grermans  are  too  grave  to  excel  in 
tliese  sportive  productions.  Grose,  in 
I^udon  (1788),  published  rules  for  the 
drawing  of  caricatures,  with  an  essay  on 
comic  painting ;  and  Malcolm,  a  Histori- 
cal Sketch  of  the  Art  of  Caricaturing,  with 
Crraphic  lUustrations  (London,  1813,  4to). 
Carignano,  Charles  Amadeus  Albert, 
prince  of  Savoy,  was  bom  Dec.  28, 1798, 
and,  in  1817,  married  Maria  Theresa, 
daughter  of  the  grand-duke  Ferdinand  of 
Tuscany,  heir  apparent  to  tije- crown  of 
Sardinia,  as  the  kin^,  Charles  Felix  Jo- 
seph, had  no  male  heir.  4^til  the  insur<- 
rection  of  a  part  of  the  Sardinian  army,  in 
the  night  of  March  11  and  12, 1821,  the 
prince  had  taken  no  part  in  state  afiairs ; 
and,  when  he  at  length  came  forward,  he 
showed  himself  extremely  irresolute,  and 
destitute  alike  of  sound  views  and  manly 
character.  The  leaders  of  the  insurrec- 
tion well  knew  how  to  make  the  prince, 
who  had  no  knowledge  of  the  political 
condition  of  the  state,  approve  the  steps 
of  the  insurgents,  which  he  did  by  a  pub- 
lic proclamation  of  March  12.  March  21, 
ihe  prince  travelled  to  Novara,  without 
l^fiXkg  instructions  to  the promsorial Junta; 


and  firom  Novara  he  proceeded,  March 
31,  to  the  Austrian  head-quarters,  and, 
subsequendy,  to  France,  as  he  was  not 
allowed  to  return  to  Turin.  In  1823,  un- 
der the  duke  of  Angoul^me,  he  made  a 
campaign  in  Spain,  distinguished  himself 
somewhat  before  Cadiz,  and,  since  1824, 
has  lived  again  in  Turin.  The  founder 
of  the  line  of  Savoy- Carignan  was  Thom- 
as Francis^  youngest  son  of  Charles 
Emanuel  I,  duke  of  Savoy,  who  married 
Maria  de  Bourbon,  countess  of  Soissons, 
in  1624.  This  luie  possesses  consider- 
able private  estates,  both  in  France  and 
Piedmont  The  former  remained  entire 
during  the  period  of  the  French  revo- 
lution, as  the  duke  Chai'les  Ferdinand 
received  the  rights  of  a  French  citizen. 
There  have  sprung,  likewise,  fiH>m  this 
house,  tiie  chevaUer  de  Savoy,  a  son  of 
count  de  Villafranca ;  Maria  Louis  (who 
died  in  1785),  brother  of  tiie  ^i-andfather 
of  the  heir  apparent,  and  I^ouisa  Annade 
Mahon,  wife  of  the  count.  But  this  mar- 
riage was  never  acknowledged  by  the 
chief  of  the  ruling  house,  as  entitUn^  the 
heirs  of  it  to  be  regarded  in  the  Ihie  of  suc- 
cession to  the  throne.  The  possibility  of 
the  succession  of  the  house  of  Carignano, 
even  before  the  declaration  of  the  congress 
of  Vienna,  could  not  be  contested ;  but. 
as  the  Une  of  Savoy-Carignano,  for  200 
years,  had  been  confounded  with  Uie  priu* 
cipal  line,  disputes  might  arise,  whether 
the  new  acquisitions  of  the  latter,  consist- 
ing, among  other  places,  of  the  duchy  of 
Montfcrrat,  tiie  western  part  of  Milan, 
the  island  Sardinia,  and  Genoa,  would 
not  admit  of  a  female  succession  to  the 
last  possessor  of  the  crown  in  the  chief 
line.  The  succession  was  more  involved, 
from  the  circumstance  that  many  parts  of 
Savoy  and  Piedmont  had  been  undoubted 
German  fiefs ;  and  it  might  be  thought  that 
the  possessor  of  the  crown  of  tiie  chief 
line  of  this  family  could  settle  how  they 
should  be  disposed  of,  after  the  dissolution 
of  the  German  empire.  The  experience 
drawn  firom  history,  how  contests  for  suc- 
cession to  tiie  thrones  of  Europe,  after 
the  direct  lines  had  become  extinct,  have 
often  involved  this  continent  ii)  nloody 
wars,  induced  the  congress  of  Vienna  to 
put  an  end  to  all  uncertainty,  by  a  dis- 
tinct acknowledgment  of  the  right  of  sue-* 
cession  in  tiie  house  of  Carignano,  in  case 
of  a  failure  of  male  heirs  in  the  principal 
line.  The  marriage  of  the  prince  of  Ca-r 
rignano  has  already  been  blessed  by  the 
birth  of  two  princea  ( See  Sardinian  Mon^ 
archy.) 
Carillons.    (See  Ckmu,) 
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Camhtbia;  a  ducb^r  of  the  Austrian 
monarchy.    (See  Austria,) 

Carissivi,  Giacomo ;  a  iamouB  Italian 
musical  composer  of  the  17th  century. 
He  was  horn  at  Padua,  and  was  living^  as 
late  as  1672.  He  wrote  many  oratorios, 
cantatas  and  motets,  and  his  contempora- 
ries praised  him  for  his  characteristic  ex- 
pression of  feeling,  and  his  easy,  flowing 
style.  He  deserves  the  most  honor  for 
the  improvement  of  the  recitative,  having 

g*ven  It  a  more  expressive  and  natural 
nguage.    He  wrote,  also,  it  is  said,  the 
first  church  cantatas. 

Carita  (Italian,  fi-omthe  Latin  ccaritasYi 
a  name,  in  the  fine  arts,  applied  to  the  rep- 
resentation of  Christian  love.  It  is  exhib- 
ited under  the  figure  of  a  tender  mother, 
in  the  midst  of  her  children,  manifesting 
her  kindness  and  affection  for  them.  In 
this  way,  for  instance,  Andrea  del  Sarto 
has  represented  it  in  a  picture  which 
was  formerly  in  the  Napoleon  museum. 
A  careful  and  tender  mother,  holding  two 
children,  of  whom  one  hes  upon  her 
breast,  and  the  other  is  refreshing  itself 
with  sweet  fruits,  while  a  third,  on  whom 
ber  eyes  are  fixed,  slumbers  softly  near 
her,  are  the  prominent  parts  of  the  picture. 
'Thia  representation  of  loveliness  and  ten- 
derness imited  was  unknown  to  ancient 
art 

Carletoiv,  sir  Guy,  lord  Dorchester, 
was  bom  at  Strabane,  in  Ireland,  in  1724, 
and,  entering  the  army,  became  lieutenant- 
colonel  in  the  guards  in  1748.  In  1758, 
he  accompanied  general  Amherst  to 
America,  where  he  oistinffuisbed  himself 
at  the  siege  of  Quebec.  He  was  promot- 
ed to  the  rank  of  colonel  in  the  army  in 
176S2,  and,  at  the  siege  of  the  Havannah, 
signalized  himself  by  hi^  bravery.  In 
17/2,  he  WBS  appointed  governor  of  Que- 
bec, and  created  major-eeneral.  By  his 
ffreat  exertions,  he  saved  the  whole  of 
Canada,  the  capital  of  which  was  besieged 
by  the  American  generals  Montgomery 
and  Arnold.  The  mhabitants  joined  the 
British  troops,  and,  afler  an  obstmate  re- 
sistance, the  Americans  were  repulsed, 
and  Montgomery  was  killed  at  the  head  of 
his  army.  In  consequence  of  this  exploit, 
he  was  knighted,  and,  the  next  year,  be- 
came a  lieutenant-general.  In  1781,  he 
was  appointed  to  succeed  sir  Henry  Clin- 
ton, as  commander-in-chief  in  America, 
where  he  remained  until  the  conclusion 
of  the  war.  In  1786,  he  was  affain  creat- 
ed governor  of  Quebec,  Nova  Scotia  and 
New  Brunswick  *,  and,  as  a  reward  for  his 
lon^  services,  was  raised  to  the  peerage, 
by  the  title  of  lord  DorcktsUr^  of  Dorches- 


ter in  the  coun^  of  Ozfixd.    He  diecl  ill 

1808,  aged  85. 

Carli  (Giovanni  Binaldo),  count,  called 
sometimes  Ccaii-RMiy  fix)m  the  title  of 
his  wife,  was  bom  in  1720,  at  Capo  d*Is- 
tria,  of  an  ancient  noble  family,  and  early 
manifested  an  inchnatiou  for  the  study  of 
the  middle  ages,  with  which  be  connected 
tlie  study  of  belles-lettres  and  of  poetry. 
In  his  21st  year,  tlie  senate  of  Venice 
made  him  professor  of  astronomy  and 
naval  science.  On  account  of  a  ridicu- 
lous controversy  between  him  and  the 
abb6  Tartarotti,  on  witches  and  witcKcrafl, 
he  was  accused  of  heresy.  MafiTei  put  an 
end  to  the  controversy  by  his  La  Magia 
AnnikUata.  The  care  which  his  large 
estates  required  compelled  Carli  to  resign 
his  professorship  and  retire  to  Istna, 
where  he  spent  his  time  in  the  study  of 
antiquities,  on  which  he  has  written  some 
valuable  treatises.  He  was  aflerwards 
appointed,  by  the  emperor,  president  of 
the  highest  commercial  court  at  Milan, 
and,  subsequently,  president  of  the  col- 
lege of  finance  in  the  same  city.  He 
published  his  works,  1784 — 1794,  com- 
plete in  15  volumes,  under  the  title  Op^ 
ere  dd  Sig,  Commekdaiare  D,  Gian,  Bi- 
naldoj  Ccmie  CarU^  PreaidenUy  &c.;  but, 
in  this  edition,  his  American  letters  are 
not  contained,  which  form  a  work  of  five 
volumes.    He  died  in  1795. 

Carlin;  the  most  celebrated  harle- 
quin of  the  French  staffe.  Some  writers 
consider  the  word  Aamaim»  as  derived 
from  his  name.  He  was  bom  at  Turin  in 
1713.  His  true  name  was  Carlo  Anto- 
nio Bertinazzi,  and  Carlin  is  the  abbrevi- 
ation ofCarlinOy  the  Italian  diminutive  of 
Carlo.  In  1741,  be  went  to  Pane,  took 
part  in  the  Italian  comedy  there,  and  per- 
Ibrmed,  for  42  years,  in  the  character  of 
harlequin,  with  constant  applause.  •  Gol- 
doni  praises  him  not  only  as  one  of  the 
best  comic  actors,  but  also  for  bis  excel- 
lent mamiera  and  eleeant  appearance  ia 
society.  He  enjoyed  the  greatest  &vor 
with  the  parterrej  and  addre^$ed  the  audi- 
ence witli  a  familiarity  not  allowed  to  any 
other  actor.  He  was  still  more  successful 
in  improvisation  then  in  the  performance 
of  written  parts,  and  has  ^rformed  a 
whole  piece  of  five  acts  (Les  vingU-gix 
Infortunes  d^Arlequin)  in  this  manner. 
Ine  union  of  miith  and  benevolence,  the 
grace  of  his  figure  and  manners,  and  the 
respectability  of  his  private  character 
made  him  so  beloved,  tnat  it  was  said  of 
him, — 

Dmu  wi  gatesf  9e$  toaSj  €^at  la  natmt  mimtt 
Sous  la  nuuque  on  Vadmirtj  ik  decouvertoHfet^ 
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Mtakj  bon-mots  and  witty  8ayme|s  by  him 
were  long  current  in  Paris.  The  mel- 
ancholy temper  of  his  latter  years  form- 
ed a  remarkable  contrast  with  his  mirth 
on  the  stage.  He, was  the  author  of  a 
piece  in  five  acts — Lea  nowellts  MHamar- 
phoses  tT^Mtqain  (1763). 

Carlisle  (anciently,  LuffwaUiunif  and 
LupuMum);  a  city  of  Kngland,  and 
capital  of  Cumberland ;  300  miles  N.  of 
London ;  Ion.  2^  W  W. ;  laL  54°  54f  N. 
Population,  12l,53L  It  is  a  bishop's  see. 
It  is  surrounded  with  a  wall,  and  aefend'* 
ed  by  a  casde  and  citadel.  The  wall 
and  citadel  are  in  a  ruinous  state,  but  the 
castle  is  kept  in  repair.  It  contains  two 
churches,  with  several  other  places  of  re- 
ligious worship.  It  sends  two  members 
to  parliament.  It  is  situated  at  the  con- 
flux of  the  rivers  Eden,  Peterell  and  Can- 
da,  which  soon  after  &11  into  the  sea,  in 
Solway  Frith.  The  principal  manu&c- 
Cures  in  Carlisle  are  cotton-yarn,  cotton 
and  linen  checks,  gray  cottons,  osna- 
burga,  coarse  linen,  drills,  pockfidng, 
irorsted  shag,  silk  and  cotton  fancy  pieces, 
stamped  cottons,  hats,  chamois  and  tan- 
ned leather,  Unseys,  nails,  coarse  knives, 
stockings,  dressed  flax,  soap,  candies,  nan- 
keens and  ropes. 

Carlisle  ;  a  post-toivn  and  capital  of 
Cumberland  county,  Pennsylvania;  16 
miles  W.  of  Harrisburg,  114  W.  Philadel- 
phia; ton.  7r  l(y  W.;  lat  40°  l^  N. 
Population  ui  1820, 2906.  It  is  pleasantly 
situated,  regularly  laid  out,  built  chiefly 
of  stone  and  brick,  and  has  considerable 
trade.  It  contains  a  court-house,  a  jail,  a 
market-house,  and  seven  houses  of  public 
worship. — Dickinson  college  was  founded 
in  tills  town,  in  1783,  and  continued  a 
respectable  and  flourishing  institution  till 
about  1816,  when  its  operations  were  sus- 
pended. It  has  been  reorganized,  and 
Its  operations  were  resum^  in  Janua- 
ry, 1822.  Tlie  principal  ofiicerB  are  a 
president  and  three  professors.  There  is 
a  grammar-school  connected  with  the 
college. — In  the  United  States  and  in 
Canada,  there  are  several  other  places 
called  CcaiisU. 

Carlos,  don;  infante  of  Spain ;  son  of 
Philip  II  and  Maria  of  Portugal  j  bom  at 
Valladolid,  1545.  His  mother  died  four 
days  after  his  birth.  He  himself  was 
sickly ;  and  one  of  his  legs  was  shorter 
than  the  other.  The  extreme  indulgence 
with  which  he  was  educated  by  Joan, 
sister  o£  the  king,  confirmed  his  violent, 
obstinate  and  vindictive  disposition.  In 
1560,  Philip  caused  him  to  be  acknowK 
edged  heir  of  the  throne  by  the  estates 
44* 


assembled  at  Toledo,  and,  in  1562,  \^ 
sent  him  to  the  university  of  Alcala  din 
Henarez,  in  hopes  that  the  study  of  the 
sciences  would  soften  his  turbulent  char- 
acter. An  unlucky  fall  threw  him  into  a 
burning  fever,  and  the  phy^cians  lost 
all  hopes  of  his  recovery.  The  king  im- 
mediately hastened  to  his  son,  and,  as  it 
was  recollected  that  the  prince  had  a  very 
great  veneration  for  St  Didacius,  who 
was  not  yet  canonized,  Philip  command- 
ed the  corpse  of  the  saint  to  be  brought  in 
a  procession.  It  was  laid  upon  the  bed 
of^the  sick  prince,  and  his  hot  face  cover* 
ed  with  the  cold  shroud.  He  fell  asleep } 
when  he  awoke,  the  fever  had  left  him : 
he  demanded  food,  and  recovered.  AU 
believed  a  miracle  had  been  wrought,  and 
Philip  requested  the  canonization  of  Di-« 
dacius.  Contemporary  historians  differ 
in  the  description  of  the  prince.  Accord- 
ing to  some,  he  had  a  thirst  for  glory,  an 
elevated  courage,  pride,  and  a  love  of 
power.  According  to  others,  he  was  fond 
of  whatever  was  Strang  and  uncommon ) 
an  accident  or  opposition  irritated  him  to 
frenzy ;  address  and  submission  softened 
him.  He  is  also  represented  as  a  favoref 
of  the  insurgents  in  the  Netherlands,  and^ 
in  particular,  as  an  enemy  of  the  inquisit 
tion ;  yet  he  possessed  neither  knowledge 
nor  principles,  nor  even  sufficient  under-r 
standing  to  be  oapable  of  liberal  views, 
With  him,  all  was  passionate  excitement, 
which  resistance  converted  into  fury, 
Llorente  has  corrected  the  accounts  cf 
the  character  and  fate  of  this  prince,  from 
authentic  sources,  in  his  work  on  the 
Spanish  Inquisition,  (q,  v,)  According  to 
him,  don  Carlos  was  arrogant,  brutal,  ig- 
norant and  illteducated«  Thus  much  is 
certain,  that,  at  the  congress  of  chateau 
Cambresis  (1559),  the  marriage  of  don 
Carlos  with  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Hen« 
ry  II  of  France,  was  proposed ;  but  Philipi 
being  left  a  widower  oy  the  death  of 
JVIary  of  England,  took  the  place  of  bis 
son.  Don  Uarlos  is  said  to  have  love4 
Elizabeth,  and  to  have  never  forgiven  his 
father  for  havinff  deprived  him  of  her, 
Llorente  proves,  however,  that  don  Carlos 
never  had  fallen  in  love  with  the  queen^ 
and  tliat  she  was  never  too  intimate 
with  him.  la  1563,  Philip,  who  had  no 
other  heir  than  don  Carlos,  considering 
him  unfit  for  the  throne,  sent  for  his 
nephews,  the  archdukes  Rodolph  and 
Ernestus,  to  secure  to  them  the  success 
sion  to  his  dominions.  Don  Carlos,  who 
lived  in  continual  misunderstanding  with 
his  father,  resolved,  in  1565,  to  leave 
Spain,  and  was  on  the  point  of  embarkt 
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mgf  when  Rinr  Oomez  de  Sihra,  a  oonfi* 
duit  both  of  Philip  and  Carloa,  diasuaded 
hiin  from  his  resolution.  In  1567,  when 
die  rebellion  in  the  Low  Countries  dia- 
quieied  Philip,  don  Carlos  wrote  to  sev- 
eral grandees  of  the  kingdom,  that  he  had 
the  intention  of  going  to  Germany.  He 
disclosed  hia  plan  to  hia  uncle,  don  Juan 
of  Austria,  who  mildly  dissuaded  him 
from  it,  and  represented  to  him,  that  most 
•f  the  grandees  to  whom  he  bad  written 
would  not  omit  to  infonn  the  kinff.  This 
was,  in  fact,  done ;  and,  indeed,  don  Juan 
lumself  told  Philip  what  don  Carios  had 
coniided  to  him.  It  is  believed  that  he 
was  touched  by  the  sufferings  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Netherlands ;  that  he  had  been 
invited  by  them  to  place  himself  at  their 
head,  and  that  this  plan,  from  its  bold 
and  extravagant  character,  had  gained  his 
approbation.  Philip  himself  seemed  to 
believe  that  his  son  intended  to  ^o  to  the 
Netheriunda.  The  baixm  Montigny  lost 
his  bead  on  thia  account  The  infante 
had  often  diown  a  vehement  desire  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  government.  But  Piulip, 
jealous  of  his  own  authmty,  treated  his 
son  cooUy  and  with  reserve,  whilst  he 
gave  his  confidence  to  the  duke  of  Alva, 
to  Ruy  Gfomez  de  Silva,  don  Juan  of 
Austria,  and  Spinola.  Don  Carlos  con- 
eeived  an  invincible  aversion  to  them. 
He  could  not  bear  that  Alva  should  have 
received  the  government  of  Flanders, 
which  he  had  requested  for  himself.  The 
lotshitect  of  the  Escurial,  Louis  de  Foix, 
0ves  the  following  facts  relatbg  to  don 
Carlos,  which  have  been  preserved  to  us 
by  De  Thou.  The  prince  had  always 
under  his  pillow  two  naked  swords,  two 
loaded  pistols,  and,  at  the  side  of  his  bed, 
several  ffuns,  and  a  chest  full  of  other  fire- 
arms. He  was  oflen  heard  to  complain, 
that  hia  fikther  had  deprived  him  of  his 
bride.  On  Christmas  evening,  he  con- 
fessed to  a  priest  that  he  had  resolved  to 
murder  a  man.  The  priest,  therefore, 
lefiMed  him  absolution.  The  prior  of  the 
monastery  of  Atocha  artfiiUy  drew  from 
him  expressions,  from  which  it  could  be 
inferred  that  he  meditated  an  attempt 
upon  his  own  fether.  The  confession 
was  then  communicated  to  the  king,  who 
exclaimed,  ''I  am  the  man  whom  my 
sou  intends  to  murder;  but  I  shall  take 
measures  to  prevent  it."  Thus  Philip,  a 
jealous  husband,  a  gloomy  and  suspi- 
cious king,  and  an  unfortunate  father,  im- 
pelled by  hatred  or  fear,  by  policy  or 
superstition,  resolved  on  the  destruction 
of  his  only  son,  in  whom  he  saw  only  a 
fffiminal,  unworthy  of  the  ciown.    On 


the  night  of  Jan.  18,  190B,  while  don 
Carlos  was  buried  in  a  deep  sleep,  count 
Lerma  entered  his  chamber,  and  remored 
his  arras.    Then  appeared  the  king,  pre- 
ceded by  Ruy  Gomez  of  Silva,  the  duke 
of  Feria,  the  grand  prior  of  the  order  of 
St  John,  brother  of  the  duke  of  Alva,  and 
several  officers  of  the  guard,  and  state 
counsellors.   Don  Carios  still  slept.    Tbey 
awaked  him :  he  beheld  the  king,  his  fa- 
ther, and  exclaimed,  **  I  am  a  d^  man." 
Then,  addressing  Philip,  he  said,  **  Does 
your  majesty  wish  to  kill  me  ?  I  am  not 
mad,  but  reduced  to  despair  by  my  suf> 
ferings."    He  conjured,  with  tears,  those 
who  were  present  to  put  him  to  death. 
"  I  am  not  come,"  answered  the  king,  "  to 
put  you  to  death,  but  to  punish  you  aa  a 
father,  and  to  bring  you  back  to  your 
duty."    He  then  commanded  him  to  rise, 
deprived  him  of  his  domestics,  ordered  a 
box  of  papers  under  his  bed  to  be  seized, 
and  committed  him  to  the  care  of  the 
duke  of  Feria  and  six  noblemen,  enjoin* 
ing  them  not  to  permit  him  to  write,  nor 
to  speak  with  any  one.    These  guards 
clothed  don  Carlos  in  a  mourning.  diesB^ 
took  from  his  chamber  the  tapestry,  the 
furniture,  and  even  his  bed,  leaving  him 
nothing  but  a  mattress.    Don  Carlos,  full 
of  rajre  and  despair,  caused  a  large  fire  to 
be  kmdled,  unaer  pretext  of  the  extreme 
cold  of  the  winter,  and  threw  himself 
suddenly  into  the  flames,  for  the  purpose 
of  suffocating  himself.    It  was  with  difB- 
cultv  that  he  was  rescued.    He  attempt- 
ed, by  turns,  to  finish  his  life  by  thirst,  by 
hunger,  by  eating  to  excess ;  he  dso  at- 
tempted to  choke  himself^  by  swallowing 
a  diamond.    After  Philip  had  endeavored 
to  justify  his  measures  to  the  pope,  and 
the  principal  sovereigns  of  Europe,  and 
had  also   given  notice  to  the  superior 
clei^,  to  the  courts  of  justice,  and  to  the 
cities  of  his  empire,  of  what  had  passed, 
he  referred  the  case  of  the  prince,  not  to 
the  inquisition,  but  to  the  council  of  state, 
under  the  direction  of  candinal  Espinosa, 
who  was  state  counsellor,  grand  inquisi- 
tor, and  president  of  the  junta  of  Castile. 
This  court  is  said,  ailer  a  minute  exami- 
nation^, and  hearing  many  witnesses,  to 
have  condemned  bun  to  death.  »But  it  is 
a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  sentence 
was  executed  by  means  of  a  poisoned 
soup,  or  that  his  arteries  were  opened  in 
a  bath,  or  that  he  was  strangled.    Fene- 
ras  and  other  Spanish  historians  report, 
that  he  died  of  a  malignant  fever,  after 
having  taken  the  sacrament  with  much 
devotion,  and  having  adced  his  fatiiei^ 
pardon.    According  to  Uorente,  the  king 
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iigiied,  Blfo^  3,  the  judicnl  order  for  the 
formal  anresi  of  the  prince,  for  whom  the 
pope,  and  all  the  pnncee  to  whom  Philip 
had  writteSD,  in  porticidar  the  emperor 
Maximilian  II,  had  mterpoaed  m  vain. 
The  execution  of  the  order  of  imprison- 
ment was  committed,  by  Philip,  to  Ruy 
Gomez  de  Silva,  prince  of  EvolL  The 
prince  displayed  all  the  violence  of  his 
passionate  disposition.  He  obstinatelv  re- 
fused to  confess,  lived  irregularly,  and  his 
fuiy  inflamed  his  blood  to  snch  a  degree, 
that  even  ice-water,  which  he  used  daily, 
eould  not  refresh  him.  He  ordered  a 
great  quantity  of  ice  to  be  laid  round  his 
bed,  went  naked  and  barefoot  upon  the 
stone  floor,  and,  for  11  days  in  June,  took 
no  food  but  ice.  The  king  then  visited 
him,  and  addressed  to  him  some  words 
of  consolation ;  after  which,  the  prince 
eat  to  great  excess.  This  brought  on  a 
mali^ant  fever.  Meanwhile,  don  Diego 
Bribiesca  de.Mujmatones,  member  of  the 
council  of  Castue,  conducted  the  triaL 
The  prince  had  not  the  slightest  official 
notice  of  it  In  July,  Mugnatones  drew 
up  a  report  to  f  he  king^  from  the  testimo- 
ny of  the  virimesses,  and  from  the  papeis 
of  the  prince,  which  had  been  seized, 
stating  that  don  Carlos  was  guilty  of  trea- 
son, in  having  plotted  against  the  lifo  of 
his  father,  and  in  having  attempted  to 
make  himself  master  of  tne  govenunent 
of  Flanders  by  a  civil  war;  but  that  it 
must  depend  on  the  king  whether  he 
would  have  the  infante  judged  according 
to  the  common  laws  of  the  kingdom. 
Philip  declared  that,  as  king,  his  con- 
science did  not  permit  him  to  make  any 
exception  from  the  laws  in  favor  of  a 
prince  who  had  shown  himself  so  un- 
worthy of  the  throne.  He  believed  that 
tiie  recoveiy  of  the  princess  health  was 
not  to  be  expected ;  and  that,  therefore, 
he  ought  to  be  permitted  to  take  food 
without  any  restraint,  which  would  cause 
his  death;  that  he  ouffht,  however,  to 
be  convinced,  that  his  death  was  inevita- 
ble, in  order  to  induce  him  to  confess,  and 
secure  his  eternal  welfare.  The  judicial 
records  make  no  mention  of  this  resolu- 
tion of  the  king ;  no  judgment  was  writ- 
ten or  signed;  tuid  the  secretary  Pedro  del 
Hovo  observes,  in  a  note,  "that  the  judi- 
cial process  had  proceeded  thus  &r,  when 
the  prince  was  carried  off  by  sickness,  and 
that,  therefore,  no  judgment  was  render- 
ed." With  this  the  written  accounts  of 
otlier  persons,  who  were  employed  in  the 
palace  of  the  king,  a^ree.  In  consequence 
of  the  declaration  ot  the  kin^  the  cardinal 
j^^inosa  and  the  prince  of  £voli  thought 


it  advisable  to  leavv  the  death  of  ihm 
prince  to  the  progress  of  the  disease.  To 
the  physician  of  the  king,  Olivarez,  who 
had  the  care  of  the  prince,  this  purpose 
of  the  prince  of  Evoli  was  commune 
cated.  On  the  20th  of  July,  he  adminis- 
tered a  mediei4e  to  the  patient,  after 
which  tlie  disease  appeared  to  become 
fiital,  and  advised  the  infrmte  to  prepare 
himself  for  his  approaching  death  by 
taking  the  sacrament.  This  don  Carlos 
did,  July  SI,  and  asked  pardon  of  the 
kinff,  his  frither,  through  his  confessor. 
Phiup  granted  it,  and  also  his  blessing. 
Upon  this,  don  Carlos  received  the  sacra« 
]|ient,  and  made  his  will.  The  struggle 
histed  during  the  32d  and  23d  of  Jidy* 
The  prince  listened,  during  that  time, 
with  calmness,  to  the  prayers  of  the  der* 
syman.  On  the  ni^t  of  the  23d,  the 
king  visited  him,  gave  him  his  blessings 
without  being  recognised  by  the  princoi 
and  virithdrew  weeping.  Soon  afbrvrards, 
at  4  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  24th  of 
July,  1568,  don  Carlos  ex^red.  He  was 
buried,  as  became  his  rank,  yet  without 
any  funeral  sermon,  in  the  convent  of  the 
Dominican  nuns,  £1  Real,  at  Madrid^* 
The  virtuous  queen  Elizabeth  died,  Oct* 
23  of  the  same  vear,  in  cliild-bed,  and  not 
by  poison,  as  the  enemies  of  Philip  as- 
serted. Philip  II,  in  1592,  orderea  the 
iudicial  acts  to  be  locked  in  a  box,  and  to 
be  deposited  in  the  royal  archives  at  Si- 
mancas.  The  melandioly  fate  of  don 
Carlos  has  served  as  a  subject  for  several 
tragedies— 4ho8e  of  Schiller,  Alfieri,  Ot* 
way  and  Campistron. 

Ca&lovitza,  or  Caelowitz,  or  Kar* 
LowiTZ ;  a  town  of  Austrian  Sclavonia, 
on  the  Danube ;  7  miles  S.  E.  Peterwar- 
dein ;  population,  5800.  It  is  the  see  of 
a  Greek  archbishop.  Here  is  a  Greek 
ffymnaaium,  which  had,  in  1817, 164  sm- 
dents.  This  town  is  remaricable  for  a 
peace  concluded  here,  in  1699,  between 
the  emperor  of  Germany,  Poland,  Russia, 
Venice  and  the  Turks,  by  the  mediatioa 
of  England  and  Holland.  By  the  terms 
of  this  peace,  the  emperor  Leopold  I  re- 
ceived Siebenbiirgen  and  Sclavonia ;  Po- 
land received  back  Kaminiec,  Podolia  and 
the  Ukraine  ;  V^ce  retained  the  con- 
quered Morea  ;  Russia,  Azoph.  (See 
Austria  and  OUoman  Efmpirt.) 

Carlsbab,  in  the  kingdom  of  Bohe- 
mia, one  of  the  moat  famous  watering- 
places  in  the  world,  is  situated  in  a  deep, 
narrow  valley  of  the  river  Tepel.  It  is 
said  that  Charles  IV  discovered  the  warm 
springs  here,  in  1358,  during  a  chase. 
Peter  Bmer,  his  physician,  di^cted  him 
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to  nse  them,  to  obtain  relief  for  a  disorder 
of  his  foot  The  application  proved  most 
effectual;  and,  in  consequence  of  thfs, 
the  emperor  is  related  to  have  built  a  cas- 
tle here ;  and  houses  gradualhr  accumu- 
lated round  it  Cortoftorf  signifies,  in  Ger- 
man, ChaaitB'  hoik.  The  town  has  450 
houses,  with  2510  inhabitants.  Ample 
provision  has  been  made  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  visitors  of  this  place.  Fine 
buildings  have  been  erected,  and  beautiful 
promenades  laid  out  A  great  number  of 
strangers  are  attracted  here  every  year. 
(See  Mineral  Waters.)  Carlsbad  is  also 
known  on  account  of  the 

Congress  of  Carlshad.  This  congress 
was  only  for  Germany,  and  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  many  consequences 
of  the  increase  of  a  liberal  spirit  in  the 
German  nation,  and  the  unwillingness  of 
the  monarchs  to  keep  their  promises  re- 
specting liberal  institutions.  The  final 
act  of  this  congress  was  closed  May  15, 
1820,  and  made  a  law  of  the  German 
confederation  on  July  2.  The  object  of 
the  congress,  according  to  its  own  re- 
solves, was,  to  decide  upon  measures  for 
the  safety  and  internal  order  of  Germany. 
Laws  were  passed  for  the  establishment 
of  a  stricter  police  in  the  universiti<^ 
which,  since  that  time,  have  been  brought 
into  closer  contact  with  the  governments, 
and  officers  have  been  appointed  to  watch 
over  the  conduct  of  the  students.  Peri- 
odical works,  and  such  as  contain  less 
than  20  sheets,  were  put,  for  ^ve  years, 
under  a  severe  censorship ;  and  the  diet 
was  to  have  the  right  to  suppress  any 
books  which  disturted  the  peace  or  at- 
tacked the  dignity  of  any  member  of  the 
confederation,  or  tended  so  to  do.  For 
the  detection  and  prosecution  of  secret  po- 
litical societies  throughout  Germany,  and 
the  checking  of  "cfem^vgic  tendencies,"  a 
central  police-commission  was  organized. 
The  congress,  moreover,  complained  of 
dangerous  theories  every  day  becoming 
more  and  more  widely  spread,  &c. 

Caklsckoiva,  or  Carlscroon  ;  a  sea- 
port of  Sweden,  capital  of  the  province 
of  Blekmgen,  or  Carlscrona ;  Ion.  15?  33' 
E.5  lat  56°  17'  N.:  population  in  1810, 
10,639;  in  1815,  11,860.  The  greatest 
part  stands  upon  a  small,  rocky  island, 
which  rises  gently  in  a  bay  of  the  Baltic, 
The  suburbs  extend  over  another  small 
rock,  and  along  the  mole  close  to  the  ba- 
sin, where  the  fleet  is  moored.  It  is 
adorned  with  one  or  two  handsome 
churches,  and  a  few  tolerable  houses  of 
brick;  but  the  buildings  in  general  are 
of  wood.    The  suburbs  are  fortified,  to- 


wards  the  land,  by  a  stone  wall.  The 
entrance  into  the  harbor,  which,  by  na- 
ture, is  extremely  difiScult,  from  a  number 
of  shoals  and  rocky  islands,  is  still  funlier 
secured  from  the  attack  of  an  enemj^Ts 
fleet  by  two  strong  forts,  built  on  two 
islands,  under  tlie  batteries  of  which  all 
vessels  must  pass.  The  harbor  is  large 
and  commodious,  with  depth  of  water 
sufficient  for  ships  of  the  first  rate.  The 
exports  are  timber,  tar,  potash,  tallow  and 
marble.  Carlscrona  is  the  principal  de- 
p6t  of  the  Swedish  navy. 

Carlsruhe  (Grerman,  which  means 
the  rest  of  Ckarks),  the  capital  of  tbe 
grand-duchy  of  Baden,  wrs  laid  out  in 
1715,  and  is  one  of  the  most  regularly- 
built  towns  in  Europe.  Tlie  castle  of  the 
grand-duke  stands  in  the  centre  of  tlie 
city,  from  which  nine  streets  run  at  regu- 
lar distances  from  each  other,  to  the  cir- 
cumference of  a  cirele  enclosing  the  area 
of  the  city,  and  thus  forming  a  star. 
Other  streets  intersect  these  in  parallel 
circles.  The  roads  leading  to  the  city 
correspond  to  this  regular  disposition^ 
which,  as  is  often  the  case  in  strictly  reg- 
ular cities,  oflen  leaves  upon  the  traveller 
the  impression  of  monotonv,  ratlier  tban 
that  of  agreeable  order.  I'he  city  con- 
tains 17,$S2  inhabitants  and  1170  bouses^ 
It  is  ornamented  with  several  beaiiliful 
public  buildings.  The  court  library  con- 
tains 70,000  volumes ;  the  botanical  gar- 
den, 6000  species  of  plants.  There  are 
also  here  several  valuable  museums  and 
cabinets,  several  institiitions  for  the  pro^ 
motion  of  literature  and  the  fine  arts,  one 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  some  manu- 
factories.   Lon.  20^  45^  E. ;  lat.  49°  N. 

Carlstadt  (so  called  from  his  native 
town,  Carlstadt,  in  Franconia;  hia  proper 
name  was  Andrexo  Bodenslein)  is  cele- 
brated, in  the  history  of  the  reformation, 
for  his  fanaticism  as  well  as  his  misfor- 
tunes. He  was  professor  of  theology  at 
Wittenberg.  His  learning  enabled  him 
to  render  great  support  to  Luther  in  hia 
first  steps  for  the  mtroduction  of  a  refor- 
mation. In  1520,  he  was  included  in  the 
bull  which  condemned  Luther ;  and  his 
spirited  appeal  fit)m  the  pope  to  a  gen- 
eral council,  of  which  he  gave  the  "first 
example,  as  well  as  his  opinion,  openly 
expressed,  in  favor  of  the  marriage  of  the 
priesthood,  which  soon  gained  groundj 
was  amon^  the  many  proofs  which  he 
gave  of  his  zeal  for  the  reformation. 
Whilst  Luther  was  at  Wartburg,  CarU 
8tadt*s  zeal  ur^d  him  to  acts  of  violence. 
He  even  instigated  the  people  and  stu^ 
dents  to  the  destruction  of  the  altars  and 
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die  iittsges  of  the  sainlfl,  peatfy  to  the 
dJspleasure  of  Luther,  who  K)st  the  friend- 
ship  of  Carlstadt  by  his  oppoeiuon  to  his 
outrages.  In  1584,  he  declared  himself 
publicly  the  opponent  of  Luther,  who  had 
preached  at  Jena  against  the  disturbances 
which  he  had  excited,  so  that  the  elector 
Frederic  banished  him  from  the  countiy, 
in  September,  1534.  Carlstadt,  upon  this, 
Commenced  the  controveisy  r^pecting 
the  sacrament,  denying,  in  opposition  to 
Luther,  the  bodily  presence  of  Christ  in 
the  sacrament  This  controversy  was 
carried  on  with  the  bitterest  animosity; 
and,  Zwinglius  having  declared  himself 
in  favor  of  Carlatadt's  doctrine,  a  dispute 
commenced  between  the  Swiss  and  Wit- 
tenberg theologians,  which  ended  in  the 
separation  of  Sie  Calvinists  and  Luther- 
ans. Carlstadt,  in  the  mean  time,  being 
suspected,  not  without  reason,  of  having 
taken  part  in  the  revolt  of  the  peasanta  in 
Franconia,  was  obliged  to  wander  through 
Germany,  and,  being  ultimately  reduc^ 
to  extreme  distress,  sought  relief  of  Lu- 
ther, who  procured  him  an  asylum  at 
Kemberg,  on  condition  that  he  should 
refrain  from  the  expression  of  his  opin- 
ions. Here  he  Uvea  nearly  three  years. 
His  restless  mind,  however,  soon  led  him 
to  break  his  promise,  hythe  publication 
of  some  writings,  in  l^d8 ;  and  he  even 
went  so  far  as  to  plot  against  Luther's 
person.  To  escape  from  the  conse- 
quences of  his  conduct,  he  repaired  to 
Switzerland,  at  tlie  end  of  the  same  year, 
where  he  was  appointed  vicar  of  Altstadt, 
in  the  valley  of  the  Rhine ;  in  1530,  dea- 
con at  Zurich,  and,  in  1531,  vicar  and 
professor  of  theology  at  Basle,  where  he 
died  in  1541  or  1543. 

Carmagnole  ;  a  name  applied,  in  the 
early  times  of  the  French  republic,  to  a 
dance,  and  a  song  connected  with  iu 
The  appellation  originated,  probably,  from 
the  city  of  Carmagnola,  in  Piedmont.  The 
dance  was  firat  used  at  the  time  of  the 
indignation  of  the  people  on  account  of  the 
,veto  allowed  to  the  King  on  the  resolves 
of  the  national  assembly.  The  carmag- 
nole was  commonly  sunff  and  danced  at 
popular  festivals,  executions,  and  erup- 
tions of  popular  discontent  Afterwards 
the  name  was  also  applied  to  the  national 
guards,  who  wore  a  dress  of  a  peculiar 
cut,  and  to  the  enthusiastic  supporters 
of  the  revolution.  Several  members  of 
the  national  convention, — ^Barr^re,  for  in- 
stance,—-by  way  of  jest,  gave  this  name  to 
their  communications  to  the  assembly. — 
Petits  carmagnoles  is  a  name  given,  by  the 
j^ple  in  Tana,  to  boys  who  sweep  chim- 


neys and  bkck  boots,  chiefly  Savoyards  $ 
probably  taken  from  the  name  of  the  city 
before  mentioned. 

Caemel  ;  a  mountain  in  Palestine,  con* 
stituting  part  of  Lebanon,  on  the  southern 
frontier  of  Galilee,  in  the  pacholic  of 
Acca.  It  connsts  of  several  rich,  woody 
heiffhts,  separated  by  fertile  and  habitekble 
valleys,  within  a  circuit  of  about  2d  miles, 
and  terminates,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kis- 
chen,  in  a  lovely  plain,  which  forms  the 
southern  coast  of  the  gulf  of  Ptolemais  or 
Acca,  on  the  Mediterranean.  Upon  dif- 
ferent jparts  of  this  mountain  there  are 
ruins  or  churches  and  monasteries  from 
the  time  of  the  Christian  kingdom  of  Je- 
rusalem, and  the  cave  which,  according 
to  tradition,  was  inhabited  by  the  prophet 
Elias.  From  the  4th  centuiy.  Christian 
hermits  have  chosen  mount  Carmel  for 
their  abode.  It  was  not,  however,  till 
about  the  middle  of  the  12th  century,  that 
pilgrims,  under  the  direction  of  Berthold 
of  Calabria,  established  an  association  for 
the  purpose  of  leading  a  secluded  life 
upon  this  mountain,  which  received  its 
rules  from  Albert,  the  patriarili  of  Jeru- 
salem, in  1209,  and  the  papal  confirma- 
tion  from  Honoriua  III,  in  1224.  Their 
rules  coincide  neariy  with  those  of  the 
ancient  Basilians.  This  is  the  origin  of 
the  onler  of  Our  Lady  of  mount  Carmel. 
The  Carmelites  enumerate  among  their 
members  all  the  prophets  and  hoW  men 
mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  from  Elias  to 
Jesus;  also  Pythagoras,  the  Gallic  Dru- 
ids, the  holy  women  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  the  hermits  of  Ckuistian  an- 
tiquity. Christ  they  consider  as  their 
particular  protector,  and  his  apostles  aa 
missionaries  from  mount  Carmel.  The 
Jesuit  Papebroch  has  shown  how  utterly 
unfounded  their  pretensions  are,  and  no 
well-informed  man  believes  their  account 
of  their  origin.  Yet  they  were  allowed, 
as  late  as  jn  the  18th  century,  by  Benedict 
III,  to  erect  the  statue  of  the  prophet 
Elias,  as  the  founder  of  their  order,  in  St 
Petei^s  church  in  Rome.  Being  driven 
by  the  Saracens  to  Europe,  they  adopted, 
in  1247,  a  milder  rule,  and  the  fonns  of 
monastic  life.  They  also  beoame  divided 
into  four  independent  bodies :— 1,  the  o&- 
servanUSf  who  wore  shoes;  2.  the. con- 
gregaHon  of  Mantua;  3.  the  hare-foaled 
friarsj  and  bare-footed  or  Tktrenem  fiwu, 
in  Spain ;  4.  the  barefooted  frian  in 
Italy.  The  two  latter  classes  observe  the 
elder  and  stricter  rule.  The  knightly  or* 
der  of  Our  Lady  of  mount  Carmel,  estah- 
lislied  by  Heniy  IV  in  France,  is  con- 
nected with  the  CarmeUtes  only  by  lh«h 
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name.  As  their  mode  of  life  precludes 
all  useful  exertion,  governments,  in  mod- 
em times,  have  taken  measures  to  prevent 
the  extension  of  their  order,  and  the  ad- 
mission of  novices  has  been  foibidden, 
except  in  Spain,  Portugal  and  America. 
In  raris,  a  nunnery  of  tliis  order  was 
established  in  1817,  under  the  royal  pro- 
tection. 

Carmer  (John  Henry  Casimir)  count 
of;  high  chancellor  and  minister  of  jus- 
tice in  Prussia.  He  rendered  the  great- 
est service  to  Prussian  jurispnidence  by 
the  assistance  which  he  afforded  in  the 
preparation  of  the  Prussian  code,  and  still 
more  by  the  improvements  which  he  in- 
troduced into  tne  civil  process  of  that 
country.  (See  Prussian  Code,)  He  was 
bom  in  1721,  entered  the  Pmssian  service 
early,  and  was  soon  noticed  by  Frederic 
the  Great.  Afler  50  years'  service,  he  re- 
tired from  official  hfe,  and  died,  in  1801, 
near  Glogau,  in  Silesia. 

Carmine,  the  most  splendid  of  all  the 
red  colors,  is  made  from  the  cochineal  in- 
sect, or  coccus  cacH.  It  is  deposited  from 
a  decoction  of  powdered  cochineal  in 
water,  to  which  alum,  carbonate  of  soda, 
or  oxyde  of  tin,  is  added.  As  the  beauty 
of  this  valuable  color  is  affected,  not  only 
by  the  mode  of  applying  it,  but  also  by 
the  quantity  of  the  ingredients  mixed 
with  it,  we  find  various  recipes  for  the 
preparation  of  it.  The  manufactories 
which  prepare  the  best  carmine  carefully 
conceal  the  method.  The  best  natural 
cochineal  is  found  in  Mexico. 

Carmontelle,  a  French  poet,  known 
by  his  Proverbes  dramatiques  (10  vols.), 
bom  in  1717,  at  Paris,  died  there  1806. 
These  little  pieces  are  without  much  con- 
nexion in  themselves,  being,  in  fact,  only 
a  series  of  dramatic  scenes,  but  are  well 
adapted  for  private  theatres.  The  fertili- 
ty of  Carmontelle  was  as  extraordinary  as 
his  ease  in  writing.  He  is  said  to  have 
left,  besides  his  printed  woi-ks  and  his 
pieces  for  the  theatre,  more  than  a  hun- 
dred volumes  of  manuscripts. 

Carn ATic ;  a  countiy  in  Hindostan,  ly- 
ing along  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  from 
cape  Comorin,  in  lat.  8°,  to  IGP  N. ;  500 
miles  in  length,  and  from  40  to  100  lA 
breadth.  The  Carnatic  or  Camada,  an- 
ciently called  JS/arasinhOy  in  early  periods, 
was  subject  to  the  king  of  Bisnagar.  Since 
the  year  1787,  the  whole  country  has  been 
under  tlie  authority  or  absolute  control 
of  the  English  Bkist  India  company.  The 
soil  is  generally  sandy,  and  the  climate  is 
one  of  the  hottest  in  India.  The  country 
of  Ongole,  Mudura  and  Tinevelly  is  in- 


cluded in  the  Carnatic.  The  principal 
towns  are  Arcot,  Madras,  Oneole,  Pondi- 
cheny,  Cuddalore,  Tanjore,  Tritchinopo- 
ly,  Madura  and  Tinevelly.  The  princi- 
pal rivers  are  the  Pennar,  the  Paliar  and 
the  Cauvery. 

Carnation  (from  the  Latin  caro,  ecnr^ 
nis,  flesh)  signifies,  in  the  fine  arts,  the 
coloring  of  the  flesh  of  the  human  body. 
The  use  of  carnation  requires  very  at- 
tentive study,  and  great  skill  in  the  art- 
ist It  varies  with  me  sex  of  the  individ- 
ual, with  the  classes  and  coimtries  to 
which  the  subjects  belong,  with  the  pas- 
sions, the  state  of  the  health,  &c.  The 
cheeks  are,  in  a  healthy  subject^  of  a  live- 
ly red ;  Uie  breast,  neck,  and  upper  part 
of  the  arms  of  a  soft  white ;  the  belly  yel- 
lowish. At  the  extremities,  the  color  be- 
comes colder,  and,  at  the  joints,  assumes 
a  violet  tint,  on  account  of  the  transpar- 
ent appearance  of  the  blood.  All  these 
shades  require  to  be  soflly  blended.  Two 
&ults  in  carnation  are  chiefly  to  be  avoid- 
ed— hardness,  the  fault  of  the  masters  of 
the  15th  century,  and  too  great  weaknesat 
Guido  Reni  not  unfrequently  painted  his 
flesh  so  that  it  appeared  almost  bloodless. 
The  French  school  has  gone  furthest  in 
this  respect  The  flesh  of  the  fbUowers 
of  this  school  often  looks  like  porcelain 
or  wax.  Titian  is  still  imrivalled  in  car- 
nation. 

Carneades,  an  eminent  Greek  philoso- 
pher, founder  of  the  third  or  new  acade- 
my, was  a  native  of  Cy rene,  in  Africa,  and 
is  supposed  to  have  been  bom  in  the  thund 
year  of  the  141st  Olympiad.  He  studied 
first  under  Diogenes  the  Stoic,  but  subse- 
quently attended  the  lectures  of  Egesinus, 
who  explained  tlie  doctrines  of  Arcesi- 
laus ;  and,  succeeding  his  master  in  the 
chair  of  the  academy,  he  restored  its  rep- 
utation by  softening  the  prevailing  p>T- 
rhonism,  and  admitting  practical  proba- 
bilities. The  doctrine  of  Carneades  spe- 
cifically was,  that,  "as  tlie  senses  the' 
understanding  and  the  imagination  fre- 
quently deceive  us,  they  cannot  be  the 
infallible  judges  of  tmth,  but  that  from 
the  impression  made  by  the  senses  we 
infer  appearances  of  truth,  which,  with 
respect  to  the  conduct  of  life,  are  a  suflS- 
cient  guide."  He  was  a  strenuous  op- 
poser  of  Chrysippus,  and  attacked,  with 
great  vigor,  the  system  of  tbeologj'  of  tlie 
Stoics.  He  was  an  ad^-ocate  ofJree-tciU 
against  the  fate  of  the  same  sect,  and 
iir^d  just  the  same  difliculties  in  recon- 
cihng  divme  prescience  with  the  freedoni 
of  human  actions,  as  have  divided  some 
contending  sects  of  Christianity.    Ona  of 
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tin  mosl  difltinguished  events  of  his  life 
was  his  beinjr  joined  in  an  embassy  to 
Rome  with  Diogenes  the  Stoic  and  Cri- 
tolaus  the  Peripatetic,  in  order  to  gain  the 
mitigation  of  a  fine  levied  by  the  Roman 
senate  on  the  Athenians.  This  extraor- 
dinary embassy  was  successful,  and  Car- 
neadca  so  captivated  the  people  by  his 
eloquence,  that  Cato  the  censor,  fearful 
of  its  effect  on  the  Roman  vouth,  per- 
suaded the  senate  to  send  the  philoso- 
phers hack  to  their  schools  without  delay. 
C.  died  in  the  ninedeth  year  of  his  age, 
continually  complaining  of  the  shortness 
of  life,  and  lamenting  uiat  the  same  na- 
ture which  composed  the  human  frame 
could  dissolve  iL 

Carnkliaiv.    (See  Qiiarfz.| 

Carnioi^;  a  duchy  in  tne  Austrian 
dominions.  (See  AustnOy  vol.  i.,  page 
49a) 

Carnivau  The  same  views  which 
led  men  to  propitiate  the  higher  invisible 
powers  by  ^ifbs,  sacrifices  and  purifica- 
tions, also  mtioduced  &sts,  abstinence 
from  pleasure,  and  penances.  By  fast  is 
meant  an  abstinence  from  the  usual 
means  of  nourishment,  in  order  to  morti- 
^  the  appetites,  and  thereby  to  propitiate 
fhe  Deity.  In  eveiy  nation  of  impor- 
tance, customs  of  this  kind  are  found. 
Their  historical  origin  is  in  tlie  rehg:i6us 
customs  of  the  Eaist,  where  the  priests 
were  originally  the  physicians  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  prescribed  these  fasts  as  a  part 
of  the  re^gimen  necessary  in  this  warm 
region,  as  weU  as  from  religious  views. 
Fasts  are  observed  to  this  day  in  the  East. 
The  religions  of  the  Persians  and  the  Hin- 
doos, those  of  Mohammed  and  Moses,  and 
of  the  worshippers  of  the  Lama,  insist 
much  on  &sts.  Few  traces  of  them  are 
found  in  the  reIi§non  of  the  ancient  people 
of  the  North.  The  earliest  Christians 
&sted  on  the  vigils,  (q.  v.)  The  fiists  on 
the  j^ufda  quatuor  temputcctumy  which 
continued  for  three  days  every  quarter  of 
the  year,  were  penances,  as  was  that  of 
the  period  of  40  days  (before  Easter,  or 
rather  before  Good  Friday,  ^uadngen- 
moj),  which  was  called,  by  way  of  excel- 
lence, the  fasty  and  which  commemorated 
the  40  da^s'  &st  of  Jesus  in  the  wilder- 
ness. With  regard  to  the  origin  of  fasts, 
opinions  differ.  The  most  common  is, 
that  Telesphorus,  bishop  of  Rome,  in  the 
middle  of^  the  2d  centuiy,  first  instituted 
the  40  days'  fast  as  a  rule  of  the  church. 
By  pope  Gregory  the  Great,  about  600, 
Ash- Wednesday  was  made  the  beginning 
of  the  fast,  and  the  day  before  was  called 
yU-eve,  because  in  the  night  of  this  day,  at 


13  o'clock,  the  ftst  began.  This  fest  was 
preceded  by  a  feast  of  three  days,  very  ob- 
noxious to  die  strict  zealots.  *<  Christians," 
it  is  said,  ^  on  these  days,  deliver  themselves 
up  to  voluntary  madneas,  put  on  masks, 
exchange  sexes,  clothe  themselves  hke 
spectres,  give  tlieroselves  up  to  Bacchus 
and  Venus,  and  consider  all  pleasure  al- 
lowable." This  is  the  origin  of  the  pres- 
ent carnival,  or  FasMngs,  as  it  is  called  in 
the  south  of  Germany,  and  which  contin- 
ues, in  that  country,  from  Twelfth-day  to 
Ash- Wednesday.  The  name  carnival  is 
derived  firom  the  Latin  words  came  and 
vale  (according  to  Ducange,  from  the  Latin 
denomination  of  the  feast  in  the  middle 
ages,  came  levamen),  because  at  that  time 
people  took  leave  of  flesh.  Previously  to 
the  commencement  of  tlieir  long  absu- 
nence,  men  devoted  themselves  to  enjoy- 
ment, particularly  during  the  three  last 
days  of  the  carnival.  The  carnival  is 
nothing  but  the  Saturnalia  of  the  Chris- 
tian Romans,  who  could  not  forget  their 
pagan  festivals.  At  least  it  greatly  resem- 
bles the  SatumaliOy  which  were  celebrat-  , 
ed,  annually,  in  December,  with  all  kinds 
of  mirth,  pleasure  and  fi^edom,  in  honor 
of  Saturn,  and  the  golden  age  when  he 
governed  the  world,  and  to  preserve  the 
remembrance  of  the  liberhr  and  equaUty 
of  man  in  tlie  youth  of  the  world.  In 
Rome,  the  carnival  brought  to  view,  in  a 
lively  manner,  the  old  Saturnalia  in  a 
new  form.  During  the  last  days  of  the 
carnival,  and  particularly  during  the  day 
which  preceded  the  long  fast,  mumme- 
ries, plays,  tricks,  and  fireedom  of  every 
kind,  abounded.  From  Italy,  tlie  mod- 
em Saturnalia  passed  to  the  other  Chris- 
tian countries  pf  Europe.  In  the  amuse- 
ments of  this  period  the  dramatic  poetry 
of  Germany  had  its  origin,  after  the  cities 
had  attained  a  flourishing  condition.  Its 
first  traces  appeared  in  the  13th  centur}'. 
The  mummeries  ofthe  carnival  produced 
the  idea  of  adopting  some  character,  and 
carrying  it  through.  To  please  the  mul- 
titude, and  make  the  laugh  more  certain, 
the  manners  of  common  life  were  carica- 
tured. These  exhibitions  afterwards  be- 
came more  cultivated  and  developed. 
**  On  fast-eve,"  says  Flogel,  in  his  History 
of  Comic  Literature,  vol.  4,  p.  292,  "  ner- 
sons  in  disguise  sometimes  went  from 
one  house  to  another,  to  make  sport  with 
their  firiends  and  acquaintances.  A  mer- 
ry society  of  this  kind  formed  a  plan  to 
represent  some  scene  in  their  disguises, 
and  hold  a  regular  conversation  at  one  of 
these  mummeries.  The  unknown  play- 
ers received  praises,  entertainments  or 
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presenti.  Encouraged  by  this  succeea, 
the  company  grew  stronger,  their  fables 
and  speeches  oecame  longer  by  degrees^ 
until  they  attained  to  regular  representa- 
tions of  human  life."  It  was  in  Nurem- 
berg, renowned  for  its  wares  and  its  wit, 
that  the  first  fast-eye*s  play  was  pro- 
duced, coarse  and  frolicsome,  to  suit  the 
taste  of  the  citizens.  These  pieces 
have  a  near  relationship  to  the  masques 
of  the  English  and  the  farces  of  the 
French,  as  have  the  spiritual  fast-eve's 
plays,  religious  burlesques,  to  the  Myste- 
ries and  Moralities.  According  to  the 
ancient  custom,  these  plays  were  opened 
and  closed  by  a  crier  or  herald.  The 
carnival  is  celebrated,  in  modem  times, 
with  the  greatest  show  and  spirit  at  Ven- 
ice and  Rome.  In  the  former  place,  it 
begins  after  Christmas.  The  diversions 
of  it  are  shows,  masquerades,  thq  amuse- 
ments of  the  place  of  St.  Mark,  and  some- 
times, in  case  of  the  visits  of  great  princes, 
a  regaUOj  or  boat-race.  After  this,  tliere 
was  a  second  carnival  in  Venice,  the 
Venetian  mass,  called  also  the  festival  of 
iht  Ascension,  and  the  Bucentaur  festival, 
because  it  commonly  began  on  Ascen- 
fiion-day,  and  because  the  celebration  of 
the  marriage  of  the  doge  with  the  Adri- 
atic sea  was  connected  with  it.  It  con- 
tinued 14  days.  No  cliaracter-maslis 
were  worn  there,  however,  except  Vene- 
tian dominoa.  The  carnival  at  Rome 
(see  Gothe's  excellent  description.  Das 
E&mische  Camevat,  and  that  of  lady  Mor- 
gan) continues  but  eight  days,  and  is  oc- 
cupied mostly  in  masquerades  and  races. 
Since  the  return  of  peace,  the  carnival 
has  been  celebrated  again  in  Cologne,  on 
the  Rhine,  under  the  direction  of  the 
oomndUee  of  fools,  to  the  great  satisfac- 
tion of  all  who  were  present.  In  Spain, 
the  carnival  is  called  camestolendas. 

Carnot,  Lazare  Nicholas  Mars^ierite ; 
bom  at  Nolay,  in  Burgundy,  17^3 ;  the 
son  of  an  advocate.  From  his  youth,  he 
exhibited  an  uncommon  talent  for  the 
mathematical  and  military  science?,  en- 
tered the  corps  of  enffineors,  and  rose  in 
office  by  the  favor  of  the  prince  of  Cond^. 
He  published,  afterwards,  Mathematical 
Essays,  which  caused  him  to  be  elected 
a  member  of  several  learned  societies. 
His  eulogy  on  Vauban  received  tlie  prize 
of  the  academy  at  Dijon.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  revolution,  he  was  captain  in 
the  corps  of  engmeers.  In  1791,  he  was 
appointed  deputy  to  the  constituent  as- 
sembly, but  at  first  took  part  only  in  mil- 
itary afairs.  At  his  proposal,  the  officers 
of  the  nobility  were  removed  from  the 


amiy,  and  others  nibstitatad  ihim  dM 
citizens.    As  a  member  of  the'  conven* 
tion,  he  voted  for  the  death  of  Louiai    In 
the  foUowmg  March,  he  was  sent  to  the 
artMf  of  the  north,  where  he  deprived  the 
cowardly  general  Gratien  of  his  command 
on  the  ^eld,  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  army,  and  repulsed  the  enemy.    On 
his  return  to  the  convention,  he  was  made 
a  member  of  the  committee  of  public 
safety,  (q.  v.)     The  influence  of  Camot 
in  the  military  operations  now  began  to 
he  more  deeply  felt    In  possession  of  all 
the  plans  deposited  in  the  archives  of 
Louis  XIV,  he  organized  and  directed 
the  French  armies ;  and  his  direction  un- 
doubtedly contributed  very  much  to  their 
success.    After  the  fall  of  Robespieire, 
he  was  often  accused,  but  always  acquit- 
ted, because  his  duty  had  been  to  take 
care  of  the  defence  of  the  country,  and 
he  could  not  be  made  answerable  for  the 
cmel  decrees  of  Robespierre,  in  which 
Camot's  name,  as  he  was  a  member  of 
the  committee,  of  course,  was  to  be  found. 
At  the  establishment  of  the  directoiy,  in 
1795,  Carnot  was  chosen  a  meml^er,  and, 
for  some  time,  maintained  an  importaot 
influence.    Barras  at  length  succeeded 
him  in  the  department  of  war,  and  was, 
ever  after,  his  enemy.    His  plan  for  the 
ovarthrow  of  Barras  was  unsuccessful, 
and,  with  some  others,  he  was  sentenced 
to  transportation  on  the  18th  Fractidor 
(Sept.  4),  1797.   He  fled  to  Germany,  and 
published  a  defence,  which  was  eageriy 
read  in  Paris,  and,  by  the  exposure  of  the 
conduct  of  his  former  colleagues,  hasten* 
ed  their  overthrow  on  the  30th  Prairial 
(June  18),  1799.  After  the  18th  Brumaire, 
Carnot  was  recalled  and  appointed  vnr 
spectevr  aux  revites,  and,  two  months  later, 
in  April,  1800,  minister  of  war.    He  soon 
after  retired  into  the  bosom  of  hfs  family, 
but  was  called  to  the  tribunate,  March  9, 
1802.    The  same  inflexible  integrity  and 
republican  principle,  which  bad  hitherto 
distinguished  him,  did    not  now  desert 
him.    He  often  opposed  the  views  of  the 
government,  voted  alone  against  the  con- 
sulship for  life,  and  resist^  strenuously 
the  proposal  for  the  imperial  dignity.  He 
remained,  however,  a  member  of  the  tri- 
bunate till  it  was  abolished,  passed  the 
next  seven  years  of  his  life  in  retirement, 
and  published  several  valuable  militaiy 
worics.    In  1814,  NqK>leon  gave  him  the 
chief  command  at  Antwerp.    He  con- 
nected a  vigorous  defence  with  a  careful 
regard  for  3ie  interest  of  the  city,  which, 
by  the  command  of  Louis  XVIII,  he  af- 
terwards suirendered  to  the  English  gen* 
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«nl  Graham.  He  still  retained  his  titles 
End  his  honors,  but,  as  a  farm  republican, 
he  could  never  expect  the  fiivor  of  the 
court ;  particularly  as,  in  his  memorial  to 
the  king,  he  openly  and  severely  censured 
the  measures  of  government,  in  conse- 

auence  of  which  ne  was  passed  over  in 
le  new  organization  of  the  academy  of 
sciences.  When  Napoleon  was  once 
more  at  the  helm  of  state,  in  1815,  he 
made  Camot  count  and  peer  of  the  em- 
pire, and  pressed  upon  him  the  ministry 
of  tiie  interior.  Camot  discharged  the 
difficult  duties  of  this  office  with  his  usual 
Integrity.  After  the  emjperor's  second 
fiill,  ne  was  made  a  member  of  the  pro- 
visory government  of  France,  and  was 
afterwards  the  only  one  of  the  members 
of  it  comprehended  in  the  ordinance  of 
July  24.  He  retired  to  Cemey,  where  he 
employed  his  pen  on  political  subjects; 
then  to  Warsaw,  in  1815,  with  his  femily ; 
and,  finally,  to  Magdeburg  where  he  died 
Aug.  3, 1823.  (See  the  Corresp.  de  Nav. 
Bvanap.  or.  U  VU,  CamotpeiuL  les  luO 
Jours  (Paris,  1819),  and  (famoVs  Lebm 
(Camot's  Life),  by  Korte.)  The  broth- 
ers Baudouin,  in  Paris,  who  have  in 
their  possession  all  Camot's  manuscripts, 
published,  in  1824,  Menu  histor.  et  mUi- 
taires  star  Camot,  redi^is  d^apres  ses  Maiv- 
uacritSj  sa  Corresp.  tnidite,  ei  ses  Jtcrits, 
etc.,  par  TissoL  Among  Camot's  writ- 
ings, the  most  valuable  are  his  Essai  star 
hs  Machines  ;  Rejlexions  sur  la  Metor 
physique  du  Cakyl  infinitesimal;  Sur  la 
Giometrie  du  Position ;  De  la  Defense  des 
Places  fortes ;  Exposi  de  la  Conduitepo^ 
Htioue  de  Camot^  depuis  le  1  JuHL,  1d14. 
In  Magdeburg,  Camot  jpublished  Mhnmre 
tur  la  Fortification  primitive,  and  a  vol- 
ume of  poems:  He  was  rigid  in  his  love 
of  virtue,  a  scholar,  a  general,  and  an  in- 
flexible republican.  He  was  universally 
esteemed,  both  in  France  and  in  foreign 
lands,  and  was  honored  by  all  parties. 
Camot's  life  is  one  of  those  which  ought 
to  be  familiar  to  every  young  republican, 
Kke  that  of  Bameveldt  (q.  v.) 

Caro,  Annibale,  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated Imlian  authors  of  the  16th  century, 
bom  1507,  at  Citt^-Nuova,  in  the  March 
of  Ancona,  after  the  death  of  his  patron, 
Gaddi,  1543,  was  appointed  secretary  to 
Pietro  Ludovico  Famese,  duke  of  Parma 
and  Piacenza,  who  intrusted  him  with 
several  missions  to  Charles  V.  After  die 
assassination  of  the  duke,  his  own  life 
was  in  considerable  danger.  He  took 
refuge  in  Parma,  and  was  treated  in  a 
friendly  manner  by  tilie  new  duke,  Octa- 
▼io  Famesfr,  whose  two  brothers,  the  car- 
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dinals  Ranuccio  and  Alexander,  took  him 
successively  into  their  service.  With  the 
latter  he  remained  from  1548  to  his  death 
in  1566,  and  received  £rom  him  several 
ecclesiastical  preferments.  Caro  devoted 
himself  chiefly  to  the  study  of  numis- 
matics and  the  Tuscan  language,  and  his 
pure  and  elegant  style,  in  verse  and  prose, 
soon  became  generally  admired.  His 
translation  of  the  ^neid,  in  blank  verse, 
is  excellent.  After  his  death,  appeared  a 
translation  by  him  of  Lon^s,  and  of 
Aristotie's  Rhetoric ;  also  Rime  and  La- 
tere, the  former  of  which  are  admired  for 
the  elegance  of  the  verse,  and  the  latter 
as  models  of  beautiful  Italian  prose.  He 
belongs  to  the  most  elegant  writers  of 
Italian  literature. 

Carolina.  This  name  is  generally 
given  to  a  &mous  law  of  the  German 
empire,  of  the  vear  153^  under  Charles 
y,  which  he  called  himself  an  ordinance 
of  criminal  procedure  (Peinliche  Gerichts- 
ordnxmg).  From  him,  it  was,  at  a  later 
period,  called  Constitvko  criminaOs  Caro- 
lina, or,  shortly,  Carolina.  The  arbitrary 
administration  of  justice,  the  disorder  and 
cmelty  which  had  become  customary  in 
the  courts  of  Germany,  where  many  a 
process  was  begun  and  ended  with  the 
torture,  and  persons  were  sentenced  even 
to  death  without  regular  process,  gave 
occasion  to  this  law.  From  the  begin- 
ning of  the  peace  of  the  land,  the  necessity 
of  such  a  law  was  felt  tliroughout  the 
country ;  but  it  was  difficult,  in  this,  as  in 
all  other  cases,  to  make  the  djflerent  mem- 
bers of  the  empire  agree  on  one  eeneral 
measure.  The  baron  John  von  Schwarz- 
enberg,  a  man  of  talent  and  a  patron  of 
science  (of  the  family  of  the  present 
princes  of  Schwarzenberff),  was  chiefly 
mstmmental  in  introducmff  this  ordi- 
nance. He  was  bom  in  1463,  became 
minister  of  state  of  the  prince-bishop  of 
Bamberg,  and  succeeded  in  procuring  an 
ordinance  of  criminal  procedure  for  Bam- 
berg to  be  drawn  up  and  published  in 
]5u/.  The  same  was  also  adopted,  in 
1510,  by  the  margrave  of  Brandenburc 
and  Franconia:  and,  at  last,  a  law  of 
criminal  procedure  for  the  empire  at 
large  was  pa^ed  by  the  diet  at  Regens- 
burg,  in  1532,  which,  for  that  time,  was  a 
very  great  step,  and  had  a  salutary  influ- 
ence. Several  German  princes,  as  the 
elector  of  Saxony,  the  elector  of  Bran- 
denburg, and  of  the  palatinate,  protested 
against  it,  in  order  to  protect  the  laws  of 
their  states  and  their  own  privileges 
against  the  legislative  power  of^the  em- 
peror ;  but  at  last  the    Carolina   was 
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estsl^hed  in  dmott  every  port  of  the 
empire.  (See  Malblank's  GuchkhU  dor 
9nrdichm  GerithUordnung  Kodier  Karit 
F,  1783.) 

Carolina  Maria  ;  wife  of  Ferdinand 
I,  iiiug  of  the  Two  SiciJies,  daughter  of 
the  emperor  Francis  I  and  of  Maria  The- 
resa, bom  Idth  Aug;u8t,  1752;  an  ambitious 
and  intelligent  woman,  but,  unfortunately, 
without  firmness  of  character.  Accord- 
ing to  the  terms  of  her  marriage  contract, 
the  young  queen,  after  tlie  birth  of  a  male 
heir,  was  to  have  a  seat  in  the  council  of 
state ;  but  her  impatience  to  participate  in 
the  government  would  not  allow  her  to 
wait  for  this  event,  previous  to  which  alie 
procured  the  removal  of  the  old  minister, 
Tanucci,  who  possessed  the  confidence 
of  the  king  and  of  tiie  nation,  and  raised 
a  Frenchman  named  Acton  (q.  v.)  to  the 
]M)st  of  prime  minister,  who  ruined  the 
finances  of  the  state  by  his  profusion,  and 
excited  the  hatred  of  all  ranks  by  the  in- 
troduction of  a  political  inquisition.  The 
queen,  too,  drew  upon  herself  the  dislike 
of  the  oppressed  nation  by  cooperating  in 
the  measures  of  the  minister ;  and  banish- 
ments and  executions  were  fbund  insuffi- 
cient to  repress  the  general  excitement 
The  declaration  of  war  by  Naples  against 
France  (1798)  was  intended  to  give  an- 
other turn  to  the  popular  feeling ;  but  the 
sudden  invasion  of  the  French  drove  the 
reigning  family  to  Sicily.  The  revolution 
of  cardinal  Ruffo  in  Calabria,  and  the  re- 
publican party  in  the  capital,  restored  the 
former  rulers  in  1799.  The  &mou8  lady 
Hamilton  (q.  v.)  now  exerted  the  greatest 
infiuence  on  the  unhappy  queen,  on  her 
husband,  on  the  English  ambassador  and 
admiral  Nelson,  and  sacrificed  more  vic- 
tims than  Acton  and  Vanini  had  fonnerly 
done.  (See  iSpezuz^.)  After  the  battle 
of  Marengo,  1^,000  Russians  could  not 
wevent  the  conouest  of  Naples  by  the 
French,  and  the  formation  of  a  kingdom 
out  of  the  Neapolitan  dommions  for  Jo- 
seph (Bonaparte),  who  was  afterwards 
succeeded  in  the  same  by  Joachun  (Muratl 
The  queen  was  not  satisfied  with  the  ef- 
forts which  the  English  made  for  the  res- 
tomtion  of  the  old  dynasty^  and  thereup- 
on quarrelled  with  lord  Bentinck,  the 
British  ffenenil  in  Sicily,  who  wished  to 
exclude  her  fit)m  all  influence  in  the  gov- 
ernment She  died  in  1814,  without  hav- 
ing seen  the  restoration  of  ner  fiunily  to 
the  throne  of  Naples 

Carolina,  North ;  one  of  the  United 
States;  bounded  N.  by  Virginia,  E.  by 
the  Atlantic,  S.  by  South  Carolina,  and 
W.  by  Tennessee ;  Ion.  75P  45^  to  84'' 


W.;lat33P5(Kto36^a(KN.;  430  mOev 

longand  180  broad.  Square  miles,  50,000. 
Population  in  1790,  393,75] :  in  180O, 
478,103 :  in  1810, 555,500 ;  179,090  blacks. 
Population  in  1820,  638,829;  whites, 
419,200;  white  males,  209,644;  white  fe- 
males, 209,556;  slaves,  205,017;  five  col- 
ored, 14,912:  persons  engaged  in  agri- 
culture, 174,196;  in  manufactures,  11,^4; 
in  commerce,  2,551.  Militia  in  1817, 
50,387.— This  state  is  divided  into  63 
counties.  There  are  no  large  towns  in 
this  state.  Raleigh  is  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment The  other  most  considerable 
towns  are  Newbem,  Fayetteville,  Wil- 
mington, Edenton,  Washington,  Hillsbor- 
ough, Halifax,  Tariwrough,  Salisbury  and 
SaJem^ — ^The  legislative  power  is  vested 
in  a  senate  and  house  of  commons,  both 
chosen  annually.  One  senator  and  two 
members  of  the  house  of  commons  are 
sent  fix)m  each  county,  and  one  of  the 
latter  fix)m  each  of  the  towns  of  Newbern, 
Wilmington,  Edenton,  Fayetteville,  Hali- 
fax, Salisbury  and  Hillsborough.  The 
governor  is  chosen  by  joint  liallot  of  lioih 
houses,  and  is  eligible  three  years  in  six. 
— ^The  principal  denominations  of  Chris- 
tians in  North  Carolina  are  Methodists^ 
Baptists,  Presbyterians,  Quakers,  Mora- 
vians and  Episcopalians. — ^There  is  a  re- 
spectable institution,  entitled  the  ttnmr' 
nty  of  jVorth  Coro/tno,  at  Chapel  HilL 
Academies  are  established  at  various 
places,  and  an  increasing  attention  ha% 
of  late,  been  paid  to  education^ — ^Tbe 
principal  rivers  are  the  Roanoke,  Chow- 
an, Neuse,  PamUco  or  Tar,  cape  Fear, 
Yadkin  and  Catawba.  Of  these,  the 
cape  Fear  aflbrds  the  best  navigation, 
and  is  ascended  by  vessels  of  3^  tons 
to  Wilmington,  and  by  steam-boats  to 
Fayetteville.  The  two  most  considerable 
sounds  on  the  coast  are  those  of  Pamlico 
and  Albemarle. — ^Dismal  swamp  lies  part- 
Iv  in  North  Carolina  and  partly  in  Vurginia. 
Little  Dismal  or  Alligator  swamp  is  be- 
tween Pamlico  and  Albemarle  sounds^ — 
There  are  three  noted  capes  on  the  coast, 
viz.,  cape  Hatteras,  cape  Lookout  and  cape 
Fear,  which  are  all  dangerous  to  seamen. 
— ^North  Carolina,  in  its  whole  width,  for 
about  60  miles  from  tlie  sea,  is  generaDy 
a  dead  level,  varied  only  by  occasional 
opening  in  the  immense  forest  with 
which  It  is  covered.  After  traveraiii^  this 
tedious  plain,  we  are  at  length  reheved 
by  the  appearance  of  hills  and  mountain^ 
£rom  the  summits  of  which  we  behold  a 
beautiful  country,  which  stretches  west 
&r  beyond  the  range  of  vision,  and  s 
adorned  with  fixests  of  lofly  trees.— In 
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tile  lev«l  p«i«8,  the  soil,  genenllsr*  is  bitt 
indiflfeieiit  On  the  banks  of  some  of  the 
rhren,  however,  and  paiticukriy  the  Ro- 
anoke, it  is  lemaikably  fertile;  and  hi 
other  parts  of  this  chanqmiffn  country, 
ffiades  of  rich  swamp,  and  lidges  of  oak- 
fand,  of  a  black  and  fruitful  soil,  form  an 
exception  to  its  general  sterility.  The 
sea  coasts,  the  sounds,  inletfl^  and  lower 
parts  of  the  rivers,  have,  invariably,  a  soft, 
muddy  bottom.  That  part  of  the  state 
which  lies  west  of  the  mountains  is,  fbr 
the  most  part,  remarkably  fertile,  and 
abounds  with  oak-trees  of  various  kinds, 
walnut,  elm,  linn  and  chenv-trees;  the 
last  of  which  not  unfiequendy  attains  the 
size  of  3  feet  in  diameter.  The  soil  and 
productions,  in  the  hilly  country,  are 
neariy  the  same  as  in  the  Northern  States. 
Wheat,  rye,  bariey,  oats  and  flax  are  the 
erops  most  ffeneraily  cultivated,  and  seem 
to  suit  w^  the  nature  of  the  soii 
Throughout  the  whole  state,  Indian  com 
and  palse  of  all  kinds  are  abundant 
Cotton  is  raised  in  considerable  quanti- 
liea  North  Carolina  abounds  in  ircm  ore ; 
and  it  is  the  only  one  of  the  U.  States  in 
which  gold  has  be«i  found  in  any  con- 
siderable quantities.  The  gold  mmes, 
which  have  lately  excited  a  good  deal  of 
interest,  diough  they  have  not  yet  proved 
very  productive,  are  found  on  the  Yad- 
kin and  its  branches,  and  extend  over  a 
district  comprising  about  1000  square 
miles.    In  almost  any  {lert  of  this  territo- 

2,  gold  may  be  found  in  greater  or  less 
undance,  mixed  with  the  soiL  It  exists 
in  minute  grains  or  particles,  and  is  also 
sometimes  found  in  lumps  of  one  or  two 
pounds  weight  Of  the  plains  in  the  low 
country,  the  large  natural  grovirth  is,  almost 
universally,  pitch  pine,  a  tall  and  beautifhl 
tree,  which  grows  here  to  a  size  far  supe- 
rior to  the  pitch  pine  of  the  Northern 
States.  This  valuable  tree  affords  pitch, 
tar,  turpentine,  and  various  kinds  of  lum- 
ber, which,  together,  constitute  about  one 
half  of  the  exports  of  North  Carolina.  It 
is  of  two  kinds,  the  common  and  the 
long-leaved.  The  latter  differs  from  oth- 
er pines,  not  in  shape,  but  in  the  length 
of  its  leaves,  which  are  neariy  half  a  yard 
long,  and  hang  in  large  clusters.  The 
tfees  in  the  low  countries,  both  of  North 
and  South  Carolina,  are  loaded  with 
quantities  of  a  long,  spongy  moss,  which, 
hanging  in  clusters  from  the  limbs,  gives 
Che  forests  a  singular  appearance.  The 
misletoe  frequently  en^rsfks  itself  upofk 
the  trees  in  the  back  country.  In  this 
part,  plums,  grapes,  blackbemes  and 
^inwberries  grow  qpontaDeoualy ;  also 


several  yaloable  medieinal  plaiits,  as  gm- 
seng,  Virginia  saakeroot,  Seneca  snake- 
root,  and  some  others.  The  rich  bottoms 
are  overgrovm  with  canes,  the  leaves  of 
which  continue  green  through  the  winter, 
and  afiRnd  good  pasture  for  cattle.—- Nordi 
Carolina  is  for  removed  fi>9m  that  perfec- 
tion of  culture,  which  is  necessary  to  cive 
it  the  fUll  advantage  of  the  natural  rich- 
ness of  its  soil  and  the  value  of  its  pro-* 
duotioiis.  One  peat  cause  of  its  back- 
wardness, m  agneuhural  improvement,  is 
the  want  of  inland  navigation,  and  of  good 
harbors.  It  has  several  kirge  rivers^  but 
theu*  mouths  are  blocked  up  with  bars  of 
hard  sand.  The  best  of  the  indifferent 
barix>rs  in  this  state  are  those  of  Wilming- 
ton, Newbem  and  Edenton.  The  most 
of  the  produce  of  the  upper  countiy,  con- 
sisting of  tobacco,  wheat,  maize,  &C.,  has 
hitherto  been  carried  to  Charieston,  S.  C, 
and  to  Lynchburg,  and  Petersburg,  Va. 
^nce  1815,  the  state  has  been  zeiaously 
engaged  in  an  extensive  system  of  intep- 
nal  improvements.  These  improvements 
relate  to  the  navigation  of  the  sound,  in- 
lets, and  the  rivers  Roanoke,  Tar,  Neuse, 
cape  Fear,  Yadkin,  Catawba,  &c. ;  the 
constmetlon  of  canals  and  roads,  and  the 
draining  of  marshes  and  swamps. — Like 
all  die  Southern  States,  North  Carolina 
has  a  considerBble  diversity  of  climate, 
occasioned  by  the  physical  peculiarities 
of  its  different  porta  in  the  level  part  of 
the  country,  intermittent  fevers  are  fi^ 
quent  during  the  summer  and  autumn. 
During  these  sickly  seasons,  the  counte- 
nances of  the  inhabitants  have  a  pale-yel- 
lowish hue,  occasioned  by  the  prevalence 
of  bihous  affections.  Many  fUl  vic- 
tims, during  the  winter,  to  pleurisies  and 
peripneumoniesL  In  the  western  and 
hilly  parts,  the  air  is  as  pure  and  salubri- 
ous as  in  any  part  of  America,  and  the 
inhabitants  live  to  a  great  age.  The  heat 
of  the  summer's  day  is  succeeded  in  the 
evening  by  a  gra^efid  and  refreshinf^ 
coolness.  Autumn  is  temperate  and  se- 
rene, and,  in  some  years,  the  winters  aro 
so  mild,  that  autumn  may  be  said  to  con- 
tinue till  spring.  The  wheat  harvest 
commences  in  the  beginning  of  June, 
and  that  of  Indian  com  early  m  Septem- 
ber.— In  1897,  merchandise  to  the  value 
of  $276,791  was  imported  into  North  Car- 
ohna,  and  $449,237  worth  exported.  (For 
similar  accounts  of  preceding  years,  see 
Watterson  and  Zandt's  Tabular  SUOitHeal 
Vieufgj  Washington^  Jan.  1839). 

£R9toneii<Skee<s^o^AM4Caro{«Ra.  In 
1586,  the  first  attempt  was  made  by  the 
English  to  celoniie  North  America,  under 
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a  ptent  to  sir  FnoMM  Dtvke.  A  mnU 
colony  was  left  on  the  Roaaoke  in '1567, 
but  was  never  agmn  to  be  found ;  all  afe* 
tempts  to  aBceitain  their  &te  were  frukr 
less.  Some  em^iaats  fiom  Virguria 
penetrated  into  the  country  aboat  1650^ 
and  made  the  iirst  actual  aettleaiient  of 
whites.  On  the  early  Spani^  maps^ 
what  is  now  called  Carolina  had  been 
marked  as  part  of  Florida.  The  French 
had  given  it  the  name  of  Carolina  in 
honor  of  king  Charies  IX,  when  they 
made  the  disastrous  attempt  to  ccrfonize 
^e  North  American  coast,  noticed  under 
the  head  of  Fhtida.  The  name  CorMna 
prevailed.  In  1661,  a  second  English 
c<^y  from  Massachusetts  arrived,  and 
established  themselves  at  cape  Fear  riv- 
er. In  1667,  after  many  vexatious  strug- 
gles, the  infant  colony  obtaiaed  a  repre- 
sentative government.  Two  years  later, 
the  iancifiil  constitution,  so  ftmous  under 
the  name  of  JLodbeV  se&eme  of  gmemmeni^ 
was  introduced.  This  wikl  project  was 
soon  abandoned ;  and,  hke  other  Engtish 
colonies,  Carolina  advanced  but  slowly, 
and  experienced  the  honrom  of  Indian 
warfare  as  late  as  1712.  Previous  to 
1717,  Carolina  had  be»i  a  proprietary 
government,  but,  in  that  year,  became  a 
royal  one  by  purchase,  and  continued 
such  until  die  revolution  in  1775.  In 
1720,  the  two  Carolinas  were  sepanted 
into  North  and  South  Carolina.  The 
inaccessible  coast  of  North  Carolina  gave 
it  very  great  advantages  in  the  revolu- 
tionary war.  Those  destructive  inroads, 
froili  which  other  states  along  the  Atlan- 
tic suffered  so  much,  were  here  imprac- 
ticable. Though,  however,  less  exposed, 
the  people  of  this  state  evinced  their  full 
share  or  sympathy  with  the  residue  of  the 
American  people.  A  convention  was 
assembled  at  Hali&x,  where,  on  Dec.  18, 
1776,  the  existing  constitution  was  adopt- 
ed. Since  that  auspicious  event,  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  any  other  community 
ever  passed  52  years  with  less  disturb- 
ance. (DttfW»f^o(the  U.Staks.  See 
Care^  and  uuia  «dinenca»  Mnu^ 

CiiROLiHA,  South ;  one  of  the  U.  States ; 
bounded  N.  by  Nordi  Carolina,  £.  by  the 
Atlantic,  S.  W.  and  W.  by  Georgia ;  Ion. 
78°24^U)83°3(KW.;  lat.32^to^°8'N.; 
200  miles  long,  125  broad;  containing 
30,000  square  miles.  Population  in  1790, 
240,000:  in  1800,  345^1:  m  1810,  415, 
115;  200,919 blacks:  iu  1820,  502,741 ; 
whites,  237,440;  white  males,  120,934; 
white  females,  116,506;  slaves,  258,475; 
free  colored,  6^  Mihtia  in  1821,23,729. 
--S.  Carolina  is  divided  into  30  districts. 


CMvinbia  is  liie  isaft  of  t 
Charieston  is  the  Isrgest  town.^^Tbe  1^- 
ifllature  oonrists  of  a  senate  and  house  of 
lepresentatives.    The  aeoate  connsKB  of 
43  m^nbers,  chosen  every  4  yean  by 
districts.    The  TwressalBtives  are  eftiCNKs 
every  2  years.    The  goveraor  and  lieu- 
tenant-ffovemor  are  dioaen  Wemielfy,  by 
a  joint  ballot  of  both  houses. — ^The  prin- 
cipal denominations  of  Christians  in  Sooth 
Carolina  are  Presbyterians,  Episcopali- 
ans, Baptists  and  MethodisiB. — Education 
is  liberally  patronised  by  the  stote  gov- 
stnment.    The  two  htmry  institntions 
are  the  college  of  South  Carofina  at  Co- 
lumbia, and  Cfaariesion  college,  in  the 
city  of  Charieston. — ^The  cfislmguisbiiig 
virtues  of  the  Carolinians  are  hospifiaiity 
to  strangers,  and  charity  to  the  indigent 
and  distressed.    The  planters  in  the  low 
country,  who,  in  general,  have  large  in- 
comes, hve  in  a  nixuriouB  and  spmidid 
style,  devotmg  much  of  their  time  to  the 
pursuit  of  pkassore,  and  possessing  much 
of  that  prioe  and  dignity  of  spirit,  which 
characteriEe  an  independent  country  gen- 
tleman.   The  virtues  of  the  iarroers  of 
the  upper  couimy  are  less  Inrilliant,  but 
more    substantiaL     They    have    fewer 
vices,  are  of  more  frugal  and  industrious 
habits,  and  exhibit  greater  fortitude  m  the 
reverses  of  fortune.  .  In  the  low  or  aSa- 
vial  country,  labor  in  die  field  is  per- 
formed almost  wholly  by  shves,  who,  in 
this  part  of  the  state,  exceed  the  fi^  ia- 
habitants  in  the  ratio  of  more  Aan  three 
to  one.    This  division,  comprisiiig  leas 
than  one  third  of  the  territory  of  Sovdi 
Carcrfina,  contains  more  than  bitf  of  the 
shves,  and  only  about  one  fifth  of  the 
wlutes. — ^The   principal   rivers  aie  the 
Waccamaw,  Pedee,  Black  river,  Santee, 
Cooper,  Ashley,  Siono,  Ediato,  Airiieppo, 
Cambahee,  Coosaw,  Broad  and  Savan- 
nalL — South  Carolina  is  divided  fay  n^ 
ture  mto  two  parts,  which,  finim  their 
physical  situation,  have  been  called  li^ 
ftr  and  hsMet  Coroltmi.     The  hitter  is 
supposed  to  have  once  been  under  the 
ocean.    Towards  the  coast,  the  countiy  is 
a  level  plain,  extending  more  than  100 
miles  westward fipom  the  sea.  Heretheeye 
finds  no  relief  firom  the  dull  uniformity  of 
boundless  forests,  swamps,  and  level  fi<f^^ 
This  fiitiguing  plain  is  succeeded  by  a  cmi- 
ous  range  of  little  sand  hiUs,  resembling  the 
waves  of  an  agitated  sea.    This  shi^dv 
country  occupies  an  extent  of  about  tiO 
miles.    It  is  ^ctremely  barren,  enlivBDed 
here  and  there  by  spots  of  verdure,  or  by 
some  straggling  pmes ;  and  its  fowinhrii- 
itaats  earn  a  scsBty  sufasuteDce  by  the 
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onifitioii  oi  com  ■nd.  sw60t  potifeocBi 
After  paaBing  these  sand  hiUa^  we  oome 
next  to  a  remaikabk  tract  of  ground,  call- 
ed the  Ridge^  which,  oa  ita  approach  from 
t^e  aea,  is  to^  and  bold,  but  on  the  north- 
weat  ia  level  from  its  auotmit.  This  is  a 
fine  belt  of  land,  extending  from  the  3a« 
Tannah  to  Broad  river,  fertile,  well  cul- 
tivated, and  watered  by  considerable 
streams.  The  conntry  beyond  this  ridge 
resembles,  in  its  scenery,  the  most  inter- 
estin|[  of  ike  Northern  States.  The  trav- 
eller IS  ^ratified  by  thejpleasant  alterna- 
tion of  hill  and  dale.  The  lively  verdure 
of  the  hills  is  contrasted  with  the  deeper 
tints  of  the  extensive  forests,  which  deco- 
rate their  sides ;  and,  in  the  valleys,  broad 
rivers  roll  their  streams  through  the  va- 
ried beauties  of  luxuriant  and  cultivated 
fields.  From  these  delightful  regions, 
the  ground  still  continues  to  rise,  till  we 
reach  the  western  limit  of  the  state. 
Here  7  or  8  mountains  run  in  regular 
directien,  the  most  distinguished  of  which 
IS  Table  mountain*  Other  mountains  are 
Oolenoy,  Oconee,  Paiis's,  Glassey,  Hog- 
back and  King's.  These  are  all  in  the 
districts  of  Pendleton,  Greenville,  Spar- 
tanburg and  York.— The  soil  of  South 
Caroli^  is  divided  into  six  classes: — 
1.  tide  swamp ;  2.  inland  swamp;  3.  high 
river  swamp,  or  low  grounds,  distin- 
guished bv  the  name  of  second  low 
grounds ;  4.  salt  .marsh ;  5.  oak  and  hick- 
ory high  land ;  6.  pine  barren.  The  first 
two  classes  are  pecuhariy  adapted  to  the 
culture  of  rice  and  hemp ;  the  third  is 
most  fiivorable  to  the  growth  of  hemp, 
com  and  indigo.  The  salt  maish  has 
been  much  neglected.  The  oak  and 
hickory  land  is  remarkably  fertile,  and 
well  adapted  to  the  cultiu^  of  corn,  as 
well  as  indigo  and  cotton.  The  pine  bar- 
ren, though  tlie  least  productive,  is  so 
much  more  salubrious  than  the  other 
soils  in  the  low  country,  that  a  proportion 
of  pine  barren  is  an  appendage  indispen- 
sable to  every  swamp  plantation.— The 
staple  commodities^of  thjs  state  are  cotton 
ana  rice,  of  which  great  quantities  ore 
annually  exported.  These  articles  have 
so  engrossed  the  attention  of  the  ptonters, 
that  the  culture  of  wheat,  barley,  w», 
and  other  crops  equally  useful,  but  less 
profitable,  has  been  almost  wholly  neg- 
lected. So  little  wheat  is  raised  through* 
out  the  state,  that  considerable  quantities 
are  annually  imported.  Cotton  was  not 
raised  in  any  considerable  quantities  till 
as  late  as  1795.  Before  that  periofi,  indi^ 
go  was,  next  to  rice,  the  most  important 
article  of  produce;  but  it  is  now  neglect- 
45* 
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which  flourish  best  are  pears,  pomegran- 
ates and  WBter-mekms :  the  latter,  in  par- 
ticular, grow  to  an  enonnous  size,  and 
are  superior,  perhaps,  to  any  in  the  worid. 
Other  fiuits  are  figs,  apricots,  nectarines^ 
apples,  peaches,  oUves,  almonds  and  or- 
anges.—The  period  of  vegetation  com- 
prehends, in  favOTable  years,  &om  7  to  8 
months,  oonunencing  in  January  or  Feb- 
ruary, and  terminating  in  October  or  No- 
vember. The  fi^osts,  generally,  in  the 
months  of  November,  I>ecember,  Januaiy 
md  February,  are  too  severe  for  the  deli- 
cate productions  of  more  southern  lati- 
tudes. The  low  country  is  seldom  cot- 
ered  with  snow,  but  the  mountains  near 
the  western  boundary  often  are.  Frost 
sometimes  binds  up  the  earth,  but  seldom 
penetrates  deeper  than  2  inches,  or  lasts 
longer  than  3  or  4  days.  At  some  sea- 
sons, and  parficukrly  in  February,  the 
weather  is  very  variable.  The  tempera- 
ture has  been  known  to  vary  46  degrees 
in  one  day.  In  Charleston,  for  7  years, 
the  thermometer  was  not  known  to  rise 
above  d3^  or  to  fall  bek>w  17^  above  0. 
The  number  of  extremely  hot  days  in 
Charlestim  is  seldom  more  than  30  in  a 
year ;  and  there  are  about  as  many  suhiy 
nights,  in  which  the  heat  and  closeness 
of  the  cur  are  such  as  to  jnrevent  the  en- 
jo}rment  of  sound  sleeps — ^The  low  coun- 
try is  infested  with  all  the  diseases  which 
spring  fix>m  a  warm,  moist  and  unelastic 
atmosphere.  Of  these  the  most  firequent 
are  fevers,  firom  which  the  inhabitants  su^ 
for  more  than  firom  any,  or  perhaps  finom 
all  other  diseases  together.  The  districts 
of  the  upper  country  enjo^  as  salubrious 
a  climate  as  any  part  of  the  U.  States, 
— ^In  1827,  merchandise  to  the  value  of 
$1,434,106  was  imported  hito  South  Car- 
olina,  and  $8^,561  worth  exported, 
(For  similar  acoounts  of  preoedinf  years, 
see  Watterson  and  Zandt's  Jhinuar  Ski^ 
tMeal  View,  Washington,  Jan.  1899.) 

Hislmiad  Sutck  of  South  CaraMna. 
The  first  settlement  of  South  Carolma  by 
the  whites  appears  to  have  been  ttade  at 
Port  Royal,  about  1670 ;  but,  until  1680, 
no  permanent  establishment  was  formed, 
when  the  few  setders  then  in  the  country 
fixed  on  Oyster  point,  between  Ashley 
and  Cooper  rivers,  and  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  city  of  Charleston.  A  grant 
had,  however,  been  made,  in  1663,  previ- 
ous to  the  founding  of  Charleston,  by 
Charles  II,  to  lord  Clarendon  and  seven 
oAers,  of  all  that  zone  of  Nortli  America 
fiN>m  N.lat3Pto36°;  and,  two  yean 
aftonnrards^  the  boundariee  wero  extended 
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to  N.  lat  36°  3(y.  The  proprietary  gov- 
ernment of  Carolina  was,  if  possible,  more 
complex  than  any  other  similar  govern- 
ment in  the  English  colonies.  Tbis 
confusion  was  augmented  by  Locke's 
scheme,  and  by  religious  contention,  and 
was  terminated,  in  1719,  by  a  separation 
of  the  two  Carolinas,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  royal  government.  One  of  the 
events  of  most  imjjortemce  in  tlie  history 
of  South  Carolina  was  tlie  cultivation  of 
rice,  introduced  by  ffovemor  Smith,  in 
1695 :  that  of  cotton  followed ;  and  the  col- 
ony flourished  untU  its  progress  was  check- 
ed by  war  with  die  Indians,  and,  subse- 
quently, by  the  revolution.  South  Caroli- 
na suffered  severely  in  the  latter  contest, 
and  was  the  theatre  of  some  of  the  most 
remarkable  events  which  it  produced. 
The  names  of  Marion,  Sumtcn*  and  Lee 
conferred  honor  on  the  state.  The  exist- 
ing government  or  constitution  of  South 
Carolina  was  adopted  June  3,  1790, 
amended  Dec.  17,  1808,  and  again  Dec. 
19, 1816,    (See  Carey  mid  Lea's  Jhlas,) 

Caroline  Amelia  Elizabeth  ;  wife 
of  George  IV,  king  of  G^-eat  Britain  and 
Hanover,  second  daughter  of  duke  Charles 
William  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick  (who 
was  mortally  wounded  in  the  battle  at 
Auerstadt),  and  of  the  pruicess  Augusta  of 
England,  sister  of  George  III.  She  was 
bom  May  17, 1768.  The  young  princess 
tspent  her  youth  in  her  father's  court,  un- 
der much  constramt,  till  1795,  when  she 
was  married  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  now 
king'of  Great  Britain.  The  next  year,  she 
rejoiced  the  royal  &mily  and  the  British 
nation  by  the  birth  of  a  daughter,  Charlotte 
Augusta.  (Charlotte  died  Nov.  6,  1816, 
wife  of  prince  Leopold  of  Saxe-Coburg.) 
She  had  scarcely  recovered  from  her  con- 
finement, when  her  husband  abandoned 
her,  declaring  that  no  one  could  force  his 
inclinations.  This  was  the  beginning  of 
the  disgraceful  dispute  between  the  two 
parties,  which  lasted  till  the  death  of  Car- 
oline, and  exposed  hei*  honor  to  repeated 
accusations  from  her  husband;  while 
Georga  III,  and  all  the  British  nation, 
favored  the  deserted  bride.  (See  Georfrt 
JV.)  The  princess  of  Wales  lived  retired 
from  the  court,  at  a  country-seat  at  Black- 
heath,  where  she  devoted  herself  to  the 
arts  and  sciences,  to  benevolence  and  the 
gratification  of  her  taste,  till  1808.  Mean- 
while, many  reports  were  circulated,  ac- 
cusing her  of  illicit  connexions  witli  cap- 
tain Manly,  sir  Sidney  Smith  and  others, 
and  of  being  the  motlier  of  a  boy ;  on  ac- 
count of  which  die  king  instituted  an  in- 
quiry into  her  couductt  by  a  ministerial 


conumttee.  Tliey  «caiiiined  s  great  mrai- 
ber  of  witnessesj'and  acquitted  the  pn?i- 
cess  of  the  charge,  declaring,  at  tlie  sante 
time,  that  iriie  was  gw\ty  of  some  impru- 
dences, which  had  ffivenriseto  unfounfieil 
suspicions.    The  kmg  confirmed  this  dec- 
laration of  her  innocence,  and  paid  her  & 
visit  of  ceremony.  She  afterwards  recci  v- 
ed  equal  marks  of  esteem  fiom  the  princes, 
her  brothers-in-law.    The  duke  of  Cujii- 
berland  attended  the  princess  to  court  aiul 
to  the  opera.     The  reports  above-men- 
tioned were  caused  by  the  adherents  of 
tlie  prince  of  Wales  and  the  court  of  the 
reigning  queen,  who  was  very  unfavora- 
bly disposed  towards  her  daughter-in-law* 
On  this  occasion,  as  on  many  others,  tlie 
nation  manifested  the  most  enthusiastic 
attachment  to  the  princess.    In  1813,  the 
pubUc  contest  was  renewed  between  the 
two  parties ;  the  princess  of  Wales  com- 
plaining, as  a  mother,  of  the  difficulties 
opposed  to  her  seeing  her  daughter.  The 
prince  of  Wales,  then  regent,  disreganded 
these  complaints.     Upon  this,  in  July, 
1814,  the  princess  obtained  permission  to 
go  to  Brunswick,  and,  afterwards,  to  make 
the  tour  of  Italy  and  Greece.    She  now 
began  her  celebrated  journey  through 
Germany,  Italy,  Greece,  the  Archipelago 
and  Syria,  to  Jerusalem,  in  which  the  Ital- 
ian Bergami  was  her  confidant  and  at- 
tendant.    Many  infimoous  reports  were 
afterwards  circulated,  relating  to  the  con- 
nexion between  the  princess  and  Bergami. 
On  her  journey,  she  received  grateful 
acknowledgments  for  her  liberality,  her 
kindness,  and  her  generous  efforts  for  the 
rehef  of  the  distrrased.    She  afterwards 
lived  in  Italy  a  great  part  of  the  time, 
at  a  country-seat  on  lake  Como.    When 
the  prince  of  Wales  ascended  the  British 
throne,  Jan.  29,  1820,  lord  Hutchinson 
offered  her  an  income  of  £50,000  sterling, 
the  name  of  queen  qf  England,  and  every 
title  appertaining  to  that  dignity,  on  the 
condition  that  she  would  never  return  to 
England.    She  refused  the  proposal,  and 
asserted  her  claims,  more  firmly  than  ever, 
to  the  rights  of  a  British  queen,  complain- 
ed of  the  ill  treatment  shown  to  her,  and 
exposed    the    conspiracies   against    her, 
which  had  been  contrived  by  a  secret 
agent,  the  baron  de  Ompteda,  of  Milan. 
Attempts  at  a  reconcihatioii  led  to  do 
favorable  result.    She  at  length  adopted 
the  bold  resolution  to  return  to  England, 
where  she  was  neither  expected  nor  wish- 
ed for  by  the  ministry,  and,  amid  the  loud- 
est expressions  of  the  public  joy,  arrived 
fix)m  Calais,  June  5,  and,  the  next  day, 
entered  London  in  triumph.    The  minis* 
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tBC^kttd  liverpoQlf  nowaccnsed  the  queen 
l)efi>re  the  parliament,  for  the  purpose  of 
exposing  her  to  uniyersal  contempt  as  an 
adulteress.  Whatever  the  investigations 
of  the  parliament  may  have  brought  to 
li^^t,  the  public  voice  was  louder  than 
ever  in  &vor  of  the  queen ;  and,  after  a 
protracted  investigation,  the  bUl  of  pains 
and  penalties  was  passed  to  a  third  read- 
ing only  by  a  majority  of  123  to  95 ;  and 
the  ministers  deemed  it  prudent  to  delay 
proceeding  with  the  bill  for  six  months, 
which  was  equivalent  to  withdrawing  it 
Thus  ended  this  revolting  process,  which 
was,  throughout,  a  fla^^t  outrage  on 
public  decency.  In  this  trial,  Mr.  Broug- 
ham acted  as  the  queen's  attorney-gene- 
ral, Mr.  Denman  as  her  solicitor,  and 
Drs.  Lushington,  Williams  and  Wilde  as 
her  counsel.  Though  banished  from 
the  court  of  the  king,  her  husband,  the 
ciueen  still  lived  at  Brandenburs  house, 
in  a  manner  suitable  to  her  rai£,  under 
the  protection  of  the  nation.  In  July, 
1821,  at  the  coronation  of  George  IV,  she 
first  requested  to  be  crowned,  then  to  be 

S resent  at  the  ceremony.  But,  by  an  or- 
er  of  the  privy  council,  both  requests 
were  denied,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
assistance  of  the  opposition,  she  suffered 
the  personal  humiliation  of  being  repeat- 
edly refused  admission  into  Westminster 
abbey.  She  then  published  in  the  public 
papers  her  protest  against  the  oraer  of 
the  privy  council.  Soon  after  her  hus- 
band's departure  to  Ireland,  July  90,  in 
consequence  of  the  violent  agitation  of 
her  mind,  she  was  suddenly  taken  sick 
in  Drury  lane  tlieatre.  An  mflammation 
of  the  bowels  [mUriiis)  succeeded,  and 
she  foretold  her  own  death  before  the 
physicians  apprehended  such  an  event. 
She  died  Aug.  7, 1821.  The  corpse,  ac- 
cording to  her  last  will,  was  removed  to 
Brunswick,  where  it  rests  among  the  re- 
mains of  her  ancestors. '  Her  tomb-stone 
has  a  very  short  inscription,  in  which  she 
is  called  the  unhappy  queen  of  EnglatuL 
The  removal  and  tne  entomoing  of  her 
mortal  remains  gave  rise  to  many  dis^ 
turbances,  first  in  London,  and  afterwards 
in  Brunswick.  These  were  founded 
more  in  opposition  to  the  arbitrary  meas- 
ures of  the  ministry  than  in  respect  for 
the  memory  of  the  queen.  Two  causes 
operated  much  in  favor  of  the  queen — 
the  unpopularity  of  the  ministry  and  the 
general  feeling  that  the  king  was  perhaps 
Uie  last  man  in  the  whole  kingdom, 
who  had  a  right  to  complain  of  the  in- 
continencies  of  his  wife,  which  many, 
even  of  her  friends,  undoubtedly  believed. 


Caroline  Laws.    (See  Cca^lma.) 
Caroline  Matilda,  bom  1751,  daugh- 
ter of  Frederic  Lewis,  prince  of  Wales, 
married,  1766,  king  Christian  VII  of  Den- 
mark, and  became  mother  of  the  present 
king  of  Denmark,  Frederic  VII,  who  was 
bom  1768.    Though  young  and  beautiful, 
and  universally  esteemed  by  the  nation, 
yet  she  was  treated  with  hatred  and  neg- 
lect l^  the  grandmother  of  her  husband, 
queen  Sophia  Magdalena,  as  well  as  by 
his  step-mother,  Juliana  Maria,  who,  for 
some  time,  influenced  even  her  husband 
against  her.    Stmensee  (q.  v.),  by  profes- 
sion a  physician,  the  fevorite  of  the  king, 
became  her  friend,  and  both,  in  union 
with  Brandt,  endeavored  to  gain  the  kin^ 
fix)m  the  influence  of  the  party  opposed 
to  the  queen.    The  reuis  of  government 
came  into  the  hands  of  Stmensee,  but  the 
party  of  the  king's  step-mother  and  her 
son,  prince  Frederic,  procured  (1772)  tfie 
imprisonment  of  the  queen,  the  counts 
Stmensee  and  Brandt,  and  all  their  friends. 
Stmensee  and  Brandt  were  tried,  and  ex- 
ecuted for  high  treason.    Even  the  queen 
was  at  first  in  danger  of  being  condemned 
to  death.     April  6,  she  %  was  separated 
firom  her  husband,  and  confined  m  Aal- 
borg,  but  liberated  by  the  interference  of 
her  brother,  king  George  III.    She  died 
May  10, 1775,  at  Celle,  in  Hanover,  scarce- 
ly ^  years  old,  of  a  lung  fever,  the  conse- 
quence of  her  grief.    Tae  interesting  let- 
ter, in  which  she  took  leave  of  her  brotli- 
cr,  the  king  of  England,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  small  work  Die  lezten  Slunden  der 
Konigin  von  Danemark,    She  was  of  a 
mild  temper,  and  beloved  by  all  around 
her. 

Carp  (cvpnntw,  L.);  a  genus  of  soft- 
finned  abdominal  fish,  which  Cuvier 
makes  the  fourth  family  of  *the  order. 
This  is  a  very  natural  genus,  containing 
very  numerous  species.  It  is  easily  dis- 
tinguishable by  the  small  mouth,  toothless 
jaws,  and  gills  of  three  flat  rays.  The 
tongue  and  palate  are  smooth,  but  the 
gullet  is  admirably  constmcted  for  masti- 
cation, having  large  teeth  attached  to  the 
inferior  pharyngecU  bones,  which  press  the 
food  between  themselves  and  a  gelatinous 
knob,  connected  with  a  bony  plate  that 
is  united  with  the  first  vertebra- common- 
ly called  the  carp's  tongue.  They  have 
but  one  dorsal  fin,  and  the  body  is  covered 
with  scales,  generally  of  large  size.  They 
firequent  fresh  and  quiet  waters,  feeding 
on  nerbs,  grains,  and  even  mud,  being, 
perhaps,  the  least  carnivorous  of  the  finny 
race.  Some  of  the  species  have  a  beard 
of  small,  fleshy  threaas  at  the  angles  of 
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the  upper  jaw.— The  most  noted  of  the 
species  are  the  common  carp  (C.  carpio^ 
L.),  which,  in  manv  parts  of  the  world, 
are  bred  in  ponds,  ror  the  use  of  the  table, 
and  the  goldfish  (C.  amatua),  beUeved  to 
be  originally  from  China,  very  commonly 
bred  in  ponds  and  vases  as  an  oniament, 
on  account  of  ita  beautiful  colors.  In  his 
memoir  on  American  Icthyology,  doctor 
Mltchill  enumerates  four  species  of  carp, 
under  the  names  of  C.  ttrts^  fresh- water 
sucker ;  C  ohUmgua^  chub  of  New  York ; 
C  chrysoleucaSi  New  York  shiner ;  and 
C.  aironasuSi  brook  mumow. — ^The  com- 
mon carp  of  Europe  is  esteemed  very 
highly  for  stocking  ponds,  being  of  quick 
srowth,  spawning  tnrice  a  year.  As  the 
females  do  not  commence  breeding  until 
eight  or  nine  years  old,  it  is  necessary  to 
keep  up  a  supply  of  carp  of  that  age  by 
avoiding  to  destroy  the  females.  The 
proportion  of  males  to  be  preserved  is  four 
for  every  twelve  females.  Under  com- 
mon circumstances,  the  carp  grows  two 
or  three  inches  in  length  in  a  year;  but, 
where  the  ponds  are  exceedingly  well 
supplied  with  food,  they  have  been  known 
to  grow  from  five  to  eighteen  inches  in 
the  same  time.  They  thrive  best  m  ponds 
havinff  clayey  or  marly  sides,  and  well 

Srovided  with  aquatic  vegetables.  In  or- 
er  to  furnish  them  with  fresh  vegetable 
food,  it  is  usual  to  rake  the  sides  of  the 
pond,  left  dry  by  evaporation,  with  an 
iron  rake,  and  then  to  sow  grass-seed,  so 
that,  when  the  pond  is  again  filled  up  by 
the  rains,  there  may  be  agrowth  of  tender 
herbage  for  the  fish.  Grains  of  various 
sorts,  and  garbage,  are  frequently  thrown 
into  the  pond,  witli  a  view  to  aid  m  fatten- 
mg  carp.  A  pond  of  one  acre  in  extent  is 
said  to  be  sufficient  to  feed  300  carp  of 
two  or  three  years,  or  400  of  one  year  old. 
Carp,  in  their  native  condition,  frequent 
the  deepest  places  of  ponds  or  rivers, 
where  there  is  the  least  current  It  is  a 
fish  which  requires  much  patience  and 
address  in  the  angler.  They  seldom  bite 
m  cool  weather,  but,  during  hot  seasons 
bite  very  freely.  The  bait  commonly  usea 
in  angling  for  carp  is  worms,  and  some- 
times grasshoppers.  Various  sweet  pastes 
tu*e  also  used,  fonned  of  honey  or  sugar, 
mingled  with  flour  and  small  quantities 
of  veal,  pounded  together  in  a  mortar,  till 
sufficiently  tough  to  adhere  to  a  hook 
without  being  easily  washed  off.  A  Utde 
while  wool,  mixed  with  the  other  ingre- 
dients, is  of  great  assistance  in  giving  the 
mass  the  requisite  tenacity.  To  increase 
the  pleasure  and  profit  of  carp  fishing,  it 
is  well,  for  a  few  days  previous,  to  have 


some  brewer's  grains  or  other  food  thrown 
into  the  water,  by  which  the  fish  will  be 
induced  to  collect  at  any  particular  place 
in  greater  numbers. 

Carpathian  Mountains  ;  one  of  the 
most  extensive  ranges  of  mountains  in 
Europe,  which  covers  an  area  of  about 
39,432  square  miles;  running  from  the 
Black  sea,  between  Walachia  and  Molda- 
via, through  Transylvania,  Galicia  and 
Hungary,  to  Silesia,  there  uniting  itself 
with  tlie  Riesengcbirge,  at  the  pass  of 
Jablunka  (where  are  the  sources  of  the 
Oder  and  Vistula),  and  sending  out  spurs, 
which  reach  as  for  as  the  Danube,  and  the 
spurs  of  the  Alps.  The  highest  points 
(covered  with  perpetuad  snow),  called 
jTcrfro,  rise  in  peaks,  of  which  the  most 
elevated,  the  Lomnitz  peak  {Ijommtzer 
Spitze),  IB  over  8162  feet  high.  The  prin- 
cipal chain  contains  much  salt.  On  the 
branches,  the  vine  is  cultivated,  and  vari- 
ous metals,  precious  and  base,  are  found 
in  them.  The  Carpathian  mountains 
have  lately  been  attentively  investigated 
by  geologists,  and  interesdns  facts  nave 
been  ascertained  respecting  them.  They 
afiford  refuge  to  a  great  number  of  Gip- 
aes. 

Carpentaria  ;  a  large  bay  on  the  N. 
coast  of  New  Holland  ;  Ion.  130°  SGf  E. ; 
lat  IQP  20'  S.  Tliat  part  of  the  country 
which  borders  on  the  bay  is  also  called 
Carpenlaria, 

CTarpets  are  thick  textures,  composed 
wholly  or  partly  of  wool,  and  wrought  by 
several  dissimilar  methods.  The  simplest 
mode  is  that  used  in  weaving  Venetian 
carpets,  the  texture  of  which  is  plain, 
composed  of  a  striped  woollen  warp  on  a 
tliick  woof  of  linen  thread. — Kiddermin- 
ster carpeting  is  composed  of  two  wool- 
len webs,  which  intersect  each  other  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  produce  definite 
figures. — Brussels  carpeting  has  a  basis 
composed  of  a  warp  and  woof  of  strong 
linen  thread.  But  to  every  two  threads 
of  linen  in  the  warp,  there  is  added  a 
parcel  of  about  ten  threads  of  woollen  of 
difrerent  colors.  The  Unen  tliread  never 
appears  on  the  upper  surface,  but  parts 
of  the  woollen  threads  are,  from  time  to 
time,  drawn  up  in  loops,  so  as  to  consti- 
tute ornamental  figures,  the  proper  color 
being  each  time  selected  from  the  parcel 
to  which  it  belongs.  A  sufficient  number 
of  these  loops  is  raised  to  produce  a  uni- 
form surface.  To  render  them  eau«l» 
each  row  passes  over  a  wire,  which  is 
subsequently  withdrawn.  In  some  case^ 
the  loops  are  cut  through  with  the  end  of 
the  wire,  which  is  sharpened  for  the  pur- 
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poee,  ao  as  to  cm  off  th«  diread  as  it 
passes  out.  In  €orwmg  the  figure,  the 
weaver  is  guided  by  a  pattern,  which  is 
drawn  in  squares  upon  a  paper. — ^Turkey 
carpets  appear  to  be  &bricated  upon  the 
same  general  principles  as  the  Brussels, 
except  that  the  texture  is  all  woollen,  and 
the  loops  larger,  and  always  cut— There 
are  several  carpet-manufactoriee  in  New 
England,  which  make  handsome  good& 
The  English  and  Americans  are  the  only 
nations  among  whom  carpets  are  articles 
of  general  use. 

Carpi,  Ugo  da,  a  painter  and  engraver, 
flourished  in  the  beginning  of  the  16th 
century.  He  is  generally  considered  as 
the  inventor  of  that  species  of  engravinff 
denominated  chiaro-oacuro,  which  was  af 
terwards  carried  to  such  t^erfection  by 
Balthasar  Peruzzi. 

Carpi,  Giroiamo  da,  a  painter  of  the 
16th  century,  a  native  of  Ferrara,  painted 
many  pictures  for  the  churches  there  and 
at  Bologna.  He  was  a  great  admirer  of 
Correg^io  and  Parmegiauo,  whose  works 
he  copied  with  great  success.  He  died 
In  15^. 

Ca&racci  ;  the  name  of  a  celebrated 
fiunily  of  painters.— Ludovico  Carracci, 
son  of  a  butcher,  bom  1555,  at  Bolo^a, 
appeared,  at  first,  to  be  more  fit  for  grind- 
ing colors  than  for  transferring  them  to 
canvas.  But  his  slowness  did  not,  in  fact, 
arise  fmn  deficiency  of  talent,  but  from 
zeal  for  excellence.  He  detested  all  that 
was  called  ideal,  and  studied  only  nature, 
which  he  imitated  with  great  care.  At 
Florence,  he  studied  under  Andrea  del 
Sarto,  and  enjoyed  the  instruction  of  Pas- 
signano.  He  went  to  Parma  for  the  pur- 
pose of  studying  Correggio,  who  was  then 
imitated  by  almost  all  the  Florentine 
painters.  At  Bologna,  he  endeavored  to 
obtain  popularity  &r  his  new  principles 
among  the  young  artists,  and  united  him- 
self with  his  cousins,  AgosUno  and  Amii- 
bale  Carracci,  whom  he  sent,  in  1580,  to 
Parma  and  Venice.  On  their  retuiti  to 
Bologna,  the  three  artists  began  to  acquire 
reputation,  but  met  with  the  most  violent 
opposition.  Anuibale,  the  most  resolute 
of  them,  was  of  opinion,  tliat  they  should 
refiite  the  slandeis  in  circulation  by  the 
excellence  of  their  productions.  Ludo- 
vico resolved  to  establish  an  academy  for 
painters  at  Bolo^a,  which  he  called  the 
accademia  degli  tneamminaii  (from  incam" 
minarej  to  put  in  the  way).  His  first  prin- 
ciple was,  that  the  study  of  nature  must 
be  united  with  the  imitation  of  the  best 
masters.  He  soon  ^ve  an  example  of 
this  principle  in  the  frophecy  of  John  the 


BapUst^  in  the  nuuiASteiy  of  the  Carthu- 
sians, imitating,  in  single  figures,  the  sgrle 
of  Raphael,  Titian  and  Tintoretto.  The 
finest  works  of  Ludovico  are  at  Bologna ; 
for  instance,  those  which  adorn  the  ball 
in  the  monasteiy  of  St.  Michael,  in  Bos- 
co,  and  the  ^rmunciationy  in  tiie  catliedral 
at  Bologna.  He  excelled  in  architectural 
views  and  in  drawing,  and,  in  general, 
was  very  thorough  in  all  the  branches  of 
his  art  After  having  enjoyed  his  fame 
fi)r  a  long  time,  at  least  as  long  as  his 
cousins  were  alive,  Ludovico  died,  iu 
1619,  almost  in  poverty,  17  years  after 
the  death  of  Agostino,  and  10  after  that 
of  Annibale.  The  chief  reproach  to 
which  he  is  liable  is,  that  he  did  not 
unite  the  study, of  the  antiques  with 
that  of  nature.  His  coloring  has  also 
been  blamed. — Paolo  Carracci,  a  brother 
of  Ludovico,  is  of  no  importance. — ^Agos- 
tino Carracci,  mentioned  above,  was  £)m 
in  1558,  at  Bologna.  He  soon  became 
one  of  the  most  accompUshed  disciples 
of  Ludovico,  and  excelled  particularly  in 
invention.  He  engraved  more  pieces 
than  he  painted,  in  order  to  please  his 
brother  Annibale,  who  became  envious 
of  his  fame,  after  a  picture  of  Agostiud 
had  obtained  a  prize  m  preference  to  one 
of  his  own,  ana  another  exceUent  picture 
— tlie  Communion  of  St.  Jarom-^YiBa  gain* 
ed  his  brother  universal  admiration.  Sub- 
sequently, Agostino  accompanied  Anni* 
bale  to  Rome,  audasasted  him  in  painting 
the  Famesian  gallery.  As  many  persons 
said  that  the  en^ver  worked  better  dian 
the  painter,  Annibale  removed  his  brother, 
under  pretext  that  his  style,  though  ele- 
gant,  was  not  grand  enough.  Agostino 
went  then  to  the  court  of  the  duke  of 
Parma,  and  painted  there  a  picture  rep* 
resenting  the  heavenly,  the  earthly  and 
the  venal  love.  There  was  only  one 
figure  wanting,  when,  exhausted  by  labor 
and  mortification,  he  died,  in  1601.  He 
WTote  a  treatise  on  perspective  and  archi- 
tecture. As  an  engraver,  be  deserves 
great  praise,  and  often  corrected  the  im<» 
perfect  outlines  of  his  originals.  Among 
his  engravings  are  many  obscene  ones, 
which  have  hscome  rare. — ^Annibale  Car- 
racci, his  brother,  bom  1560,  at  Bologna, 
worked,  at  first,  with  his  &ther,  who  was 
a  tailor.  By  the  advice  of  his  cousin 
Ludovico,  he  learnt  drawing,  and  made 
the  most  astonishing  progress,  copying 
first  the  pieces  of  Cone^po^  Titian  and 
Paul  Veronese,  and  punting,  like  them, 
small  pictures  before  he  undertook  large 
ones.  In  tlie  academy  founded  by  the 
Carracci,  he  taught  the  rules  of  arrange* 
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ment  and  distribution  of  figures.  He  is 
cue  of  the  greatest  iznitaton  of  Conreggio. 
IBs  St,  Rogue  distributing  ^Ims,  now  in 
Dresden,  was  the  first  painting  which 
gave  him  reputation.  His  (kniua  of 
Glory  is  likewise  celebrated.  In  the 
Famesian  gallery,  which  he  {Uiinted, 
there  breathes  an  antique  elegance,  and 
all  the  grace  of  Raphael.  You  find  there 
imitations  of  Tibaldi  (who  painted  at  Bo- 
logna, about  1550,  wiui  Nicolo  del  Abatel 
of  Michael  Angelo  (the  style,  indeed, 
somewhat  softened),  and  the  excellences 
of  the  Venetian  and  Lombard  schools. 
Out  of  Bologna,  he  is  acknowledged  as 
the  greatest  of  the  Carracci.  In  that  city, 
however,  Ludovico  is  more  admired. 
Agostino,  perhaps,  had  more  invention, 
and  Ludovico  more  talent  for  teaching ; 
but  Annibale  had  a  loftier  spirit,  and  his 
style  is  more  eloquent  and  noble.  He 
died  of  grief  (1609),  at  tlie  ingratitude  of 
cardinal  Famese,  who  paid  him  for  20 
▼ears'  labor  widi  500  gold  scudi.  He  was 
buried  at  the  side  of  Raphael,  in  the  Pan- 
theon of  Rome. — ^Francesco  Carracci, 
another  brodier,  is  unimportant — ^Antonio 
Carracci,  a  natural  son  of  Agostino,  bom, 
1583,  at  Venice,  has  more  merit.  Among 
the  many  well-known  disciples  of  the 
Carracci,  Domenichino  deserves  to  be 
particularly  named. 

Ca&reras  ;  three  brothers,  distinguish* 
ed  in  the  revolution  of  Chile.    Jo&  Mi- 

Eiel  Carrera,  Juan  Jos^  Carrera,  and 
uis  Carrera,  were  the  sons  of  a  rich 
landholder  in  Santiago,  don  Ignacio  Car- 
rera. One  of  them  served  in  Europe 
until  1811,  and  attained  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant-colonel and  commandant  of  a  regi- 
ment of  hussars.  The  three  brothers 
took  an  active  part  in  the  revolution  fix>m 
its  commencement,  and,  in  November, 
1811,  obtained  the  eflTective  control  of  the 
revolutjonaiy  government ;  don  Jos^  Mi- 
guel, the  eldest,  being  a  member  of  the 
junta,  and  colonel  in  the  army,  and  the 
two  younger  brothers  being  also  colonels 
in  difierent  corps,  and  the  military  beinff 
ttrongly  in  their  favor.  They  continued 
in  the  possession  of  power  until  1813, 
when  they  were  taken  prisoners  by  the 
Spaniards,  and  confined  at  Taloa.  During 
their  confinement,  O'Higgins  placed  him- 
self at  the  head  of  affiiirs.  But  they  soon 
regained  their  liberty,  and,  by  means  of 
their  popularity  with  the  army,  were  ena- 
bled to  displace  0*Higffins,  and  resume 
their  former  influence,  although  not  witli- 
out  a  conflict  with  their  antagonist  Tliey 
became  reconciled  to  him,  however,  and 
•eted  in  concert  with  him  at  the  battle  of 


Rancagua,  in  October,  1814,  in  whicb  tbe 
patriots  were    defeated,  and    in  conse> 
quence  of  which  tlie  Carreras  and  their 
associates  fled  across  the  Andes.     Don 
Jos^  Miguel  left  South  America  for  the 
U.  States,  seeking  supplies  of  men  and 
money.    Meanwhile,  aon  Juan  Jose  and 
don  Luis   remained  in   Buenos  AyreSy 
where  they  were  detained,  on  their  pa- 
role, by  Pueyrredon,  and  not  allowed  to 
join  the  army  sent  for  the  liberation  of 
Chile,  commanded  bv  their  pereonal  en- 
emy, O^Hig^s,  and  his  bosom  friend, 
ffeneral  San  Martin.    Don  Jos^  Miguel 
found  them  in  this  condition  upon  his 
return  in  1817,  and  was  himself  arrested 
at  Buenos  Avres,  but  made  his  escape. 
His  brothers  fled  fit>m  Buenos  Ayres,  but 
were  apprehended,  Aug.  17,  1817,  near 
Mendoza,  and  thrown  into  prison.    Upon 
learning  this,    general   San  Martin  de- 
spatch^ his  secretary,  Monteagudo,  to 
bring  them  to  trial,  and,  if  possible,  in- 
vent some  plausible  cause  lor  their  exe- 
cution, so  as  to  prevent  their  return  to 
Chile.    Accordingly,  a  fidie  accusation  of 
having  murdered  some  obscure  person  in 
1814  was  brought  against  don  Juan  Jose ; 
but,  as  this  did  not  inculpate  don  Luis,  a 
plot  was  contrived  with  the  soldiers,  and 
the  brothers  were  induced  to  attempt  their 
escape ;  after  which  the  proceedings  wers 
resumed,  and  they  were  condemned,  on 
the  8th  of  March,  1818,  to  be  shot  on  die 
same  day.    They  heard  their  sentence  at 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  were 
slaughtered  at  six.    They  walked  arm  in 
arm  to  the  place  of  execution,  gave  the 
word  to  the  soldiers  to  fire,  and  embraced 
each  other  in  death.    So  causeless  were 
these  legal  murders,  that  public  opinion 
charges  them  upon  San  Martin,  who, 
finding  the  friends  of  the  Carreras  nu- 
merous in  Chile,  employed  his  creaturs 
Monteagudo  to  procure  their  death.   With 
brutal  cruelty,  San  Martin  sent  their  aged 
father  an  account  of  tlie  expenses  of  their 
execution,  with  an  order  for  its  immediate 
payment     He  paid  the  bloody  charge, 
and,  two  days  afterwards,  expired  of  a 
broken  heart.    Don  Jos^  Miguel  resolved 
to  avenge  their  death.    He  raised  a  small 
body  of  troops,  natives  and  foreigners, 
and  marched  across  the  ptmuoaSy  haviojg 
found   means   to   corrcspona  with  his 
fiiends  in  Santiago.     His  progress  was 
viewed  with  great  uneasiness  by  O'Hig- 
ffins,  then  supreme  director  of  Chile ;  for 
Uie  people  cherished  the  fondest  recol- 
lections of  the  Carreras,  whose  wisdom  in 
government,  and  personal  condescensioiL 
afiability  and  munificence,  had  won  aU 
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lieans.  A  coDBpincy  in  iavor  of  Ourem, 
UDfoituDately,  waa  detected  by  O'Higgius, 
and  suppreflsed.  Don  Jos6  Miguel  ar- 
rived near  Mendoza  in  January,  1822, 
and  waa  there  unexpectedly  met  bv  a 
superior  force,  and  surrounded  and  taken 
prisoner,  after  a  brave  resistance.  Beinff 
conducted  to  Mendoza,  he  yrns  huiriea 
through  a  brief  form  of  trial,  and  exe- 
cuted on  the  very  spot  where  his  brothers 
suffered.  Thus,  by  a  singularly  adverse 
fortune,  perished  a  famify  of  brothers, 
who  loft  not  their  equals  in  patriotism, 
talents  and  purity  of  character  in  Chile. 
Their  fiiend  and  adviser,  Rodriguez,  also 
perished,  a  victim  of  the  same  enemies. 
— ^In  testimony  of  theu:  respect  for  the 
memorv  of  the  Carreras,  the  government 
of  Chile  have  recendy  ordered  the  re- 
moval of  their  remains  from  Mendoza  to 
their  native  country.  (Stevenson's  Sovlh 
Amtricoy  voL  iii;  NorUi  American  Review^ 
vol.  xxiv,  p.  313 ;  Miller's  MenLy  i.  p.  383.) 

CAaatSB,  COMMON.  (See  Common  Car- 
rkr) 

Carrier,  John  Baptist,  bom  m  1756, 
at  Volai,  near  Auriuac,  in  Upper  Au- 
veigne,  an  obscure  attorney  at  tne  begin- 
ning of  the  revolution,  was  chosen,  in  1792, 
member  of  the  national  convention,  aided 
in  the  establishment  of  the  revolutionary 
tribunal,  March  10,  1793,  and  exhibited 
tlie  wildest  rage  for  persecution.  He 
voted  for  the  death  of  Louis  XVI,  de- 
manded the  arrest  of  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
April  6,  1793,  and  contributed  greatly  to 
the  revolution  of  May  31.  OcL  8, 1793, 
he  was  sent  to  Nantes  with  a  commission 
to  suppress  the  civil  war  by  the  exercise 
of  ereater  severity  than  had  yet  been 
used.  The  prisons  were  aheady  full, 
while  the  defeat  of  the  Vendeans  near 
Savenav  increased  the  number  of  prison- 
eis.  Multitudes,  informally  and  precipi- 
tately condemned,  were  executea  daily ; 
but  Carrier  found  this  process  too  slow. 
He  resolved,  therefore,  to  destroy  the 
mrisoners  in  a  mass,  and  without  a  trial. 
He  caused  94  priests  to  be  conveyed  to  a 
boat  with  a  perforated  bottom,  under  pre- 
tence of  transporting  them,  but,  in  reality, 
with  a  view  of  having  them  drowned  by 
nij^t.  Every  day  this  artifice  was  repeat- 
ed. In  the  evening,  the  destined  victims, 
of  every  age  and  of  both  sexes,  were 
brought  to  tlie  boats.  Two  were  tied 
togeUier,  and  plunged  into  the  water,  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet  and  the  edge  of 
the  sabre.  The  executioners  sometimes 
amused  themselves  by  tying  together  a 
young  man  and  woman ;  and  they  called 
these  noyoief  (republican  mairiages).   Be- 


aides  this,  more  than  500  prisonem  wera 

daily  shot  in  the  ouarries  at  Gigan.  For 
more  than  a  montn,  these  deeds  of  mad- 
ness were  perpetrated.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  15,000  individuals  perished  in 
this  way.  The  banks  of  the  Loire  were 
strewea  with*  the  dead,  and  the  water  was 
so  polluted,  that  it  was  prohibited  to  drink 
it  Some  months  before  the  ftdl  of  Ro- 
be^ierre.  Carrier  was  recalled.  The  9th 
Thermidor  (July  27),  1794,  he  was  appre- 
hended, and  brought  before  the  revolu- 
tionary tribunal,  which  condemned  him 
to  death,  Dec.  16, 1794. 

Carrier  Pigeon  {pavedette^  cdumba 
tabeUaria).  This  bird  is  a  native  of  the 
East ;  and  the  practice  of  sending  letters 
by  pigeons  belongs,  therefore,  principally 
to  Ei^em  countries.  The  pigeons  cho- 
sen for  this  service  are  called,  in  Arabic, 
hamahfL  Thev  have  a  ring  of  particolored 
feathers  round  the  neck,  red  rcet,  covered 
with  down,  and  build  their  nests  in  the 
neighborhood  of  human  habitations.  In 
the  province  of  Irak  (that  is,  Chaldaea, 
Babylonia  and  Assvria),  white  pigeons 
are  trained  with  the  least  difficulty.  The 
first  pigeon  used  as  a  messenger  some 
consider  to  be  that  which  Noah  sent  from 
the  aik,  and  which  returned  with  the  leaf 
of  the  olive.  An  actual  post-system,  in 
which  pigeons  were  the  messengers,  was 
establish^  bv  the  sultan  Noureddin 
Mahmood,  who  died  in  1174.  It  was 
improved  and  extended  by  the  caliph 
Ahmed  Alraser-Lidiv-Allah,  of  Bagdad, 
who  died  in  1225.  The  price  of  a  well- 
trained  pair  of  such  pi^[eons  was,  at  that 
time,  1000  dinars,  that  is,  Arabic  ducats. 
This  flying  post  lasted  till  1258,  when 
Baffdad  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Mongols, 
and  was  destroyed  by  them.  At  present, 
only  a  few  wealthy  individuals  in  the 
East  keep  these  pigeons.  It  requires 
much  time  and  patience  to  train  them. 
As  soon  as  the  young  (a  cock  and  a  hen 
are  preferred)  are  figged,  they  are  made 
as  tame  as  possible,  and  accustomed  to 
each  other's  society.  They  are  then  sent, 
in  an  uncovered  cage,  to  the  place  whither 
they  are  usuaUy  to  cany  messages.  If 
one  of  them  is  carried  away,  after  havinir 
been  well  treated  for  some  time,  it  will 
certainly  return  to  its  mate.  A  small  let- 
ter is  written  on  the  finest  silk-paper, 
sometimes  on  a  particular  kind  called 
bird-paper.  This  is  placed  -  lengthwise 
under  one  wing,  and  fastened  with  a  pin 
(the  point  being  turned  from  the  body)  to 
a  feather.  It  needs  not  to  be  mentioned, 
that  no  part  of  the  letter  must  hang  loose, 
lest  the  wind  should  be  collected  in  it,. 
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the  wing  become  tired,  and  the  pigeon  be 
compelled  to  alight  A  pigeon  of  this 
kind  can  go  a  distance  of  upwards  of  1000 
parasangs  (more  than  2700  English  miles) 
m  a  day.  There  were  similar  posts  in 
Egypt,  in  1450,  for  which  columbaries 
were  prepared  in  towers,  erected  at  cer- 
tain distances  for  the  public  security. — 
Tliis  custom  is,  however,  not  confined  to 
tlie  nations  of  the  East  Decius  Brutus, 
according  to  the  elder  Pliny's  accoimt, 
sent  despatches  from  Modena  by  pigeons; 
and  in  modem  times,  they  were  made 
use  of,  during  the  Dutch  war,  by  the  in- 
habitants of  Haerlem,  when  besieged  in 
157<%  and  in  Leyden,  in  1574.  It  is  also 
well  known,  that  some  merchants  in  Paris 
and  Amsterdam  employ  carrier-pigeons, 
in  order  that  the  course  of  exchange  and 
the  prices  of  stocks,  in  Paris,  may  bo 
known  as  soon  as  possible  in  Amsterdam. 

Ca&ro,  Giovanni  di;  a  physician  of 
Milan,  who  settled  in  Vienna.  He  is  cel- 
ebrated for  his  efforts  in  spreading  inocu- 
lation, as  a  protection  from  the  small-pox, 
in  Germany,  Poland,  Hungary  and  Rus- 
sia. He  found  means  to  overcome  even 
the  prejudices  of  the  Turks,  by  sending 
to  lord  Elgin,  at  Constantinople,  in  1800, 
a  quantity  of  vims,  together  with  a  woric 
of  his,  translated  into  Turkish,  on  inocu- 
lation. All  the  attempts  of  the  English 
to  introduce  inoculation  mto  India  had 
been  hitherto  unsuccessful,  because  the 
virus  had  always  been  spoiled  on  the  way. 
Carro  procured  the  matter  from  Lombordy 
cows,  for  doctor  Harford,  at  Bagdad.  It 
retained  all  its  strength,  and  was  the 
means  of  imparting  the  benefits  of  kine- 
pock  inoculation  to  India,  which  the  In- 
dians consider  as  derived  from  a  sacred 
cow,  and  to  which  tliey  have  given  the 
name  ofamurtum  (immortality).  Carro's 
Observations  et  Experiences  sur  la  Vacci- 
nation, avec  um  Planche  cohrh  (Vienna, 
1801  and  1802),  and  his  translation  (Vi- 
enna, 1802)  of  an  English  work,  by  J.  J. 
Loy,on  the  origin  of  the  kine-pock  virus, 
are  very  valuable  works.  In  tlie  Biblio- 
thique  BriUminiqw  are  some  letters  deserv- 
ing of  notice,  \vritten  by  him,  particularly 
one,  dated  Aug. 27, 1803, on  the  anti pesti- 
lential nature  of  the  kine-pock  matter. 

Carroll,  John,  first  Catholic  bishop 
of  the  U.  States,  was  bom  in  Maryland,  in 
the  year  1734.  His  parents  were  Catho- 
lics of  distinguished  respectability,  and 
sent  him,  at  the  age  of  13,  to  the  college 
of  St.  Omer*8,  in  Flanders,  where  he  re- 
mained for  six  years,  when  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  colleges  of  Liege  and  Bniges. 
In  1769,  he  was  ordained  a  priest,  and 


soon  after  became  a  Jesuit    In  1771^  Im 

accompanied  the  present  lord  Stotmon, 
the  son  of  an  English  Cathohc  nobleman, 
on  a  tour  through  Europe,  in  the  capacity 
of  private  tutor;  and,  on  his  return  to 
Bruffes,  in  1773,  accepted  a  profesBorafaip 
in  the  college.  Shortly  afterwards,  he 
was  on  the  point  of  going  back  to  his  na- 
tive country;  but  his  voyage  was  prevent- 
ed hj  the  intelligence  of  the  entire  sup- 
pression of  the  Jesuits  by  the  pope ;  and 
he  retired  to  England,  where  he  resided 
until  1775,  when  he  returned  to  America. 
His  stay  in  Europe  was  prolonged  in  or- 
der that  he  might  assist  his  brethren  in 
procuring  a  mitigation  of  the  severe  sen- 
tence that  had  been  passed  upon  them. 
He  acted  as  secretary-general  to  the  dis- 
persed fathers  in  their  remonstrances  with 
the  courts,  by  which  they  had  been  per- 
secuted. Upon  his  arrival  in  Maryland, 
he  entered  upon  the  duties  of  a  parish 
priest  In  1776,  at  the  solicitation  of  con- 
gress, he  accompanied  doctor  Franklin, 
Chai'les  Carroll  of  Carrollton,  and  Samuel 
Chase,  on  a  mission  to  Canada,  desired 
to  induce  the  people  of  that  province  to 
preserve  a  neutral  attitude  in  the  war  be- 
tween England  and  the  colonies,  but  was 
unsuccessful.  The  Roman  Cathohc  cler- 
gy of  the  U.  States  having  requested  from 
the  pope  the  establishment  of  a  spirimal 
hierarchy  here,  in  preference  to  being 
under  the  superintendence  of  one  in  Eng- 
land, Mr.  Carroll  was  appointed  vicar- 
general  in  1786,  when  he  fixed  his  abode 
in  Baltimore.  In  1789,  he  was  named 
first  Catholic  bishop  of  the  U.  States,  and 
went  to  England,  in  the  summer  of  1790, 
where  he  was  consecrated.  In  tlie  same 
year,  he  returned  to  Baltimore,  and,  as 
the  seat  of  his  episcopal  see  was  esmb- 
lished  in  that  city,  assumed  the  title  of 
bishop  of  Baltimore,  He  was  universally 
esteemed  and  beloved  for  the  exemplaiy 
manner  in  which  he  discharged  his  duties, 
the  mildness  and  courtesy  of  his  manners, 
and  the  sanctity  of  his  life.  Ho  lived  in 
friendly  communion  with  persons  of  other 
sects,  his  character  being  entirely  devoid 
of  intolerance.  A  few  years  before  his 
demise,  he  was  elevated  to  the  archiepis- 
copal  dignity.  He  died  Dec  3,  1815,  in 
the  81st  year  of  his  age. 

Carron  ;  a  village  of  Scodand,  on  the 
banks  of  a  stream  of  the  same  name,  in 
Stirlingshire,  and  about  three  miles  from 
the  shore  of  the  Forth.  Its  extensive 
iron-foundery  is  one  of  the  most  noted 
in  Great  Britain.  This  was  establisbed 
in  1760,  and  now  employs  neariy  2000 
men.    There  are  about  90  fumAces,  and 
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nany  kinds  of  htm  articles  are  made  in 
great  quantities,  as  heavy  pieces  of  ord- 
nance, cylinders  for  steani-eugines,  pumps, 
boilers,  wheels,  witli  all  kinds  of  ponder- 
ous apparatus  used  in  tiie  ails.  That 
tpecies  of  ordnance  called  a  carronadt^ 
used  in  the  navy,  derived  its  name  from 
bting  first  made  here.  Immense  num- 
bers of  shot  and  shells,  of  aO  sizes,  are 
annually  sent  from  Carron.  Cnrron  is 
about  2  miles  north-east  of  Falkirk,  and 
26  in  the  same  direction  from  Edinburgh. 
The  banks  of  the  river  Carron  were  the 
boundary  of  the  Roman  empire  in  Britain ; 
for  the  wall  of  Antoninus  stood  within  a 
short  distance,  and  ran  parallel  to  tliem 
for  seveml  miles.  Two  mounds,  one  of 
them  50  feet  in  height,  called  the  hUls  of 
Dunipailf  rise  about  the  middle  of  its 
course.  Tradition  affirms  that  they  were 
monuments  of  a  peace  between  the  Ro- 
mans and  Caledonians,  and  that  they  take 
their  name  from  dun,  a  hill,  andpor,  peace. 
It  is  more  probable  that  they  are  barrows. 

Carronaoes  (from  tlie  river  Carron^ 
in  Scotland,  where  they  were  first  made) ; 
a  sort  of  artillery,  resembling  howitzers. 
They  are  of  very  large  caliber,  and  carry 
balls,  shells  or  cartouches.  They  are 
much  lighter  than  common  cannon,  and 
have  a  chamber  for  the  powder,  like  mor- 
tanu  They  are  mostly  used  on  board  of 
ships,  in  close  engagements,  from  the  poop 
and  forecastle.  Sometimes  they  are  em- 
ployed in  fortifications.  They  have  been 
cast  fit)m  12  to  68  pounders.  They  were 
first  used  in  the  North  American  revolu- 
tionary war. 

Carrot  (daucus  carota,  Linnteus)  is  a 
biennial  plant,  a  native  of  Britain.  The 
leaves  are  pinnatifid,  and  much  cut  The 
plant  rises  to  the  jieight  of  two  feet,  and 
produces  white  flowers,  succeeded  by 
rough,  hispid  seeds.  The  root  of  the  plant, 
in  its  wild  state,  is  small,  dry,  sticky,  of  a 
white  color,  and  strong-flavored ;  but  the 
root  of  the  cultivated  variety  is  large,  suc- 
culent, and  of  a  red-yellow  or  pale  straw- 
color,  and  shows  remarkably  the  improve- 
ment which  may  be  eflTected  by  cultivation. 
Though  long  known  as  a  garden  plant, 
it  is  comparatively  of  recent  introduction 
in  a^cutture.  It  appears  to  have  been 
cultivated  fix)m  an  early  period  in  Grer- 
manv  and  Flanders,  and  introduced  from 
the  latter  country  to  Kent  and  Suffolk 
eariy  in  the  I6th  century.  The  various 
uses  of  the  carrot  in  cookery  are  well 
known.  Bul^  although  it  contains  much 
nutriment,  it  is  difficult  of  digestion,  par- 
ticularly if  eaten  raw  or  imperfectly  boil- 
ed.   Carrots  are  an  excellent  fodder  for 
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cattle  and  horses,  either  alone  or  mixed 
witli  hay  ;  and,  if  given  to  cows  in  winter 
or  the  early  part  of  spring,  they  are  said 
to  cause  a  great  increase  of  milk,  which 
will  have  a  much  less  oflfensive  taste  and 
smell  than  when  they  are  fed  on  turnips. 
Hogs  thrive  well  upon  carrots  boiled  with 
their  wash.  In  some  parts  of  England, 
tliis  vegetable  has  been  cultivated  as  a 
winter  food  for  deer ;  and  the  tops  have 
even  been  made  into  hay.  Carrots  con- 
tain a  large  proportion  of  saccharine  mat- 
ter, and  various  but  imsuccessful  experi- 
ments have  been  made  to  extract  sugar 
ftom  them.  They  have  been  more  ad- 
vantageously employed  in  distillation. 
Ten  pounds  weignt  of  carrots  >vill  yield 
about  half  a  pint  of  very  strong  ardent 
spirit;  and  the  carrots  produced  by  an 
acre  of  ground,  amounting  to  20  tons, 
have  been  known  to  yield  j50  gallons  of 
spirit  A  sirup  made  of  these  roots,  and 
clarified  with  the  whites  of  eggs,  has  been 
found  useful  for  several  purposes.  An  in- 
fusion of  the  seeds,  and  the  expressed 
juice  of  the  roots,  are  said  to  affi>rd  relief 
m  fits  of  the  gravel.  A  marmalade  of 
carrots  has  been  used  with  success  in  sea- 
scurvy,  and  a  poultice  prepared  from 
them  is  sometimes  employed  in  cancer- 
ous ulcers.  Crickets  are  so  fond  of  these 
roots,  that  they  may  easily  be  destroyed 
by  making  a  paste  of  flour,  powdered  ar- 
senic and  scraped  carrots,  and  placing 
this  near  their  habitation.  Parkinson  in- 
forms "Us  that,  in  his  day,  ladies  wore  car- 
rot leaves  in  the  place  of  feathers.  In 
winter,  an  elegant  ornament  is  sometimes 
formed  by  cutting  off  a  section  from  the 
head  or  thick  end  of  a  carrot,  containing 
the  bud,  and  placing  it  in  a  shallow  ves- 
sel with  water.  Young  and  delicate 
leaves  unfold  themselves,  forming  a  radi- 
ated tuft  of  a  very  handsome  appearance, 
heightened  by  contrast  with  the  season 
of  the  year. 
Carrying  Trade.  (See  ComTnerce.) 
Carstares,  William,  a  Scotch  divine 
of  political  eminence,  was  bom  in  164^, 
at  Cathcart,  near  Glasgow,. where  his  fa- 
ther was  minister.  He  pursued  his  stud- 
ies at  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  whence 
he  was  removed  to  that  of  Utrecht,  was 
introduced  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  and 
intrusted  with  all  his  views  in  reganl  to 
Britain.  He,  however,  returned  to  Scot- 
land, with  the  view  of  entering  the  minis- 
try, but,  after  receiving  a  license  to  preach, 
resolved  to  return  to  Holland.  As  he  was 
to  pass  through  London,  he  was  employed 
fa^  Argyle  and  his  party  to  treat  with  the 
Kngliwt  exclusionists,  and  became  privy 
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to  the  rye-house  plot.  On  the  discovery 
of  that  conspiracy,  he  was  apptehended. 
After  a  rigorous  confinement  in  irons,  he 
was  suhiected  to  the  torture,  and  endured 
this  trial  with  great  firmness ;  but,  being 
afterwards  deluded  with  the  hopes  of  a 
fiill  pardon,  and  assured  that  his  answers 
should  never  be  made  evidence  against 
any  one,  he  submitted  to  make  a  judicial 
declaration.  The  privy  council  violated 
their  engagement,  by  producing  his  evi- 
dence in  court  against  his  fnend,  Mr. 
Baillie,  of  Jerviswood.  Being  released, 
he  returned  to  Holland,  and  was  received 
by  the  prince  of  Orange  as  a  sufferer  in 
his  cause.  The  prince  made  him  one  of 
his  own  chaplains,  and  procured  his  elec- 
tion to  the  office  of  minister  of  tlie  Eng- 
lish congregation  at  Leyden.  He  accom- 
panied the  prince  in  his  expedition,  and 
always  rehiained  about  his  person,  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  During  this  reign, 
lie  was  the  chief  agent  between  the 
church  of  Scotland  and  the  court,  and  was 
very  instrumental  hi  the  establishment  of 
the  presbytery,  to  which  William  was 
averse.  On  the  death  of  William,  he  was 
no  longer  employed  on  public  business; 
but  Anne  continued  him  her  chaplain- 
royal,  and  made  him  principd  of  the  uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh.  When  the  union 
of  the  two  kingdoms  was  agitated,  he 
took  a  decided  part  in  its  favor.  He  did 
not  long  survive  tliis  event,  dying  in  1715, 
at  the  age  of  66.  The  memory  of  Car- 
stares  is,  for  the  most  part,  revered  by  his 
countrymen  as  that  of  an  enlightened 
patriot ;  and  few  men  of  active  power  and 
influence  have  steered  between  parties 
more  beneficially  and  ably. 

Carstens,  Asmus  Jacob,  a  distinguish- 
ed painter,  bom  at  St  Jurgen,  near  Sles- 
wic,  in  1754,  died  at  Rome  in  1798.  He 
studied  at  Copenhagen,  where  he  pro- 
duced his  first  picture — tlie  Death  of  wEs- 
chylus.  In  1783,  he  set  out  for  Rome ;  but, 
after  having  seen  some  worlcs  of  Julio  Ro- 
mani  and  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  was  obliged 
to  return  to  (jJermany,  fit)m  want  of 
means,  and  ignorance  of  the  Italian  lan- 
guage. In  Li'ibec,  he  lived  almost  five 
y cat's  by  painting  likenesses.  A  piece, 
containing  more  than  200  figures — the  Fail 
ofthzAngda—^rocmed  him  the  place  of  a 
professor  in  the  academy  at  Berlin.  In 
171^  he  went  to  Rome.  His  picture  of 
Mef^aptrnt  was  compared  to  the  produc- 
tions of  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo. 
His  subjects  were  almost  all  taken  fit>m 
Homer,  Pindar,  Sophocles,  iEschylus, 
Shakspeare  and  Ossian.  In  Carstens' 
works,  we  find  that  effort  to  attain  cor- 


rectness of  form  and  outline,  gracefulneaff 
of  attitude,  and  loftiness  ami  vigor  of  ex- 
pression, by  which  the  works  of  the  an- 
cients are  distinguished;  but  tliey  fre- 
quently exhibit  a  certain  harshness,  arising 
from  too  close  imitation.  He  was  oflen 
defective  in  anatomy  and  perspective,  and, 
having  begun  late  to  paint  in  oil,  was  un- 
acquamted  with  the  secrets  of  coloring. 
(See  FemovD.) 

Carte,  Thomas,  an  English  historian, 
was  bom  at  Dunmoor,  Warwickshire,  in 
1()86.  He  was  admitted  at  University 
college,  Oxford,  in  1698,  and  was  after- 
wards incorporated  at  Cambridge,  where 
he  took  his  degree  of  M.  A.  in  1706.  His 
first  publication  was  entitled  the  JHj& 
Massacre  set  in.  a  true  Lights  &c.  Incur- 
ring suspicions  during  the  rebellion  of 
1715,  a  warrant  was  issued  for  his  appre- 
hension, which  he  eluded  by  concealment 
in  the  house  of  a  clergyman  at  Coleshil. 
He  subsequently  acted  as  secretary  to 
bishop  Atterbury ;  and,  as  it  was  supposed 
that  he  was  concerned  in  the  conspiracy 
imputed  to  that  intriguing  prelate,  he  was 
charged  with  high  treason,  and  a  reward 
of  £1000  was  offered  for  his  apprehension. 
He  was  again  successful  in  making  his 
escape,  and,  reaching  France,  he  resided 
there  several  years  under  the  name  of 
Philips,  Having  obtained  various  intro- 
ductions to  persons  of  influence  and  learn- 
ing, he  obtamed  free  access  to  the  princi- 
pallibraries,  and  employed  himself  in  col- 
lecting materials  for  an  English  edition  of 
the  History  of  Thuanus.  At  length,  queen 
Caroline,  the  liberal  patroness  of  literary 
merit  of  every  party,  procured  leave  for 
his  return  to  England.  His  important 
work,  the  Life  of  James  Duke  of  Orraond, 
was  published  in  3  vo\s,  folio,  1735^-6. 
This  work  gained  him  great  reputation, 
especially  with  the  tory  pjarty,  and  led 
him  to  meditate  a  general  history  of  Eng- 
land, as  a  counterbalance  to  the  tendency 
of  that  of  Rapin  de  Thoyras,  which  the 
tories  charged  with  error  and  partiality. 
In  1744,  he  was  arrested,  imder  a  suspen- 
sion of  tlie  habeas  corpus  act,  and  exam- 
ined, on  a  suspicion  of  being  employed  by 
the  Pretender.  Nothing,  however,  ap- 
pearing^ against  him,  he  was  discharged. 
.The  fifet  volume  of  his  histoiy,  in  folio, 
eoneUided  with  the  death  of  king  John, 
and  might  have  been  veiy  well  received, 
had  not  the  author  materially  injured  the 
credit  of  his  work,  and  his  own  reputatiwi 
as  a  man  of  sense,  by  the  unnecessary  in- 
sertion of  a  note,  containing  the  ridiculous 
story  of  the  cure  of  one  Christopher  Lovcl, 
who  went  fit>m  Somersetshire  to  Paris  to 
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be  touched  for  the  king's  evil  by  the  Pre- 
tender. Still  he  proceeded  with  his  work, 
and  published  two  more  volumes,  in  1750 
and  1753;  the  fourth,  which  brought  down 
the  history  to  1654,  not  appearmg  until 
after  his  death.  The  character  of  this 
work  is  deservedly  very  high  for  useful 
and  elaborate  research,  for  which  quali- 
ties it  has  risen  greatly  in  esteem,  since  the 
obligations  of  Hume  to  it  have  been  ren- 
der^ apparent  In  point  of  style,  it  is 
mean ;  and  the  pi'ejudices  of  the  author, 
who  was  utterly  destitute  of  the  philo- 
sophical impartiality  requisite  for  a  nisto- 
rian,  are  eveiy  where  conspicuous :  but 
its  diligence  and  exactness,  with  regard 
to  facts,  and  the  intimate  knowledge  of 
original  authors  displayed  by  the  writer, 
will  always  render  it  valuable.  Mr.  Carte 
died  in  April,  1754.  He  is  tlie  author  of 
several  works  besides  tliose  already  men- 
tioned. He  was  a  man  of  indefatigable 
industry,  cheerful  and  entertaining  in  con- 
versation, but  very  slovenly  and  ungainly 
in  his  appearance. 

Cabtel  ;  an  agreement  for  the  delivery 
of  prisoners  or  deserters :  also,  a  written 
challenge  to  a  duel. — Cartel-Siiip ;  a  ship 
commissioned,  in  dme  of  war,  to  exchange 
prisoners ;  also  to  carry  any  proposal-  be- 
tween hostile  powers.  She  must  carry 
DO  cargo,  ammunition,  or  implements  of 
war,  except  a  single  gun  for  si^ials. 

Ca.&T£R,  Elizabeth,  an  Enghsh  lady  of 
ffrcat  learning,  was  the  daughter  of  doctor 
Nicholas  Carter,  a  clergyman  in  Kent, 
and  was  bom  in  1717.  She  was  educated 
by  her  father,  and  soon  became  mistress 
of  Latin,  Greek,  French  and  German ;  to 
which  she  aflerwards  added  Italian,  Si)un- 
ish,  Portuguese,  lleljrew,  and  even  Arabic. 
Several  of  her  poetical  atteuipts  a[)peared 
in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  before  she 
attained  her  17th  year,  and  these  procured 
her  nmch  celebrity.  In  1739,  she  trans- 
lated the  critique  of  Crousaz  on  Pope's 
Essay  on  Man ;  and«  in  the  same  vear, 
gave  a  translation  of  Algarotti*s  explana- 
tion of  Newton's  philosophy,  for  ladies. 
In  1749,  she  commenced  her  translation 
of  Epictetus.  In  1791,  Miss  Carter  had 
an  interview  with  queen  Charlotte,  by  the 
queen's  own  desire,  and,  during  tlie  re- 
mainder of  her  life,  occasionally  received 
visits  from  different  members  of  the  royal 
family,  who  paid  her  particular  attention. 
She  died  in  1806,  in  tlie  89di  yea^  of  her 
age,  and  lies  interred  in  the  burying- 
ATound  of  Groavenor  chapel.  The  year 
following  her  death,  her  Memoirs  were 
published,  and  a  new  edition  of  her  po- 
pfi^Bi  wdf  8ubee(}uentlyv  her  coire^ioiid- 


ence  with  Miaa  Talbot  (in  2  toIs.,  4to.), 
and  letters  to  Mrs.  Montague  and  Mrs. 
Vesey  (4  vols.  8vo.),  all  which  are  much 
esteemed. 
Cartes,  Des.  (See  DesearUs.) 
Carthage  ;  the  most  famous  city  of  Af- 
rica in  antiquity,  capital  of  a  rich  and  pow- 
erful commercial  repubUc.  Dido  (q.  v.), 
fleeing  from  Tyre,  came  to  this  country, 
where  tlie  inhabitants,  according  to  tradi- 
tion, agreed  to  give  her  as  much  land  as 
could  bo  compassed  by  an  ox-hide.  Dido 
cut  the  hide  into  small  thongs,  with  which 
she  enclosed  a  large  piece  of  land.  Here 
she  built  the  castle  ot  Carthage,  and  gave 
the  newly-founded  state  excellent  institu- 
tions. The  first  period  of  the  hisioi^  of 
Carthage  extends  to  the  beginning  ot  the 
war  with  Syracuse,  from  B.  C.  878  to  480. 
Carthage  extended  its  conquests  in  Africa 
and  Sardinia,  carried  on  a  commercial 
war  with  tlie  people  of  Marseilles  and  the 
Etruscans,  and  concluded  a  commercial 
treaty  witli  Rome,  B.  C.  509,  the  original 
document  of  which,  on  stone,  is  stiU  ex- 
tant The  Carthaginians  tlien  directe<l 
tlieir  chief  attention  to  tlie  conquest  of 
Sicily,  with  which  commences  their  sec* 
oud  and  most  splendid  period,  extending 
to  the  beginning  of  then:  war  witli  the 
Romans,  B.  C.  265.  When  Xerxes  un- 
dertook bis  campaign  into  Greece,  the 
Carthaginians  made  a  league  with  him 
agauist  Gelon,  king  of  Syracuse,  but  were 
defeated  at  Uimera,  B.  C.  480,  and  obhged 
to  sue  for  peace,  and  abstain  from  the 
practice  of^  offering  human  sacrifices. 
(See  Gdon.)  In  the  war  with  Iliero,  the 
next  king,  the  Carthaginians  conquered 
the  cities  Selinus,  Himera  and  Agrigen- 
tum.  Dionysius  the  elder  obtained  a 
temporary  peace.  But,  after  Timoicon 
had  delivered  Syracuse  and  Sicily  from 
the  yoke  of  tyranny,  tlie  Carthaginians 
were  peculiarly  unfortunate.  Contagious 
diseases  and  frequent  mutinies  reduced 
the  strength  of  the  city.  When  Sicily 
suffered  under  the  tyranny  of  Agathocles, 
Caithage  engaged  in  a  war  with  him,  and 
was  soon  attacked  and  severely  pressed  by 
the  usurper.  After  the  death  of  Agatho* 
des,  Carthage  once  more  took  part  in 
the  commerce  of  Sicily,  when  difficuK 
ties  broke  out  there  vnth  their  aiixiUaries, 
die  Mamertines.  The  Romans  took  ad«- 
vantage  of  tiiese  trouUes  to  expel  the 
Carthaginians  from  Sicily,  although  they 
had  previously  received  assistance  from 
them  (in  275)  in  a  war  against  Pyrrhus 
of  Epirus,  in  Sicily  and  Lower  Italy. 
Here  begins  the  third  period  of  Cartha- 
jpoiau  kuttorff  embracing  ibe  thrice  ra» 
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peated  struggle  for  dominion  bemeen 
Koine  and  Cartilage,  in  the  interval  be- 
tween 2C4  and  140  B.  C.  The  first  Punic 
war  (see  Punic)  continued  23  years. 
The  fleets  and  armies  of  Carthage  were 
vanquished.  By  the  })eace  (B.  C.  241), 
the  Carthaginians  lost  all  tlicir  possessions 
in  Sicily.  Upon  this,  the  mercenary 
forces,  whose  wages  could  not  be  paid 
by  tJie  exhausted  treasury  of  the  city, 
took  up  arms.  Ilamilc^ur  Barcas  con- 
quered tliem,  and  restored  tlie  Cartha- 
ginian power  hi  Africa.  Notwithstanding 
Uie  peace  with  Carthage,  the  Roniaiis 
took  possession  of  Sardinia  in  228,  where 
tlie  mercenary  lroo))s  of  Carthage  had 
revolted.  Iluniilcar,  who  was  at  tlie  head 
of  tlie  democratic  party,  now  undertook 
the  conquest  of  Spain,  whose  rich  mines 
tempted  tlie  Carthaginians.  For  the  suc- 
cess of  this  enterprise,  within  17  years, 
Carthage  was  indebted  to  tlie  family  of 
Barcas,  which  could  boast  of  the  glorious 
names  of  llaniilcar,  Asdrubal  and  Hanni- 
bal. To  secure  the  possession  of  this 
acquisition,  Asdrul>al  founded  New  Car- 
thage (now  CarUiagena)^  the  most  power- 
ful of  all  the  Curtha<rii)ian  colonics.  The 
second  Punic  war  (218—201  B.  C),  nol- 
withstanduig  the  abilities  of  the  general, 
ended  with  the  subjugation  of  Carthage. 
Haimibal,  neglected  by  his  countrymen, 
and  weakened  by  a  victory  tliat  cost  him 
much  blood,  was  obliged  to  leave  Italy, 
in  order  to  hasten  to  the  assistance  of 
Carthage,  which  was  tlireatened  by  the 
Romans.  The  battle  at  Zama,  in  tlie 
neighborhood  of  Carthage,  resulted  in  fa- 
vor of  the  Romans.  Scipio  granted  the 
city  peace  mider  tiie  severest  conditions. 
Carthage  ceded  Spain,  delivered  up  all 
her  ships  of  war  except  10,  jmid  10,000 
talents  (alK)ut  $10,000,000),  and  promised 
to  engage  in  no  war  witliout  tlie  consent 
of  the  Romans.  Besides  this,  Masinissa, 
the  ally  of  Rome,  and  implacable  enemy 
of  Carthage,  was  placed  on  the  Numidian 
tlirone.  This  king,  under  the  protection 
of  Rome,  deprived  the  Cardiaginians  of 
the  best  part  of  their  possessions,  and  de- 
stroyed tlieir  trade  in  the  interior  of  Afri- 
ca. The  third  war  with  the  Romans  was 
a  desperate  contest.  The  disarmed  Car- 
thaginians were  obliged  to  demolish  their 
'own  walls.  Then,  taking  up  anns  anew, 
they  fought  for  death  or  life.  After  tliree 
vears,  the  younger  Scipio  ended  this  war 
by  the  destruction  of  the  city,  B.  C.  140. 
Augustus  peopled  it  anew,  and  it  regained 
Bome  degree  of  renown.  From  A.  D. 
429  to  534,  it  was  the  residence  of  the 
Vandal  kings.    But  the  Arabians  destroy- 


ed it  a  second  time,  and  few  traces  now 
remain  of  it,  except  an  aqueduct. 

The  government  of  Carthage,  according 
to  the  common  opuiion,  in  its  origin,  was 
nionarcliical ;  afterwards,  it  is  not  known 
how  nor  when,  it  became    republican. 
The  Phoenician  states,  likewise,  had  kings, 
and  tlieir  government,  too,  was  republican. 
As  no  distinct  period  is  mentioned  when 
tljc  government  received  its  Ibnn^  the 
constitution  seems  to  have  been  gradually 
formed,  mostly  by  and  through  domestic 
troubles.     The    govennnent  was    corn- 
jwsed  of  the  siiffdes,  tlie  senate,  tlie  trihu- 
nal   of  the  hundred,  and  tlie  freemen. 
The  suffetes  were  at  the  head  of  afTairs, 
and  were  commonly  called  kings^  by  ilie 
Greek  authors,  and  cormds  by  tlie  Ro- 
mans.    They  were  permanent  officers, 
and  not,  like  the  Roman  consuls,  chosin 
for  short  periods.    The  Cartliaginian  sen- 
ate seems  to  have  been  a  permanent  and 
numerous  body,  in  which  there  wa<  a 
smaller  committee,  comi)osed,  probably, 
of  the  elder  meml>ers.    As  regards  tlie 
power  of  tlie  senate,  and  its  relation  to 
the  people,  we  know  that  the  former  had 
tlie  right  of  delibemting  beforehand  on 
all  affairs  that  were  to  be  referred  to  the 
j)eople.     If  the  suffttea  agreed  with  the 
senate,  the  business  might  be  referred  to 
the  people,  or  not,  as  these  magistrates 
saw  fit ;  but  if  they  disagreed,  it  was  al- 
ways referred  to  the  people ;  and  every 
citizen  had  the  right  of  expressing  his 
opuiions  freely.    War  and  peace,  likewise, 
depended  on  the  decision  of  the  senate* 
The  tribunal  of  the  hundred  was  chosen 
from  the  most  respectable  families,  and 
was  the  highest  political    tribimal.     It 
seems,  also,  to  have  been  in  posset^iion  of 
supreme  civil  jurisdiction.    A  highlv  re- 
markable peculiarity  of  the  Carthaginian 
government  was,  the  separation  of  the 
civil  and  military  power  at  so  early  a  pe- 
riod.   The  suffetes  were  never  their  gen- 
erals.   The  latter  were  chosen  by  the 
people,  and,  in  time  of  war,  had  unlimited 
})ower  in  regard  to  military  operations. 
Aftairs  of  state,  on   the  contrary,  alli- 
ances, and  the  like,  ^vere  administered  by 
a  committee  of  the  senate,  which  was 
associated  with  the  generals.    In  this  re- 
spect, tlie  Carthaginian  constitution  was 
6U[)erior  to  tlie  Roman,  in  which  the 
union  of  the  two  powers  cost  the  state  its 
freedom.    The  religion  of  Carthage  was 
a  branch  of  the  worship  of  the  stars  and 
of  fire,   which  prevailed   ii^  the  EasL 
Conceniing  Moloch  (Baal  or  the  Sun)^ 
the  supreme  god  of  the  PhosniciaDS,  tlie 
human  sacrifices,  and  otlier  peculiohties 
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of  the  PbcBnician  worahip,  the  biabop  of 
Zealand,  doctor  Fredenc  Miinter,  baa 
published  the  result  of  his  intereatiiig  in- 
quiries, in  his  Religion  of  the  Cartha^- 
ians  (Copenhagen,  1821, 2d  edition,  4to.). 

Carthaobna  ;  an  ancient  town  on  the 
coast  of  the  kingdom  of  Murcia,  with 
considerable  trade,  one  of  the  three  great 
naval  harbors  of  Spain,  and  the  best  port 
of  the  Mediterranean.  The  basin  is 
very  deep,  even  quite  close  to  the  town. 
The  hilb  that  surround  it,  with  steep 
ascents,  and  an  island  at  the  mouth  of 
the  harbor,  protect  the  vessels  from  all 
winds.  The  town,  with  the  citadel,  is 
situated  on  a  peninsula  in  the  harbor.  It 
contains  29,000  inhabitants,  fine  wharves, 
a  naval  arsenal,  a  naval  school,  a  math&- 
matical,  nautical  and  pilot  academy,  an 
observatory,  a  botanical  garden,  a  sailr 
cloth  manu&ctoiy,  has  some  fisheries, 
and  some  trade  in  barilla,  silk,  &c.  In 
the  neighborhood  of  the  town,  the  Car- 
thaginians possessed  mines  of  silver  of 
such  richness,  that  Hannibal  was  enabled 
to  caciT  on  the  war  against  the  Romans 
out  of  their  produce.  There  are  hot 
springs  and  salt  mines  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. The  town  was  built  by  the  Car- 
thaginian general  Asdrubal. 

Carthageiva  ;  a  province  of  Colombia, 
forming,  with  the  provinces  Santa  Mar- 
tha and  Rio  llaclia,  the  departinent  Mag- 
dalena(see  Cohmbia^  borderiuff  on  the 
Caribbean  sea  and  the  gulf  of  Darien. 
The  country  is  composed  of  mountains 
and  valleys,  covered  with  large  and  small 
forests.  The  variety  of  plants  and  trees, 
as  well  as  fruits,  is  wonderful.  The  earth 
is  covered  with  perpetual  verdure.  Wheat 
and  other  kinds  of  European  grain  do  not 
flourish  well,  but  Indian  com  and  rice  are 
raised  in  sufficient  quantity  for  the  con- 
sumption of  the  inhabitants.  The  cli- 
mate is  ver^  hot  From  Mav  to  Decem- 
ber, there  is  a  great  deal  of  rain.  The 
variety  and  beauty  of  the  birds  is  remark- 
able. Poultry,  pigeons,  partridges  and 
geese,  are  good  and  plentiml.  The  fruits 
of  the  country  are  pine^apples,  papayas, 
plantains,  &c  The  principal  town  is 
Carthagena. 

Carthaoeiva;  a  city  and  seaport  of 
Colombia,  capital  of  the  province  of  the 
same  name ;  kt  10^  2^  N,;  Ion.  77°  SO' 
W.  ^  The  population  is  rated  at  24,000. 
It  contains  a  handsome  cathedral,  several 
ohurihes,  convents  and  monasteries.  The 
city  is  situated  on  a  sandy  island,  which 
forms  a  narrow  passage  on  tlie  S.  W, 
The  bey  is  one  of  tlie  best  in  the  country. 
It  extends  seven  miles  fiiom  N.  to  8^  and 
46* 


has  a  safe  anchorage,  though  the  many 
shallows  at  the  entrance  nuJce  a  careful 
steerage  necessary.  There  are  among 
the  inhabitants  of  Carthagena  very  many 
of  Indian  descent  The  city,  hke  the 
whole  province,  is  subjected  to  the  incon* 
venience  of  periodical  rains. 

Carthusians  ;  a  religious  order,  insti-r 
tuted  by  St  Bruno  (q.  v.),  who,  in  1086, 
built  several  hermitages  m  a  desert  sur- 
rounded by  hills  and  rocks,  four  leases 
£rom  Grenoble,  and,  with  six  companions, 
united  the  ascetic  with  the  monastic  life, 
like  the  Camaldulians.  The  inhabitants 
of  this  desert  bulk  a  church,  and,  by  in- 
dustry and  skill,  converted  into  gardens 
a  place  which  seemed  to  have  b^n  deflh 
tined  for  the  haunt  of  wild  beasts  only. 
At  the  same  time,  they  practised  the 
greatest  abstinence,  wore  coaise  gar^ 
meuts,  and  eat  only  veipetables  and  the 
coarsest  bread.  From  their  original  seat 
(La  Chartreuse),  they  were  called  Cartku^ 
siansj  and  tlieir  monasteries,  at  first  only 
a  few  in  number,  were  called  Chartreuses^ 
Their  fiflh  general,  Ouigues  (died  1137], 
prescribed,  besides  the  usual  monaatie 
vows,  eternal  silence  and  solitude,  jjtf e- 
cbanical  labors  and  copying  of  books,  to- 
gether with  religious  worship,  constituted 
their  occupation.  They  observed  a  strict 
temperance,  and  submitted  to  bleeding 
Ay9  times  a  year.  In  1170,  they  were 
confirmed  by  the  pope.  In  the  following 
centuries,  they  received  additional  stat- 
utes, which  foibade  altogether  the  eating 
of  flesh,  and  allowed  them  to  speak  only 
during  certain  hours  on  Thursdays  ana 
the  days  on  which  the  chapter  met, 
With  increasing  wealth,  however,  manj 
embellishments  were  added  to  their  soh- 
tary  life,  as  tiie  ^reat  Chartreuse,  near 
Grenoble,  and  theur  elegant  palaoe  at  Na- 
ples, prove.  The  mon^  were,  in  genera], 
well  informed,  hospitable,  and  remaritable 
for  their  neatness.  Excessive  penance 
was  interdicted,  but  their  laws  were  ex- 
ceedingly severe  against  disobedience. 
Their  luibit  was  entirely  white  within, 
covered  with  a  black  mantle.  The  lay 
brothers  were  distinguished  bv  the  beoA 
and  H  shorter  scapulary.  The  Carthu* 
sian  nuns  originated  in  1616.  They  were 
dressed  in  white,  like  the  monks,  with  a 
black  veil  They  obtained  permission  to 
dine  in  common,  and  to  interrupt  their 
silence  more  frequently.  The  general  of 
the  whole  order  was  always  the  vioar  of 
the  Chartreuse  at  Grenoble.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  the  18th  century,  the  Carthusiaii 
monks  occupied  172  monasteries,  of  which 
75  were  in  FraDce,  the  o^han  mostly  ii^ 
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came  a  first  lieutenant  m  1766.  In  1774, 
his  attention  was  turned  to  politics.  In 
his  Letters  on  American  Independence, 
iftnritten  in  this  year,  he  advocated  a  union 
between  the  colonies  and  the  mother 
state,  under  separate  legislatures,  and  ar- 
gued this  great  question  on  the  founda- 
tion of  natural,  inherent  right ;  maintain- 
ing **  that  tlie  liberty  of  man  is  not  derived 
ftom  charters,  but  fix>ni  God,  and  that  it 
is  original  in  every  one."  In  1775,  he 
was  appointed  major  of  the  Nottingham- 
shire raiUtia,  and,  after  several  inenectual 
attempts,  on  the  part  of  government,  to 
remove  him  from  that  post,  his  dismisaon 
was  finally  accomplished,  in  1792,  in  con- 
sequence of  an  act  of  parliament  In  the 
American  war,  lord  Howe  was  desirous 
of  having  him  with  him  in  America ;  but 
major  Cartwright,  although  always  eager 
for  promotion  in  the  navy,  refused  the 
proposal,  alle^ng  that  he  could  not  fight 
m  a  cause  which  he  disapproved. — ^From 
this  time,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  two 
great  objects  of  annual  parliaments  and 
universal  sufira^.  In  1779,  he  succeed- 
ed in  the  establishment  of  a  Society  for 
Constitutional  Infbnnation,  and  was  the 
author  of  a  Declaration  of  Rights,  distrib- 
uted by  the  society,  which,  sir  William 
Jones  said,  ^  ought  to  be  written  in  letters 
of  gold." — ^The  French  revolution  was 
warmly  welcomed  by  Cartwright,  as  by 
other  friends  of  liberty.  The  alliance  of 
the  sovereigns,  which  soon  followed,  he 
considered  equaUy  irreconcilable  with 
policy  and  with  national  justice.  The  sub- 
sequent prosecutions  against  the  friends 
of  reform,  the  fete  of  Muir  and  of  Holt, 
occasioned  no  small  dismay  among  the 
people.  In  the  trials  of  Tooke,  Hardy, 
Thelwall  and  others,  Cartwright  took  a 
great  interest,  was  present  as  a  wimess, 
and  displayed  much  openness,  fearless- 
ness and  firmness.  By  his  writings,  pub- 
lic addresses,  &c.,  he  continued  to  pro- 
mote tlie  work  of  reform  and  constitu- 
tional liberty;  and,  as  late  as  1819,  he 
was  tried  for  conspiracy  and  sedition,  for 
advising  the  inhabitants  of  Birmingham 
to  send  what  he  called  their  *^  legislatorial 
attorney^  to  the  house ;  but  he  escaped 
with  a  fine  of  £100.— Major  Cartwright 
was  not  a  political  reformer  only.  The 
plan  of  making  the  slave-trade  piracy,  is 
said  to  have  l^en  first  developed  in  his 
Letters  on  the  Slave-Trade.  The  in- 
formation which  he  furnished  to  Daines 
Barriugton  respecting  tlie  possibility  of 
ai^roaching  Uic  northpole ;  his  pltm  for 
a  perpetual  supply  of  Efngll^  oak  for  the 
navy,  which   has   since   been  partially 


adopted,  and  several  other  usefhl  projects 
and  inventions,  are  sufficient  evidences 
of  his  enterprise,  activity  and  diversified 
knowledge.  He  died  in  1824,  in  the  84cfa 
year  of  his  age.  He  has  been  described 
as  alike  just  in  all  the  relations  of  life,  as 
a  citizen,  a  poUtician,  a  husband  and  a 
fiiend;  dianterested,  firm  and  fearless; 
and  Fox,  upon  presenting  one  of  his  peti- 
tions to  the  house,  remanced,  **  He  is  one, 
whose  enUghtened  mind  and  profound 
constimtional  knowled^  place  him  in 
the  highest  rank  of  public  characters,  and 
whose  purity  of  principle,  and  consistency 
of  conduct  through  life,  command  the 
most  respectful  attention  to  his  opinions." 
The  most  prominent  traits  of  his  charac- 
ter are  enterprise,  firmness  and  perse- 
verance. He  was  a  fiuitful  writer,  quick, 
ingenious,  powerful  in  alignment,  and 
sometimes  eloquent  His  language  is 
plain,  pure  and  strong. 

Carver,  Jonathan,  was  bom  in  Con- 
necticut, in  1732.  He  embraced  a  mili- 
tary career,  and,  in  the  French  war» 
commanded  with  reputation  a  company 
of  provincials,  in  the  expedition  across 
the  lakes,  against  Canada.  When  peace 
was  concluded,  in  1763,  captain  Carver 
undertook  to  explore  the  vast  territoiy 
which  Great  Britain  had  gained.  His 
object  was,  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the 
manners,  customs,  languages,  soil,  and 
natural  productions  of  the  nations  and 
region  beyond  the  Mississippi,  and  to 
ascertain  the  breadth  of  tlie  continent  by 
penetrating  to  the  Pacific  over  its  wideat 
liart,  between  N.  lat.  43°  and  46°.  He 
accordingly  set  out  fiv)m  Boston  in  1766^ 
and,  having  reached  MichillimackinaC)  the 
remotest  English  post,  applied  to  Mr. 
Rogers,  the  governor,  for  an  assortment 
of  goods,  as  presents  for  the  Indians 
dwelling  in  the  parts  through  which  his 
course  was  to  be  directed.  Receiving  a 
portion  of  the  supply  which  he  desired, 
and  a  promise  that  the  residue  should  be 
sent  to  him  at  the  falls  of  St  Anthony, 
he  continued  his  jouniey.  But,  not  ob- 
taining the  goods  at  the  appointed  place, 
in  consequence  of  their  having  been  dis- 
posed of  elsewhere  by  those  to  whom  the 
governor  had  intrusted  them,  he  found  it 
necessary  tO"  return  to  la  Prairie  du  Chien, 
He  then,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  17(57, 
directed  his  steps  nortliward,  with  a  view 
of  finding  a  communication  fix>m  the 
heads  of  the  Mississippi  into  lake  Supe- 
rior, in  order  to  meet,  at  the  ffrand  port- 
age on  the  north-west  side  of  that  lake, 
the  traders  that  usimlly  come,  about  this 
season,  firom  Michillimackmac,  firom  whom 
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he  intended  to  purchase  goods,  aod.  then 
to  pursue  his  journey.  He  reached  lake 
Suiierior  in  good  time ;  but,  unfortunately, 
the  traders  whom  he  met  there  could  not 
furnish  him  with  any  goods,  as  they  ha^Ji 
barely  enough  for  their  own  purposes;, 
and,  in  consequence,  he  was  obliged  to 
return  to  the  place  whence  he  first  de- 
parted, which  he  did  in  October,  1768, 
after  remaining  some  months  on  tlie  north 
and  east  borders  of  lake  Superior,  and 
exploring  the  bays  and  rivers  that  empty 
tliemseh'es  into  that  body  of  water.  He 
soon  after  repaired  to  England,  with  tlie 
view  of  publishing  his  jounirfl  and  charts, 
and  of  obtaining  a  reimbursement  for  the 
expenses  which  lie  had  mcurred.  Having 
undergone  a  long  examination  before  the 
lords  commissioners  of  trade  and  planta- 
tions, he  received  permission  to  publish 
his  papers ;  but,  when  they  were  nearly 
ready  for  the  press,  an  order  was  issued 
from  the  council-board,  requiring  him  to 
deliver  immediately  into  the  plantation- 
office  all  his  charts  and  journals.  He 
was,  consequently,  obliged  to  re-purchase 
them,  at  a  great  expense,  from  tlie  book- 
seller to  whom  he  had  disposed  of  them — 
a  loss  for  which  he  received  no  indemni- 
fication, but  was  forced  to  he  satisfied 
with  that  obtained  for  his  other  expenses. 
He  had  fortunately  kept  copies  of  his  pa- 
pers, and  he  published  them  ten  years 
afterwards,  in  boston,  while  in  the  situa- 
tion of  clerk  of  a  lottery.  Having  sold 
his  name  to  a  historical  compilation, 
which  was  published  in  1779,  m  folio, 
entitled  Tht  New  Universal  TravellfT, 
containing  an  account  of  all  the  empires, 
kingdoms  and  states  in  the  known  world, 
he  was  abandoned  by  those  whose  duty 
it  was  to  support  him,  and  died  in  want 
of  the  common  necessaries  of  life,  in 
1780,  aged  48  years. — Besides  his  travels 
above  noticed,  captain  Carver  published 
a  tract  on  the  culture  of  tobacco. 

Gary,  Lucius  (viscount  Falkland),  one 
of  those  rare  characters  who  serve  as  pro- 
verbial instances  of  social  excellence,  w^ 
bom  about  the  year  IGIO.  Being  carried 
yomig  into  Ireland,  he  received  prt  of 
his  education  at  Trinity  college,  Dublin, 
and  part  at  St,  John's  college,  Cambridge. 
His  youth  did  not  {)ass  without  irregular- 
ities, but  they  were  suddenly  closed  by 
his  marriage  with  a  youn^  lady  of  small 
fortune,  whom  he  passionately  loved. 
After  passing  some  time  abroad,  he  re* 
turned  home,  and  devoted  himself  to  a 
life  of  retirement,  and  the  cultivation  of 
polite  literature.  In  1633,  he  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  bed- 


chamber to  Charles  I,  but  still  chiefly 
resided  at  his  seat  at  Burford,  near  Ox- 
ford, which  he  made  a  kind  of  academy 
of  learned  men,  being  continually  sur- 
rounded by  the  most  eminent  men  of  the 
neighboring  universities.  Here  it  was 
that  Chillingwoith  composed  his  famous 
M'^ork  against  popery;  and  questions  of 
morals,  theology  and  literature  were  dis- 
cussed, in  a  congenial  circle,  with  the 
utmost  fit^edom.  Lord  Falkland  himself 
was  deeply  read  in  works  of  controversy ; 
but  in  him  they  produced  only  strictness 
of  principle,  and  an  aspiration  after  per- 
fection, witliout  debasing  the  man  in  the 
exaltation  of  the  scholar.  In  1639,  he 
joined  the  expedition  against  Scotland; 
and,  in  1640,  his  peerage  being  Scotch, 
he  was  chosen  member  of  the  house  of 
commons  for  Newport,  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  In  the  first  instance,  like  many 
of  the  most  honorable  characters  of  the 
day,  he  wannly  supported  parliament. 
He  spoke  with  severity  against  Finch  and 
Stranbrd,  and  was  so  disgusted  with  the 
proceedings  of  Laud,  that  he  concurred 
in  die  first  bill  for  depriving  the  bishops 
of  a  vote  in  the  house  of  lords.  A  strong 
attachment,  however,  to  established  forms, 
and  some  doubts  of  the  ultimate  objects 
of  the  parliamentary  leaders,  caused  him 
to  retract ;  and  he  afterwards  strongly  op- 
posed the  same  measure.  He  still,  how- 
ever, kept  at  a  distance  from  tlie  court ; 
but  his  high  character  rendered  it  so  great 
an  object  to  gain  him  over  to  the  king's 
service,  that  at  length  he  was  induced  to 
accept  a  seat  in  the  council^  and  the  office 
of  secretary  of  state.  While  in  office,  he 
refused  to  employ  spies  or  open  suspected 
letters.  He  very  decidedly  embraced  the 
party  of  the  king,  when  hostilities  coui- 
menced,  and  attended  him  at  the  bjittle 
of  Edge-hill,  and  the  siege  of  Gloucester. 
A  view,  however,  of  the  evils  impending 
over  the  countrj',  and,  very  probably,  a 
conviction  of  sinister  objects  on  l)oth 
sides,  broke  his  spirits.  He  would  fre- 
quently sit  abstracted  among  his  friends, 
and,  sighing  deeply,  exclaim,  "  Peace, 
peace !"  ana  exhibit  ever/  sign  of  grief 
and  anxiety.  His  closing  scene  almost, 
proves  a  determination  to  die  in  battle,  as 
he  volunteered  his  services  at  the  battle 
of  Newbury,  without  a  command,  and, 

gutting  himself  in  the  front  rank  of  loni 
iyron's  regiment,  was  struck  from  his 
horse  by  a  musket-shot,  and  was  fouixl, 
the  next  day,  dead  upon  the  field. — Such 
was  the  fate  of  lord  Falkland,  at  the  age 
of  34 ;  and,  while  tlie  universal  praises 
which  he  bos  received  are,  doubtless,  veiy 
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much  owiDj^  to  the  elaborate  character 
drawn  of  him  by  his  friend  Clarendon, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  strict  integ- 
rity of  his  character  and  intentions.  As 
a  man  of  active  talent,  he  claims  little  ad- 
miration, and  was  evidently  framed  for 
that  life  of  studious  retirement  and  men- 
tal culture  in  which  he  so  much  delight- 
ed. One  of  his  sayings  marks  his  taste 
and  character — "  I  pity  unlearned  gentle- 
men on  a  rainy  day."  Lord  Falkland 
left  behind  him  several  published  speeches 
and  pamphlets  on  political  and  theologi- 
cal subjects,  as  also  a  few  poems. 

Caryatides;  a  kind  of  pillars,  which 
represent  the  upper  part  of  ^male  bodies. 
The  name  is  of  Greek  origin.  The  god- 
dess Diana,  who  had  a  temple  in  Karyatis, 
a  Peloponnesian  city,  was,  for  this  reason, 
caWed  Karyaiis,  In  honor  of  her,  virgins 
danced  in  a  festive  procession,  on  the 
feast  of  Karyatis^  which  suggested  to 
architects  the  idea  of  adopting  the  image 
of.  virgins  in  a  kind  of  column  which 
ornamented  the  Pantheon.  Thus  Lessing 
explains  the  name  and  form  of  the  Caryat- 
ides. Another  explanation  of  the  origin 
of  Caryatides  is  tlie  following :  The  in- 
habitants of  Corya,  a  city  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, allied  themselves  with  tlie  barba- 
rians in  the  Persian  war.  The  Greeks, 
on  the  successful  termination  of  that 
struggle,  extenninated  the  males  of  Carya, 
and  reduced  all  the  women  to  slavery. 
The  captives,  as  a  further  mark  of  infamy, 
were  forbidden  to  lay  aside  the  robes  in 
which  they  had  decorated  the  conquerors' 
tiiumph ;  and  the  arcWtects  of  tlie  time, 
to  [H:r[)etuate  the  niemoiy  of  tlje  transac- 
tion, made  statues  representing  these 
women  in  the  servile  office  of  8up{)orting 
entablatures.    (See  Architecture^  i.  340.) 

Casa,  Giovanni  della,  an  Imlian  poet 
and  orator,  of  an  ancient  and  noble  family 
of  Mugello,  near  Florence,  was  born  1503, 
studied  at  Bologna,  Padua,  Rome,  and 
entered,  as  an  ecclesiastic,  into  the  service 
of  the  two  cjirdinals  Alessandro  Famese, 
tlie  first  of  whom,  in  1534,  ascended  the 
lajjal  chair,  under  the  name  of  Paul  IIL 
le  rose  throilgh  various  offices  in  the 
church,  till  Paul  IV  made  him  his  private* 
secretary.  He  died  pipbably  in  1556.  His 
niost  celebrated  work  is  Galateo,  owero 
d€  Costumi^  to  which  one,  Deg^li  uffh^j 
Communi  tra  gli  Amid  Siiperiori  e  J?j/e- 
riorif  forms  a  supplement  This  last  is 
a  translation  of  his  Latin  treatise,  De  OJfi- 
cits  inter  Potentiores  et  Tenviores  Amicos, 
The  best  and  most  complete  edition  of 
his  works  appeared  at  Venice,  1752,  in  3 
Toi&y  4to. 


f] 


Casanova,  Fnneis,  a  painter  fitmons  fat 
his  batde-pteces,  bom  at  London,  1790^ 
went,  while  a  boy,  to  Venice,  where  he 
applied  himself  to  the  ait  of  painting.  He 
aftei-wards  obtained  admission  into  the 
academy  in  Dresden,  and  painted  sereral 
pieces  for  the  prince  Cond^.  The  spirit 
and  liveliness  of  his  coloring  and  execu- 
tion cannot  be  surpassed.  At  the  request 
of  Catharine  of  Russia,  he  painted,  in  Vien> 
na,  a  piece  representing  the  victory  of  tJis 
princess  over  the  Turks,  which  she  after- 
wards put  up  in  her  palace.  He  was  con- 
Btantlv  occupied  with  his  art,  and  died  at 
Briihf,  near  Vienna,  1805. — ^His  brother 
John,  likewise  a  painter,  was  bom  1729, 
at  London ;  died,  1795,  at  Dresden,  where 
he  was  professor  and  superintendent  in 
the  academy  of  painting,  and  had  instruct- 
ed many  able  pupils  in  his  art.  His  woric 
on  the  Ancient  Monuments  of  Art,  pub- 
Ushed  in  Italian,  and  also  in  German  (Leip- 
sic,  1771),  is  still  in  esteem. 

Casanova,  John  James  de  Seingalt; 
eldest  brother  of  the  preceding ;  bom  at 
Venice,  1725 ;  kno-wn  by  his  Memoirs  as 
an  original  and  gay-tempered  man,  who 
acted  an  interesting  part  in  all  situations, 
amongst  all  classes  of  society,  and  in  all 
the  large  cities  of  Europe.  His  various 
adventures  are  related  by  himself  in  a 
most  entertaining  manner.  Tliey  were 
first  published,  in  part,  at  Leipsic,  182^ 
in  a  German  translation.  The  French 
ori^nal  has  since  appeared.  His  father, 
Cajeten  John  James,  a  descendant  of  the 
Spanish  family  of  Palafox,  falling  in  \o\e 
with  a  dancer,  turned  actor,  but  afierwards 
united  himself  with  the  daughter  of  a 
shoemaker,  Fanosi,  who  followed  the  pro- 
fession of  her  huskmd.  James  Casanova, 
their  eldest  son,  received  the  radiments  of 
his  education  m  Padua,  and  made  rapid 
progress  in  the  Latin  language,  as  well  as 
in  the  other  branches  of  learning.  His 
ardent  temperament,  eariy  developed, 
soon,  however,  involved  him  in  many  ad- 
ventures, that  served  to  sharpen  his  ob- 
servation, and  enlarge  his  knowledge  of 
human  nature.  He  studied  law,  and,  in 
his  16th  year,  wrote  two  dissertations; 
one,  De  Tpstameniis,  the  other  on  the 
question,  Utrum  HebrtEi  vossini  constru- 
ere  novas  Sifnagogas,  His  talent  for 
shining  in  society  introduced  liim,  at  Ven- 
ice, into  the  select  circles,  in  which  a  re- 
fined but  frivolous  tone  of  maonera  pre* 
vailed.  The  patriarch  of  Venice  gave 
him  the  inferior  ordination,  and  liis  fiist 
sermon  was  received  with  general  ap- 
plause. But  he  fiiiled  in  his  second;  and 
from  this  period  commences  his  restleai 
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Qore^,  m  vrhkh.  he  became  entangled  in 

a  series  of  love  adventures,  that  can  be 
understood  only  from  his  memoirs.  He 
is  arrested  in  Venice,  comes  into  personal 
Qontact  with  pope  Benedict  XIV  at 
Rome,  goes  to  Constantinople,  is  in  tiie 
military  service  at  Corfu,  and,  in  short, 
visits  all  the  principal  cities  of  Europe, 
being  continually  connected  with  the 
highest  personages,  is  followed  and  ca- 
ressed, till  at  last  he  accompanies  the  count 
of  Waldstein  to  Dux,  in  Bohemia,  where 
he  becomes  his.  librarian.  He  died  at 
Vienna,  in  1803*  The  escape  of  Casanova 
from  tlie  lead  prisons  of  Venice  was 
managed  with  admirable  address  and  in- 
genuity. He  has  left  several  works  in 
Italian  and  French,  which  give  proof  of 
the  great  powers  of  tliis  Proteus,  though 
he  was  more  at  home  in  the  bustling 
world  than  in  the  pursuits  of  learning. 
Of  these  may  be  mentioned  Cot^utaxione 
ddla  l^oria  dd  Gobtmo  Vtndo  tTAmdot 
de  la  Houssaiey  dioisa  in  ire  Parti  (Am- 
sterdam, 1769);  hforia  ddU  Turbidenze 
deUa  PoUmia  dalia  Mmit  di  Elisahti  Pe- 
iarouma  fino  alia  jtace  fra  la  Russia  e  la 
Porta  Ottomanoj  in  cui  si  trmMino  ivUi  gli 
AffemmenH  Cagioni  ddla  Rivoluzume  di 
qud  Ryrno  (Gr&tz,  1774,  3  vols.) ;  Histoire 
at  ma  Imie  des  Prisons  de  la  Ramhlique  de 
Ventscy  qy?  on  appelle  Us  Plomos  (Prague, 
1788).  His  memoirs  are  a  mirror  of  the 
manners  of  his  time. 

Casas,  Bartholomew  de  las,  a  Spanish 
peiate,  was  bom  at  Seville  in  1474,  and, 
in  his  19th  year,  accompanied  his  father, 
who  sailed  with  Columbus,  to  the  West 
Indies.  Five  years  afterwards,  he  return- 
ed to  Spain,  and,  pursuing  his  studies,  en- 
tered the  ecclesiastical  order.  He  again 
accompanied  Columbus  in  his  second 
voyage  to  Hispaniola,  and,  on  the  con- 
quest of  Cuba,  settled  there,  and  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  humane  conduct 
towards  the  oppressed  natives,  of  whom 
he  became,  in  a  manner,  the  patron.  He 
set  at  liberty  the  Indians  who  had  fallen 
to  Ills  share  in  the  division ;  and  so  much 
was  he  interested  for  them,  tiiat,  in  1516, 
he  went  to  Spain  to  1^  a  statement  of 
their  case  before  king  Ferdinand,  whose 
death,  at  that  time,  prevented  any  meas- 
ures for  their  redress.  The  regent,  cardinal 
Ximenes,  however,  aiipoint^  a  commis- 
sion to  examine  circumstances  upon  the 
spot,  and  to  determine  accordingly.  Las 
Casas  was  to  accompany  them,  with  the 
title  of  frotecior  of  the  Indians,  The 
oommisffloners  found  that  it  was  impos- 
■ble  to  liberate  the  Indians,  and  therefore 
aadeavorod  to  aecttra  them  humane  treat- 


ment; but  Las  Casas,  still  dissatisfied, 
remonstrated  so  wcumily,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  take  refuge  in  a  convent,  from 
the  rage  of  the  planters.  He  again  return- 
ed to  Europe,  and,  on  the  accession  of 
Charles  V,  in  consequence  of  his  repre- 
sentations, the  council  appointed  a  chief 
judge,  to  reexamine  the  points  of  contro- 
versy between  the  partisans  of  Indian 
liberty  and  the  colonists.  Las  Casas,  by 
a  singular  inconsistency,  in  his  zeal  for 
the  Indians,  became  the  author  of  the 
slave-trade,  by  proposing  to  ;)urchase  Ne- 
.groes  from  the  Portuguese  in  Afiich,  to 
supply  die  planters  with  laborers,  of  the 
want  of  wnom  they  complained;  and 
this  vtras  unfortunately  put  into  execution. 
He  next  applied  for  a  grant  of  an  unoc- 
cupied tract,  in  order  to  try  his  own  plan 
witii  a  new  colony.  This  he  at  length 
obtained,  and,  with  200  persons,  whom 
be  persuaded  to  accompany  him,  landed 
at  Porto  Rico  in  1521,  but  found  that  an 
expedition  viras  advancing  to  ravage  this 
very  tract,  and  convey  its  inhabitants  to 
Hispaniola  as  slaves.  He  endeavored  in 
vain  to  prevent  the  threatened  danger,  and, 
with  the  few  who  still  adhered  to  him, 
returned  to. Hispaniola  to  solicit  succor. 
During  his  absence,  the  natives  attacked 
the  colonists  with  such  success,  that,  in  a 
short  time,  not  a  Spaniard  remained  in  that 
part  of  South  America.  Las  Casas,  in 
despair  at  the  failure  of  his  project,  retir- 
ed to  the  Dominican  convent  at  St. 
Domingo,  and  assumed  the  habit  of  tiie 
order.  Notwithstanding  bis  retirement, 
his  zeal  in  the  cause  of  the  Indians  did 
not  abate ;  and,  being  sent  on  a  mission  to 
S{)atn,  by  a  chapter  of  his  order  at  Chiapa, 
in  1542,  he  pleaded  their  cause  with  his 
pristine  v^rmth,  and  composed  his  &- 
mous  treatise  Brevissima  Relaeion  de  la  De- 
struccion  des  Indes^  in  which  he  exposed 
the  cruelties  practised  by  the  Spaniards. 
His  unremitting  perseverance  at  length 
obtained  a  new  set  of  laws  and  regulations, 
by  which  the  natives  were  greatiy  reliev- 
ed. In  1544,  he  returned  to  America  as 
bishop  of  Chiapa,  and  continued  there 
undl  1551,  when  he  resigned  his  bishop- 
ric, and  agam  returned  to  Spain.  He 
died  at  Madrid  in  1556,  in  the  92d  year 
of  his  age.  Besides  the  treatise  above- 
named,  he  was  also  the  author  of  a  trea- 
tise, in  Latin,  on  the  question — ^**  Whether 
sovereigns  may  in  conscience,  by  virtue 
of  any  right,  alienate  their  subjects  from 
their  crown,  and  transfer  them  to  the  do- 
minion of  any  otiier  lord  ?"  which  difficult 
question  he  treats  with  great  freedom, 
spuit  and  delicacy.    He  also  composed 
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several  works  which  have  sever  been 
pili)li8hed,  among  whicli  is  a  General 
History  of  the  Indies,  which  was  a  great 
assistance  to  Antonio  de  Ilerrera  in  his 
histoiy.  All  his  works  evince  profound 
learning,  and  solid  judgment  aiid  piety  ; 
and,  notwithstanding  his  great  inconsist- 
ency in  regard  to  the  Negroes,  he  must 
be  regju-dcd  as  a  very  benevolent  man, 
and  a  lover  of  mankind. 

Casaubon,  Isaac  de  (commonly  called 
Casaubonus),  bom  Feb.  18, 1559,  at  (Ge- 
neva, of  a  family  from  Daupliiny,  was 
educated  by  his  father,  a  clergyman.  In 
his  l)th  year,  he  spoke  Latin  fluently.  In 
his  I'Jth  year,  he  entered  the  university  at 
Geneva,  where  he  studied  jurisprudence, 
tliQology,  and  tlie  Oriental  languages,  and, 
in  1582,  succeeded  Portus  as  professor  of 
the  Greek  language.  He  here  married 
the  daughter  of  Henty  Stephens,  and 
published,  every  year,  editions  of  Greek 
and  Latin  authors,  with  critical  notes  and 
translations.  In  159G,  he  accepted  a  pro- 
fessorehip  of  Greek  and  belles-lettres  at 
Montpellier,  but  held  it  only  two  years. 
Henry  IV  invited  him  to  Paris.  His  re- 
ligious principles  (the  same  as  tljose  for 
which  his  fatlier  had  left  his  countr}'),the 
iealousy  of  the  other  professors,  and  per- 
haps his  rather  unyielding  character,  were 
tlie  occasion  of  many  unpleasant  occur- 
rences, for  which,  however,  he  was  in- 
demnified by  the  office  of  royal  librarian. 
After  the  death  of  Henry  IV,  he  followed 
sir  Henry  Wotton,  envoy  extraordinary 
from  James  I,  to  England,  where  he  was 
received  with  distinction,  had  two  l^ene- 
iices  and  a. pension  conferred  on  him,  and 
died  at  London,  July  1,  1614.  He  was 
buried  in  Westminster  abbey.  Casaubon 
was  a  liberal  theologian,  a  man  of  exten- 
sive learning,  a  goo<l  translator,  and  an 
excellent  critic.  As  a  critic,  he  has  com- 
mented on  Diogenes  Laeitius,  Aristotle, 
Theophrastus,  Suetonius,  Persius,  Polyb- 
ius,  Theocritus,  Strabo,  Dionysius  of  llal- 
icaniassus,  Athenteus,  Pliny  the  Younger, 
&c.  Nearly  all  the  ancient  classics  are 
indebted  to  his  valuable  researches.  1 1  is 
profound    dissertation    on    the    satirical 

Soetry  of  the  Greeks  and  the  satire  of  the 
lomans  {De  Satyrica  Gracorum  Po^si  et 
JRomanorum  Sahjra)  deserves  paiticular 
praise.  His  theological  writings  are  of 
less  v€due. 

Casaubon,  Meric,  son  of  the  preceding, 
bom  at  Geneva,  1599,  likewise  distin- 
pushed  himself  by  his  learning.  He  fol- 
lowed liis  iather  to  England,  and  was 
made  doctor  of  divinity  at  Oxford.  He 
filled  successively  several  offices  in  the 


church,  when  the  revolutioii,  which 
brought  Charles  I  to  the  scaffi>ld,  deprivc^d 
him  of  his  income.  Still  he  rejected  the 
proposal  of  Cromwell  to  write  tlie  history 
of  iiis  time,  as  also  the  invitation  of  quct^n 
Christina  to  Uve  in  Sweden.  On  the 
reiuni  of  the  Stuarts,  he  was  re  wanted 
for  his  loyalty  by  restoration  to  his  offire 
\M  the  church,  which  he  held  till  his  death, 
1071.  His  learning  was  various  and  ex- 
tensive, hut  not  so  proibmul  as  his  fa- 
ther's. He  pubhshed,  besidea  his  tJieolo- 
gical  works,  observations  on  several  clas- 
sic authors;  e.  g<,  Terence,  Epictetus, 
Florus,  Polybius,  &c. 

Casco  Bay  ;  a  bay  in  Maine,  between 
cape  Elizal)eth  on  W.  S.  W.  and  cape 
Small  Point  on  E.  N.  E.  Within  these 
capes,  which  are  about  20  tniles  apart, 
there  arc  about  300  small  islands ;  most 
of  which  are  cultivated,  and  are  murh 
more  productive  than  tins  main  land  on 
tlie  coast  of  Maine.  Pordaud  haibor  is 
on  the  W.side  of  the  bay. 

Case,  AcTiojf  upon  the.  AcUo  super 
caiisam  is  a  general  action,  given  for  the 
redress  of  a  wron^  done  any  man  without 
force,  and  not  especially  provided  for  by 
law,  in  order  to  have  satisfaction  ibr  dam- 
age. This  is  called  an  action  on  tke  case^ 
because  the  whole  cause  or  case  is  set 
down  in  the  writ ;  and  there  is  no  other 
action  given  in  die  case,  except  where 
the  ])laintifr  has  his  choice  to  bring  this 
or  anodier  action.  This  acdon  lies  in  a 
variety  of  instances;  as  for  words  spoken 
or  wi'jttcn,  which  afiect  a  person^s  Dfe, 
reputation,  office  or  trade,  or  tend  to  liis 
loss  of  prefei-ment  in  marriage  or  service, 
or  to  his  disinheritance,  or  which  occa- 
sion him  any  pardcular  damage.  Action 
on  tlie  case  likewise  ties  upon  an  as- 
sumpsit, (q.  V.)  It  lies,  also,  in  all  in- 
stanc.es  wherein  no  general  action  could 
be  framed ;  e.  g.,  against  carriers;  against 
a  common  inukee}K>r,  for  goods  stolen  in 
his  house;  fur  deceit  in  contracts,  bar- 
gains and  sales;  for  neglect  or  malfea> 
sance ;  for  injuries  done  in  commons ;  for 
maUcious  prosecution  and  false  arrests ; 
against  sheriffs,  for  default  in  executing 
writs,  permitung  escapes,  &c. ;  for  con- 
q^iracy,  nuisances,  &c.  &c 

Case,  in  grammar.    (See  Lai^af^^) 

CASE-HARnEr^iNO  is  a  process  by  which 
iron  is  superficially  converted  into  steel, 
in  such  articles  as  require  die  toughness 
of  die  former,  conjoindy  with  the  liard* 
ness  of  the  latter  substance.  The  articles 
intended  for  case-hardening  are  first  man- 
ufactured in  iron,  and  are  then  placed  in 
an  Lron  box,  with  yegetable  or 
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ooatetn  powder,  to  undergo  oementation. 
ImmerBion  of  the  heated^pieces  into  wa- 
ter hardens  the  sur&ce,  which  is  afler- 
wanis  polished.  Coarse  files  and  gun- 
barrels  are  among  the  articles  most  com- 
mouly  case-hardened. 

Casemates  (from  the  Spanish  com,  a 
house,  and  maiare^  to  kill),  in  fortification ; 
vaults  which  are  proof  against  bombs, 
under  the  main  wall,  particulariy  in  bas- 
tions, for  the  purpose  of  defending  the 
moat  of  a  fortification,  also  fin:  making 
countermines.  They  serve,  at  the  same 
time,  as  a  place  for  keeping  the  heavy 
ordnance,  and,  in  case  of  necessity,  as 
habitations  for  the  garrison. 
'  Case-shot,  in  artillery,  is  formed  by 
putting  a  quantity  of  small  iron  balls  into 
a  cylindrical  tin  box,  called  a  conis^,  that 
just  fits  the  bore  of  the  gun.  In  case  of 
necessity,  tlie  canister  is  filled  with  brok- 
en pieces  of  iron,  nails,  stones,  &c.  The 
case  is  closed  at  both  ends  by  wood. 
Shot  of  this  sort  are  thrown  from  caimons 
and  howitzers.  I»  sieges,  sometimes,  in- 
stead of  cases,  bags  are  used.  This  kind 
of  shot  is  verv  injurious  to  the  enemy, • 
because  the  balls  contained  in  the  canis- 
ter spread,  diverging  in  proportion  to  the 
distance.  The  amount  of  divergence  is,  to 
the  distance  which  the  shot  reaches,  gene- 
rally in  the  proportion  of  1  to  10 ;  thus,  at 
the  distance  or  600  paces,  they  make  a 
circle  of  60  paces  diameter.  The  canis- 
ters used  in  the  Prussian  army  contain 
bolls  of  1,  li,  3,  4,  6,  8  and  12  ounces 
and  of  1  pound.  The  distance  which  the 
shot  will  reach  varies  according  to  the 
weight  and  number  of  the  balls.  A  six- 
pounder  shoots  canister  balls  of  1  ounce 
from  200  to  500  paces;  twelve  and 
twentv-four-pounders  shoot  balls  of  1 
pound  800  to  1000  paces.  The  number 
of  the  balls  varies  according  to  their 
weight. 

Cases,  Emanuel,  count  of.  (See  IjOS 
Cases.) 

Cashmere  (17,291  sq.  miles,  2,000,000 
inhabitants)  in  Hindostan,  now  a  province 
of  the  Afghan  state  of  Cabul,  in  Asia,  is  a 
very  celebrated  valley,  surrounded  by  the 
gigantic  mountains  of  Asia,tlie  Himalava 
and  Hindoo  Kob,  and  traversed  by  the 
river  Bebat  or  Chelum  (formerly  tiydas^ 
ots).  From  three  sides,  seven  passes  only 
lead  to  this  region ;  to  the  east,  the  Hima- 
lajra  presents  an  insurmountable  barrier  of 
anew.  The  splendor  and  sublimity  of  the 
diadem  of  snow-capped  mountams,  the 
beauty  and  richness  of  the  hills,  which 
form  the  ascent  to  the  higher  peaks,  it  is 
im^fKNHible  to  describe.    The  elevated  situ- 
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ation  of  the  valley,  and  the  mountiuns  of 
snow  which  surround  it,  render  the  cli- 
mate rather  cold ;  but  it  is,  on  the  whole, 
moderate  and  mild.  This  region,  so  rich  in 
.ronuuitic  scenery,  is  watered  by  numerous 
streams,  and  is  blessed  with  an  abundance 
of  the  finest  productions.  The  Asiatics, 
therefore,  call  it  Xhe  parodist  ofln^Ka,  the 
fiowar'^arden^  and  tne  garden  of  eUmal 
spring.  The  hUls  are  covered  with  for- 
ests and  Alpine  pastures ;  at  the  foot  of 
these  are  fields  of  com ;  alonff  the  sides 
of  the  rivers,  rice  is  planted ;  rich  orchards 
extend  over  the  foremost  ranee  of  hills  ; 
mulberry  trees  are  cultivated  in  abun- 
dance, for  the  support  of  silk-worms,  and 
are  entwined  with  vines,  fipom  whose 
grapes  wine,  very  similar  to  Madeira,  is 
prei)ared.  The  fiuits  of  wann  climates 
do  not  ripen  here.  The  valley  is  famous 
for  its  flowers,  with  which  all  the  gardens 
and  meadows  abound.  Violets,  roses, 
narcissuses,  and  innumerable  European 
flowers,  besides  many  that  are  not  known 
in  Europe,  grow  %viid.  The  inhabitants 
are  Hindoos,  of  the  religion  of  Brama, 
although  they  are  under  the  dominion  of 
the  Afghans,  who  profess  the  Mohamme- 
dan religion.  Their  language  is  a  dialect 
of  the  Sanscrit  They  manufacture  then: 
celebrated  sliawls  in  great  perfection. 
The  wool  which  they  use  for  this  purpose 
comes  from  Thibet  and  Tartary,  in  which 
countries,  only,  the  goat,  from  which  it  ia 
taken,  is  said  to  thrivoi  About  80,000 
shawls  are  made  yearly,  in  16,000  looms, 
each  of  which  emplovs  3  workmen.  The 
capital.  Cashmere  (likewise  Serinagur)^ 
the  largest  town  in  the  whole  empire  ot 
Afghamstan,  is  situated  on  the  Behat,* 
and  contains  200,000  inhabitants. 

Cashmere  Goaty  a  nobler  species  of  the 
common  goats,  is  descended  from  the 
ffoat  of  Thibet,  which  pastures  on  the 
Himalaya.  The  climate  in  Thibet  is  sub- 
ject to  sudden  changes.  There  is  little 
rain,  but  much  snow,  as  the  cold  in  winter 
is  below  the  fi^eezing  point.  Thibet  is 
situated  at  the  northern  descent  of  the 
Himalaya  mountains,  and  Cashmere  at 
the  southern ;  hence  the  latter  is  a  little 
warmer  than  Thibet.  In  Thibet,  this 
goat  is  a  domestic  animal.  It  is  not 
allowed  a  very  luxuriant  posture.  The 
favorite  fi>od  of  these  animals  is  buds, 
aromatic  plants,  rue  and  heath.  The 
people  of  Thibet  gi?e  their  goats,  at  least 
once  a  week,  some  salt,  which  has  always 
proved  a  useful  accompaniment  to  the 
customaiy  food  of  these  animals.  If  they 
are  transterred  fix)m  their  cold,  mountain- 
ous abode  into  a  warmer  country,  the 
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natural  consequence  followsy  that  the 
wool  becomes  inferior  in  quantity  and 
fineness  It  grows,  also,  very  slowly  in 
the  warm  part  of  the  year,  and  more 
vifforouslv  as  the  cold  season  approaches. 
The  head  of  the  Asiatic  goat  is  mzge,  the 
horns  siniated  backwards,  and  somewhat 
curved,  the  legs  slender.  The  colder 
the  region  where  the  animal  pastures,  the 
heavier  is  its  fleece.  Proper  food  and 
careful  tending  increase  the  fineness  of 
the  wooL  Yearlings,  as  in  the  case  with 
the  Merino  sheep,  ^ord  the  finest  wool. 
A  full-grown  goat  yields  not  more  than  8 
ounces.  The  goats  which  pasture  in  the 
hiffhest  vales  of  Thibet  have  a  bright 
ochre  color.  In  lower  grounds,  the  color 
becomes  of  a  yellowish-white,  and,  still 
fiuther  downwards,  entirely  white.  The 
highest  mountains  of  the  Himalaya,  in- 
habitable by  man,  contain  also  a  kind  of 
goats  with  black  wool,  which,  in  India, 
and  in  the  mountainous  country  of  the 
goatB,  obtains  the  highest  price,  as  a  mate- 
rial for  shawls.  The  goals  of  Thibet  and 
Cashmere  have  the  fine  curled  wool  close 
to  the  dun,  just  as  tlie  uuder-hair  of  our 
common  goat  lies  below  the  coanae,  up- 
per-hair. The  wool  is  shorn  in  the  spring, 
shortly  before  the  warm  season — the  time 
when  the  animal,  m  its  natural  state, 
seeks  tlioms  and  hedges  in  order  to  fi-ee 
itself  from  the  burden  of  its  warm  cover- 
ing. All  the  hard  and  long  hairs  are 
picked  out  most  carefully.  The  wool, 
thus  purified,  is  washed,  first  in  a  warm 
solution  of  potash,  and  afterwards  in  cold 
water,  in  which  process  felting  must  be 
carefully  avoided.  It  is  then  bleached 
upon  the  grass,  and  carded  for  spinning. 
The  shawl-wool  is  three  times  dyed— « 
before  carding,  afler  spinning,  and  m  the 
shawl.  The  Asiatics  avoid  spinning  the 
wool  hard,  in  order  that  tlie  shawl  may  be 
soft  They  use  a  spindle,  which  consists 
of  a  ball  of  clay,  with  an  iron  wire  at- 
tached. The  finger  and  the  thumb  of  the 
spinner  are  kept  smooth  by  steatite  pow- 
der. A  large  shawl,  of  the  finest  quality, 
reauires  5  pounds  of  the  wool ;  one  of 
inferior  quality,  from  3  to  4  pounds. 
Maim  in  London,  has  invented  a  machine, 
whicn  spins  this  wool,  in  a  very  simple 
way,  finer  than  can  be  done  by  the  best 
spindles  of  Thibet,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
of  a  firmer  thread.  The  flesh  of  the  Cash* 
mere  goat  tastes  as  well  as  that  of  the 
common  one;  and  its  milk  is  as  rich, 
if  it  is  well  tended.  Since  1820,  this 
species  has  been  introduced  into  France, 
and  succeeds  very  welL  The  enteipris* 
ing  baron  Teinauz  (q.  v.)  ordered  1389 


of  these  goats  to  be  hrouffht  to  FruMs 
(18^),  under  the  care  of  the  celebrated 
professor  of  Oriental  languages  in  Pans, 
Amad^  Joubert  Joubert  round  these 
goats  already  spread  fi!om  Cashmere  to 
me  Ural,  over  Bucharia,  in  Indepeodem 
Tartary,  purchased  them  in  the  deserts 
there,  and  transported  them  over  the  Volga 
along  the  coast  to  Theodoeia,  in  the  Cnmea, 
where  they  were  put  on  board  vessels 
to  be  carried  to  France.  On  the  voyage^ 
which  lasted  a  lon^  time,  a  great  numbsr 
died:  there  remained,  however,  more 
than  400  healthy  animals,  which  were 
sent  from  Toulon  and  Marseilles,  partly 
to  the  Pyrenees  of  Roussillon,  nartly  to 
the  lime-hills  of  Provence,  ana  to  the 
pastures  of  Alsatia  and  Rarabouillet 

Cashna,  or  Cassina,  or  Kassixa;  a 
city  in  Africa,  capital  of  a  kingdoni, 
between  Bomou  and  Timbuctoo;  290 
mUes  W.N.  W.  Bomou,  690  E.  S.  E.  Tim- 
buctoo ;  Ion.  11°  34'  E. ;  lat  16^30'  iV. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  country  of  Cash- 
na consists  of  land  of  great  fertility,  inter- 
spersed with  arid  wastes.  Cashna  b 
level,  and  said  to  contain  1000  towns  and 
villages.  The  monarch  is  called  i^dlan  of 
all  Soudan,  L  e.  Negroland.  The  princi- 
pal articles  of  traffic  are  senna,  goW  du^ 
slaves,  cotton  cloths,  goat  skinsj  ox  and 
buffalo  hides,  and  civet  pashnahasiw 
salt  lakes  or  mines,  but  is  supplied  with 
■alt  from  Bomou. 

Cashoo  ;  the  common  name  of  the 
anacardium  ocddenUde  of  Lin. ;  a  nafive 
of  Bahar.  The  fruit  of  the  nee  is  caDed 
cashoo-nut.  The  expressed  juice  mak« 
a  pleasant  wine ;  and  an  aromatic  and 
medicinal  drug  is  prepared  by  a  aecoo- 
tjon  and  maceration  of^several  parts  of  the 
tree,  afterwards  consolidated  by  evapora- 
tion. The  Indians  chew  it  The  Eiut>- 
peans  employ  it  as  a  digestive,  and  a 
soother  of  coughs.  ^^  ,    , 

Casimir  III,  the  Great,  kinf  of  PolM 
son  of  Uladislaus  Loketek,  djstinguisnea 
himself  by  his  valor,  under  the  rejp  oi 
his  father,  who  had  commissioned  him  w 
take  revenge  on  the  knights  of  the  leu- 
tonic  order  ;  and,  that  he  might  learn  me 
art  of  govemmg,  made  him  ^^:Z 
Great  Poland.    In  1333,  he  ascended  ^ 

throne,  and  had  many  c®''^®^,  J"  ater 
Teutonic  knights,  made  himself  nw»f 
of  Little  Ru^a,  which  had  fomierJy  »; 
longed  to  Poland,  conquered  filesiaj " 
pelfed  the  Tartars,  who  had  ^^^^, 
Poland,  and  the  Bohemian^  7^  J^ 
tfflnpted  to  gain  possession  o*  ?SS'^th. 
fief  Sf  Bohemia.  He  died  in  1370, Ji* 
out  children,  havmg  named  a  ton  m 
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king  of  Huni^  his  meeeiMir,  in  1389. 
He  caused  a  new  code  of  laws  tq  be  com- 
piled, and  protected  the  peasants  with 
much  energy,  on  which  account  he  was 
called thepeoicaUt*  king.  Hehad  agreat 
number  of  mistresses,  among  whom  was 
a  Jewess,  named  Edher^  who  procured 
ioT  her  nation  those  liberties  which  thev 
enjoy  in  Poland  to  the  present  day.  With 
Casimir,  the  line  of  the  Piasti,  which  had 
ruled  in  Poland  for  fSSQ  vears,  became 
extinct  From  that  time,  the  Poles  chose 
fbreU;nerB  for  their  kings,  and  thus  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  troubles  which  dis- 
tracted the  kingdom  till  its  final  ruin. 

Casino,  in  uemoany,  is  used  to  sipiify 
a  clubhouse.  They  are  now  to  be  round 
in  almost  eveiy  place  of  middling  popu- 
lation. 

Casiri,  Michael,  a  learned  Orientalist 
and  Syro-Maronite  clergymao,  was  bom 
at  Tripoli,  in  Syria,  1710,  came  to  Rome, 
where  he  stu<ned  in  the  college  of  8t. 
Peter  and  St  Mareellino,  and,  in  1734, 
entered  the  clerical  profession.  The  fol- 
lowing year,  he  accompanied  the  learned 
Assemanni  to  Syria,  wnere  he  was  going, 
at  the  command  of  the  pope,  to  attend 
the  synod  of  the  Maronites,  and,  in  1738, 
gave,  at  Rome,  an  exact  account  of  the 
religious  tenets  of  the  Maronites.  He  af- 
terwards taught,  in  his  monastery,  the 
Arabic,  Syrian  and  Chaldee  lan^ages, 
theology  and  philosophy;  and,  in  the 
Tear  1748,  was  invited  to  Madrid,  where 
he  was  appointed  to  an  ofiice  in  the  royal 
library.  In  1749,  he  devoted  his  atten- 
tion, by  the  king's  orders,  to  the  library 
of  the  Escurial,  of  which  he  subsequently 
became  the  superintendent  Here  he 
collected  the  materials  for  his  celebrated 
woric,  BiUwQiua  Arabko-IRipaana  (Ma- 
drid, 1760—70,  2  vols.,  folio),  which  enu- 
merates, in  1851  articles,  the  manuscripts 
of  the  Escurial  library,  perhaps  the  rich- 
est in  Europe  in  Arabic  manuscripts. 
This  woric,  though  not  entirely  fi:ee  fix>m 
errors,  contains  veiy  important  informa- 
tion and  valuable  extracts,  and  is  indis- 
pensable to  eveiy  Orientalist  Camri  died 
at  Madrid  in  1791. 

Casfiak  Sea  ;  a  laige  lake,  or  inland 
sea,  in  Asia ;  bounded  N.  by  Russia,  E. 
hw  Tartajy  and  Persia,  S.  by  Persia,  and 
W.  by  Persia,  Circassia  and  Russia ;  646 
miles  in  lenj^  fiiom  N.  to  S.,  and  firom 
100  to  265  m  breadth;  supposed  to  be 
the  largest  lake  in  the  esstern  part  of  the 

Sobe.  The  water  is  less  salt  than  that  of 
e  ocean,  of  a  bitter  taste,  and  of  an 
ochre  color,  without  ebb  or  flow.  In 
tome  places  it  is  exceedingly  deep,  yet  it 


abounds  in  sballows,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
navigation  of  ships  which  draw  more  than 
9  or  10  feet  of  water.  Among  the  rivers 
which  flow  into  it  are  the  Volga,  Ursl  and 
Kur.  It  has  no  oudet.  The  fisheries 
here,  which  are  very  valuable,  occupy 
and  train  many  seamen.  The  coasts  are 
divided  among  the  Russians,  Persians 
and  Tartara.  The  Caspian  sea  was,  by 
the  ancients,  called  the  HyreanUm  sea; 
the  Tartan  call  TXMdmgU^  i  e.  the  WkiU 
«ea ;  the  Georgians  call  it  the  JTtirttAen- 
aian  tea ;  and  by  the  Persians  it  is  styled 
Chirsen,  The  level  of  the  Caspian  sea  is 
375  feet  lower  than  that  of  tne  ocean. 
The  Truchmenes,  on  the  shores  of  the 
Caspian  sea,  assert,  that  the  lake  Kuli- 
Dana,  which  is  connected  vnth  the  gulf 
of  Karabogaakoi,  a  part  of  the  Caspian 
sea,  contains  a  whiripool,  which  takes  in 
the  water  of  the  latter.  In  fiict,  the  cur- 
rent firom  the  Caspian  sea  into  the  gulf 
of  Karabogaakoi  is  veiy  great  The  most 
recent  information  respecting  the  shores 
of  the  Caspian  sea  is  that  aiven  b^  Mu- 
rawiew  in  his  Journey  to  Khiwa,  m  the 
year  1819,  in  Russian. 

Cassandxr,  George,  bom  in  1515,  in 
the  island  of  Cadsand,  or  Cassand,  near 
Bruges,  in  the  Netherlands,  firom  which 
he  received  his  name,  is  celebrated  for 
his  endeavors  to  settle  the  disputes  be- 
tween religious  parties.  At  Bruges, 
Ghent  and  Cologne,  he  smdied,  and 
taufffat  philology,  the  canon  law  and 
Camolie  theology,  and  accepted  no  pub- 
lic ofiice,  on  account  of  his  iu  health.  In 
1561,  he  published  a  work  designed  to 
allay  retiffious  disputes,  in  which  his  cen- 
sure of  Calvin  for  his  violence  and  intol- 
erance drew  upon  him  the  attaclm  both 
of  Calvin  and  Beza.  In  1564,  he  was 
employed  by  the  duke  of  Cleves  to  con- 
vert the  Anaba|)tist&  The  emperor  Fer- 
dinand I  invitCKl  him  to  Vienna,  to  com- 
pose articles  of  union  between  the  Catho- 
lics and  Protestants.  These  he  published, 
under  Maximilian  II,  the  successor  of 
Ferdinand— />e  ArHeuliB  ReHgiama  inter 
Cathdwa  et  JProUtkmtes  Ctmirwems  ad 
Impp.  IML  If  et  Max.  tl,  CotiBuliaiiOf  ed. 
Hiur.  GroL  (1642.)  Though  a  sincere 
Camolic,  he  KHinded  his  opinions  on  the 
doctrines  of  the  old  Chris&an  fathers,  and 
showed  his  concurrence  with  the  Prot- 
estants, in  regard  to  fundamental  doc- 
trines, by  proposing  communion  under 
both  forms,  the  marriag^  of  priests,  the 
abolition  of  image-worshic^  the  ref<»rm  of 
many  abuses,  imd  a  modification  of  the 
Catliolic  system.  But  he  asserted  the 
supremacy  of  the  pope,  supported  the 
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doetime  of  tranflubolantiationy  and  tiM 
impoitiince  of  the  BacrameDt,  ex  opere 
9peraio,  His  proposals  were  not  reHaned 
by  the  zealots  of  either  party.  He  died 
at  Cologne,  in  1566,  with  the  reputation 
of  a  learned  and  liberal  theologian. 

CASSAinoRA,  also  Alexandra  ;  daugh- 
ter of  Priam  and  Hecuba,  and  twin-sister 
of  Helenus.  Both  children,  aecording  to 
tradition,  were  plying  in  the  vestibule  of 
the  temple  of  the  Thymbraean  Apollo,  not 
&r  from  Ihum ;  and,  having  suiid  there  too 
late  to  be  carried  home,  a  couch  of  laurel 
twigs  was  prepared  for  them,  for  the 
night,  in  the  temple.  Wlien  the  nurses 
went  to  them  the  next  morning,  tiiey 
found  two  serpents  at  the  side  of  tlie 
children,  which,  instead  of  injuring  them, 
liarmleasly  hcked  their  ears.  This  mira- 
cle produced  a  still  greater  one;  the 
hearing  of  the  children  was  rendered  so 
acute,  tliat  they  could  distinguish  the 
voices  of  the  gods.  Cassandra  subse- 
quently spent  much  of  her  time  in  the 
temple  of  Apollo,  who,  becoming  en- 
amored of  her  charms,  disclosed  to  her 
all  the  secrets  of  the  prophetic  art,  and, 
in  return,  demanded  her  love.  But  Cas- 
sandra, when  her  curiosity  was  satisfied, 
refused  the  dishonorable  reward.  Apol- 
lo, incensed  at  this,  put  a  curse  on  her 
Erophesies,  that  they  should  never  find 
elie£  She  frequendy  and  continually 
foretold  the  destruction  of  Troy,  and 
warned  her  countrymen  in  vain  against 
the  deceitful  horse.  When  Troy  was 
eonnuered,  and  Cassandra,  with  the  other 
niaiaens^  fled  to  the  temple  of  Minerva, 
Ajax  tore  her  from  the  altar,  deflowered 
the  vu'gin  in  the  sacred  place,  and  dragged 
her  away  to  the  other  female  slaves, 
with  her  hands  tied.  On  the  division  of 
the  booty,  she  fell  to  Agamenmon,  who 
carried  h^,  as  his  slave  and  mistress,  to 
Myceue.  Clytemnestra  murdered  them 
l)oth.  Agamemnon  had  twins  by  hei^— 
Telcdamus  and  Pelops.  The  ancients 
rrearded  this  rape  of  Cassandra  as  a  most 
hifamous  atrocity.  It  has  olien  afforded 
a  subject  to  poets  and  sculptors.  The 
Locrians,  the  countrymen  or  Ajax,  were 
atflicted,  on  this  account,  for  many  years, 
with  storms,  and  their  country  was  deso- 
lated with  the  plague. 

Cabsas,  Louis  Francis,  bom  in  1756, 
inspector  and  professor  in  the  Grobelin 
manufactory,  celebrated  as  a  draughts^ 
man,  is  a  pupil  of  Lagren^,  junior,  and 
Le  Vien.  He  travelled  as  companion  of 
the  count  of  Choiseul-Grouffier,  about  1770, 
over  Asia  Muior,  Palestine,  Syria,  a  part 
of  Egypt,  Istria,  Dalmatia,  and  Troas. 


He  compared  the  preseat  topography  of 
those  places  with  the  accounts  of  the  ao- 
dents,  took  exact  measurements  of  the 
finest  remains  of  architecture,  made  draw- 
ings of  the  most  remaiicable  places  with 
equal  taste  and  accuracv,  and  published 
his  labors,  engraved  by  the  best  masteis^ 
in  splendid  editions.    His  Voye^  Pith- 
resque  de  la  Syrie,  de  la  Phmeit,  it  la 
Paletlim,  tt  de  la  Basse  JSgypte  {1799  ei 
seq.  30  HvraisonStfoYio,  text  by  De  la  Porte 
du  Theil),  is  fully  described  by  Laodon 
(ii.,  133 — G).    The  original  drawings  are 
preserved  in  the  kin^s  library  at  Paris. 
In  his  Vouart  Ftttor.  de  rbtrie  d  de  h 
Dalmatie^  lie  nas  inserted  a  journal  and  a 
short  history  of  this  province,  digested  by 
Joseph  la  Valine  (Paris,  1803,  grand  foL, 
with  engravings). 

Cassation  ;  a  term  used  in  the  courts 
on  the  continent  of  Europe.  It  is  derived 
firom  the  middle  ages,  and  signifies  the 
annulling  of  any  act  or  decision,  if  the 
forms  prescribed  by  law  have  been  neg- 
lected, or  if  any  thing  is  contained  in  it 
contrary  to  law. 

CaasaUmiy  Court  of  {Cour  de  Cam- 
Hon) ;  one  of  the  most  important  instiiU' 
tions  of  modem  France,  which  gives  to 
the  whole  jurisdiction  of  that  countxy 
coherency  and  uniformity,  without  endan- 
gering the  necessary  independence  of  the 
courts.     It  v^as  established  by  the  fiwt 
national  assembly,  and   has  been  pre- 
served, in  every  essential  respect,  under 
all  the  changes  of  the  revolution  and  ro- 
toration.    It  has  been  maintained  even  in 
those  districts  which,  by  their  union  with 
France,  became  subjected  to  French  laws, 
but,  by  the  peace  of  Paiia,  have  become 
part  of  the  Prussian  monarcjiy.  In  France, 
as  eariy  as  the  reign  of  Louis  IX  {iSS^ 
1272),  petitions  were  presented  to  the 
king  by  appellants  from  the  decisions  of 
the  courts.    In  later  times,  appeals  to  we 
parliaments,  as  the  highest  couro  ot  the 
Kingdom,  came  into  use,  and  their  decis- 
ions were  not  liable  to  be  set  aside  hyth^ 
ordinaiT  forms  of  law,    Jfet  the  partes 
were  allowed  to  dispute  even  these  de- 
cisions, if  they  were  founded  upon  enors 
of  fact,  or  violated  uncUsputed  pf^J^P^ 
of  law;  and,  by  an  ordinance  of  l*^  * 
was  provided,  that  the  parties  should  be 
allowed  royal  letters  for  the  defence  o! 
their  rights  against  the  decisions  of  tflc 
supreme  courts  {kUres  de  grace  ae  (»* 
contre  Us  arrds)^  which  should  be  isso^J 
from  the  chancery  (by  the  chanoeOor  oi 
France)*    The  case  was  then  sent  »» 
to  the  parliament  for  further  uive8tipBj>^» 
but  was  examined  and  decided  »  »® 
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pmBnce  of  the  king  himflelf  or  of  a  spe* 
dal  commiflBioner.  An  abufle,  however, 
crept  in,  of  tmnaferring  these  cases  to  the 
royal  council,  where  they  were  decided 
by  officers  called  maUna  des  requites. 
These  letters  received  the  name  of  UUres 
de  onposiHon  (Perreur,  and,  during  the 
civu  commotions  at  the  end  of  the  14th 
century,  began  to  be  more  frequently 
presented  to  the  council,  which,  as  soon 
as  one  party  complained  of  the  partiality 
of  the  parliaments,  tiansfenred  the  case  to 
its  own  bar,  and  obstructed  the  course  of 
justice  by  leUres  fPHat  (suspensions  of  the 
process,  on  the  pretext  of  the  absence  of 
one  of  the  parties  in  the  service  of  the 
king).  Under  the  chancellor  Poyet  ( 1538 
— ^15421  this  abuse  reached  its  highest 
pitch ;  but  the  chancellors  Olivier  (1545 
—1551)  and  H6pital  (1560^1568)^  the  two 
great  reformers  of  French  jurisprudence, 
limited  the  use  of  these  leUres^  nil,  by  the 
ordinance  of  Blois  (1576),  all  the  provis- 
ions against  the  decisions  of  the  parlia- 
ments were  reduced  to  these  three: — the 
propoMan  (Perreury  for  an  error  of  fact ; 
requite  ctvt/e,  to  restore  the  parties  to 
their  Iformer  condition,  on  account  of  the 
firaud  of  one  of  tlie  panics,  or  the  mistakes 
of  the  attorney ;  and  cassation  (petition 
for  abrogationl  fbr  violation  of  forms  or 
settled  principles  of  law.  By  the  fiunous 
order  of  procedure  of  1667,  the  first  of 
these  provisions  was  abolished,  but  the 
province  of  the  requfte  chile  and  cassation 
was  enlarged,  and  more  precisely  de- 
fined The  former  was  always  brought 
before  the  court  itself^  and  decided  there, 
the  latter  before  the  councik  For  this 
purpose,  in  the  conseU  privi^  or  cons, 
des  parlies^  a  particular  committee  was 
formed,  consisting  of  the  chanceUor,  the 
four  secretaries  of  state  (ministers  of  tlie 
departments),  the  council  of  state,  and  all 
the  maiJtres  des  retfuHes  (in  1789,  78  in 
number).  The  decisions  of  this  committee 
were  too  much  influenced  by  the  will  of 
the  king  and  the  ministen,  and  by  vari- 
ous other  circumstanoee,  so  that  they  did 
not  enjoy  great  respect,  though  they  often 
exposed  acts  of  great  injustice  on  the  part 
of  the  parliament,  and  other  high  courts. 
It  was  therefore  abolished  in  the  first  na- 
tional assembly,  and  its  pkce  supplied  by 
an  independent  court— ^e  trAunm  of  cas- 
sation (law  of  Nov.  37, 1790),  which  was 
retamed  in  all  the  constitutions,  and  re- 
ceived, under  the  imperial  government, , 
[1804),  the  name  court  o/casMHon^  which 
It  still  retains.  It  consisted,  accordkog  to 
the  organization  of  1800,  of  48  memtos, 
eboaen  from  the  senate,  on  the  nonuna- 
47* 


tion  of  the  oonanli,  who  elected  their  own 
IHesident  from  among  themselves.  The 
appointment  of  president  was  afterwards 
vested  in  the  emperor.  In  the  Charts 
ConstituHonnaie  of^  1814,  the  rif^t  of  ap- 
pointing the  counaeUors  was  vested  in  the 
K'mg\  mit  they  are  not  removable.  The 
minister  of  justice  or  keeper  of  the  seals 
{garde  des  sceaux)  has  the  right  of  presid- 
ing when  the  tribunal  exercises  its  right 
of  censorship  over  the  cours  roifoUs  :  it 
has,  besides  a  first  president  and  three 

S residents  of  sections  This  court  never 
ecides  on  the  main  question  at  issue, 
but  on  the  competency  of  the  other  courts, 
and  on  the  petitions  to  have  their  decisions 
reviewed  pr  annulled,  and  asffl^  the 
question  to  another  court,  if  a  decision  is 
to  be  set  aside  for  an  evident  violation  of 
the  forms  or  the  principles  of  the  law. 
For  this  purpose,  it  is  divided  into  three 
sections: — the  section  des  requites^  which 
decides  on  the  admissibility  of  the  peti- 
tions in  civil  cases ;  the  secUon  de  cassa^ 
tion  eimle;  and  the  section  de  cassation 
crimmdie.  After  a  decision  has  been  re- 
versed, if  a  second  court  decides  the  same 
case  in  the  same  way,  and  an  appeal  is 
entered  again,  the  court  of  cassation  must 
either  request  an  authentic  explanation  of 
the  law  from  the  government,  or,  at  least, 
all  the  three  sections  must  unite,  to  pro* 
nounce  a  second  reversal,  or  cassation ; 
and  if  a  third  decision  is  the  same  as  the 
preceding,  a  repeated  petition  for  a  re- 
versal n^es  tne  authentic  explanation 
indispensably  necessary.  The  sentences 
of  the  court  of  caflBati<m  are  not  only  re- 
corded in  the  journals  of  the  courts,  the 
decisions  of  which  are  reversed,  but  pub- 
lished likewise  in  an  official  bulletin,  by 
which  consistency  and  uniformity  are 
preserved.  The  tribunal  of  cassation  has 
enjoyed,  finom  its  commencement,  the  re- 
spect and  confidence  of  France,  and 
numbers  among  its  members  several  of 
the  most  distinguished  lawyers,  as  the 
president  Henrion  de  Pansey,  the  counsel- 
lors Chabot,  Merlin  and  Camotd — ^For  the 
Prussian  province  on  the  Rhine  (the  dis- 
tricts of  CleveSfDiisseldorf,  Coblentz,  Aix- 
la-Chapelle,  Treves  and  Cologne),  by  the 
ordinance  of  June  21,  1819,  a  court  of 
revision  and  cassation  was  established  at 
Beriin  (consisting  of  a  prendent  and  Id 
judges^  anoonff  whom  is  professor  8a- 
vigny),  which  has  under  it  the  court  of 
meal  at  Dfisseklorf  (consisting  of  a  pres- 
ident, together  with  Mother  omcersiand 
six  distnot  courts  (the  former  resembling 
the  French  royal  courts,  the  latter  the 
French  tribunals  of  original  jurisdie* 
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tioQ).    (See  Appeal^  Wriif  of  EnoTj  and 

CowrU.) 

Cab  8 AYAf  or  Cass ada.  The  eaflssva  or 
caaaada  {jatwpha  mandiot)  is  a  South 
American  ahnib,  about  three  feet  in 
height,  with  broad,  shining,  and  some* 
what  hand-shaped  leaves,  and  beautiilil 
white  and  rose-colored  flowers.  It  is  a 
very  remarkable  circumstance,  that  the 
roots  of  the  cassava,  if  eaten  raw,  are  a 
fatal  poison,  bo^h  to  man  and  beast,  and 
that,  when  prepared  by  heat,  thev  yield  a 
safe  and  valuable  food;  on  which,  in- 
deed, many,  both  of  the  Indian  and  Eu- 
ropean inhabitants  of  South  America, 
almost  wholly  subsist.  The  roots  are  the 
only  edible  parts  of  the  planL  These  are 
whiie,  sofl  and  farinaceous,  from  one  to 
two  feet  in  length,  and  five  or  six  inches 
in  circumference.  They  are  dug  out  of 
the  earth,  washed,  stripped  of  their  rind, 
and  ground  to  a  pulp.  The  juice,  or 
poisonous  part,  is  carefully  pressed  out, 
and  thrown  away ;  since  cattle  and  other 
animals,  which  nave  accidentallv  drank 
of  it,  have  almost  mstantly  died.  The 
flour  that  remains  afler  pressure  is  form- 
ed into  thin,  round  cakes,  and  baked. 
To  a  European,  accustomed  to  eat 
bread,  these,  though  sweetish  and  not 
unpalatable,  have  an  insipid  taste.  If 
placed  in  close  vessels,  and  preserved 
fi'om  the  attacks  of  insects,  cassava  bread 
may  be  kept  for  several  months  without 
inj uty.  W ith  the  natives  of  South  Amer- 
ica, it  is  not  unusual  to  throw  a  great 
number  of  cakes  of  cassava  together  to 
heat ;  afler  which  they  soak  them  in  wa- 
ter, which  causes  a  rapid  fermentation  to 
take  place ;  and,  from  the  liquor  thus  ob- 
tained, they  make  a  very  sharp  and  disa- 
greeable, but  intoxicating  beverage,  which 
will  not  keep  longer  than  24  hours  with- 
out spoiling.  From  the  pure  flour  of 
cassava  is  formed  the  substance  called 
tapioca,  which  is  frequently  used  for  jelly, 
puddings,  and  other  culinary  purposes. 
This  is  separated  from  the  fibrous  part  of 
the  roots  by  taking  a  small  quantity  of  the 
pulp,  afler  the  juice  is  extracted,  and 
working  it  in  the  hand  till  a  thick,  white 
cream  appears  on  the  surface;  This,  be- 
ing scmped  off  and  washed  in  water, 
gradually  subsides  to  the  bottom.  After 
tne  water  is  poured  off,  the  remaining 
moisture  is  dissipated  by  a  slow  fire,  the 
substance  being  constantly  stirred,  until, 
at  length,  it  forms  into  grains  about  the 
size  of  sago.  These  Income  hard  by 
keeping,  and  are  the  purest  and  most 
wholesome  part  of  the  cassava^ — The 
roots  of  another  species  of  this  shnib^ 


ctSM  nnet  catsava,  are  nsaaBy  eatsD 
with  butter,  afler  bemg  roasted  ia  hot 
aribes.  They  have  much  the  flavor  of 
chestnuts,  and  are  an  agreeidble  and  nu- 
tritive food. 

Cassel,  the  residence  of  the  elector 
of  Hesse  Cassel,  lies  on  the  Fvdda ;  laL 
5P  W  20"  N.;  Ion.  9^  35^  18"  E. ;  and 
has  1586  houses  and  23^900  inhabitants^ 
among  whom  are  500  Jews.  One  part 
of  tlie  city  is  quite  regular.  The  nver 
Fulda  is  navigable  at  this  place.  The 
situation  renders  the  climate  pure  and 
healthy.  It  has  19  sG|uares,  9  churches;, 
and*  many  public  buildings,  containing 
highly  ^'aluable  libraries,  collections  of 
works  of  art,  &c.  The  gallery  of  pamt- 
ings  contains  some  famous  masterpieces. 
An  observatory  is  likewise  sdtuated  here. 
The  city  was*  much  embellished  under 
the  government  of  Jerome,  king  of  West- 
phalia, whose  capital  it  was  till  tlie  disso- 
lution of  this  kingdom,  in  October,  1813. 
The  old  elector  again  took  possesion  of 
it,  Nov.  21, 1813.  About  a  league  distant 
is  the  summer  palace,  called  ffUhdmi- 
hvke.  Cassel  has  considerable  manufiu;- 
tories. 

Cassi:l  (Hesse-Cassel).    (See  Hes9t.) 

Cassia.  Wild  ciimamon,  or  cassia,  is 
the  bark  of  a  tree  of  the  bay  tribe  (launa 
eassia'U  which  ^ws  in  the  East  Indies 
and  China,  and  is  distinguished  by  having 
spear-shaped  leaves,  each  with  three 
nerves.  This  bark  was  well  known  to 
the  ancients,  and  highly  esteemed  by 
tliem.  But  since  the  use  of  cinnamon 
has  been  generally  adopted,  the  cassia 
bark  has  fellon  into' disrepute,  on  account 
of  its  inferiorit}'.  It  is  thicker  and  more 
coarse  than  cinnamon,  of  weaker  quality, 
and  abounds  more  with  a  viscid,  muci- 
laginous matter.  For  many  purposes, 
cassia,  as  being  much  less  expensive,  is 
substituted  for  cinnamon,  but  more  par- 
ticularly for  the  preparation  of  what  is 
called  mt  of  cinnamon ;  and  neariy  the 
whole  of  what  is  at  jpresent  sold  under 
the  name  either  of  simple  or  spirikMUM 
cinnamon  teaters,  is  prepared  from  cassa. 
The  buds  as  well  as  the  bark  of  this  tree 
are  used  in  cooking,  &c.  Cassia  is  im- 
ported mostly  fit)in  China. 

Cassina.    (See  Cashncu) 

Ca8si27i  ;  a  name  fiunous  in  the  histoiy 
of  astronomy  and .  geo^phy  for  three 
senenuions. — 1.  Giovanni  Domenico,bora 
July  8,  1G35,  at  Perinaldo,  near  Nice, 
studied  at  Genoa  with  the  Jesuits. 
Chance  turned  his  attention  to  astrono- 
my, in  which  he  made  such  rapid  ] 
resa,  that,  in  1650,  the  senate  of  T 
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bestowed  on  him  the  fint  pcofemHnfaip 
of  astronomy  at  the  university.  A  me- 
ridiao  had  been  drawn  by  Imatio  Dante 
(1575]|,  in  the  church  of  St  Petronia,  in 
that  ci^.  In  1653,  Caasini  conceived  the 
idea  of  extending  and  correcting  it.  In 
two  ^ears  he  completed  this  difficult  task, 
the  furst  fruits  of  which  were  more  cor- 
rect tables  of  the  sun,  a  more  precise 
determination  of  its  parallax,  and  an  ex- 
cellent table  of  refractions.  By  an  obser* 
vation  at  Citt^  della  Piave,  he  discovered 
the  shadows  cast  by  the  satellites  of  Ju- 
piter on  the  disk  of  that  jdanet,  when 
they  are  between  it  and  the  sun.  By 
means  of  these,  he  corrected  his  theory 
of  the  motion  of  the  satellites,  and  deter- 
mined the  period  of  Jupiter's  revoluticm. 
At  the  same  time,  he  made  a  number  of  ob- 
servations on  insects,  which  were  pubtish- 
ed  by  Aldrovandi.  In  1668,  he  published 
hid  Ephemerides  of  the  Satellites  of  Jupi- 
ter, in  1673,  Colbert  prevailed  on  him 
to  settle  in  France.  He  discovered  four 
new  satellites  of  Saturn,  and  the  zodiacal 
light,  proved  that  the  axis  of  the  moon  is 
not  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the 
ecliptic,  and  showed  the  causes  of  her 
libration.  The  laws  of  this  motion,  which 
he  determined  with  much  accuracy,  are 
one  of  his  finest  discoveries.  He  also 
wrote  observations  on  the  Indian  calen- 
dar. The  meridian  commenced  by  Pi- 
card  and  Laliire  was  continued  b^r  Cas- 
sini,  in  1700,  to  the  extreme  limits  of 
Roussillon,  and,  when  measured  100  years 
later,  showed  a  difference  of  only  21 
toises.  He  died  Sept.  14,  1712,  having 
lost  his  sight  some  years  before.  Lalande 
eives  a  catalogue  of  liis  writings  in  the 
iibl  ^stronom.  His  first  work  was  06- 
iterv.  ComeUz^  Anni  1652—53  (Modena, 
1653,  foK).  His  0pp.  Asirorwnu  (Rome, 
1666)  contain  a  complete  collection  of  his 
earlier  works.  His  nephew,  Cassini  de 
Thury,  has  published  his  biography,  writ- 
ten by  Cassini  himself^  under  the  title* 
Mlnunns  pour  servir  k  VIRsL  des  Sct- 
eTices  (4to.)-— 2.  James,  son  of  thepreced- 
ing,  bom  at  Paris,  Feb.  18j  1677,  was 
admitted  into  the  academy  of  sciences  in 
16^.  After  seveml  essays  on  subjects 
in  natural  philosophy,  &c.  he  completed 
his  great  work  on  the  inclinations  of  the 
orbits  of  Saturn's  satellited  and  ring.  His 
labors  to  determine  the  figure  of  the  earth 
(q.  V.)  are  well  known.  The  first  measure- 
ment of  1669  made  the  degrees  of  the 
meridian  shorter  towards  the  north  than 
towards  the  south ;  whence  it  was  con- 
cluded diat  the  earth  was  an  oblong  sphe- 
roid.     Cassini  continued  the  measure* 


ment,  and  maintaned  diis  opfanon  in  hie 
work  De  la  Grandeur  eideta  ISgiare  de  la 
TVrre  (Paris,  1720).  Inoider  to  settle  the 
question,  the  academy  was  eonunissioned, 
in  1733,  to  measure  the  whole  length  of 
France  firom  Brest  to  Strasburg.  Cassini 
directed  this  undertaking,  but  was  led  into 
some  errors  by  the  defective  instruments 
of  former  observers.  He  died  in  1756, 
at  Thury.  Besides  the  above-mention- 
ed worios,  he  vnx>te  Elemens  tPMrth 
namie  (Paris,  1740, 4to.),  and  ToibUa  AOr. 
His  doge  in  the  Mim.  de  VAcad.  contains 
a  biographical  notice  of  him^ — 3.  Cassini 
de  Thuiy,  Caesar  Francois,  son  of  the 
preceding,  bom  June  14,  1714,  member 
of  the  academy  from  his  22d  year.  He 
undertook  a  geometrical  survey  of  the 
whole  of  France,  embracing  the  deter- 
mination of  the  distance  of  every  place 
from  the  meridian  of  Paris,  and  fi!om  the 
perpendicular  of  that  meridian.  When 
the  support  of  the  government  was  vrith- 
drawn,  m  1756,  Cassini  formed  a  societv 
for  advancing  the  requisite  sums,  which 
were  to  be  repaid  by  the  sale  of  the  maps 
constructed  firom  the  survey.  The  work 
was  almost  entirely  finished,  when  he 
died  (1784),  leaving  many  writings  relat- 
ing to  his  ffreat  topographical  under- 
taking.— 4.  Jacques  Dommique,  count, 
son  of  the  preceding,  bom  at  Paris,  1740, 
is  director  of  the  oraervatory,  and  mem- 
ber of  the  academy,  and  is  a  statesman  of 
ability,  as  well  as  a  mathematician.  In 
1789,  he  presented  to  the  national  assem- 
bly the  Varte  Topo^rt^hique  de  France, 
in  180  sheets,  now  mcreased  to  182,  by 
the  addition  of  the  Carte  des  Assembhgea 
des  IViangles,  The  AUas  JMumah  is  a 
reduction  of  it  on  a  scale  of  one  third, 
prepared  by  Dnmey,  and  other  engineers. 
Cassini  was  arrested  by  order  of  the  rev- 
olutionary tribunaL  He  escaped  vrith  Ufe, 
but  lost  the  coppeiplates  of  the  Carte  de 
lYancej  which  baa  cost  half  a  million ' 
finncs.  There  is  a  second  reduction  of 
the  large  map,  being  only  a  fourth  of  the 
size  of  the  original,  in  24  plates. 

Cassino  ;  a  game  at  cards,  in  which 
four  are  dealt  to  each  player,  four  being 
also  placed  on  the  board.  The  object  is 
t9  take  as  many  cards  as  possible,  by 
making  combinations.  Thus  a  ten  in  the 
player^  hand  will  take  a  ten  from  tlie 
board,  or  any  number  of  cavds  which  can 
be  made  to  combine  into  tens.  The 
greatest  number  of  cards  reckons  three 
points,  and  of  spades,  one ;  the  ten  of 
diamonds,  two ;  the  two  of  spades,  one ; 
and  each  of  the  aces,  one. 

CAssioDORuSf    Marcus    Araelius,    a 
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learned  Roman,  lived  at  the  time  of  the 
dominion  of  the  Ostrogoths,  and  contrib- 
uted to  the  promotion  and  preservation 
of  learning.  He  was  bom  at  Squillace 
[S^ylaceum),  480  A.  D^  ^^r^  ^^^^  ^y> 
470,  filled  several  public  offices  in  Rome, 
and  became  secretary  of  the  Ostrogoth 
king  Theodoric,  but,  in  537,  voluntarily 
retired  to  a  monastery  in  Calabria,  where 
he  died,  577.  He  made  the  monks  of  his 
convent  copy  the  manuscripts  of  the  an- 
cient authors,  and  his  book  De  Septem 
Discwlinis  liberalibuaf  in  which  he  treat'* 
ed  or  the  trivium  and  ^uuHtnum,  and  in- 
serted extracts  from  the  ancient  classic 
literature,  was  of  much  value  in  the  mid- 
dle ages.  For  Theodoric  he  also  wrote 
his  compilation  of  letters,  Vcariarum  Epis- 
tolarum  lAhri  XU.  He  likewise  com|)osed 
Hiatoria  Gothorum  (a  History  of  the 
Goths),  of  which  we  have  an  epitome  by 
Jornandes,  and  several  theological  works 
of  little  importance.  His  works  have 
been  collectcKl  byJ.  Caret  (Venice,  1679, 
foL ;  new  edit  1721). 

Cassiopeia  ;  daughter  of  Arabus,  and 
wife  of  Cepheus,  to  whom  she  bore  An- 
dromeda. She  dared  to  compare  her 
beauty  to  that  of  the  Nereides,  who,  en- 
raged thereat,  besought  Neptune  for  ven- 
geance. The  god,  m  compliance  with 
tiie  request  of^the  water-nymphs,  laid 
waste  the  dominions  of  Cepheus  by 
means  of  a  deluge  and  a  dreadful  sea- 
monster.  Thus  it  appears  that  in  ancient 
times,  as  well  as  in  modem,  nations  have 
liad  to  suffer  for  the  faults  of  their  mas- 
ters. Cassiopeia  was  the  mother  of  Atym- 
nius  by  an  intrigue  with  Jupiter. — In 
astronomy,  Cassiopeia  is  a  conspicuous 
constellation  in  the  nortliem  hemisphere, 
situated  next  to  Cepheus.  In  1572,  a 
new  and  brilliant  star  appeared  in  it, 
which,  however,  after  a  short  lime,  gradu- 
ally diminished,  and  at  last  disappeared 
entirely.  It  was  thought,  at  that  time,  by 
many  persons,  that  this  was  the  star 
which  appeared  to  the  wise  men  in  the 
East  The  constellation  Cassiopeia  con- 
tains 52  stars  of  the  first  six  magnitudes. 

CASSiquiARi ;  a  river  of  Colombia,  be- 
ing a  large  branch  of  the  Rio  Negro,  and 
remaricable  as  forming  a  communication 
between  the  two  great  rivers,  the  Amazon 
and  Orinoco.  The  Cassiquiari  flows 
from  the  Orinoco,  and  joins  the  Rio  Ne- 
gro, which  last  is  a  large  tributary  of  the 
Amazon.  The  reality  of  this  communi- 
cation, which  had  been  previously  assert- 
ed by  the  Jesuit  missionaries,  was  con- 
firmed by  the  celebrated  traveller  Hum* 
boldt 


Cassiterides,  in  ancient 
a  name  given  by  Strabo  to  10  i 
W.  of  S])ain,  in  the  open  ocean,  abound- 
ing in  tin  and  lead.  Strabo  says  the 
Phoenicians  only  visited  them.  There 
are  no  idands  where  he  describes  tbem 
to  have  been.  Tliey  are,  periiuM^  the 
modem  SciUy  idcmda.  It  is  probable  that 
the  ancient  merchants  kept  their  true 
situation  secret  from  interested  views, 
which,  in  those  times,  could  easily  be 
done. 

Cassius,  IfOnginus  Caius,  the  fnend  of 
Bmtus,  was  the  questor  of  CrassoBy  and 
preserved  the  few  troops  of  that  general 
who  escaped  firom  the  bloodv  battle  with 
the  Parthians.    With  these  he  defended 
Svria  against  the  Parthians  till  tiie  vrivai 
of  Bibulus.    In  the  famous  civil  war  that 
broke  out  between  Pompey  and  Caesar, 
he  espoused  the  cause  of^the  former,  and, 
as  commander  of  his  naval  forces,  ren- 
dered him  important  servicea     When 
Ceesar,  after  the  victory  at  Pharsaha,  was 
in  pursuit  of  Porapey,  he  advanced  with 
a  few  vessels,  while  cros^g  the  Heilec- 
pont,  against  a  fleet  of  70  sail  command- 
ed by  Cassius,  and  called  upon  him  to 
surrender.    The  latter,  astonished  by  his 
daring  courage,  surrendered  at  his  sum- 
mons.   But,  when  it  became  evident  that 
Ceesar  was  aiming  at  sole  sovereignty, 
Cassius,  who  was  a  zealous  republican, 
resolved  to  destroy  the  usurper,  and  exe- 
cuted his  plan,  with  the  aid  of  several 
fellow-conspirators,  B.  C.  44.    He  then. 
togetlier  with  Brutus,  raised  an  arrar  to 
maintain  his  country's  freedom,    lliey 
were  met  by  Octavius  and  Antony,  who 
professed  themselves  the  avengereof  Cm- 
sar,  at  PhilippL    The  wing  whicli  Cas- 
sius commanded  being  defeated,  he  ima- 
g'ned  that  all  was  lost,  and  killed  himself^ 
.  C.  42.    Bmtus  called  him  the  last  of 
the  Romans.    (See  Brytus  and  Ccutar.) 

Cassowaby  (casuariuSt  Brias.| ;  a  genus 
of  birds,  arranged  by  Cuvier  in  Lis  foroily 
brev^etmes,  the  first  of  the  order  graUsj 
wadera,  to  which  they  are  related  solely 
by  their  lone,  naked,  stilt-like  le^  an!^ 
long  neck.  In  the  form  of  the  bill  and 
their  mode  of  living,  they  more  closely 
resemble  the  gallinaceous  birds.  The 
shortness  of  their  wings  totally  imfiti 
them  for  flying,  and  it  would  seem  im- 
possible for  nature  to  have  furnished  mus- 
cular power  sufficient  to  move  winss 
large  enough  to  sustain  their  great  weight 
in  the  air.  Unlike  other  birds,  their  pec- 
toral or  wing  muscles  are  comparatively 
slight  and  weak,  while  those  of  their  pos- 
tenor  limbs  are  very  robust  and  powerful 
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The 'Wings  of  the  ostrich  are  of  some  as- 
sistance  to  it  in  nmning,  but  those  of  the 
cssBowary  are  too  short  even  to  be  of 
senrioe  in  this  wav*  Indeed,  its  whole 
plumage  is  so  poony  supplied  with  feath- 
ers as  to  resemUe,  at  a  litde  distance,  a 
coat  of  coarae  or  hanging  hair.  The  cas* 
sowaiies  have  three  toes,  all  proyided 
with  nails.  Two  species  of  the  ge- 
nus are  wdl  known,  the  eonmon  oomo- 
wary  (castiariuaj  B.;  stndkio  eamariuBy 
L.),  inhabiting  various  islands  of  the  In- 
dian archipelago ;  and  the  emeu  (C.  Alnns 
HolUtnditt)j  or  JVew  Holland  caswwary. 
The  fiist  species,  called  gaUaUd  or  hd- 
TMted  cauowanfj  has  a  laterally  compress- 
ed beak,  with  a  head  surmounted  oy  an 
osseous  prominence,  covered  with  a  sort 
of  homy  helmet ;  the  skin  of  the  head 
and  superior  part  of  the  neck  is  naked, 
of  a  deep-blue  and  fiery-red  tint,  with 
pendent  canmdes,  similar  to  those  of  the 
turiiey-cock.  There  are  some  naked, 
rigid  quills  on  the  wings,  which  are  used 
as  w^pons  of  defence.  The  inner  toe- 
nail is  the  largest  of  alL  The  ostrich  is 
the  only  bird  which  surpasses  the  casso- 
wary in  size  and  strenfftb.  From  the 
form  of  its  head,  and  bright  eyes,  the  cas- 
sowary is  of  a  fierce  and  threatening 
aspect  This,  however,  is  not  a  true  in- 
dicadon  of  its  character,  which  is  rather 
timorous  and  shy.  It  is  about  51  feet 
long,  fix)m  the  tip  of  the  bill  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  longest  daw.  The  head 
and  neck  together  measure  18  inches,  and 
the  larsest  toe,  including  the  claw,  is  5 
inches  long.  The  claw  of  the  inner  toe 
is  di  inchw  long.  All  the  feathers  of  the 
oassowanr  are  of  the  same  kind,  being 
entirely  designed  fer  ooverinir,  and  exter- 
nally are  all  of  one  color.  Tney  general- 
ly grow  double,  having  two  long  shafts 
growingout  of  a  short  one  attache  to  the 
skin.  The  double  feathers  are  all  of  un- 
equal lenffth,  some  on  the  rump  beinff  13 
or  14  inches  long,  while  others  are  only  3. 
The  stem  or  shaft  is  flat,  shininff,  black, 
and  knotted  below,  having  a  beard  arising 
fi^m  each  knot  The  brards  at  the  ends 
of  the  large  feathers  are  perfectly  black, 
and  towium  the  root  of  a  tawny  gray. 
The  feathers  on  the  head  and  neck  are  so 
short  and  scattered,  that  the  sldn  appears 
naked,  except  towards  the  hind  part  of 
the  head,  where  they  are  somewhat 
longer.  The  wings,  without  the  featheri, 
are  not  mors  than  3  mcfaes  kmg.  The 
rigid  quills  or  prickles  abeady  mentioned 
are  5 ;  the  longest  is  11  inches  in  length 
and  a  qoarter  ot  an  inch  thick  at  the  bMo. 
Tbs  faemiet  is  black  in  fiont  and  yellow 


behind.  The  eye  is  of  a  bright  yellow, 
and  more  than  an  inch  in  diameter. — ^The 
anatomy  of  the  cassowary  differs  veir 
materialljy  from  that  of  the  ostrich,  which 
it  resembles  so  much  in  general  appear- 
ance and  habits.  The  intestines  are  short, 
and  the  cctcut^  small ;  there  is  no  stomach 
intermediate  to  the  crop  and  gizzard,  and 
the  doaea  is  not  larger,  m  proportion,  than 
that  of  otfier  birds.  It  feeds  on  fruits, 
eggs  of  birds,  &c,  but  never  on  grain. 
It  swallows  its  food  with  great  voracity, 
and,  like  the  ostrich,  bolts  down  bits  of 
iron,  broken  brick,  dasB,  &c.,  without  in- 
jury. In  feet,  such  substances  perform 
the  service,  in  the  digestion  of  these  great 
Inrds,  that  gravel  does  in  that  of  ordmary 
fowls. — Aa  might  be  inferred  fix>m  its 
structure,  the  cassowary  is  a  swift  runner, 
and  its  mode  of  progression,  being  unaid- 
ed by  wings,  is  as  peculiar  as  it  is  effi- 
cient. In  running,  the  cassowary  ap- 
peara  to  strike  out  powerfully  with  one 
leg,  so  as  to  project  its  body  violently  for- 
ward vrith  a  bounding  motion,  far  sur- 
passing the  speed  of  a  horse.  It  also 
kicks  violentiv  when,  in  a  state  of  captivi- 
ty, it  is  provoked  to  anger,  and  can  mflict 
a  very  severe  blow.  Tlie  eggs  of  the  ga- 
leated  cassowaiy  are  of  a  grayish-ash 
color,  verging  to  green,  and  are  neither  as 
round  nor  as  lai^ge  as  those  of  the  ostrich. 
The  shell  is  not  veiy  thick,  and  is  mariced 
by  numerous  littie  deep-green  tubercles. 
The  largest  of  their  egss  measure  about 
15  inches  in  lensth  and  12  round. — ^The 
emeuj  or  ATew  I&Uand  caswwmy,  diflers 
firom  that  of  the  old  worid  bybemg  much 
lat]ger,  and  standing  hij^her  on  its  less, 
being  7  feet  2  inches  m  length.  The 
head  is  destimte  of  the  helmet,  and  feath- 
ered throughout,  except  around  the  ear. 
The  plumage  is  thicker,  and  the  vrebs  of 
the  feathers  more  perfect.  It  has  neither 
caruncles  to  the  neck  nor  prickles  on  the 
vrings.  The  nails  of  the  toes  are  neariy 
equal  The  legs  are  stout;  similar  to 
those  of  the  galeated  species,  but  jasged 
or  dentated  along  the  whole  of  their  back 
part  The  emeu  is  swifter  in  running 
ttian  the  fleetest  gray-hound.    It  has  not 

Sit  been  found  any  where  but  in  New 
olland.  The  flesh  has  a  considerable 
resemblance  to  bee£  The  young  of  the 
New  Holland  cassowaiy  are  striped  vrith 
iriiite  and  brown. 

Cast.    {&ee  CcuHng.) 

Cast  EnoBAvuios.  An  important  dis- 
covery has  lately  been  made,  which  con- 
sists in  taking  moulds  from  every  kind  of 
engraving,  whether  line,  mezzotmto,  or 
aquatints,  and  in  pouring  <m  this  mould  an 
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CAST  ENQ&AVING6--CASTEL 


alloy  in  a  stale  of  fiidon,  capable  of  takioKi 
as  it  is  stated,  the  finest  impression.  No 
sooner  is  one  cast  worn  out,  than  another 
may  immediately  be  procured  €rom  the 
original  plate,  so  that  every  impresabn 
may  be  a  proof! 

Castao9o,  Andrea  del,  an  eminent 
painter,  was  bom  at  the  village  of  Caa- 
ta^o,  in  Tuscany,  in  1409.  ISeing  de- 
prived, when  young,  of  his  parents,  who 
wore  extremely  poor,  he  was  employed 
by  his  uncle  to  attend  the  cattle  in  the 
fields,  and,  in  that  situation,  by  his  sur- 
prising and  untutored  essays  in  the  art, 
attracted  the  notice  of  Bemardetto  de 
Medici  j' who  placed  him  under  the  tuition 
of  one  of  the  best  masters  Florence  then 
afforded.  At  first,  he  painted  only  in  dis- 
temper and  fi-esco,  and  was  in  high  repu- 
tation when  Domenico  Venetiano  visited 
Florence,  who  had  learned,  finom  An- 
tonello  da  Messina,  the  new  method  of 

C'  iting  in  oil  and  vamish,  till  then  un- 
wn  in  Tuscany.  The  splendor  of 
this  new  mode  of  coloring  was  veiy 
much  admired,  and,  by  a  pretended 
firiendship  for  Domenico,  Castagtko  ob- 
tained his  secret  fiiom  him;  but,  not  sat- 
isfied with  this,  he  desired  to  be  the  sole 
possessor,  and  determined  to  murder  his 
fi'lend  and  benefitctor.  This  he  effected 
without  any  suspicion,  and  continued  to 
practise  his  ill-acquired  art  with  great 
success.  The  real  author  of  this  atro- 
cious act  ¥ms  never  discovered  until  An- 
drea made  a  full  confession  of  his  guilt, 
shortly  before  his  death,  which  happened 
in  1480.  Thebestofhisremainii^  worics 
are  at  Florence,  in  the  church  of  St.  Lu- 
cia de  Majpuoli,  and  in  the  monastery 
de^i  AngelL  The  latter  contains  a  cruci- 
fixion, by  him,  painted  on  a  wall 

Castanets  ;  small  wooden  rattles, 
made  in  the  shape  of  two  bowls  or  cups, 
fitted  together,  and  tied  by  a  string,  and 
then  fastened  to  the  thumbs.  The  fin- 
gers being  rapidly  struck  upon  theiii,a 
tremulous  sound  is  produced,  which 
marks  exactly  the  measure  of  the  dance. 
Something  similar  to  this  was  the  crotO' 
hm  of  the  ancients,  who  also  made  use  of 
small  cymbals  in  their  dances  and  festivals 
in  honor  of  Bacchus.  It  is  plpbable, 
however,  that  they  had  their  origin  in  the 
East,  and  were  brought  by  the  Moors  in- 
to Spain.  Here,  too,  they  received  their 
name  caatanudaSf  from  being  commonly 
made  of  the  wood  of  the  chestnut  [castas 
no)^  or  from  their  color.  Thev  are  still  in 
use  in  Spain,  and  here  and  there  in  the 
south  of^  France.  The  charm  of  varietur 
has  also  procured  for  them  a  place  in  bal* 


lets  and  opens,  as^  for  Bomfhf  m  Xofcn 
of  Paris.  ^ 

Castanos,  don  Francisco  de,  a  Span* 
ish  general,  bora  1743^  eomptiHeA  the 
French  ^eral  Dupont  de  VEiukg  t»  lay 
down  his  arms,  July  20,  1806,  in  the 
Sierra  Morena,  and  concluded  with  Irim 
the   inmortant   capitulation   of  Bayien. 
He  is  descended  firom  a  distiiigiiiubcd 
fiunily  in  Biscay,  and  was  a  punl  of  the 
celebrated  general  count  O'ReiUy,  whcm 
he  accompanied  to  Germany,  where  he 
studied  tactics  in  the  school  oi  the  great 
Frederic    In  1794,  he  served  as  ooIob^ 
in  the  army  of  Navane,  under  Caro.     In 
1798,  he  was  made  lieutenant-general, 
and  soon  after  was  banished,  with  many 
other  ofiicers,  for  enmity  to  the  prince 
of  peace.   On  the  invasion  of  the  French, 
he  received,  in  1806,  the  command  of  a 
division  of  the  army,  on  the  fipontierB  of 
Andalusia,  towards  which  Dupont  was 
preparing  to  advance  his  forcesw     With 
9O0K)  rwdar  troops,  and  about  30,000 
militia,  he  defeatea  general  Dupont*  (See 
BayUn.)     He  lost,  however,  a  battle  at 
Tudela  (November,  1806).    In  1811,  the 
re^ncy  appointed  him  commandeiwin- 
chief  of  tne  fourth  Spanish  army,  and 
governor  of  several  jirovinces.    ife  was 
now  the  companion  m  arms  of  die  duke 
of  Wellin^on,  and  displayed  great  miJi- 
taiy  talent  in  the  batde  of  Vittoria,  which 
was,  in  part,  won  by  his  bravery  and  the 
valor  ofnis  troops.    The  regen<7  depriv- 
ed him  of  his  command,  and  i^ipointed 
him  counsellor  of  state.    He  wrote  to  the 
minister  of  war,  "I  have  the  satisftction 
of  delivering  up  to  field-marshal  Fieyre» 
on  the  fifontiers  of  France,  the  commtaiKi 
which  I  received  before  Lisbon,  in  1811." 
On  the  return  of  Ferdinand^  he  was  made 
captain-general  of  Catelonia,  and  had  aev- 
eral  orders  conferred  on  him.    In  1815^ 
he  commanded  the  army  that  was  to  in- 
vade France.    In  1816^  he  rerigned  his 
commisrion.    In  1824,  he  succeeded  in 
defendinji^  himself  fipom  the  charj^  of 
constitutional  sentiments,  was  again  ap- 
pointed captain-general,   and,  in   18SS, 
made  counsellor  of  state. 

Casts  ;  certain  dassea  whose  burdens 
and  privileses  are  hereditary.  The  word 
is  derived  m>m  the  Portuguese  eosla,  and 
was  oriffinally  applied,  by  the  eonqoerors 
of  the  East  Indies,  to  the  Indian  ftmilie^ 
whose  occupations,  customs,  privileges 
and  duties  are  hereditary.  Tliis  term  Ess 
been  sometimes  ai^ed  to  the  hereditaiy 
classes  in  Europe ;  and  we  speak  of  tlra 
spirit  or  the  prerogatives  and  usm 
of  a  caste,  to  esqiveaB  paiticulari^i 
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of  floeiiety,  which 
makes  disdnction  dependent  on  the  acci- 
dents of  birth  or  foitune.  The  division 
into  castesy  among  the  people  of  the  old 
world,  conies  to  us  from  a  period  to 
which  the  li|^t  of  history  does  not  ex- 
tend ;  hence  its  orisin  cannot  be  clearly 
traeed:  but  it  is  ni^ly  probable  that, 
wherever  it  exists,  it  was  originally 
funded  on  a  dbSference  of  descent,  and 
m  the  modes  of  living,  and  that  the  sepa- 
rate castes  were  ori^nally  separate  races 
of  people*  This  institution  is  finmd 
among  many  nations.  According  to  the 
accounts  collected  by  Clavigero,  some 
traces  of  it  are  apparent  among  the 
Peruvians  and  Mexicans ;  but  it  prevails 
principally  in  the  East,  where  it  nas  ex- 
isted from  the  earliest  times,  and  has  be- 
come blended  with  the  political  condition 
of  the  people,  because  it  favors  despo- 
tism, which  is  the  prevailing  form  of  gov- 
ernment Thus,  m  Persia,  even  before 
Zoroaster,  there  was  a  division  into  four 
classes  or  castes ;  priests  (magi),  soldiers, 
husbandmen,  tradesmen.  But  the  divis- 
ion into  castes  was  nowhere  so  perfectly 
formed,  and  so  entirely  interwoven  in  the 
whole  fabric  of  civil  society,  as  in  Egypt 
and  India.  In  Egypt  (<j.  v.),  this  division 
was  perfected,  as  a  political  institution,  in 
the  nourishing  period  of  the  Pharaohs ; 
and  the  lines  of  separation  which  had 
been  drawn,  in  eariier  times,  by  a  differ- 
ence of  descent,  and  difierent  modes  of 
living,  were  then  rendered  still  more  dis- 
tinct. The  number  of  castes  in  that 
country  was  originally  seven.  The  class 
of  priests,  who  formed,  in  some  respects, 
a  highly-privileged  order  of  nobility,  and 
maintained  possession  of  the  offices  of 
state,  was  the  highest  Next  followed 
the  soldierB,  who  were  divided  into  two 
classes,  and  whose  occupation  vras  hered- 
itary. Of  the  remaining  castes,  the  hus- 
bandmen, the  watermen  I  who  navigated 
the  Nile),  the  interpreters  (who  arose  sub- 
sequently to  the  rest,  and  sprung  from  the 
Greeks  who  were  invited  into  the  coun- 
try), and  the  two  castes  of  herdsmen, 
formed  a  gradation  of  ranks,  the  .order  of 
which  is  not  known,  any  further  than 
that  the  herdsmen  were  the  lowest 
^AmoDg  these  the  swineherd  was  consid- 
ered inipure,  and  despised,  and  was  ex- 
cluded nom  the  temples.  In  India,  there 
were  originally  four  castes.  (See  Hkir 
dooi.)  nobdbly  the  deep  researches  into 
Egyptian  antiquities  recently  made,  or  in 
a  state  of  progress,  particuhrly  those  of 
Champollion,  will  throw  much  fight  upon 
this  iDterestiDg  sulyect 


CA8TELCICAI.A  (dott  Fslnicio  Raffi)), 

Srince  o(  descended  from  a  veiy  ancient 
Feapolitan  ftmily,  obtamed  great  influ- 
ence under  the  minister  Acton  (1796), 
in  the  infiimous  political  inquisition  or 
junta.  When  Acton  resigned  his  minis-' 
try,  prince  Castelcicala  b^»me  minister, 
and  Vanini  committed  suicide.  After  the 
battle  of  Aboukir,  Castelcicala  persuaded 
his  court  to  declare  war  against  France. 
In  1799,  he  fled  with  his  monarch  to  Si- 
cily. Two  years  after,  he  was  Siciliim 
ambassador  in  London,  and  still  later  at 
the  French  court  In  181^  he  a^rped  the 
important  treaty  admitting  all  British  pro- 
ductions and  manufkctures  into  Sicily  on 
paying  10  per  cent  duty.  After  the  rev- 
olution (1^),  he  was  appointed  ambas- 
sador to  Madrid,  but  remamed  in  Paris. 

Castello,  Cfabriel  Lancelot,  an  emi- 
nent antiquary,  was  bom  at  Palermo,  in 
1727,  of  a  noble  family,  and  was  placed 
under  a  private  tutor,  with  a  view  to 
study  botany,  chemistry,  Sec;  but,  acci- 
dentally meeting  with  some  old  coin% 
which  had  been  dug  up  by  a  ploughman, 
he  was  seized  with  a  great  desire  to  de- 
cipher them,  and  fi!om  that  time  devot- 
ed himself  to  antiquarian  pursuits.  He 
formed  a  splendid  collection  of  the  re- 
mains of  andquity  found  in  Sicily,  and  his 
museum  was  always  open  to  foreigners  as 
well  as  to  natives.  On  his  death-bed,  he 
bequeathed  a  lar^  quantity  of  books, 
&c.  to  the  public  hbrar^  of  Palermo.  He 
died  in  1794,  being  at  that  time  an  honor- 
ary meml)er  of  the  royal  society,  and  of 
the  academy  at  Paris.  He  published  sev- 
eral works. — ^There  was  another  Castello 
(Ignatius  Patemo),  who  published  an  ac- 
count of  the  earthquake  in  Sicily  in 
178a 

Casti,  Giambattista,  a  poet,  bom  in 
1721,  at  Prato,  in  the  vicinity  of  Florence, 
studied  at  Montefiascone,  became  pro- 
fessor there,  was  appointed  a  canon,  and 
made  a  journey  to  France.  Receiving 
an  invitation  from  the  prince  of  Rosen- 
benr,  who  became  acquainted  with  him 
in  Florence,  he  went  to  Vienna,  and  was 
presented  to  Joseph  II,  wlio  knew  how 
to  appreciate  the  genius  of  the  poet,  and 
delighted  in  his  conversation.  Casti  took 
advantage  of  evei^  opportunity  of  visiting 
other  courts,  and  joined  several  embassies, 
witkput  office  or  title.  Catharine  II  re- 
ceivid  him  in  the  most  flattering  manner. 
He  visited  also  the  court  of  Berlin,  and 
several  other  German  courts.  After  his 
return  to  Vienna,  prince  Rosenberg,  the 
director  of  the  imperial  theatre,  caused 
him  to  be  appointed  poda  Ceaarto  on  the 
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is,  of  course,  variifd  for  diflbiTtit  artiiKs, 
When  the  fbrru  ol'  the  articte  \^  complex 
and  difficult,  w^  m  sorrnr  liullow  vesselji, 
crooked  pipes, ^i,j the  paticni  la  matie  jit 
three  or  more  inecea,  whi*:li  are  put  In- 
getlier  to  form  ilie  inouJil,  luid  ufterwnrdj 
taken  apart  to  f^vtroct  nlwm.  In  ^onio 
other  irregular  artiriea,  as  oTnlirdiiH,  nno 
part  is  cast  first,  ui id  nllerward^  iiiscninl 
in  the  flaak  which  is  to  form  the  other 
part.  The  metal  for  small  articles  is  usu- 
ally dipped  up  with  iron  ladles,  coated 
with  clay,  aud  poured  into  the  moulds. 
In  large  aiticles,  such  as  cannon,  the 
mould  is  formed  in  a  pit  dug  in  the  earth 
near  the  furnace,  and  tlie  melted  metal  is 
conveyed  to  it  in  a  continued  stream, 
through  a  channel  commiuiicating  with 
the  bottom  of  the  Aunace.  Cannon-balls 
are  sometimes  cast  in  moulds  made  of 
iron,  and,  to  prevent  the  melted 'metal 
from  adherm^,  the  inside  of  the  moukl 
is  covered  with  powder  of  black  lead. 
Rollers  for  flattening  iron  are  also  cast 
in  iron  cases.  This  method  is  called  ckiU 
cattingf  and  has  for  its  object  the  harden- 
ing of  the  surface  of  the  metal,  by  the 
sudden  reduction  of  temperature,  which 
takes  place  in  consequence  of  the  superior 
conducting  power  of  the  iron  mould. 
These  rollers  are  afterwards  turned  smooth 
in  a  powerfol  lathe,  which  has  a  slow  mo- 
tion, that  the  cutting  tool  may  not  become 
heated  by  the  firiction. — Castmgin  Plaster. 
Copies  are  most  fi^auently  taken,  both 
from  new  models,  and  from  old  statues, 
by  casting  them  in  plaster.  For  this  pur- 
pose, a  mould  in  plaster  is  first  made  nrom 
the  surface  of  the  statue  or  figure  itself; 
and  this  mould  is  afterwards  used  to  re- 
produce the  figure  by  casting.  Plaster  is 
prepared  for  use  by  pulverizing  common 
gypsum,  and  exposing  it  to  the  heat  of  a 
nre  until  its  moisture  is  wholly  expelled.* 
While  in  this  dry  state,  if  it  be  mixed 
with  water,  to  the  consistence  of  cream 
or  paste,  it  has  tlie  property  of  hardening 
in  a  few  minutes,  and  takes  a  very  sharp 
impression.  The  hardness  afterwards  in- 
creases by  keeping,  till  it  approaches  the 
character  of  stone.  Moulds  are  formed 
in  the  fAlowing  manner:— The  statue,  or 
figure  to  be  copied,  is  fust  oiled,  to  pre- 
vent it  from  cohering  with  the  gypsum. 
A  quantity  of  Ikjuid  plaster  sufficient  for 
the  mould  is  then  poured  on,  immediately 
after  bein^  mixed,  and  suflered  to  harden. 
If  the  subject  be  a  baas-relief  or  any  figtupe 

*  The  beat  requisite  for  thu  puipose  must  be 
greater  than  that  of  boiling  water.  Care  must  be 
taken  not  to  raise  the  heat  too  high,  as,  in  that  case, 
the  sulphate  of  lime  woukl  be  decomposed.        * 


which  can  be  withdrawn  without  iiijiiTT, 
the  mould  may  be  considered  as  finistbed, 
requiring  only  to  be  suirounded  y^nth  an 
edging.    But,  if  it  be  a  statue,  it  cannot  be 
withdrawn  without  breaking  liie  mould  ; 
and,  on  this  account,  it  becomes  DecesEary 
to  divide  the  mould  into  such  a  number 
of  pieces  as  will  separate  perfectiir  from 
the  original.    These  are  taken  off*  fiom 
the  statue,  and,  when  afterwards  replaced, 
or  put  together  without  the  statue,  tfaey 
constitutes  perfect  mould.    This  mould, 
its  parts  havmg  been  oiled,  to  prevent  ad- 
hesion, is  made  to  receive  a  quantity  of 
plaster,  by  poiu-ing  it  in  at  a  sniall  oniSce. 
The  mould  is  then  turned  in  every  direc- 
tion, in  order  that  the  plaster  niiay  fill 
every  part  of  the  surfiice ;  and,  when  a 
sufficient  qtiantity  is  poured  in  to  produce 
the  strength  required  in  the  cast,  tfae  re- 
mainder is  oflen  left  hollow,  for  the  sake 
of  lightness,  and  economy  of  the  material 
When  the  cast  la  dry,  it  is  extricated  by 
separating  the  pieces  of  the  moold,  and 
finished  by  removing  the  seams  and  blem- 
ishes with  the  proper  tools.*    If  the  fbnn 
or  position  require  it,  the  limbs  are  cast 
separately,  and  afterwards  eemented  oo. 
Moulds  and  busts  are  obtained  in  a  similar 
manner  from  living  fiices,  by  covering 
them  with  new  pla^r,  and  removing  it 
in  pieces,  as  soon  as  it  becoDEies  hard.    Ic 
is  necessary  that  the  skin  of  the  face 
should  be  oiled ;  and,  during  the  opemtiooY 
the  eyes   are   closed,   and   the    person 
breathes  through  tubes  inserted  in  the 
nostrils.    Elastic  moulds  have  been  form- 
ed by  pouring  upon  the  figure  to  he  cop- 
ied a  strong  solution  of  due.    This  hard- 
ens upon  cooling,  and  tdkea  a  fine  impres- 
sion.   It  is  then  cut  into  suitable  pieces, 
and  removed.     The  advantage  of  the 
elastic  mould  is,  that  it  separates  noore 
easily^  fit)m  irregular  surfaces,  or  those 
with  uneven  projections  and  under  cut- 
tings,  fix>m   which   a   common   mould 
could    not    be    removed   without   vio- 

*  Plaster  casts  are  varnished  by  a  mixture  of 
soap  and  white  wax  in  boiling  water.  A  qnartcr 
of  an  ounce  of  soap  is  dissolved  in  a  pint  of  water, 
and  an  equal  quantity  of  wax  afterwards  incono- 
rated.  The  cast  is  dipped  in  this  liquid,  and,  ana- 
drying  a  week,  is  polished  by  ruuHng  wiUi  s»A 
linen.  The  surface  produced  in  this  manner  ap- 
proaches to  the  pohsfa  of  marble.  Wkeu  pbsicr 
oasts  are  to  be  exposed  to  the  weather,  their  dan- 
bility  is  ereatl V  increased  by  saturating  them  with 
linseed  ou,  with  which  wax  or  rosin  may  be  com- 
bined. When  intended  to  resemble  brwae,  a  soap 
is  used,  made  of  luiseed  oU  and  soda,  colored  by  the 
sulphates  of  copper  and  unon.  Walls  and  eeuings 
are  rendered  water-proof  in  the  same  way.  (See 
an  abstract  of  a  memoir  of  IVArcel  and  Tbenavd, 
m  Brande's  Journal,  vol.  zxii.,  184,  and  FVaaklin 
Jornnal,  ii.,  276.) 
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loiee.*  For  amall  and  delicate  imprea- 
aiona  in  reliet^  meked  sulphur  is  some- 
times used;  also  a  strong  solution  of  isin- 
glass in  proof  spirit — Bronzt  CaMth^. 
Statues  intended  to  occupy  situations  m 
which  they  may  be  exposed  to  violence 
are  commonly  made  of  bronze.  This 
material  resists  both  mechanical  injuries 
and  dec^  from  the  influence  of  the  at- 
mosphere. The  moulds  in  which  bronze- 
statues  are  cast  are  made  on  the  pattern^ 
out  of  plsster  and  brick-dust,  the  latter 
material  being  added  to  resist  tbe  heat  of 
the  melted  metal.  The  parts  of  this 
mould  are  covered  on  their  inside  with 
a  coating-  of  clay,  as  thick  as  the  bronze 
is  intended  to  be.  The  mould  is  then 
closed,  and  filled,  on  its  inside,  with  a 
nucleus  or  core  of  plaster  and  brick-dust, 
mixed  with  water.  When  this  is  done, 
the  mould  is  opened,  and  the  clay  care- 
fkiWy  removed.  The  mould,  with  its  core, 
is  then  thoroughly  dried,  and  the  core 
secured  in  its  central  position  by  short 
ban  of  bronze,  which  pass  into  it  through 
the  external  part  of  the  mould.  The 
whole  is  then  IxMind  with  uon  hoops,  and, 
when  placed  in  a  proper  situauon  for 
castings  the  melted  bronze  is  poured  in 
through  an  aperture  left  for  the  purpose : 
of  couise,  the  bronze  fills  the  same  cavity 
which  was  previously  occupied  by  the 
clay,  and  forms  a  metallic  covering  to  the 
core.  This  is  afterwards  made  smooth 
by  mechanical  means.  (BigdofupB  Techr 

Oabtlebbaoh.    (See  Londonderry.) 

OASToa.    (See  Becofer.) 

CASToa  iJTo  Pollux  ;  the  sons  of  Tjm- 
darus,  king  of  Lacedmmon,  and  Leda,  or, 
according  to  some,  of  Jupiter  and  Leda. 
The  fabte  runs,  that  Leda  brouffht  forth 
two  eggs,  one  of  which  contained  Pollux 
and  Helen,  the  other  Castor  and  Chr- 
temnestrs.  Pollux  and  Helen,  being  the 
offiqpmng  of  Jupiter,  were  immortal ;  but 
Castor  and  Clytemnestra  were  begotten 
by  Tyndarua,  and  mortal  The  two  broth- 
era  were  inseparable  companions,  equally 
brave  and  spirited,  and  attached  to  each 
other  with  the  fondest  affection.  Castor 
was  particulariy  skilled  in  the  art  of  break- 
ing horses,  and  Pollux  in  boxing  and 
wrestling.  They  were  among  the  heroes 
of  tbe  Aiijonautic  exnedition,  in  which 
tb^  acqmred  divine  honors;  for,  a  ter- 
rible tempest  having  arisen  on  the  voyage, 
and  all,  with  loud  voices,  calling  on  the 
gods  to  save  them,  there  suddenly  appear- 
pd.  over  the  heads  of  Castor  and  Pollux 

*  See  a  paper  by  Bfr.  Fox,  repoblisbed  in  the 
fV^iplMio  J<>UDia],  vol.  ill 


two  star-like  meteors,  and  the  tempest 
subsided.  From  this  time,  they  were  the 
patron  deities  of  mariners,  and  received 
the  name  of  Dioacuri;  and,  from  them, 
the  name  of  Castor  and  PoUvx  was  given 
to  the  fires  that  are  often  seen  on  vessels' 
masts  in  storms,  and  which  are  electrical 

Ehenomena.  Afler  their  return,  they  re^ 
ieaed  their  sister  Helen  from  the  con- 
finement in  which  Theseus  had  for  some 
time  held  her.  They  were  also  among 
the  heroes  of  the  Caly donian  hunt  They 
wooed  the  daughten  of  Leucippus,  Phos- 
be  and  Ilaria,  and  were  each  obliged  to 
contend  for  their  mistresses  witli  their  ri- 
vals, Idas  and  Lynceus,  the  sons  of  Apha- 
reus.  Castor  killed  Lynceus,  and  was 
slain  by  Idas.  Pollux  revenged  his  broth- 
er's death  by  killing  Idas ;  but,  full  of  grief 
for  the  loss  of  Castor,  he  besought  Jupiter 
either  to  take  away  his  hfe,  or  grant  that 
his  brother  miffht  sliare  his  immortalitv, 
Jupiter  hsteued  to  his  request,  and  Poii 
lux  and  his  brother  alternately  descended 
to  Orcus,  and  returned  to  life.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  the  ancients  understood 
them  as  being  together  or  separate  in 
their  alternate  passa^  between  the  upj^ 
and  the  lower  workis.  The  former  ojnn- 
ion  seems  to  be  the  oldest;  the  latter,  to 
have  gained  ground  subsequently.  Tem* 
pies  and  cdtara  were  consecrated  to  them. 
In  great  perils,  especially  in  battles,  the 
ancients  believed  that  they  fiiequently  ap- 
peared to  mortals  as  two  youths  on  white 
stec^  in  shining  garments,  with  meteors 
over  dieir  heads;  and  then  they  were 
chiefly  called  DtoacurL  They  were  also 
represented  side  by  side,  either  riding  or 
standing,  each  holdrng  a  horse  by  the  rein, 
with  spears  in  then:  hands  and  stars  om 
their  heads. — In  the  heavens,  die  Dtot* 
curt  appear  as  one  of  the  13  consteUationa 
of  the  zodiac  (the  Twins). 

Castoe-Oil.  The  castor-oil  plant  (fici- 
nu8  pakna  ChrisH)  is  a  native  Mh  of  the 
East  and  West  Indies,  and  has  a  stem 
firom  5  to  15  or  16  feet  in  height,  and 
large,  bluish-green  leaves,  divkled  into  7 
lol^a,  serrated  and  pointed,  the  ftwt-stalks 
long,  and  inserted  into  the  disk.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  a  termiiuitinff 
spike,  and  the  seed-veasels  are  covered 
with  spines,  and  contain  three  flattisb, 
oblong  seeds.— It  is  to  the  seeds  of  this- 
plant  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  drug 
called  cagtor-aU.  It  is  now  often  prepar- 
ed by  preesinff  the  seeds  in  tbe  same  way 
as  is  practised  with  oil  of  almonds.  The 
oil  thus  obtained  is  called  cM  txprt9$td. 
But  the  mode  chiefly  adopted  in  the 
West  Indies  is  fim  to  strip  tbe  seeds  of 
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their  husks  or  pods,  and  then  to  bruise 
tliem  in  mortara.  Afterwards  they  are 
tied  in  linen  bags,  and  boiled  in  water 
until  the  oil  which  tliey  contain  rises  to 
the  surface.  This  is  carefully  skimmed 
oflj  strained,  to  free  it  from  any  accident- 
al impurities,  and  bottled  for  use.  Tlie 
oil  which  is  obtained  by  boiling  is  con- 
sidered more  mild  tlian  iliat  procured  by 
pressure,  but  it  sooner  becomes  rancid. 
The  mildest  and  finest  Jamaica  castor-oil 
is  very  limpid,  nearly  colorless,  and  has 
scarcely  more  smell  or  taste  than  good 
olive-oil.  Many  people,  however,  nave 
so  great  an  aversion  to  castor-oil,  even  in 
its  purest  state,  that  they  do  not  take  it 
without  great  reluctance.  The  uses  of 
castor-oil  in  medicine  are  well  known. 
It  is  at  present  prepared,  m  great  quanti- 
ties, in  various  parts  of  the  U.  States,  and 
of  an  excellent  quaUty. 

Castrametation  ;  strictly,  the  art  of 
tracing  out  and  disposing  to  advantage  the 
several  paits  of  a  camp  on  the  ground.  It 
is  sometimes  used  more  extensively  to  in- 
clude all  the  ordinary  operations  of  a  cam- 
paign. '  A  camp,  whether  composed  of  tents 
or  barracks,  or  merely  of  places  assigned 
for  bivouacking,  must  be  divided  in  such 
a  way  that  the  several  divisions  shall  be 
disposed  as  tliey  are  intended  to  be  when 
drawn  up  in  order  of  battle  ;  so  that,  on  a 
sudden  alarm,  the  troops  may  rise  in  their 
proper  posts.  At  the  same  time,  the  places 
for  cooking,  for  the  baggage,  and  for  am- 
muaition,  must  be  conveniently  arranged. 

Castrates.  The  change  produced  in 
men  by  emasculation  is  highly  remark- 
able, and  assimilates  tlieir  constitution,  in 
some  respects,  to  that  of  females.  The 
elasticity  of  tlie  fibres  and  muscles  is 
weakened,  and  the  cellular  membrane  be- 
comes charged  with  a  much  larger  quan- 
tity of  fat ;  the  growth  of  the  lieard  is  pre- 
vented ;  the  upper  part  of  tlie  windpipe 
contracts  considerably,  and  the  castrate 
acquires  the  physiognomy  and  voice  of  a 
female.  On  the  moral  character  it  like- 
wise appears  to  have  some  influence,  by 
weakening  the  intellectual  faculties,  and 
rendering  the  subject  unfeeling,  morose, 
£iint-hearted,  and,  on  the  whole,  incapable 
of  performing  those  deeds  which  require 
a  high,  magnanimous  disposition.  The 
most  numerous  class  of  castrates  are  tliose 
who  are  made  such  by  the  removal  of  tlie 
testicles.  Another  class  are  not  deprived 
of  the  parts  of  generation,  but  have  them 
ingeniously  injured  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  leave  tliem  the  faculty  of  copulating, 
but  deprive  them  of  the  power  of  beget- 
ting.   Juvenal  mentions  these  as  tlie  par- 


ticular favorites  of  the  HeeDtiooB  Romat 
ladies.     To  the  third  class  beloD^  tiio^e 
who  are  entirely  deprived  of  their  genital 
members.    They  are  used  in  preference, 
by  the  Turks,  as  keepers  of  their  wooien. 
The  castrates  of  all  tluee  classes  are  called 
eunuchs.    Those  of  the  third  class,  to  dis«- 
tinguish  them  from  the  two  otbersv  are 
frequently  termed  enHre  euntych*.     The 
word  etmuch  is  Greek,  and  signifres  guard 
or  keeper  of  tht  bed.    The  castratiou  of 
adults  produces  some  change  in  the  dirs- 
posidon,  but  httle  in  the  bcxlily  constitu- 
tion.     Even   the    power  of  engender- 
ing continues  for  a  short  time.     Accord- 
ing to  tl)e  accounts  of  ancient  historian's 
the  Greeks,  particularly  the  Lydians,  cas- 
trated women.    The  latter  are  said   to 
have  used  these  beings  as  guards  of  thetr 
wives  and  daughters.    With  females,  th« 
operation  produces  a  completely  opposite 
effect  to  that  which  it  has  on  m^u     The 
sexual  appetite  ceases,  a  beard  appears  on 
the  cliin  and  upper  hp,  the  bosom  van- 
ishes, the  voice  becomes  harsh,  &c.   fioer- 
haave  and  Pott  relate  modem  in^lanccs 
of  this  kind.    Nothmg  but  an  immediaie 
and  fatal  injury  to  the  parts  authorizes  an 
operation  of  such  vital  consequence  to 
tlie  human  race.    Among  the  evils  which 
religious  enthusiasm  has  at  all  times  pro- 
duced, castration  is  conspicuous.     The 
emperors  Constantine  and  Justinian  were 
obliged  to  use  their  utmost  power  to  op- 
pose this  religious  frenzy,  and  could  put 
a  stop  to  it  only  by  punishing  it  like  raup- 
der.    The    Valerians,    a    religious   sect, 
whose  minds  had  been  distracted  by  the 
example  of  Origen  (q.  v.),  not  only  coiisid- 
ored  this  mutilation  of  themselves  as  a 
duty  which  religion  imposed  on  tliem, 
but'bclieved  themselves  bound  to  perform 
the  same,  by  &ir  means  or  foul,  on  ali 
those  who  came  into  their  power.    lo 
Italy,  the  castration  of  boys,  in  order  to 
form  them  for  sofrumo  singers,  has  been 
in  use  for  a  long  time,  eviraH  having  been 
employed  in  the  pontifical  chapel,  ever 
since  the  beginning  of  the  17th  centu- 
ry, to  sing  the  treble  parts.     Clement 
XIV  prohibited  this  abuse,  which,  not- 
withstanding, continued  for  a  long  time, 
and,  in  some  Italian  towns,  was  not  only 
sufi^red,  but  exercised  with  such  shame- 
ful openness,  that  the  practitioners  gave 
public   notice  of  their   profession.     In 
modem  times,   severe  laws  have  been 
enacted  against  castration,  and  the  custom 
is  going  out  of  use.    Beings  thus  mnti- 
lated,  however,  are  sometimes  to  be  found 
on    European   stages   and   in  Catholic 
churches.    Among  the  papal  sangeis,  wo 
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fbimd  caitntei  m  late  as  1833.  It  Is  re* 
markable  that  so  odious  and  unnatural  an 
operation  should  produce  the  fine  effect 
on  the  tones  of  the  singer,  which  all  must 
acknowledge  who  ^  rid  themselves  of 
the  disagreeable  eSect  of  the  association. 
In  the  Catholic  church,  no  castrate,  how- 
ever he  became  such,  isj>ennitted  to  be 
an  officiating  priest.  The  part  which 
eunuchs  have  always  playeo,  wherever 
they  have  belonged  to  the  household  of 
princes,  is  well  known ;  and  some  authors 
have  comnared  them  to  Catholic  priests, 
who,  like  tnem^  have  often  been  the  intrigu- 
ing adviseni  of  sovereigns,  and,  like  them, 
ara  not  connected  with  society  by  the  ^n- 
tie  bonds  of  marriage  and  fiunily  relations, 

Castriot.    (See  Seanderlfeg.) 

Castrum  Doloris,  a  Latin  term,  signi- 
iyioff  castie  f^gnrf%  has  a  different  mean- 
ing firom  aUd^aleo.  The  latter  is  used  to 
denote  an  elevated  tomb,  containing  the 
coffin  of  a  distinguished  person,  together 
with  the  tapers  around,  ornaments,  armo- 
rial bearings^  inscriptions,  &4%^  placed  in 
the  midst  of  a  church  or  hall.  The  cob* 
trum  doloris  is  the  whole  room  in  which 
the  catafigUso  m  elevated,  with  all  the 
decorations.  The  sareophagus,  usually 
empty,  is  exposed  for  show  upon  an  ele- 
vation covered  with  black  cloth,  under  a 
canopy  surrounded  with  canddabra,  Upo 
on  the  coffin  is  laid  some  marii  of  the 
rank  of  the  deceased,  as  his  epaulette  or 
sword,  and,  when  the  deceased  was  a 
sovereign  or  a  member  of  a  ruling  &m' 
ily,  princely  insignia  are  placed  on  sur- 
rounding seat&  The  French  call  the 
eatirum  doloriij  chapdle  ardente^  which 
is  to  be  distinguished  from  chambre  ar- 
denit,  (q.  v.) 

Casuistry  ;  that  part  of  the  old  theol- 
ofj  and  morals,  which  relates  to  the  prin- 
ciples by  which  difficult  cases  of  con- 
science (especially  where  there  is  a  collis- 
ion of  different  duties)  are  to  be  setded. 
Kant  calls  it  the  diaUetiea  of  WMfMmct* 
Hence  a  casuist  is  a  moralist,  who  en^ 
deav<M8  to  solve  such  doubtful  questions. 
There  have  been  many  celebrated  casu- 
ists amons  the  Jesuits  (e.  g.,  Escobar, 
Sanchez,  Busenbaum,  &c),  famous  for 
their  ingenuity  in  the  invention  of  such 
cases,  and  for  the  ambiguity  and  sinffu- 
larity  of  their  solutions.  It  is  impossible, 
without  reading  the  woiks  of  some  of  the 
casuistical  writers,  to  form  an  idea  of  the 
ingenious  and  fine-spun  sophistry  which 
they  contain. 

Uat  {Jd\»  caiui,  L.) ;  a  well-known 
domesticated,  carnivorous  quadruped, 
whose  attachment  appean  to  be  rather  to 


the  dwellinjiB  than  the  persons  of  her 
protectors;  in  which  respect  her  conduct 
IS  very  opposite  to  that  of  the  dog,  whose 
alliance  witii  man  is  founded  upon  disin-: 
terested,  personal  attachment,  not  to  be 
affected  by  changes  of  place  or  fortune. 
Her  youthful  sportiveness,  beautiful  for, 
and  oentle  demureness  of  manner  in  after 
life,  mspose  mankind  to  regard  the  animal 
with  kmdness;  but  the  most  persevering 
attempts  to  cultivate  her  ffood  disposii 
tions  are  followed  vrith  sudi  sli^t  sucr 
cess,  and  met  with  so  much  of  deceit  and 
ingratitude,  as  to  weaiy  tiie  patience  of 
the  most  benevolent.  The  cat  is  capable 
of  showing  considerable  fondness  for  an 
individual,  but  never  appean  to  confide 
fully,  even  in  the  warmest  demonstra- 
tions of  kindness.  Her  treacherous  calmr 
ness  of  disposition  needs  but  slight  provo- 
cation to  DC  changed  to  vensefol  mallff- 
nity.  When  hurt,  or  much  alarmed, 
she  is  ready  to  attack  her  best  benefoctor 
with  as  much  fory  as  a  stranger,  Being 
highly  sensitive,  and  fond  of  ease,  the  cat 
evinces  little  anxiety,  except  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  her  enjoyment,  and  is  ever 
prepared  to  seek  more  comfortable  quar^ 
ters,  whenever  the  condition  of  her  pat^ 
rons  may  render  a  movement  politic  At 
what  period  cats  became  inmates  of  hun 
man  habitations,  it  is  scarcehr  possible,  at 
this  period,  to  determine.  Beyond  doubt, 
their  usefulness  in  destroving  rets,  mice, 
and  other  small  animals,  first  introduced 
them  to  notice.  The  first  mention  we 
find  made  of  them,  in  profane  histo/y,  is 
by  Herodotus,  the  fother  of  historians,  in 
his  account  of  Esypt  (Euterpe^  vd  lib.  ii.) 
He  speaks  of  them  as  diminishing  the 
vermin  infi»ting  human  dwelling ;  states 
some  of  the  Egyptian  superstitions  rela- 
tive to  them,  as  well  as  some  observations 
upon  their  breedinff,  dispositions,  &c. 
The  celebrated  naturahsl  Temminck,  in  his 
excellent  monography  of  the  senus  fdis^ 
adduces  strong  reasons  for  believing  that 
the  cat  was  oriffinally  domesticated  in 
Egypt,  ai|d  that  me  gloved  cat,  JF*,  mank-K 
uuia  (c/uU  ganti  of  Southern  Afiica]  is, 
in  all  probability,  the  original  stock  of^the 
domestic  cat  Its  strong  resemblance  in 
siase,  proportions,  &c^  rendera  this  opin* 
ion  more  acceptable  than  that  which  at^ 
tributes  the  origin  to  the  common  Euro- 
pean wild  cat,  which  is  smaller,  has  a 
shorter,  thicker  tail,  and,  indeed,  would 
seem  rather  to  be  the  domestic  cat  re-, 
turned  to  the  savace  state,  than  its  origin- 
al stock.  The  subtle^  and  curcumspec* 
tionof  the  common  cat  are  evinced  by  all 
its  habits  and  movements;  and  the  obn 
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senration  of  this  dispositimi  has  obtained 
for  it  the  name  it  bears  in  most  of  the 
living  languages  of  Europe.  In  Greek, 
it  is  ^led  aiXovpoi,  for  which  we  have  ^und 
no  derivation.  In  Latin,  it  was  called 
cattts,  from  the  adjective  signifying  cur^ 
rung,  wanfy  svbilif  &c.  Accordmg  to 
'  Varro,  this  adjective  is  a  Sabine,  and  not 
a  Roman  word ;  but,  as  we  find  it  used  by 
Horace,  in  his  ode  AdMtreunum,*  its  ad- 
mission into  the  classic  vocabulary  can 
scarcely  be  denied.  From  this  name,  ca- 
tua^  we  have  the  English  ccrf,  the  German 
kaize,  the  French  chat,  &c.  The  domes- 
tic cat  belongs  to  a  genus  (felis)  better 
armed  for  the  destruction  of  animal  life 
than  all  other  quadrupeds.  The  short 
and  powerful  jaws,  moved  by  vigorous 
muscles,  are  supplied  with  most  formid- 
ably trenchant  teeth :  a  cunning  disposi- 
tion, combined  with  nocturnal  habits  and 
much  patience  in  pursuit,  gives  them  great 
advantages  over  their  prey;  and  their 
keen,  lacerating  claws,  which  are  always 
preser\'ed  in  the  most  acute  state  by  the 
peculiar  arrangement  that  keeps  them 
concealed  when  not  in  use,  enables  tliem 
to  inflict  a  death-blow  on  their  victims 
with  88  much  certainty  as  ease.  The  cat, 
ill  a  degree,  partakes  of  all  the  attributes 
of  her  race — lies  in  ambush  for  her  prey, 
and  seizes  it  by  a  sudden  leap;  plays 
with  her  captives  before  putting  them  to 
death  ;  and  does  not  limit  her  destruction 
to  the  mere  gratification  of  appetite.  Cold 
and  wet  are  disagreeable  to  the  cat,  and 
electricity  is  especially  feared  by  her: 
advantage  may  be  taken  of  the  latter  cir- 
cumstance to  avert  the  troublesome  visits 
of  the  animal.  After  having  once  re- 
ceived a  shock  from  a  Leyden  vial,  but 
httle  apprehension  need  be  entertained  of 
the  cat's  return  to  the  same  place.  Of 
various  aromatic  substances,  as  catnep  or 
catmint,  &c.,  puss  is  remarkably  fond ; 
and  the  odor  of  valerian  appears  to  throw 
her  into  an  ecstasy  of  pleasure.  The  food 
of  the  cat,  in  a  state  of  domestication,  is  ne- 
cessarily very  various,  but  always  of  flesh 
or  fish,  if  it  can  be  obtained.  A  desire  to 
]>ossess  herself  of  the  latter  article  of  diet, 
proves  one  of  the  strongest  temptations  to 
tltefl  that  the  cat  is  ex(M>sed  to :  in  fact,  it 
takes  a  very  severe  education  to  make  her 
any  better  than  a  thief  under  any  circum- 
stances. The  cat  is  remarkable  for  the 
fetor  of  its  eructations,  as  well  as  the 
powerfully  oflensive  and  phosphorus-like 

•  Mercuri,  facunde  ne|X)s  Atlantis 
Qui  feros  cultus  homiiium  recentum 
Voce  formasti  catus  et  decoree 
More  paleesuv.    lAb.i.  Carm. 


odor  of  its  urine,  &c.  Bat,  personaflr.  it 
is  a  very  cleanly  animal,  avoiding  to  si*  p 
in  any  sort  of  filth,  and  preserving-  ils  fm 
in  a  very  neat  condition.  Of  its  bsLbits 
when  well  taken  care  of  and  much  petie-!. 
it  cannot  be  necessary  to  speak  here,  :»? 
they  are  universally  known.*  Equally 
notorious  is  their  clamorous  mcKle  of 
making  love,  which  is  designated  by  tire 
term  ccUenvaiuling,  and,  once  heard,'  eaii 
never  be  forgotten.  The  cat  goes  with 
young  for  sixty-three  days,  and  briiijs 
forth  fiiom  tb^(^e  to  six  at  a  litter,  whicli 
remain  blind  for  nine  days. 

Cat-Bird  (turthtsfdivox,  Viell ;  T.  / V- 
trft«,  Wils.) ;  a  numerous  and  ^rell-knowT 
species  of  tlirush,  which  annuaDy  advairc  5 
from  the  south  with  the  progress  of  a^,- 
culture,  and,  during  the  sunmner,  is  ibun  1 
throughout  the  Middle  and  New  Eij^laLi 
Slates,  frequenting  thickets  of  bramble*, 
or  the  shrubberies  of  gardens.  The  note 
from  wliich  the  bird  obtains  its  name  h 
strikingly  similar  to  the  plaint  of  a  kzitpn 
in  distress,  and  would  almost  certainly  de- 
ceive the  ear  of  any  one  unacquainted\\  i^h 
llie  cry  of  this  species.  The  cat-bird  h 
exceedingly  familiar  and  unsuspicious,  al- 
lowing itself  to  be  closely  approached^  xiinl 
saluting  every  one  passing  near  its  abc»;le 
by  its  cat-like  note.  It  is  lively  and  ac- 
tive in  its  movements,  and,  but  for  the 
unfoitunate  resemblance  of  its  otdlnary 
cry  to  the  voice  of  an  animal  by  no  meases 
a  favorite,  would  be  considered  an  agree- 
able bird,  notwithstanding  its  plain,  lead- 
colored  plumage.  Wilson  inibnns  us 
that  the  cat-bird  arrives  in  the  loiter 
parts  of  Georgia  about  the  end  of  Febni- 
ary,  whence  he  infers  that  its  winter  nssi- 
deuce  is  not  far  distant  from  Florida.  It 
reaches  Pennsylvania  by  the  second  week 
in  April,  and  has  its  nest  built  by  the  be- 
ginning of  May.  For  tliis  purpose,  a 
brier  or  bramble  thicket,  a  tbom-biish, 
thick  vine,  or  fork  of  a  sapling,  is  selected. 
Little  attention  is  paid  to  concealment, 
though  few  birds  are  more  solicitous  lor 
the  safety  of  tlieir  voung.  The  nest  U 
constructed  of  dry  leaves,  weeds,  small 
twigs,  and  fine,  dry  crass,  the  inside  being 
lined  with  fine,  black,  fibrous  roots.  The 
female  lays  4  or  5  cgss,  of  a  unifbnn 
greenish-blue  color,  free  from  spots.  Th»\v 
generally  raise  two,  and  sometimes  three, 
broods  in  a  season.  The  admirable  nam- 
ralist  above  mentioned  relates,  that  he 
sometimes,  when  in  the  woods,  amused 
himself  ^vith  imitating  the  \iolent  chirp- 
ing or  squeaking  of  young  birds,  in  onler 
to  discover  what  species  were  in  his  vi- 
cinity ;  and  these  sounds,  to  bitds  in  the 
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breedioff  seasons,  he  compares  to  the 
alann  of  fire  in  a  large  and  pop^lous  city. 
On  such  occasions  of  alarm  and  conster- 
nation, the  cat-bird  is  the  first  to  make 
bis  appearance,  not  singly,  but  sometimes 
half  a  dozen  at  a  time,  flying  from  differ- 
ent quarters  to  the  spot.    Other  birds  are 
variously  affected,  but  none  show  symp- 
toms of  such  extreme  suffering.   He  hur- 
ries badcward  and  forward  with  hanging 
wings  and  open  mouth,  calling  out  louder 
and  faster,  and  actually  screaming  with 
distress,  till  he  appears  hoarse  with  his 
exertions.      He   attempts   no   offensive 
measures,  but  he  bewails,  he  implores,  in 
the  most  pathetic  terms  with  which  na- 
ture has  supphed  him,  and  with  an  agony 
of  feeling  which  is  tnily  affecting.    Tliis 
species  does  not  readily  desert  its  nest ; 
and,  when  the  eggs  or  young  of  other 
birds  are  placed  in  it,  they  are  content  to 
throw  out  the  intruders^  and  continue 
their    attentions   to   their   own   family. 
When  the  nest  and  eggs  are  carefully 
removed  to  another  place  by  man,  the 
parents  follow,  and  do  not  remit  their 
cares.    Before  the  dawn,  when  there  is 
scarcely  light  enough  to  render  it  visible, 
tlie  cat-bird  generally  begins  its  song, 
while  fluttering  with  ^reat  sprightliness 
fh)m  bush  to  bush.    His  notes  are  more 
smgular  than  melodious,   consisting  of 
short  imitations  of  other  birds,  but  failing 
where  strength  and  clearness  of  tone  are 
requisite.    He  appears  to  study  certain 
passages  with  great  perseverance,  com- 
mencmg  in  a  low  key,  and,  as  he  suo« 
ceeds,  ascending  to  a  higher  and  freer 
note,  unembarrassed  by  the  presence  of  a 
spectator,  even  within  a  few  yards.    An 
attentive  listener  discovers  considerable 
variety  in  his  performance,   ap|)areutly 
made  up  of  a  collection  of  odd  sounds 
and  quaint  passages.    The  cat-bird  is  a 
great  enemy  to  the  common  black  snake 
or  horse-runner  (coluber  constrictor),  which 
rifles  its  nest  whenever  an  opportunity 
offeis.    As  the  cat-bird  uniformly  attacks 
or  pursues  this  snake,  and  is  frequently 
seen  in  the  act  of  hopping  eagerly  afler  it, 
numerous  ridiculous  stones  are  related  of 
its  being  fascinated  or  charmed  by  the 
snake.     The  testimony  of  Wilson  and 
Bartram  show  that  the  bird  is  ahnost  uni- 
formly the  agjpressor  and  victor,  drivmg 
the  snake  to  its  hiding-place.    In  one 
instance,  the  writer  witn^sed  an  attack 
of  a  cat-bird  on  the  black  snake,  almost 
precisely  similar  to  that  related  in  Wil- 
son's Ornitholofly,  by  his  venerable  friend, 
the  naturalist  mrtram.    The  cat-bird  is 
nine  inches  longi  aiki,  at  a  short  distance, 


appears  nearly  black,  but,  on  a  doser  in- 
snection,  is  seen  to  be  of  a  deep  slate-color 
above,  lightest  on  the  edges  of  the  prima- 
ries, and  of  a  considerably  lighter  slate-col- 
or l)elow,  except  under  the  tail  coverts, 
which  are  of  a  very  dark  red ;  the  tail, 
which  is  rounded,  and  the  superior  part 
of  the  head,  as  well  as  the  bill  and  legs, 
are  black.  (See  WiUon,  1st  ed.,  vol.  iL 
p.  90.) 

Cat  Inland,  or  St.  Salvador,  or  Gu- 
ANAHANi,  or  GuANiMirvA ;  one  of  the  Ba- 
hama islands;  about  60  miles  in  length 
from  N.  to  S.,  and  12  in  its  mean  breackh. 
Population,  in  1797,  657.  This  island  is 
remarkable  for  bemg  the  firet  land  of 
America  discovered  by  Columbus,  who 
landed  here  Oct.  12, 1492,  and  named  it 
St.  Salvador,  Lon.  75^  W. ;  lat.  24^^  SO' 
N. 

Catacombs  (caverns,  ^ttoes,  subter- 
raneous caves,  destined  tor  tlie  sepulture 
of  the  dead).  The  respect  felt  for  the 
dead,  by  all  nations,  naturally  led  them 
to  some  outward  manifestation  of  regard, 
such  as  the  pomp  of  funeral  solemnities, 
or  the  consecration  of  a  particular  spot 
for  sepulture,  or  the  erection  of  monu- 
ments, to  transmit  to  posterity  the  re- 
inembmnce  of  the  ^rvices  or  virtues 
of  the  deceased.  Some  nations,  as  the 
Egyptians,  constructed  pyramids  and  lab- 
yrinths to  contain  their  mortal  remains. 
Otiiers,  as  the  Phcenicians,  and,  after  them, 
the  Greeks,  hollowed  out  the  rocks  for 
tombs,  sun-ounding  their  towns  with  vast 
magazines,  containing  the  bones  of  their 
fathers.  Asia  Minor,  the  coast  of  Africa, 
and  Cyrenais,  afford  instances  of  these 
singular  and  gigantic  works.  The  Ro- 
mans, not  so  t^ld,  but  still  more  magnifi- 
cent, embellished  tiieir  roads  with  superb 
mausoleums  and  sarcophagi  of  marble, 
consecrated  to  their  distinguished  families. 
At  a  later  period,  when  the  change  of 
tiieir  religion  made  it  necessary  to  con- 
ceal these  last  marks  of  regard,  they  con- 
secrated Vast  subterraneous  cavenis  to 
the  purpose  of  tombs.  The  discovery  of 
these  monuments  hos  always  excited  the 
curioaty  of  travellers  and  the  attention  of 
artists.  The  latter  have  applied  them- 
selves to  learn  from  them  Uie  character 
of  architecture  and  paintmg  at  different 
epochs;  and,  though  they  have  often 
found  only  coarse  representations,  the 
productions  of  art  in  its  infancy  or  de- 
cline, they  have  occaaonally  met  with 
types  of  perfection.  Many  monuments 
of  tiiis  description  have  been  preserved 
to  our  days,  and  still  contain  traces  of  the 
painting   and   architecture-  with   which 
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they  were  deoonted.  There  are  cata- 
combs exiadng  in  Syria,  Penia,  and 
junonff  the  moat  ancient  Oriental  nations. 
But  ttie  revolutions  in  these  countries, 
and  the  changes  which  they  have  occa- 
sioned, have  deprived  us  of  the  docu- 
ments which  would  have  given  us  exact 
infonnation  regarding  them.  The  de- 
scripiion  of  toe  catacombs  in  Upper 
£^pt  gives  us  an  idea  of  those  wnose 
existence  is  still  unknown  to  us.  They 
contain  the  histoiy  of  the  countiy,  and 
the  customs  and  manners  of  the  people, 
painted  or  sculptured  in  many  monu- 
ments of  the  most  admirable  preserva- 
tion. The  subterraneous  caves  of  these 
countries,  like  almost  all  of  the  kind,  have 
their  origin  in  quarries.  From  the  depths 
of  the  mountains  which  contain  them, 
stone  was  taken,  which  served  for  the 
building  of  the  neighboring  towns,  and 
also  of  the  great  edifices  aod  pvramids 
which  ornament  t^e  land.  They  are 
dug  in  a  mountain  situated  in  the  neigh- 
boriiood  of  the  Nile,  and  fiunished  the 
Romans  with  materiids  for  the  construc- 
tion of  buildings  in  their  colonial  estab- 
lishments. The  excavations  in  these 
mountains  are  found  throughout  a  qMce 
of  15  to  20  leagues,  and  form  subterrane- 
ous caverns,  wliicb  appear  to  be  the  work 
of  art;  but  there  is  neither  order  nor 
symmetry  in  them.  They  contain  vast 
and  obscure  apartments,  low  and  irregu- 
lar vaults,  supported,  in  difierent  parts, 
with  piles,  left  purnosely  by  the  workmen. 
Some  holes,  of  about  six  feet  in  length 
and  two  feet  in  width,  give  rise  to  the 
conjecture,  that  they  were  destined  for 
sepulchres.  Cells  of  very  small  dimen- 
sions, formed  in  the  hollows  of  these  ob- 
scure caverns,  prove  them  to  have  been 
the  abode  of  recluses.  In  Sicily  and  Asia 
Minor,  a  prodigious  number  of  grottoes 
and  excavations  have  been  discovered, 
containing  sepulchres.  Some  appear  to 
have  served  as  retreats  to  the  victmis  of 
despotism :  the  creater  part  are  the  work 
of  tlie  waters  which  traverie  the  moun- 
tains of  these  regions,  as,  for  instance,  the 
great  cave  of  Noto,  which  passes  for  one 
oif  the  wonders  of  Sicily.  This  cave,  the 
height,  length  and  breadth  of  which  are 
equal,  has  been  formed  by  the  river  Cas- 
aibili,  which  runs  at  the  bottom,  and  trav- 
enes  it  for  the  length  of  100  fathoms.  In 
the  interior  of  this  cave  are  a  number  of 
houses  and  tombs.  In  tlie  ancient  Hybia, 
there  is  a  grotto  containing  many  sepul- 
chres, near  which  is  the  tomb  of  ^^schy- 
lus.  At  Yela  are  abodes  for  the  living 
and  sepulchres  for  the  dead,  cut  in  the 


rocks;    at   Asrigeiilinii,    subcexmeotn 
caves,  labyrintns  and  umdsB,    nranged 
with  great  order  and  symmetry.    Tlmv 
are  also  caverns  in  the  environs  of  Syis- 
cuse,  which  may  be  tanked  with    the 
principal  monuments  of  this  deacripdoiiy 
from  thek  extent  and  depth,  th^  archi- 
tectural ornaments,  and  fiom  some  his- 
torical recollections  attached  to  them.    In 
the  catacombs  of  Rome,  coffins  are  some- 
times found,  and  it  ia  supposed  thai  the 
bones  in  them  belonged  to  Chrietisjis, 
Inscriptions  are  also  seen  on  the  walls  or 
tiie  apartmentBL    But,  though  they  may 
not  have  been  used  by  the  Christians  93 
tombs,  it  is  certain  that  they  served  for 
places  of  asseml^g  for  secret  exercses 
of  devotion.    (See  Artaud's  Foyt^t  dans 
Us  Caiacombea  de  Aome,  Paris,  1810.)>- 
The  catacombs  in  the  tu&  mountalna  of 
Capo  di  Monte,  near  Naples,  consist  of 
subterraneous  fsHeries,  halls,  rooms,  ba- 
silicas, and  rotundo^  which  extend  to  the 
distance  of  two  Italian  milesL    Throiiffh- 
out   there   are   seen  niches  for  coffins 
{lyeuti)  and  bones.    A  description  of  them 
was  given  by  Celano,  in  1643.     TTiey 
probably  owe  their  origin  to  the  quanira 
which  afforded  tu&  for  the  walls  of  the 
cities  Palaeopohs  and  Neapolis,  and  after- 
wards served  as  sepulchres  for  the  Cfari!«^ 
tian  congregations.     The  catacombs  of 
Paris  are  extensive  subterraneous  galle- 
ries, to  which   you   descend  from  the 
buildings  on  the  western  side  of  the  bar- 
rih^  (Pet^en    The  name  itself  which  has 
been  given  to  this  labyrinth  of  caverns 
and  galleries,  ftom  its  resemblance  to  the 
asylums  and  places  of  refuge  of  the  per- 
secuted   Christians   under    Naples   and 
Rome,   informs  us  of  the   purpose  to 
which  it  has  been  apptied  since  1766^ 
These  galleries  were  originally  the  quar- 
ries fi^m  which  materials  were  excavated 
for  constructing  tlie  edifices  of  the  capi-. 
tal.    The  wei^t  of  the  superincumbent 
houses   rendered  it  necessary  to  prop 
them ;  and  when  the  cemeteries  of  the 
demolished  churches  and  the  burying-* 
grounds  were  cleared  in  178G,  the  gov-* 
emment  resolved  to  deposit  the  bones  in 
these  quarries,  which  were  consecrated 
for  that  purpose.    The  relics  of  ten  gen-* 
erations  were  here  united  in  the  repose 
of  the  grave.    Eight  times  as  great  as  the 
living  tide  that  rolls  over  this  spot  is  its 
subterraneous  population.    By  the  Itgfit 
of  wax  tapera  you  descend  90  feet  to  a 
world  of  silence,  over  which  the  Parisian 
pohce  keeps  ¥ratch  as  strictly  as  over  the 
world  of  noise  and  confusion  above.  You 
enter  a  gaUeiy,  where  two  can  just  go 
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abreast  A  black  streak  on  the  stones,  of 
which  the  walls  consist,  points  out  the 
way,  which,  from  the  great  number  of 
intersecting  by-passages,  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  retrace  without  this  aid,  or  Mnth- 
out  guides.  The  plain  of  Montrouge  and 
the  great  suburb  St.  Jacques,  as  well  as 
St.  (xermain,  and,  according  to  some,  the 
channel  of  the  Seine,  are  thus  under- 
mined. Among  the  curiosities  of  this 
i>art  of  that  lower  world  is  a  plan  of  the 
harbor  of  Mahon,  which,  in  his  hours 
of  leisure,  an  ingenious  soldier  faithfully 
copied,  from  memory,  in  the  material  of 
the  quarries.  You  hnaliy  enter  the  hall, 
whence  you  are  ushered  into  the  realms 
of  death  by  the  inscription  which  once 
stood  over  the  entrance  to  tlie  church- 
yard of  St.  Sulpice : — Has  ultra  vieias  re- 
guiescunt  b&itam  apem  exspedantes.  Nar- 
row passages  between  walls  of  skeletons; 
chambers  in  which  mausoleums,  altars, 
candelabras,  constructed  of  human  bones, 
with  festoons  of  skulls  and  thigh-bones, 
interspersed,  occasionally,  with  inscrip- 
tions, not  always  the  most  happily  select- 
ed, from  ancient  and  modem  authors, 
excite  the  gloomy  impression  which  is 
always  produced,  eyen  in  the  most  light- 
minded,  by  the  sight  of  the  dissolution  of 
the  human  frame.  Fatigued  with  these 
horrible  embellishments,  you  enter  a  sim- 
ple chapel,  without  bones,  and  containing 
an  altar  of  granite.  The  inscription  D.  IVL 
II  et  III  Septembr.  MDCCXCII.  recalls 
to  memory  the  victims  of  those  mournful 
days,  whose  remains  are  here  united.  It 
is  the  only  spot  in  the  whole  labyrinth, 
that  speaks  immediately  to  the  heart  of 
eyery  body.  On  leavmg  these  rooms, 
consecrated  to  death,  where,  howeyer,  the 
air  is  always  preserved  pure  by  means  of 
secret  passages,  you .  may  visit  a  geo- 
logical cabinet,  formed  by  Mr.  Hericourt 
de  Thury,  the  director  of  the  ccwrieres 
9QU8  PanSy  who  ha?  also  published  a  de- 
scription of  them  (Paris,  1815).  Speci- 
mens of  the  minerals  furnished  by  the 
regions  you  have  traversed,  and  a  collec- 
tion of  diseased  bones,  in  a  contiguous 
hall,  scientifically  arranged,  are  tlio  last 
curiosities  which  these  excavations  offer. 
300  toises  east  of  the  road  to  Orleans  you 
finally  return  to  the  light  of  day.  We 
understand  that  it  has  lately  been  prohib- 
ited to  yisit  this  remarkable  spot,  because 
a  person  had  lost  himself  in  this  labyrinth, 
and  had  never  been  heard  of  again.  In 
Rome,  there  is  a  Franciscan  church,  un- 
der which,  for  centuries,  the  bones  of  the 
monks  of  the  convent,  and  of  many  per- 
sons, who  think  their  eternal  happiness 


will  be  promoted  by  tlieir  burial  there, 
have  been  preserved,  ingeniously  arranged 
in  colunuis,  altars,  arches,  garlands,  fes- 
toons and  architectuitd  ornaments.  Ev- 
ery year,  mass  is  read  there. 

Catacoustics  (from  Koro,  and  icftw,  / 
^ar),  called,  also,  caiaplvanics;  the  sci- 
ence of  reflected  sounds,  or  that  part  of 
acoustics  which  considers  tlie  properties 
of  echoes.  (See  Acoustics.) 
Catafalco.  (See  Castrum  Doloris,) 
Catalani,  Angelica,  by  marriage  Fiorf- 
abr^^ue;  a  celebrated  smger,  born,  ac- 
cordmg  to  her  own  statement,  in  1784,  at 
Sinigaglia,  in  the  Ecclesiastical  States,  and 
educated  in  the  convent  of  St.  Lucia,  near 
Rome.  Angelica  displayed,  in  her  seyeuth 
year,  an  uncommon  talent  for  singing,  and 
such  multitudes  came  to  hear  her,  that  the 
magistrates  of  the  place  prohibited  her 
singing  any  longer  m  the  convent.  But 
the  favor  of  a  cardinal,  and  the  love  of 
the  celebrated  Bosello,  enabled  her  to 
cultivate  her  talents.  After  leaving  the 
convent,  she  appeared,  in  her  fifteenth 
year,  at  the  theatre  in  Venice,  and  then 
m  otlier  Italian  cities.  In  Lisbon,  she 
was,  for  five  years,  together  with  Cres- 
centmi  and  Gafforini,  the  ornament  of  the 
Italian  opera.  Her  furst  concert  in  Ma- 
drid brought  her  more  than  $15,000;  and, 
frt)m  her  concerts  in  Paris,  her  fame 
spread  over  all  Europe.  In  London,  she 
had,  in  the  first  year  of  her  engagement, 
a  salary  of  72,000  fi^ncs  (812,931),  and, 
in  tlie  following,  of  96,000 francs  ($17,241). 
Two  concerts,  besides,  brought  her  t30,00(> 
francs  ($5,388)  each,  and  she  received 
immense  sums  in  her  journeys  through 
the  countiy  towns  during  her  eight 
months'  stay  in  the  island.  In  1814,  ^e 
undertook,  in  Paris,  the  direction  of  the 
Italian  opera,  left  it  on  the  return  of  Na- 
poleon, and  obtained  it  anew  on  the  res- 
toration of  the  king,  after  an  interval 
which  she  spent  in  journeys  through  Bel- 
gium. In  1816,  she  visited  the  chief 
cities  of  Germany  and  Italy.  She  owes 
her  fame  to  an  agreeable  exterior,  to  a 
lively  way  of  acting,  to  an  uncommon 
fuhiess  and  a  rare  nexibility  of  voice,  a 
singulai'lv  fine  shake,  and  an  exceeding 
richness  of  difficuh  and  striking,  but  briU 
iiant  rather  than  beautiful,  figures  and  or- 
naments, particularly  in  chromatic  pas- 
sages, and  an  original  combination  of  all 
those  excellences  in  a  whole,  which  is 
more  fit  to  excite  astonishment  and  ad- 
miration than  to  touch  the  heart.  As  the 
French  ^vemnient,  after  her  return^ 
were  continually  obliged  to  advance  con* 
sidcroble  sums  for  the  support  of  the  Ital* 
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ian  opera  in  Paris,  whibt  she  never  yield- 
ed to  the  wish  of  the  public  in  the  choice 
of  the  pieces  perfbnned,  and,  through 
jealousy,  removed  other  female  sinspn 
of  merit,  she  was  dismissed,  and  travelled 
anew,  in  1818,  through  the  chief  cities  of 
Germany,  and  then  to  Petersbui^  and 
Warsaw;  in  1822  to  London,  in  1825  to 
Italy,  in  1826  to  Stuttgart  She  is  marri- 
ed to  M.  ValaMgue,  formerly  a  captain 
in  the  French  service,  by  whom  she  has 
several  children.  The  latest  accounts  in- 
fonn  us  that  she  has  determined  not  to 
sing  publicly  any  more,  except  for  chari- 
table purposes.  She  lives  retired  in 
Italy. 

CATAI.EP8T.  This  is  a  spasmodic  dis- 
ease, and,  by  some,  regarded  as  a  species 
of  tetanus.  It  affects  the  whole  body,  so 
as  to  render  it  immovable,  as  if  dead. 
Tetanui  diffen  fiom  cataUpsy  in  its  sub- 

i'ects  and  causes.  Females  are  most  Ha- 
de to  the  last,  while  the  first  is  equally 
produced  in  both  sexes  by  appropriate 
causes.  Tetanus  is  most  fi^quently  pro- 
duced by  punctured  wounds  of  tendinous 
textures,  and  most  readily  in  hot  weather. 
Sometimes,  however,  it  occurs,  like  cata- 
lepsy, independently  of  wounds.  The 
spasm  is  moro  limited  in  tetanus ;  some- 
times being  most  severe  in  the  nmscles 
of  the  face,  producing  lock-jaw ;  now  it 
attacks  the  muscles  of  the  trunk,  on  the 
fore  part,  producing  tinprosthohnos,  and 
now  the  muscles  of  the  back  part,  pro- 
ducing opidhaUmoa,  or  cun^ature  of  the 
trunk  backwards.  During  all  this,  the 
natural  temperature  may  remain,  the 
pulse  be  perfectly  natural,  and  the  senses 
unimpaired.  Uuder  the  most  active  and 
variea  treatment,  tetanus  has  always  been 
a  verv  hxal  malady. — Catalepsy  is  a  uni- 
versaJ  spasmodic  disease  of  the  organs  of 
locomotion.  The  body  remains  in  the 
position  in  which  it  may  have  been  when 
attacked  with  the  fit,  and  the  limbs  pre- 
serve any  situation  in  which  they  may  be 
placed.  The  senses  are  obliterated,  and 
the  mind  totally  inactive,  nothing  being 
able  to  rouse  the  patient  The  pulse  and 
temperature  remain  natural.  The  fit  is 
of  uncertain  length ;  according  to  some 
writers,  not  lasting  more  than  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  though  known  by  others  to  be 
much  longer.  This  disease  is  an  obsti- 
nate one,  and  is  very  liable  to  recur,  even 
when  the  patient  seems  in  the  least  re- 
spect liable  to  a  recurrence.  It  is,  for  the 
most  part,  a  consequence  of  some  other 
disease.  This  may  be  a  local  affection; 
but  it  more  fi^uently  occura  in  a  een- 
«nlly  enfeebled  constitution,  induced  by 


some  grave  malady,  or  one  which  faai 
been  caused  by  the  gradual  operation  of 
unobserved  moibid  causes. 

Catalogues  op  Books.    (See  Booktf 
Catalogues  o/,) 

Cataloitia  (anciently  Taraconenns) ; 
a  province  of  Spain,  bounded  N.  by 
France,  E.  and  S.  £.  by  the  Mediterra- 
nean, S.  W.  by  Valencia,  and  W.  by  Ar- 
ragon.  Its  form  is  neariy  that  of  a  trian- 
gle, the  base  towards  the  Mediterranean 
being  about  140  miles  in  length,  the  side 
towards  France  120,  and  that  towards 
Arragon  140.  The  country  in  general  is 
mountainous,  but  intersected  with  fertile 
valleys,  while  the  mountains  themaelves 
are  covered  with  valuable  woods  and 
fruit-trees.  Com,  wine,  oil,  flax,  bemp, 
legumes,  and  almost  every  kind  of  fruH, 
are  abundant  Here  are  quarries  of  mar- 
ble of  all  colors,  of  crystal,  and  alaba^er ; 
also  topazes,  rubies,  jaspera  and  other 
precious  stones ;  mines  of  lead,  tin,  iron, 
alum,  vitriol  and  salt,  and,  fbrmeriy,  of 
gold  and  silver.  On  the  coast  is  a  coial- 
nshery.  Catalonia  is  naturally  much  less 
fertile  than  either  of  the  Casdles ;  but  it 
fiu*  surpasses  both,  and,  indeed,  ev^ 
other  province  in  Spain,  in  the  industry 
of  its  inhabitants,  as  weU  as  the  improve- 
ments which  they  have  effected  in  man- 
ufactures, agriculture  and  cnvnmerce* 
Fop.  858,818;  sauare  miles,  12^11.  It 
has  usually  been  divided  into  15  vigueries 
or  jurisdictions.  The  principal  towns 
lire  Barcelona,  Tortosa,  Tanaeona,  Ge- 
ronf^  and  Villa  Franca  de  Panades.  (See 
Sj[>am,) 

Catameiha  (derived  fix>m  these  two 
Greek  words,— «ani,  according  to,  and  fi^r, 
the  month) ;  menses,  the  monthly  discharge 
fix)m  the  uterus  of  females,  between  the 
ages  of  14  and  45.  Many  have  question- 
ed whether  this  discharge  arose  from  a 
mere  rupture  of  vessels,  or  whether  it  was 
owing  to  a  secretorv  action.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  latter. 
The  secretory  organ  is  composed  of  the 
arterial  vessels  situated  in  the  &ndus  of 
the  uterus.  The  dissection  of  women 
who  have  died  during  the  time  of  their 
menstruating  proves  this.  Sometimes^ 
though  very  rarely,  women,  during  P^^* 
nancy,  menstruate ;  and,  when  this  hap- 
pens, the  discharge  takes  place  from  the 
arterial  vessels  of  the  vagina.  During^ 
pregnancv  and  lactation,  when  the  peraon 
is  in  good  health,  the  catamenia,  tor  the 
most  part,  cease  to  flow.  The  quantity 
a  female  menstruates  at  each  time  is  veij 
various,  depending  on  climate  and  a  vari- 
ety of  other  circumstancea     It  is  corn* 
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tnonly,  in  England,  from  &ye  to  etiz 
ounces :  it  rarely  exceeds  eight.  Its  du- 
ration is  fiom  three  to  four,  and  some- 
times, though  rarely,  five  days.  With 
respect  to  the  nature  of  the  discharge,  it 
dimrs  very  much  fix>m  pure  blood.  It 
never  coagulates,  but  is  sometimes  gru- 
mous,  and  membranes  like  the  decidua 
are  formed  in  difficult  menstruations.  In 
some  women,  it  always  smells  rank  and 
peculiar ;  in  others,  it  is  inodorous.  The 
use  of  this  monthly  secretion  is  said  to  be, 
to  render  the  uterus  fit  for  the  conception 
and  nutrition  of  the  fcBtus ;  therefore  ^rls 
rarely  conceive  before  the  catamenia  ap- 
pear, and  women  rarelv  after  their  entire 
cessation,  but  very  easily  soon  after  men- 
atruation. 

Catania  (anciently  Calana) ;  a  city  of 
Sicily,  in  the  valley  of  Demona,  on  the 
borders  of  the  valley  of  Noto,  the  see^f  a 
bishop,  the  sufilragan  of  Monreal;  47 
miles  S.  S.  W.  Messina,  85  E.  S.  E.  Pa- 
lermo ;  lat.  37°  3(y  N.;  Ion.  15°  6^  E. 
The  population  is  variously  estimated  at 
from  40  to  80,000.  It  is  situated  on  a 
gulf  of  the  Mediterranean,  at  the  foot  of 
mount  iEtna.  This  city  has  been  repeat- 
edly visited  by  tremendous  earthquakes, 
and  was  laid  in  ruins  by  one  in  1693, 
when  18,000  people  were  destroyed ;  and 
upon  the  situation  which  it  occupied,  the 
present  city  is  built;  the  lava  serving,  at 
the  same  time,  for  a  foundation,  as  well 
as  a  quarry,  from  which  stone  was  dug 
for  its  construction.  Catania  is  reviving 
with  great  splendor,  and  has  much  more 
the  features  of  a  metropolis  and  royal 
residence  than  Palermo.  The  principal 
streets  are  wide,  and  well  paved  with 
lava.  Most  of  the  edifices  have  an  air  of 
magnificence  unknown  in  other  parts  of 
the  islandj  and  the  town  has  a  tide  to 
rank  among  the  elegant  cities  of  Europe. 
Here  is  a  university  with  three  faculues, 
much  celebrated  in  Sicily.  The  inhabit- 
ants have  always  been  noted  for  their  su- 
periorirvover  the  other  Sicilians  in  polite- 
ness. The  Benedictine  convent  of  St 
Nicholas  is  very  large.  Every  part  has 
been  rebuilt  since  the  earthquake  of  1693. 
An  obelisk  of  red  granite,  placed  on  the 
back  of  an  antique  elephant  of  touchstone, 
stands  in  the  centre  of  the  great  square, 
which  is  formed  by  the  town-hall,  semi- 
nary and  cathediaL  The  cathedral,  ded- 
icated to  St  Agatha,  the  patroness  of  the 
city,  has  suffered  so  much  by  earthquakes, 
that  little  of  the  original  structure  remains. 
The  other  reUgious  edifices  are  profusely 
ornamented,  but  in  a  bad  taste.  The  har- 
bor, though  one  of  the  largest  in  the 


island,  is  not  much  fifequented ;  but  tlie 
trade  is  considerable.  The  exports  are 
wheat,  baicley,  wine,  oil,  &c. 

Cataplasms,  or  Poultices,  are  soft 
compounds,  intended  to  be  applied  to  the 
surfaceof  the  body.  They  are  common- 
Iv  made  of  meals,  powders,  boiled  pulps, 
&c.,  mixed  with  water,  milk,  or  some 
other  liquid.  They  are  called  smapisma 
when  mustard  forms  their  base. 

Catapults  (Latin,  eatapidUz;  Greek, 
Mran(\rai)',  Certain  machines  of  the  an- 
cients, corresponding  to  our  heavy  can- 
non. The  catapults  differed  fix>m  the 
haUUta  by  throwing  more  horizontally, 
the  latter  more  in  a  curve.  The  form 
also  differed,  and  the  catapults  resembled, 
in  their  general  shape,  a  cross-bow.  The 
whole  machine  rested  on  a  frame,  and,  if 
intended  for  the  field,  had  wheels.  The 
size  of  these  machines  varied  much. 
The  large  catapults  shot  arrows  of  3 
cubits,  or  4i  Roman  feet,  in  length,  oflen 
larger  ones,  and  sometimes  mams  12 
feet  long.  Burning  arrows  were  likewise 
oflen  thrown  by  the  catapults.  The  large 
ones  threw  their  arrows  4  stadia,  but 
not  more  than  2  stadia  with  precision. 
Pliny  ascribes  the  invention  of  catapults 
to  the  Syrians ;  Plutarch  and  Diodorus,  to 
other  nations.  At  the  siege  of  Jerusalem, 
the  Romans  had  300  catapults  and  40 
balUstee.  The  Romans  did  not  carry  all 
the  parts  of  these  machines  with  them, 
but  only  the  ropes  and  fastenings,  with 
the  necessary  tools ;  and  the  soldiers  built 
the  catapults  when  they  wanted  them. 
The  terms  catc^uU  and  haUista  were 
oflen  used  indiscriminately ;  and,  in  later 
times,  the  word  coioptift  went  entirely  out 
of  use.  Ve^tius  and  Ammianus  Marcel- 
linus  never  introduce  it,  and  employ  bal» 
lista  to  signify  all  machines  throwing  large 
arrows  or  beams,  and  onager  for  those 
throwing  stones. 

Cataract.  By  this  term  two  very  dif- 
ferent diseases  are  designated  by  some 
writers,  viz.  the  true  cataract,  and  amanih 
rosis,  or  gutta  serena.  By  the  fiirst  of 
these  terms,  in  its  most  common  ngnifi* 
cation,  is  understood  opacity  of  the  crys- 
talline lens,  or  its  capsule,  or  both.  1^ 
the  second  is  meant  a  disease  of  the  reti- 
na, by  which  it  is  rendered  unsusceptible 
of  the  action  of  light  In  cataract,  the 
lens  becomes  opaque,  loses  its  tranapa* 
rency,  and  is  no  longer  capable  of  trans- 
mitting the  light  rnie  causes  of  cataract 
are  numerous.  Ififlammation  may  pro- 
duce it  Sometimes  it  is  ascribed  to  a  state 
of  the  vessels  of  the  pert  which  prevents 
a  proper  nourishment  of  the  lens  or  it» 
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capsule.  It  18  produced  by  various  dis- 
eases, such  as  ^out,  rfaeumatism,  scrofula, 
and  accompanies  old  age.  Its  earliest 
approach  is  marked  by  a  loss  of  the  natu- 
rdl  color  of  the  pupil ;  this  becoming  tui^ 
bid,  or  slightly  gray.  Musctz  tolUantes 
accompany  tliis  jieriod.  The  opacity  is 
not,  at  first,  over  the  whole  crystalline, 
and,  most  frequently,  first  attacks  the 
centre  portion ;  this  being  turbid,  and  of  a 
^yjsh  color,  while  the  surrounding  jM>r- 
lious  remain  transj)arent,  and  of  tlie  usual 
black  color.  While  it  exists  in  tliis  de- 
cree only,  the  person  can  see  in  an  ob- 
uquc  direction.  The  color  of  the  pupil 
is  various ;  mostly  grayish-white  or  pearl- 
colored  ;  sometimes  milk-white,  or  of  a 
yellowislj-gray ;  now  and  then  of  a  gray- 
ish-brown, and  even  of  a  dark-brown  or 
dark-gray.  The  consistence  of  the  lens 
differs  in  different  cases,  being  either  hard, 
and  even  homy,  or  very  soft,  as  if  dis- 
solved.— ^The  treatment  of  cataract  is  by  a 
surgical  operation  on  the  eye,  and  differ- 
ent operations  have  been  tried  and  recom- 
mended. They  all  consist  in  removhig 
the  diseased  lens  fiiora  its  situation  opix)- 
site  the  transparent  cornea.  By  one  of 
these  operations,  the  cataract  is  depressed, 
removed  downwards,  and  kept  from  ris- 
ing by  the  vitreous  humor.  This  is  call- 
ed couching.  Anotiier  operation  is  er- 
iraciion,  and  consists  in  making  an  incis- 
ion of  tlie  cornea,  and  of  the  ca[)sule  of 
the  lens,  by  which  the  lens  may  be 
brought  forward,  and  through  the  cut  in 
the  cornea.  The  third  operation  is  by 
absorption.  This  consists  in  wounding 
the  capsule,  breaking  down  the  crjstaC 
line,  and  bringing  the  fragments  into  tlie 
anterior  chaniber  of  the  eye,  where  they 
are  exposed  to  tlie  action  of  the  aqueous 
humor,  and  are,  at  length,  absorbed. 
Tliis  last  operation  has  the  name  kerato- 
nyxis  applied  to  it  The  choice  of  the 
operation  is  determined  by  the  character 
of  tlie  cataract  After  the  opratiou,  tlie 
patient  is  to  be  kept  from  the  light,  and 
from  all  means  of  irritation.  Such  medi- 
cines and  such  articles  of  food  are  to  be 
prescribed  as  will  most  effectually  pre- 
vent inflammation ;  and  should  tliis  occur, 
it  must  be  treated  by  such  means  as  are 
the  most  sure  to  restrain  or  overcome  it. — 
•Amaurosis  is  a  disease  of  the  optic  nerve, 
and  its  continuation,  the  retina.  Its 
causes  are  numerous.  It  may  be  occa- 
sioned by  organic  disease  of  tlie  parts  re- 
ferred to,  by  mechanical  pressure  upon 
the  nerve,  by  too  powerful  light,  by  long- 
continued  use  of  the  eyes  m  too  weak 
light,  by  rapid  transition  fix)m  darkness  to 


light,  and,  finally,  by  old  age.     Var>>x:s 
ouier,and  sonoe  more  genereJ,  cause:*  li.^y 
produce   amaumsis.     Among  theae    Lr*^ 
wounds  of  the  head,  compressioD  of  T!>^ 
brain,  fits  of  apoplexy,  suppressed  c^i-K 
in  the  head,  habitual  inebnecy,  vomiti:'^-. 
coughing,  sneezinir,  a£^tions  of  the  ni:- 
mentary  canal,  and  some  of  the  ne]gbU..r- 
ing  viscera — the  liver,  for  example.     Ac- 
cording to  the  activity  of  these  TaricMW 
causes,  the   malady  comes  on    soddtb- 
ly  or  gradually.    The  patients  are  9oij<e- 
times  unable  to  bear  the  light,  and,  there- 
fore, seek  the  darkness,  where  sparks  ai«<i 
flames  frequently  appear  to  their  ejc». 
Objects   sometimes  appear  of  difiert-iu 
colors,  or  fluctuate,  swim,  and    contli?^ 
themselves.     At  other  times,  the  patients 
liegin  to  squint,  sufller  a  severe  pain  in 
the  ball  of  the  eye,  and  a  straining  above 
the  eyebrows:  finally,  they  begin  to  see 
as  If  through  a  crape  or  fog,  and  only  in 
bright  dayUght  can  distinguish  accurare- 
ly:  black  flakes  and  specks  appear  to 
hover  before  their  eyes.    The  greaie^t 
insensibility  of  the  retina  is  often  oppo- 
site the  centre  of  the  cornea ;  but  uiii- 
mately  the  disease  produces  total  blind- 
ness, die  pupil  losing  its  motion,  and  be- 
coming permanently  dilated.     Deep  in 
the  eye  a  white  speck  is  often   %isibk^ 
which  is  traversed  by  veins.    Acconling 
to  the  different  causes,  the   malady  is 
either  easily  cured  or  is  incurable.    Re- 
gard is  especially  to  be  bad  to  them  in  the 
selection  and  use  of  remedie:3. 

Cataract,  in   geography    (from   the 
Greek  Kurafxwrnj),    The  English  language 
has  more  words  than  most  European  lan- 
guages, to  express  different  decrees  of 
rapid  and  sudden  descent  in  streams  of 
water.    The  most  general  term  is  falls. 
A  considerable  declivity  in  the  bed  of 
a  river  produces  rapids;  when  it  runs 
down  a  precipice,  it  forms  a  cataract; 
and,  if  it  falls  irom  steep  to  steep,  in  suc- 
cessive cataracts,  it  is  often  called  a  cas- 
cade.   In  primary  and  tran^tion  countries, 
rivers  abound  in  rapids :  they  also  some- 
times occur  in  secondaiy  regions,  but  the 
descent  is  always  more  gentle.    In  allu- 
vial  districts,  falls,  of  courae,  are  very 
rare:  they  are  ahnost  always  found  in 
tlie  passage  of  streams  from  the  primitive 
to  the  other  formations:  thus  falls  are 
foimd  where  the  alluvial  fonuations,  on 
the  coast  of  the  U.  States,  liorder  on  the 
primitive  formations ;  but  none  are  found 
m  the  alluvion  below.    Rapids  and  cats- 
raots  are  often  the  greatest  blessing  to 
rugged  countries,  since  they  furnish  the 
cheapest  means  to  move  machines  in 
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.  mmraftetorifli,  ^cc    In  flat  couDtries,  as 
Holland,  the  tower  part  of  Germany,  and 
the  West  Indies,  |)eople  must  resort  to 
vrindmilb,  on  account  of  the  want  of  fidls. 
Many  cataracts  are  remarkable  for  their 
sublimity ;  and  the  falls  of  Magara  sur- 
pass all  oQiers  of  tlie  known  worid  in 
l^randeur.    The  whole   mass  of  water 
ivhich  empties  itself  from  the  great  in- 
land seas  of  North  America  is  here  com- 
pressed into  a  channel  of  three  quartere 
of  a  mile  in  width,  and  plunges  over  a 
precipice  of  150  to  160  feet  in  height. 
Tlie  river,  more  than  a  mile  above  the 
fells,  is  divided  by  Grand  and  Navy  isl- 
ands, and  has  a  gradual  descent  of  57  feet 
fiom  this  place.    The  banks  preserve  the 
level  of  the  countiy,  and,  in  some  parts, 
rise  100  feet  from  the  water:  the  whole 
stream  is  covered  with  foam  and  waves. 
At  the  grand  fidls,  the  river  is  three  char- 
ters of  a  mile  broad,  and  the  precipice 
curves  nearly  in  a  semicircle,  eztenoing 
in  the  longest  line  on  the  American  or 
eastern  side.    An  island,  called  Goat  isl- 
€mdf  divides  the  cataract  into  two  princi- 
pal portions— 4he  American  ftll  on  the 
east,  and  the  Horsenshoe  on  the  west,  or 
Canada  side.    A  small  portion  of  the  Ml 
on  the  American  side  is  cut  off  by  a 
small  island  on  the  precipice:  the  rest 
descends  in  one  body,  almost  perpendic- 
ularly, from  a  hei^^t  of  164  feet,  and  1000 
feet  in  vridth.     Both  the  &ll8  on  the 
American  side  are  crossed  by  bridges. 
The  Horse-shoe  fidl  is  14  feet  less  in 
height,  but  surpasses  the  other  much  in 
grandeur.    The  peat  body  of  the  water 
passes  tl^  precipice  with  such  force,  that 
it  forms  a  curied  sheet,  which  strikes  the 
water  below  50  feet  from  the  base  of  the 
precipice,  and  visitors  can  pass  behind 
the  sheet  of  water.    The  best  view  of 
this  cataiact  is  from  Table  rock.    It  is  fi«- 
cjuendy  adorned  with  a  rainbow.    Some- 
times three  are  seen  in  the  clouds  of 
spray,  which  rise  100  feet  above  the  preci- 
pice.   (See  Dwight'sIVwrf*.)— The  river 
MofnXmarmcu  forms  a  cataract  250  feet  in 
height  and  50  feet  in  breadth ;  nine  miles 
below  ^ebeCd— The  fiills  of  the  river 
Ckauditrtj  not  fiur  from  the  cataract  just 
mentioned^  are  about  100  feet  in  height — 
The  Miamsnppi  fonns  a  cataract  of  40 
feet  in  height,  above  itsjunction  with  the 
4.  Ohio.    The  stream  is  700  feet  in  width, 
and  the  surrounding  countiy  level — ^The 
Missourij  at  a  distance  of  500  miles  from 
its  sources,  descends  960  feet  in  18  miles. 
Tliere  are  three  principal  cataracts ;  one 
of  87,  one  of  47,  and  one  of  96  feet  in 
hdght    The  river  is  1000  feet  broad,  and 
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the  wfaol^  scene  is  described  as  most  beau- 
ttfiily  only  surpassed  by  the  -fells  of  Ni- 
agara.—The  falls  ofPaamc^  in  New  Jer- 
sey, at  Patterson,  about  15  miles  from 
Newaric,  are  among  the  most  celebrated 
of  the  U.  Suites.  The  river  is  150  feet 
broad,  and  fells,  in  one  entire  sheet,  into  a 
chasm  70  feet  in  depth,  and  12  wide.  Its 
watera  form  the  moving  power  for  one  of 
the  most  manufecturing  districts  of  the 
U.  States. — ^The  Mohawk  river,  near  its 
junction  with  the  Hudson,  forms  the  fyis 
termed  the  Cokoe8,  about  60  feet  high. — 
The  Houaatomc  river,  in  the  north-west 
of  Connecticut,  forms  the  finest  cataract 
in  New  £njriand«-— In  Geoi^gia,  the  cata- 
ract in  the  fVceoa  creek  is  interesting.  It 
passes  throu^  a  channel  20  feet  wide, 
over  a  precipice  of  187  feet,  in  one  sheet, 
if  the  season  is  wet — ^A  similar  cataract 
occurs  in  the  river  AcKe^  in  Bavaria ;  fell- 
ing 200  feet,  by  five  steps,  and  bein||;  en- 
tirely scattered  in  spray.  Its  noise  is 
heard  at  a  distance  of  several  mile& — 
Bellows  faUs^  on  the  Connecticut  river, 
near  Walpole,  are  grand  and  striking.-— 
Cr2en'«  fauBy  in  the  Hudson  river,  are 
similar. — ^The  highest  cataract  in  America 
is  that  of  TeqwmdamOf  in  the  river  Bo- 
gota, or  Funza,  a  branch  of  the  Magda^ 
lena.  The  river  rises  in  the  lofW  plain,  in 
which  Bogot4  is  situated,  9000  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  is  precipitated  mto  the  lower 
country,  throu^  deep  ravines  and  over 
steep  precipices,  and  finallv  plimges  600 
feet  into  a  deep  chasm. — ^The  cataracts  of 
the  JVt2e  (one  at  Syene,  and  the  other 
some  distance  above)  have  been  describr 
ed,  by  Mr.  Bruce,  as  grand,  principally 
from  the  wildness  and  desolation  of  the 
scene ;  but  the  highest  of  them  does  not 
exceed  40  feet  m  height^-The  primaiy 
regions  of  Europe  at^und  in  cataracts. 
The  torrents  are  seldom  of  great  size,  but 
the  rocky  beds  over  which  thev  roar  and 
dash  in  foam  and  spray,  the-oaric  fflens 
into  which  they  rush,  and  the  wildness 
of  the  whole  scenery,  often  produce  awful 
emotions. — ^The  most  remaikable  cataract 
in  Scotland  is  the  JFVert^ — ^The  river  Go- 
tha  has  a  fall  of  celebrity  at  TrolhatttL  in 
Sweden.  It  descends  100  feet^-One^of 
the  most  considerable  fells  in  Europe  has 
ktelv  been  discovered  in  the  river  LaUmt 
in  Swedish  Lapland.  It  is  described  as 
half  a  mile  in  width  and  400  f^t  in 
height — Another,  of  immense  size,  has 
been  discovered  hj  Mr.  Esmaik,  in  the 
river  JUoomelven,  m  Norway,  consisting 
of  three  separate  feUs^  the  whole  height 
being  800  feet— The  Alpine  hicUands, 
in  Europe,  abound  in  beautifol&lk   The 
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cataract  near  Sckuffkausen  ia  400  feet 
broad  and  70  high. — ^The  river  Orco^  de- 
scending from  mount  Rosa  into  Italy, 
forms  a  cascade,  the  height  of  which  is 
estimated  at  2400  feet-^he  fall  of  the 
Ikansorij  flowing  from  the  same  moun- 
tain, is  stated  to  be  1200  feet  high.— At 
Slaubhack,  in  the  canton  of  Bern,  in 
Switzerland,  a  small  stream  descends  a 
height  of  1400  feet^— In  Italy,  the  falls  of 
Temi  and  TvodLi  are  beautiful,  and  were 
celebrated  even  among  the  ancients. — 
At  Temi,  about  45  miles  north  of  Rome, 
the  Evdviio  plunges  over  a  precipice  of 
marble  rocks,  300  feet  high.  The  waters 
contain  lime,  which  produces  many  petri- 
factions.— ^At  Tivoli,  18  miles  north-east 
of  Rome,  are  the  &lls  of  the  Amo  or  Tev- 
ertno,  a  branch  of  the  Tiber.  It  falls 
nearly  100  feet  deep.  (See  Woodbridge's 
Sustem  of  Universal  Geography,  Hartford, 

Catarrh  (from  Karappa^j  I  flow  down); 
an  increased  secretion  of  mucus  from 
the  membranes  of  the  nose,  fauces  and 
bronchia,  accompanied  with  fever,  and 
attended  with  sneezing,  cough,  thirst,  las- 
situde, and  want  of  appetite.  There  are 
two  species  of  catarrh,  viz :  catarrhus  afii- 
gorCj  which  is  very  common,  and  is  called 
a  cold  in  the  head ;  and  eatarrkus  h  conta- 
giOf  the  influenza,  or  epidemic  catarrh, 
which  sometimes  attacks  a  whole  city. 
Catarrh  is  also  symptomatic  of  sevend 
other  diseases.  It  is  seldom  fetal,  except 
in  scrofulous  habits,  by  laying  the  foun- 
dation of  phthisis ;  or  where  it  is  aggra- 
vated, by  improper  treatment,  or  repeated 
exposure  to  cold,  into  some  degree  of 
poripueumony ;  when  there  is  hazard  of 
the  patient,  particularly  if  advanced  lia 
life,  bein^  sunbcated  by  the  copious  effii- 
sion  of  viscid  matter  into  the  air-^passages. 
The  epidemic  is  generally,  but  not  invari- 
ably, more  severe  than  the  common  form 
of  the  disease.  The  latter  is  usually  lefl 
to  subside  spontaneously,  which  will 
commonlv  happen  in  a  few  days,  by  ob- 
serving the  antiphlogistic  regimen.  If 
there  should  be  flxed  pain  of  the  chest, 
with  any  hardness  of  tlie  pulse,  a  little 
blood  may  be  taken  from  the  arm,  or 
topically,  followed  by  a  blister ;  the  bow- 
els must  be  kept  regular,  and  diaphoretics 
employed,  with  demulcents  and  mild  opi- 
ates, to  quiet  the  cough.  When  the  dis- 
ease liangs  about  the  patient  in  a  chronic 
form,  gentle  tonics  and  expectorants  are 
required,  as  myrrh,  squill,  &c.  In  the 
epidemic  catanii,  more  active  evacuations 
are  oflen  required,  the  lungs  being  more 
seriously  affected;    but,  though  these 


should  be  promptly  employed,  they  mmc 
not  be  carried  too  fer,  the  disease  being 
apt  to  assume  the  typhoid  character  in  its 
progress ;  and,  as  the  chief  danger  appears 
to  be  that  suffocation  may  happen  fit>in  the 
cause  above-mentioned,  it  is  especially 
important  to  promote  expectoratioD,  tirsv 
by  antimonials,  afterwards  by  squill,  th« 
inhalation  of  steam,  &c.,  not  nec^cting 
to  support  the  strength  of  the  patienc  as 
the  disease  advances. 

Catechesis  ;  the  science  whicfa  teach- 
es the  proper  method  of  instructing  be- 
ginners in  the  principles  of  the  Christian 
religion  by  question  and  answer,  wiiich 
is  called  the  catechetical  method.  (See 
Method)  Hence  catechist  and  cateduse* 
The  art  of  the  catechist  consists  in  beio' 
able  to  elicit  and  develope  the  ideas  oi 
the  youtliful  minds  of  leameis.  Ths 
pafi  of  religious  science  was  first  culti- 
vated in  modem  times,  and  Rosenmuller, 
Dinter,  Schmid,  Wohath,  Doltz,  Gr&fie, 
Daub,  Winter,  Heinrich  MdJler,  and 
othera  have  particularly  distingui^ted 
themselves  by  their  writings  upon  it. 

Catechetical  Schools  ;  mstitntiofis 
fer  the  elementary  education  of  Christi&B 
teachers,  of  which  there  were  many  in 
the  Eastern  church  from  the  2d  to  the'oth 
century.  They  were  diflerent  from  cate- 
chumenical  schools,  which  were  attached 
to  almost  eveiT  church,  and  which  were 
intended  only  ror  the  popular  instruction 
of  proselytes,  and  of  the  children  of  Chris- 
tians; whereas  the  catechetical  schools 
were  intended  to  communicate  a  scien- 
tific knowledge  of  Christianity.  The 
first  and  most  renowned  was  established 
about  the  middle  of  the  2d  century,  for 
the  Egyptian  church  at  Alexandrm,  on 
the  m^el  of  the  femous  schools  of  Gre- 
cian learning  in  that  place.  (See  ^^exan- 
drian  'School,)  Teachers  like  Pantsnus, 
Clement  and  Origen  gave  them  splendor 
and  secured  their  permanence.  They 
combined  instruction  in  rhetoric  and  ora- 
tory, in  classical  Grecian  literature,  and 
tlie  Eclectic  philosophy,  with  the  principal 
branches  of  theoloncal  study,  exegesis 
the  doctrines  of  religion,  and  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  church;  distinguished  the 
popular  religious  belief  fi^m  the  Gnosis, 
or  the  thorough  knowledge  of  religion; 
established  Christian  theology  as  a  sci- 
ence, and  finally  attacked  the  dreams  of 
the  ChiliastB  (l>el]evers  in  a  millennium); 
but,  by  blending  Greek  speculations  &zm1 
Gnostic  phantasies  with  me  doctrines  of 
the  church,  by  an  allegorical  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Bible,  and  the  assumption  of  a 
secret  sense  in  the  Ssriptures,  different 
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fiora  the  literal,  contributed  to  the  cor- 
ruption of  Christianity.  The  distraction 
of  the  Alexandrian  church  by  the  Arian 
eontrovereies  proved  the  destruction  of 
the  catechetical  schools  in  that  place, 
alM>ut  the  middle  of  the  4th  centuiy. 
The  catechetical  school  at  Antioch  ap- 
peals not  to  hare  been  a  permanent  insti- 
tution, like  the  Alexandrian,  but  only  to 
have  been  formed  around  distinguished 
teachers,  when  there  happened  to  be  any 
in  the  place.  There  were  some  distin- 
guished teachers  in  Antioch,  about  the 
year  220.  We  have  no  certain  informa* 
tion,  however,  of  the  theological  teachers 
in  that  place,  such  as  Lucian,  Diodorus 
of  Tarsus,  and  Theodore  of  Mopsuestta, 
until  the  latter  part  of  the  4th  century. 
These  teachers  were  distinfuislied  from 
the  Alexandrian  by  more  smier  views  of 
Christianity,  by  confining  themselves  to 
the  literal  interpretation  of  the  Bible,  by 
a  cautious  use  of  the  types  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  by  a  bolder  discussion  of 
doctrines.  The  Nestorian  and  Eutychian 
controversies,  in  the  5th  century,  drew 
after  them  the  ruin  of  the  schools  at  An- 
tioch. Of  a  similar  character  were  the 
catechetical  school  instituted  at  Edessa, 
in  the  3d  century,  and  destroyed  in  489, 
and  the  school  afterwards  established  at 
Nisibis,  by  the  Nestorians,  in  its  stead ; 
both  of  which  were  in  Mesopotamia.  To 
these  catechetical  schools  succeeded,  at  a 
later  date,  the  cathedral  and  monastic 
cichoote,  especially  among  the  Western 
Christians,  who,  as  late  as  the  6th  cen- 
tury, made  use  of  the  heathen  schools, 
and  had  never  established  catechetical 
schools  even  at  Rome.    (See  Schools.) 

Catechism;  a  book  which  contains 
the  principles  and  first  instructions  to  be 
communicated  in  any  branch  of  knowl- 
edge, particularly  in  religion.  In  modem 
limes,  the  woixl  has  been  applied  n)ore 
freely  than  formerly.  Thus  we  see  cate- 
chisms of  chemistry,  history,  and,  in 
France,  aUeekism  des  gens  de  wm  sens  (a 
satire),  caUckism  du  6an  ton,  &c.  The 
word  is  derived  iSrom  the  Greek  Kunixiu, 
I  soimd,  i.  e.,  into  the  ears  of  the  person 
to  be  instructed.  The  word,  however,  is 
chiefly  used  to  denote  tiie  books  that 
contain  the  religious  instruction  which 
any  sect  deems  most  important  to  be 
taught  to  the  children  and  the  people,  in 
a  popular  and  easy  form,  generally  in  the 
form  of  question  and  answer.  In  the 
Cathi^c  church,,  each  bishop  has  the 
right  to  make  a  catechiara  for  tiis  diocese. 
But,  in  modem  times,  thehr  catechisms  are 
goBeraliy  a  pcetty  close  copy  of  the  ona 


dravm  up  by  the  council  of  Trent,  of 
which  an  English  translation  was  pub- 
lished in  London  (1687),  '^permissu  supt-' 
riorum,"  under  the  patronage  of  James  IL 
Among  Protestants,  the  catechism  of  Lu- 
ther acquired  great  celebrity,  and  still 
continues  to  be  used  by  many  clergymen 
in  Germany,  where  regular  instruction 
in  religion,  during  a  certain  period  pre- 
scribed by  law,  must  precede  the  con- 
iirmacion,  which  takes  place  between  the 
Idth  year  of  age  and  the  17th.  Clergymen, 
however,  in  some  parts  of  that  country, 
have  been  allowed  to  publisli  and  use 
their  own  catechisms ;  and  it  is  a  matter 
of  no  htde  interest,  to  observe  how  the 
many  different  philosophical  schools  of 
Gennany  have  influenced  the  tone  of  the 
catechisms  by  their  various  systems  of 
morals,  &c.  Some,  which  we  have  seen, 
were  books  of  300  pages,  and  rather  phil- 
osophical sjfstems,  supported  by  numer- 
ous quotations  from  the  Bible,  than  simo 
pie  catechisms.  Such  catechisms,  how- 
ever, are  going  out  of  use.  The  catechet- 
ical mode  of  giving  inetiructions  in  Chris- 
tianity had  much  declined  previous  to 
the  reformadon,  when  it  was  revived,  and 
numerous  catechism's 'sprung  up.  The 
proper  preparadon  of  such  manuals,  the 
communication  of  religious  and  moral 
instmction  id  a  short  compass  and  a  sim- 
ple form,  is  a  thing  of  no  small  difllculty. 
In  England,  soon  after  the  refonned  reli- 
gion was  established  there,  a  short  cate- 
chism was  introduced,  consisting  of  the 
creed,  the  Lord's,  prayer^  an<J  the  deca- 
logue, to  which  a  few  cautious,  explana-r 
tory  passages  were  added,  aboiit  1549,  it 
is  supposed  by  archbishop  Cranmer.  **  A 
Shorte  Catechisme  or  Pl&yne  Instmction, 
eonte^rnynge  the  Summe  of  Christian 
Learoinge,  sett  fourth  by  the  King's 
Maiesties  Authoritie  for  all  Scholemais- 
ters  to  teach,**  was  tlie  work  ivhich  closed 
the  labors  of  the  reformers  in  the  reim 
of  Edward  VI,  whose  name  it  commonly 
bears,  ft  was  printed  both  in  Ladn  and 
in  English,  in  1553,  and  may  fairly  bd 
considered  as  containing  the  sense  of  the 
church  of  England  then  established.  The 
catechism  of  the  English  church,  now  in 
use,  is  drawn  up,  after  the  primitive  man- 
ner, by  way  of  question  and  answer.  The 
questions  and  answers  relative  to  the  sac- 
raments were  subjouied  to  it,  at  the  revis- 
ion of  the  liturgy,  in  the  flrst  year  of 
James  I.  As  now  extant,  it  consists  of 
five  parts,  viz.: — 1.  the  doctrine  of  the 
Christian  covenant ;  2.  the  articles  of  be- 
lief;  3.  the  commandments ;  4.  the  duty 
and  efllcacy  of  prayer;  and,  5.  the  naturo 
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and  end  of  the  holy  sacrements.-'-^^alTiii 
wroie  a  catechism,  as* Luther  did;  but 
that  of  the  former  has  not  enioyed  so 
much  popularity,  nor  been  tranakited  into 
to  many  languages,  as  that  of  the  latter. — 
In  France,  the  catechisms  of  later  times 
exhibit  plain  marks  of  political  influence. 
The  catechism  of  Napoleon,  in  its  tendi 
chapter,  explicitly  states  in  what  light  he 
and  his  ianuly  were  to  be  regarded.  This 
celebrated  chapter  has  generally  been 
thoueht  scandalous,  though  it  was  approv- 
ed, after  a  fadiion,  by  the  papal  nuncio. 
Most  of  the  catechisms  pubhshed  since 
1814  are  equally  scandalous,  because 
they  contain  illegal,  nay,  anti-constitu- 
tional, precepts.  When  the  complaints 
on  this  score  became  too  loud  to  be  dis- 
regarded, the  piti&l  excuse  was  made, 
that  the  offensive  turn  of  the  passages 
was  owing  to  erron  of  the  press. 

Catechu  {terra  jiqHmiea);  an  extract 
prepared  fh>m  the  wood  anid  the  green 
xhiit  of  the  mimosa  caUchu  (Lin.)  and  of 
several  other  trees  of  the  same  family, 
which  grow  in  the  E^ast  Indies,  princi- 
pally in  Bengal.  There  are  three  sorts 
of  catechus.  The  first,  Bombcof  cateckUf 
is  in  scjuare  pieces,  of  a  reddish-brown 
color,  fnable,  of  a  uniform  texture,  fracture 
uneven,  of  a  specific  gravity  of  about  1.39. 
The  second,  bengal  caUchu,  IS  in  round 
pieces,  of  the  weight  of  three  or  four 
ounces,  of  a  deep  chocolate  color  inter- 
nally, and  resembling  iron  rust  cxtemidly, 
more  friable,  of  the  specific  gravity  of  1.28. 
The  third  kind,  aiechu  in  masses,  is  in 
irregular  pieces  of  two  or  three  ounces, 
of  a  reddish-brown  color,  shining,  homo- 
geneous, and  wrapped  up  in  large-nerved 
foaves.  These  three  kinds  of  catechu  are 
inodorous,  of  an  i^tringent  taste  at  fiist, 
but,  soon  after, sweet  and  agreeable;  at 
least,  this  is  the  case  with  the  first  and 
last  sort  Catechu  is  one  of  the  best  as- 
tringents to  be  found  in  the  materia  med^ 
ica,  and  Ukewise  one  of  the  most  in  use. 

CATECHUMEifs  is  a  name  which  was 
applied  to  those  converted  Jews  and  hea- 
thens, in  the  first  ages  of  tlie  church,  who 
were  to  receive  baptism,  had  a  particular 
place  in  the  church,  but  were  not  permit- 
ted to  be  present  at  the  celebration  of  the 
sacrament  Afterwards,  it  was  applied 
to  those  young  Christians,  who,  for  the 
first  time,  wished  to  partake  of  this  ordi- 
nance, and,  for  this  purpose,  went  through 
a  preparatory  course  oi  instruction. 

Category,  in  logic ;  an  assemblage  of 
all  the  beings  contained  under  any  genus 
or  kind,. ranged  in  order.  The  school 
phikisopbers  distribute  all  bein^allthe 


objects  of  our  thoughts  or  idesfl,  into  < 
tain  genera  or  claaies,  which  cbwafw  the 
Greeks  call  cakgories,  and  the  Ijaamm, 
predieamentSf  and  which  Mr.  Hania  has 
styled  phUosopkieal  arrtrngtm/enU-^  The 
ancients,  following  Aristotle,  geaeruBy 
make  10  categories.  Under  the  fint  afl 
substances  are  ccnnprised,  and  an  acci- 
dents or  attributes  under  the  9  last,  ¥iz.» 
quantity,  quality,  rdoHan^  aeium,  pmiom, 
time,  plaee,  situatum  and  habit  Thia  ar- 
rangement, however,  is  aibitraiy,  and  noiw 
almost  excluded.  Accordingly,  aome  phi- 
losophers think  that  all  nature  may  be 
better  considered  under  these  seren  divis- 
ions—sptrif,  matter,  quantity,  syhalmtee, 
Jigure,  motion  aiul  rest  Othera  make  bot 
two  categories,  substance  and  fgUributt, 
or  subfeet  and  accident;  or  three,  acci- 
dent being  divided  into  the  mhanent  and 
circumstaniitU.  The  urangemeDt  of  the 
10  categories  was  borrowed  firom  the 
Pythagorean  school.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  invented  by  Archytas  of  Tarentum. 
From  him  it  passed  to  Plato  (who, 
however,  admitted  only  ^ve  categories — 
nbstanee,  identity,  dHoeniip,  moium  and 
rest),  and  from  Plato  to  Aristotle.  The 
Stoics  held  four-- ftifr^ecte,  qwHitUs^  ut- 
dependent  drcwmslancts,  relattce  drtym- 
stances*  (For  the  categories  of  Kam,  see 
Kant.) 

Catel,  Charles  Simon,  composer  of 
music,  bom  about  1773,  apupilof  Goasec^ 
professor  of  harmony  at  the  cooservatoiy 
(q.  V.)  in  Paris,  has  published  many  mu- 
sical wortoB,  of  which  none  has  obtain- 
ed so  much  fame  as  his  Jhdti  d^Hanuo- 
me  (1802),  which  the  consMratoiy  has 
chosen  as  a  text-book  for  instraction  in 
composition.  Among  the  works  of  Catel, 
besides  a  great  number  of  compositions  ibr 
vrind  instruments,  particularly  for  military 
music,  are  the  operas  Semhwms,  Let  Bo- 
yadkres,  L'Mberge  de  Bagnhts,  and  Lu 
Artistes  par  Occasion, 

Catehpillar.  (See  FapiUo.) 
Catout.  The  strings  (^certain  rausieal 
instruments,  the  cords  of  clock-weights, 
and  those  of  some  other  machines  and 
implements,  are  made  of  a  dense,  strong 
animal  substance)  denominated  eo^fiii.  It 
is  made  fi-om  the  intestines  of  diffbrent 
quadrupeds,  particularly  those  of  cattle 
and  sheep.  The  manufacture  is  chiefly 
carried  on  in  Italy  and  France.  The  tex- 
ture from  which  it  is  made  is  that  which 
anatomists  call  die  mtuctitor  cool,  which 
is  carefully  separated  from  the  peritopeal 
and  mucous  membranes.  After  a  ted&wa 
and  troublesome  process  of  stepping, 
scouring,  fenneatrng,  iaftatiiigy  Ik^  dia 
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omterial  m  twistedy  nibbed  with  hone- 
hair  cords,  fuxBigated  with  burning  sul- 
phur, to  improve  its  color,  and  dried. 
Cords  of  diflerent  size,  and  strength,  and 
delicacy,  are  obtained  from  different  do* 
mestic  animals.  The  intestine  is  some- 
times cut  into  uniform  strips,  with  an 
instrument  made  for  the  puipose.  To 
prevent  offensive  effluvia  during  the  pro- 
cess, and  to  get  rid  of  the  oily  matter,  the 
French  make  use  of  an  alkaline  liquid, 
called  eau  dt  JaveUep  Catgut  for  stringed 
instruments,  as  violins  and  harps,  is  made 
principally  in  Rome  and  Naples^  For  the 
enioUest  violin  strinffs,  3  thicknesses  are 
used ;  for  the  largest,  7 ;  and,  for  the  larsest 
baas-viol  sidings,  120.  In  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  whence  the  best  strings,  com«- 
inouly  called  Roman^  are  obtained,  there 
are  large  manufactories  of  this  article. 

Cathari  ;  a  denomination  which  was 
applied,  from  the  middle  of  the  11th  to 
the  13th  century,  to  several  parties  and 
sects,  that  appeared  first  in  Lombardy, 
and  aflerwanls  in  other  countries  of  the 
West,  and  which  were  violently  persecut- 
ed, on  account  of  their  Manichean  tenets 
and  usages.  As  they  originated  in  Bulga- 
ria, diey  were  sometimes  termed  BtUga- 
rianSf  whence  arose  the  French  term  of 
abuse,  Btntgrta^  Sometimes,  in  token  of 
their  contemptibleness,  as  men  of  the 
lowest  class,  tliey  were  called  Potorene^, 
or  Patarines^  from  Pataria,  a  region  of 
bad  reputation  near  Milan;  sometimes 
PMicans^  or  PopdUts^  and,  in  the  Low 
Countries,  Piphlta.  But  the  most  general 
name,  by  which  they  were  denoted,  in  the 
middle  qges,  was  CdUuui  (either  from 
Kadofoi,  the  pure,  which  tiiey  claimed  to 
be,  or  from  the  national  appellation  Ckor 
%ars^  because  they  were  said  to  have  pror 
ceeded  from  Chazary,  the  present  Crimea; 
whence  kdxery  the  German  word  for  /ier- 
eiics).  The  rchgious  views  and  practice 
of  the  sects  comprehendeil  under  this 
name  differed  much,  according  to  the  age 
and  couutry  in  which  they  ai>peared,  and 
a(xording  to  the  8))irit  of  then-  leaders ; 
but  they  all  agreed  in  an  obstinate  resist- 
ance to  Catholicism,  and  in  tlie  following 
|M)iuts  of  doctrine  and  religious  life : — ^In 
common  with  the  old  Manicheans,  but 
without  esteeming  Manes  a  prophet,  they 
entertained  an  aversion  to  the  miji^ture  of 
Judaism  in  Christianity,  professed  the 
dualism  couched  in  scriptural  language, 
which  places  the  devil  nearly  on  a  level 
with  God,  and  entertained  the  conceit  of 
a  high  moral  perfection.  The  influence 
of  Arian  and  Platonic  notions  was  con- 
spicueus  in  their  explanation?  of  the  doc^ 
49* 


trine  of  the  IMnity,  which  defined  the 
Father  to  be  tlie  unity  of  the  divine  will, 
the  Son,  or  Logos,  to  be  his  first  thought, 
and  the  Spirit  to  be  theur  common  operas 
tion.  In  every  good  man  they  saw  a 
Christ,  and,  therefore,  in  their  congrega* 
tions,  separated  the  elect  from  the  novices* 
The  merit  of  the  Redeemer  thev  believed 
to  consist  more  in  his  example  than  in 
his  expiatory  death,  and  built  their  hopes 
of  happiness,  for  the  consummation  of 
which  a  resurrection  of  the  bodv  did  not 
appear  to  tliem  requisite,  on  their  own 
virtue.  They  regarded  the  exaltation  of 
the  soul  over  the  mortal  nature,  so  as  to 
become  wholly  absorbed  in  mystical  con? 
templation,  as  the  highest  stage  in  the 
religious  life  of  man.  They  despised  the 
masa^  the  service  of  the  altar,  and  similar 
ceremonies,  as  mere  vanity.  The  adora* 
tion  of  the  cross,  of  saints  and  rehcs,  to- 
gether with  all  arbitrary  penances  and' 
good  works,  so  called,  thev  deemed  idle 
superstition.  The  daily  blessing  of  their 
meats  and  drinks  they  esteemed  ^equivar 
lent  to  the  celebration  of  the  eucharist. 
The  imposition  of  the  hands  of  spotless 
teachers  served  for  the  communication  of 
the  spuit,  for  baptism,  and  as  a  pledge  of 
tlie  forgiveness  of  sins.  Deejf  devotioii 
of  the  heart  in  praver,  and  a  li&  of  purity, 
connected  with  abstinence  from  sexual 
pleasure,  and  fro|u  the  use  of  stimulating 
food,  were  their  exercises  of  piety.  The 
tenets  of  popery,  and  the  whole  estabr 
lishment  of  tne  Catholic  priesthood,  as  it 
then  existed,  they  looked  upon  as  un-r 
chrisdan  and  pernicious.  They  insisted 
on  the  restoration  of  the  apostolic  sim-r 
plicity,  and  the  literal  fidfilment  of  the 
precepts  of  the  New  Testament,  which 
they  read,  indeed,  with  aaaiduity,  but  fre^ 

aucndy  misunderstood.  In  an  age  when 
le  heartless  subtilties  of  dialectics,  the 
mechanical  administration  of  divine  wott 
ship,  and  the  scandalous  morals  of  the  cler- 
gy, widened  more  and  more  the  breach  be? 
tween  religion  and  tlie  established  church, 
such  doctrines  and  maxims  necessarily 
met  with  approbation,  on  account  of  their 
opposition  to  tlie  prevalent  practicea  The 
piety  and  morality  at  which  most  of  the 
sepanitistB  diligently  aimed,  the  charm  of 
their  secret  connexion,  and  the  high  Intel* 
ligence  of  things  sacred  to  which  th^ 
made  claim,  the  wanqth  of  their  mysti^r 
cisip,  and  the  moving  power  of  their  simv 
pie  wonhip,  procurra  them  many  adhe*' 
rents,  and  those  not  fi:om  the  common 
people  merely.  They  were  jomed  by  the 
discontented  of  all  classes,  even  by  the 
clergy  and  poblwi  whence  th0y  wert 
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eaHed,  in  Francei  hont  hommes^  good,  i.e^ 
noble,  people ;  and,  in  therude  state  of  the 
existing  political  cooBtitutiona,  amid  tbe 
confiiaion  of  civil  wars  and  ecclesiastical 
eontroverey,  their  congregations,  with  little 
mutual  connexion,  and  not  menacing  the 
state  with  danger,  were  able  to  puraue  with 
impunity,  for  years,  their  quiet  course. 
But  these  sects  were  not  free  from  cor- 
ruptions. The  nocturnal  assemblies,  the 
community  of  goods,  the  homeless,  roving 
Jife  (on  account  of  which  several  of  them 
were  called  Pfusageri,  Paasagini),  and  the 
contempt  of  the  marriage  state,  which 
originated  in  ascetic  views,  gave  rise,  in 
many  cases,  since  they  permitted  the  two 
vexes  to  live  together,  to  gross  immorali- 
ties ;  and  tbe  mystery,  in  which  they  en- 
vebped  their  religious  exercises,  some- 
times ser^'ed  to  conceal  the  errors  of  on 
tmbridled  fanaticism.  But,  when  tlie  old 
denominations  became  disgraced  by  such 
errors,  new  leaders,  and  reforms  in  doc- 
trine and  life,  gave  rise  to  new  sects,  and 
imparted  a  fresh  impulse  to  the  once  ex- 
cited spirit  of  separatism.  From  this 
originate<l  the  excitements  occasioned 
among  tlie  people  of  France,  Switzerland 
and  Italy,  by  Peter  Bruys,  and  Henry  and 
Arnold  of  Brescia,  in  the  12th  century, 
which  introduced  the  names  Petrobru- 
siaru,  Henriciaru^  and  Jtnoldisls,  (See 
Arnold  of  Breadcu)  The  ecclesiastical 
authority  now  became  zealous  in  search- 
ing out  and  punishing  heretics;  so  that 
these  new,  but  unconnected,  classes  of 
Cathari  soon  became  extinct  The  older 
Cathari,  Publicans,  Patarenes,  &c.,  had 
the  prudence,  wherever  they  were  settled, 
to  adhere  publicly  to  the  Catholic  church, 
and  to  hold  their  private  meetings  in  the 
night.  They  even  allowed  the  persecuted 
members  to  have  recourse,  before  the 
sjNritual  courts,  to  an  apparent  recanta- 
tion ;  but,  the  attention  of  these  authorities 
being  once  excited,  and  the  popes  carry- 
mg  on  the  persecution  of  the  heretics  iy 
their  ovin  legates,  and  establishing  the 
horrible  inouisition  in  the  13th  century, 
the  most  blameless  life,  and  the  utmost 
secrecy  in  the  performance  of  religious 
exercises,  no  longer  afforded  security  to 
these  heterodox  believers.  The  fate  of 
the  Albigenses  (q.  v.),  who  were  mainly 
Cathari,  finally  produced  the  overthrow 
of  all  this  family  of  sects  in  the  13th  cen- 
tury. The  Waldenses  (q.  v.)  alone,  who 
were  unjustly  confotmded  with  the  Ca- 
thari, escaped.  No  sects,  of  a  later  origin, 
have  borne  this  general  appellation. 

Catharine,  St.  ;  a  virgin  of  Alexan- 
dria, who,  according  to  Catholic  tradition, 


raflfered  maity  rtluRi  under  Maziiniii,  oImhr 
A.  D.  236.  She  is  represented  with  a 
piece  of  a  wheel ;  and  the  legend  of  her 
marriage  with  Christ  has  been  painted  by 
several  of  tbe  fiist  masters.  Oofr^gio^s 
CofAortne,  in  Dresden,  is  beautifbl. — There 
are  two  other  St.  Catharines  mmtioned. — 
The  knights  of  St.  Catharine  on  mono: 
Sinai  are  an  ancient  military  otder,  in- 
stituted for  the  protection  of  the  pilgrims 
who  came  to  visit  the  tomb  of  St.  Catha- 
rine, on  this  mountain.  In  Riis»a,  tfce 
oixler  of  St  Catharine  is  a  distinctioD  for 
ladies,  instituted  by  Catharine,  wife  €(( 
Peter  the  Great,  in  memory  of  his  signal 
escape  from  the  Turks  in  1711. 

Catharine  of  Fraaxe,  queen  of  Eng- 
land, voungest  child  of  Chartes  VI  and 
Isabella  of  Bavaria,  v^as  bom  in  1401, 
and,  in  1420,  was  married  to  Henry  V  of 
England,  who  was  then  declared  Pieces- 
sor  to  the  crown  of  France.  To  this 
prince  she  bore  Henry  VI,  crowned  ia 
his  cradle  king  of  both  countries.  After 
the  death  of  Henry,  Catharine  privatefr 
married  Owen  Theodore,  or  Ttidor,  i 
Welsh  gentleman  of  small  foitune,  but 
descended  from  the  ancient  Bricidi 
princea  By  this  marriage  she  had  two 
sons,  the  eldest  of  whom,  Edmund,  eari 
of  Richmond,  by  a  marriage  with  Marga- 
ret Beaufort,  of  the  legitimated  branch  of 
Lancaster,  became  father  of  Henry  VII, 
and  founder  of  the  house  of  Tndor. 
Catharine  was  treated  with  some  rigor, 
on  the  discovery  of  her  second  mar- 
riage, and  died  in  the  prime  of  life,  in 
1438. 

Catharine  of  Arraoon,  queen  of 
England,  the  youngest  daughter  of  Fen& 
nand  of  Arrngon  and  IsabeUa  of  Castile, 
was  bom  in  1483.  In  1501,  she  was  Riamed 
to  Arthur  prince  of  Wales,  son  of  Henry 
VII.  Her  husband  dying  about  five 
months  after,  the  king,  unwilling  to  return 
her  doAvry,  caused  her  to  be  contracted  to 
his  remaining  son  Henry,  and  a  dispensa- 
tion  was  procured  from  the  pope  for  that 
purpose.  In  his  15th  year,  the  prince 
made  a  public  protest  against  the  mar- 
riage ;  but,  at  length,  yielding  to  the  repre- 
sentations of  his  council,  he  consented  to 
ratiff  the  contract,  and,  on  his  accession 
to  the  throne,  in  1509,  was  crowned  with 
her.  The  inequality  of  thenr  ages,  and  ilie 
capricious  di^>08ition  of  Henry,  were  cir- 
cumstances very  adverse  to  the  dnrabiiity 
of  their  union,  and  it  seems  surprising 
that  Catharine  should  have  acquired  and 
retained  an  ascendency  over  the  affections 
of  the  king  for  ncariy  20  yeais.  The 
want  of  male  iawie,  liowever,  proved  a 
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0oaroe  of  diaquietade  to  hka^  wad  soiuples, 
real  or  preteDded,  at  length  arose  in  bis 
mind   concerniog  the   k^i^  of  tlieir 
uiuoD,  which  were  greatly  enforced  by  a 
growing  panioD  for  Anne  Boleyn,one  of 
the  queen's  maids  of  honor.    He  speedily 
mode  application  to  Rome  for  a  divorce 
from  Catharine.    An  encouni^g  answer 
^was  returned,  and  a  dispensation  promis- 
ed, it  being  the  interest  of  the  pope  to 
favor  the  English  king.    Overawed,  how- 
c  ver,  bv  the  power  of  the  emperor  Charles 
V,  Catnarine's  nephew,  the  conduct  of 
the  pontiff  who  depended  upon  the  em- 
pire, became  embarrassed  and  hesitating. 
Catharine,  meanwhile,  conducted  herself 
"with  gentleness  and  firmness,  and  could 
not  in  any  way  be  induced  to  consent  to 
an  act,  which  would  render  her  daughter 
illegitimate,  and  stain  her  with  the  impu- 
tation of  incest    Beinff  cited  before  the 
papal  legates,  cardinals  Wolsey  and  Cain- 
peggiOf  in  1529,  she  declared  that  she 
would  not  submit  her  cause  to  their  judg- 
ment, but  appealed  to  the  court  of  Rome ; 
which  declaration  was  declared  contu- 
macious.   The  subterfiiges  of  tlie  pope  at 
length  induced  the  king  to  decide  the 
affiur  for  himself;  and  the  resentment  ex- 
pressed on  this  occasion,  by  the  court  of 
Kome,  provoked  him  to  tlirow  off  his 
submission  to  it,  and  declare  himself  head 
of  the  English  church — a  result  of  royal 
caprice  more  curious  and  important  than 
most  in  history.     In  1532,  he  married 
Anne  Boleyn ;  upon  which  Catharine,  no 
longer  considered  queen  of  England,  re- 
tired to  Ampthill  in  Bedfordshire.    Cnin- 
mer,  now  raised  to  the  primacy,  pronounc- 
ed the  sentence  of  divorce,  notwithstand- 
ing which  Catharine  still  persisted    in 
maintaining  her  claims.    She  died  in  Jan- 
uary, 1536.     Shortly  before  her  death, 
she  wrote  a  letter  to  the  king,  recom- 
mending their  daughter  (afterwiuds  queen 
Mary)  to  his  protection,  praying  for  the 
salvation  of  his  soul,  and  assuring  him  of 
her  forgiveness  and  unabated  affection. 
The  pathos  of  this  epistle  is  said  to  have 
drawn  tears  from  Henry,  who  was  never 
backwani  in  acknowledging  the  virtues 
of  his  injured  wife,  who  certainly  acted 
with  eminent   dignity  and  consistency. 
Several  devotiond  treatises  have  been 
attributed  to  Catharine,  which  belong  to 
queen  Catharine  Parr. 

CathariiNe  d£  Mboici  ;  wife  of  Henry 
II,  king  of  France ;  bom  at  Florence  in 
1519 ;  the  only  daughter  of  Lorenzo  de 
Medici,  duke  of  Urhmo,  and  the  niece  of 
pope  Clement  VIL  Francis  I  consented 
that  his  son  Henry  should  many  her,  only 


because  he  did  not  beliere  she  ever  woidd 
ascend  tlie  throne,  and  because  he  was  in 
great  want  of  money,  which  Lorenzo 
couki  furnish  him.  The  marriage  was 
celebrated  at  Marseilles  in  1533.  Catha- 
rine was  equally  gifled  with  beauty  and 
talents,  and  had  cultivated  her  taste  for 
tlie  fine  arts  in  Florence ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  imbibed  the  perverted  principles  of 
politics  then  prevailing  inr  Italy,  which 
justified  a  constant  resort  to  caJ^al,  in- 
trigues and  treachery,  and  are  partic- 
ularly unsuited  to  tlie  government  of 
large  empires.  Catharine^s  ambition  was 
unbounded.  She  sacrificed  France  and 
her  children  to  the  passion  for  ruling;  but 
she  never  aimed  steadily  at  one  great  end, 
and  had  no  profound  views  of  policy. 
The  situation  in  which  she  was  placed, 
on  her  arrival  at  the  French  court,  gave 
lier  gkieat  op])ortunity  to  perfect  herself*  in 
the  art  of  dissimulation.  She  flattered 
alike  the  duchess  d*£tainpes,  the  mistress 
of  the  king,  and  Diana  de  Poitiers,  the 
mistress  ofher  own  husband,  though  these 
two  ladies  hated  each  other.  From  her 
apparent  indifference,  she  might  have 
been  supposed  inclined  to  shun  the  tumult 
of  public  affairs;  but,  when  the  death  of 
Henry  II,  in  1559,  made  her  mistress  of 
herself  she  plunged  her  children  in  a 
whiri  of  pleasures,  partly  to  enen-ote  them 
by  dissipation,  partly  fi"om  a  natural  inch* 
notion  towards  prodigality;  and,  in  the 
midst  of  these  extravagances,  cruel  and 
bloody  measures  were  executed,  the  mem- 
ory of  which  still  makes  men  shudder. 
Her  authority  was  limited  under  the 
reign  of  Francis  II,  her  eldest  son,  since 
this  prince,  by  his  marriage  with  the  un- 
fortunate Mary  Stuart,  was  entirely  devot- 
ed to  the  party  of  the  Guises.  Jealous 
of  a  power  she  did  not  exercise,  Catharine 
then  decided  to  favor  the  Protestants.  If 
it  had  not  been  for  her  patronage,  by 
which  the  ambition  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
Huguenots  was  stimulated,  tlie  conflicting 
religious  o[>inions  in  France  never  would 
have  caused  such  lastmg  civil  wars.  Cath- 
arine felt  heraelf  embarrassed,  by  this  in-> 
dulgence  towards  the  innovators,  when 
the  death  of  Francis  II  placed  the  reins 
of  government,  during  the  minority  of 
Charlos  IX,  in  her  hands.  Waveriuff 
between  the  Guises  on  one  side,  who  had 
put  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  Catho- 
lics, and  Cond^  and  Coligny  on  the  other, 
who  had  become  very  powerful  by  the  aid. 
of  the  Protestants,  she  was  constantly 
obliged  to  resort  to  intrigues,  which  failed 
to  procure  her  as  much  power  as  she 
might  easily  have  gained  by  openness  of 
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conduct  Despised  by  aU  parties,  but 
consoled  if  she  could  deceive  tnem ;  taking 
arms  only  to  treat,  and  never  treating 
without  preparmg  the  materials  for  a  new 
civil  war,  she  brought  Charles  IX,  when 
he  became  of  age,  into  a  attuation  in 
which  he  must  eiSier  make  the  royal  au- 
tliority  subordinate  to  a  powerful  party, 
or  cause  part  of  his  subjects  to  be  massa- 
cred, in  tkie  hope,  at  best  a  doubtful  one, 
of  subduing  faction.  The  massacre  of 
St  Bartholomew  (see  Bartholomew,  mas- 
sacrt  of)  was  her  woric.  She  induced 
tlie  king  to  practise  a  dissimulation  foreign 
to  his  character;  and,  as  often  as  he 
evinced  a  disposition  to  free  himself  flrom 
a  dependence  of  which  he  was  ashamed, 
she  knew  how  to  prevent  him,  by  the  fear 
and  jealousy  which  she  excited  in  him 
by  favoring  his  brother  Henry.  After  the 
death  of  Ubarles  IX,  Catharine  became 
again  regent  of  the  kingdom,  till  the  re- 
turn of  Henry  III,  then  king  of  Poland. 
She  contributed  to  the  many  misfortunes 
of  his  reign,  by  the  measures  which  she 
had  adopted  previously  to  its  commeuce- 
ment,  and  by  the  iuthgues  in  wliich  she 
was  uninterruptedly  engaged.  At  her 
death,  in  1589,  France  was  in  a  state  of 
complete  dismemberment  The  religious 
contests  were,  in  reality,  very  indiffei-ent 
to  her.  The  consequences  she  was  not 
able  to  conceive.  She  was  ready  to  risk 
life  for  tlie  gratification  of  her  ambition. 
She  was  equally  artful  in  uniting  her 
adherents,  and  in  promoting  dissension 
among  her  adversaries.  She  was  extrav- 
agant to  folly,  and  was  unable  to  limit  her 
expenses.  To  those  who  directed  her 
attention  to  tlie  prodigal  expenditure  of 
the  public  treasure,  she  used  to  say, "  One 
must  live."  Her  example  contributed 
gieatly  to  promote  the  corruption  of  mor- 
als which  prevailed  in  her  time.  Her 
manners,  however,  were  elegant,  and  she 
took  a  lively  interest  in  tlie  sciences  and 
arts.  She  caused  valuable  manuscripts 
to  be  brought  from  Greece  and  Italy,  and 
tlie  Tuileries  and  the  Hotel  de  Soissons 
to  be  built.  In  the  provuices,  also,  several 
castles  were  erected  by  her  order,  distiu- 
guisiied  for  the  beauty  of  their  architect- 
ure, in  an  age  when  tlie  principles  of  the 
art  were  still  unknown  in  France.  She 
had  two  daughters,  Elizabeth,  married  to 
Philip  II  of  Spain  m  1559,  and  Margaretta 
(q.v.)  of  Valois,  married  to  Henry  of  Na- 
Tarre,  afterwards  Henry  IV. 

Catuarime  of  Braoanza,  wife  of 
Charles  II,  king  of  England,  and  daugh- 
ter of  John  IV,  king  of  Portugal,  was 
born  in  1638.     In  1661,  she   married 


Charies  U,  in  whose  court  riie  long  en- 
dured all  the  neglect  and  nHNtifioaitioo 
his  dissolute  conduct  was  calculated  id 
inflict  upon  her.  This  endiuanoe  wm 
also  rendered  erealer  by  her  pfoving'  un- 
fruitful ;  but  she  supiMHted  henelf  with 
great  equaniuiity,  aiid,  after  the  death  of 
Charles,  received  much  attention  and  re- 
spect In  1693,  she  returned  to  Pottugai, 
where,  in  1704,  she  was  made  regent  fay 
her  brother,  don  Pedro,  whose  UMSieasing 
infirmities  rendered  recirement  neceaaaiy. 
In  this  situation,  Catharine  showed  con- 
siderable abiUties,  carrying  an  the  war 
against  Spain  with  gieat  fimaneas  and 
success.    She  died  in  1705,  aged  67. 

Catharim £  I,  empress  of  Roasia.  The 
early  history  of  this  remarkable  woman  is 
uncertain.  According  to  some  accounts, 
she  was  the  daughter  of  a  Catholic  peas- 
ant in  Lithuania,  by  name  Sanmdj  for  be 
had  (as  is  frequently  the  case  there)  no 
family  name.  It  is  said  that  she  was  bora 
in  1686,  named  Mcaiha,  and  placed,  by 
her  poor  parents,  in  the  service  of  a  Lu- 
theran clergyman,  named  JOaut,  at  Roop, 
in  the  circle  of  Riga,  where  she  imbibol 
the  principles  of  the  Protestant  religioo. 
She  then  removed  to  Marienburg,  a  amall 
village  in  the  circle  of  Wenden,  and  entei^ 
ed  the  service  of  a  cleigyman  named  iSluck, 
who  caused  her  to  be  instructed  in  the  Lu- 
theran religion.  Here  she  was  married 
to  a  Swedish  dragoon.  But,  a  few  days 
ai\cr,  he  was  obliged  to  repair  to  the  field, 
and  the  Russians,  witiiin  a  shon  period, 
took  Marienburg,  in  1702.  Martha  fell 
into  the  hands  of  g^ieral  Scheremetjeff, 
who  relinquished  her  to  prince  Menzikofil 
While  in  Ills  possession,  she  was  seen  by 
Peter  the  Great,  who  made  her  his  ru»- 
tress.  She  became  a  proselyte  to  the 
Greek  church,  and  assumed  the  name  of 
Catharine  AlexietDna,  In  1708  and  1709, 
she  bore  the  emperor  the  princesses  Anna 
and  Elizabeth,  the  first  of  whom  became 
the  duchess  of  Holstein  by  marriage,  and 
mother  of  Peter  HI.  The  second  became 
empress  of  Russia.  In  1713,  the  empe- 
ror publicly  acknowledged  her  bis  wile. 
She  was  subsequently  proclaimed  empress, 
and  crowned  in  Moscow.  Besides  the 
daughters  above-named,  she  bore  tlie  em« 
peror  five  more  children,  all  of  whom  died 
early.  The  princesses  Anna  and  Eliza- 
beth were  declared  legitimate.  By  her 
kindness,  by  her  perseverance,  and,  above 
all,  by  her  intelligence,  she  gained  posses^ 
sion  of  the  heart  of  the  emperor.  When 
Peter,  with  his  arm^,  seemed  irreparafaly 
lost  on  the  Prutli,  m  1711,  Catharine,  in 
connexion  with'  Ostermfum  and  Scbaffi<» 
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vofl^  endeavored  to  win  over  the  grand 
▼isier;  end,  havinc  euceeeded,  by  bribing 
his  confidant  witn  her  jewels,  ehe  dis- 
cloeed  her  ^an  to  the  emperor,  who  gave 
It  his  approbation,  and  was  soon  relieved. 
She  afterwards  received  many  proofi  of 
the  gratitude  of  her  husband.    (Her  coro- 
nation, as  MDpresB,  in  Moscow,  which 
some  place  in  1716,  took  place,  according 
to  Weber  and  Beigholz,  m  1734.)    Peter 
even  deemed  her  worthy  of  being  his 
successor.    Bul^  in  the  latter  part  of  1724, 
she  fell  under  his  displeasure.  Her  cham- 
beriain  Mons,  with  wnom  Peter  had  found 
her  UU  d  Uie^  was  beheaded,  on  pretence 
that  be  had  been  bribed  by  the  enemies 
of  Russia;  and  she  was  obliged  to  view 
the  head  of  Mens  nailed  to  a  gibbet. 
This,  however,  is  only  an  anecdote,  and 
the  affair  of  Mons  remains  a  mystery. 
Menzikoff,  who  had  always  manifested 
much  attachment  to  her,  had  now  been 
in  disgrace  for  some  time,  and  Peter  had 
very   finequent  attacks  of  bodilv  pain, 
which  were  intenrupted  by  dreadful  ex- 
plosions of  rage.     These  circumstances 
made  Catharine's  situation  critical,  and 
her  anticipations  of  the  future  must  have 
been  the  more  melancholy,  as  the  empe- 
ror had  uttered  some  threats  of  a  change 
in  the  succession  to  her  disadvantage. 
To  prevent  such  an  event,  she  applied  to 
Menzikoff;  and,  by  the  pnidence  of  Ja- 
guschinski,  who  then  enjoyed  the  favor 
of  Peter,  and  whom  she  gained  over,  a 
reconciliation  was  effected  vrith  the  em- 
peror.    The  empress  and  the  favorite 
were  laboring  to  confirm  their  improving 
prospects,  when  Peter  the  Great  died, 
Jan,  28, 172S.    Catharine,  Menzikoff  and 
Jaguscbinski  considered  it  necessary  to 
keep  the  death  of  the  emperor  secret, 
untiX  by  judicious  arrangements,  they  had 
secured,  the  succession  of  the  throne  to 
the  empress.    Theophanes,  archbishop  of 
Plescow,  swore  before  tlie  people  and 
troops,  that  Peter,  on  his  death-bed,  had 
declared  Catharine  alone  worthy  to  suc- 
ceed him  in  the  government    She  was 
then  proclaimed  empress  and  autocrat  of 
all  the  RussiaB,  and  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
her  was  taken  anew.    At  fust,  the  cabinet 
nuraued  the  plans  of  Peter,  and,  imder 
Menzikoff's  management,  the  administra- 
tion was  conducted   with   considerable 
ability.    But  the  pemidoua  Influence  of 
fevontes  was  soon  fblt,  and  great  errors 
crept  into  the  administration.    Catharine 
died  suddenly,  on  the  17th  of  May,  1737, 
in  the  42d  vear  of  her  age.    Her  death 
was  probably  hastened  by  excess  in  the 
UMof  Tokay  wine  and  ardent  sphita 


Catharine  II,  empress  of  Rusna,  a 
woman  of  remaikable  ability,  was  bom 
at  Stettin,  April  25, 1729,  where  her  &ther, 
Christian  Augustus,  prince  of  Anhalt- 
Zerbst,  and  Prassian  field-marshal,  was 
governor.  Her  name  was  originally  SojMa 
Jiu^uaUu  The  empress  Elizabeth,  at  the 
instigation  of  Frederic  II,  chose  her  for  the 
wife  of  Peter,  her  nephew,  whom  she  ap- 
pointed her  successor.  The  young  prin- 
cess accompanied  her  mother  to  Kussia, 
where  she  joined  the  Greek  church, 
and  adopted  the  name  of  Cidharine  Mtx^' 
ituma,  given  to  her  by  the  empress.  The 
marriage  was  celebrated  Sept.  1, 1745.  It 
was  not  a  happy  one,  but  Catharine  found 
recreation  in  the  improvement  of  her 
mind.  She  was  endowed  with  uncommon 
strength  of  character ;  but  the  ardor  of  her 
temperament,  and  the  ill-treatment  of  her 
husband,  led  her  into  errors  which  had 
the  most  injurious  influence  on  her  whole 
political  life.  Amongst  the  friends  of  her 
nusband,  count  Soltikoff  was  distinguish- 
ed for  talent  and  the  graces  of  his  peison. 
lie  attracted  the  attention  of  Catnarine, 
and  an  intimate  connexion  between  them 
was  the  consequence.  When  SoUikofi^ 
who  was  employed  in  foreign  embassies, 
grew  indifferent  to  Catharine,  a  youn^ 
role,  Stanislaus  Augustus  Poniatowski, 
celebrated  both  for  his  good  and  ill  for- 
tune, gained  the  affections  of  the  grand 
princess.  Their  intimacy  was  known  to 
the  empress,  but  did  not  appear  to  dis- 
please her ;  and  it  was  at  her  recommen- 
dation that  Augustus  III  appointed  Po- 
niatowski his  ambassador  at  the  court  of 
St.  Petersburg.  This  connexion  created 
alarm  at  Paris.  France,  at  that  time  at 
war  with  England,  had  formed  a  secret 
treaty  with  Austria,  and  drawn  Russia 
into  the  same.  Poniatowski  was  known 
to  he  a  warm  adherent  of  England,  and  it 
was  feared  that,  through  his  mfluence  on 
tiie  princess,  he  might  prejudice  Elizabeth 
against  France ;  and  Louis  XV  endeavor- 
ed to  induce  the  king  of  Poland  to  recall 
him.  In  the  year  1761,  Elizabeth  died, 
and  Peter  III  ascended  the  throne.  The 
emperor  now  became  still  more  alienated 
from  his  wife.  Peter  hved  in  the  great- 
est dissipation,  and  on  such  intimate  terras 
with  a  lady  of  the  court,  named  Elixabeih 
Woromoff,  that  it  was  generally  thought 
that  he  would  repudiate  Catharine,  and 
marry  his  mistress.  The  empress,  there- 
fore, was  obliged  to  take  measures  for 
her  personal  security.  At  the  same  time, 
Peter  grew  continually  more  and  more 
unpopular  with  his  subjects,  owing  to  his 
bhnd  predilection  forthe  Pnisnan  mihtaiy 
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djflcip]jne,  bis  politics,  and  the  faults  of  his 
character.    This  led  to  a  conspiracy,  at 
the  head  of  which  were  the   hetman 
count  Rasumowski,  count  Panin,  the  en- 
terprising princess  Daschkoff,  and  a  younff 
officer  of  the   guards,    Gregory   Orlo^ 
who,  since  Poniatowski's  departure,  had 
taken  his  place  in  Catharine^s  affections. 
All  those  who  were  dissatisfied,  or  who 
expected  to  gain  by  a  change,  joined 
this  conspiracy.     Panin  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  conspirators  were  actuated 
only  by  the  desire  to  place  the  minor 
prince,  Paul,  on  the  throne,  under  the 
guardianship  of  the  empress,  and  a  coun- 
cil of  the  empire.     But  this  plan  was 
changed  through  the  influence  of  the  Or- 
loffs.    The  guemds  were  the  first  to  swear 
allegiance  to  the  empress,  on  her  present- 
ing herself  to  them  at  Peterhofl?  on  the 
morning  of  July  9,  1762;  and  Alexei 
Orioff  prevailed  on  Teplow,  who  was 
afterwards  appointed  senator,  to  read,  at 
the  Kazan  church,  instead  of  the  proc- 
lamation of  the  conspirators  in  favor  of 
the  young  prince,  one  announcing  the  ele- 
'^'ation  of  Catharine  to  tlie  throne.    Peter 
died,  a  few  days  after,  in  prison.    The 
accusation  against  Catliarine,  of  having 
contributed  to  hasten  this  event,  is  with- 
out foundation.     The  young,  ambitious 
princess,  neglected  by  her  hudiand,  whom 
she  did  not  respect,  remained  passive  on 
the  occasion,  yielded  to  circumstances, 
which  were,  it  is  true,  propitious  to  her, 
and  consoled  herself  for  an  event  which 
she  could  not  remedy.    She  knew  how 
to  gain  the  afifections  of  the  people  by 
flattering  their  vanity;  showed  great  re- 
spect for  their  religion ;  caused  herself  to 
be  crovraed  at  Moscow  with  great  pomp ; 
devoted  herself  to  the  promotion  of  a^- 
culture  and  conmierce,  and  the  creation 
of  a  naval  force;  improved  the  laws,  and 
showed  tl)e  greatest  activity  in  the  admin- 
isti-ation  of  the  internal  as  well  as  the  ex- 
ternal aflairs  of  Russia.    A  year  after  her 
ascension  to  the  throne,  she  forced  the 
Courlanders  to  displace  their  new  duke, 
Charles  of  Saxony,  and  to  recall  Biren, 
who  was  extremely  odious  to  the  nobles. 
After  the  death  of  Augustus  III,  king  of 
Poland,  she  was  the  means  of  Stanislaus 
Poniatowski*s  bemg  crowned  at  Warsaw. 
But,  whilst  she  was  forcing  this  king  on 
the  Poles,  the  number  of  the  malcontents 
in  her  own  empire  increased,  and  several 
attempts  against  her  Ufe  were  made  at 
St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow.    The  young 
Ivan  (q.  v.)  was  the  person  to  whom  the 
hopes  of  the  conspirators  were  directed ; 
but  his  sudden  death,  at  the  fortress  of 


Schl&as^lburg,  overthrew  the  plans  of  the 
disafifected.  After  this,  ike  court  of  the 
empress  vras  only  disturbed^  from  time  to 
time,  by  intrigues^  in  which  gallantry  and 

Eolitics  went  hand  in  hand,  and  wfaicb 
ad  no  other  object  than  to  replace  one 
favorite  by  another.     In  the  midst  of 
pleasiuie  and  diseapation,  Cathanne  did 
not  nej^lect  the  improvement  of  the  laws. 
Deputies  from  all  the  proTinees  met  at 
Moscow.    The  empress  had  faenelf  pi^ 
pared  instructions  for  their  condu<%  whidi 
were  read  at  the  first  sesmon ;  but  h  was 
impossible  for  so  many  difiR^rent  natioas 
to  understand  each  other,  or  to  be  subject 
to  the  same  lavFs.    In  the  first  seaaions, 
the  emancipation  of  the  peasants  was 
proposed.    This  alone  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  cause  a  bkH)dy  revolutkiii. 
Catharine,  who  presided  at  the  debates, 
and  received  fix>ra  the  assembly  the  title 
of  mother  of  the  counhy,  soon  dismiaapd 
the  discordant  legislators.     About  this 
time,  France  fonned  a  party  in  Poland 
against  Russia;  but  these  attempts  oohr 
served  to  accelerate  Catharine^   plans. 
The  war  to  which  the  Porte  was  mstigated 
had  the  same  result     The  Turks  were 
beaten.    The  Rusoan  flag  was  victcmoiis 
on  the  Greek  seas ;  and  on  the  banks  of  the 
Neva,  the  plan  was  fonned  of  reCstablisb- 
ing  tlie  republics  of  Sparta  and  Athens, » 
a  check  to  the  Ottoman  power.    Tbe  ad- 
vancement of  Austrian  troops  into  Poland 
inspired   Catharine   with   the  desire  to 
aggrandize  herself  in  this  quarter.    She 
therefore  entered  into  an  agreement  Ibr 
the  divifflon  of  the  country  with  the  courts 
of  Berlin  and  Vienna  in  177S,  by  which 
the  governments  of  Polotzk  and  Mohilow 
fell  to  her  share,  and  she  ensured  to  her- 
self exclusive  influence  in  Poland,  by  un- 
dertaking to  guaranty  the  Polish  constitu- 
tion.   At  the  same  time,  she  abandoned 
all  her  conquests,  with  theexcepcioa  of 
Azoph,  Taganrog  and  Kinbum,  in  tbe 
peace  with  the  Porte,  concluded  at  Kain- 
ardschi  in  1774,  but  secured  to  herself  the 
free  navigation  of  the  Black  sea,  and  stip- 
ulated for  the  independence  of  the  Cii^ 
mea.    By  this  apparent  independence,  the 
Crimea  became,  in  feet,  dependent  on 
Catharine.    This  peace  was  as  opportune 
as  it  was  advantapfeous  to  Russia ;  fiir,  in 
the  third  year  of  the  war,  Moscow  and 
several  other  cities  were  desolated  by  tbe 
plague ;  and,  about  the  same  time,  an  ad- 
venturer, named  Pugatscheff^  assunuDf 
the  name  of  Peter  /IT,  bad  excited  a  revolt 
in  several  provinces  of  Eastern  Russia, 
At  this  time,  Potemkin  exercised  an  un- 
limited influence  on  tbe  empreaL    la 
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1784,  he  succeeded  in  conquering  the 
Crimea^  to  which  he  gave  its  ancient 
name  of  2\mm,  and  extended  the  con- 
fines of  Russia  to  the  Caucasus.  Catha- 
rine, upon  this,  trayened  the  provinces 
vrhich  had  revolted  under  Puiratscheff, 
cuid  navigated  the  Wolga  and  fiorysthe- 
nes,  taking  greater  interest  in  the  expedi- 
tion, as  it  was  connected  with  some  dan- 
f^er.  Sbe  was  desirous,  likewise,  of  see- 
ing Tauria.  Potemkin  turned  this  jour- 
ney, which  took  place  in  1787,  into  a 
triumphal  march.  Throughout  a  dis- 
tance of  nearly  1000  leagues,  nothing  but 
leasts  and  spectacles  of  various  kinds 
were  to  be  seen.  Palaces  were  raised  on 
barren  heaths,  to  be  inhabited  for  a  day. 
Villages  and  towns  were  built  in  the  wil- 
dernesses, where,  a  short  time  before,  the 
Tartars  had  fed  their  herds.  An  immense 
population  appeared  at  every  step— the 
picture  of  affluence  and  prosperity.  A 
hundred  different  nations  paid  homage  to 
their  sovereign.  Catharine  saw,  at  a  dis- 
tance, towns  and  villages,  of  which  only 
the  outward  walls  existed.  She  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  multitude  of  people,  who 
were  conveyed  on  during  the  niffht,  to 
afibrd  her  the  same  spectacle  the  follow- 
ing day.  Two  sovereigns  visited  her  on 
her  journey — ^the  king  of  Poland,  Stanis- 
laus Augustus,  and  the  emperor  Joseph  II. 
The  latter  renewed  his  promise,  ^ven  at 
St.  Petersburg,  to  assist  her  in  her  projects 
against  the  Turks.  About  this  time,  Prus- 
sia and  England  combined  to  instigate  the 
Forte  and  Sweden  to  take  up  onns  against 
Russia.  The  Turks  were  no  more  fortu- 
nate this  time  than  before ;  and  perhaps 
they  would  have  been  driven  entirely  out  of 
Europe,  had  not  Catharine  been  restrain- 
ed by  the  interference  of  other  states. 
(See  Reichenbach  Ckmgress,  1790,)  Peace 
was  concluded  at  Jassy  in  1792.  Catha- 
rine kept  Oczakow,  and  all  the  countiy 
between  the  Bug  and  the  Dniester;  Whilst 
Russia  was  occupied  with  the  Turks, 
Gustavus  III  had  commenced  hostilities, 
and,  at  one  time,  threatened  St  Peters- 
burg. After  a  war  of  two  years,  peace 
was  concluded  at  Werela,  in  1790,  leaving 
the  possessions  of»  both  countries  as  they 
were  before  the  commencement  of  hos- 
tilities. Thus  all  the  wars  undertaken 
against  Russia  had  only  tended  to  auff- 
ment  her  political  preponderance.  Cath- 
arine's in^uence  on  Poland  was  equal  tp 
absolute  dominion.  When  the  republic, 
in  1791,  wished  to  change  its  consutution, 
she  took  part  with  the  opponents  of  the 
plan,  gained  the  concuirence  of  Prussia, 
gvrifloned  Poland  with  her  troops^  and 


concluded  a  new  treaty  of  partition  with 
the  cabinet  of  BerUn  in  1792.  fSee  Po- 
laniL)  The  insurrection,  which  broke  out 
in  Poland  in  1794,  could  not  save  this  un- 
happy country,  which,  after  the  stormmg 
of  Praga,  and  the  devastation  of  several  of 
its  provinces,  was,  at  last,  in  1795,  entirely 
divided,  Courland,  too,  was  united  with 
the  Russian  empire,  A  pension  was  given 
to  the  last  duke  of  Courland,  and  the  last 
king  of  Poland  spent  his  pension  at  St 
Petersburg.  Dunng  these  occurrences, 
Catharine  could  not  take  part  in  the  war 

Xinst  France.  She,  however,  broke  off 
connexion  with  the  French  republic, 
actively  assisted  the  emigrants,  and  enter- 
ed into  an  alliance  with  England  against 
France.  She  likewise  made  war  against 
Pessiai^  and,  as  some  historians  assure  us, 
entertained  the  project  of  destroying  the 

gower  of  the  En^iah  in  Bengal,  when  a 
t  of  apoplexy  put  an  end  to  her  Ufe,  Nov. 
9,  179D.---Catharine  II  has  been  eaually 
censured  and  praised.  With  all  the 
weakness  of  her  sex,  and  with  a  love  of 
pleasure  carried  to  licentiousness,  she 
combined  the  firmness  and  talent  of  a 
powerful  sovereign.    Two  passions  were 

eredominant  with  her  until  her  death, 
>ve  and  ambition.  She  was  never  with- 
out her  favorite,  who,  by  the  manner  in 
which  she  distinguished  him,  and  by  the 
valuable  presents  she  gave  him,  was  pub- 
licly designated  as  such.  She  never,  how- 
ever, lost  sight  of  her  dignity.  She  was 
distinguished  for  activity,  working  with 
her  mmisters,  writing  a  philosophical  let- 
ter to  Voltaire,  and  signing  an  order  to 
attack  the  Turks,  or  to  occupy  Poland,  in 
the  same  breath.  She  favored  distinguish- 
ed authors,  and  was  {Mirticularly  partial  to 
the  French.  At  Paris,  she  had  a  literary 
agent  (baron  Grimm).  She  several  times 
invited  Voltaire  to  her  court,  proposed  to 
D'Alcmbert  to  finish  the  Encyclopedia  at 
St  Petersburg,  and  to  undertake  tne  edu- 
cation of  the  grand-duke.  Diderot  visited 
her  at  her  request,  and  she  often  allowed 
him  the  privilege  of  fiimiliar  conversation 
with  her.  By  these  means,  she  gained  the 
favor  of  the  literati  of  Europe,  who  called 
her  the  greatest  of  rulers ;  and,  in  fact, 
she  was  not  without  claims  to  this  title. 
She  protected  commerce,  improved  tho 
laws,  dug  canals,  founded  towns,  hospi- 
*tal8  and  colleges.  Pallas  and  others  trav- 
elled at  her  expense.  She  endeavored  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  abuses  which  had  crept 
mto  the  administration  of  the  different  de- 
partments of  government;  but  she  befpn 
without  being  able  to  finish.  Civilization 
advanced  but  slowly  in  Ruasia  under 
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her  iei|jn ;  and  her  anxiety  to  enlighten 
her  sulgects  ceased  when  she  began  to 
entertain  the  idea  that  the  French  rev- 
olution had  ^n  brought  about  by  the 
progress  of  civilization.  Laws,  colonies, 
schools,  manu&ctures,  hospitals,  canals, 
towns,  fortifications,  every  thing  was  com- 
hieuc^d,  but  frequently  left  unnnished  for 
want  of  means.  She  issued  no  paper 
money.  Several  letters,  and  other  com- 
positions by  her,  in  the  French  and  Rus- 
sian languages,  have  been  published.  A 
statue  of  Catharine,  of  white  marble,  in  a 
sitting  posture,  was  executed  by  professor 
Gothe,  at  Stockholm,  in  1825.  The  man- 
ners of  the  Russian  court,  in  her  time,  are 
set  forth  in  tlie  diary  of  Krapomisky  (St 
Petersburg,  1826).  Krapomisky  was  her 
private  secrettjy  for  10  years.  Among 
several  histories  of  her  life  are  Tooke's 
Life  of  Catharine  II  (3  vols.),  and  Cas- 
tera's  Htstoin  de  Catharine  11(3  vols.). 

Catharine  Paer,  sixth  and  last  wife 
of  Henry  VIII,  was  the  eldest  daughter 
of  nr  Thomas  Parr  of  Kendal,  and  was, 
at  an  early  age,  distingui^ed  for  her 
learning  and  good  sense.  She  was  first 
married  to  Edward  Burghe,  and  secondly 
to  John  Neville,  lord  I^timer,  and,  after 
his  death,  attracted  the  notice  of  Henry 
VIII,  whose  queen  she  became  in  1543. 
Her  zealous  encouragement  of  the  reform- 
ed religion  excited  the  anger  and  jealousy 
of  Ganliner,  bishop  of  Winchester,  the 
chancellor  Wriothe8ley,and  others  of  the 
Catholio  faction,  who  conspired  to  ruin  her 
with  the  king.  Taking  aavantage  of  one 
of  his  moments  of  irritation,  they  accused 
her  of  heresy  and  treason,  and  prevailed 
upon  the  kincr  to  sign  a  warrant  for  her 
committal  to  me  Tower.  This  being -ac- 
cidentally discovered  to  her,  she  repaiaed 
to  the  king,  who  purposely  turned  the 
conversation  to  religious  subjects,  and  be- 
gan to  sound  her  opmions.  Aware  of  his 
purpose,  she  humbly  replied,  **that  on 
such  topics  she  always,  as  became  her 
sex  and  station,  referred  herself  to  the 
wisdom  of  his  miiyesty,  as  he,  under  God, 
was  her  only  supreme  head  and  governor 
here  on  earth.**^  **Not  so,  by  St  Mary, 
Kate,"  replied  Henry ;  **  you  are,  as  we 
take  it,  become  a  doctor,  to  instruct,  and 
not  to  be  instructed  by  us."  Catharine 
judiciously  replied,  that  she  only  objected 
in  order  to  he  benefited  by  his  superior 
ieamiri^  and  knowledge.  **  Is  it  so,  sweet- 
heart?*'said  the  kmg ;  ^apd  tended  your 
arguments  to  no  worse  end  ?  Then  are 
we  perfect  firiends  again."  After  the 
death  of  the  king,  she  espoused  the  lord 
admiral  sir  Thomas  Seymour,  uncle  to 


Edward  VI ;  but  this  coniiezion  provf ! 
unhappy,  and  involved  ber  in  troub}'* 
and  difficulties.  She  died  in  child-bed  is. 
1548,  not  without  suspicion  of  poiKm. 
She  was  a  zealous  promoter  of  tiie  refor- 
mation. ArooBff  her  papers,  after  btr 
death,  was  found  a  compoflotion,  enthk-i 
Queen  Cathdjaim  Part's  uamaUatigms  iif 
aSimUTj  bewailing  the  fgnoruuee  of  i^ 
UvidL^/e;  a  contrite  meditation  oo  tb* 
years  slie  had  passed  in  Catholic  fiHns  acJ 
pilgrimages.  It  was  published,  wuh  i 
preface,  by  the  ^reat  lord  Burleigh,  s. 
1548.  In  her  lifetime,  she  ptiMiabed  a  vol- 
ume of  ^Prayer»or  Meditations^  when^^a 
the  Blind  is  stirred  patiently  to  Boffer  aJi 
Afflictions  here,  and  to  set  aC  nought  xhe 
vaine  Prosperitie  of  tliis  Worlde,  and  ak« 
to  long  for  the  everlasting  FeKcitee."  Ma- 
ny of  her  letters  have  aliao  be^i  printed. 

Cathauns  Fawlowna,  cpieen  of 
Wtirtemburg,  mnd-princess  of  Rusks; 
bom  May  21, 1788 ;  youn^  aister  of  cfae 
emperor  Alexander,  and  widow  of  George, 
prince  of  Holstein-Oldenbuzg,  vrhom  && 
married  in  1809,  and  thus  got  rid  of  a 
proposal  of  marriage  made  her  by  Napo- 
leon. Geoi^e  died  in  Russia,  Droen^ber, 
1812.  Her  two  sons,  by  this  marria^. 
bom  in  1810  and  1812,  are  still  liviii^. 
She  was  distinguished  alike  for  beauty, 
talents  and  resSution,  and  exhibited  the 
teuderest  affection  for  her  brother  Alex- 
ander. After  1812,  she  was  frequentir 
his  companion  in  the  campaigns  in  Ger- 
many and  France,  as  well  aa  during  bis 
residence  at  London  and  Vienna,  aruj 
evidently  had  an  important  influence  on 
several  of  his  measures.  It  is  said  disi 
she  effected,  in  1814,  the  marriage  of  tbe 
prince  of  Orange  with  her  younger  sister. 
In  1813,  William,  crown*prince  of  Wun- 
emburg,  in  Germany,  forrned  an  acquain- 
tance with  her,  and,  in  1814,  saw  her  agaia 
in  Paris.  They  were  married  Jan.24, 1816, 
at  Petersburg;  and,  after  the  death  of  his 
father,  in  October,  1816,  he  ascended 
with  her  the  throne  of  Wtkitemburg^- 
She  was  a  generous  benefactor  to  her 
subjects  in  tiie  &mine  of  1816L  She 
formed  the  female  associations  existin; 
throughout  the  country,  and  established 
an  agricultural  socie^.  She  labored  to 
promote  the  education  of  her  people,  and 
founded  valuable  insdtutions  ux  tne  poor 
(particularly  a  school  fw  educating  ami 
employing  poor  children),  a  school  for 
the  femates  of  the  higher  dassea,  ind 
savmgs  banks  for  the  lower  classes,  after 
the  example  of  tlie  Engtirii  savings  banks. 
Indeed,  she  interfered,  often  arbitrarily, 
in  the  interoal  economy  of  the  stale,  and 
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dnefiy  iniitaled  the  iiMtitutioM  of  Eur-  4th  to  the  19th  Centuiy ;  drawn  and 

land.    For  the  fine  ttlB  she  had  but  MtttB  puMiabed  bv  h  G.  Qutenaohn  and  J.  M. 

taste.    She  died  JTan.  9^  IdlQ,  leaving  two  Knapp  (architeets);  accompanied  br  an 

daugfalen.  AMmboL  ifistor.  I>eflcription,  by  Anth. 

CAT-HAEFures ;  amali  lopes  in  a  8hi|k  Nibby,  proibascnr  of  Afcheology  in  the 

running  in  little  bloeks,  fi^un  one  aide  of  University  at  Rome  ;  7  numbm^  each 

the  shrouda  to  the  other,  near  the  deck,  containing  7  platea.    There  ia  now  in  the 

Their  use  is  to  force  the  main  iahroudB  course  ofpublication  at  Milan,  a  splendid 

ti^t,  ibr  the  ease  and  safely  of  the  maalB  woi^  eatoM  Cliuse  jninapaU  ^Europa^ 

when  the  ship  rolls.  which  will  extend  to  96  numbers ;  each 

CATHxnaAX. ;  the  Episcoptal  church  of  of  them  being  devoted  to  one  particular 

a  diocese.    The  word  is  derived  fh>m  the  edifice.    From  the  numbers  already  pnb- 

Groek  MaSiifot  a  seat  or  bench.    From  the  liahed,  we  extract  the  subsequent  meas- 

oarly  timea  of  the  Christian  church,  the  urements  of  celebrated  buildings, 

bishop  ^preaded  in  the  presbyteiy,  or  the  5t  Peta't,  at  Rome. 
assembfy  of  pnestSL    He  was  sealed  on  a 

chair,  a  little  higher  than  that  a£  the  Width  of  the  cathedral,    .  .  . 

othen.    The  whole  meeting  of  priests  Extemal  diameter  of  the  cupola,  .  158 

was  called  aOktdra;  and,  at  a  hOer  pe-       Total  height, 448 

t'^A  ^^^hristians  were  allowed  to  CatUdnd  id  Mian. 

build  churches,  this  name  was  applied  to  ^u^hww  w  ^atan.           ^^^ 

the  Episcopal  churches,  and  the  name       Width  of  the  fiont 216 

batUica  to  tte  particular  churchea  erected       Width  of  the  cross, 251 

in  honor  of  a  saint  or  a  martyr.    In  the       Total  height, 350 

middle  ages,  the  cathedral  received  the 

form  of  3ie  cross.     Several  of  the  old  PoMtheon  at  Rome. 

churches  are  masterpieces  of  Gothic  ar-  t^^^i.  ^/•♦k-*  .w.^-^                   '^iSo 

chitecture.    Among  these  are  the  cathe-       l£^IS^^Jr   ^^^' ^2? 

dral  at  Oviedo,  that  at  Milan  FseeiSterieie       t  *   •  ®L    •** t^ 

Deteriziofu  dd  Duomo  di  MUano  (com-       Jntenor  diameter, .  132 

meuced  in  1387,  and  not  yet  finished),  by  ^""j^^^cl^tf^I^^^^  ^"^        i« 

Gaet  Franchetti,  with  en^vings,  Mlla^  «"°^*  ^^*®  «"P^'*' ^^ 

1821, 4toJ ;  thoee  at  Toledo  and  Buw;os ;  5fc  Stiphtn%  at  Vienna. 

those  at  Rouen,  Bheims,  Amiens,  and  the  Fml 

church  of  Notre-Dame,  in  Paris  (see  On-       Width  of  the  i^ade, 148 

thidraUa  Fran^a^  desnrUes^  lUhogr.  et  Great  tower,  from  the  ground  to 

jntbLpar  Ck^qniy,  avec  vn  Mae  kuiorique  the  top  of  the  cross, 450 

et  de^crwtif,  par  JoUmont,  36  numbm  Greatest  breadth  between  the  two 

Paris,  ifeS  et  seq.    It  contains  views  of  chief  towers, 235 

25  cathedrals),    those  at  Lund,  IW  Santa  Maria  dd  FUnt,  Fhnnee. 

theim,   Upsai,   at  York,  Salisbury  and  fwl 

Canteibury,  also  Westminster  abbey,  are       Whole  length, 517 

celebrated  (see  J.  Britten's  Hut.  and  An-       Total  height, 386 

tiqwdes  qf  the  JlfeenwoWkm  Ckurdi  ^  Catholic   Emakcipatiok.     Emanei- 

CanUrbwnfy  London,  1823,  with  engrav-  nofum,  with  the  Romans,  signified  the 

ings;  and  Catterf«rficai^ii«?uiKe«,  by  the  release  of  a  son  fiom  the  power  of  his 

same  author).    The  cathedrals  at  Oppen-  frther,  or  of  a  slave  fiom  that  of  his  mas- 

heim,  Uhn,  Marburg,  Meissen,  Freiburg  ter.    It  was  performed  before  the  pretor, 

(q.v.)intheBrisgau,arefinebuilding8(see  attended  by  certain  solenwities.    By  the 

doctor  MoUer's  DenkmaU  der  Deutaehen  emancipation  of  the  Catliolics  is  under- 

Bauhmtlj  Darmstadt,  1825;  and  F.  W.  gtood  the  abolition  of ,  those  civil  and 

Schwechten's  Der  Dam  zu  Meissenj  bildL  ecclesiastical    restraints,   to   which   the 

dargeeL  v.  beschr.,  Berlin,  1826,  3  nos.).  CathoDcs  of  Great  Britain,  and  particu- 

Respecting  the  cathedral  of  Colore,  see  lariy  of  Ireland,  were  once  subjected. 

Bmeeerie.    (F>>r  fiuther  informanon,  see  Ireland,  ftom  the  time  of  its  subjugation, 

Wicbeking's  work  IHe  £at&edra{en  van  was  maltreated  by  its  conquerors;  and 

JRfteuM  undYorkj  neM  den  Granmuen  repeated  attempts,  on  the  part  of  the  na- 

wm  42  andem  merkw&rdigen   Exrehen^  tives,  to  tn^  themselves   fiiom  fiweini 

Mtoich,  1825,  foL,  with  engravmgs.)    In  domination,  only  increased  the  seventy 

Rome  ^ere  bos  appeared,  since  1»22,  ,  ^  meMuremeats  of  this  edifice  anjjriven  in 

the    Collection  of   the   oldest  Cfansnan  feet .  bat  they  are  neither  Roman  nor  the  Parif  ian, 

Churches,  or  Basilicas,  of  Rome,  from  the  nor  any  other  ieei  we  are  acquainted  with, 
vox*  II.                  50 
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of  their  nden.  {Set  OrangtmoL)  The 
Otthofie  inhabhaiiti  of  die  eountnr  were 
excluded  fiom  public  offioee^  and  oom  all 
perdeipetioii  in  the  choice  of  memberB  of 
peiUameiit.  None  but  the  Anfflo-Iriah, 
belonging  to  the  Epieeopel  churui,  which 
had  now  beiconie  the  establiahed  church 
in  Ireland— men  who  poasened  the  great- 
eat  paic  of  the  landed  propeilT,  that  had 
been  torn  from  the  original  inhahitantB— 
were  eligible  to  public  officee,  or  to  a  (eat 
in  padiament.  In  this  oppreaaed  condi- 
tion ^  Iriah  Catliolica  remained  till 
1793.  But  when  the  principles  dioaemi- 
nated  at  the  time  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion produced  a  general  fermentation, 
which  extended  to  the  Iriah  Catholics,  a 
fireljr  deeire  was  awakened  in  them  to 
dbtam  ec^ual  rights -with  their  Protestant 
fellow-citizens.  They  were  supported  in 
England  itself  bv  a  very  respectable  party. 
Bune  repeatedly  spoke  in  parliament  m 
fiivor  of  their  emancipation.  In  1792, 
thev  presented  a  petition,  praying  ibr  the 
abolition  of  all  the  restrictions  to  which 
they  had  hitherto  been  subjeeted.  Upon 
this,  a  recommendation  was  addressed 
fiom  the  throne  to  the  Irish  parliament, 
to  contrive  means  for  the  mefioFation  of 
the  condition  of  the  Catholics.  Accord- 
ingly, the  Irish  ad,  so  called,  was  passed 
in  1793,  which  conferred  the  elective 
fianchise  on  the  Catholics,  threw  open  to 
them  all  employments  in  the  army  in 
Ireland,  and  all  offices  in  the  navy.  Three 
offices  in  the  army  only  were  excepted— 
those  of  the  commander-in-chief,  master- 
ffeneral  of  the  ordnance,  and  generals  on 
Uie  staff.  They  continued  to  to  excluded, 
however,  from  30  public  offices,  and  from 
parliament — an  arrangement  which  could 
not  be  changed  without  a  repeal  of  the 
corporation  and  test  acts.  (q.  v.)  A  part 
of  the  Irish  Catholics  were  satisfied  with 
the  concessions.  Another  party,  however, 
encouraged  by  a  few  noblemen,  who  had 
entered  into  coimexion  with  France, 
cherished  the  hope  that  Ireland  would 
succeed,  with  tlie  nelp  of  France,  in  free- 
ing itself  from  the  British  power.  An 
insurrection  speedily  broke  out,  which 
was  quelled  by  the  severity  of  the  cov- 
emor,  lord  Camden.  It  Mazed  forth 
again,  however,  in  1798,  and  Ireland  be- 
came the  theatre  of  a  new  civil  war.  By 
this  rebellion,  judicious  men,  both  in 
England  and  Ireland,  were  convinced 
tha^as  long  as  the  two  kingdoms  had 
separate  legislatures,  and  that  of  the 
weaker  was  dependent  on  that  of  the 
stronger,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  two 
kingdoms  thought  their  interests  incon* 


Btomit,  jeakNisy  and  difltitiaf  wonkl  eos' 
tinue.    The  AngknlrUi,  also,  who  haJ 
previously  desired  the  independence'. 
Ireland,  and,  at  first,  supported  the  n 
hellion,  perceived  that  the  superior  Dom- 
bars  of  the  Cathofies,  and  their  bitier 
enmity  to  the  Protestants,  would  makt 
the  separation  of  Ireland  fit)m  England  s 
great  misfbrtiuie  for  f hem.     It  was  re- 
solved, then,  to  unite  Ireland  with  Eng- 
land ;  and,  three  yean  after  the  last  re- 
bellion, the  union  was  eflected,  and  the 
united  parliament  was  opened  Jan.  ^ 
180L    in  regard  to  eoclesiasdca!  affain, 
nothing  fiirther  was  provided  in  the  art 
of  union,  than  that  the  Episcopal  churrli 
in  Ireland  should  remain  the  established 
church,  and  should  constitute,  with  tb« 
English,   one  church.     RespectiDf  tbf 
coiMlition  of  the  Catholica  nodimg  wts 
done,  and  Pitt  observed  that  it  woaki  be 
well  to  reserve  this  business  for  future 
deliberation.    The  united  narliament  had 
been  in  session  but  a  few  oays,  when  n- 
ports  were  spread,  which  cast  a  dufc 
shade  over  the  union,  and  gave  oocaaoa 
for  much  anxiety.    The  Catholica  in  Ik- 
land,  it  was  said,  complained  of  the  noD- 
fiilfilment  of  expectations  which  had  been 
held  out  to  them,  to  make  them  ftvonbJe 
to  the  union.     Full  eroancipatioo  bad 
been  promised  them,  as  a  certain  eons^ 
qucnce  of  it     Pitt,  the  author  of  tbs 
union,  had  pledged  himsel£  with  his  col- 
leagues, to  promote  the  fiilnlment  of  tbs 
wirfi  of  the  Catholics.    After  the  union 
was   completed,  invincible  obstrucww 
were  found  in  the  way  of  the  accompBaj- 
ment  of  their  promise.    Pitt  and  his  co  • 
leagues  had  encouraffed  these  hopes  wmi 
the  expectation  of  bemg  able  to^ 
them.    For  this  reason,  they  endeavww, 
after  the  union  was  completed,  to  obtaio 
an  act  of  pariiament,  by  which  •^'"^ 
to  parliament  and  to  offices  of  state,  from 
which  the  Catholics  were  still  excluded, 
should  be  made  posable  for  a  ctftain 
number  of  tiiem,  by  dispensing  wiu»  .™J 
test-oath.   But  the  king  set  himself  agaaw 
this  measure,  as  being  incoiwi^t^ 
his  coronation-oath.     Pitt  and  bs  col- 
leagues, therefore,  in  1801,  reai|iied  m 
places.    Pitt  foresaw  that,  if  bodiboiBtf 
agreed  to  this  measure,  the  kingj^" 
Sll  withhold  his  permissioif;  ^^^^^ 
discontent  of  the  Catholics  would  be  o^ 
rected  against  the  person  of  the  Kijg 
himself!    This,  like  a  wise  rtatesroan,  nj 
wished  by  all  means  to  evert;  mW;/^ 
this  ground,  in  1805,  he  «P^^^J^ 
tiie  emancipation,  when  *^^S^a 
proposed  anew  to  grant  the  C»tn»"^ 
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i^  and  a  voice  in  parliament,  and  ad- 
-•^'^^bility  to  all  offices  of  state.  During 
tte  yem,  the  petition  for  complete 
emancipation  has  been  seTeral  times  re- 
newed m  vain.  In  1822,  on  the  motion 
of  Mr.  Canning,  a  bill  was  passed,  in  the 
house  of  commons,  by  a  miyohty  of  21 
voices,  enabling  Roman  Cathotic  pee»  to 
sit  in  parliament;  but,  in  the  house  of 
lords,  the  bill  was  rejected.  The  same 
tiappened  in  1825,  when  the  duke  of 
York,  who  died  in  1827,  solemnlv  op- 
posed it  In  1827,  under  Canninjf^s  ad- 
minifitration.  the  motion  for  emancipation 
was  lost,  in  the  house  of  commons,  by 
a  majority  of  3.  The  measure  has,  at 
last,  been  efiected^  under  the  admmistrar 
tion  of  the  duke  of  Wellington.  The 
disturbances  in  Ireland  were  assuming 
continually  a  more  organized  character, 
under  the  influence  of  the  Catholic  asso- 
ciation, which  was  spread  through  the 
country,  and  directed  by  men  of  great 
abilities — such  as  O'Connell  and  Shiels— 
so  that  his  grace  was,  at  last,  driven  to 
support  the  cause  of  emancipation.  He 
said  that  he  had  to  choose  between  con- 
cession to  the  Catholics  and  civH  war. 
Mr.  Peel,  who  had  formerly  spoken  warm- 
ly against  emancipation,  now  moved  it  in 
the  house  of  commons.  One  of  the  chief 
opposers  of  the  measure  was  lord  Eldon, 
the  former  lord  chancellor ;  one  of  ^e 
royal  fiimily — the  duke  of  Cumberland — 
also  took  part  with  the  opponents.--The 
emancipation  of  the  Catholics  is  so  inter* 
esting  an  event,  that  the  following  abstraet 
,of  the  fate  of  various  motions  respecting 
it  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  our  readers. 
In  the  year  1805,  a  muority  of  129  in  the 
house  of  lords,  and  of  212  in  the  house 
of  commons,  refused  to  act  on  the  peti- 
tion of  the  Catholics,  moved  severally  by 
lord  Grenville  «nd  Mc.  Fox.  In  180/, 
lord  Grenville  withdrew  his  motion  in 
&vor  of  emancipation,  it  being  under- 
stood that  bis  majesty  was  averse  to  it 
In  1806,  Mr.  Grattan's  motion  was  reject- 
ed, in  the  bouse  of  commons,  by  a  majors 
ity  of  153,  and  k)rd  Donou^hmore's,  in 
the  house  of  lords,  by  a  majority  of  87. 
In  1810,  a  motion  to  Uie  same  effect,  by 
the  same  members,  was  again  lost,  by  a 
majority  of  lift  in  the  commons,  and  86 
in  the  lords.  In  1812,  there  was  a  ma- 
jority of  72  in  the  lords,  and  85  in  the 
commons,  against  the  movers.  Mr.  Can- 
ning's motion  was  lost,  in  the  same  year, 
by  a  majoritv  of  129  in  the  commons, 
and  that  of  the  marquis  of  Wellesley,  by 
a  majority  of  113  in  the  lords.  In  1813, 
die  motions  of  Mr.  Grattan,  sir  John  Cox 


Hij^wsteyanddoctorDuiMnn^diewteth 
muorities  against  the  GaUKKlics  of  40,  48 
and  42,  and,  on  the  24tfa  of  May,  the  bill 
was  given  uk  In  1821,  Mr.  Plunkett  car- 
ried the  bill  through  the  house  of  com- 
mons by  a  majority  of  19 ;  but  it  was  lost 
in  the  lords  by  a  majority  of  39.  In  1822, 
Mr.  Canning  carried  it,  in  the  commons^ 
by  a  majority  of  21 ;  but  it  wa»  thrown 
out,  in  the  lords,  by  a  majority  of  42.  In 
18X5,  sir  Francis  Burdett  earned  it,  in  the 
commons,  by  a  majority  of  27 ;  but  it  was 
again  thrown  out,  in  the  lords,  by  a  ma- 
jority of  4a  In  1827,  sir  Francis  Bur- 
dett's  motion  fi>r  a  committee  was  lost,  in 
the  commons,  by  a  majoritv  of  3.  In 
1828,  the  motion  for  a  conference  with 
the  lords  was  eaxried,  in  the  commons,  by 
a  majority  of  6 ;  but  throvni  out,  in  the 
lords,  by  a  majority  of  45.  And,  in  1829 
(April  10),  a  relief  m,  abolishing  the  civil 
disabilities  on  Koman  Catholics,  by  re- 
pealing the  oaths  of  supremacy,  &c., 
was  carried  through  the  commons  by 
Mr.  Peel,  with  a  majority  of  180  on  the 
second  reading,  and  178  on  the  third; 
and  through  the  k>rds,  by  the  duke  of 
Wellington,  with  a  majority  of  105  on 
the  second  reading,  and  104  on  the 
third.  By  this  bill,  Catholics  are  eligible 
to  all  offices  of  state,  excepting  the  lord- 
chancellorships  of  England  and  Ireland, 
the  lord-lieutenancy  of  Ireland,  the  office 
of  regent  or  guardian  of  the  United  King- 
dom, and  that  of  high  commissioner  to 
the  church  of  Scotland.  They  are  stiQ 
excluded  finm  the  right  of  presentation  to 
livings,  and  all  places  connected  with  the 
ecclesiastical  courts  and  estaUishment 
The  church  patronage  attached  to  any 
office  in  the  hands  of  a  Catholic  is  to  be 
vested  in  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Attached  to  the  bill  is  a  clause  iU*  the 
gntdual  suppression  of  the  Jesuits  and 
monastic  oraers  (religious  establishments 
of  females  excepted).  At  the  same  time, 
the  duke  carried  a  disfiranehiaenunt  biU. 
by  which  the  40  shillmg  fiieeholders  m 
Ireland  were  disfrancht^,  and  the  in- 
come of  real  estate  necessary  to  entitle  to 
a  vote  in  elections  in  that  country  raised 
to  £10  steriing.  There  has  lateW  been 
published  a  History  of  the  late  Cfatholio 
Association  of  Ireland,  firom  its  Institu- 
tion, in  1760,  to  its  final  Dissolution  in 
1829 ;  by  Thomas  Wyse, junior,  Esq.,  mie 
of  the  membeis  of  that  body ;  2  vols.  Svo., 
London,  1829,  Colbum. 

Catholic  Majesty  ;  a  title  which  pope 
Alexander  VI  gave  to  the  kings  of  Spam, 
in  memory  of  £e  perfect  exnidsion  of  the 
Moors  out  of  Spain,  in  1491,  by  Ferdi* 
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nand  of  Arragon.    But  even  before  that    Toledo,  ia  089,  sevenlSiMUUflbkiiigB  had 
time,  and  espectaUy  aAer  the  ooundl  at    home  thk  tt^ 
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Birds  (see  Omithokigy) 110 

'Nest 7t......    " 

Biren  (Ernst  John  von)  ....    '' 

Birman  Empire " 

Birmingham 113 

Binm  (duke  of) 114 

Birth  (see  Labor) " 

Biscay " 

(bay  of) 116 


Biscfaolawerder ' 

Bishop - 

'a  Hood  (see  Mitie) .'.  115 

's  Staff  (see  Crosier) .  - 

Bismark  (count) - 

Bismuib  .«......» ' 

Bison IIT 

Bisiago li: 

Biaset  (Robert) 

Bitaube  (Paul  Jeiemiah) . ..  ' 

Bithynia " 

Bilsch 115 

Bittern - 

Bitumen " 

Bivouack. IIS 

Blacas  (ooont) ' 

Black  (Joseph) ' 

Art  (see  Magic) 

Blackbini T? " 

Black&ifa liJ 

Black  Forest 1- 

BlackfriBiV  Bridge 1^ 

Blackguard " 

Black^Lead  (see  Fhmybeg»).  ^ 

Blacklock  (Thomas) ' 

Blackraoc«  (sir  Richard)  ...\i* 
Black  Rock  (see  Boflalo). . .  123 

Sea. : 

Blackstone  Our  WiUiBni) . . .  I» 

Bladensburg ' 

Blair  (Hu^) ' 

(JohS) • 

Robert) ;„ 

Blake  (admh^) £ 

Blakeley  (Johnston) ^^ 

Blanc,  Mont  (see  Mont  Blase}  " 

Blanchard  (Fran^) ' 

Blanco  (came) ™ 

Blanginj  (GrkM-FcKce;..  " 

BlankVerae ^ 

Blasphemy ," 

^^■•- 'i* 

Blazoning ^ 

Bleaching ., 

Blemmyes 'L 

Blende  (see  Zinc) f 

Blenheim ,« 

Blessing T 

Blight .- 

BliSd ■•••'? 

(institutions  fcr  the) .  •  • 

Blinds 2 

Blister r 

Bloch  (Marcus  Elieser)  .  •  •  •  ^. 

Blockade « 

Blockhouse « 

Blocks • ,*T 

Bloemart  (Abraham) Z 

Blois :"'{"  n 

Blondel.. r 

Blood  (Thomas) • "  u 

(in  animab) jjj 

Vessels. ijo 

Bkxidhound • ./ 

Bloomfield  (Robert) « 

Bk>wing-Machincs « 

Blowpipe ja 

Blucher  (prince) 143 

Blue  (see  Cokw) ^ 

Bluebiid ^ 

Blue  (Piuswan) 
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Bhimaaer  tA](q], 
Blniiieolto£(J^lm 

Boa 

Boadkea 

Boat 


U6 


BoGcaocio  (Giovaiiiii). 
Boccage  (lOane  Adm 


Boccfaorini  (Luigi) 

Bocchetta 

Bocfaica 

Bode(JSIii£l«rl). 
Bodin  (Jean) .... 
Bodteian  Library  (j 


Anno  du) . .  14B 


149 


iLibi*- 


BoQDor  (Edmund) 186 

Bonnekfia fottificatioB) ** 

lkfiin«t|Gbarle8).... » 

».  {FWncb  odvocaie)  . .  197 

Bonneval  (count  of) " 

BonaycMae  (John) << 

Bonpl8ad<AWK 188 

Bonsusttaa  ( CSniiOfl  voi 
BoDsaniga  (Giuseppe) 

Bonzes 

Book-keepinr 189 

Books,  (catatogues  of) 190 

(censofship  of) Wi 

Book-Trade 189 

Boone  (Daniel) 195 


a). 


a) :. leo 

Bodley  (sir  Thomas)  ......    " 

Bodmer  (John  Jacob) *' 

Bodoni  (Giambattiata) ^' 

Boece  (see  BoSUuns) 

Boehme  (Jacob) 

Boeotia 

Boerhaave 

Boethhis  ( A.  M.  T.  Severinis) 
Boettcher  (John  FVednic)  . . 

Bogdano^tsch  (H.  F.) 

BogoiA 

•^■^  (dty  in  Gbkxabia). . . 
»— ^  Kiver  (see  Teqoen- 

dama,  Cataract  of) 

Bohemia 

Bobemtaa  Brethren 

^— -«—  and  Bavarian  For- 


m 


155 


-Language. 
■  Literatare . 


Boiardo  (Maiteo  Maria) .... 

Boileaa  (DespiiwK  NklMias') 
Boiler  fsee  Steam,  and  Steam 

Engine) 

Bois-le-Duc. ....... 


157 

156 

u 

160 
164 

u 

166 


Boissonade  (Jean  Fraiifois)  . 

Bojaca  (battte  of) 

Bole 

Boleyn  (Anne) 
Bolingbroke  (vi 
Bolivar  (Simon). 

Bolivia 

poUandists. 

I  (Erich) 


166 


167 
169 
176 
177 


de). 


Bombast. .. 
Bombay . . . 
Bombelles  (n 
Bomb-Ketdi 

Bona. 

Dea 

Bonald  (viscount  de) 
Bonaparte  &milv  . . 
Bonaventura  ( Jonn  of  Fidan- 


178 
179 

€t 

180 


Bondage  (see  ViUenage)  . 

Bondi  (Clemente) 

Bondy  (count  of) , 

Bone 

Boner  (Ulrich) 


181 
182 


183 


Bonn  (in 


An*^ 


164 
166 


Boors 

Bootan 

Bomes. 

Booth  (Barton) 

Bopp  (Francis) 

Bora  (Catharine  von). . 

Boraac  Acid 

Borak  Al  (see  Alborak) 
Borda  (Jean  Charies' 
Bordeaux  (see  Boi 
Bordelais  Wines . 

Bordemown 

Bordone  (Paris). . 

Boreal 

Boreas 

Borghese 

(prince) 

(prineess) 


194 

M 

196 


196 
197 


Bo(s(see OSstns). . . 
~       "^   •  G.G.). 


216 
215 
215 


Botta(C^rlo 

Botdes  . . 

Bottomy.    .  , 

Botxen .....' 2I€ 

BoocheMon  (Edmund) ** 

Boucher  (Alexander) ^ 

(Francis) " 

BouchesKhi-Rh6ne 217 

Boudinot  (Efias) ** 

Boudoir " 

Boufflcrs  (marshal  de) *^ 

(chevalier  de) . 


196 


199 


Borria  (Csesar) 200 

— l-(Ste&no) 801 

Bonnie " 

Bonng " 

Borneo * " 

Bomhofan 208 

Bomou 

Borodino  (see  Moscow,  Bat^ 

tie  of) 808 

Borough 

Borromei  Islands . 
BoTDQlBfiO  (count)  .    ^  ^ 
Borstal)  {}!.  G.  Leopofeu  Vwil}  S!i 

Boiy-de-Baint-Vincent 

Bos  (Lambert) 

Bosc  (L.  Antoine  GuiHaume)  206 
Boscan  ( Almogaver  Juan) . 

Boscawen  |admira]) 

Boscovich  (Roger  Joseph) . 
Boshmen  (sec  Hottentots) ...  206 
Boshuanas  (see  Bushwanas) 

Bosio(N.) 

Bosjesmen  (see  Hottentots).' 

Bosnia 

Bo^shorus 

Bossi  (baron  de) 207 

Bossuet  (Jacques  Benigne) 
Bostangi 208 


Boston  (in  Eog.) . 


in  Mass.), 

Boswell'  (James) 210 

Bosworth 211 

Botanical  Grardens " 

Botany  . . , « 

— ! Bay  (see  New  South 

Wales). 214 

Both  (John  and  Andrew) 
Bothma  (East) 

=zikv!Ltf^ 

BothwennaSfcoduid)'.' 
(earf) 


Bougainville  (L.  Antoine  de)  21$ 

Boufll^  (marshal  de) *" 

Boufllon « 

Bouilly(J.N.) 219 

Boulevards  (see  Paris) " 

Boulogne " 

-^  (wood  of) 280 

Bouhon  (Maahew) " 

Bounty " 

Bourixm  family 288 

(duke  of) 22t 

isle  of). 2tt 

(Louis) " 

Bourbonnais ^* 

Bourdaloue  (Louis) "* 

Bourdeaux 896 

Bourdon  (Sebastian) 227 

Bourges " 

Bourgogne  (see  Burgundy)  .    " 
Boungnon  (Antoinette)  ....    " 

Boui^olt  (Edme) " 

Boustrophedon 228 

Bouterwek  (Frederic) " 

Bouts-Rim^ '* 

Bow « 

— •  (in  music) 289 

Bowdich  (Thomas  Edward) .    " 

Bowdoin  (James) 230 

Bower  (aee  Anchor) ** 

Boxing  (see  Gymnastics) ...    '' 

Box-tj^....: " 

Bovdcll  ( John) ••* 

Boyeldieh  ( Adriaa ) ;  .*" 

Boyer  (Alexis) "" 

(Jean  Pierre) " 

Boyle  (Robert) 2» 

Boylsion  (Zabdiel) 338 

Boyne « 

Bozzaris  (see  Greece) " 

Brabant " 

Brachmans   (see  Gymnoao* 

„phisu) 334 

Bracteates " 

Bracton  (Henry  de) '' 

Braddock  (EdwaS) « 

Bradfoixl  (William) « 

Bradley  (James) 236 

Bradshaw  (John) << 

Braga  (see  Hythokigy,  North- 


Botocodes 


n), 


nraoanza. 
Braham. . 


Brahma  (see  Btama) ^ 

BraUow  (see  Brehilow) . . . .  " 

Brails... « 

Brain « 

(David) sar 

(in  Tens.) 838 


B»keobaiK(R«gBer). 
Braina. 
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SOS 

|lnMBUt«rUibiai». f» 

BrandeoNirr (province)....  299 

(town) S40 

Braodes  (EroMt) " 

Braodi  (Nicbolas) " 

(SebMiaa). « 

Brandv  (tee  DisiiDation) ...    ** 

BraadywiDe " 

firanlAnie  (Pierre) S41 

BnoU  (see^BrazO) " 

^   '  -^  '> : 

,     i) " 

Bravo  (Nicholas) 242 

Bravura  Air ** 

Bray  (vicar  of ) " 

(coonldc) 243 

Breach'*'.'.'.*.''.'.'.'.'.'.*.*.'.  250 
Bread. 251 

Fhiit « 

Breakers. 252 

Breaking  Bulk. 

Breakwater  (see  Cheiimiiv, 

Plymodth  and  Delaware) . 

Breast  (see  Chest) 

Plate 

Wheel 

Work. 

Breath 

Breathii^(see  Resfxration)  .  253 

Brecda. " 

Brechin " 

Breda. " 

Bredow  (Gabriel  Godfrey). .    " 
Br^  (Matthew  van,  A^.). . .  25i 

Breedies " 

Breeching " 

Breezes  (see  Winds) ** 

Bregaet(A.L.) " 

Brebon «' 

Breisran  (see  Brisnu)  ....    " 

Breis&k(Scipio)7:. ......    « 

Breitkopf  (J.  6.  Emmanoel).  255 

Bremen ** 

Brenner  ..,,,,....»r^.,  256' 

Sr*!Bts " 

Brentano  (Glemcnt) 257 

Bitsntfefd " 

Brescia. " 

Breslau 258 

Brest " 

Bretagne  (see  Brittany). ...    " 

Breteuil  (baron  de) " 

Bretschneider  (H.  G.  von) . .  259 

Breughel  (Peter,  &c.) " 

BrevS " 

Brevet 260 

Breviary " 

Brewing " 

Brewster  (David) 264 

Br^  (marquis  de)  .j " 

Briareus '* 

Bribe " 

BrioeSo  Mendez  (Pedro) 265 

Brick " 

Bridewell  Hospital 266 

Bridge " 

Bridgetown 269 

Bridgewater 

— — ^  Canal  (see  Ca- 
nal)   

Bridle. 

Brief 

Briel ,210 


GOMVJEim. 

(inFVaace) 210 

caidnnl(seeLoiii^ 

me) 271 

Brig.. " 

Br^ " 

Briganfine " 

Brigantine  (see  Brig) ** 

Brigfatbehiisloiie ** 

BrigfaiQB,  in  Eng.  (see  Bright- 

(in Mass.)... *.*.*:.*    " 

Brittiant  (see  Diamond) 272 

Brimstone " 

Brindley  (James) " 

Bring^o. « 

Brinkmann  (Charies  G.)  . . .    " 

Brion(Lui8) « 

Brisack... « 

Briseis  (see  Achifles) 273 

Brisgau « 

Brissac  (see  Come) ^ 

Bria80tdeWarville(JeanP.)    ** 

Brissotins " 

Bristol  (in  Ei«.) " 

(in  rTI. 274 

Channel « 

Britain « 

New  (in  Australia) . .  275 

New  (m  N.  America)    " 

Britanmens  Csesar '' 

Britinians 276 

British  America. ** 

—  CSiannel  (see  English 

Channel) .  .Tr. . .    « 

Museum... " 

Brittany " 

Brizara  (see  FVencJi Theatre)  277 

Broach  (in  Hindostan) '< 

(adasp) " 

~to " 

BroadPiece " 

Broadside " 

Broad-Swocd , , , ,    ** 

Brocade " 

Hrocken  (see  Harts) '< 

Biodv " 

Broekfauizen  (Jan  van) ** 

Broetio  (family  of) 278 

— l-Jdukeof).........    " 

Broker 279 

Brome " 

BromeKa  (see  Pine-Apple). .    " 

Bromius *^ 

Bronkborst  (Peter  van,  &c.).    <' 
Bronner  (Francis  Xaver). , .    " 

Bronze " 

Bronzes 280 

Bronzing '' 

Bronzino  ( Angek>) '' 

Brooding  (see  Omltbok)gy) .    '' 

Brooklyn " 

Brooks  (John) 281 

Broom..... " 

Brasses  (Charles  de) 282 

Brothel  (see  Bawdy-House).    <' 
Brothertiood,  Holy  (see  Her- 

mandad) " 

Brotheihoods  (see  FVaterni- 

lies) i " 

Brothers " 

Brougham  (Henry) " 

Broughioo's  Aicbipelago  ...  283 
BrousBonet  (P.  M.  Auguste) , 
Brower  (see  Brsnwer) 284 


Robert). 
(Hobeit,  aoB  of  tlw  pi^ 

ceding) 2» 

Bn^TmtheNeibcriaiMfe).    - 

(viscoant  of) - 

Brugmans  (Sebakl  Juminuel .  2M 
BruU  (F.  Akyans,  count  of)    - 

•  (Henty,  oottot  of) •* 

(John  Maurice). SC 

Braktta  (see  Fire-SUpy.  ...    - 

Bfumaire  (the  18tb  of). -* 

Bran  (see  Lehnm) -^ 

Branck  (R.  Francis  PMHp)  .    " 


1). 


Brune  , 

Brunefairat  (see 
BranehiM  (Bronidnki) 

BraneUescfai  (Philip) 

Brunet  (James Charies). 


»4 


11>eatreof(! 
BrunhiUis  (are  Nibi 
Brum  (see  mmo,  Gii 
Brnnings  (Christian) 

Brunn ? 2S5 

Bruno  the  Great *" 

(St) - 

ofAresao. ** 

(Gwrdano) 296 

Brunoniaa  Sysnm  (see  Brown, 

John) 297 

Brunswick  (femily  of} 

y 


(in  Maine) ~** 

New  (aee   New 

Brunswick)...  ^ 
(C.W.F.dokeof)  «- 
\  Ferdin.  "  «  )  299 
F.  Wm.  *'  "  )  300 
Louis  E.  "  «  )  301 
M.J.L.priM!e€0    " 


Bnish-Wheds. 

Biusseb " 

Bniuis. aoe 


-  (Lucius  Junius)  , 
■  111-  •    ■  '' 


.308 


Marcus  Jonias) . 

Bray^'  (Jean  de  la) " 

Bniyn  (CoraeiDe  le). 301 

Bmnt  (Jacob) " 

Bubna  (count  of). . . . 

Buccaneen 

Bucemaur 

Bucephalus 

Buoer  (Martin) 

Buch(Leopoh]vun).. 
Budianan  (Geoige) . . 
Bucharest 


.306 
.306 


,307 


Bncher  (Anthony  von) . 
Buchhob  (Pknl  F.  FMeric) 

Buck : 

BadDobnif  (see  Lqipa)  .... 
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309 

Bocklnck  (Anoki) 

Buckingbun  (duke  U) 

—2 (dnke  oT,  •(»  of 

the  precediiir) 311 

Buclc£  (see^eld) 

(John) Sit 

Buckminstar  ( JoMph  &) . . 

Bttckwhcai 313 

Bucolics  (see  Pastoral  Poeby) 

Buda 

Buddha. 

Bud^  (Guillaume) 314 

Budenin  (see  BautaeD) . . . 

BudgeU  (Eustace) 

Bu^t 315 

BudweisB 

Buenaventura  (in  California) 
———(in  Colombia) 

Bueu  Ayre 

Buenos  Ayres  (country  in  S. 
Amorica). . 

(city) 316 

Buen  Retiro 

Bui&lo(inN.Y.) 

•  (an  animal) 317 

Buffet 

Buflbn  (count  of) 

fiufRme 318 

Bugenbageu  (John) 

Bum  (Tbomas) . . . : 319 

Buffte-Hom  (see  Horn) .... 
Bunrstone  (see  Quartz) .... 

BuiIUl... 

Buinaah  Point 

Bttkbaria  (see  Bucbaria) . . . 
Bukowina  (see  Galida) .... 

Bulac 

Bulama. 

Bulgaria 

Bulgarians 

Bulimia. , 320 

Bolto (aaa  A%haniHen)  ...   << 

Bulk-Heads " 

BuD " 

Baiting " 

— Dog.?. ;; 

Biiiiiefr^  (^  B^^) '. '.  381 

Bullers  of  Bucbaa ** 

fiuUetin " 

— —  Universel,  *«.....  " 

BuU-Fights " 

BullfiM^ 329^. 

Bullfrog  (see  Frog) 

Bullion 

Bull,  John  (see  John  BuU)..  " 

Bullock  (see  Qx) '' 

Bulk)ck'9 Museum " 

Bullrusb  (see  Scirpus) " 

BttU's  Bay " 

Bulmer(WiUiam). « 

Bubw  (Frederic WUliam)..  " 

(Henry  von) 323 

Bulwark  (see  Bastion) " 

Bum-Boat « 

Bundelcund. " 

Bungalow... " 

St.::::::::::::::::  « 

Banker  Hill  (see    Charies- 

town) " 

Bunt.. " 

Bonking. • i    " 

BunyaS  (John) " 

^  {(aeeBoiiapade).  3ti 


Bnonarroci,      lllchelaigi»k> 

(see  Aageb) 

Buoy 

Burats  (see  BuriatsJ 

Burcfaicok)  (Domenico) 

Burckbard  (John  Louu) 

Burckbardt  (John  Cbaries). . 

Burden 

Burdett  (sir  Francis) 

Bureau 

Buiig  (John  Tobias) 

Boijas 

Bulger  (Godfrey  Augustus) . 

Burgess 

Burghers  (see  Seceders)  . . . 

Bui^lary 

Burgomaster 

Buigos 

Burgoyne  (John) ......... 

Burguetta 

Buigundians 

Burgundy  (Lower) 

i circle  of) 
duke  of). 
Vines.. 


Burial. 

Buriats 

Burin 

Burkaid  (Waldis) 

Burke  (Edmund) 

Burleigh,k>rd  (seeCecil).. 

Buriesqoe 

Burietta 

Buriington 

Burman  Empire  (see  Birman 

Empve) 

Burmann  (&mily  of) 

Gottfob  William). 


384 


386 


386 


327 


389 

ft 

331 

u 

it 

u 
338 

u 

333 

« 
u 

336 


Burmbaa 
pire) . . 
Burnet  (Gilbert) . 

(Tbomas) 

Bamettir  James) 


see  Birman  Em- 


336 


Bumey  (Cbaries)  . . . 

(Cbaries,  son  <^  the 


,357 


Buming>G] 

Burning  Mirrors 

Burning  of  bouses  (see  Arson) 

Burnisher 

Bums  (Robert) i . . 

Burnunpooter 

Burrill  (James) 

Bursa. 


(Robert) 

Burion-upoD-Tront • 

Bury  Sl  Edmund's 

Buiying-Places 

Busaco  ......* 

Busbecq , 

Buscfaing  (Anthony  FMeric) 
Busembaum  (Hermann). . . . 

Bushel 

Bushire. 

Budunen 

Busfawanas 

Buskin 

Bust..... 

Bustard 

Butchers 

Bote  (eari  of) 

(island  of,  ScoliMd)  .. 

Butler  (James) 

Joseph] 


338 

339 


341 

u 
It 
u 
u 
u 

342 

u 

343 

u 

u 
344 

it 
tt 
U 

346 

tt 

tt 

tt 
346 


Butter M 

Butterfly  (see  Papilio) ** 

Btttlmann(Pbifip Charles)..    " 

Buttons : ...3fi0 

Buttresses " 

Buttura  (Antonio) " 

Buzhowden  (count  of) ** 

Buxton  (in  Eng.) 361 

(JeMiah) " 

Buxtorf'jJobn) « 

I  John,  the  yooQger) .    " 


Buyukdere. 

Buzzard 

's  Bay  . .  .^  . 


.358 
.358 


By-law . 

Byles  (Mather) « 

Byng  John) 364 

Bynkmboeck  (ComeUus)  . .    " 

Byron  (John). ...358 

(M 364 

'sUaiid 369 

BysBUs « 

Byzantine  Empire '' 

Historians 363 

School  of  Art 364 

Byzantium 367 


c. 

c : 

Cabal 

—  (a  beverage) 

Cabala .?.. 

Cabanis  (P.  John  George) . . 

Cabarrus  (count  of) 

Cabbage 

Cabbala  (see  Cabala) 

CabeDo  (see  Porto  CabeDo) . 

Cabenda. * 

Cabin 

Cabinet 


368 


44 

370 


CaUe 371 

Caboose " 

Cabot  (George) " 

(Sebastian) 378 

Cabrera 373 

Cabul 4.    " 

Cabulistan. '< 

Cacao ** 

Cachao 374 

CacheM  (see  Whales) '< 

Cachet (Letlxesde).....:.    '* 

Cadoie « 

CaoodemDn  (see  Demon) ...    " 

Cacophony " 

Cacuis « 

Cacos 375 

Cadalso(Josi) '< 

CadaMosto.. « 

Cade  (John) 376 

Cadence " 

CaderUris '' 

Cadet " 

deVaui " 

Cadi « 

Cadis " 

*—  (straits  oA 377 

Cadmni " 

Cadsand <" 

Cadoceos " 

Cadwalader(John) » 

CselhisBfoDS 378 

Caen « 

Caerieon « 
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Google 


Caernarvoo . . .. , 979 

GMrphUIy ** 

CmerwetA " 

Caerwys « 

Ckmt , «' 

Omt  (Caios  Jolins) ** 

Cttsarea 38S 

Gemrean    Operatiaa    (see 

Biidwifeiy) " 

Caestus " 

Gesom " 

Caf " 

Caft  (we  CoHee-Honses). . .    " 

Caffa '. . .    " 

(glirait  of) " 

Ca0arem  (see  Majorano) . . .    '* 

duFaJga.......    " 

Cafl%  (Daniel) 383 

Caffila " 

Cafiraria. " 

Caffres " 

Caftan. 384 

Caglia,  cape  {m 

man  (in  Sardinia) 

(Paul)..... 

Cagliostro  (count  of) . 

CagDoli  (Anthony) 385 

Capote 386 

Cafaoes  Falls  (see  Mohawk) .    " 

CahoraWine " 

Caiapbas. '< 

Caic " 

Caacoa. " 

CaUas. *' 

Caillaad  (Frederic) « 

GaUl^  (Augutte) <' 

(Nicholas  Loois  de  la)  387 

Caimacan *. 388 

Caiman  (see  Cayman  Islands)  ** 

(see  AJfigator) " 

Cain ** 

Caique  (Grand). .389 

Cairn . '. . .  \ . ".  *. .  *. '.  *. ! '. ! '.  *.    « 

Cairngorm " 

Cairo " 

Caisson. " 
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The  necesaity  for  iDstruolion  v^s  ne^  more  universally  felt  than 
at  the  present  period,  when  desire  for  knowledge  pervades  every  de- 
partihenf  of  soifB^r.  Hence  have  resulted  attempts  to  satisfy  the 
demand  by  numerous  Encyclopedic  publications  in  different  countries, 
the  merits  of  which  works  we  shall  not  dipcuss,  as  they  have  gene- 
rally been  either  exclusively  devoted  to'e^Vtain  branches  of  the  tree 
of  Knowledge,  or  engaged  in  purely  scientific  examinations  of  telect 
topics,  better  suited,  to  particular  classes  than  to  the  ^reat  mass  of 
readers.  Of  the  whole  number,  but  one  appears  to  be  directed  to  the 
end  we  have  in  view,  that  of  presenting  a  sufficient  amount  of  easily 
accessible  information  to  those  desirous  of  learning,  together  with 
agreeable  and  useful  remembrances  to  such  as  are  already  instructed. 

The  work  we  thus  prefer,  is  the  Encyclopedic  Dictionary  published 
in  Germany  a  few  years  since  by  an  association  of  distinguished  lite- 
rary and  sdentiftc  men,  witfi  the  unpretending  title  of  uie  Convbr- 
lATxoN  Lexicon.  It  presents  idmost  all  that  a  man  ought  to  know, 
in  order  to  have  a  lair  general  acquaintance  with  the  present  state  of 
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human  knowledge;  in  proof  of  this,  its  success  in  Germany  and  else- 
where may  be  stated,  seven  editions  having  been  published  within  a 
few  years,  each  of  which  has  been  an  improvement  upon  its  imnnie- 
diate  precursor. 

The  American  publishers  therefore  believe,  that  in  naturalizing 
this  Encyclopaedia,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  adapt  it  to  the  peculiar  con- 
dition, differences  of  taste  and  habits  of  our  country,  they  are  rendering 
an  acceptable  service  to  the  community;  such  a  work  being  admirably 
adapted  to  extend  anil  gratify  that  thirst  for  knowledge  which  distin- 
guishes and  facilitates  the  advances  of  civilization. 

In  the  work  now  presented  to  the  American  public,  all  that  is  of 
general  interest  and  enduring  value  in  the  German  work  has  been  ex- 
tracted, without  being,  however,  restrained  to  a  servile  imitatioQ;  it 
has  served  as  a  mould  or  basis  rather  than  been  rigidly  copied.  For 
articles  of  local  interest,  others  suited  to  our  people  and  circumstances 
have  been  substituted;  subjects  slightly  sketched  in  tlie  German  have 
been  drawn  up  in  an  ample  form,  by  experienced  hands,  for  the 
American  work;  modifications,  abridgments,  and  additions,  bring 
down  the  original  articles  to  the  actual  state  of  knowledge;  new  dis- 
coveries, recently  observed  facts,  and  improvements  in  various  de- 
partments have  been  inserted;  and,  finally,  neither  exertion  nor  ex- 
pense have  been  spared  to  render  it  worthy  of  the  success  of  its 
distinguished  European  prototype. 

The  Conversation  Lexicmiy  of  which  the  seventh  edition  in  twelve 
volumes  has  lately  been  published  in  Germany,  originated  about  fifteen 
years  since.  It  was  intended  to  supply  a  want  occasioned  by  the  cha- 
racter of  the  age,  in  which  the  sciences,  arts,  trades,  and  the  various 
forms  of  knowledge  and  of  active  life,  had  become  so  much  extended 
and  diversified,  that  no  individual  engaged  in  business  could  become 
well  acquainted  with  all  subjects  of  general  interest;  while  the  wide 
diffusion  of  information  rendered  such  knowledge  essential  to  the  cha- 
racter of  an  accomplished  man.  This  want,  no  existing  works  were 
adequate  to  supplyr  Books  treating  of  particular  branches,  such  as 
gazetteers,  &c.  were  too  confined  in  character;  while  voluminous  En- 
cyclopaedias were  too  learned,  scientific,  and  cumbrous,  being  usually 
elaborate  treatises,  requiring  much  study  or  previous  acquaintance  with 
the  subject  discussed.  The  conductors  of  the  Conversation  Lexicon 
endeavoured  to  select  from  every  branch  of  k^gy ledge  what  was  neces- 
sary to  a  well-informed  mind,  and.  to  giv6  popular  views  of  the  more 
abstruse  branches  of  learning  and  science;  that  their  readers  might  npt 
be  incommoded,  and  deprived  of  pleasure  or  impcpvement,  by  igno- 
rance of  facts  or  expressions  usecT  in  books  or  conversation.  Such  a 
work  must  obviously  be  of  great  utility  to  eveiy  class  of  readers.  It 
has  been  found  so  much  so  in  Germany,  that  it  is  met  v^ith  every 
where,  among  the  learned,  the  lawyers,  the  military,  artists,  mer- 
chants, mechanics,  and  men  of  all  stations.  The  reader  may  judge 
how  well  it  is  adapted  to  its  object,  from  the  circumstance  that  though 
it  now  consists  of  twelve  volumes,  seven  editions,  comprising  about 
one  hundred  thousand  copies,  have  been  printed  in  less  than  fifteen 
years.     A  French  translation  is  now  preparing  in  Brussels. 

A  great  advantage  of  this  work  is  its  liberal  and  impartial  character; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  book  like  the  Encyclopmdia  Jimeri" 
cana  will  be  found  peculiarly  useful  in  this  country,  where  the  wide 
*liffusion  of  the  blessings  of  education,  and  the  constant  intercourse  of 
all  classes,  create  a  great  demand  for  general  inforxnatiiin. 
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The  Publishers  feel  satisfied,  that,  by  the  efforts  of  the  Editors,  the 
work  will  be  so  prepared  for  publication,  as  to  justify  in  this  country 
the  reputation  it  has  obtained  in  Europe.  Dr.  Liebeh  is  connected 
with  many  of  the  principal  men  of  letters  in  Germany;  he  has  resided 
for  a  considerable  period  in  England,  and  is  possessed  of  the  talents, 
knowledge,  and  industry,  needful  to  carry  on  such  a  work  with  suc- 
cess. Mr.  WiGOLESWORTH  is  a  gentleman  of  ability  and  acquirements, 
acquainted  with  the  condition  and  wants  of  his  own  country,  and  with 
the  literature  of  Europe;  and  the  Publishers  feel  assured  he  is  fully 
competent  to  give  all  needful  assistance  in  fitting  the  work  to  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  the  United  States.  But,  while  they  feel  confident 
that  the  task  of  translating  and  arranging  the  Conversation  Lexicon 
for  publication  in  America,  is  in  safe  and  suitable  hands,  they  have  not 
neglected,  and  will  not  neglect,  any  other  means  that  may  come  within 
their  power,  to  make  it  as  complete  as  possible. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  work  thus  far,  the  Editors  have  been  aided 
by  many  gentlemen  of  distinguished  ability,  and  for  the  continuation, 
no  efforts  shall  be  spared  to  secure  the  aid  of  all  who  can,  in  any  way, 
contribute  to  render  it  worthy  of  patronage. 

.  The  American  Biography,  which  is  very  extensive,  will  be  fur- 
nished by  Mr.  Walsh,  who  has  long  paid  particular  attention  to  that 
branch  of  our  literature,  and  from  materials  in  the  collection  of  which 
he  has  been  engaged  for  some  years.  For  obvious  reasons,  the  notices 
of  distinguished  Americans  will  be  confined  to  deceased  individuals: 
the  European  Biography  contains  notices  of  all  distinguished  living 
characters,  as  well  as  those  of  past  times. 

The  articles  on  Zoology  have  been  written  expressly  for  the  pre- 
sent edition  by  Dr.  John  D.  Godman.  Those  on  Chemistry  and 
Mineralogy,  by  a  gentleman  deeply  versed  in  these  departments. 

In  relation  to  the  Fine  Arts,  the  work  will  be  exceedingly  rich. 
Great  attention  was  given  to  this  in  the  German  work,  and  the  Edi- 
tors have  been  anxious  to  render  it,  by  the  necessary  additions,  as 
perfect  as  possible. 

To  Gentlemen  of  the  Bar,  the  work  will  be  peculiarly  valuable, 
as  in  cases  where  legal  subjects  are  treated,  an  account  is  given  of  the 
provisions  of  American,  English,  French,  Prussian,  Austrian,  and 
Civil  Law. 

The  Publishers  beliere  it  will  be  admitted,  that  this  work  is  one  of 
the  cheapest  ever  published  in  this  country.  They  have  been  desirous 
to  render  it  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  best  libraries,  while  at  the  same 
time  they  have  fixed  the  price  so  low  as  to  put  it  within  the  reach  of 
all  who  read. 

I.  It  will  be  completed  in  twelve  volumes,  of  from  six  to  seven 
hundred  pages  each,  handsomely  printed  on  fine  paper. 

II.  The  second  volume  will  appear  in  December,  1829;  and  a 
volume  will  be  published  every  three  months,  until  completed.  The 
work  is  now  so  far  advanced  as  to  enable  the  publishers  to  assure  tlie 
subscribers,  that  no  delay  shall  take  place. 

III.  The  price  to  subscribers  will  be  two  dollars  and  a  half  per 
volujane,  strongly  done  up  in  muslin. 
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L$ti€r  frvm  George  T^eknor,  Esg.  of  Botton. 

Moaton,  Nov.  25, 1837. 

Si», — I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  book  in  a  foreign  language,  which,  I  think,  may 
be  translated  into  English  and  published  in  the  United  Statea,  with  the  needful  »ltcn- 
tions,  with  so  much  success  as  the  Convereations-Lexicon,  of  which  so  many  editmns 
have  been^published  in  Germany.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  suited,  in  a  particular  niHincr, 
totlie  present  condition  and  wants  of  this  country,  because  it  contains  more  of  that  in- 
formation which  is  useful  and  interesting  to  well-educated  persons  of  all  clasaes,  than 
any  other  work  with  which  I  am  conversant.  It  has  made  the  fortunes  of  its  publishers 
in  Germany.  It  is  about  to  be  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  rest  of  the  continent,  in  a 
French  translation  just  undertaken  at  Brussels^  and  I  do  not  doubt,  a  umilar  adiqitttion 
of  it  to  the  United  States,  would  be  as  fortunate  and  as  successfiil  as  was  the  original 
work;  because,  the  class  of  persons  to  whom  it  would  be  interesting,  is  much  greater 
in  this  country  than  it  is  in  Gei-many.  GC^ORGE  TICKNOR. 

Db.  Fraxcis  Likbks. 

Letter  from  Dr,  Charles  Folkn,  Inttructer  in  German  in  Harvard  Vfmenity. 
I  Can^rid^e,  Nov.  33,  1827. 

Sib, — Mv  opinion  with  respect  to  the  translation  of  the  Dictionary  for  Conversatian 
into  Engliso,  as  proposed  by  Dr.  Lieber,  coincides  entirely  with  the  views  which  this 
gentleman  and  several  eminent  literary  men  of  this  country  have  already  expreaed. 
The  Dictionaiy  for  Conversation  owes  its  excellence,  as  weU  as  its  signal  succ^s,  prin- 
cipally to  this  circumstance,  that  in  Germany  every  one  who  aims  at  distinction  in  any 
science  or  art,  commonly  devotes  himself  almost  exclusively  to  his  particular  pursatt. 
This  devotedness  to  a  single  object  is  apt  to  be  attended  with  a  very  imperfect  acquaint- 
ance with  other  branches  of  knowledge,  and  it  is  this  defect  which  occasioned  the 
editing  of  a  work  which  brought  within  the  reach  of  every  one  the  mo8t.interestii]g  r^ 
suits  of  all  the  different  departments  of  learning  and  industry.  On  the  other  hancC the 
profound  knowledge  contained  in  the  works  of  those  who  have  made  a  particular 
pursuit  the  object  of  their  life,  has  enabled  the  compilers  of  that  Dictionarf  to  pre- 
sent to  the  publio,  in  a  concise  manner,  a  great  number  of  articles  which  are  g^ene- 
rally  interesting,  without  being  superficial.  It  is  satisfactory  not  only  to  the  general 
reader  and  scholar,. to  the  philosopher  and  the  historian,  but  to  those  also  who  are 
engaged  in  any  particular  business  or  profession,  as  farmers,  mechanics,  merchants, 
physicians,  lawyers  or  theologians.  Those  articles  of  the  work  which  do  not  ful\y 
deserve  thb  praise,  will  certainly  be  improved  in  usefulness  and  interest  for  this  counr 
try,  by  the  translator  and  those  literary  men  who  are  expected  to  as«st  him  in  this 
useful  and  patriotic  undertaking.  CHARLES  FOLLEN. 

Ihrom  George  Bancroft,  Esq,  one  of  the  Prhdpals  ofBmnd-HiU  Semtnary,  Nortkmnpkm. 

Northampton^  Bee.  22, 1827. 
SiB,-^I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that  you  seriously  propose  (o  publiih  the  ConversBtmis- 
Lexicon  among  us.  It  is  the  most  convenient  book  for  general  reference,  with  which 
I  am  acquainted {  and  as  for  its  popularity,  the  sale  of  more  than  seventy  ct  a  hundred 
thousana  copies  of  it  in  Germany,  establishes  that  point.  It  is  for  the  paat^  whBt  a 
newspaper  is  designed  to  be  for  the  present, — a  general  summary  of  the  nMwt  interest- 
ing things  known,  stated  on  the  best  authority,  to  which  access  could  readily  he  had. 
There  is  one  circumstance  which  I  think  is  much  in  its  favour.  We  have  had  Eocydo- 
pxdias^  compiled  in  France  and  Great  Britain,  each  containing  the  current  vieiRs  on 
matters  of  science  and  lettera»  prevailing  respectively  in  those  countrieak  In  the  Ger- 
man work  we  shall  have  the  materials  a  little  differently  wrought.  These  has  been 
nothmg  of  the  kind  at  once  so  popular  and  so  trustworthy. 

I  remain,  with  best  wishes  and  sincere  regards, 

Respectfully  yoion,  GEORGE  BANCROFT. 

From  Edward  Everett,  Esq.  Member  of  the  HouseoflUpresentaiiveeofthe  Vhiied  States, 

Wtnter-HUl,  Charketawn,  Nov,  17, 1827. 
I  entirely  concur  in  the  opinion  expressed  in  the  foregoing  pages,  of  the  merit  of 
the  I^exicon  for  Conversation.  It  is  somewhat  of  the  nature  or  an  Encyclopedia^  in- 
tended, however,  for  convenient  and  popular  use.  Although,  of  the  great  number  of 
articles  contained  in  it,  all  are  not  equally  well  executed,  no  work,  that  I  am  acquainted 
with,  contains  such  an  amount  and  variety  of  information,  in  a  form  so  accesMole  and 
commodious.  The  alterations  proposed  by  Dr.  Lieber,  seem  to  me  calculated  to  render 
it  still  more  valuable  in  this  counUyi  and  witii  them»  it  wBl  be,  in  my  opinibn,  the  b«ii 
work  for  convenient  general  reference,  in  the  English  Unguaee.  So  deepljr  impreflied 
have  I  been  with  the  merit  of  the  work,  that,  without  luuving  beard  of  Dr.  Lieber^  pro- 
posal to  undertake  a  transUtion,  I  had  determined  to  recommoid  to  some  of  the  prmd- 
jpal  boolkscllers  to  endeavour  to  procure  a  tnnalator  of  it. 

BOWARP  EVUKETT. 
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JBrnhrad  fwm  a  LHUr  fr^m  Joseph  Sfory,  Esg.  one  of  the  Judges  ef  the  9uprmiu  CmMi 

of  the  United  Staiee, 

Sakm,  Aprils  1MS. 
DsA»  Sis,-— I  wish  every  success  to  your  excellent  undertaking..    It  will  supply  a 
desiderstuna  in  our  libraries,  which  I  have  almost  despured  of  seeing  supplied  in  my 
day*     Please  to  consider  roe  a  subscriber  to  the  work. 
Db.  Paancis  Libbxu. 

New  Yin-k,  July  18,  1828. 
GxxTLKVKir, — It  gives  me  pleasure  to  hear  of  your  proposed  publication  of  the  Con- 
vereedionS'Lexicon  in  English.  It  has  long  been  a  very  popular  work  in  Germany;  baa 
passed  through  s^ven  large  editions  there,  and  is  soon  to  appear  in  a  French  translation, 
at  Brussels.  The  arUcles  are  generally  comprehensive,  and  for  the  most  part  very  satis- 
liictory;  and  the  work  may  properly  be  entitled,  a  well  digested  summarv  and  gene- 
ral dictionary  of  interesting  and  useful  information,  in  all  departments  of  knowledgre. 
It  will  meet  the  wants  of  a  large  portion  of  our  community,  and  be  received,  I  think, 
with  very  general  approbation  and  encouragement.  J.  F.  SCUROEDEU. 

Exiraei  from  a  Letter  from  the  Rev,  Dr.  F.  C.  Shaeffer,  of  New  York. 
"  Since  the  6rst  appearance  of  the  Mgemeine  deutsche  Real-Encydoprndie^  oder  Con," 
versaiiom-Lexieon  in  its  present  form,  I  have  had  occasion  to  use  it  as  a  book  of  refer- 
ence, and  have  frequently  expressed  the  opinion,  that  an  English  translation  of  this 
valuable  work,  with  necessary  emendation,  would  be  a  ^at  benefit  to  American 
readers  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  language  of  the  original.  In  passing  through 
several  editions,  it  has  been  much  improved;  and,  on  comparing  the  sixth  and  seventh 
edition,  it  is  readily  perceived,  that  tne  latter,  the  ground  work  of  the  *  Popular  En- 
cyclopxdia,'  to  be  edited  by  the  able  Dr.  Lieber,  is  to  be  considered  as  far  better  than 
a  mere  reprint" 

The  |;reat  number  of  Biographical  Dictionaries  and  extensive  Encyclopaedias  already 
in  the  libraries  of  opulent  individuals  or  well  endowed  literary  institutions,  might,  by 
some,  be  urged  as  an  argpument  against  the  necessity  of  such  a  work  as  the  Encylopae- 
dia  Americana}  but  it  appears  to  us,  that  for  the  rei^  purposes  for  which  Biographical 
Dictionaries  were  compiled  and  Encyclopxdias  written,  this  work  is  pre-eminently 
fitted,  viz.  as  a  book  of  frequent  and  ready  reference.  It  is  a  fact  that  roost  of  the 
Encyclopaedias  are  such  heavy  tomes,  that  they  lie  upon  the  shelves,  monuments  of  phy- 
sical and  literary  gravity^  like  the  stone  henges  of  England,  to  be  gazed  at  for  tneir 
mze  and  to  excite  admiration,  less  as  to  their  usefulness  than  how  they  came  there. 

In  forming  the  Encyclopedia  Americana,  care  has  been  taken  to  insert  all  that  would 
be  likely  to  arrest  the  attention  in  connexion  with  general  reading.  Where  the  whole 
of  a  science  would  be  necessary,  the  reader,  instead  of  finding  a  superficial  sketch,  is 
refeiTcd  at  once  to  the  proper  treatise;  but  that  species  of  information  which  is  so  often 
the  subject  of  inquiiy,  and  which  becomes  neceMaiv  to  the  proper  understanding  of  a 
great  portion  of  general  reading,  is  gathered  into  the  Encyclopaedia  Americana,  and 
enriches  every  page  that  we  hare  examined.  The  parts  of  the  work  that  relate  to 
American  geography,  biography,  history,  natural  and  physical,  botany,  &c  have  been 
written  in  triis  country,  by  gentlemen  of  acknowledged  talent  and  literary  taste.  We 
cannot  doubt  that  the  succeeding  volumes  will  equal  the  first,  and  we  hence  warmly 
recommend  the  work  to  the  patronage  of  the  public,  as  being  by  fitf.the  best  work  of 
the  kind  ever  ofTered  for  sale  in  this  country.— £/.  S.  Qatette. 

The  work  appears  to  abound  in  that  sort  of  information  most  necessary  fbr  frequent 
reference.  We  cannot  venture  to  speak  of  its  merits  after  the  hasty  inspection  which 
has  made  us  but  riightly  acquainted  with  them.  The  plan  is  undoubtedly  excellent, 
and  has  been  executed  b^  competent  hands.  We  shall  endeavour  to  qualify  ourselves 
for  a  more  particular  notice  of  their  performance. —I^iify  Chronicle. 

We  enterUdn  no  fear  that  our  ingenuousness  or  judgment  will  be  called  in  question  ■ 
for  our  prainng  in  warm  terms,  the  plan,  and,  as  &r  as  may  be  judged  by  the  one  vo« 
kune,  the  execution,  both  literary,  scientific,  and  mechanical,  of  the  Eneyehpmdia 
Americana,  ^  *  *  The  volume  before  us  includes  the  whole  of  letter  A,  and  B 
M  far  as  the  word  J^attk.  We  have  been  at  the  pains  to  compare  it  with  Beetle  Cyelo- 
pedia  to  the  same  extent,  and  feel  no  hesitation  in  saying  that,  while  h  embraces  all 
the  most  important  subjects  to  be  found  in  that  very  voluminous  and  expensive  Dic- 
tionary of  the  Arts  and  Sciences^  tibey  are  treated  with  perfect  perspicuity,  and  if  not 
10  mocht  certainly  with  sufficient  minuteness.  Without  reference  to  the  fkct  that 
Marcel^  a  copy  of  Rees's  Cyclopedia  is  to  be  obtained,  we  cannot  but  eonmder  the 
mere  circumstance,  that  what  in  the  one  extends  through  so  many  quartos,  and  costs 
Mich  a  lam  sum,  is  in  the  other  to  be  comprised  in  twelve  volumes,  at  the  moderate 
price  of  J52  50  each,  as  in  itself  a  recommendation  which  entitles  the  Encyclopvdi: 
Amtricana  to  extensive  patronafe. — New  York  Evening  Poet.  , 
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A  compendious  library,  and  invaluable  book  of  reference.  It  ii  printed  in  an  octmvc) 
form,  ana  tliat  in  itself  is  a  great  convenience;  and,  so  fur  as  we  have  enmined  lYic 
articles,  *  they  afford,  though  necessarily  at  much  less  lengptli  than  in  larg«  and  rocjrc 
▼oluminous  Encyclopaedias,  clear  and  satisfactory  information.    In  addition,  there  is 
scarcely  any  topic,  which  may  be  supposed  to  occur  in  the  conversation  of  intelUgeot 
persons,  that  will  not  be  found  explained  here.  It  is  not  only  what  pertains  to  art,  or  to 
science,  or,  indeed,  to  any  particular  bi-anch  of  knowledge  that  is  treated  ol^  but  that 
sort  of  genei'al  information  is  given,  upon  all  subjects,  (as  irofD  this  first  volume  it  wouU 
seem  to  us, )  as  to  render  this  Lexicon  indispensable,  as  a  book  of  reference,  to  thoae 
who,  like  editors  of  news])apers,  for  instance,  or  members  of  legislative  bodies,  are 
obliged,  frequently,  upon  the  spur  of  the  moment,  to  write  or  speak  on  points,  where 
accuracy  and  precision  are  necessar>',  and  where,  in  order  to  be  accurate,  it  mig^ht 
otherwise  be  necessary  to  go  into  a  long  and  laborious  investigation.  For  instance,  un- 
der the  woi^  Balkan,  (now  in  the  mouth  of  every  one,)  a  notice  will  found  of  the  ex- 
tent, position,  and  history  of  this  interesting  chain  of  mountains^  under  that  of  Banda 
Oriental,  a  brief  but  comprehensive  sketch  of  tlie  position,  fertility,  and  political  his- 
tory of  that  province,  comprising  the  late  war  with  Brazil,  is  given.     We  cite  these 
articles,  not  because  they  evince  more  talent  than  others,  but,  as  illustrating  our  view 
of  the  special  utility  of  this  work  us  a  book  of  prompt  reference,  over  and  above  its 
merits,  ^as  a  standard  work  of  information. — N.  Y.  Jmerican. 

The  pledge  given  in  the  title  page  is  amply  redeemed  by  the  contents  6f  the  first 
volume,  so  MU"  forth  as  we  have  been  enabled  to  judge  by  examination  and  a  perusal  of 
several  of  the  articles.  It  is  a  very  large  and  handsomely  printed  octavo,  with  double 
columns,  containing  avajit  qviantity  of  matter,  including  all  under  the  letter  A.and  part 
of  B.  The  Encyclopaedia  will  be  completed  in  twelve  volumes,  one  of  which  is  to  be 
issued  every  quarter,  at  the  price  of  g2  50.  It  will  be  seen  that  it  is  by  far  the  cheap- 
est work  of  the  kind,  considering  its  comprehensive  utility,  and  the  style  in  which  it 
is  got  up,  that  has  ever  been  published  in  this  country.  It  is  difficult,  if  not  impo^- 
ble,  to  procure  a  complete  set  of  Rees's  work  from  any  bookseller,  and  the  cost  is  six 
times  as  great  as  that  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Americana,  The  latter  is  a  better  book  of 
reference  for  almost  every  purpose;  besides  which,  the  American  articles,  from  the 
pens  of  Dr.  Godman,  Robert  Walsh,  Jun.  knd  others,  add  to  its  usefulness  and  con- 
venience. In  reading  a  few  of  the  biographical  nodces  of  eminent  men,  such  as  Ames, 
for  example,  we  are  pleased  to  observe  tiiat  facts  alone  are  stated,  without  indulging  in 
speculation;  and  that  the  sketches  are  not  embarrassed  with  the  examination  of  mooted 
opinions. — iV.  Y,  Commercial  Adveriiier. 

This  cannot  but  prove  a  valuable  addition  to  the  literature  of  the  age.— iWer.  Ade. 

The  appearance  of  the  first  volume  of  this  valuable  work  in  this  country,  i«an  event 
not  less  creditable  to  its  enterprising  publishers,  than  it  is  likely  to  prove  lastin^y  bene- 
ficial to  the  public.  When  completed,  according  to  the  model  presented  by  the  first 
volume,  it  will  deserve  to  be  regarded  as  the  spirit  cf  all  the  best  Encyclopedias,  ssnce 
it  cooiprises  whatever  is  really  desirable  and  necessary  in  them,  and,  in  addition,  a  \am 
proportion  of  articles  entirely  original,  or  expressly  \^Titten  for  its  pages.  This  is  the 
condition  of  all  the  articles  of  American  biography,  by  Mr.  Walsh;  those  on  Zodogy, 
by  Dr.  Godman;  and  those  on  Mineralogfy  and  Chemistry,  by  a  gentleman  of  Beaton, 
distinguished  for  his  successful  devotion  to  these  studies.  The  work  abounds  with 
intei-esting  and  useful  matter,  presented  in  a  condensed  and  perspicuous  style?  nor  is  it 
one  of  its  least  commendations  that  it  is  to  be  comprised  in  twelve  octavo  volumes^ 
which  may  be  placed  on  an  office  table,  or  occupy  a  shelf  in  the  parlour,  ever  ready 
for  immediate  reference,  instead  of  requiring  almost  a  room  to  itself,  like  ito  ponderous 
predecessors,  the  Britannica,  Edinburgensis,  &c. 

The  vast  circulation  this  work  has  had  in  Europe,  where  it  has  already  been  reprint- 
ed in  four  or  five  languages,  not  to  speak  of  the  numerous  German  editions,  of  which 
■xvEir  have  been  published,  speaks  loudly  in  favour  of  its  intrinsic  merit,  without  which 
such  a  celebrity  could  never  liave  been  attained.  To  every  man  engaged  in  public  busi- 
ness, who  needs  a  correct  and  ample  book  of  reference  on  various  topics  of  science  and 
letters,  the  Encyclopsedia  A  mericana  will  be  almost  invaluable.  To  individuals  obliged  to 
go  to  situations  where  books  arc  neither  numerous  nor  easily  procured,  the  rich  con- 
tents of  these  twelve  volumes  will  prove  a  mine  which  will  amply  repay  its  piux;haser, 
and  be  with  difficulty  exhausted,  and  we  recommend  it  to  their  patronage  in  the  full 
conviction  of  its  worth.  Indeed  it  is  difficult  to  say  to  what  class  of  readers  such  a 
book  would  not  prove  useful,  nay,  almost  indispensable,  since  it  combines  a  great 
amount  of  %«iluable  matter  in  small  compass,  and  at  moderate  ezpeoae,  and  is  in  every 
respect  well  suited  to  au^ent  the  reader's  stock  of  ideas,  and  powers  of  conversation, 
without  severely  taxing  time  or  fatiguing  attention.  These,  at  least,  are  our  conclusions 
after  a  close  and  candid  examination  of  the  first  volume.— wjm.  Dfu^  AtberitMr, 

We  have  seen  and  carefully  examined  the  first  volume  of  the  Encyclopedia  Ameri- 
cana, just  publUhed  by  Carey,  Lea  and  Carey,  and  think  our  readers  may  be  congratu- 
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1at«d  upoi^  the  opportimity  of  making  such  a  valuable  accession  to  their  libraries.  Tke 
editors  nave  judiciously  substituted  ai-ticles  especiidly  interesting  to  Americans,  in  the 
place  of  those  which  exclusively  related  to  German  local  affairs,  in  the  seventh  .edition 
of  the  Work,  which  served  as  the  basis  of  this.  They  have  condensed  and  improved 
the  translated  articles  by  bringing  them  down  to  the  present  time^  and  have  added 
largely  to  the  value  of  the  book  by  procuring  original  articles  to  be  written  ezpresidy 
for  it  on  American  Biography,  Zoology,  Chemistry,  and  Mineralogy.  Every  candid 
examiner  will  be  surprised  at  tlie  vast  variety,  extent  and  genera]  accuracy  of  the  in- 
formatjon  contained  in  the  first  volume,  as  well  as  pleased  at  the  condensed  and  forcible 
style  in  which  the  majority  of  the  articles-are  drawn  up.  From  the  completion  of  this 
enterprise,  we  anticipate  a  most  valuable  book  of  reference  in'  the  arts,  sciences,  and 
letters,  and  shall  rejoice  to  supersede  our  cumbrous  copy  of  the  Encyclopxdia  Britan- 
nica,  now  condemned  to  the  obscurity  of  an  inconvenient  closet,  by  twelve  neat  volumes 
which  we  can  keep  in  reach  upon  the  desk.  So  many  advantages  are  ct)mbined  by  the 
Kncyclopaedia  Americana,  that  we  cannot  help  believing  it  must  meet  with  a  warm  and 
liberal  support. — Aurora. 

The  readers  of  tills  paper  are  generally  acquainted  with  tlie  fact  that  a  work  was  in 
preparation  for  the  press,  by  Dr.  Francis  Lieber,  the  basis  of  which  was  a  celebrated 
German  work,  entitled  Conversaiion  Lexicon,  Some  of  the  articles  prepared  for  the 
work,  have  been  published  in  our  columns,  and  been  received  with  a  high  degree  of 
favour.  It  is  in  our  power  now  to  announce  the  publication  of  the  first  volume,  and 
commend  it  to  the  general  patronage  of  the  American  public. 

Independent  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  original  German  work,  which  is  undisputed, 
there  are  two  reasons  which  should  operate  in  the  minds  of  our  reading  community  to 
secure  their  support  and  approbation.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  the  first  work  of  the  kind 
which  has  ever  been  projected  in  our  country,  that  lays  any  claim  to  the  character  of 
nationality.  A  foreign  work  is,  indeed,  the  acknowledged  basis  of  this?  but  the  trans- 
lation is  made  here; — in  part  by  a  foreign  scholar  who  has  taken  up  a  permanent  resi- 
dence among  us,  but  chiefly  by  American  scholars  under  his  superintendence  and  sub- 
ject to  his  revision.  The  work  is  enlarged  by  additions  prepared  by  some  of  the  most 
eminent  writers  in  the- nation,  and  no  one  can  deny  that  these  additions  are  valuable 
improvements.  In  the  next  place,  the  character  of  the  articles  superadded  to  the  origi- 
nal work  is  such  as  should  secure  for  it  the  favour  of  the  American  public;  tiiey  are 
additions  containing  information  on  topics  with  which  every  American  ought  to  be 
familiar,  but  which  is  to  be  found  embodied  in  no  other  work  witli  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted. -  The  history  and  geography  of  the  western  world  have  heretofore,  in  works 
of  this  description,  been  passed  over  in  the  briefest  manner  possible,  and  many  in- 
teresting topics^  which  were  fair  subjects  for  an  elaborate  essay  or  a  copious  descrip- 
tion, have  been  turned  off  with  a  notice  almost  as  barren  as  the  definition  of  an  ordinary 
word  in  a  common  school  dictionary.  The  department  of  American  Biography,  a  sub- 
ject with  which  it  should  be  disgraceful  to  be  ignohmt,  to  the  degree  that  many  are,  is, 
in  this  work,  a  prominent  feature,  and  has  received  the  attention  of  one  of  the  most 
indefatigable  writers  in  this  department  of  literature,  which  the  present  age  can  fbmiab. 

The  consideration  that  this  is  the  latest  work  of  the  kind  is  an  important  one.  Such 
are  the  rapid  changes  in  the  political  condition  and  geographical  limits  of  some  por- 
tions of  the  world,  that  one  can  hardly  rely  upon  any  authorit;^  of  a  few  years*  stand- 
ing, in  which  the  civil  and  political  i^eography  of  those  regions  is  concerned.  The  dis- 
coveries in  science  and  the  inventions  in  various  arts,  too,  are  so  various,  and  follow 
each  other  in  such  rapid  succession,  that  a  new  dictionary  of  arts  and  sciences  is  re* 
quired  4dmost  as  ^quently  as  a  new  almanac.  Particular  pains  have  been  taken  by  the 
editor  to  introduce  into  this  work,  all  that  is  valuable  in  recent  discoveries  and  improve- 
ments. He  has  brought  to  the  task,  untiring  indostty  and  unappalled  devotion  to  the 
accomplishment  of  his  purpose.  We  sboukl  not  omit  to  mention  that  the  compiler  is 
assisted  by  Mr.  £.  Wig^lesworth  of  this  place,  a  young  gentleman  whose  learning  and 
industrious  application  to  literary  pursuits  promise  reputation  for  himself  and  great  use- 
fulness to  hia  cotmtry. 

The  work  exhibits  great  neatness  in  the  mechanical  execution,  to  the  credit  of  the 
publishers,  Messrs.  Carey,  Lea  and  Carey,  Philadelpliia.-«^os/oi»  Couritr. 

We  are  glad  to  see  the  unanimity  i^ith  which  the  American  editors  bear  evidence  to 
the  value  of  the  new  Eruydopasdia  Americana^  which  is  edited  by  Dr.  Lieber,  at  Bos- 
ton, with  the  aid  of  Mr.  Wigglesworth.  These  gentlemen  are  eminently  competent 
to  the  extensive  and  useful  task  which  they  have  undertaken.  We  regard  them  both 
as  literati  of  considerable  attainments,  indefatigable  zeal  and  sound  judgment  Dr. 
Lieber  is  i  German  scholar  sufficiently  acquainted  with  our  tongue  to  do  justice  to  that 
pait  of  the  work  which  ia  to  be  derived  from  the  popular  Conversaiion  Lexicon^  the  most 
recent  German  EncyclopaBdia,of  which  more  than  eiglity  thousand  copies  have  been  sold 
in  Germany,  and  translations  already  made  into  several  of  the  continental  languages. 

It  must  he  known  to  all  general  readers,  that  English  bibliography  embraces  no  good 
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M*o|iuUr  Dictionary  of  Arti,  SeieiMei,  Litermture,  Hiitorj,  Politics,  and  Biopm^hy, 
brought  down  to  thepretent  time," — none  without  abundant  rubbish  or  aurpkiaiige, — 
none  that  fumuihcs  accurate  and  compendious  information  on  all  the  topics  likely  to 
occupy  the  attention  of  intelligent  individuals  and  enlightened  diclea.     The  coropzla' 
tion  m  Rees  is  too  voluminous;  much  of  its  ingredients  maf  be  regarded  as  obsolete^ 
and  a  number  of  its  articles  are  excessively  copious  and  heavy.     According  to  the  pl&n 
of  Dr.  Lieber»a  desideratum  will  be  supplied)  the  substance  of  contemporary  know* 
ledge  will  be  brought  wiUiin  a  small  oompass; — and  the  clxaracter  and  uses  of  a  manual 
will  be  imparted  to  a  kind  of  publication  heretofore  reserved,  on  strong  ahelTes,  lor 
occasional  reference.  By  those  who  understand  the  German  language,  the  CanoenaUan 
Ltxiom  is  consulted  ten  times  for  one  application  to  any  Ei^lii^  Encyclopedia.     It  is 
not  the  mere  multitude  of  heads,  or  the  length  and  depth  of  treatises^  which  constitute 
the  chief  or  proper  worth  of  such  productions;  their  merit  and  usefulness  ma^  lie,  prin- 
cipally, in  the  judicious  exclusion  of  matters  rarely  emergent,  and  the  skilful  com- 
pression of  whatCTer  belongs  to  the  active  fund  of  theory,  fact  and  illustration.     The 
possessor  of  the  Encyclopsdia  should  be  enabled  by  it,  to  understand  all  that  be  may 
peruse  or  hear  in  the  ordinary  routine  of  life;  to  satisfy  that  curiosity  or  need  which 
may  be  casually  created.     There  is  a  large  stock  of  information,  moreover,  which  is 
specially  required  in  America,  and  which  has  not  been,  and  could  not  be^  embodied  in 
Europe  in  a  suitable  manner.     All  that  is  de^rable  will  be  attempted  in  the  American 
Converaaiion  Ladeon.  The  first  volume,  which  has  been  issued  by  Messrs.  Carey,  Lea 
and  Carey,  is  admitted  to  be  a  satisfactory  earnest.     We  coincide  in  the  general  senti- 
ment, after  having  looked  through  it  ^ith  some  care.     It  is  an  octavo  of  more  than  six 
hundred  pages,  neatly  printed,  comprising  letter  A  and  part  of  B.     A  volume  is  to  be 
published  every  three  months,  until  the  whole  twelve  have  been  completed.    In  the 
Prospectus,  only  two  American  contributors  are  named.  There  are  others  of  the  highest 
distinction,  very  able  ^ters,  to  whom  the  departments  of  Law,  Geography,  Mineraiop^, 
Technology,  &c.  have  been  allotted    £ver>'  measure,  in  short,  has  been  taken,  whidi 
seemed  eligible  for  a  thorough  accomplishment  of  this  literary  enterprise. — National  Gat, 

The  first  volume  of  this  long  expected  work,  edited  by  Dr.  F.  lieber  and  E. 
Wigglesworth,  Esq.  of  this  city,  has  just  been  issued  from  the  productive  press  of 
liessrs.  Carey,  Lea  and  Carey,  of  Philadelphia.  The  whole  work  is  to  be  comprised 
in  twelve  octavo  volumes  o£  about  six  hundred  pages  each,  closely  printeiL  From 
tiie  splendkl  specimen  which  we  have  examined,  we  can  have  no  doubt  of  the  de^ 
termination  of  its  conductors  to  fiilfil,  to  the  greatest  ektent,  their  pledges  to  the 
public.  Ttie  volume  now  published  is  not  only  highly  honourable  to  the  taste,  ability 
and  industry  of  its  editors  and  publishers;  but  furmshes  a  proud  sample  of  the  acou- 
ncy  and  elegance,  with  which  the  most  elaborate  and  im]>ortant  literary  enterprises 
may  now  be  accomplished  in  our  country.  Of  the  manner  in  which  the  editors  have 
thus  far  completed  their  task,  it  is  impossible,  in  the  course  of  a  brief  newspaper  arti- 
cle, to  speak  with  adequate  justice.  It  can  only  be  necessary  perhaps  to  remark,  in 
ffenoral  terms,  that  the  work,  as  indicated  by  this  volume,  is  all  that  it  professes  to  be; 
it  treats  upon  all  the  modern  improvements  in  philosophy,  and  records  all  the  new  fiicts 
in  national  economy,  which  can  be  useful  or  interesting  to  the  present  age^  or  worthy 
of  transmission  to  succeeding  ^nerations.  To  this  end  the  editon  appear  to  have 
spared  no  nains  or  Ubour— having  made  numerous  additions  to  such  articles  relating  to 
science  ana  the  arts^  as  the  progress  of  improvement  may  have  rendered  expedient, 
and  furnished  an  extensive  collection  of  original  biographical  notices^  that  must  be 
peculiarly  valuable  to  the  future  historians,  statesmen,  and  scholars  of  this  repubfic. 

We  do  not  mean  to  assert,  that,  in  this  Encyclopxdia  maybe  found  all  the  infonna 
tion  required  by  men  in  various  departments  of  society — ^that  it  fiimiahes  the  theolo- 
gian, the  physician,  the  civilian,  and  the  artizan  with  all  manner  of  minutiae  touching 
the  mysteries  of  their  divers  vocations;  but  we  do  mean  to  say,  that  it  is  such  a  work  as 
may  be  added  to  their  libraries,  with  vast  profit  to  themselves— such  a  work  as  no  man, 
be  his  profession,  or  his  trade,  what  it  may,  should  willingly  dispense  with.  The  ^• 
tors,  in  the  specimen  now  produced,  have  furnished  an  earnest  of  their  power  to  ac- 
complish their  immense  enterprise,  and  a  proof  of  their  clium  upon  the  encouragement^ 
and  the  gratitude  even,  of  the  American  public.  Of  the  stvle  in  which  the  lettei^preas 
is  executed,  it  is  impossible  to  speak  in  terms  of  too  hign  praise. -^The  first  volume 
extends  to  the  article  Batlle-^Bxid  when  our  leisure  will  permit,  we  shall  select  and 
copy  a  few  pages  from  different  parts  of  the  work,  in  order  to  illustrate  the  truth  of 
our  preceding  observations.  But  p erhaps  the  strongest  testimonv  in  its  fiivour,  are  the 
facts  that  one  hundred  thoutand  eopiet  of  the  work  upon  which  tins  is  based,  have  been 
sold  in  Germany;  and  that  it  has  also  been  transited  into  the  Swedish,  Dani^,  Datch, 
and  French  languages.  These  are  proofs  that  such  a  work  was  desired  in  EurM>e;  and 
it  will  be  found,  on  inspection,  that  the  American  edition  is  as  perfectly  adapted  to  the 
condition  and  circumstances  of  this  country,  as  the  original  was  to  those  of  Germany. 
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